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PO Sk Ot ae CAte™ . Csi, f/f 
<—Bru LA N — o é 


De Gogorza’s voice has endeatéd him to 
music-lovers everywhere. Such artistry is 
sure to be recognized, and it is so perfect on 
Victor Records that De Gogorza makes 
Victor Records only. Six of his sixty-nine 






selections: 
Double-faced 
La Paloma 
La Partida { 6073 $2.00 
© Matzene Olsol C 
Nertsicee. 16075 2.00 


DE GOGORZA 2 
Victor Artist lue Bells of Scotland 


~ Sally in our Alley t 5901.50 





E2 Victrola No. 111 a 
wei $225 
Electric, $265 





Mahogany or walnut 


~ The art of Samaroff places her among the 
zreatest of living pianists and her Victor 
Records possess that quality of tone which 
is altogether hers. It is in recognition of 
this fact that Samaroff chose the Victor to 
‘reproduce her art. Her Victor repertoire 
includes: 

Double-faced 


Liebestraum t 6269 $2.00 


Nocturne in E Flat 


Walktire—Ride of the Valkyries 
La Campanella 





© Apeda 
. SAMAROFF 


d 
6270 2.00 
- Victor Artist 


Victrola No. 260 


Mahogany or walnut 





Zimbalist’s fame rests upon his playing— 
and upon the reproductions of his playing. 
He is insistent that they shall exactly. par- 


allel each other and he finds Victor Records 
necessary to attain that end. Among his 


Larghetto 
Chant d’ Automne 





© 
fubey-Rembrandt 


Sa ae 
Victor Artist 


Russian Dance 
Polish Dance 


The Victor Company 6:iginated the mod- 
ern talking machine and was the first to offer 
the public high-class music by great artists. 
Victor Supremacy began then. It has been 
‘Maintained by the continuing patronage of 
the world’s greatest musicians and by the 
merit of Victor Products. 

In buying a talking machine, consider that 
you must choose the Victrola or something 
you hope will do as well, and remember that 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 





forty-eight numbers are the following: 


(from “Drei Slavische Tanze”’) 


Double-faced 
t 883 $1.50 






Victrola No. 215 
150 





Mahogany or walnut 


889 1.50 


the Victrola—the standard by which all are 
judged—costsno more. The Victrola instru- 
ment line includes twenty-one models of the 
three general types shown at from $25 up. 
Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated 
catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Produce see the 
following trade-marks — under the lid of 
every instrument and on the label of every 
record. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Cover Des ign—by Jessie Willcox Smith 

A Place for your Pennies 9 

An Old New Year Verse 
Violet Alleyn Storey 

The Girl with 1e Grave Noser A Story 
A. S. M. Hutchinson 

Tales You Wow t Believe 
Gene Stratton-Porter 

The Coming of Amos A Serial 
William J. Locke 

What Makes a Woman Old 
Marie Mettilleand MaryStuart Sullivan 

Second Vision A Story 
EeAgiRe Wii 

A Modern Colonial House 
Henry Bacon 

Czar of the High Sierras A Story 
Emma-Lindsay Squier 

When Love Dictates 
Anne Shannon Monroe 

Paper Doll Cut-outs 
Berta and Elmer Hader 

Kiddies of the Canyon Country 
James Swinnerton 

Letters from a Senator's Wife 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 

After the Verdict A Serial 
Robert Hichens 


Furnishings and Decorations: 
The Studio; Oilcloth for Decoration; Interior Woodwork 


Good Housekeeping Studio 

Rendezvous A Story 
Fanny Heaslip Lea 

My Home in the African Blue 
Mrs. Martin Johnson 

Fashions 
Edited by Helen Koues 

Needlework Department 
Anne Orr 

The Coast of Folly A Serial 
Coningsby Dawson 


Cookery: The Fat Kettle; Corn-Meal; Bride’s Cookery Primer; 
Lemon Pies; Peppers 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
God’s Girl A Story 
Jennie Harris Oliver 


Household Engineering: Economy in Gas; A. B.C. 
of Electricity; The Electric Fireless Cooker 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
Rejuvenation 


Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 
Health and Happiness Club 
Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 
Entertainment Page 
Health and Beauty 


Anna Hazelton Delavan 


Wiiiiam Randolph Hearst, Pres. 
Gooy HOUSEKEEPING, January, 1924. 


C. H. Hathaway; Vioce-Pres. Ray Long, Vioe-Pres, 


Jozeph A. Moore, Treas. 
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TEMPLE BAILEY 


is a name that is being watched 
for by increasing thousands cf 
those who like nothing quite 


‘so well as a good love-story well 


told. She has established her 
right to this reputation by a 
growing list of clean-and stirring 
books, among which are “The 
Tin Soldier’ and “The -Dim 
Lantetn”’ each one a “best- 
seller.” But with all this follow- 
ing she has never published a 
story serially; she has not cared 
to. Now, however, she is going . 
to, and Goop HovusEKEEPING 
has the honor of announcing it, 
to begin next month. It is not 
a sex story, not a problem story— 
just the plain tale of the winning — 
of a girl’s love and the keeping 
of it through some dark days 
that follow. Look for 


“Peacock Feathers” 


C.E. Foradiok, Bec., 119 W.40th Bt.,N ¥ 
Vol. Lxxvi, No. 1 


PRICE IN THE UNITED STATES $3.00 A YEAR, 25 CENTS A COPY PRICE IN CANADA $3.50 A YEAR, 35 CENTS A COPY 
Published monthly by the International Magazine Company at 119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Subscription to foreign countries, postpaid $4.00. COPYRIGHT, 1923 *(Trade-mark registered) by International Magazine Co. Entered as 
second-elass matter on August 1, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879; additional entry at Atlanta, 
Ga., Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Cal., San Francisco, Cal., Columbus, Ohio, Harrisburg, Pa., Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Syracuse, N. Y. Address all communications Goop HousmKErEPING, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. All subscriptions are payable in 
advance at the fll price. When changing an address give the old address as well as the new, and allow five weeks for the first copy to reach you 








MISSISSIPPI 


7 a By-the-Sea. A Junior College for young 
ulf Park women, National patronage. Two years 





college, four years high school. All new  Duildings. 
Land and water sports, year ‘round. Vachel Lindsay, 
celebrated poet, teaches Modern. Poetry, 1923-24, 


Address GULF-ParRkK COLLEGE, 
Miss., Gulfport, Box L. 


MISSOURI 
Lindenwood College 


A Standard College for Young Women with Classical, 
Vocational, Music, Art, and Expression departments. 114 
acres of campus for outdoor sports, Golf, Hockey, Tennis, 
50 minutes from St. Louis, Catalogue upon application. 











Mo., St. Charles, Box 823. J. L. Rommer, Pres. 
Ww Military Academy. High School, 
entworth Junior College, Grade School. Goy- 


ernment Supervision. R, O. T. 
Largest gymnasium in Missouri. 
miles from Kansas City, Catalog. 
Cou. S. SrLumRs, Supt. 
Mo., Lexington, 184 Washington Ave. 


The Children’s Mercy Hospital 


Offers to young women with high school education be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 35 a splendid general course 


All Athletics. 
Swimming Pool, 43 








in nursing, including some special work. Write for 
particulars. , 
Missouri, Kansas City. 
Lenox Hall 
Select School for Girls. Enrollment limited. Yor cata- 


logue address 
ed Mrs. M. Lovisn Tuomas, Principal. 


Missouri, Kirkwood, Box 1025. 
a14 Fr d 1844, 
Kemper Military School a,2ihd Gor header: 


ship by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities that reach every boy. An Honor 
System that builds character. High School and Junior 
College. For catalogue address, 

Missouri, Boonville, 726 Third St. 


NEW JERSEY 
Freehold Military School 


The ‘‘school with the personal touch,’’ for 80 earnest, 
oung boys. Military to suit young boy needs—manly 
Reavis. orderliness, promptitude. Supervised study and 
play. Fine school spirit. All athletics. Catalog. Address 

N.J., Freehold, Box 10. Masor Cuartes M. DUNCAN. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 2yfoV hear 


New York. 50th year. 5 modern buildings; 51 acres; 

$500,000 equipment. Comfortable, moderately priced. 

General and special courses. Careful College preparation. 

Catalog. Dr. Rosert J. Trevornrow, Pres. 
New Jersey, Hackettstown, Box 52. 


The Parsons School 422 betes em eo 


school for girls from four 
to fourteen years of age. Small group, personal care, 
thorough instruction. 


Ideally healthy location near New 

York. Send for further particulars to 

‘H. Gracy Parsons, 
New Jersey, Essex Fells, Box G. 

aay 4 New 
The Training School at Vineland jy, 
Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, research lab- 
oratory. $900 per annum, E, R. JOHNSTON®D, Director. 


C. Emprson Nasu, Superintendent. 
New Jprspy, Vineland, Box 406. 


NEW YORK CITY 


DENISHAWN: 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of The Dance 


Permanent New York Studio. Winter courses begin 
October 22. Branch studios in important cities through- 
out the country. Short courses always open. 

Write for booklet of information 


JANE EDGERTON, General Manager 
327 West 28th Street New York City 


St. Catherine’s Hospital 


Offers a two and one half year course in nursing. 
300 bed general hospital. Registered School. Classes 
enter in September and January. For further information 
apply to Directress of Training School. 


N. Y., Brooklyn. : 

1 1 Offers to eligible young 
Bushwick Hospita women a 2 years and 6 
months course of study and practice leading to the degree 
of Registered Nurse. Requirements—1 year or more of 
High School. Nurses’ New Home: attractive modern 
fireproof building. Anply to Superintendent of Nurses. 

New York, Brooklyn, Putnam & Howard Avenues. 


The Scudder School Pay ang, West tana Ste 


buildings, West 72nd St., 
near Riverside Drive. Practical courses: (1) High School 
—preparatory and general; (2) Secretarial; (3) House- 
hold Arts; (4) Social Welfare and Community Service; 
(5) Music—all branches, 15 instructors, Summer School. 


N. ¥. City, 244 W. 72d St. Miss G. H. ScupprEr. 
Prospect Heights Hospital (ete, fom 


Theatre and Shopping District, New York City, offers a 
2% year course in nursing to young women having one 
year or more High School. $15 and $20 per month, uni- 
forms furnished. State educational qualifications. Apply to 
_N. Y., Brooklyn, 775 Washington Ave. Supt. oF NURSES. 


_ Metropolitan Hospital 


School of Nursing. Registered by the University—State 
of New York. Course two years and six months. For cal- 
_-endar apply to Principal. 
New York Ciiz, Welfare Island. 











agirls’ 
































NEW YORK 


New York Military Academy 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


More than military training—an En- 


gineering Preparatory School witha 
reputation for thorough scholastic 
work, Wholesome military training, 
College Preparatory and Junior 


Schools. Supervised athletics and 
study, Cavalry, Infantry, Cadet Band. Our illus- 
trated catalog tells thestory of this famous school. 


Brig.-Gen. Miron F, Davis, U.S. A., Supt. 





THE UNITED HOSPITAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

of Port Chester, New York 
Located in an attractive suburb of New York City. Two 
years and six months training leading to the degree of 
Registered Nurse. Strong theoretical courses. Super- 
vised practical work, High official rating. Attention 
to health and recreation. Text books, uniforms, al- 
lowance and scholarship for adyaneed study at Coluin- 
bia University provided. High-School graduate or the 
equivalent admitted. Mid-year -class now forming. 


For Information apply to Superintendent of Nurses 














The Knox School for Girls 


_College Preparatory, advanced academic course with 
diploma, music, art, home economics. Horseback riding. 
Winter sports. Lower school for girls 10 to 12 years 
old. Mrs. Russetn Houcuton. 


New York, Cooperstown. Box G. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 

Special advantages in Concert or educational work. All 

instruments, vocal, dramatie art, etc. Dormitories. Mas- 

ter Courses with world-famous artists began with opening 

of Fall Term, Sept. 20. Catalog, Address the RecisTRar. 
New York, Ithaca, 7 De Witt Park. 


St. Elizabeth Hospital 


Registered Training School for Nurses. 
in September and February. 





7 





Classes enter 


NEw York, Utica. 


Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children one year 
to 14 years have a Mother’s care; kindergarten, primary 
and grammar grades, music, dancing; best of food; medi- 
cal attention; experienced nurse. Mrs. M. Lewras Bunt, 


N. Y., Peekskill. 1120 Constant Ave. 
The Castle 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls. All departments. 


Separate schoul for young girls. Summer School, 


New Your, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 937. 


The Binghamton ‘Training School 


An ideal private home and school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture, 
Manual Training and all branches. Open the year round. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Boupt, Supt. 
New York, Binghamton, 108-112 Fairview Ave. 


OHIO 


Western Reserve Academy 


An endowec school for boys. Six modern buildings, large 

Campus. Preparation for college or technical school. 

Thorough courses in Agriculture. ~One iastructsr for every 

ten boys. All athletics. Rates $600. For catalog address 
Onto, Hudson, Box B-67. The Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, sleeping porch. Catalogue. 

P, S. Mouton, Headmaster; A. R. Grier, President, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 110. 


Carson Long Institute S27, 328" 5577 nous 


mountains, 5% hours 
from New York and 6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught 
how to learn, how to labor, how to live. College preparatory. 
Separate Junior School. Military training. Supervised 
Study Hour. Individual Instruction. Character Building 

Pa., New Bloomfield, Box C. [Supreme. Terms, $400. 


Cedar Crest A college for young women who appre- 


ciate life on a suburban campus, with 
modern equipment and commodious dormitories. Degree 
and certificate courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science. 
Household Arts, Music and Expression. New Department 
in Religious Education and Social Service. Wa. G. Curtis, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown, Litt.D., President. 
































For Girls 6-14 yrs. ‘Thoroughly 
Seven Gables equipped for the development 
of junior girls. Special care for health. A real and 
beautiful home. New gymnasium and pool, Horseback 


riding and canoeing. Address ae 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1506. 


7 School for 100 Girls. 178th Year, 
Linden Hall In Far-famed Lancaster Co., ‘‘Garden 


Spot of the U. §.’’ College Preparatory, General Academic, 


Home Economics, Secretarial, Music, Art, Expression. 
Courses for High School graduates. Separate Junior and 
Intermediate Depts. Gymnasium, Swimming. Catalog 


Pa., Lititz, Box 111. Address F, W. STHNGEL, D.D. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Highland Hall 


A School for Girls. High in the Mountains. 
Preparatory, General, Post-Graduate Courses. 
and Spring Camp part of School life. 

ELLEN C, Knates, A.B., Principal. 

PRHNNSYLVANtA, Hollidaysburg. 


Si ; or exceptional children. 
Miss Woods’ School fniivituat training ‘will 


develop the child who does not progress satisfactorily. 
24 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 
Mo.Liin Woops Harp, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Langhorne, Box 170. 


Bishopthorpe: Manor @,57ueg fcnool for, airls. 


enient to New York 
and Philadelphia. College preparatory and general courses. 
Two years finishing course for high school graduates, 
Secretarial work. Individual attention. New gymnasium 
and swimming pool. CLAupDB N. WYANT, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 259. 


TENNESSEE 


Castle Heights Military Academy 


Student Honor System. High Scholarship, Strong Faculty. 
Academic and Commercial Courses, Splendid Equipment. 
Eleven modern buildings. One of the finest campuses and 
athletic fields in South. Separate Junior Dept. Write 

TENN., Lebanon, Box 120, PResIDENT. [for catalogue, 


VIRGINIA 


College 
Autumn 

















MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. One of 
the largest private academies in the East. 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for 
the Universities, Government Academies 
er Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful. Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring water. High moral tone. Parental 
discipline. Separate building and special teachers 
for younger boys. Military training develops 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic park, Daily drills and exercises in open 
air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
only desired. Personal, individual instruction 
by our tutorial system. Academy sixty-four 
years old. $600,000 plant, full equipment, abso- 
lutely fireproof, Charges $650. Catalog free. Address 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., President 
Box G, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 

















Yo ung 


er Ss for Women, Standard 
Eastern College Junior College and High Sct.col 
Courses. Music, Art, WBxpression, Physical Education, 


and Household Arts. Hikes, Camping Trips, Horseback 
Riding, Outdoor Sports. One hour fom Washington, For 
catalog and Book of Views, address 

VIRGINIA, Manassas. R. H. Horuipay, President. 


Historie Junior College. Girls 
Southern College Ms Young Women. 61st year. 
$600. 


Social Training, Two-year College Courses. Pre- 
paratory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestie Science, Gym., Golf, Swimming, Tennis. 
ArtTHuour Kyup Davis, A. M, 
Va., Petersburg, 222 College Pl. 


‘ For Girls. High School and Junior 
Sullins College College Courses. Music, Expression, 
Domestic Science, etc. New buildings; every room con- 
necting bath. Swimming Pool. Horseback Riding. Moun- 
tain climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake. 


W. E. MarTINn, Ph.D., President. 
Bristol, Box @G. 


WISCONSIN 


St. John’s Military Academy 7° fnrtiean 


Rugby 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction, Situated on high, 


well-drained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region, 


Catalogue. 
Waukesha County, Box 7A. 


WISCONSIN, Delafield, 
Northwestern Military and Naval 
An Endowed Col- 


70 mi. from Chicago, 
Academy lege Preparatory School and Junior College, 
Its distinctive advantages and methods interest discrimi- 
nating parents. Cot. R. P. Davipson, Pres. 
Wis., Lake Geneva. 


SUMMER CAMP. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Camp Highland Lake 


One of America’s Most Splendidly Equipped Boys’ 
Camps. ‘‘Land of the Sky,’ on the Celebrated Asheyille 
Plateau, near Hendersonville, N. C.. For catalog, address 

Gmorcia MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Gmronera, College Park, 
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The 
Guarantee 





The 
Star (x) 


The 
Bureau 


The 
Institute 





Everything advertised 


in 


Good Housekeeping 
is Suaranteed 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed with every purchase 
you make of products found in the advertising pages 
of Goop HouseKkeeEpinc. The only condition is that in 
making purchases, the reader shall state that the 
advertisement was seen in Goop HousEeKEEPINc. 


All advertisements in Goop Housexegpine of foods, 
toilet preparations and household appliances are marked 
with a star (4%). This is the mark of a technical test. 


All foods and toilet preparations are tested in the 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, to determine 


_ their freedom from harmful ingredients. The Bureau is 


a department of research and chemical analysis, and no 
product in which a harmful substance is found can be 
advertised in Goop HousEKEEPING. ; 


All household appliances are tested in Goop House- 
KEEPING InsTITUTE, an actual laboratory occupying 
two entire floors. The tests are made by trained ex- 
perts under conditions approximating those in the 
average home. No household device can be advertised 
in Goop HousEKEEPING unless it has been so tested and 
approved. 


There are, of course, many products which cannot fall 
within the scope of these tests. In that case they under- 
go thorough scrutiny and field investigation. 


Every ADVERTISEMENT IN Goop HousEKEEPING IS 
GUARANTEED. 


He 


If you will use the advertising pages of Goop HousEKEEPING as a buying 
guide you will eliminate costly mistakes and experiments. You will be 
assured of only worthwhile merchandise. 




















January 1924 Good Housekeeping 





eA Place for Your Pennies 


“The Far- HERE is a battle—grim, relent- 
Flung Battle less, to the death—being fought 
Line in every city, town, village, and 


hamlet in America. And out in the country, where the 
air is pure and food plentiful, there is the struggle going 
on. In this year just closing the number of those who 
have been killed is greater by far than our losses were in 
France; we have no statistics to prove this statement, but 
in 1921 the death list was 107,000, and the yearly total 
is being reduced very, very Seale Then this is not an 
unusual battle that is going.on? No, it is the everlasting 
fight against one of man’s worst enemies—Tuber- 
culosis, the Great White Plague. In the past ten years 
it has Bieacd nearly one and a half million victims— 
men, women, youths, maidens, boys, girls, babies. Six 
_ thousand of those who died in 1921 were children under 
__ five; one man in every five who dies between fifteen and 
forty-five owes his death to this disease. About fifty 
_ percent of all children between five and ten show signs of 
tuberculosis infection; at fifteen the percentage ranges 
_ between fifty and ninety. Only the widespread knowl- 
edge that good food, sunshine and fresh air, exercise, rest, 
and sleep make it possible for most children to overcome 
| the infection keeps us from having a death-rate that 
would sadden the nation. As it is we have a death-rate 
that is needlessly high, for not only can tuberculosis be 
prevented; itcan becured. But to cure it in the majority 
of cases requires early diagnosis and treatment. Few 
_ indeed would be the deaths from tuberculosis if every 
Se hunsan body had the care and supervision that is given 
_ to the average machine of any description. Periodic 
examinations would detect not only this but other dis- 
_ eases in their incipiency and lead to a cure while that is 
possible. Marvelous and unexpected recoveries from 
_ tuberculosis are recorded—such as Christy Mathewson’s, 
which was related in our August issue—but to the average 
man the grip of tuberculosis is the grip of death. 



































‘There Isa UT the situation is improving; the 
Place In It death-rate is being cut down year 
For You by year. The National Tuber- 


culosis Association, with offices at 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, is carrying on a campaign that will ultimately 
reduce Mee conlosis to a third-rate disease, make its 
victims as few as those of smallpox. To do this, however, 
“it must have cooperation; it must have ode for the 
workers that are pressing the enemy back all along the 
line; it must have beds where sufferers can be segregated 
from their families and kept frcm spreading the disease; 


it must have open-air schools, preventoria, outdoor 
camps for children predisposed to the disease. The co- 


operation that will provide all these things is particularly 

easy to give just now. All about us are the signs of the 
Association’s campaign—the Christmas Seal, the Santa 
Claus message of hope and good cheer. The puretace of 
one of them makes you, makes any one, a partner of all 
those who are saying in increasing numbers, “I will 
help.”- Last year 384,000,000 seals were sold at one 
cent each. This year one billion seals have been printed. 
1at means that you should buy not less than ten; it also 
ans that you must buy more or they will not all be 
Id. Many can spare but the penny that one costs; 
rs should take their share. And having bought them, 


use them. They are messengers with sealed lips unless. 
they are sent forth. Used as designated, they spread 
the glad tidings, “Tuberculosis can be prevented, can 
be cured.” And to those who see them they carry the’ 
message of your belief in the work that is being done, 
your willingness to help. 

It is the ambition of the National ‘Tuberculosis 
Association and its branches eventually to eliminate 
tuberculosis in the United States, just as yellow fever 
has been wiped out in Cuba and Central America. 
To many this sounds visionary, but in the eyes of 
science it is a possible thing; also it is a highly prob- 
able thing, although it means long, hard, and conéerted 
effort. 


“Let's HERE is no time like winter time to 
Go turn the human heart toward home. 
Home!” Summer days are days of roaming, 


when the hills call and the woods beckon and there- is 
invitation everywhere to be up and away. And home is 
a resting place, a restaurant, a bedroom, the starting 
place for a journey into a field of freedom. When we 
must stay in the house we throw open doors and windows; 
we try to bring the outdoors in in compensation for our 
incarceration. And lo, winter comes, and the hillsides 
are covered with sodden yao the woods hold out 
bare, gaunt hands, and the invitation is changed to a 
ehallenee except for the hardy few. Then in its turn 
home gleams and snuggles and invites. Its doors are 
closed against the cold, a barrier to the howling winds, 
the driving rain, the cold hands of the death that winter 
symbolizes. “Back, stand back!” say the gleaming fires, 
making a summer land in which there is a lure to which 
one gladly yields, finding in it surcease of longing, balm 
for tired feet, rest, and sleep. 

Perhaps that is what makes the round of our year so 
pleasant. One tires of what one has always; in newness 
there is charm. Spring is always beautiful because it 
follows winter. Summer delights because it is different 
from spring; it is a time of intensities.rather than half- 
way passions. Autumn holds.out lavish hands to heap 
our baskets full of richness to be cherished. ‘Then 
winter comes, and the horizon narrows and gray day 
follows gray day, with the cold deepening and gathering 
strength until it rushes out at one at every turn. Then 
home comes into its own, its honest love winning back 
the wandering feet that have followed so many trails 
since winter was here before. 

Dawn comes cold and gray. Over the snow the red 
sun gleams, trying to win back lost affection by a show 
of warmth. The hills hide their nakedness with a shroud, 
hoping thereby to deceive. Bare trees hold new-fallen 
snow in imitation of their fallen leaves. But the eye 
turns sure and unwavering to the streamer floating up 
into the sky from the chimney that is the sign of home. 
There is no winter day so bright that it can long compete 
with the glowing hearth, so morning and noon and after- 
noon leave the heart securely tied. And when the winter 
night comes down and the stars come out—God’s in his 
heaven, man’s in his home—there is no place in all the 
wide world quite so nice, quite so sure to offer peace 
and satisfaction, as this. 


WILuiAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EDITOR 
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‘The Mysterious Letter 


that put more appetizing food on 2,000,000 tables 


NE morning some years ago 
C) the postman brought us a 

puzzling letter. It came from 
a scientist in Warrington, England, 
who said, in effect: “I have a method 
in which you will be interested.” 
That was all—he gave no real clue 
to his meaning. However, we re- 
plied: “If you are ever in the United 
States come to see us.” 


Some months later he did come 
and explained the idea whose full de- 
velopment by us was to effect sweep- 
ing changes in cooking methods. We 
employed him and through several 
long years we perfected, by more 
than 1000 experiments, the method 
which gave to the world a new, re- 
markable, cooking ingredient. 


This ingredient was a rich, creamy 
shortening made from the pure 
sweet oils of growing plants. Here, 
for the first time,was a single shorten- 
ing which not only filled every 
shortening need—every cake mak- 
ing, baking and frying purpose, but 
actually improved the cooking re- 
sults. 


New delicate flavors 
from food 
In every state experienced cooks 


welcomed Crisco as a new aid to 
their skill because it instantly re- 


They discovered that with Crisco the 
fine, natural flavors of foods asserted 
themselves, undisguised, as formerly, 
by the flavor of the shortening. Egg 
plant, for example, has a very subtle, 
almost elusive flavor easily destroyed 
in the cooking, yet women found 
that egg plant fried in Crisco re- 
tained to the full the piquant taste 
that Nature gave it. . 


For you, as for a multitude of other 
women, Crisco deep frying will re- 
tain all the delicate, natural flavors 
just as if these flavors were impris- 
oned in air tight cases. Crisco puts 
such a quick brown seal on fried 
foods that the flavors can’t get out 
and neither can the Crisco soak in. 


To your muffins, to your biscuits 
and hot breads, Crisco will lend the 
same delicious flavors achieved by 
many of our most noted cooks—the 
rich, natural flavors of the ingredi- 
ents. 


Friends by the million 


and what they say 


To keep sympathetically in touch 
with home cooking we often send 






out women who chat with house- 
keepers about culinary problems. 
Among the most thoughtful house- 
keepers these investigators find an 
almost universal preference for 
Crisco. Some of the following'varied 
and interesting reasons for this pref- 
erence may be new to you: 


“Because it is a pure, wholesome, 
vegetable shortening, not an animal 
fat,” say many women. “Because it 
stays sweet and fresh indefinitely; 
need not be kept in the ice-box,” say 
others. 


“I prefer Crisco because, after 
straining, you can use it again and 
again. Why, you can fry onions, then 
fish, and then potatoes in Crisco and 
the potatoes will not even hint of 
the onions or fish,” is one comment 
often heard. 


Without a doubt you can achieve 
in your own home the same delicious 
cooking results that husbands and 
children are enjoying in 2,000,000 
other homes. Ask your grocer for a 
can of Crisco today; use it in any of 
your own favorite recipes without 
any bothersome change of method, 


- Avoid Smoke and Unpleasant Odor! 


By using this fat you can keep your whole 
house fresh and charmingly free from odor 
yet still enjoy French Fried Potatoes, Dough- 
nuts and all the delicious foods which re- 
quire deep-frying. 





vealed new delights in food flavors. 


Cc pyright 1924, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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By Violet Alleyn Storey 


On New Year’s Day in the long ago, 
When streets lay huddled in fluffy snow, 
Great-Grandma greeted each courtly beau. 


The formal room where she reigned as queen 


Was draped in garlands of red and green 


With sprigs of mistletoe hung between. 


And proud in hoop-skirts of silk and lace, 

Stiff curls abob round her smiling face, 
Great-Grandma stood near the chimney place. 
Belled sleighs drew up with a crunching sound; 
Young men alighted on frosty ground, 

And took the steps in a single bound. 


Each brought his hostess some sweet or posy; 
ach found the fireplace so very cozy, 
While hearts waxed warrn and young cheeks grew rosy. 


Then wassail flowed, and King Feast held sway, 
And lamplight spattered the fringe of day 
Before the gentlemen went away. 


And even then one had lingered still 
(He feared his horse must have had a chill, 
And begged to wait at the lady’s will—) 


So wait he did, and that New Year’s nig 
Was lovely then with a threefold light, 
For lamp and hearth and new love glowed bright! 


Sie os a ac 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 
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IRST of all, about doughnuts, if 

you don’t mind. It is a grim way 

to begin and properly despised of 

the best authors, but a doughnut 
comes into this story with a thud, crash 
into a pious and unsuspecting face, and I 
should like it to be understood from the 
start that a doughnut in the face is very 
far indeed from being pleasant. It stings. 
The hand that threw this doughnut be- 
longed to a girl, aged fifteen at the time, 
but sixteen next term, who, though per- 
haps to be pitied in that she was at a very 
strict orphan school, and, like all the girls 
there, was fatherless and poor, possessed 
the singular advantage in life of having a 
grave nose—one of those perfectly straight, 
slender, rather long ones which on more 
elderly countenances very much frighten 
me. poe never know what is going on 
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behind a nose like that, 
and I may tell you at 
once that you never knew 
what might not be going 
on behind the grave 
nose that this girl had. 
Known as Quaggie to 
her schoolfellows, she was 
thus called because one 
of them read in “The 
Swiss Family Robinson” 
about the boys. finding 
an animal which their 
learned father told them 
was “the quagga, a wild 
ass”; and a wild ass, if 
ever there was one, this 
girl was. Of a melan- 
choly air—thanks to her 
grave nose — something 
used to come over her, 
and all of a sudden, with- 
out rhyme, reason, or 
warning, she would be 
up to a prank of which 
no one but a wild ass, no one indeed but 
a deranged or lunatic ass, possibly could 
be capable. 

Subject, then, as she was to these 
prankish fits, this grave nose that she had 
on her face was of enormous value to her. 
Mothers watching her would think of their 
own unruly daughters and sigh; and at 
the very moment, brooding behind her 
grave nose, she probably would be plan- 
ning some diabolical piece of mischief 
from the just punishment for which her 
grave nose nine times out of ten would save 
her scot-free. 

Her bosom friend in the school, the two 
were inseparable, was called Washy, and 
from Quaggie Washy was altogether dif- 
ferent. As kind and good a child as ever 
it has been my pleasure to meet, loved and 
deserving to be loved by all who knew her, 


The 


Gia 


with the 
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Washy was so called in affectionate di- 
minutive of Washington because, like that 
good and great man, she could not tell a 
he. With Quaggie she admitted to the 
bosom friendship between them one other 
girl, Billie, and immediately I have made 
you acquainted with Billie the story will 
begin to look much more like a story than, 
I admit, it does at present. Billie, then, 
was so Called by all the school, not, as you 
might imagine, because she was of a bright 
and lively disposition, but because, poor 


child, she was a living martyr to bilious- — 


ness. She was low down in the school as a 
result of her affliction, her work being so 
frequently interfered with, and personally 
I have a great sympathy with her. My 
own schooldays were largely clouded by a 
tendency to sick headaches of a most 
grievous nature, and I admit now, looking 
back, that it was curious how some of the 
most calamitous upheavals of my nervous 
system coincided with the indulgence of a 
very mysterious craving my system had 
for nougat, the pink sort, not the white. 
This girl Billie’s affliction seems to have 
been much the same as mine, but in her 
case it was doughnuts. 

Now then! A week before the end of 
the last term, in which Quaggie was fifteen 
—the Christmas term—Billie’s most lov- 
ing mother sent Billie for her birthday a 
postal-order for two shillings; and three 
days before breaking-up’day one of the 
mistresses went downtown to give an 
order in connection with the solemn Annual 
Visit of the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors for the solemn Annual Prize 
Distribution, and very kindly took Billie 
with her. There was a pastrycook’s bang 
next door to the shop into which the mis- 
tress went, and it must have been a special 
doughnut day or something at this pastry- 
cook’s, for the window was positively 
heaped with the most glorious doughnut 
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Billie had ever seen. I must tell you that 
the craving of Billie’s system for dough- 
nuts was exactly, when she saw a dough- 
nut, as if she had a wolf inside her gnawing 
her. The aroma of these doughnuts heaped 
in that window poured out into the street, 
‘swept up the dilated nostrils of poor 
Billie, and rushed down to this wolf that 
was inside her, causing him to leap and 
bound within her and rend her amain. 
He had to be quelled. Billie slipped into 
the shop like a flash, the concentrated 
aroma therein almost causing her to swoon; 
exchanged her postal-order for a dozen 
of the best; concealed the bag about her 
tson; rejoined her mistress; and when 
e got back to school rushed up to her 
ormitory and concealed the magnificent 
elve beneath her pillow. 

ell, that night Billie lowered six dough- 
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nuts to the wolf inside her, which abated 
him for the time being, and very early next 
morning gave him five more, when he 
somewhat surprisingly intimated that he 
had had enough. Billie therefore hid the 
twelfth doughnut again beneath her pil- 
low and went down to breakfast, for which 
for some reason she found she had no 
appetite, and noticed, too, that the room 
was horribly hot and that the food had 
a heavy, oily kind of smell. This hot, 
clammy kind of atmosphere followed poor 
Billie about all the morning, and then 
just before lunch the poor child went down 
with one of the most calamitous attacks 
of her malady she had ever known. She 
was laid to bed 

Late in the afternoon Quaggie and 
Washy very sympathetically went up to 
see their suffering little playmate, and 


has turned from the 
grim earnest of “If 
Winter Comes,’ and 
“This Freedom’ to a 
diverting tale that for 
sheer trresponstble joy- 
ousness Surpasses any- 
thing we have seen in 
months. Readitand we 
promise you will smile 


Away flew the doughnut perfectly straight 
and crashed with appalling suddenness 
and force into the face of the Old Goat 


poor Billie, who was by now beyond speech, 
drew the twelfth doughnut from under her 
fevered pillow and, with the wan smile of 
one who, preparing to meet her end, now 
sees the vanities of this life in their true 
light, handed it to the Wild Ass, who, 
though not particularly wanting it, for by 
reason of its long incarceration under 
Billie’s pillow it was by no means the 
stately doughnut it once had been, very 
nicely accepted it. 

When Quaggie and Washy got outside 
the death-chamber, however, 

“T say, Washy,” said the Wild Ass, “I 
don’t want this beastly thing, do you?” 

“No, thank you,” replied Washy, much 
less politely than the words sound. 

“Don’t thank me,” said the Wild Ass 
courteously. ‘‘Well, what shall we do 
with the loathsome thing? Oh, ae you 


14 
what, Washy,” she then said, sparkling 
behind her grave nose, “I tell you what, 
I vote I plug somebody with it.” 

Now, it is here of great importance to 
amplify a remark you have just heard 
Quaggie make, and to tell you what a 
nailing shot she indeed was and how she 
came to be so. You know, of 
course, that by a profound and 
mysterious dispensation of nature 
no girl can throw straight. The 
Wild Ass presented in her own 
person the very remarkable case 
of a girl who, by taking thought, 
had absolutely overcome the 
most grievous handicap of her 
SEX; 

“Very well,” said she to her- 
self, “if I can not hit what I aim 
at, [shall teach myself to hit what 
I don’t aim at but want to plug. 
I realize now that all my life, 
when I aim at one thing, I shall 
hit another. I shall carefully 
measure and record the variation. 
In time I shall be able to judge it 
to a T, and then when I wish to 
hit a particular object, I shall 
know just how far wide of my 
‘mark to aim, and J shall plug it 
slick in the eye every time.” 

This she did, and with so much 
intelligence and perseverance that 
at the time of which I write she 
could indeed (to use her own lan- 
guage) judge her margin of error 
to a T and, aiming at one thing, 








poor Laura Bool, and their scorn and 
loathing reached never so high a pitch as 
when, year after year with a sickening 
regularity, she was selected by the Head- 
mistress (whose favorite very properly she 
was) to sit on the platform at Speech Day, 
there to be venerated as winner of the 
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plug slick in the eye an object far 
removed from that which she in- 
tended to hit. I have seen her at cricket 
aim to her left and hit the stumps yards 
to her right; and I once saw her on a lawn 
tennis court, first wistfully pondering be- 
hind her grave nose while she toyed with 
a ball, then deliberately aim at her dear 
mother and hit a small boy yards away 
a most cruel knock on the back of the head. 

Yes, that girl, aiming at one thing, 
could hit any other thing she chose, and 
you can imagine then the delicious antici- 
pation of Washy when Quaggie looked up 
suddenly and said: “Oh, Washy, I’ve 
got it for that perfect heaven of a buzz of 
mine! I’m going to plug Laura Bool!” 

“Oh, Quaggie!’”’ breathed Washy, clasp- 
ing her hands together. “Oh, Quaggie, 
how glorious!» When?” 

The Wild Ass broke off now all traces 
of communication with angels. Positively 
unearthly and causing the graveness of 
her nose almost to melt away was the 
sparkling of her eyes as she exclaimed: 
“‘Vou’d never guess! Oh, Washy, while 
she is sitting on the platform with all the 
fossils and horrors at the Speech Day 
tomorrow!” 

Washy almost swooned. ‘Oh, Quag- 
gie!’”’ whispered Washy, her voice faint 
with ecstatic emotion, “Oh, Quaggie!”’ 
And then, as I have said, almost swooned. 

While Washy swoons and the Wild Ass 
diabolically sparkles, you must know, if 
you please, that Laura Bool, sixteen and 
at the head of the top form, was a plain 
but supremely model girl who possessed 
all those attributes of piety, earnestness, 
primness, and diligence which I now know 
to be eminently desirable and of which, 
even when I was the Wild Ass’s age, I am 
sure I can not have had as little tolerance 
as had she. Quaggie, indeed, and almost 
all the other girls, scorned and loathed 


Good Conduct Prize by all the other girls 
who sat in the body of the hall and gazed 
upon her. But we need not distress our- 
selves with that now; we must return to 
Washy coming out of her swoon and 
breathing, 

“Oh, Quaggie; 
you’d never dare!” 

Quaggie, sparkling like the sun on the 
sea at high tide, nodded her grave nose 
with a positively creepy diabolicality at 
Washy. 

“Daren’t I!” said the Wild Ass in a voice 
that simply gave kind Washy creeps all 
through her inside. ‘“Daren’t I! Of course 
I dare! 
come over me all of a moment, and you 
know that when an idea comes like that 
nothing can possibly make me resist it. 
Oh, listen, Washy, and hear how utterly 
perfect it will be! 

“We'll scrum in at the very back of the 
hall, Washy, just as we did last year, and 
we'll sit alone on the back form just as we 
did then. They turn out the lights in the 
hall and blaze them up on the platform, 
so I can’t possibly be seen when I stand 
up to buzz, and I shall study my distance 
carefully off some one sitting the right 
distance from Laura, and then at the right 
moment J shall take poor dear Billie’s 
doughnut out of my handkerchief, and 
stand up and let fly, and hit Laura full 
plug probably bang on her smeary fore- 
head. Oh, Washy, imagine her sitting 
there smug as an onion on a teapot and 
having that doughnut come walloping out 
of the darkness straight into her face! 
Oh, Washy!” , 

“Oh, Quaggie,” breathed Washy. 

They hugged. 

“But Quaggie,” said kind Washy pre- 
sently, when they had, as it were, un- 


oh, Quaggie darling, 


IT tell you, Washy, this idea has 


The Girl With the Grave Nose 


‘swooned, “‘but Quaggie, there will be the 


most terrible and awful row, and. what will 
happen to us goodness only knows.” 

“Tt’s worth it,” returned Quaggie, 
“whatever happens to us. All the same, 
if you want to know, I’m pretty sure 
there will be no row at all, because 

I don’t think it ever will be 

found out. I don’t believe any 

one on the platform will ever 
know anything about it—except, 
‘of course, Laura, who I hope 
and trust will remember it all 
her life and be all the better for 
it. Even if she reports it after- 
ward, what can happen? It’s 
the last day of the term; we all 
go home next morning. All 

Tucks could do would be to de- 
' tain the whole school till she 

finds out the culprit,”and that 
it is absolutely certain she will 
not do, for she couldn’t possibly 
upset all the arrangements. No, 
at the worst nothing can happen 
till next term, and by then it will 
all have been forgotten. Washy, 
this doughnut buzz is not only 
the most heavenly lark that 
could be imagined, but also, 
as far as I can see, the safest.” 

Ah, thus does rash and stupid 
youth delude itself that sin can 
go scot-free! 

Washy in bed that night 
squirmed several times in raptur- 
ous thought upon the morrow’s 
glorious whiz of the doughnut, 
and rosy with anticipation came 

to breakfast and looked up the table to 
catch Quaggie’s eye. Strangely, the eye 
of the Wild Ass gave no corresponding 
radiance. The Wild Ass throughout the 
meal sat gloomily behind her grave nose, ~ 
and her eye when it met Washy’s was a 
glum and dispirited eye. This disturbed 
kind Washy, and very much more dis- 
turbed was she when, flying to her dear | 
friend, immediately they were released, 
she was greeted with the intelligence: 

““Washy, Dve been thinking it over 
and, heavenly though that doughnut buzz 
unquestionably would be, I don’t believe 
I can do it.” 

“Oh, Quaggie,” cried Washy, “you can’t 
mean that! Why ever not?” 

Quaggie’s voice was heavy with the 
heaviness of one who abandons a cherished 
longing. “‘Because of you, Washy,” said 
Quaggie heavily. 

“Of me?” cried Washy. 

“Washy,” said Quaggie, ‘in all this 
perfectly heavenly idea we’d forgotten 
one thing, and I thought of it only this 
morning while I was dressing. Darling, 
we had forgotten that awful truthfulness 
of yours. If Laura Bool sneaks that she’s 
been plugged with a doughnut, Tucks will 
naturally ask who did it or who knows 
anything about it, and with this dreadful 
habit of yours of never being able to tell 
a lie, where shall I be?’ 

“Oh, dear,” sighed kind Washy, “I 
never thought of that,” and a great gloom 
settled upon her countenance. 

The Wild Ass over her grave nose looked 
gloomily on the gloom of Washy. 

“Well, there you are,” said the Wild 
Ass. ‘What is the good of me plugging 
Laura with this doughnut when I might 
just as well stand up immediately I h 
let fly and admit I had done it? 
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“Well,” said Washy, ‘if I don’t rest and, above all, cool my burning feet, I believe I shall die.” So 
she took off her shoes and stockings and bathed in the cool, delicious stream her hot and blistered feet 


Washy, it’s most cruelly hard on me, but 
really I think I had better give it up.” 
She took out the doughnut in her hand- 
kerchief, unwrapped it, and fondled it 
lovingly. “It does seem a most cruel 
shame,” she said, “but really I think 
Thad.” 

Washy also fondled the sullen but splen- 









did thing. “Oh, Quaggie,” she cried, “you 
can’t, you mustn’t! Oh, Quaggie, you 
simply must plug Laura with this. Look 
here, I do most solemnly promise that this 
time, if I am asked, I really and truly will 
not tell the truth.” 

The Wild Ass for some moments brooded 
heavily behind her grave nose. “But, 


Washy,”’ she then said, “can I trust you? 
You know what it is with you whenever 
you are asked anything.” 

Tears started into kind Washy’s eyes. 
“TL do know, Quaggie,” she cried. ‘‘Just 
as something often comes over you all of 
a sudden so that you can’t possibly resist it, 
and makes you do (Continued on page 137) 
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ENE STRATTON-PORTER, though 
best known as a fiction writer, is 


also a great naturalist. Her field studies 
have painstakingly thorough, with 
the result that she has given to the world 
several volumes of unquestioned excellence. 
Among them are “Birds of the Bible” and 
“Moths of the Limberlost”—a region in 
northern Indiana that she has made known 
the world around and which should be pre- 
served by either her state or the nation as a 
bird and flower sanctuary in homor of her. 
The stories that we shall have the pleasure 
of passing on to -you are true stories of -her 
experiences. She suggested the title for 
them, saying she would doubt them herself 
if any one told them to her. She has no 
witnesses for most of them, but, says she, 
“I give my word that the things I have 
recorded really did occur exactly as I have set 
them down.” We expect these storics to run 


throughout the year in Good Housekeeping. 
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The First ofa Series of Nature 
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RIMARILY I went afield to make 
scientific and charactér studies of 
the birds. I wished to write of 
them on a basis of perfect truth 

concerning their characteristics and habits. 
I hoped to reproduce them exactly as they 
lived and carried out. their home life. I 
had no thought of undertaking any branch 
of field work beyond this. 

But I soon learned that the fields, the 
swamps, and the woods were filled with rare 
and exquisite flowers, that here and there 
compelling landscapes were » confronting 
me, and early in bird work afield Ifound 
in deep, dark places, clinging to branches, 
to bark,to the under sides of leaves, in 
hollow trees, huge creatures akin to butter- 
flies; having wings ranging from three to 
over seven inches in sweep, gorgeously 
feathered with colors as bright as the 
brightest of the flowers, exquisitely 
marked, some of them having set in their 
wings tiny moons and_half-moons like 
isinglass, through which the finest print 
could be read. 


A Mtracle and a Marvel 


I was afield with a wagon load of 
cameras and paraphernalia for the purpose 
of picturing any pose or characteristic of 
the birds that I could materialize photo- 
graphically. Naturally, my first thought 
was to secure reproductions of these won- 
derful big night moths, also. 

With only short experience Ijfound the 
forests and fields of May and June were 
flocking with moths; that night was made 
splendid by the colors of their softly- 
fanning, jeweled velvet wings. I found 
these creatures everywhere—creeping up 
from the brown leaves of earth with wet 
wings, in some cases not larger than my 
thumb nail, and great pursy bodies striped 
with yellow, gray and red. In enchanted 
amazement I watched the tiny wings droop 
and widen and spread until, in a short time, 
before my eyes they had developed to a 
sweep of four and a half, five, or even six 
inches. I found that the moths were 
unable to fly or to lift the weight of their 
bodies until these wings had dried and 
hardened. 








Tales You Won’t Believe 


I began making a collection of every 
work of note that ever had been published 
on the subject of moths. Back to the days 
of Linneus and Pliny and Aristotle I 
went, searching for every line I ‘could 
find pertaining to them. I began mak- 
ing pictorial records of each moth I 
found in the open on a suitable location. 
Then, as I learned their habits and char- 
acteristics, I began carrying home the 
cocoons they spun for winter quarters, and 
making a collection of pupa cases which the 
moths of earth provide for their dormant 
period while the winds rave and the rain 
and snow fall. 

At first I was bewildered by their life 
processes; then slowly, through experience, 
through research, I learned one of the most 
wonderful stories that Nature has to un- 
fold to any of her lovers. The life process 
of our big native moths of May and June 
reads like the’wildest fairy-tale. We find 
them in the swamps and forests, fluttering 
about the lights in parks in cities where 
there is much foliage, but we do not realize 
that the fragile and exquisitely colored 
creatures, so delicate and fine that 
the lightest touch of a finger-tip 
brushes the feathers of velvet down 
from their wings, are the shortest link 
in the chain of their existence. 

Like delicate fern fronds their antenne 
quiver before them. Like silk and velvet 
of every color of the rainbow their 
jeweled wings softly bear them through 
the night. Their eyes are so rudimentary 
that they distinguish only brilliant lights. 
Sciencehasnot yet discovered in what man- 
ner they seek and find each their own. 
They have no digestive apparatus. They 
take no food. From five to ten days ac- 
complish the period of their lives, and they 
creep away to a dark ‘spot, their mission 
performed, their nights of glory in the or- 
chards of May and June spent lavishly. 

The first step in learning moth history 
the bewildered person who finds one of 
these beautiful creatures must take is to 
realize that it passed the winter, the ice, 
the snow, the storm, the alternate heat and 
cold, in a cocoon woven against the bark of 
a tree, under the roof of a building, in a 
hollow tree, or dangling by threads of silk 
from a branch, or a few inches under- 
ground in a brown, shell-like case so thin 
that the antennz and the sex of the moth 
may be distinguished through its cover. 

The warmth and the fragrance of May 
bring moths from these winter quarters into 
the world in a beauty of birth not exceeded 
by any created thing. Their gorgeous 
wings are filled with small pneumatic tubes 
which harden and make flight possible for 
them. Théy are covered with millions of 
exquisite little feathers so lined and placed 
as to mark them into patterns of in- 
describable delicacy and beauty. The 
wing bases of the females are reinforced 
with stiff bristles that help to sustain their 
heavy, egg-laden abdomens in flight while 
searching for the right trees upon which 
each species deposits its eggs. Because of 
the necessity for longer flight, and greater 
activity in finding and courting the female, 
the males have an extra support to the 
lower wing which so strengthens it that 
male moths are enabled to fly even with 
wing edges badly tattered from being 


entangled in vines, or attacked by birds,’ 


mice, and squirrels. 
Usually the moths emerge about ten 


o’clock in the forenoon. Toward evening 
the tubes in their wings have hardened and 
been filled with air from the respiratory 
organs so that they are truly pneumatic; 
they have raised and lowered them in 
exercise to start circulation until they are 
so strong that they attempt flight. 

The male is usually smaJJer than the 
female, brighter colored in his markings, 
more agile on wing. The female, in some 
Instances from a third to a fourth larger 
than the male, emerges for her mission 
having a wing sweep of. perhaps an inch 
more than the male, her markings quite 
as elaborate but not so deep.in color, and 
having larger antenne and a big, pursy 
abdomen which carries, by actual count, 
from two to over six hundred eggs, varying 
jn number with the species. The weight of 
these is so great that she usually remains 
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where she emerges, or attempts only very 
short flights to find: her. own particular 
tree, shrub, or vine. It is the mission of the 
male to find- his mate-and fertilize her 
eggs... 2. 
By morning she is ready to begin 
depositing them, and it is one of the 
miracles of a world.teeming with natural 
history. miracles" how these creatures, so 
poorly .endowéd with sight, so uncertain 
and ‘weighted: in their flight, always find 
exactly the right. shrub, tree, or vine upon 
which to deposit their eggs, so that the 
tiny caterpillars, which soon emerge from 
the eggs, shall each be upon the right food 
for it to begin eating when it appears. 
These little fellows, not much thicker 
than a thread, are about a quarter of 
an inch. in- length when they break 
their shells and (Continued on page ror) 


As I stood with the big female moth on my fingers, the night became a vi- 
brant thing of velvet wings, of velvet sound and brilliant color—a thing so 
exquisite that God Himself must have enjoyed the excellence of His handiwork 
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has long been famous for his 
portraits of lovable, way- 
ward vagabonds, who tound 
the world of convention a little 


tootame, This new serial in- 


troduces a knight-errant hero 
who finds that world a Iittle 
too wild for him. You wll 
share Uncle David's’ amuse- 
ment—and horror—at the 
narvete of the young Australian 


How the Story Began: 


S THIS story is—technically at 
A least — autobiographical, you 
must allow me first to explain 
who I am: My name is David 
Fontenay, Associate of the Royal 
Academy, painter of charming women. 
I am forty-five, a widower; step-father 
to a charming young woman who 
chooses to keep an embroidered-bag 
shop in stuffy London instead of spend- 
ing the golden days with me in my villa 
in southern France; uncle to two 
nephews, my sisters’ children. 

My father was an honorary canon and 
rector of a country parish. My younger 
sister, Muriel, married an amiable 
young parson who has since become a 
bishop. I owe him a great deal, for it 
was he who persuaded my father to let 
me off from the traditional family call- 
ing and send me to Paris to study art. 
Tom and Muriel have a son. 

My other sister, Dorcas, eloped with 
an itinerant preacher named Burden. I 
believe they went to Australia to con- 
vert the blacks. Muriel has corre- 
sponded with her at five-year intervals, 
and once reported a baby. 

Behold me, then, unhampered by 
family ties, leading an ideal existence, 
with my villa, my work, which I take 
with immense seriousness, and my 
friends and play. My work and my 
friends combined delightfully in my 
last portrait, for I was painting, without 
pay, the Princess Nadia Ramiroff, a 
Russian refugee, with her strange olive- 
pearl complexion, her green-gray eyes, 
and her mysterious Slavic profile. I 
had a thousand difficulties with the tilt 
of her nose, which obstinately refused to 
be right. That is why I painted steadily 
through her luncheon appointment, and 
she was forced through hunger to accept 
my belated hospitality. 

We were dallying with our coffee, looking 
out the long window to the sapphire sea, 
when there was a sudden outburst and 
interruption. The door burst open and in 
walked a strange person in a billycock hat, 
grasping a dusty bag. 

He grinned—a wide, disarming grin. 
“Y’m Amos Burden,” said he, “and my 
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The Goming of 


mother’s dead, and I’ve just come 
from Australia.” 

“Good Lord!” said I. 

This must be a son of my sister 
Dorcas who ran away with the itinerant 
preacher. 

Nadia, still in her black evening dress— 
she had been too hungry to change— 
leaned back in her chair, watching him 
amusedly. He stretched out a long pointing 
arm. ‘That my aunt?” 

“Madame,” said I, “is the Princess 


Illustrated by. | Games 


Ramiroff. Princess, may I present Mr. 
Amos Burden?” 

She leaned forward with extended hand, 
every kind of enchanting malice in her eyes. 
Suddenly he gripped it in his huge paw. 

“How d’ye do, mum.” 

He held on to her until I saw her wince. 

“T got a letter,” said he, routing one out 
from a greasy note-case. ‘Mother wrote f 
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it just before she died. Said I was to give 
it to you.” 

I exchanged a glance of permission with 
Nadia and opened the letter. It was of 
considerable length, but it was from my 
sister Dorcas. 

“Dear Brother David— 
My dear husband found peace 
many years ago, and as he had no relatives 
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living, and as I am going to join him 

very soon, you are the only man of the 

family alive to whom I can write con- 
cerning my only son, Amos. 

“Last night, after I guessed my sentence 
from the doctor’s lips, I lay awake all night 
thinking of my boy Amos and probing my 
conscience to learn whether I had done my 
duty by him or not. A Voice came to me 
saying that I had not. 

‘Amos is twenty-five years old. He has 
never left Warraranga; he has never seen 


Theld out my hand to the seedy crook in 
expressive gesture. Dorothea without 
being told put her finger on the bell. 
Said I, “Will you give me the note, 
or shall I telephone to the police?”’ 


a town. The Voice tells me that it is 
not right that he should remain here all 
his life without subjecting himself to 
the discipline of the world. I would 
far sooner send him, after my death, 
into the great world of Europe, under 
sure guidance, and yours, dear brother 
David, is the only guidance that I 
know. 

“Tf hewerepoor in the world’s goods, 
my pride would not allow me to ask 
such a favor, but thanks to the Ever- 
lasting Mercy, we have prospered 
exceedingly. Besides the land and 
stock and crops there is something 
like fifty thousand pounds lying at 
compound interest in the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia. 

“T have spoken to Amos and laid 

upon him commands which he faith- 
fully promises to execute.” 
_ This sentence was written with 
innumerable quivers and what fol- 
lowed dwindled gradually into illegi- 
bility. But what she wrote sufficed. 
He had promised to come to Europe 
for five years, to seek me out, and to 
place himself under my tutelage. 

I put the letter back in my pocket. 
“You reckon to be with me for five 
years?” 

He nodded sagely. 
time.” 

‘““A damned long time,” said I. 

I saw him wince. 

What in Heaven’s name was I to do? 
If be had been a normal young 
Australian of decent upbringing, the 
problem would have been compara- 
tively easy. But he wasn’t. He had 
the habits and manner and speech of a 
coal-heaver. In the social—you may 
call it snobbish—sense of the word, he 
was impossible. 

Of course, I could repudiate all 
responsibility and send him about his 
business with good advice. But some- 
how I could not disregard the message 
of the dead woman who had been my 
sister. I read her letter over again, 
two or three times .. . 

And then the brilliant idea occurred 
to me. I would turn him over to 
Dorothea. She must leave her em- 
broidered-bag shop and come out 
immediately and take charge. 


“It’s a long 


Chapter IV 


I RANG up the Princess Nadia early 
in the morning to put off the sit- 

ting. She pouted audibly. Wasn’t she 
really to be permitted to play with the 
bear? I replied that my studio, with 
which alone she was concerned, lay apart 
from whatever private menagerie I chose 
to keep. To-morrow, when she came, 
the bear would be chained up. On her 
dignity, she gave me to understand that I 
must not reckon on her sitting to-morrow, 
or ever again, if I were so high-handed in 
my proceedings. As an ultimatum I 
briefly told her to attend to-morrow at 


half-past ten, and rang off. She must learn 
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that painting is not a frivolous amusement. 

I was not in the mood for work. Inspite 
of the hopes I entertained of Dorothea, 
Amos weighed heavily on my mind. I 
found him sitting on the gravel in my little 
declivitous garden, reading the Continental 
Daily Mail. He had been up since dawn 
and, having raided the kitchen for eatables, 
had gone for a stroll to stretch his legs. 
From his account I imagine he had 
strolled to the Cap d’Antibesand back. 
He had walked, he informed me, be- 
cause, having searched the villa pre- 
cincts, he couldn’t finda horse. When 
I informed him that nobody rode in 
Cannes, his jaw fell in stupefaction. 
He ejaculated, 

“Golly, what a country!” 

I explained that all who could afford 
it and many who couldn’t went about 
in motor-cars. He sniffed. They had 
motor-cars in Warraranga; stupid 
things that were always bursting their 
insides. Give hima horse. Ora horse 
and buggy. 

Later I scuttled him off to Nice in 
the car with a view to clothing him in 
the garments of good repute, but the 
only things I could get ready-made 
that would fit his huge frame were 
some shirts and a soft felt hat. The 
idea of being measured and fitted for 
clothes amused him, In Warraranga, 
when his suit was wearing out beyond 
his mother’s power of repair, he would 
send to Adelaide for a “No. 12,” and 
that was the end of the matter. To 








The Coming of Amos 


‘on our return to Cannes to my bank, guar- 
anteed his Australian check for a couple of 
thousand pounds, and thus fixed him up an 
account for temporary needs. The dis- 
posal of his fortune was a matter for future 
consideration. 

In describing these earliest impressions 
of the coming of Amos, I have been forced 
to dwell on externals. They were the as- 
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To cA Friend 
‘By Harry- ee 


What wind brings 

To the lagging sail, 

Rain to the drooping flower, 
Sweet fire 
And the broken bread 

And song's peace 

To the lonely hour, 

You bring, 

And blithely, to your kind. ' 
You come, and lo! 

‘The sail is spread, 

‘The flower dances in the sun, 
‘The heart leaps heavenward 
Like flame— 

And God is in the broken bread. 








choose stuff, color, pattern and cut 
had never occurred to him. The suit 
he wore was his Sunday best, and he had 
had it for five years. 

“Tf I have to dress up like all them 
folks,” said he, indicating the throng of 
loungers on the Promenade des Anglais, 
“St’ll cost a lot of money. Seems silly.” 

“You can argue that out with Dorothea,” 
said I, “and I’m sure you'll come off 
second best.” 

I felt sure that, for Amos, fear of Doro- 
thea would be the beginning of wisdom. 

On our trip I took opportunity of 
sounding him as to his financial notions 
and arrangements. They were vague. He 
had about fifty pounds in notes and an 
untouched check-book of whose magicality 
he was innocently certain. In War- 
raranga he had no dealings with money, 
his mother having held the tightest of 
purse-strings. Until her death she had 
allowed him ten shillings a week, most 
of which he. had saved. Even though 
he had spent some months going through 
his affairs with Mr. Judge, Sole Executor, 
he had not grasped the standard of his 
fortune. Hence his steerage passage and 
the purchase—for three and sixpence—of 
his dreadful billy-cock hat. No wonder 
poor Dorcas, when she discovered that 
living forever was not the lot of mortals, 
shivered with apprehension as to her son’s 
future and commended him to the guidance 
of a man of the world. Once he discovered 
the meaning of wealth, far beyond the com- 
mand of ten shillings a week, Heaven alone 
knew what would become of him. God 
knows what would have become of me, 
sophisticated young worldling that I was, 
if I had found myself at four and twenty 
with fifty thousand pounds lying at the 
bank. Verily, I believe, I should have ver- 
millionized the cosmos! 

Amos, however, was docile. 





I took him 


tonishing aspects of him which blazed be- 
fore my bewildered vision; and I do not 
know how otherwise to set him down be- 
fore you. In the great things, honesty, 
truth, kindliness, he resembledany ordinary 
decent human being. In the little things 
which added together make a total of 
appalling vastness he was as far removed 
from my polite circle as an Eskimo. It was 
not merely a question of manners. It was 
a question of blank ignorance of conditions 
under which the civilized world existed; 
conditions not only social but historical, 
geographical, artistic, religious, economic. 
At first he could only display himself 
objectively by behavior, and subjectively 
by ingenuous revelations of his history and 
by uncouth comments on his present un- 
familiar environment. 

Some days passed. I painted hard at the 
Princess’s_ portrait, conducting myself 
toward her in the severest professional 
manner. ‘To her inquiries as to the bear, I 
replied that he was in Nice fitting himself 
out with a new skin, which was mainly 
true. I fulfilled various social engagements, 
luncheon and dinner, and in the intervals 
kept an eye on Amos, who appeared to be 
perfectly contented. In Warraranga he 
had scornfully driven an antiquated Ford 
car that buck-jumped over irregularities 
of road surface and a motor lorry that made 
roads for itself. Here, in my garage, he 
picked acquaintance with my chauffeur, 
Maxime, and a bright 20-h. p. French four- 
seater which revolutionized, in a day, his 
idea of motor transport. So much so that 
one afternoon, crossing the Croisette on my 
way home to lunch, I had to skip, in the 
most undignified fashion, out of the path 
of a furiously driven and unhorning car, 
which, within an ace of killing me, after 
skidding through violent application of 
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brakes, turned with the apologies of a 
scared Amos. 

I found him during these few days less 
of an embarrassment than I had feared. 
He was a most tractable and obedient 
creature. I think he regarded me as the 
Viceregent of the Mother of Earth. The 
hoursof daylight hespent mostly in the open 
air or the garage. When darkness came, he 

sprawled his great bulk about the 

drawing-room and wagged his head 
over any illustrated English weekly 
that happened to be at hand. As far 
as I could make out; the only books he 
had ever read, apart from the Bible, 
were “The Pilgrim’s Progress” and 

“The Fairchild Family”; also Adam 

Lindsay Gordon’s poems, of which the 

surreptitious copy was eventually 

seized by his mother and cast into 
the fire as ungodly. He read with 
great difficulty. As on the first even- 
ing of his arrival, he retired to bed 

soon after dinner. a 

My painting caused him great 
puzzlement. Evidently he thought 
nothing of it; but his native shrewd- 
ness told him that it must. deserve 
serious consideration. He compared 
unfavorably my unfinished portrait of 
the Princess Nadia with one or two 
photographs she had brought to show 

. me and had left lying about. The 
photographs were much more like her. 

As for my landscapes, he could not 

correlate my interpretation of nature 

with nature itself. Besides he could 

not see the use of it. This magic 

coast of azure awoke in him no sense 
of beauty. It was merely strange, almost 
risible, in its difference from the plains of 
limitless. horizons whence he had come. 
Of the Corniche Road he said that it was 
funny to feel as if you were always going 
to fall off. The mystery of blue sea and 
gray rock and white towns gleaming in the 
golden air moved him not at all. Yet 
when I made a quick charcoal sketch of 
him, one afternoon, he was delighted. To 
him, it was my masterpiece. ~~ a 

Still, for all his big dog’s docility, T let 
day follow day, still continuing not to 
know what the devil to do with him. 

I am exceedingly fond of my step- 
daughter Dorothea, but never was I more 
glad to see her than when I caught sight 
of her sensible head poked out of the train 
window at Cannes station. : 

She is brown-haired, rosy, plump, and 
capable, fairly tall, and, unlike her partner, ~ 
she doesn’t dress like a heathen em- 
broidered-bag merchant. She is of the 
modern world, very neat and spruce. She 
wore an iron-gray coat and skirt, and a sil- 
ver fox round her throat, and between that 
and a cocky little tam-o’shantery red hat 
her honest face shone pleasantly. At the 
end of this London-Cannes journey I feel 
like a sick rag, and know I look it. She was 
all exuberant youth, trimmed and tidied 
and unfatigued. 

She glanced around among the hurrying 
passengers and porters. 

“Where is he?” 

“Whore” 

“The young man of the Stone Age. Oh, 
I am disappointed.” 

“For the present I’m keeping him in the 
garage.” 

She passed her arm though mine. “Ts it 
as bad as that? Poor old Daddums. In 
your letter I (Continued on page 152) 
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OROTHEA took Amos’ coat and waistcoat from the chair and touched him 
on the shoulder. “In this treacherous climate, it’s dangerous to sit in one’s 


shirt-sleeves,’”’ she said. ‘‘Besides, you look so much nicer with your coat on” 
, y; e 


9 IS the heart and the soul of a 


woman that makes her old or 

young, and it matters not about 

the age. Her footsteps may totter, 
her hair may be a silver halo, yet her heart 
may still be young. 

We have heard how thirty and fifty and 
sixty-plus feel about their respective ages, 
and deep in the hearts of every one of 
them we’ve read how young they are. 

Every woman has a secret place in her 
heart and soul, where she treasures the 
thoughts in life that bring her the most. 
Deep there she has planted the things she 
cherishes most—the loves she would live 
for—the hopes and fond memories of days 
to come and days gone by, and the world 
can never open the door to this little 
treasure house. 

It’s always there, that little treasure 
house, but sometimes it is empty. Empty 
—hecause it has been robbed by the owner 
herself. Perhaps she has reached for a 
happiness that is beyond the moon in its 
inaccessibility, but knowing it not, she 
has reached—and when she failed, all the 
little hopes, the little loves and happy 
thoughts that made her heart so young, her 
life worth living, have fled into the nowhere. 

Look into the faces of the women you 
meet as you pass down the street—into the 
windows of their souls, their eyes—and see 
there the age of the woman. 

Sixteen, laughing and gay, 
—and sixteen, sad 
down with age, 


you may see 
and wistful, weighted 
so that the very burden of 
it lays in her eyes like deep shadows. It is 
almost unfathomable, this feeling of age, 
yet when it comes, it grips us with an iron 


hold, and we struggle in its grasp. 
2 





It’s the things in life you live for, that 
make you old or young. So long as you 
have happiness to look forward to— 
happiness to live for in your life and the 
lives of others about you—your soul and 
your heart will proclaim that you are still 
young. 

It is only after having given up the 
battle—the fight, as it were, that you must 
make | isti 1 1 
those dreams rise and burst in the air like 
bubbles, that age descends. When hope 
is gone—age must come. 

Sometimes it is a great grief that comes 
upon us—something that takes us into its 
ho!d and we are powerless to escape, that 
makes us grow old unwillingly. And 
sometimes it is the loss of faith in ourselves 
and others that makes us old, makes us 
give up our dreams, and the latch on the 
little treasure house slips open, and all that 
lies therein flies to the winds. 

One often hears of second youth and 
smiles a grim, one-sided smile, but how 
cruel it is, when you stop to think of it. 
Perhaps that heart and soul and body 
have only been awakened once more to the 
din of the world, and see again what there 
is in life to live for. We should hail it, 
coax it, fondle it—never make light of it. 

To the women who are mothers—who 
will be, and who have been—there’s a 
little saying that goes: ‘‘When they’re 
little, they tramp on your toes—and when 
they’re big, they tramp on your heart.”’ 

These few little words explain what 
makes the mothers old. The tramping on 
the feet is so transitory, it lingers in the 
memory only as a loving thought, because 
the children are so little and so entirely 
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Fanny Heaslip Lea really began it all, with 
her article, 
Then Dorothy Dix was moved to protest 
in the person of “‘Mirandy,” with “The 
joy et, Beingwiittys: 
Catt, one of America’s greatest women, 
followed with her convincing defense of 
sixty-plus as the Golden Age of Woman— 
sO we gave it up and left it to our readers, 
with the promise of a hundred-dollar 
prize for the best (in our opinion) an- 
swer to the question, 
Woman Old?” 
everywhere were talking about this series. 
We heard echoes of it every now and 
then, on the streets and in the stores, and 
at the clubs, wherever women met and 


test With Two 
Makes a 


“l’d Be Thirty Forever!” 


Carrie Chapman 


“What Makes a 
We knew that people 


forgivable. But when the time comes— 
when the tramping on your heart begins 
—you suddenly feel the vast chasm be- 
tween youth and age, and hopelessly try 
to bridge it. 

That is the time when the greatest battle 
for happiness is fought—when a mother 
reaches out blindly into the world to bring 
back the child who tramples so cruelly 
on her heart, yet knows it not. Knows not 
that he or she is straining the latch on that 
mother’s little treasure house, and if the 
latch is torn asunder, she will be old— 
suddenly very old and broken. 

So it is, the feeling that makes a woman 
old comes at any day—when we’re six- 
teen, thirty, fifty, sixty-plus. Nothing can 
determine it but the woman herself. If 
she cherishes all her dreams unto the end 
—even though they may not all come 
true—she will still be young. Born 
young and die young, though she live to 
be a hundred. But if she lets her grasp on 
the strings of life sag, they will stretch— 
stretch beyond her reach—her hopes will 
fly, her dreams shatter, and she will be 
old—feel old and look old. 

So let us look about us, and if we feel 
that mantle slipping on, try to see in the 
world about us all the wonderful things to 
be had, to see and to feel if we are still 
young. There are the lives of others to 
make happy as well as our own, and often- 
times we can lose and find ourselves in the 
hearts of others if we but try. 

“A man is as old as he feels.” 
Woman, too. 
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Yes—and 


Werste tar ize Winners 


Woman QO] 


spoke of what they were thinking and what 
they were reading. We had letters by the 
score before we announced the beginning 
of the contest. And after—in great 
bundles that seemed appalling until we 
discovered how uniformly interesting they 
could be. Goop HouseEKkeEeprinc readers 
write well—surprisingly well. Those were 
clever articles, and we enjoyed them, 
every one. From their number we chose 
two that seemed best to exemplify the 
opinions of the mass, and between those 
two we were unable to choose. To each 
of them we have awarded the first prize 





of one hundred dollars. 


DO hope and trust you favor the state- 

ment that “each generation grows 

weaker but wiser,’ because in that 

event my youth will not militate 
against me, but rather add to my impor- 
tance, in your contest as to what makes a 
woman old. 

Certainly I have not personally experi- 
enced old age, as I am just entering high 
school, and yet I am convinced that I am 
better equipped to talk more intelligently 
on the subject, its causes, etc., than many 
an old self-centered person who simply 
understands his or her own particular case. 
It has been my lot since early infancy to 
be surrounded by age—I might say, almost 
smothered by age, middle age, semi-old 
age, old-young age, young-old age, and 
genuine legitimate old age itself. It so 
happens that I am the youngest of the 
youngest generation of a family rich in 
relatives of various and sundry ages. 

We have in our employ an old colored 
Mammy, a relic of the South, and seeking 
additional information, I approached her 
this morning for her views on this subject. 
Without the least hesitation she replied: 

' “Lor, honey, I mo than specs dat. tur- 
rible hard work an’ Ole Man Trouble am 
’ mosely ’sponsible.”’ 

Next I sought my truly old grandmother, 
a devoutly religious soul, and asked for her 
opinion. ‘My dear,” she said, ‘cour Maker 
controls youth and age alike, and there can 
be no hard and fast rule governing age. 
That which makes one woman old, keeps 
another young. When sickness and sorrow 
are visited upon us, some wilt and droop 
like flowers without sunshine and rain, and 
voluntarily join the ranks of age long be- 


Here they are. 
We leave it to you to decide to which one 
of them you would have given the prize 


fore their appointed time, while others, 
brave and rich in the grace of God, over- 
come such conditions and retain their youth 
in heart and soul for many, many years.” 

My middle-aged uncle says age is due to 
emotions; that women are emotional crea- 
tures and give way to tears and nerves at 
the slightest provocation, and age collects 
the toll. 

My semi-old aunt thinks the madder and 
merrier the pace, the longer youth; that the 
moment you let up and think old, you are 
lost, and old you are. 

Old Uncle Jasper, our cook’s better half, 
says, ““Wimmin folks grows old kase they 
talks so much they wears theirselves out.” 

My Daddy says the ladies worry them- 
selves into old age trying so hard to keep 
young. 

My old-young aunt, a maiden lady, 
claims old age is due to excesses, and the 
more we resemble wax dolls and the less 
human beings, the longer our span of youth. 

My lovely young-old aunt thinks care- 
lessness in our appearance, the neglect of 
our minds and bodies, the letting go of our- 
selves and falling into slothful habits are 
woman’s undoing and foster old age. 

My athletic big brother says plain or- 
dinary “fat”? makes more women old than 
any other one thing; that ‘‘when a woman 
hits middle age and loads up with fat, more 
particularly if she has been a good-looker, 
she begins to squirm and feel pretty 
awkward, and the effort to look and keep fit 
is too big a job for her, so she starts ducking 


-engagements and slops around the house 


in any old rag. Pretty soon you will hear 
her whine that she must be getting old, be- 
cause comfort means more to her than any- 
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thing else. Her lack of pep and all the ail- 
ments that go hand in hand with excessive 
fat, she lays to age, and cheats her way into 
the old class, for old she speedily becomes.” 

What is it, then, that makes a woman 
old? There is no doubt that age results 
from many causes, and the several reasons 
enumerated above are doubtless just a few 
of Father Time’s tricks to hasten old age. 
Of course there is always that class of old 
ladies who have accomplished their work 
in the world, and who rightfully belong to 
the old class, and are entitled to our love, 
respect, and protection. However, in my 
opinion, selfishness and cowardice are 
responsible for more old women than any 
other several reasons combined. There is 
no doubt that to live we must fight, all 
through life, and that which stimulates us 
to fight and keep going is love and interest, 
and when selfishness and cowardice crowd 
out of our hearts those admirable and life- 
giving traits, everything becomes drab and 
unattractive, and soon thereafter old age 
has us mentally and physically in her grip. 
There are a great many women who are not 
brave enough to fight, and a blow at Fate’s 
hands is their undoing. How much easier 
it is to knuckle under and squat in a chair 
by the side of the hearth, and claim from 
youth the protection of age, than to take a 
blow standing and keep standing. 

The great philanthropists who love and 
work to serve mankind have young hearts 
and youthful faces for many years after 
Father Time has (Continued on page 186) 
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She will see the flowers that are growing there 
with his eyes; and he will see them with her spirit 


er aes 
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SAW them last night when they ar- 

rived at the hotel, and again this 

morning in the cathedral. Even with- 

out being told I knew what they had 
come to do. There have been so many 
pilgrims with the same mission during the 
last years, and their purpose hangs about 
them like a solemn but splendid mantle, 
dividing them from the rest of men. Their 
son, I remembered, had been killed at 
Bar-le-Duc. They had come to see his 
grave—at least, he would see it and tell 
her. 

Even to the most.casual of us in the 
lounge last night there was something out 
of the ordinary about those two—some- 
thing pathetic, but not pitiful—a dignity 
and fineness that gave one a better hope of 
oneself and of one’s neighbor. People 
fell silent as they passed, she leaning upon 
his arm. 

He did not look my way. In any case I 
doubt very much whether he would have 
recognized me. After all, it’s forty years 
ago. If he reads this he will remember, of 
course, and forgive me. It’s a breach of 
confidence, but then I have a notion that 
he has a simple pride in what has happened 
—that he would wish to tell people him- 
self. It would be like laying an exquisite 
tribute at her feet. 

She is beautiful still—I think more 
beautiful even than that night when she 
came down the dark oak stairs of her home, 
a vision of golden youth, bringing our 
noisy gaiety to an astonished eager silence. 
Women are like works of art. If they are 
lovely at heart, age can only deepen their 
loveliness. If they are tawdry and shallow, 
their gecay is a hideous thing. And 
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Christine Rivers is fine all through. It is 
true I was in love with her then—for that 
matter, am still. As she passed me last 
night — that white-haired woman — my 
heart began to beat faster, as though it 
were a boy’s heart. And I am an old man. 

As to Roger Fenwick, I remember him, 
too, as he was that night—and how I hated 
him. Not that he knew I hated him. He 
was far too triumphantly self-assured, too 
confident that he had only to hold out his 
hand for every sort of fruit to drop into it, 
to doubt for a moment that I was flattered 
at his friendship for me. I was poor, deli- 
cate, not much good at anything, except as 
a judge of old glass—a contemptible ac- 
complishment which made him laugh and 
was the source of endless good-natured 
jesting—and I used to wonder whether he 
chose me out simply to puzzle and tanta- 
lize people. But for that he was not subtle 
enough—and also in his way too proud. 

He came from nowhere in particular. 
His antecedents didn’t matter. There he 
was—an isolated fact not to be denied. 
At thirty he had made his fortune. Min- 
ing, adventuring, gambling with huge 
stakes. Honestly or dishonestly he had 
accomplished in the full tide of youth 
enough to make an old man satisfied. And 
with that the physique of an athlete anda 
fair handsomeness saved from brutality— 
one didn’t know quite by what—a steadi- 


ness of purpose, perhaps, which cuts out. 


inevitably every sort of waste effort. As 
to his class—and class still mattered to us 


at Runners End—he belonged to success-° 


ful men, and you inquired no further. He 
rode straight to hounds, committed no 
social crimes, chiefly, no doubt, because 


A. Reo W Yates 


whose name stands for so much that ts 
jine and strong in fiction, has written 
no more beautiful story than this—a 
story of love and devotion that glori- 
Jes both. 


We are proud to print it 
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his confidence in himself was absolute, and © - 
became without any obvious effort the 
main feature and interest of our quiet 
world. The réle amused him. He liked— 
figuratively—to take us by the scruff of © 
the neck and toss us over his great shoulders 
like the insignificant, ineffectual drones 
that we were. He liked to do better than 
any of us the things on which we prided 
ourselves most. ‘Tennis, golf, dancing— 
these things were natural to him. Because, . 
after all, as he said, you needed onlya 
straight eye and a brain and hand that _ 
worked together and worked well. Prac- oe 
tise was for cripples. me an 

His approach was announced by the pur- 
chase of Norbury Manor, a red-brick 
gabled eruption of the Victorian era, which 
had deservedly stood empty for ten years. 
A party of contractors descended upon the 
place, disemboweled it, and turned it into 
a palace of ugly and sometimes funny 
luxury. There were devices for the saving 
of effort so intricate that they made you 
tired remembering them, and they were 
peculiarly inappropriate to a man so ob- 
viously capable of doing things for himself. 
But he was very proud of them and used 
them painstakingly. I think that really 
they must have worried him a good deal. 

You see, it was quite easy to make fun 
of Roger Fenwick, and some of us did our 
best. But it was an effort that fell flat. He 
was altogether too large, too capable of 
putting any one of us financially, physi- 
cally, and mentally in his pocket. That 
which he had not got, and which we had, 
was a thing too subtle for us to use as a 
weapon against him. We hardly knew 
what it was ourselves, and I certainly 
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The door of her room was never closed against Roger, and he stumbled in and kneeled beside her, 


and hid his wet face against her breast. 


Still, I 


never supposed that he knew. 
might have guessed. There was one in- 
dication, at least— 

Kings Mead was Christine’s home and 
was divided from Norbury Manor by the 
high road and a lovely neglected park which 
remained to her father, Sir Geoffrey, from a 


nce important estate. Fenwick could see 
if\from his smoking-room window, and I 


remember him taking meby the armone day 
and pointing to it with a scornful pipe-stem. 

“Queer how people will go on living like 
that, isn’t it? They haven’t even got cen- 
tral heating.” 

“They have other things,” I said. 

But he brushed me aside, as he always 
did when I bordered on something he did 
not understand. 


“Christine, I’m blind,” he said. 


“Teach me to see” 


“That old boy, Rivers, is about at the 
end of his tether, they tell me. He’ll have 
to sell sooner or later. I shall buy the place 
and throw a bridge over the road. It 
wouldn’t take much to knock that old 
barn down and build up some decent 
stables. Dve always hated having the 
stables near the house.” 

He went on explaining a new system of 
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telephones which I only half heard. But 
my ironic fancy pictured him touching 
some bell which would produce horse and 
groom through a trapdoor at the breakfast 
table. For the first time I felt a stirring of 
anger against him. Up to then I had Ii! ked 
him—as most people did whether they 
wanted to or not. But there had been 
something arrogant—aggressive—in his 
tone as though he had a sort of spite 
against that lovely tumble-down jumble 
of the ages that peered at us through the 
trees like a sad ghost. It was Christine’s 
home, and Christine was mine as I was 
hers. Even though we had never spoken, 
we had known ever since we were children 
that we belonged to each other. 

“You can’t do that,” I said curtly. 
“You mustn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“There’s Miss Rivers. 
her heart.”’ : 

He smiled at me. Expressions like that 
struck him as comically sentimental and 
unreal. Only a man who thought stained 
glass important would be soft enough to 
use them. 

“T knew a fellow who tried to corner 
wheat and didn’t and went off his head,” 
he said. ‘“That’s the nearest Vve ever 
come to heart-break. What’s this Miss 
Rivers like, anyway?” 

She had been abroad when he came, and 
he knew nothing of her except that when 
people spoke of her it was always with a 
sudden change of tone, as though she had 
been a lovely child whom their very voices 
had to caress. 

“Vou’ll see her for yourself,’ I said. 
“She’ll be back next month. | Sir 


It would break 


Second Vision 


women, and so he had cut them out. 

Then Christine Rivers came slowly down 
that broad dark staircase, like a bright 
burning little flame in her brocaded dress, 
her hair shining in the despised candle- 
light, and it was done. 

She was late. It is very Christinish to 
be late—a kind of provocative, unexpected 
flaw in her consideration and tenderness 
for others. And I saw the enchanting well- 
remembered smile, appealing to us all, 
who waited for her, for toleration. I knew 
that presently she would be explaining to 
me how it had happened. 

“Tt’s my hair, Keith. You know, o1¢ 
day I shall just have to cut it off—” 

And then, even if you’d missed a train, 
you would forgive her. 

I wonder now what Roger Fenwick saw 
that night. It has often puzzled me. Be- 
cause, after all, he must have met many 
physically lovelier women in his wander- 
ings. Her essential loveliness lay deeper 
than her features. It was rare and subtle. 
Tf I had to describe it in my limited lan- 
guage I should have to enumerate a lot 
of strange and seemingly incongruous 
things—Italian hills in springtime—sun- 
set over the Campagna as you see it from 
the Sabine hills—a perfect sonnet—some 
old English song—the mellow gracious- 
ness of ancient things—the first daffodils 
of the year. These she loved. These were 
of her and in her. You saw them in her as. 
a still deep water will reflect the shadows 
of trees and mountains. 

But what could Roger Fenwick have 
seen? 


I glanced at him involuntarily. He had 


no judges. 


% 
good-natured, easy-going country gentle- 
men. But he had flushed up to the roots 
of his fair thick hair, and he never took his 
eyes from her. It was so brazen, so almost 
splendidly honest, that admiration of his, 
that even I could feel no resentment. 
And she saw him and stopped short on the 
last step, like some one overtaken by a 
dream, and waited for him. 

Sir Geoffrey, white-haired and dignified, 
loftily indifferent to the pile of bills that at 
that very moment must have been loading 
down his library table, stepped between 
them. ‘My dear, I don’t think you’ve 
met before. This is our new neighbor, Mr. 
Fenwick.” 

He took her hand and held it—it seemed 
to me for an eternity—and she made no 
effort to free herself. It was like an en- 
chantment, and if it sounds exaggerated 
and impossible it was none the less true 
that every one who saw them together in 
that moment knew what was to happen. 
I knew. It seemed to me that my blood 
turned to ice. 
came hatred—not because I had lost every- 
thing to a man who had not raised a finger 
to defeat me, but because I knew that he 
could only make her unhappy. =a 

He behaved so scandalously that night 
that he passed outside the reach of criti- 
cism. He was a law unto himself, and he had 
She had become his goal, his 
purpose, and he went for her in much the 
way, no doubt, that he had gone after for- 
tune and power. He danced with no one 
else, spoke to no one else. When another 
partner engaged her, he simply stood. back 
and waited, his arms folded, his eyes fol- 

lowing her remorselessly, He looked 





Goeffrey is givinga dance to celebrate. 
Youll be asked, I’ve no doubt.” 

“Tve no doubt either. But he 
would be wiser to save some of his 
money fo- his creditors.’’ Then sud- 
denly he lifted his shoulders im- 
patiently. ‘If she likes living in that 
drafty old barn, she must be as daft 
as her father.” 

“She and I are friends,” I warned 
him. 

He met my eyes, angry enough 
I’ve no doubt, and he saw through 
me and made me feel a fool. 

“You mean you want to marry 
ker? Well, you'll make a pretty pair, 
you and your old glass and your 
Elizabethan horrors. I’d give you 
Kings Mead for a wedding-present, 
if only it didn’t spoil my view.” 

And he slipped his arm through 
mine and dragged me off, boiling 
with resentment as I was, to see a 
marvelous new bathroom recently 
installed. 

“All you have to do,” he said, ‘‘is 
to set the indicator, and the water 
will be at the exact temperature. 
There’s no mistake possible. Ill 
show you.” 
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Te night ought to have been 

a triumph for me. I ought to 
have taken a malicious satisfaction in 
his overthrow. But I suppose my instinct 
warned me. Women meant nothing to 
him. He had told me that often enough 
with a sort of boyish pride. They didn’t 
lead anywhere. They just tied you down 
and messed things up generally. He 
had seen the results of meddling with 
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Since I have had a son 

I can not pray, 
“God keep my son,” unless I say, 
“God keep all mothers’ sons 

This day.” 


Since I have had a son 

I can not see 

Another’s son hurt needlessly, 
But the mother heart is torn 
In me. 


All mothers’ sons are mine 

Since I have had 

This gray-eyed, laughing little lad. 
I love them all—the good, 

The bad. 


All m- thers’ sons are mine, 

And so I say: 
“God keep the sons of earth this day. 
Shield them from needless hurt, 
I pray.” 


taken a step forward out of the group of 
men with whom he had. been standing— 
an unconsciously arrogant movement as 
though he had shaken off a tiresome im- 


portunity, still more, perhaps, as though 
he wanted her to realize him at once, the 
one man who mattered in that crowd of 




















impatient, passionately impatient, 
but not anxious. It was as though 
already an understanding had been 
reached between them, and - that 
these others were an exasperation to 
them both. 

It was a bitter winter’s night. He 
had his car at the door to take him 
the few steps to his own house across 
the way. He chose to dismiss it and 
to walk home with me across the 
sodden fields to my own house. For 
all the cutting north wind he carried 
his fur-lined coat over his arm, and 
by the drifting moonlight I caught 
glimpses of him—an incongruous, 
not unimposing figure in the rough 
austere setting of night and storm, 
the well-cut e.ening clothes a mas- 
querade. 4 

We parted at the first gate. For 
the interview between us had been 
sharp and bitter and for me unen- 
durable. 
like the sword thrust of an adversary 


the first warning salute. 

“T have asked her to marry me,” 
he said. © 

I answered passionately, “You 
are mad,” knowing that he was not 
mad at all, but only absolutely sure 
of himself. 

And he was at once tolerant 
and faintly amused, knowing my 
helplessness. 

“T suppose I should have told you first, 
but it would have been a mere formality, 
and formalities bore me. You yourself are 
too reasonable to complain against wha 
can’t be helped. Perhaps if I hadn’t co 
along she might have married you. 


My vague resentment be-. 


His first words had been, 
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who had not even troubled to make : 













It seemed to me that the two years of Christine’s married life had been wiped out, and 
that if I lifted my eyes I should see her smiling on me with that remembered tenderness 


don’t know. Anyhow it’s done now.” 

“Do you mean that she accepted you?” 

“No. But she will. She knows as well 
as I do. I have to go to America on busi- 
ness in two months’ time. She will go with 
me.” 

‘I stopped short. The thing didn’t seem 
ridiculous—only terrible. I wasn’t think- 
ing of myself now, but of her. 

“Took here,” I said. ‘‘You’ve fallen in 
love, and whatever you’ve wanted in life 
you’ve taken. You haven’t cared what 
happened. But now you’re supposed to 
care. Look at it from her side. You’ve 
swept her off her feet. But when all the 
excitement of it is over—what will be left? 
You haven’t a thing in common. You 
despise what is dearest to her—she will hate 
what you love. You'll break her heart— 


and if you have any feeling—your own.” 

He heard me, reining in his impatience. 
“She loves me and she will be happy. All 
this—”’ he nodded towards the dim lights of 
Kings Mead, ‘—all this junk is like a doll 
that a girl plays with until her own child 
comes. It’s romantic foolishness. I shall 
give her the reality.” 

I felt myself stifling. I said thickly, 
“She and I belonged to each other,” 
stupidly enough, and he glanced down at 
me from his superior height, and I am 
sure he smiled. 

“Because you collect old glass and you 
used to read Swinburne together? I shall 
give her other things to think of.” 

““__Nfoney,” I said, “modern plumbing, 
new-fancled telephones, and a car.” 

“Tncidentally myself,’ he interrupted, 


laughing. “All good things in their way. 
At any rate it is for her to choose, isn’t it? 
Or are you so old-fashioned that you think 
not?” 

I let him banterme. I had lost. I knew 
that. ButI had at least one last stand to 
make. 

“You think me a poor creature,” I said 
quietly. “I don’t make money. I don’t 
like the things you buy withit. But I love 
Christine. Perhaps that gives me more 
energy and courage than you expect in me. 
And I warn you, if she is unhappy, I shall 
make her come away with me—if she is 
ten times your wife—”’ 

“Agreed,” he said. “And I'll let her go. 
After all, I happen to love her, too, you 
know.” 


And he gave (Continued on page 92) 
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This perspective, drawn by Henry Bacon, shows that a house built from these plans will have both charm and distinction 


“A Modern Colonial House 


Redesigned for Good Housekeeping by 
HE NR YoseBeaeG Orn 
Architect of the Beautiful Lincoln Memorial 
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Washington 


and of “<M -anijes Over 


af. the Finest Buildings (nega 


given birth to such a monumental 

edifice as the one overlooking the 
Potomac at Washington also dream in the 
simple terms of a modest home? It is a 
logical question and one that we, overawed 
by the grandeur—almost the sublimity—of 
that stately pile, long hesitated to ask. 
But one day we reasoned in this wise: a 
home is the finest thing in all our land; 
a home is worthy of any man’s skill and 
imagination, no matter how great and 
daring; a man who loved Lincoln, plainest 
of plain men, enough to plan this thing in 
his memory, is near enough to the people 
to know their needs and desires and to be 
willing to serve them. It was in that 
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spirit that we went to Henry Bacon, who 
is among the greatest architects of any 
age or country, with the request that he 
design a house that would be a real home 
for the average American family. We 
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found that he had just completed such a 
house as we had in mind, though it was 
of brick instead of wood, and the owner 
had employed the finest of materials 
throughout. This made the cost prohibi- 
tive for the average home owner, but there 
was nothing about’ the plans themselves 
that required such treatment. In other 
words, the essentials of the most modest 
home were there, and by using different 
materials—and perhaps reducing the size — 
somewhat—any one desiring a house of 
this style would find it possible to duplicate — 
the charm and livableness of the original — 
house at approximately one-fourth of its 
cost. At our suggestion, then, Mr. Bacon 
redesigned the (Continued on page 134) 
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(A House Based on 
Colonial Design 


By 
HENRY BACON 


CZENERATION S ago home-builders in 
this country of ours designed many 
houses in a distinctive style—many of them 
now destroyed—alas! As years go on, all of 
us, architects and laymen alike, cherish those 
that remain with increasing admiration. 

Imagine what a busy man McIntire of 
Salem would be, were he alive today, 
carrying on his beautiful designing with 
its constant sound proportion and varying 
charm. New England has still many 
homes designed by him and others which 
are surprisingly handsome. Other Atlantic 
states are also fortunate in having similar 
monuments, wood or brick though they 
are, to the genius of good designers of 
Colonial days. 

We architects of today as students were 
constantly told of the value of this old 
work, and publications of it have enlarged 
the opportunity to study it. 

In consequence we see recent work in 
“many instances with the charm of the old 
work, though stamped with the author’s 
individuality. The houses of Frank Wallis, 
H. T. Lindeberg, Dwight James Baum, 
Litchfield & Rogers, and others are ex- 
amples of this—and good designs have 


appeared in recent numbers of this maga- 


zine. 

Symmetry and proportion are factors 
entering into the problem of designing this 
type of house and these, with the employ- 
ment of common sense in the arrangement 
of the rooms, leave the one touch of charm 
to make the house successful. 

Recently I designed a brick house for a 
friend of mine, and while it is nothing 
strange or new, it has, we think, a conven- 
ient arrangement of rooms. Accompany- 
ing this article are some photographs of 
its interior. 

The floor plans shown here are practi- 
cally the same as those of the house of my 
friend, but the design of the exterior is for 
wood, instead of brick. Naturally the 
details could be varied without detriment 
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to the whole, and dimensions also could be changed, but 
the rectangular form—giving four corner bedrooms with 
windows on two sides of each room—is a desirable feature, 
common to most of the old houses. 

But let us examine the design with a view to possible 
changes. On the exterior, a plain entrance with latticed 
sides and hood could be substituted, or a more expensive 
entrance porch could be provided. The piazzas or portions 
of them could be enclosed with glass—some clients might 
prefer an ornamental railing over the cornice of the piazzas— 
the cornices could have dentils or brackets or other orna- 
ment, and the possible changes of the details are numberless. 

In the plans the changes that could be recommended are 
not so numerous. The principal changes are possible in the 
rooms of the second floor; for instance, bedroom No. 1 can 
be made larger with a corner fire- (Continued on page 151) 
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EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 


is one of those who are in some strange 
way born into a sym pathetic kin- 
ship with the outdoor world and tts 
wild inhabitants. That relationship 
is something that can never be acquired: 
it 1s a blood-bratherhood of the spirit, 
and there are few in this world who 
ver know its mystic bonds. That ts 
why these stories of hers are a greater 
than literary achievement. They must 
be lived before they can be written. 
And that is why this series, ‘Brothers 
of the Sunset,’ will take a permanent 
place on the bookshelves of all who are 
children-at-heart, ‘beside ““The Wald 


Heart’ and “On Autumn 
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There began to filter down to the 
mountains, who shunned men as 
er saw them at their kill and knew 


the High Sierras 


deep > i a 
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HIS is not really my story; it belongs 
to Uncle Blink, who told it to me. 
But bits of it are mine, because the 
story had for its setting the forests 
of the High Sierras, that belong to all who 
love them and who seek to understand them. 
It was to him that a wonderful experience 
was vouchsafed, and appeal for compassion 
and aid from woods creatures sorely hurt 
and friendless. And to Ranger Adair and 
me he told it, as we rode slowly up the 
steep trail of the rocky wall that shuts 
Yosemite in from the outside world. 
Uncle Blink is not his name, of course; it 
is only the nickname I have given him. No 
ordinary name would fit him, I maintain, 
for he does not look upon the world with 
usual eyes. He sees things quite differently 
from other people I have known. He loves 
the woods and all things in them with a 
deep and quiet pleasure. And it is rarely 
he will tell of things he has seen or felt, 
because he dreads misunderstanding, or 
worse—a listener who does not care. 
But on this warmly fragrant August day, 
as our horses slowly climbed the valley’s 
wall, we talked, the three of us, of woods 
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friends we had known. And through the 
long warm afternoon we crept higher, 
always higher. The dusty tang of sage- 
brush was in our nostrils, and the sweeter 
smell of pine trees. High above the valley’s 
floor we reached the woods-at last, and 
halted, looking down upon Half Dome, like 
the top of some great world rent in two by 
lightning and left among the clouds. In 
the distance we could see the shining 
Merced River, a slender thread of bright- 
ness, winding through. the verdant 
meadows. And the far falls of Illilouet 
gleamed like a slender waving veil against 
the gaunt brow of the cliff. 

It was very quiet there in the High 
Sierras. In soothing undertone we heard 
the murmur of the pines, and there was 
always the far-off babble of a little stream 
that clambered along a rocky bed. Now 
and then a bird note, faint as a star at sun- 
rise, filtered down from lofty aisles of 
branches interlaced. But still there was 
silence, for the world, with its hurrying 
noises, its senseless clang and babble, was 
far, far away from us. We were wrapped 
around with sunlight and shadows, per- 
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fume of pine trees and azalea flowers. The 
horses sought the little stream and drank 
deeply, contentedly, while we lounged in 
our saddles, unwilling to break the beauty 
of the day with needless speech. 

Then suddenly, from the nodding 
shadows of ferns and azalea bushes, there 
slipped a dusky shape, lithe and graceful, 
with pointed nose and plumy tail, roughly- 
furred flanks dotted with bits of twigs and 
clinging burrs. 

“What is it,” I whispered te the Ranger, 
“‘a coyote or a wolf?” 

“Neither,” he whispered back. “A wild 
dog who has taken to the woods.” 

It seemed almost incredible. For some- 
how there was no suggestion of domesticity 
in that silent, furtive creature, who slunk 
from out the bushes as a coyote would 
creep, alert to every sound or action, run- 
ing toward the stream with head bent to 
the ground, sensitive nose sniffing at alien 
odors, pausing with one foot raised and 
curved under him. 

He halted at the water’s edge, saw us 
suddenly, and growled savagely, the hai 
along his back lifting into a rigid line 


lowlands rumors of two dogs of the 
wildthingsshunthem. Onceapack- 
them as the Czar and Little Princess 


menace. But we were silent, watching 
him. And presently he drank, eyeing us 
sharply in suspicion, and when he had 
finished he gave us no second look, but 
slipped away into the protecting greenery 
whence he had emerged. 

We stared after him silently, and pres- 
ently the Ranger spoke. 

“Funny things about dogs that go wild— 
it’s usually because they’ve had a raw deal 
from human beings. Maybe they’ve been 
whipped or starved, or made to shift for 
themselves when they were puppies. Any- 
way, they seem to bear mankind a grudge. 
They are meaner than a coyote, more 
savage than a wolf. And once wild—they 
never go back. I’ve never known of a wild 
dog who went back to civilization or had 
anything to do with men.” 

Uncle Blink spoke suddenly. 
~ was all he said. 

But I knew he had a story hidden, for 
there was in his eyes a reminiscent look as 
if he were seeing something which lay in the 
past, something strange, and dear to his 

eart. And presently, because we were 
Hent, waiting for what he had to tell us, 


Slhave,’? 


he began the story, as he knew it, of the 
Czar and Little Princess. And as he 
talked, we rode. very slowly through the 
trail that was bordered by ferns and wild 
azaleas, ever higher, toward the wind- 
swept summit of the mountains. 

The early history of the Czar and Little 
Princess he pieced together from the bits 
of comment and talk of guides and packers 
in the High Sierras. News from such a 
source, strange as it may seem, is hard to 
come by, especially when it seems to deal 
with sentiment or love for the out-of-doors. 
But once having heard of the outlaw collies 
who roamed in the mountains in company 
with a coyote band, Uncle Blink persisted 
in his questions concerning the two and 
learned at last the reasons for their flight 
from mankind. 

The little town of Independence, in the 
state of California, lies at the gateway of 
the High Sierras. One goes from there in 
one day’s pack journey up through 
Kearsarge Pass, twelve thousand feet above 
it, and then, in the flick of an eyelash, men 
and cities, and all the things of men, vanish 
as if they had never been. A new world 





lies beyond—peak upon peak, vastness 
without end—and the wind is fresh with 
the smells of untouched places. There are 
tamaracks and firs, tiger lilies and snow 
flowers, glowing like patches of fire on 
barren rocks swept clean by scarcely- 
melted snows. There are snow-fed lakes 
cupped in gaunt hollows of rocky giant 
hands. They lie between the grim up- 
standing fingers of stone like shreds of sky 
torn out of the heaven’s floor. And it is 
here, in this wild country, that the Czar 
and Little Princess found freedom and 
kingship, and later, the shadow of slow 
and painful death. 

Some five years before Uncle Blink came 
packing up into the High Sierras, an old 
man with his patient burros and his ram- 
shackle camp wagon left at the outskirts of 
Independence, where the willows grow 
thickly beside the irrigating ditches, a 
lank and gangling collie dog, and a younger, 
woolier collie pup. The Czar and Little 
Princess were what he called them, and 
when he died from old age and hardship, 
he left friendless the only two friends he 
had ever known. (Continued on page 182) 
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Sometimes, out of his 
playing would come such ._ 
longing for human friend- ~ 
liness as is known only 
by those unfortunates 
whom love has passed by 
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T WAS New Year’s day in the lull be- 
tween dinner and bed. The young 
people of the house had gathered 
about the reading table with pencils 

and tablets of paper, deep in the old rite of 
“T resolve—.” They had all got that far 
at the top of the clean white sheet: then 
had come a pause, a biting at the pencil’s 
end, a wondering as to just what to resolve 
first-—for of course there would be a long 
list, didn’t I remember? 

But it was not of childhood days and 
those long, long resolves that I was think- 
ing as I watched the children; watched the 
snow covering the earth with its blanket of 
purity, the sparks fly upward—all in the 
same old way. It was another memory, 
poighant as lost autumns, insistent as a 


hand on the shoulder. I wondered if he 
would mind my telling his story, that 
friend who went out not’so long ago into 
the great goldenness where we hope so 
much more is understood and all is for- 
given. ‘‘Would you mind?” I found my- 
self asking, lifting my eyes as to a real 
presence there back of my chair in the 
firelight 

He was a most unhappy human being, 
this bachelor who had too much income, 
and not enough to do, and rather poor 
health: at fifty, a peevish misanthrope 
bent on self-destruction. He would go to 
his handsomely appointed club, hand over 
his hat and stick to a uniformed automa- 
ton, select one of the deep-cushioned 
lounging chairs, order his special brand of 


cigar, then give himself up to the luxury of 
meditating on how hateful the world was. 
He hated most people. He especially 
hated his relatives; it seemed to him that 
hey were always edging in on his domain, 
unrea,onably expecting things of him. He 
hated anniversaries—Christmases and New 
Years particularly. He hated Life itself, 
for every thing he had ever tried to do had ~ 
been ‘a failure. He was always contem- 
plating suicide. He had a nice sense of 
decency; he wanted to do it in orderly 
fashion. So, having devoted his youth to 
chemistry, he worked at intervals on the 
concoction of a mixture that would bring 
him speedy release from his body, and 
leave the world (which he abhorred, but 
was at such pains (Continued on page 122) 
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Full directions for dressing Little Nancy so that she 
can run about and play will be found on page I50 
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THE (QUARTET SINGS A JoYous SONG, ots 
THEIR HEARTS ARE LIGHT, THEIR VOICES STRONG 
AND THE MOCKING BIRD UP IN THE TREE 


Ig QUITE CONSUMED WITH JEALOUSY, 
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|| A PRAIRIE DOG | SAW AND BOUGHT 
MOTHERS FIXED HIM SO HE CANNOT RUN AWAY. 
CAUSE HE'S SO SAD,HE DOESNT THINK IT RIGHT 
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A WATCH DOG | INTENDED HIM To BE. 
FOR HIS DOG To LooK SO UNDENIABLY GAY, 
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The Marvelous Cathedral at 
the Old Verger Who Said to Me, ‘‘A Church is a Good Place in Which to Rest’’ 


eA Senator's Wife in Kurope 


DRAWING BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


Toledo Was No More Beautiful Than the Spirit of 


From her experiences in Europe, grave and gay, FRANCES PARKINSON 
KEYES has gathered some chosen memories and settled impressions of the 


several countries. 


EAR JULIA: 
Your list of neatly numbered 
questions has set me chewing the 
end of my pencil as if I were a 
small girl facing an examination paper 
again! Here is your note saying: 

“Dve enjoyed everything you’ve written, 
immensely. And yet there are so many 
things you /aven’t told any of us about that 
I want to know. I’m sending you a list of 
the. questions I most want answered; 
won’t you reply to them?” 

Well—to the best of my ability, I shall! 

The first one is easy—‘‘Where did I find 
the greatest change for the better in gen- 
eral conditions since I last visited Europe, 
twenty years ago?” (Spain is eliminated 
-in this answer, for I had never been there 
before, so I can not make a comparison— 
certainly great prosperity exists there now.) 

Without a shadow of a doubt, in Italy. 
Its indigenous quaintness, its imperishable 
beauty, can never change, of course. There 


are still staired slits of streets bright with 
flower-markets; still mouse-colored don- 
keys festooned with bright tassels, pulling 
tiny heavy-laden carts; still flocks of goats 
and cows with their kids and calves beside 
them driven from house to house to be 
milked in the evening; still gaily-dressed 
musicians with dark, smiling faces and 
dazzling white teeth singing “Santa Lucia” 
and “O sole mia” in open-air restaurants; 
still little shrines at street corners with 
glimmering lights before them, as there 
have been ever since the good Fratre 
Rocco, hoping to stop the incessant street- 
brawling of his time, ordered them erected 
because ‘“No man could be so wicked as to 
kill his fellow creatures by the illumination 
from the holy image.” But the Italy of 
which we spoke tolerantly as the abiding 
place of picturesque uncleanliness and im- 
movable inertia and perpetual bargaining 
has vanished. The main streets are as 
clean as’ those in Washington; white-tiled 


In reading this letter you will take flying trips to them all 


plumbing is as common as it is in New 
York; the cabs carry meters; the goods in 
shops are plainly marked with a fixed price, 
and the shopkeepers are obliged by law to 
stick to it; the pest of constant tipping has 
been abolished by all first-class hotels— 
for which Americans, long driven to des- 
peration by the constantly outstretched 
palm, have every cause to be thankful. 

What is even more noteworthy is that 
those tasseled donkeys which I just men- 
tioned nearly all look plump and placid and 
beautifully cared for. During my entire 
stay I only saw one example of abuse, and 
that, I think you will agree, is an enormous 
change, for ill-treatment of animals used 
to be notoriously common; while the 
crowds of loathsome beggars who formerly 
swarmed over the church steps and infested 
the country roads have vanished, too—I 
saw only four in the two months that I was 
in Italy. 

A group of small (Continued on page 145) 
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Whose was the footstep Clive heard on the 
stairs the night Ais son was born? Mrs. Sabine 
was dead—but could he ever escape her, even— 
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Clive read Martin’s letter, and then crushed it up. He saw his 
name like a thing blazing, lifted up to be seen of all men. 


Résumé of Earlier Instalments 


RS. HERRIES was calling on 
M Clive Baratrie’s mother. It was 

not a particularly easy thing to 
do, and Mrs. Herries had undertaken it 
only at the request of her husband, the rec- 
tor of St. Giles. While Clive Baratrie’s 
hideous trial for the murder of Mrs. Sabine 
was going on, Robert Herries had seen Mrs. 
Baratrie every day. But, strangely enough, 
since Clive’s acquittal, his mother had re- 
tired from the world, had become practi- 
cally a recluse. It was exactly the result 
that could not be expected. 

To Mrs. Herries’ half surprise, she was 
told that Mrs. Baratrie would see her, and 
she went up to the drawing-room feeling 
a little uncomfortable before the interview. 
Mrs.: Baratrie’s manner did nothing to 
remove the general discomfort, and a little 
later, when her son, Clive, came in, a grind- 
ing friction was apparent. 

Mrs. Herries asked after Vivian, Clive’s 
wife, the girl who had stuck to him bravely 
through the terrible trial and his meeting 
with the world afterward. Somehow her 
very name seemed a solvent to the warring 
elements. Mrs. Baratrie warmed to sin- 
cerity in her praise of Vivian, and when 
Mrs. Herries rose to go, Clive left with 
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_to the heart of the rector. 


her, and Mrs. Baratrie was smiling at 
them as they went. 

To Mrs. Herries’ surprise, Clive went 
home to the rectory with her. He said he 
wished to consult her husband in a matter 
of some importance. After phoning Vivian 
that he would be late, the two men went up 
to the study where they would be undis- 
turbed. 

The apparent misery in Clive’s face went 
It was evident 
that he was a man tortured by the con- 
tinual stings which life in a prying and un- 
forgetting world must bring to him. He 
was like a man at the end of his endurance 
as he handed Bob Herries a letter and asked 
him to read it. 

It was a long letter, and as he read it, 
Bob Herries became more disturbed. This 
note was a terrible thing—terrible in its 
possibilities, terrible in the memories and 
incidents it dragged from their grave and 
exposed to the blinding light of day. 

The letter was from Jim Gordon, the 
tennis champion, always a dear friend of 
Vivian, and her partner in many a contest. 
Jim Gordon loved Vivian—still loved her, 
for he was not the sort of man in whom a 
strong sentiment dies or fades from lack of 
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response. And Vivian, if she had never 
met. Clive—might have married Gordon. 
They were linked by a common interest 
and skill in tennis; their social circles over- 
lapped; and Archie, .Vivian’s brother, 
would have given his right arm to see Jim 
win her for his own. But Clive had come, 
and Vivian’s heart, once given, could never 
be recalled. Clive trusted in her love 
more than he trusted in anything on earth 
or in heaven, but he could never conquer 
his jealousy of Jim Gordon—his rage at the 
fate that had made him a leper before men 
—that had put him in a position of in- 
feriority to the man who was his rival. 
Now this hardest blow of his life had to 
come from Jim Gordon, and both Clive and — 
Bob Herries felt the added bitterness of it. 
Jim Gordon had written to say that on a 
day when many people were gathered at 
the Dartrees’—the tennis crowd and others 
—Sir Aubrey Sabine, nephew of the dead. 
woman, had made the public assertion 
that, after all, every one knew that 
Clive Baratrie had killed his aunt, even 
though he had escaped the penalty. Jim 
Gordon interfered and tried to persuade 
him to retract such a rash statement, 
but he persisted in it, and announced 
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To distract her thoughts, Vivian turned to the paper and read a good deal of its news. 
fell upon the words, “A Sensational Case,”’ 


that many others shared his opinion. 

Jim Gordon took up the gage, and told 
him that he would report the matter to 
Clive, who might well institute suit for 
slander, but Sabine said contemptuously 
that Clive would never dare to do that, and 
the conversation closed with an open 
breach between Gordon and Sabine. 

Bob Herries finished with an exclamation 


It had been such a little while 
since the agony of the trial. Could not 
the world let the matter rest? It had 
become the persecution of a man—an int 
cent man, by the verdict of the highest 
court in England. 

“Vou see,’ said Clive. ‘What can I 
do? Ifit were left to me, of course, I know 
well what I should do. But there is my 


of horror. 
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Then her eyes 


and the story of the suit for slander was blazoned forth 


mother. You have seen her. You know 
her nerves, the deplorable state of her 
health. And there is Vivian. Our child 
is to be borninthe summer. To have this 
hideous thing come now! That she should 
be dragged through the old mud and slime 
again, at this time, when she should have 
only peace and happiness about her! 
What can I do?” 





It was Bob Herries who 
suggested that they should 
ask Mrs. Herries for her 
advice. Clive shrank from 
it, but finally he consented. 
They called her in, gave 
her the letter to read, and 
asked her opinion. 

Clive waited nervously 
while she read the closely 
written pages, and then 
spoke quickly. ‘You are 
Vivian’s closest friend,”’ he 
said. ““Yousaw my mother 
this afternoon. Tell me, do 
you think they can stand 
the publicity—the shame 
of another trial? Will they 
not hate me for dragging 
them through it again?” 

Mrs. Herries was silent. 
It was very important, 
what they had asked her. 
She must take time to be 
sure. At last she spoke. 

“T do not think you 
should consider any indi- 
vidual,” she said. I think 
you should do what is the 
right thing, and trust that 
Vivian and your mother 
will be given strength to 
meet it. You can’t let a 
thing like this go by. You 
can’t let a man say you 
don’t dare call him to ac- 


count for making this 
frightful accusation of 
you.” 


Andwhenshehadspoken, 
it all seemed simple and as 
if there had been no ques- 
tion about it. Both men 
agreed in her decision. Sir 
Aubrey Sabine must be 
called to public account for 
his public accusation. 


Chapter XII 


T breakfast time, a 
few days later, 
Clive received a note from his so- 
licitor, Robert Martin, with whom 
he had discussed the letter from Jim Gor- 
don and the advisability of instituting a 
suit for slander. In the lawyer’s opinion, 
the letter stated, Clive would have no diffi- 
culty in winning the suit. 

Clive was alone in the dining-room. He 
read Martin’s letter, read it again, and 
then crushed it up and threw the frag- 
ments into a waste-basket. Well, now he 
knew! There was nothing more to wait for. 
He had Martin’s full opinion. And two wo- 
men, one just overhead, breakfasting in her 
bedroom because she had to rest a great deal 
now, the other not far off in Knightsbridge, 
were waiting to be proud of- their man. 

As he left the dining-room and went 
slowly upstairs, he tried to make a violent 
effort, to force himself into a mood that 
would carry him out of the blank horror 
he was feeling. This thing had to be gone 
through now. There was no escape. Bet- 
ter, then, go through it gallantly, try for 
some of the exaltation of the hardy fight- 
ing man keen to get at his opponent. But 
his heart sickened at the prospect. And he 
saw his name, like a thing blazing, some 
horrible fiery sign, lifted up in the heavens 


to be seen of all men. 
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“What exactly is the matter with Jim? Do you know?” asked Vivian. 
you might just show Jim that you still take an interest in him and-expect a lot from 


He reached a small landing where the 
staircase turned, and abruptly stood still. 
It seemed to him that he had caught the 
sound of a footstep behind him, a light, but 
inexorable, footstep, like a woman’s. He 
looked back down the stairs. He saw 
nothing but the moss-green carpet on 
which some pale sunshine fell. He heard 
nothing but the.servants talking down- 
stairs. But the impression that he had 
heard a light footfall remained with him; 
he knew that he had not, but he felt that 
he had. That contradiction was within 
him. And the fact that it was within him, 
and that he could not get rid of it, made 
him think with dread of his nervous sys- 
tem. Was he beginning to go to pieces 
under the stress of his life? Had this last 
unexpected blow done him irreparable 
damage? Just then he felt frightened of 
himself. The worst of it was that he knew 
whose was the footfall he had, as it were, 
heard and not heard. 

Although he did not know it, he was un- 
usually pale when he opened the door of 
Vivian’s bedroom and went in. 

She was sitting up in bed enveloped in a 
mauve wrapper, reading a letter, from 
which she looked up quickly as she heard 
him at the door. Her bright hair, which 


Archie’s eyes 


she still wore short, was uncovered. He 
could see the child in her eyes. As his eyes 
met them, he felt that she had had some 
news which had depressed her or made her 
anxious. She looked less delicately calm 
than usual. 

““Any bad news?” he asked. 

“You don’t look well,. Clive,” she re- 
plied. ‘What is it?” 

“Y’m perfectly well. But you don’t look 
quite yourself. Is anything the matter?” 

“T’ve had a letter from Cannes, from 
Archie.” 


He sat down by the bed. ‘Does he 


write about Sabine’s monstrous statement? - 


I suppose it’s. all over Cannes by now.” 
“There isn’t a word about it in his letter.” 
“Oh! The tennis going well?” 

“Ves. He’s been playing at Mentone and 
Hyéres and done better than he expected.” 

“Ym glad.” 

“But Jim hasn’t been doing well.” 

“T heard at the club the other day that 
he wasn’t playing up to his form this 
spring. But I suppose every player must 
have his ups and downs. A run of bad 
luck, I suppose.” 

“T don’t think I believe very much in 
bad luck in games, once you’ve reached a 
certain level of play.” 
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looked away from hers quickly. 


him. Clive wouldn’t mind, would he?’ ‘‘Clive told me he wished me to be Jim’s friend”’ 
’ 


She laid the letter away on a little table 
beside the bed. He realized that she had 
nothing more to say to him about it. 

“Weren’t you going to tell me some- 
thing?” she asked, as he was silent. 

“Well, yes. I’ve seen Robert Martin, 
and this morning I heard from him. I can 
bring an action for slander against Aubrey 


_ Sabine on the letter Gordon sent me with 
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every chance—with practically the cer- 
tainty, I imagine—of winning it hands 
down.” . 

“He deserves it,’’ she said, but without 
any intensity either of hatred or enthusi- 
asm. “But if only he hadn’t said that 
horrible thing!” 

“Unfortunately he has said it, and Gor- 
don’s told me of it, and the thing’s got to 
be threshed out. I don’t know how long 
it will take, but of course the papers will be 
full of it, and the whole world will talk of 


it, and my name will flame sky-high once 


t 
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more, my name that’s yours now.” 
She put out her hand and squeezed his. 
“T am ready,” she said. 


___ He leaned toward her, and stretched out 


his arms gently over the bed and her in it. 
Suddenly a great longing had come to him, 
longing that overwhelmed him, that 


t must be expressed. 
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“TI couldn’t say exactly, but when you’re quite all right, 


“When it’s all over,’ he said—‘“‘it must 
be over some day—when- it’s all over, 
promise me something.” 

“Dearest, what is it?” 

“Once in the wood at. Tyford, when I 
spoke to you about Africa, I tried to per- 
suade you to something, but I did not suc- 
ceed. And at the end you suggested that 
we go to that place for our honeymoon.” 

“T remember—every. word.” 

“T was almost savage with you. I said 
I couldn’t stand being dropped into Para- 
dise and then pulled out again. -Life’s 
been training me, since then. And there’s 
more training, pretty severe training, 
ahead. I should be willing now to take a 
few days in Paradise—only a few days. I 
wanted a lifetime. Now I’d leap at a few 
days. Will you come with me to the Place 
of Happiness when this thing that lies 
ahead of me is over?” 

She put an arm around his neck. Her 
face had flushed, and the flush went down 
to her neck from which the mauve wrapper 
fell back. “Darling, I would—I would! 
Of course, I would! But how can I? 
Have you forgotten?” 

And instantly, at the word “forgotten,” 
he remembered. Actually in that mo- 
ment he had forgotten. It seemed 


incredible, but it was true. 
He had forgotten the child. 
His pain, his dread, and his 
longing for a few weeks of 
peace with her, far away in 
the wilds where he was un- 
known, had blotted out the 
child. For a moment it had 
not been. 

The sudden rush of con- 
sciousness that came with 
her words had a physical 
effect on him. He felt as if 
his eyes were suffused with 
blood. Something sang in 
his head, dully, menacingly. 
And her arm about his neck 
seemed to be throttling 
him. 

He shook himself free 
and got up. “Ok, Vi,” he 
said, as soon as he could 
find a voice, ‘what a mad- 
man you must think me! 
How could I forget! 
There’s so much in my 
mind, such a mass of ma- 

* terial. Sometimes it’s like 
a tremendous weight, and 
I feel that if anything big 
is added to the heap some- 
thing will founder. And 
now this Sabine business 
has been added, and I— 
but how could I forget, 
even for a moment!” 

“Clive, I would give a 
great deal to go away with 
you, far away, for a little 
while. Do you believe 
lens 

“T always believe every- 
thing you tell me,” he an- 
swered. 

“Don’t hate the child 
for preventing me.” she 
whispered. ‘Don’t ever 
hate the child.” 

“Hate my own child 

“You didn’t want to 
have a child. Don’t you 
remember?” 

“T—I thought it was hardly fair to tie 
my name round a young neck. If it’s a 
boy, his name shan’t be Clive.” 

“But you will Jove him?” 

“Could a man help loving his own 
son?” 

“T don’t know. But if you didn’t love 
him, it would hurt me almost to death.” 

“T shall love him. But—later on—will 
he love me?” 

He bent abruptly, kissed her, and got 
up. “I must go, dearest. It’s time I 
started for business. Good-by till eve- 
ning.” 

He did not look round from the door as 
he went out.. And she felt that he did not 
wish to see his face just then. 
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Chapter XIII 


IVIAN had wished to be calm, to be 

tranquil in spirit that spring. Her in- 
stinct told her to put forth her full strength 
of character for the sake of the child and 
for Clive’s sake. But it seemed to her now 
as if Destiny were ranged definitely against 
her. She had not allowed herself to show 
all the emotion which this new blow at 
Clive, totally unforeseen and unexpected, 
had roused in her. (Continued on Pike 108) 


Walls that are hung with 
plain Adam-green _ paper, 
a téte-de-négre chenille rug, 


a carved mantel, furniture of 


delicate lines, and colorful 
hangings and upholstery 
make of this, the fifth 
Studio exhibit, a room that 
has the distinction of a 
formal drawing-room 
combined with the comfort 
of the modern living-room 

































Our Studio 


For detailed descrip- 
tion of this room,— 
size, color, placement, 
etc., order Studio 
Folio, “The Formal 
Living-Room.” It illus- 
trates the theory of the 
arrangement not only 
of this room, but of 
living-rooms of all 
types. Price, 25 cents 





To combine furniture of 
different types and different 
woods is the practise of the 
best decorators today. A 
painted console, a red lac- 
quer nest of tables, a chair 
in needlepoint, a chints- 
covered settee, all contribute 
to this delightful room. 
The interesting wall-hang- 
ing shown in the picture 
below is an India print 
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Color, a nice distribution of design, and dignity of arrangement characterize the Studio as a formal living-room 


BPO 2 FOU SEKEEPING' S*=STUDIO. OF 


PeURNTSHINGS AND DECORATIONS 


HE Studio of Furnishings and 
Decorations is maintained for 
you. It belongs to the readers 
of this department, for whom 
it is redecorated every few months. 
This makes of decoration not a 
theory, but a fact. P 
You may look at the pictures and 
see for yourself the kind of furniture 
and how it is placed, and under each 
picture are a few lines giving you an 
idea of that most intangible, yet most 
important, of all factors—color. 
The arrangement of any room 
should be consistent with the use for 
which it is intended. A living-room, 
therefore, should be one which a 
number of people can use com- 
fortably at the same time. Let us 
look at this room with this thought 
in our minds for a moment. 
- In arranging any room whatso- 
ever, there should be back of its 
arrangement a definite conception 
of the atmosphere desired, so that 
the furnishings used, though dif- 
ferent in woods and character, may 
yet be harmonious. 
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The firms cooperating include Palmer & Embury, furni- 
ture; W. & J. Slcane, carpet; Orinoka Mills, draperies; 
Elgin Simonds, painted console;. Mark Hafner, mantel 
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living-rooms with an Italian feeling, 
a Colonial feeling, or an Eighteenth 
Century feeling, and so on. This 
room is based upon an Eighteenth 
Century feeling, combined with the 
comforts of a modern davenport and 
easy chairs. 

The first aim was to create a room, 
restful in atmosphere, and yet full of 
color. The papered walls of Adam 
green are a plain, neutral tint. The 
chenille rug is that warm shade of 
brown known as téte de négre. The 
patterned color, and the vivid color, 
are in smaller areas, where they are 
gay, but not obtrusive. Mulberry 
andyellowstriped rep materialis used 
for the curtains. The davenport and 
two of the chairs have slip-covers 
of glazed chintz, with a neutral tan 
background and a flowery design 
in rose, mauve, yellow, and brown. 
The fender and grate of brass, the 
lamp-shades, the nest ofredlacquered 
tables—all lend their note, while 
the placement of the lamps and the 
reflection of the mirror balance the 
plain but (Continued on page 166) 
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How to Know 
Woodwork for 


the 


By Norman Collart and Berton 


HERE was a time when hardwoods, 

now so expensive, were much less 

costly. One could have quartered 

oak, mahogany, cherry, walnut, or 
any of the other fancy woods without run- 
ning too heavily into money. Hand work 
did not cost so much as it does now, and in 
looking over old specifications it is not rare 
to find a grand total of ten coats specified 
for an enamel job. Good old times? Per- 
haps. But when products or materials be- 
come costly, we learn to employ them more 
wisely and develop an ingenuity that 
enables us to devise even newer and 
better methods and effects. 

As the houses of today must be 
smaller than those of former days be- 
cause of the increased cost of build- 
ing, we have learned to plan and 
utilize space to better advantage. 
The result is a home cozier and easier 
to take care of—an advantage surely 
arising out of a necessity. 

As the result of a too general use 
of oak in home building in the past, 
areal shortage of select oak for wood- 
work exists today. In many locali- 
ties one finds good quartered oak not 
very much less costly than mahogany, 
which is an imported wood. For this 
reason, people are using more pine, 
birch, and gum, and have made the 
glad discovery that, properly finished, 





these woods are beautiful and capable 
of a variety. of finishes. 

Proper finishing of the woodwork 
trim of the house is of such importance, 
and has so much to do with its final ap- 
pearance, that it ought to be of first in- 
terest to every person who has the am- 
bition to build or buy a house. With- 
out becoming too technical, we plan.to 
cover in detail the various points the 
home builder should be familiar with, 
and to outline methods which represent 
the best practise in woodwork finishing 
today. Good practise does not always 
mean the most expensive method of fin- 
ishing a certain surface. It frequently 


results in an economy of labor and of 
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material in the first cost, but good practise 
—the right way of doing the job and the 
use of correct materials—always means a 
longer-lived finish and one that costs less 
in the long run. 

To choose the woodwork for the home 
intelligently, it is necessary to know the 
woods. Buy the best grade of the wood you 
can afford, rather than a second or third 
grade of some more expensive wood. The 
extra cost of lumber that is carefully. se- 
lected and dressed before it leaves the mill 








Sia A120 el OLS lea 
Will Help You 


Color Harmony Cards A and B_ $1.00 
or A, living-rooms and bedrooms .00 
or B, bedrooms, breakfast-rooms, ; 
porches and kitchens -90 
How to Make Silk Lamp Shades .25 
How to Make Rag Rugs -25 
How to Paint Furniture wo 
Floor Finishes and Coverings 25 
Woodwork and Wall Finishes LoS 
How to Equip the Clothes Closet 2) 
Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics 25 
The Living-Roomes- =  ~ wD 
The Sun Parlor or Porch eee) 


Address Good Housekeeping Studio 
119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


Illustrations show the various woods 
first, in their natural state; then, 
as finished by the Studio of Furnish- 
ings and Decorations. Left and right 
are shown maple, pine, mahogany, 
birch, and gum. Below, walnut, 
chestnut, oak, and quartered oak 
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Interior 


Home 


Elliot 


will be more than made up through time 
and labor saved in finishing it. All the 
leading manufacturers of stains and other 
finishing materials maintain service de- 
partments to assist the property owner in 
deciding upon the color and type of finish 
most effective to use.in finishing the wood 
selected, so that it will be beautiful and 
harmonize most perfectly with the fur- 
nishings of the home you are planning. Do 
not hesitate to use this service. You can 
not afford to take chances with so im- 
portant a matter. 

The woods used for interior trim 
are of two general types—open- 
grain and close-grain. Many clas- 
sify these as hard woods and soft 
woods. This is erroneous, however, 
as some of the close-grain, or so- 
called “soft”? woods are really 
harder than certain of the so-called 
“hard”? woods. Open-grain woods 


close-grain woods by the presence of 
more or less conspicuous pores, or 
open spaces between the fibers of 
the wood. Inasmuch as_ these 
pores follow the configuration of the 
grain, the fisher can modify the 
character of an open-grain wood 
considerably by making these pores 
lighter or darker, prominent or in- 
conspicuous, by the use of the paste 


filler used in preparing the wood for the 
finishing coats. Thus the one apparent 
drawback of hard wood, the fact of its 
having open pores in its structural 


make-up, is turned to a decided asset © 
in the cabinetmaker’s eyes. These open — 
pores must, of course, be filled, and the 


surface leveled for the finishing coats 


are easily distinguished from the - 


where a high polish is wanted. Other- — 


wise the varnish sinks into these open- 


ings with a resultant “bumpy” effect” 


which betrays the careless job. | 
Open-grain woods are not always 
filled. There are certain well-known 
stained effects used in finishing oak, for 
instance, such as weathered oak, fumed 
oak, cathedral (Continued on page 165) 


Red and white gingham curtains 
are delightfully enlivened by a 
valance and tiebacks of red oilcloth 
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Decoration 


Since oilcloth can be had in all the lovely 
tones once sacred to silk, it has found many 
new uses. Bathroom, kitchen, or porch cur- 
tains, lunch-cloths, runners, table covers, 
chair-backs and seat-cushions are a few of 
these. It may be stenciled, painted, 
appliqued or even embroidered. Center, 
the chair-back and cushion of mauve oil- 
cloth are bound in white and painted in colors 


Where oilcioih is painted, an enamel oil 
paint should be used. Where this paint can- 
not be procured, the ordinary tube paint is 
practical, if mixed with a hard auto varnish 
instead of oil or turpentine. By this method 
a hard-wearing surface is procured, and the 
decoration will withstand constant washing. 
The mah jong sct below is of yellow oil- 
cloth wis: stencil design in blac 


Designs by Anne Orr and H. Erwin 




















Delightfully gay and entirely practical 
is the table above with its cover of red oil- 
cloth bound and piped in gingham to match 
the curtains.- It may be used for break- 
fast or for the many household tasks that 
require an easily wiped. surface, such as 
arranging flowers, etc. Chair seats may 
be made of oilcloth if upholstered firmly. 
A fabric welting is a smart finish 


In the nursery, oilcloth is especially wel- 
come. The screen of white oilcloth is 
bound with blue rickrack braid, and the 
decoration is appliqued in blue oilcloth. 
The pillow and chair-back are of the same 
fabric and are recommended for a summer 
covering or a bathroom. Below, are a nile 
green luncheon set bound in white, 
and a_ telephone-book cover in black 


FANNY HEASLIP LEA has inscribed this story: To the woman who wrote 


me, “There is no torture in all this world like the torture of empty arms... 


TEL AUI LE eat then; 
three, Ben Sutton 
locked his desk 
and made ready 

to leave the office, which 
for the most part engulfed 
his waking hours. 

“Bit off-color this after- 
noon,” he explained to 
Miss Scott, the small dark 
girl, busy at his elbow with 
note-book and pencil. 
“Think Ill take a run out 
into the country—clear 
away the cobwebs.” 

“Ves, Mr. Sutton,” said 
Miss Scott demurely, but 
her blue eyes dwelt briefly, 
with a kind of ‘worried 
sympathy, upon the droop 
of Sutton’s big shoulders, 
the unsmiling heaviness of 
his nice mouth. 

“Nothing very impor- 
tant left over, I think,” he 
persisted. 

“Nothing but these let- 
ters. I’ll have them ready 
for you to sign first thing 
in the morning,” Miss 
Scott assured him. 

“Well—think Ill be get- 
ting along!’ said Sutton, 
retrieved his hat and top- 
coat, and departed. He 
added from the doorway, 
because, even in the midst 
of his own bitter rumina- 
tions, it was impossible for 
him to be anything but 
considerate of other peo- 
ple’s comfort, ““Don’t stay 
too late.” 

“Thank you—I won’t!’” 
said Miss Scott. 

The clack of her type- 
writer began as he closed 
the door behind him. 

Going down in the ele- 
vator, there was other 
friendly conversation to be 
made with George the 
wizened youth at the 
levers. George cherished 
an undying affection for 
Mr. Sutton, gratefully 
founded on lavish Christmas and New 
Year remembrances. 

“Well, George—how’s everything?” said 
Sutton pleasantly—but it cost him an 
effort. 

“Fine,” said George and added that it 
was a good day outside. 

“Ts it?” said Sutton. He hadn’t noticed. 

“Gettin’ away kind of early, today— 
that’s good!” said George. 

“Think DIl take a little run in the 
country,” said Sutton, as he had said a 
while before to Miss Scott. 

May was in the air of Madison Avenue. 
A tardy May; a cool, reluctant May; a 
blue-skied, windy, faintly fragrant May. 
Purple of iris and greenish pearl of dog- 
wood behind mocking glass in the florist’s 
window—flashes of vernal color in women’s 
gowns . . . hoods thrown back on taxi-cabs 
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—lovers riding on bus-tops. Sutton 
swung his big dark roadster across Fifty- 
seventh Street and out Fifth Avenue to the 
Park. Through the shadowy, resounding 
tunnel and over to Riverside, driving 
without his customary lazy care, driving 
almost recklessly, because of the unrest 
that was in him. 

Once a slim gloved hand signaled him 
affectionately from the depths of a passing 
sedan. He sat up abruptly and dropped 
back flushing, mouth set hard, brown eyes 
scowling. He had thought the hand was 
Léonie’s—his wife’s—and he had seen, in 
the moment of answering that gay flicker 
of small fingers, that it wasn’t. 

Léonie had said in the morning that she 
might be going out to a bridge that after- 
noon. But he had discovered recently— 
not too recently, either; a matter of weeks, 
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Rendezvous 


not days—that Léonie didn’t always go 
where she had said she might go. Her 
engagements apparently were flexible. 
Could be altered to cover certain other 
engagements. 

Sutton wasn’t a Turk. He didn’t 
pretend to order Léonie’s goings out and 
comings in, only it gave him something of 
a jolt to telephone an apartment where 
Léonie was supposed to be playing bridge 
or mah-jongg, and have some one like 
Rose LaBranche answer sweetly: “Why, 
she isn’t here, Benny! She told me at noon 
she couldn’t come. Is it possible you don’t 
know where your wife is? Awfully good 
music at Pierre’s, at tea-time!”’ 

He hadn’t been to Pierre’s to discover if 
the awfully good music had drawn Léonie 
in that direction, but his afternoon had 
been riddled with a mad desire to go. 





Léonie loved dancing. She was always 
finding some new partner whose presence 
upon the endless parties of their crowd was 
indispensable. Sutton, whose own dancing 
was good but not extraordinary, who 
danced rather because it was the social 
thing to do than from any innate love of 
motion or music, was reasonable enough 
’ to see that with a creature like Léonie, a 
being of quick ardors and deep restlessness, 
dancing assuaged a tension, released a 
string else keyed too high. ~ 

Sutton didn’t mind Léonie’s dancing as 
much as she liked—and with whom she 
liked—but unreasonably or not, he had 
lately begun to desire definite certainty 
that her dancing was dancing only. 
Because with a woman as lovely as 
Léonie— 

Léonie was lovely. All her little world 


admitted that. Her husband, first of all. 
She had the pale smooth skin, the deeply 
waved black hair, the wistful dark eyes, 
and the ardently curved red mouth of her 
Louisiana forebears. To which, in the 
five prosperous years of her eastern 
sojourn, she had added poise and a knowl- 
edge of clothes that made her very nearly 
irresistible. 

Sutton was fairly well accustomed to 
seeing other men, upon meeting Léonie, 
stop, look, and hover, then gradually settle 
down to prolonged attack upon her bright 
invincibility. Not that it ended, for the 
most part, in anything but a variety of 
friendships. Léonie—her husband had 
always supposed—liked to be loved, but 
did her own loving where she liked—in his 
direction, wholly. Lately—he wasn’t so 
sure. 


Léonie met all his questionings with an adroit 
vagueness. 
where I'll be. _ 


“T really can’t tell, Benny, just 
Don’t bother about me” 


He could fasten his 
swarming doubts upon no 
one of Léonie’s many con- 
quests, but that something 
was drawing her away from 
him he more and more sus- 
pected, more and more 
agonizingly felt. He could 
hardly bear—the thing had 
gone so far as that—to say 
good-by to her of a morning 
now, not knowing what the 
day might cover, the long, 
free idle afternoon, with 
its tea-rooms and dances, 
its cars in spring-sweet 
parks eer 

Parks—that last thought 
stabbed him. Twice, in as 
many weeks, he had seen 
Léonie when she had not 
seen him, walking rapidly 
out of the park into the 
crowded anonymity of Co- 
lumbus Circle. Léonie, who 
never walked when she 
could ride—Léonie, whose 
flowers came mostly out of 
florists’ boxes. 

When he mentioned hav- 
ingseen her—adroitly, as he 
thought—she had flushed 
to the roots of her glorious 
hair, and muttered some- 
thing about Jilacs—trees 
coming out—what a lovely 
spring it was. 

Sutton was cruelly well 
aware by the hurt in his 
own heart what spring 
might mean in the matter 
of renewal of the emotions. 
Every dogwood blossom 
he saw, every green-feath- 
ered- branch, even the 
funny, tight little bunches 
of violets in the street- 
sellers’ trays — something 
woke in him at the sight 
of them; woke and beat its 
wing against a wall. 

Spring wasn’t a thing 
one went out for to see— 
alone! 

And Léonie had not 
asked Sutton to go with her 
to the park. If not Sutton—then—whom? 

Sitting low in his car, staring out across 
the smoky river, Sutton remembered 
Léonie’s wild delight in her first eastern 
spring. 

“Tt isn’t the same thing at all,’’ she had 
said, over and over again. ‘Down home, 
the roses are out so soon . . . it’s sum- 
mer before April’s over, almost. Here, you 
wait and shiver and hope—and then, very, 
very slowly, so that you get the whole 
thrill of it, every exquisite moment— 
lilacs, and dogwood, and cherry-blossoms. 
It’s like some heavenly sort of pageant, 
Benny! Oh, I’m glad I didn’t die when I 
was little!’’ 

She had been so adorable in those first 
mad days together, it quickened Sutton’s 
blood to remember—looking across the 
river. Even the coming of the baby hadn’t 
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been able to dim the young eager flame of 
her. She had been ill for a while— 
desperately ill—and the baby had lived 


only a few days, but Léonie had come out 
of it gallantly. 

“Never mind!” she’d said. 
have each other—haven’t we?” 

That was after the doctor had told her 
there could never be another baby unless 
Léonie wanted to pay for it with her life 
which naturally she didn’t. Léonie loved 
life—even more than most women. Her 
enthusiasms were quick as little fires in dry 
grass. Beauty drew her by a single hair— 
and light and laughter and—dancing. 

After the loss of the baby—so tiny a 
baby, they couldn’t even be sure w hom it 
looked like—Léonie had flung herself head- 
long into the gayest sort of parties, made 
for herself a little court of the gayest sort 
of people. There were very few evenings 
when she and Sutton sat down to dinner 
alone, or when they drove alone, or even 
read their books, facing each other in big 
chairs, across a quiet room. 

“Vou don’t want me to be bored—do 
you, Benny?” Léonie would ask, widening 
her great dark eyes at him. And Sutton, 
who would cheerfully have allowed himself 
to be cut into little bits to make her happy, 
would take up his hat once again. But he 
resented, helplessly, the tide that was 
bearing her farther and farther away from 
him. 

When he had married her. 
Sutton had married Léonie, they had 
looked forward, breathlessly, to 
something not in the least like this! 

He remembered—painfully well, he 
remembered—the night before their 
wedding. They had sat on her 
mother’s veranda-gallery, in the soft 
Southern phrase—with clematis and 
honeysuckle spraying the dark about 
them, and Sutton had said—for the 
thousandtls time: “We'll” have— 


“We still 
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the steps,- won’t we, 
Léonie?” 
“Little white house!” sreenic had 
whispered. 


“Anda fireplace—with a big deep 
whatyoumaycallit to. sit on.” = 

“And:-heaps of lamps to read by.” 

“And: a piano for you to sng to © 
me.’ 

“And you’ll never any more have 
to go home—just because it’s getting 
late.” 

“Léonie—do you suppose it can 
all come true?” 

“Benny, darling—why not? We 
shan’t be the first people in the world 
to get-married.” 

No—and. they were now going the 
way of plenty of other: . mar- 
riages! A charmingly smooth sur- 
face; a convenient social and finan- 
cial arrangement by. which Benny’s 





lightful companion; by 
bills were paid and her appearance as a 


pretty woman received its proper back- 


ground—of a husband. But marriage! 
Well—it wasn’t what Sutton had supposed 
that marriage would be like. 


He might be what Léonie sometimes 
laughingly called him, an incorrigible old 
but he had expected marriage to 


idealist, 
mean the permanent, satisfying contact 
of two people deeply in love with each 
other. 


Rendezvous 


with Léonie was bright and glancing and 
very nearly ephemeral. Where had it all 
gone? The wonder and the dream? 

Sutton in his honestest moment couldn’t 
blame himself for anything done or undone. 
Unless—he had too supinely acceded to 
everything. Unless by being too com- 
plaisant—he had lost her. 

“And that’s been done before!’’ said 
Sutton to himself grimly. 

Still—it wasn’t easy to refuse Léonie 
anything she wanted. The soft gay charm 
of her! The half-arrogant, half-tender 
taking-for-granted that her wishes would 
never be denied! If by any untoward 
chance she were looking to some one else 
now for the fulfilment of those wishes! 

Sutton’s mouth set in a hard straight 
line; his jaw clamped itself rigidly. He 
started the car and swung it about toward 
home—if a man liked to call it that . 

A place where he could be reasonably cer- 
tain of no one but a colored maid to 
welcome him. 

Not so very long ago, Léonie herself had 
been accustomed to open the door to him, 
laughing up at him, putting up her. beauti- 
ful mouth for him to kiss, or at the very 
outside he had known where to find her, 
what matinee or bridge was keeping her. 
Now—he knew nothing. She met all his 
questionings with an adroit vaguéness. 

“T really can’t tell, Benny, just where 
Tl be. Don’t bother about me. 
back somehow.” 

And get back she did—in time for dinner. 


We Have Never Seen 


a series of stories like this. 
out of a letter. from a young widow 


L'll get | 


te grew 


apartment, rather —= had a 
lovely head and his leisure hours a ‘de- 
which Léonie’s 


Such contact as he had nowadays 


who had read one of Fanny Heaslip 
Lea’s stories in this-magazine. That 
woman’s problem was answered in 


another story, “The Gateinthe Wall.” , 


Letters poured in, telling secrets and 
sorrows and asking questions. Those 


whose answers would interest large 


numbers of women were chosen as 
themes for stories. 
suggest a solution to the woman who 
asked the question and to others with 
similar questions toask. Last month’s 


story was written to a girl whose en-' 


gagement had been broken. The next 
one will be to a woman who thought 
she had married the wrong man 


She hadn’t yet taken to leaving him lonely 
at dinner-time. That, Sutton supposed, 
would come later. 

It lacerated his sense of pero dignity, 
of Léonie’s dignity and his, of the decent 
privacy of any human being, to question 
her. But he hadn’t lately been able to 
refrain from it. And he knew she had 
begun to evade him. 

“God!” said Sutton to himself wretch- 
edly. “Of course, it happens to other 
people all the time—only—somehow—I 
didn’t look for it—with Léonie and me.” 

In the back of his consciousness, 


Each one will: 


unadmitted, bitterly struggled with, he 
knew the answer, of course—waiting to 
spring out at him—the answer divers hus- 
bands had found before him—another 
man. 

That he couldn’t, in his marital blind- 
ness, his over-indulgent leniency, put his 
finger on the man mattered very little. 
Léonie’s face told on her—coming in out 
of the dusk with those great eyes of hers at 
once starry and dreamy, her smooth 
cheeks flushed with excitement, her soft 
mouth tremulous. 

When Sutton thought that some one 
other than himself meant that to her, it 
wasn’t easy to sit tight, and wait, and 
figure out the best thing to do! He had 
even, in the extremity of his torture, 
thought of having Léonie watched. Private 
detectives—that sort of thing. But the 
ignominy of it! The unthinkable horror 
of defiling what had been between him— 
and Léonie—with paid spies. 

Much as he suffered, not knowing where 
Léonie’s feet were taking her—into what 
strange ways or crooked by-paths—Sutton 
couldn’t quite come to the sordid cruelty 
of having some one spy upon her—for 
money. Which didn’t mean that he hadn’t 
got to know—and wasn’t going to find out 
for himself. That was why he had left the 
office so early. That was why he’ sat 
glooming at the river on a sweet May after- 
noon. Until the time came . . 

After four, he had discovered, Léonie. 
wasn’t apt to be in the apartment. And 

she rarely came back until six. What 
did she do, that she wouldn’t talk 
about, in those two hours? What 
did she do that sent her back to her 
own threshold, softly troubled and 
ardently restless? Gently and 
significantly absent-minded before 
husbandly. inquiries? . What did she ~ 
do that had all at once removed 
her miles upon misty miles from 
Sutton’s hold—left him clasping. an 
exquisite empty shell—left “him 
listening in a void? 

He left the car in the’ street, went 
up to his apartment: hopelessly, 
knowing beyond futile surmising 
that Léonie would not be there. 
Half after four. Where would she 
be? She might—on an off-chance— 
have left a message for him. 

Léonie wasn’t there. And she had 
left no message. 

Mattie, the neat colored maid, 
said, with a deprecatory sidewise 
look at Sutton’s unsmiling face, 
“Mis? sutton lef? about quarter to 
£6’: ” 

“In—a car—was she?” asked 
Sutton, loathing himself coldly. 

“No, suh—she wuz walkin’.” 

Walking! Well, a rendezvous 
might be easier kept, on foot! 

Sutton said sharply, “Didn’t say what 
time she’d be back, Mattie?” 

“Nos suly see : 

“Ordered dinner for tonight, of coameee 

Why ‘of course?’. But Mattie’s dark face 
was impenetrable. 

“Yes, suh; dinner done ordered.” 

“Very well, Mattie. I’m going out, 
again. If Mrs. Sutton comes in, tell her I 
was here. Tell her, I won’t be home—” 

“Suh?” said Mattie politely startled. 

“Tell her I'll be back for dinner,”’ said 
Sutton briefly. 


The meanest (Continued on page 130) 


UTTON remembered the night before their wedding. They had sat on her mother’s 
veranda-gallery, with clematis and honeysuckle spraying the dusk about them, and 
he had said—for the thousandth time—‘‘Léonie—do you suppose it can all come true?” 








“To sit in a blind at a water-hole is like attending a play. The animals quarrel 
and converse amiably. Sometimes a half-dozen species meet at a single pool” 


‘y Home 7m fhe African Blue 


Mrs. Osa Johnson Describes Her Experiences “Keeping House —= 
Usually in a Tent—While Her Husband Made Wild Animal Movies 


. 


N REALITY Iama home body. Fate people live wretched lives in the tangled Africa they called it when I studied 
has mapped out an adventurous jungle. A little over two years ago, we geography—to hunt big game with the 
career for me, and I manage somehow went to Kenya Colony—British East camera. We both think Africa is the most 


to live up to its requirements, 
but at heart I am not much dif- 
ferent from the stay-at-home girl 
who started housekeeping fourteen 
years ago in a flat in Independence, 
Kansas. . 

Iam sure it was the prettiest flat 
in Independence. If I close my 
eyes, I can see every room just as 
it was, down to the bric-a-brac— 
wedding presents, of course—on 
the mantelpieces. Yet we lived 
in it only a few months. Since 
then we have had no place that 
could be called home, in the 
accepted sense of the word. When- 
ever we have settled down at all, 
it has been in furnished apart- 
ments, surrounded by other peo- 
ple’s belongings—things dead and 
meaningless to us. 

We have never settled down for 
long. My husband, Martin John- 
son, is a motion-picture explorer, 
who travels in out-of-the-way 
parts, making pictures of wild men 
and wild animals. All in all, we 
have spent in. civilization only about five 
out of our fourteen years together. During 
most of the time, we have cruised in the 
South Seas, not among the islands of 
romance and beauty you read about in 
stories, but among the gloomy, sinister 
Melanesian islands, where sullen black 
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“T am a home body. 
between me and millions of other wives 
is that I must make a home ‘on the go’ ” 


“It was my job to supply the game and 
fish, but game abounded and there was 
no such thing as ‘fisherman’s luck’ ” 


The only difference 


wonderful land in all the world. 
We have been home for less than 
six months, but already we have 
made our plans for going back, and 
by Christmas we hope to be well 


on our way to “British East,” this time for 
a five-years’ stay. 

I say that we have been “home,” but as 
I write the word it has a false- ring. 
“Home” has come to mean to me, not a 
fixed spot somewhere in civilization, but en 
expedition into the wilds. I am restless 
and vaguely unhappy in New York. It is 
a city that fills me full of wants. I want to 
be lazily luxurious. I want to own the 
lovely, silken things I see in the shops. I 
want to be as beautiful and alluring as all 
the beautiful, alluring women I see on Fifth 


_ Avenue. I want gaiety and amusement— 


- roamed 





dancing, theaters, dinner-parties. I always 
go on an orgy of civilization when I return 
to New York. And yet somehow I am 
never content. The wants are never 
satisfied; the excitement and the noise and 
hurry tire me. After a few weeks I find 
myself longing to go home to the wilder- 
ness, where I can plod along over some well- 
beaten game-trail and feel myself queen of 
all I survey—a queen with a sunburned 
nose, with faded khaki blouse and “shorts” 
for royal robes, and with a tatterdemalion 
retinue of negro servants for attendants. 
Pen elv 5 
dreamed when I 
married Martin 
that I was en- 
tering upon a 
life of travel 
and adventure. 
I knew that 
Martin had 
about 
ever since he 
was a boy of 
sixteen. He had 
been through 
the South Seas 
with Jack Lon- 
don and always. 
talked of the 
cruise with 
longing in his 
voice. But I 
thought, and he 
thought, too, 
that he had set- 
tled down. My 
little flat in 




























































“T am restless and unhappy in New 
York. After a few weeks I find myself 
longing to go home to the wilderness, 
where I can feel myself queen of all I 
survey —a queen with a sunburned nose, 
a faded khaki blouse, and ‘shorts’ ”’ 


Independence bounded my horizon. I was 
young—far too young, the Independence 
gossips said—to be married, and like many 
girls, I regarded marriage as a crowning 
achievement. One married; one settled 
down; after that life flowed smoothly and 
with pleasant monotony to the grave. 
Perhaps it was because I was so young 
that in spite of my pretty flat and my big 
handsome husband whom I adored I was 


Mrs. Johnson arrang- 
ing the day’s house- 
keeping with the head 
men (left), the butler, 
and the bedroom “‘boy”’ 


constantly 
homesick  dur- 
ing that first 
year in Inde- 
pendence. I was 
an only daugh- 
ter. My mother 
and I had al- 
ways been the 
closest of com: 
panions, and 
now I missed her 
intolerably. I 
missed her all 
the more  be- 
cause Martin, 
who was owner 
and manager of 
a motion-pic- 
ture theater,was 
at work from 
noon until mid- 
night. The long, 
lonely evenings 
were unendur- 
able. I knew 
that my mother 
was lonely, too. She lived in a little 
town just an hour away by train, so every 
few weeks I would pick up and go to visit 
her. Sometimes I stayed until Martin 
came for me. 

But one day I had to make a choice be- 
tween a flat in Independence and a life 
spent in travel, between civilization and the 
wilderness—I might almost say between 
my mother and my husband. Martin 
came to my mother’s house to fetch me. I 
had been there three weeks. On the way 
home, he was glum and silent. I felt like a 
martyr. Surely he could not expect me to 
stay alone in my flat evening after evening! 
Did he think just because I had married 
him I never wanted to see my mother 
again? (Continued on page 167) 
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LUCIE HAMAR 





EVELYN VARON 


Hat brims show an inclination to turn up at front 
or back. The Lucie Hamar hat is of velvet, Evelyn 
Varon used satin, and Reboux felt with plaid wool 


A new model, three-piece costume by Yteb is made 
of red-brown serge and follows the rule of being 
lavishly fur-trimmed by using brown rabbit bands 


Brown wool rep with interesting embroidery in 
beige and black makes the new Jeanne Hallé 
model. The hat is from Reboux and is made of felt 
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‘Paris Adds a Lace or Linen Collar to Her Spring Frock 


HE mid-season col- 
lections marked the 
friwmp bof the 
straight silhouette. Often 
the slender frocks were belt- 
less and finished at the neck 
with most adorable little 
collars of lace or linen, with 
flowing cravats of narrow, 
grosgrain ribbon that 
matched the frocks in color. 
Two of these collars are 
shown on page 52. Those 
that Premet favored were 
small collars of real point 
de venise—the long, close 
sleeves of the frock being 
finished with tiny cuffs of 
similar lace. Patou favored 
the smart little collar of 
linen, placing it on straight, 
youthful, short-sleeved 
frocks of rep or serge. 
While the slender, straight 
and beltless frock was the 
rule, Patou varied it slightly 
by making rather wide 
skirts, the width being dis- 
posed in narrow, straight- 
falling, plaited panels. The 
Madeleine et Madeleine 
frock of black satin on page 
52 also shows the tube-like 
silhouette relieved by a curi- 
ous flounce which falls from 
the side downward to the 
middle back, where it turns 
on itself, forming a loop. 
50 





By Helen Koues 
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Which is of Crepe, Jersey, or Kasha 


JEANNE HALLE 


REBOUX 


Nees 


So assured was the vogue 
of the three-piece costume 
during the past season, it 
was not surprising to see 
these costumes developed in. 
lighter materials for the new 
season. Premet in particu- 
lar showed a charming little 
three-piece suit of black 
crépe satin—the dull crépe 
frock trimmed with inset 
bands of satin in the now so 
popular fashion. This frock 
was quite straight, also, 
with a tiny lace collar and 
straight, hip-length jacket. 
It is interesting to note, too, 
that in spite of all the bright- 
colored stuffs shown by the 
manufacturers during the 
past season, and the many 
models of colored fabrics 
shown in the winter collec- 
tions, there are a great num- 
ber of black, or black and 
white, frocks being worn in ~ 
Paris. 

Everywhere in the mid- 
season collections, the new 
cloaks were tube-like, and, 
like those shown earlier in 
the season, many were col- 
lared and cuffed with fur. A 
new.Premet model of rough 
brown wool was trimmed 
with panther—collar, cuffs 
and a five-inch band placed 
about five inches from the 


- bining green tricotine with printed crépe 


its skirt drapery in a tunic effect 


lower edge of the coat, otherwise un- 
trimmed. Another Premet model, of black 
cloth, was stitched in diamonds form- 
ing a sort of bias plaid effect. The point 
where the lines of stitching crossed each 
other was accentuated by means of a dec- 
orative stitch or two of black embroidery. 


The New Fabrics 


Among the Rodier fabrics shown for 
spring and summer, there are many crépes 
—very bubbly crépes—of silk woven with 
cotton, resulting in a curiously brilliant 
stuff. These, and other crépes, appear in 
all the pastel shades—in a vivid, light red; 
pervenche blue; light green; sulphur; 


and all the beige and gray tones, which 
have hitherto been seen only in woolen 
fabrics. 

Some of the new crépes show a sort of 
puckered plaid of woven silk, very much 



















LUCIEN LELONG 


The Lucien Lelong frock forecasts the 
spring in color and material by com- 


Smart simplicity is the keynote of 
the Renée frock of black satin, with 


. frocks of 


like the old-fashioned seersucker. The 
squares formed by the crossing of the silk 
bars are “sometimes embroidered with 
another color, and sometimes are made 
of velvet—a small square of red velvet, for 
Instance, appearing at the crossing of the 
puckered silk cross-bars. 

There are many pale-tinted organdies, 
printed cotton fabrics, embroidered crépes 
—Monsieur Rodier still draws his inspira- 
tion from the decorative art of Indo-China 
and Morocco—jerseys woven of every 
color of the rainbow in very much mixed 
effects. Much kasha is shown, and a new 
“zibeline”’ kasha is featured, while some 
flatly-corded, woolen stuffs, something like 
the old Bedford cord, have made their 
appearance. In woolen stuffs, all the dead 
leaf tones are prominent, with an infinite 
variety of beiges and grays and warm 
browns. The shade of brown called 
“pain brulé” (burnt bread) is especially 
noticeable in both silk and woolen fabrics. 


Frocks for the South 


For the south, the Paris houses have 
been making frocks of white or yellow, 
loosely-woven cheviot, serge, or rep, which 
are worn with small felt hats, very simply 
trimmed. On the Riviera, women wear 
felt hats almost exclusively in the early 
season, reserving straw for mid-February 
and March. Suéde shoes often match 
the costume, although beige, gray, and 
light brown suéde shoes are worn with 
every color and _ material. 
There have been rumors, oft repeated, 





of the passing of the cloche, but whatever 
their origin, the small hat still remains 
the favorite. 


Hat Brims Are Variable 


Hat brims are more variable than 
heretofore, and turn up sharply in the front 
or back (to which the hats on the opposite 
page bear witness). Sometimes—as in the 
Reboux hat.on page 50, worn with the 
Jeanne Hallé coat—there is an extra brim 
to give the turned-up effect and add to the 
height of the crown. Most of the small 
hats are simply trimmed. Frequently the 
trimming is placed high at the front of 
the crown, or extends from one side. 

With the advance of the season, the large 
hat will doubtless be more popular. A few 
are now in evidence, and some of these 
earlier models show the brim turned up 
sharply, directly in front or on one side. 





MOLYNEUX 


Black satin and crépe in alternate 
bands, very finely plaited, make the 
unusual and effective gown by Molyneux 


Gold galon trims the black  chiffor 
velvet frock by Georgette, while it 1s 
collared with sable, velvet, and gold galon 


. 


GEORGETTE 










PATOU 


Collars of linen or real 
lace are being worn 
with frocks of satin, 
rep, or crépe, with a 
tie of grosgrain ribbon 
matching the frock in 
color. Doeuillet made 
this attractive gown at 
right of tomato-red crépe 
satin, embroidered 
with gold and tiny 
emeralds. The 
panels, which are of 
plain’ satin, effect @ 
striking contrast with 
the embroidered crépe 


un 
SN 


Three 








interesting, 


fur-trimmed 


coats, 


secn at Longchamps, are shown above. 
a Parisian coiffure — hair cut 


Also 
over 


ears and knotted low 


ROLANDE 


in 


back 
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PREMET 


Fulness is often intro- 
duced. into skirts for 
the spring, no matter 
how straight in line is 
the bodice. A triple 
example of this is seen 
in the models at the left. 
Rolande employed black 
satin in a frock that 
used the reverse side of 
the material for its only 
trimming. Crystal tube 
beads trim the Made- 


deine et Madeleine gown 


of black crépe de Chine 


MADELEINE ET MADELEINE 
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0A ‘Russian Blouse Suit and Snug Top - Coat 





and no more difficult to design and 

construct, as clothing for girls, if 
one provides a good pattern and follows 
carefully a few simple directions. Sim- 
plicity of design, and suitability of design 
and material to the use of the garment as 
well as to the age and personality of the 
boy, plus good workmanship, are the key- 
notes of success. 

The Jesson this month centers about a 
suit and a top-coat that are suited to the 
needs of a boy’s wardrobe. The suit, 
which has a new Russian blouse, might be 
worn by a boy from two to six years, but in 
using this suit for the tiny boy of two, it 
will look better if the belt is omitted. 


Suitable Materials 


Cotton and linen are the materials 
chiefly used for the small boy’s suits, al- 
though sometimes wool is used—more 
often, however, for trousers, with which a 
cotton blouse may be worn. The most 
satisfactory cotton materials for the pur- 
pose are galatea, kindergarten cloth, cham- 
bray, Indian head muslin, beach cloth, 
’ madras, and lightweight duck. Linen of 
firm close weave, but not too fine, is also 
suitable. Linen, however, musses quite 
easily and requires frequent laundering and 
pressing, so this quality must be taken into 
consideration when selecting materials. Of 
the woolen materials, serge is the most 
suitable and durable. 

Another point to remember is that col- 
ored materials show soil less quickly than 
white, while on the other hand, all col- 
ored materials are not fast in color to sun, 
or soap and water. 

Children love color, and it seems that 
we should not lose the opportunity, 
through an over-practical sense, of pro- 
viding them with some color at least in 
the wardrobe. The dark-eyed child with 
very dark hair will look well in yellow; 
for the boy with brown hair and blue 
eyes the grayish blues or some shades of 


C LOTHING for boys is as interesting, 


By Laura In elite Avs M 


Patterns for the suit in sixes 2 to 6 
yrs., and for the coat in sizes 2 to 
8. yrs. may be purchased for 30c 
each. To secure them, send stamps to 
Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 


brown may give you a pleasing choice. 

When making the suit, measure the 
parts of the pattern and compare them 
with the measurement of parts of a worn 
suit, so as to be sure the pattern is the cor- 
rect size. If the pattern allows only half- 
inch seams, be sure to allow an additional 
eighth of an inch. This same procedure 
should be followed when making the coat. 

Place the parts of the pattern so that the 
grain of the material is correct; cut around 
the outside of the pattern, being sure the 
seams are five-eighths of an inch wide. 
Sewing lines in cotton and linen may be 
marked with a tracing wheel; in woolen 
material, with tailor basting. 

All seams of the trousers and blouse 
should be turned to the right side of the 
garment for basting. The order of bast- 
ing is as follows: first, the shoulder seams, 
sleeve to place, then underarm and sleeve 
seam in one; then the inside leg seam of 
trousers, and the body seam; then the out- 
side leg seam as far as the bottom of the 
placket. 

Try on both trousers and blouse. Note 
the location of shoulder and underarm 
seam, width across back, length, and waist. 
If the trousers are too long, shorten either 
at the lower part of the leg or at the top, 
being careful to have enough fulness in the 
body part to allow freedom of movement, 
yet not enough to make ‘the garment look 
home-made. If the blouse is too broad 
across the back, remove the sleeve and re- 
pin so as to bring it into correct position 
at the armhole. 

All seams are to be finished with a 
stitched fell. Be careful to-place first 


stitching so that the upper stitch will be on- 
top when the seam is finished. ‘The side 
seam of the trousers must be turned toward 
the back, to provide for the placket finish. 
Carry the first stitching of this seam only 








To «Make for The Small Boy 





as far as the lower edge of the placket, and 
do not stitch the second time until the 
placket facing and pocket are completed. 
You will surely wish to put pockets in this 
little suit, for the joy they will give the 
boy, even if you do find a motley collec- 
tion within their tiny depths later on. 


The Set-In Pocket 


You will find the pattern has allowed two 
extensions on the side seams of the trouser 
legs, the one on the front to be turned back 
as a hem and the one on the back to be 
faced as an extension. 

Fold over the extension on the front, so 
that the folded edge is on a line with the 
outer edge of the leg seam; crease the fold, 
slip the edge of the pocket in the crease of 
this fold, and baste, then turn in the outer 
edge of the hem, baste and stitch to the 
pocket; stitch the facing and hem to the 
pocket and outer edge of the placket, con- 
tinuing along the outer edge of the leg seam 
(see Fig. 4). Fold the pocket through the 
center, lengthwise, stitch across the lowe1 
edge, and overcast (Fig. 5). Face the ex- 
tension on the other edge of the placket. 
Stitch a facing to the top of the trousers, 
turn and stitch lower edge, catching 
the top of the pocket under the facing 
as shown in Fig. 5. 

Work buttonholes perpendicularly at 
the ends of the side seam and in cente1 
backand front of trousers. The completec 


‘placket and position of the buttonhole: 


are shown in Fig. 6. Face the lower 
edges of the trousers to hold the elastic 
that is needed to draw them in at the 
knee. 

The slash in the front of the blouse may 
be finished with a bias binding; the colla1 
made double with the outer side stitchec 
first to the blouse and the inner side hem. 
med to the stitching. Place the cuff: 
in the same way. The slashes for the 
belt may be finished like those in the 
jacket of the coat dress in the lesson o' 
October, 1923. (Continued on pate 106, 


lapis 


Philippine envelope chemise (above) of white 
batiste embroidered in a very graceful design 
is priced at only $1.95. Sizes 34 to 44 


Crépe de Chine in flesh-color, blue, or feach, with 
broad bands of lace, makes the nightgown ($7.05) 
and chemise to match ($4.95) at center above 


For little girls, a costume slip that is just 
like mother’s is shown below. Of white nain- 
sook edged with filet, sizes 16 to 18, $1.65 
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HERE are examples of all kinds of lin- 
gerie. Whether of silk or cotton, the 
quality is good; and whether made here or 
abroad, the workmanship is of the best, and 


the values unusual. Many of the gar- 
ments were fashioned in France, Belgium, 
or the Philippines, and these show the most 
exquisite stitchery. We will buy any of 
these models for you upon receipt of check. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service. 
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OAc | | Bring Lin gerie T hae (Combines 
A Cake Charm With Good Values 






Fine, white batiste, exquisitely embroidered, 
makes the Philippine chemise above, $2.65. The 
strap is part of the garment, not buttoned to i 


Real filet lace and flesh-colored or white crépe de 
Chine are combined in this set at center. In 
sizes 36 to 44—chemise, $5.50; drawers, $5.50 


Its very sheerness and fine hand-work give 
this simple, little white batiste nightgown 
an air of distinction. Sizes 36 to 44, $2.25 





Exquisite hand-work 


ts found 


on 


the white batiste chemise (below) im- 
ported from Belgium. 36 to 40, $5.90 


Well designed and 
made, and of good 
quality crépe me- 
lteor, the costume 
slip at right with 
deep hem 1s $7.95. 
It comes in shell 
pink, white, black, 
navy, cocoa, beige, 
or brown, and in 
sizes 34 to 44 


Pajamas of pink 
novelty colton 
crépe with blue 
bands, sizes 36 
to 40, $3.25. The 
suit with elbow 
sleeves, of pink, 
blue, or orchid 
madras banded 
in white, sizes 
34 to 42, $1.95 


match is also $2.95. 










White nainsook Philippine gown (left above), $2.95. An envelope chemise to 
White batiste Philippine gown ai right above, $1.05. 





Crépe de Chine, lace, and net make 


this dainty set of nightgown, $4.05; 
vest, $2.95; and drawers, $2.05 


The third is a Belgian hand-made gown, of white batiste, with binding at neck 
and armholes and daintily appliquéd flowers made of pink batiste, $5.50 
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The French hand- 
made, batiste 
chemise and draw- 
ers (above), orchid, 
rose, or blue, 34 
to 40, are $4.75 
each. Costume 
slip of white nain- 
sook trimmed with 
real Irish crochet, 


306 to 44, $5.50 


We will gladly 
purchase for you 
any of the lingerie 
shown on these 
two pages. Send 
check or money- 
order, stating ar- 
ticle desired, size, 
and color, to Good 
Housekeeping 
Shopping Service 
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The imported hand-made voile 
dress (above) trimmed with 
bands of white voile and fine 
drawnwork, is a _ particularly 
happy choice for Southern wear. 
In sizes 34 to 44, pink, blue, 
white, maize, or orchid, $18.50 


Sweater of brushed mohair yarn 
with front in two-tone fiber siripes, 
camel, navy, brown, or gray, sizes 
34 to 44, $8.75. Silk and wcol 
scarf im Paisley colorings, $8. 
Plaited velour skirt (tan plaided 
in black, gray with black), $8.75 
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New-stvle overblouse of English 
broadcloth, with hand-drawn work 
on collar and cuffs, 34 lo 42, $2.05 


Beaded Georgette crépe blouse, navy 
blue over flame or tan, brown over 
gold, black over blue, 34.10 44, $12.75 





THE NEW VeOuR oe tea. 
Make Suggestions for the South 


Winter brides, or brides-to-be, will find “The Bride’s 
Book” of inestimable value. All those vexing little 
questions of what to-include in the trousseau, and what 
household linens are needed, as well as suggestions for 
the wedding itself, are answered in detail. To secure 
this folio, send 25c in stamps to Good Housekeeping 











Plaiting, drawnwork and tucks are 
happily allied in this imported, 
hand-made voile frock. Peach, 
white, blue, green, orchid or coral, 
34 to 44, $24.50. Smart-suit of 
imported, overplaid homespun, 
brown, tan, or gray, 14 to 20, $45 


The models shown on this page are 
of excellent value, and suitable for 
the traveler or the stay-at-home. 
We will gladly purchase any 
of them for you. Just send 
check or money-order to Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service 





HE expression, “properly dressed,” 
should mean that the clothes worn 
are both comfortable and appropriate 
for the occasion, and that the accessories 
belonging to the costume are right. Com- 
fort, however, never plays the part in any 
other costume that it does in winter sports 
clothes. It is necessary that they shall be 
warm, but not cumbersome, and though 
comfortable, smart in cut and style. This 
has been the thought in the minds of the 
designers this season, for style and comfort 
form a happy combination. 

For tobogganing, skiing, and skating, 
Mother Nature provides a background of 
white, therefore brilliant and daring color 
combinations show to advantage. The 
accessories worn with the knicker suit of 
gabardine give this color and make a suit 
that would otherwise be too lightweight, 
just the thing for winter sports. If you 
have a similar suit, or'even a riding habit, 
you would need to buy only the accessories 
to have a smart and good-looking sports 
outfit. These sets are in marvelous color 
combinations—gray and orange, cinnamon 
and blue, or tangerine, and many others 
equally brilliant and beautiful. 

These woolen accessories have border 
designs showing more plainly the different 
colors, and the cap is finished with a 
pompon in plain color. The stockings are 
interesting, made in two styles, one having 
two distinct pairs, that is, the knee length 
_and the sock length, the cuffs of both being 
the same and each having its mission. The 
stocking cuff covers the knicker bands, and 
the sock cuff folds over the top of the ski 
boot, making all crevices snow-proof. 
For the girl who does not desire two pairs 


US TC TR Las 
Winter Sports Clothes 


By Edith May Gardner 





Skiing suit and accessories, including sweater 
and flannel blouse (above) and skating costume 
of skirt, suede jacke!, gloves, and ha', are from 
Abercrombie & Fitch The fur sports coat and 
hat worn with it are from Bonwit Teller & Co. 











of stockings, there is the second style, th 
stockings with the double cuff, giving th 
same effect and protecting the top o 
the boot without the double feet. Ver 
attractive garter ties may be bought to us. 
at the knee with long plain stockings. 

Should you have knickers in black-and 
white plaid or check, and want a smar 
coat, the new cotton gabardines are snow 
repellant and come in glorious colors, whil 
the woolen accessory outfits I hav 
described combine with these coats. 

Notice the snugly fitting jacket blous« 
made of suéde leather, with woven wooler 
wrist bands, making the sleeves wind 
proof. The bottom of the coat is finished ir 
the same manner, and hugs the body in 
stead of flying in the wind. A good linins 
and a closely fitting fur collar complete thi: 
little coat. 

I have two reasons for selecting a skirt 
for skating: first, I think a skirt mor 
graceful, and second, I do not like knicker: 
worn with a short, tight coat. Many 
people object to all knickers worn by girls 
but don’t you think it is because they hav: 
not always seen them at their best, whicl 
is with a loose or semi-fitting jacket that 
comes at least to the hip-line. It is acros: 
the hips that knickers are ungraceful, anc 
it is too bad that some critics of our girl: 
use the word “disgraceful” when “‘ungrace 
ful” would be better. 

You see, girls, I want you to be dressec 
to enjoy the winter sports, wearing knick 
erbockers for skiing, and a skirt for skating 
—wide enough for freedom and yet addins 
to the grace of the sport. You can dres 
comfortably and smartly, and yet retair 


your grace, charm, and dignity. 
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L’AIGLON 


Almost any after- 


noon occasion 


would be graced by 
the L’ Aiglon frock 
of novelty voile 
and Irish crochet. 
In sizes 16 to 
46, about $0.50 


Large women will 


find the Barmon 


dress @ joy, since 
it is made so it can 
be adjusted to 
extra large 
figures. Sizes 42 
to 56, about $5 


Hand-drawn 
collar, cuffs, and 


| pockets give a dis- 


tinctive touch to 
the Sacson dress of 
linen. Sizes 16 to 
40, blue, green, yel- 
low, about $11.75 
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Do you know what the National Shopping 
Service is? Do you know what it can 
mean to you? If you have not become 
acquainted with it, begin now to make it 
serve you. On these two pages we are 
showing you models selected from differ- 
ent trade-marked lines that are represen- 
tative of the style, fit and reliability of 
all the merchandise manufactured under 
those trade-marks—merchandise which 
we have inspected and found worthy. 
Ask for the trade-marks in your local 
shops and decide for yourself as to the 
quality of the merchandise. If you can 
not find models manufactured under these 
trade-marks in your own shops, we shall 
be happy to send you the name of a 
dealer in your locality where you may see 
them. Address Good Housekeeping Na- 
tional Shopping Service, New York City. 
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QUEEN MAKE 


Equally happy at 
home or on the 
street is the cotton 
foulard Queen 
Make frock. In 
blue, brown, 
or black, 16 to 
46, about $6.95 


Tie fulness at 
each side of the 
blouse of the S. E. 
B. frock insures 
its fitting well. In 
navy, brown, green, 
or lavender, 36 
to 46, about $4.98 


Very smart is the 
Paul Jones dress 
of cotton crépe 
trimmed with 
braid and pearl 
buttons. In tan, 
green, henna, 34 


‘to 46, about $7.50 





FAERIE 








VIYELLA 


Unshrinkable flannel of excellent quality is 
shown above. At top is flannel striped in blue 
or pink for infants’ clothes; about $1.75 a yd. 
The other is used for men’s shirts (in plain 
colors, stripes, or checks) about $1.75 a yd. 


The new melon-shaped -or sectional crown is 
seen in this felt hat, which comcs in various 
colors. Three-toned ribbon makes the quills 
and covers the brim, about $14. Other Gage 
hats in all styles may be had for varying prices 





KLEINERT’S FAERIE 


Kleinert’s flesh-colored satin camisole, with 
shields, to wear with evening gowns, is not only 
dainty, but also protects the gown. In sizes 34 to 
44, about $2. Other styles of camisoles are made 
with shields to wear with all types of gowns 


A glove silk brassiere (Faerie) that also acts as a 
camisole will give just the necessary support 
to slender figures. About $2.95. Costume 
slip of heavy quality glove silk with shadow- 
proof hem, sizes 34 to 46, about $10 


For sports, these union suits of a mercerized 
dersey or voile are ideal. They come in sizes 34 to 
44, with either the open knee or in the regulation 
knicker style, for prices ranging (according to 
quality of material used) from $1 to about $3 





WORTHWILE COAT 
GAGE HAT 





Ask for these trade-marks in your 
local shops. You will find them 
on merchandise of excellent 


quality and workmanship, which 
you may buy with the assurance 
of style, fit, 


and reliability 





FUTURIST 





VIYELLA 


' Coat made of “Hy-lo” (a new material with furry 
. stripes) with fox collar, in brown, or antelope, 


sizes 14 to 42, about $1oo. Other coats of 
this material may be had without fur collars for 
about $72.50, and with fur up to about $200 


Flannel that may be used with success for sports 
skirts or school clothes comes in a variety of Scotch 
plaids for about $1.85 a yd. The plain flannel 
zs used for sleeveless jackets; in blue, brown, green, 
rose, peach, or sand color, about $1.85 a yd. 
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Des Lom s 
cMCa ke Bedspreads of Decorative Charm 


eva an 


Charmingly simple are 
the white bedspread 
and pillow sham at 
right. A dainty floral 
design of French knois 
is worked with a heavy 
pearl cotton, No. 3, and 
the centers of the flowers 
are tufted solid amid 
a circle of French 
knots. Hot-Iron Pat- 
tern No. 1103 and a 
double pattern of No. 
I104 are required for 
this set. All -three 
patterns cost 60c. Ar- 
range the sprays as 
shown in illustration 
and iron on material 
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The spread at left is 
very quickly and easily 
unbleached 
a cost of 
Six-strand 
embroidery cotton may 
be used for the simple 
but effective diamond 
design in darning stitch. 


made on 


muslin at 


about $2. 


Curtains 


scarf to match make an 
allractive set 
quire only one ex'ra pat- 
tern. Hot-Iron Pattern 
No. S04 carries design 
for spread, 30c. Double 
pattern for 
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‘Patchwork, Cross-Stitch, and Tufting 


The tufted bedspreads 
are still very popu- 
lar, especially in quaint 
and attractive designs 
such as the one shown 
below. “Lhe tufting of 
this old-fashioned 
“whirligig” pattern is 
very charming done 
with candlewick.  Hot- 
Tron Pattern No. 3501, 
for this spread, costs 50¢. 
The fringe on spread at 
left may be ordered for 
75¢ a yd. in 5-in. width 
or$rayd.in7-in. width; 
11 yds. are required 
for the spread and pil- 
low sham illustrated 
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An entirely new idea in 
patchwork is employed in 
the wild-rose design used 
on the three-piece bedroom 
se! at the right. The petals 
of the roses are made separ- 
ately of a double thickness of 
pink muslin, or whatever 
color best suits the color 
scheme of the room. The 
petals are then tacked down 
in the center of the flower by 
means of white, yellow, and 
black French knots to 
represent the stamens. The 
effect is that of a spray 
of wild roses on the bed. 
Ruffles of colored muslin 
may be added if desired 


A dainty, cross-stitch design 
of Chinese influence is 
worked in solid blue on the 
bedspread and pillow sham 
shown below. It is very 
easily and quickly worked 
because it is made an a 
new basket-weave material, 
which greatly simplifies the 
work, making it possible to 
embroider directly on the 
spread, without using can- 
vas. The squares of the 
material are quite large, so 
the work is not at all 
tedious, but very effective. 
Spreads of  basket-weave 
material may be bought 
ready for embroidering 


Suggestions for every 
kind of stitchery 
(prepared by Anne 
Orr, one of the great- 
est needlework ex- 
perts in the country) 
are given in_ the 
Needlework Depart- 
ment each month. 
Watch this depart- 
ment for interesting 
ideas for household 
linens that will lend 
charm to the home 





Hel ful suggestions regarding the making of these sjreads and 
kinds of mat rials to use will be encl sed «th each fatten 





Anne Orr offers a variety 0} 
charming new designs this 
month for the decoration of 
the bedroom. The variation 
7s not only in the designs, 
but in the method of appli- 
calion as well. Whether 
you are a lover of cross- 
stitch, patchwork, tufting, 
or even the darning-stitch, 
you will find something kere 
to suit your taste and 
needle. Every one of the 
designs has been carefully 
carried out, under Anne 
Orr’s expert direction, and 
found practical. She feels 
sure their charm will ap- 
peal io every needleworker 


Patterns No. 3502 and 
3503 carry designs and 
directions for making the 
patchwork set and cost 60¢ 
for the two. Printed pam- 
phlet No. 3504, 25¢, carries 
designs and directions for 
the cross-stitch spread. We 
will buy this spread for 
you in the basket-weave 
material, hemmed, ready to 
beembroidered, in the follow- 
ing sizes: 72X100 1n., $4.00; 
sham to match, $1.50; 
goxroo in., $5.00; sham to 
match, $1.75. Send orders 
for patterns or materials to 
Anne Orr, Good House- 
keeping, 119 W.4oSt.,N.Y. 


new method in 


tatting; unusual 
edgings for pillow 
slaps tow cls scor 
scarfs; embroidery 
on children’s clothes 
—these are just a 
part of the material 
in Anne Orr’s Sec- 
ond Needlework 
Supplement. To se- 
cure a copy, send 15c 
to Anne Orr, Good 
Housekeeping, N.Y. 
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Chapter XVIII 


T SOUND of their entrance, Mrs. 
Fay had risen, letting fall a lap- 
dog, which began to whimper 
about her feet reproachfully. With 

a display of concern which gave respite to 
their confusion, she stooped to recover the 
agitated ball of fluff. The expensive inu- 
tility of the little creature served to focus 
attention on the flaunting inutility of his 
mistress. They were both inbred specimens, 
fascinatingly beautiful—purposeless curios- 
ities retaining the design of something orig- 
inally purposeful and noble, but cramped 
and perverted to accord with the demands 
of fashion. 

Waiving the formality of greetings, 
Joyce spoke. ‘“Where’s Nannie?” 

The languorous blue eyes, with their 
false expression of sweetness, met hers 
glancingly. The nervous lips twitched. 
No words followed. 

“What have you done with her?-—Well, 
if you won’t answer—” 

Impatiently crossing the salon calling 
her old nurse by name, Joyce hurried into 
the narrow passage leading to her bed- 
room. 

“What have you done with her?” Hal 
repeated the question. 
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The flaxen head 
turned with doll- 
like inoffensiveness. 
“Nothing.” 

Joyce caught the an- 
swer as she reentered 
from her seareh. 
> Lhat’sonot trues eou 
must have done some- 
thing. How else could 
you have gained ad- 
mittancer”’ 

“By telling her my 
errand—that I had to 
see you. Had to.” 

Hal intervened in his 
most impressive legal manner. ‘‘Only one bit 
of business could make matters so urgent. 
It’s a business in which, since I ceased to be 
vour counsel, I have become even more 
intimately concerned.” Joyce signaled to 
warn him, but he marched straight for- 
ward. “The woman whom you quote in 
your divorce has done me the honor to 
promise to marry me. To marry me quite 
soon; if possible, before the year is out. 
So, if you have anything worth listening to, 
you must say it in my presence.” 

To their immense surprise, Mrs. Fay 
smiled, whispering impulsively: “Oh, I’m 
glad! It makes things easier for me.” 


“So it does,” he agreed with quiet 


anger. ‘Supplies a motive! Takes the 
sting out of my refusal to conduct your 
case!” , 

She glanced bewildered at Joyce in 
search of an explanation. ; 

“The sting!’ she murmured. Then his 
meaning dawned on her. “Not that for a 
moment.” 

“Sit down.” 
sanely. 

To enforce her request, she herself set the 
example. With a sigh of relief Mrs. Fay 
obeyed at once, loosening her sables in ac- 
ceptance of authority. Hal, as became a 


Joyce came between them 
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By Coningsby Dawson 


man, held his ground, standing guard over 
the exit. 

“Both my visits to you were made diffi- 
cult enough,” Joyce reminded her. “It’s 
hard to conjecture, if you don’t intend to 
use the knowledge to our detriment, how 
the relation that has developed between 
Mr. Utrecht and myself can make your 
visit easier.” 

_ At the recollection of those previous en- 
counters, Joyce saw her assailant’s assur- 
ance falter. With ill-feigned pensiveness 
she commenced fussing with the ears of her 
pet. When she had mastered her emo- 
tions, she spoke with her face averted. 





“I want you,” clamored 
Mrs. Fay. With furious 
curiosity Larry suddenly 
jerked back her flaxen head. 
“Of all the tricks you’ve 
ever played me, Posie, this 
is the least forgivable” 


Pele. Xe 


“In a sense you have me to thank for 
your happiness. That’s why it makes 
things easier for me. If it hadn’t been for 
me, you might never have met. Not that 
I’m asserting that there was anything but 
unkindness in my intention; it’s the result 
that ought to help you to be generous. 
When one is first in love, one can’t help 
being generous. I was.” 

“Vears ago,’ Hal thrust truthfully. 
“Let’s get down to business. Why were 
you waiting for us?” 

His sternness seemed to stun her. She 
remained palely staring, her flower-lips a 
little parted like bruised petals. 


Under the guidance of her new 


pilot, Joyce’s ship of life wins safe 
to port, after its perilous voyage 


“Tf my presence hampers you,” he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘it may ease you to learn that it’s 
scarcely more excusable than yours. Miss 
Gathway begged me not to accompany 
her. She has refused to be seen with me 
after to-night till such time as she has ex- 
posed your contemptible recklessness.” 

Confronted by his determined coldness, 
Mrs. Fay recovered something of her 
worldliness. ‘“Too scrupulous, don’t you 
think? She has you. What can meaner 
things, such as I and my recklessness, 
matter?” 

“A whole lot. That’s beyond a woman . 
of your point of view to comprehend. In 
particular, that the public might suspect, 
and you would certainly suggest, that her 
price to me for acceptance had been your 
betrayal.” 

White hands stretched out in passionate 
protest. ‘Suspicion! Suggestion! How 
paltry! If I idolized a man and were idol- 
ized by him, d’you suppose I’d care for 
suspicion and suggestion? I’d go to him. 
Nothing could stop me.” 

“Would your” Joyce leaned forward, 
half convinced of her honesty and propor- 
tionately distrustful of her own resolu- 
tions. ‘‘Would you, if your going brought 
him dishonor?” 

“Tt couldn’t, if I married him.” 

There was a faith in conventions, baf- 
fling and almost beautiful in the way she 
said it. 
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‘““AND dishonor him, as you’ve dishon- 
ored your husband?” Hal forced his 
attack. 

She looked up poignantly, with a re- 
vival of dignity. “It’s so that my hus- 
band may not be dishonored that I’m here 
at present.” 

He stood with his head sunk between 
his shoulders, trying to gauge her motives. 
At last, giving it up, he questioned with 
tired patience, “And by an illogical ca- 
price, you fancy that our immediate mar- 
riage will save him from the disgrace you 
had planned?” 

Scarcely waiting for him to finish, she 
addressed herself to Jovce. 

“Vou’re lucky; you’re loved in return. 
You think you can afford to hesitate and 
postpone. You’re mistaken; no woman 
can. You don’t know the hell of fastening 
your affections on a man who no longer 
requires them.” 

“Vou’ve suddenly become very consid- 
erate.’ Joyce spoke gravely. “Thanks 
to you, I’ve lived through almost every 
kind of hell.” 

Mrs. Fay swayed to her feet. 
forgiveness nowhere?” 

To Joyce came remembrance of her own 
despair when this woman had refused her 
mercy. The memory was interpretive. 
She recognized her own broken-hearted at- 
titudes. As Mrs. Fay was passing from 
the room, she hurried forward. 


“Ts there 
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“Why didn’t you tell me that it was for- 
giveness you wé anted?’ 

She led her back, while Hal stared dis- 
approvingly. 

The weeping woman, sinking to a chair, 
strove vainly to restrain her sobbing. The 
little dog curled itself in her lap disre- 
garded. 

“Give me Larry!” 

Joyce flamed, indignant at the un- 
gracious implication. “I haven’t 


The Coast, of Folly 


certain he was lost tome. There’s nothing 
like losing anything for discovering its 
value. I began to remember all sorts of 
early things—kindnesses and tendernesses 
we’d shared. Then everything that had 
happened later rolled between like a black 
cloud; his desire for a family; his sneers at 
me for refusing him; those cruel words 
about wishing he were a day-laborer, with 
a slattern who'd given him children. Alone 


worst calamity that can happen to as is 
that my wife may fail to divorce me,” he 
had said. And now it was to hasten “the 
worst calamity” that she herself was plot- 
ting. 

Behind her Hal’s restless pacing sounded. 
As for Mrs. Fay, she sat so still that she 
might have been absent. 

The sole interruption was when Nannie 
peeped in on them; literally peeped in, for 


head. 











got him. Never had him.” 
“T know.” Mrs. Fay be- 
came pitifully emphatic. “Don t 


misunderstand me.” 

s~hnene:’ 

“T’m so anxious that he shall 
again think well of me: It sounds 
impossible, doesn’t it? But if 
you were to write him, or, better 
still, go to him and _ explain 
about your marriage—how you __|t 
felt that I was responsible!” 

Joyce softened at the far- 
fetched drollery of the notion. 
“But I don’t. You’re not.” 

“Tam. All your joy in the 
future is the result of my evil- 
doing. If I hadn’t pilloried 
and exposed you—” 

“Tf you put it that way—yes. 
But how could that make Larry 
think better of you?” 

“Tt might seem to wipe out 
my wickedness, that good 
should have come of it.” 

“Youre putting an unfair 








FORBEARANCE 


By Daphne A. MeVicker 


My little son was kneeling on the floor 


Building with blocks. 


He smiled 


And, blue eyes, trusting, loving, raised, 
“You never touch things, do you, mother?” 


praised. 


My little son will build his house of life 
With press of outer things; a home, a wife. 


Pleasey Lond, 


Help me to satisfy his eyes 
And—keep my hands from touching, mother- 


wise. 


I stood by to adore. 


she showed no more than her 
“Tt’s all right, Nannie. I’m 
transacting business.” 

The telephone startled them. 
Hal’s voice, answering. “To 
see Miss Gathway! Have him 
shown up directly.” —. 

Those final minutes were the 
longest. 

A tap. Bracing herself against 
the window, she turned. ~ 

“Come in, Larry.” 

She made a sign to her lover 
to open to him. 

“Hello, Utrecht! 
pect to find you here. 
Joyce?” 

Then he saw his wife and 
halted. 

“Larry!” She rose, stretch- 
ing out her arms to him. 

Ignoring the invitation, he 
addressed himself. to Hal with 
rising anger. ‘Looks like a 
trap. You’ve got me. What 
d’you want from me?” 


Didn’t ex- 
Where’s 

















strain on Miss Gathway’s mag- 
nanimity,”’ Hal interposed. ““Be- 
fore asking favors, you should be offering 
atonement. The least atonement you can 
make is the return of what you’ve stolen 
by an unequivocal and public refutation of 
all charges. Dropping law proceedings is 
no more than flinging away the gun with 
which you’d intended to commit murder.” 

“Don’t let’s bargain.” Joyce rested her 


hand on his arm appealingly. ‘“You’re 
protecting my interests; I’m grateful. 
But we’re so safe in each other. To-day 
I’d like to be generous.” Then, to Mrs. 


“Why did you choose me to 
help you? I’m the last person you ought 
to have chosen. It wasn’t because of Hal; 
you knew nothing—hadn’t a hint that we 
were even friends till we entered. All your 
arguments so far have been no more than 
opportunism.” 

“Because,” Mrs. Fay avoided her eyes 
drearily, ‘‘you first startled my conscience. 
A painted sham, you called me. With 
nothing but lap-dogs to fawn on me. ‘Not 
beautiful,’ you said. ‘Nothing behind 
your enamel. When you're old, you'll 
wish you had Larry.’” 

“But that doesn’t answer my question,” 
Joyce probed deeper. “It took more than 
that to change your entire direction, so 
that from moving he aven and earth to be 
rid of a husband, you’ re walking barefoot 
to win him back.” 

She spread her hands abroad in a bank- 
rupt gesture. “The beautiful Mrs. Fay! 
I’m the most wretched of women. Since 
Mr. Utrecht switched from me to you, no 
respectable lawyer will touch my case. I 
can’t get rid of Larry; neither can I win him 
back.” 

She was so long silent that they thought 
she had reached an end, when suddenly she 
resumed: “And J want him back. I be- 
gan to want him the moment I knew for 


Fay gently: 


and thwarted at Christmas, I began to 
think of other women—women who weren’t 
famous for their beauty. It was then that 
the chagrin of hunger stirred me, and the 
dread of loveless years in which I would 
grow old. So I began to be in want for 
Larry, and at last to be sorry. You 
mayn’t believe me; I came here in a blind 
effort to make amends.” 

“As I did,” Joyce suggested, “when we 
held the conference?” 

“T was copying you,” Mrs. Fay asserted 
gratefully. “I felt that you, if any one, 
could point me the road home. It may 
lead to children. They’re better than lap- 
dogs.” She paused, fretting at her inabil- 
ity to express herself more accurately. 
“Tf I could only rejoin him before the 
year is out!” 

Without warning, she lurched for- 
ward, clutching at Joyce’s hands. ‘To 
begin the New Year afresh! You ought 
to hate me. Larry won’t believe me. 
He'll believe you, if you tell him for me.” 


“Do you know where he’s to be found?” _ 


Hal stayed her. 

She gave a telephone number. 

After a moment, during which his num- 
ber was being called: 

“This is a friend of Miss Gathway’s. 
One minute.” He turned. ‘You’d better 
do the talking.” 

Joyce took the receiver. “Joy speaking. 
There’s some one in my apartment who 
needs you _ badly. Can’t explain. 

. Danger? No fear of that.” 

"She hung up. “He’s coming.” 

During the half-hour while they waited, 
little was said. On what was about to 
happen all their futures depended. Joyce 
took herself over to the window, gazing out, 
remembering how it was in this very room 
that Larry had proposed to her. 


“The: 


His wife appealed again, 
striving to focus his attention. 
“He wants nothing. It’s I.” 

“Vou!” he frowned. 

She staggered toward him, disgemne on 
his shoulders in the effort to compel him to 
look at her. 

“T want you,” she clamored. 

As he withheld himself obstinate she 
sank to her knees, kissing his hands. He 
stooped, tugging to free himself. Then with 
furious curiosity, suddenly he joe back 
her flaxen head. 

“Of all the tricks you’ve ever played me, 
this is the least forgivable, Posie.” 

To the amazement of onlookers, he 
caught her to him with the savage mercy of 
relenting cruelty. 


JOYCE had come from speleane the 

morning with Hal. She had visited his 
office in lower Broadway and had been duly 
impressed by her peep into his professional 
world. 

“You'll excuse me, Miss Gathway,” he 
had smiled as to a client. “I’m clearing 
things aside preparatory to a honeymoon.” 

“That’s quite understood. Take your 
time, Mr. Utrecht. Honeymoons occur— 
at least mine will—only. once ina lifetime.” 

And when he was ready for her, slipping 
into his coat and hat: “I’ve been thinking 
In such cases as yours, even though you’re 
of age, it’s considered decent to notify 
your guardians.” 

“My grandfather!” She had turned to 
the window, watching the sharp outline of 
buildings rising sheer against the cold. | 
expanse of wintry sky. ‘I’m not sure of 
the wisdom of it. For the present I would 
rather not.” 

“As you like.” 

Outside the office, she passed her arm 
through his to gain confidence for the 
ordeal. They (Continued on page 174) 
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The Return of the Fat Kettle 


By 


Bo Denice. (pamdmaag, 


very Recipe Tested in the Department of Cookery 


X J HAT a joy it is to the housekeeper 
that she can now add to her menus 
the many and delicious foods 
indebted to the fat» kettle for their being! 
We missed them during the war when we 
looked at even the humble teaspoonful of 
drippings with respect and with thoughful 
consideration as to its use. But now it isa 
pleasure both to the cook and to the 
eater, to enjoy the many delectable com- 
binations that call for deep fat cookery. 
First, a word as to the fat kettle and its 
contents. Animal fat, vegetable fat, oils, or 
any clarified drippings may be used as the 
frying medium, it being essential to keep 
them fresh and clear during the entire 
period of using. To accomplish this, never 
let the fat burn. The newest and surest 
way ot avoiding this is by the use of a fat 
thermometer. Such a thermometer may 
be purchased at a nominal price and is 
inserted in the fat kettle during the entire 
frying process. The thermometer registers 
the exact temperature of the fat and makes 
it possible for the housewife to expect 
uniform and wholly excellent results at all 
times. In the Cooking by Temperature 
bulletin, issued by Goop HousEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE, detailed deep fat frying tem- 
peratures are given. Periodically, during 
the time one lot of fat is being used for deep 
fat frying, it should be clarified. To accom- 
plish this, slice one or two raw potatoes 
into the hot fat and fry them until crisp, 
moving them about the surface of the fat. 
The potatoes will absorb many of the odors 
and gases in the fat, and collect much of 
the sediment. After clarifying, strain the 
fat carefully through several thicknesses. of 
' cheese-cloth into a fat pail, or return it to 
the frying kettle. It is particularly con- 
venient to keep the fat in a pail, as in trans- 
ferring it from this to the frying kettle, it 
may be slightly warmed, tipped out into 


the frying kettle bottom side up, and the 
66 


brown sediment, which is the remains of 
flour, may be scraped off and discarded. 
Always keep the container covered and ina 
cool place. 

For, Boiled Potatoes -De Luxe, select 
potatoes the size of an egg. Pare them 
thinly, and cook until tender in_ salted, 
boiling water. Remove when tender but 
still whole in shape, and lay them a few at a 
time, in the frying basket. Immerse in 
deep fat, registering 390° F., for three 
minutes, or until the potatoes are a delicate 
golden brown. 

Bread sticks, freshly fried, and served 
hot with butter and coffee, are delicious. 
When morning bread is to be baked, take 
some of the dough and, without molding it 
any more than necessary, slightly roll it 
into a sheet half an inch thick. Cut it into 
strips half an inch wide and about five 
inches long, and fry them in deep fat at 
360° F. until golden brown on all sides, 
turning them frequently. As the sticks 
fry, they puff and grow very light, and 
prove a most delectable coffee accom- 
paniment. 

For Yorkshire Eggs, cook twelve eggs for 
about four minutes or until they are just 
partially cooked, but may be handled. 
Shell them, and then dip each egg in an egg 
mixture, made by combining two slightly 
beaten eggs with one tablespoonful of 
water, and one-eighth teaspoonful of salt, 
entirely covering the egg with the mixture. 
Then roll them lightly in sifted dry bread- 
crumbs. Lay three or four of the crumbed 
eggs in the frying basket at a time, and 
cook them in the deep fat at 390° F. until 
entirely coated with golden brown. Lay on 
a bed of parsley and serve at once, either 
plain or with tomato or cheese sauce. 

Vanities are also a delicious coffee accom- 
paniment. Beat one egg well in a mixing 
bowl. Then add two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 


one-half cupful of milk, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-eighth . teaspoonful ° of 
nutmeg, three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and one and three-fourths cupfuls 
of sifted pastry flour. The mixture should 
be a soft dough that will drop from a spoon. 
Fry by dropping by teaspoonfuls in fat 
registering 360° F., and cook until golden 
brown and tender throughout, first dipping 
the teaspoon in the hot fat before filling 
with the dough. 

For Perfection Cutlets, prepare and com- — 
bine two cupfuls of coarsely chopped 
chicken, a sweetbread cooked in boiling, 


salted water until tender, then cubed, 


and one cupful of mushrooms, coarsely 
chopped, and stewed until tender in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Add one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of celery salt, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Combine lightly and 
moisten with one cupful of thick white 
sauce or sufficient to make the consistency 
of a croquette mixture. Allow the mixture 
to cool thoroughly, then form into cutlets, 
or croquettes, roll in fine dry bread-crumbs, 
then in one beaten egg, to which two 
tablespoonfuls of cold water have been 
added, then in crumbs again, and fry in 
deep fat at 390° F. until golden brown. 
Garnish with strips of red and green sweet 
pepper and serve very hot. 

For Sweetbread Cutlets, clean, trim, and 
cook two pairs of sweetbreads in boiling, 
salted water until tender. Then drain and 
cut in neat, half-inch cutlets or slices. Dip 


the sweetbreads in finely-sifted, dried 


bread-crumbs, then in two beaten eggs, to 
which two tablespoonfuls of water have 
been added, then in fine crumbs. Fry in 
deep fat at 390° F. until golden brown on all 
sides. Lay on a hot platter, surround with 
one and one-half cupfuls of medium thick 
tomato sauce, and garnish with toast 
points. 






Ha 


'For Poverty Cakes, beat one 
egg. Measure and sift together 
‘three-fourths cupful of mixed 
flour and corn-meal, three-fourths 
cupful of bread flour, three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt. Add to the 
beaten egg aJternately with one-third cup- 
ful of milk. Beat well, and drop by table- 
spoonfuls into deep fat registering 360° F., 
first dipping the spoon in the fat. Split the 
cakes in halves, Jay them in a deep dish, 
pour two cupfuls.of thin, well-seasoned 
white or tomato sauce over them, and serve 
as a luncheon dish. 

“For Breaded Lamb Chops, either boned 
chops or Frenched chops may be used. 
Roll the chops in sifted, dried bread- 
crumbs, then in highly-seasoned beaten 
egg to which two tablespoonfuls of water 
have been added, then in crumbs again. 
Place three in the frying basket at a time, 
and fry in deep fat at 360° F.- for eight 
minutes, or until tender and well cooked. 
Pour two cupfuls of well-seasoned, medium 
tomato sauce over the chops and 
serve with creamed potatoes. 

For Rice Pancakes, which make a 
delicious breakfast accompaniment, or a 
simple dessert, beat one egg well. Then 
add one cupful of boiled rice, one- 
fourth cupful of sugar, one cupful of 
sour milk in which one-half teaspoonful 
of soda has been dissolved, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, and flour to 
stiffen to the consistency of cake batter, 
about two cupfuls. Drop from a small 
spoon into hot deep fat registering 360° 

F., and fry until golden brown on all 
sides, and thoroughly cooked. At 












All the illustrations on the Institute 
pages are sjecially posed by us and 
photographed by Dana B. Merrill 


grandmother’s table we used to eat these 
pancakes as a luncheon dessert, making 
a sauce to be poured over them. 

When frying scallops, you will find it 


much easier to use deep fat. Dip the 
scallops. in well-seasoned beaten egg, 
tossing them about until thoroughly 
covered. Then roll them in finely-sifted 
dried bread-crumbs and continue tossing 
about until the scallops are well coated. 
Then toss the scallops out into another 
dish to remove the surplus crumbs. Place 
only enough scallops in the frying basket 
to cover the bottom in a single layer, and 
fry at 360° F. for two minutes. 

Croquette making is another story, but 
have you ever tried Macaroni Croquettes? 
Cook two cupfuls of macaroni in boiling 
salted water until soft. Drain and cut 
using a board, into quarter-inch lengths. 




















Bread Sticks, hot 
and golden brown in 
color, are delicious 
at breakfast time 


Yorkshire Eggs, il- 

lustrated on opposite | 
page, would glorify | 
any luncheon fe 


_a cutter .of similar size. 





Mix with one cupful of highly 
seasoned thick tomato sauce 
and spread’on a plate to cool. 
When cold and stiffened, manipu- 
late lightly into croquette form, 
roll in fine crumbs, then in beaten 
egg, always adding three table- 
spoonfuls of cold water to each egg, and 
then in crumbs again. Place in a frying 
basket and brown lightly at 390° F. 
Fried Apple Pies are a popular old- 
fashioned breakfast goody. Beat one egg 
well, and then add one-half cupful of sugar, 
one cupful of sour milk, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of nutmeg, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Measure and sift together about four 
and one-half cupfuls of pastry flour and 
one teaspoonful of soda. Add to the 
first mixture gradually, while beating 
constantly. The mixture should be stiff 
enough to roll. Toss on a floured board 
and roll to one-fourth inch thickness. 
Cut into rounds with a small saucer or 
Wet the rims, 
and place a teaspoonful of thick, 
strained apple sauce, sweetened and 
flavored with cinnamon and nutmeg, 
in the center of each. Then fold the 
rounds together and press down the 
upper half firmly so that the apple 
can not escape. Fry at~360° F. until 
the pies are done, just as with dough- 
nuts. The apple sauce in the center of 
the pies makes it necessary to fry them 
a little longer than usual. Drain ‘the 
pies on paper toweling and serve them 
either plain or with sifted sugar over 
them. To accomplish the latter quick- 
ly, place sugar and some of the pies in 
a paper bag and shake them around. 
















For corn-bread, 
scald the corn- 
meal with one 
cupful of boiling 
water and let 
cool before using 


that the Colonial housewife learned 

to use corn in many ways. The 

ripened golden grain crushed be- 
tween two stones produced a meal from 
which the appetizing corn-bread or 
“Johnny-cake” could be made. This 
became, and has remained, so popular 
a dish as justly to be called the Amer- 
ican dish, being varied, to be sure, in 
different localities. 

From the primitive hand mortar and 
pestle grinding for individual family 
use developed the community mill, 
where the farmers of the neighborhood 
brought their corn to be ground. The 
crushing or grinding in this case was 
accomplished between two grooved 
stones turned by water power, hence the 
term “water-ground” meal. This crushing 
of the whole grain naturally produced a 
meal containing all the coarse outer skin, 
or bran, which was more or less effectively 
removed by winnowing or sifting either at 
the mill or at home. With a rapidly 
growing population and an increased de- 
mand for corn-meal, however, the small 
neighborhood mills could not keep pace. 
So in turn they gave place to the large 
centralized milling plants with their more 
intricate machinery, and with them came 
the problem of sh‘pping and storing. This 
was an almost unsurmountable problem, 
for the fat contained in the germ of the 
grain was all present in the finished meal 
and was peculiarly liable to spoilage. The 
development of the degerminating ma- 
chine, for removing the germ before grind- 
ing, together with the process of kiln- 
drying, for destroying molds and bacteria, 
has given to the public a product which can 
be stored or shipped safely to be kept on 
the grocer’s shelves till the housewife 


1 WAS from the American Indians 


pleases to draw upon his supply. The: 


steel rollers substituted for the millstones 
produce a different product, a slightly 
granular meal. These granular meals have 
far oe keeping qualities, but the drier, 





The Kesult of Insiz- 
wute Research Work 


more crumbly bread they make is not just 
like the old-fashioned corn-bread. It is still 
possible in some districts to obtain water- 
ground meal; it is not possible, however, in 
all localities at all seasons of the year. 
So we have experimented to see just what 
we could do to produce a corn-bread light, 
moist, and tender, yet not of a spoon- 
bread consistency. This is the method we 
have evolved. Measure into a bowl one 
cupful of yellow corn-meal and pour over 
it slowly, stirring so that each granule is 
reached, one cupful of boiling water. Set 
this aside to become thoroughly cold before 
using. Meanwhile measure and _ sift 
together one cupful of sifted bread flour, 
one-fourth cupful of sugar, five teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, and three-fourths 
teaspoonful of salt. When the scalded 
corn-meal has become cold, add to it 
alternately one-half cupful of milk with 
which one well-beaten egg has been mixed, 
and the sifted flour mixture. Have ready 
three tablespoonfuls of melted butter and 
add last of all.. Blend thoroughly and pour 
into a shallow, oblong pan which has been 
greased and. lightly floured. The corn- 
bread is now ready fo° the oven, which 
should register 450° F. We found in our 
experimental work that for this more 


Add the sifted 
dry ingredients 
alternately with 
the milkand egg, 
mixing well after 
each addition 


moist corn-bread 400° F., the usual tem- 
perature at which corn-bread is baked, 
would not produce a golden-brown 
result. Place in the oven and bake, 
then, at 450° F., from twenty to twenty- 
five minutes until a golden brown. 
Remove from the oven and turn out of 
the pan on a:cake cooler, Cut into neat 
squares and serve immediately, with 
plenty of butter. When cutting a hot 
bread, it is well to heat the blade of the 
knife by holding it for a minute in 
boiling water, then wipe it dry before 
using it for cutting. 

You lovers of spoon bread, the corn- 
bread of custard-like texture, may still 
obtain with the granulated meal the con- 
sistency you most like; and the formula 
which we print below, using white corn- 
meal, approaches this moist consistency yet 
still can be cut lixe any corn-bread. For 
this, first place in a bowl one cupful of the 
white granulated corn-meal and scald it as 
above directed, with one cupful of boiling 
water, and set aside to cool. In the mean- 
time, measure and sift together one cupful 
of sifted bread flour, five teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and four tablespoonfuls of sugar. When 
the scalded corn-meal has cooled suffi- 
ciently, add to it, a little at a time, the 
sifted flour mixture alternately with one 
cupful of milk to which one-well-beaten egg 
has been added. When thoroughly blended, 
add three tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 
Have ready greased and floured a shallow, 
oblong pan, as the bread will brown more 
readily than in a deeper pan. Bake in a 
450° F. oven for twenty-five minutes or 
until an even golden brown. Remove from 
the oven, cut, and serve immediately. 
Either of these corn-breads is an excellent 
hot breakfast or luncheon bread to serve, 
especially in the cold winter weather, or 
served as an accompaniment to a New Eng- 
land boiled dinner adds the desired last 
touch. They will, we feel sure, bring again to 
you the joy of real old-fashioned corn-bread. 


The 
Brides 


Baked 


~N UGAR and spice and everything nice 

» are what cinnamon buns are made 

of. Especially is this true of the 

- Philadelphia cinnamon bun, for, 

rich with fruit and savory with spice, every 
bit of its ten inches in diameter, and four 
inches of depth, is a morsel of deliciousness. 

Because of this, we have gone to consider- 
able expense to learn the secret of its 
making. Here it is: 

- Place in a double-boiler one cupful of 
milk and bring it to the scalding point. 
Add one-half cupful of boiling water and 
allow to cool to 90° F. When this milk and 
water mixture has cooled sufficiently, 
soften one yeast cake in one-fourth cupful 
of the liquid. Add again to the rest of the 
liquid and make a dough by adding about 
four cupfuls of sifted bread flour and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Knead until the 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed as in 
bread making. Cover to prevent a crust 
forming over the top, and set where the 
temperature of the dough can be main- 
tained at about 90° F. by putting ina warm 
place, or over a pan of water the tempera- 
ture of which is about 90° F. Do not allow 
the dough to become too hot, as this will 
kill the action of the yeast. 

Allow to raise until double in bulk. Then 





Roll the dough into a sheet, sprinkle 
evenly with cinnamon and sugar, and 
_ cover thickly with currants and raisins. 


Roll up tightly and cut. Place in pan, 
cut edges up. Cover and allow to raise 





COURTESY OVINGTON BRUS., N. Y. 


The Philadelphia Cinnamon Bun 
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tn the Department 


work into the dough one-half cupful of 
butter, one-half cupful of sugar, and two 
eggs. Work in more flour, enough so that 
the dough can be handled—about one cup- 
ful will probably be necessary, depending 
on the flour. 

Take the dough out on to a well-floured 
molding surface, and roll into a sheet less 
than one-half inch in thickness, about fif- 
teen inches long, and eighteen inches wide, 
keeping the edges as straight as possible. 
Over the surface sprinkle evenly one-half 
cupful of sugar with which has been 
sifted one teaspoonful of cinnamon. Cover 
thickly with two cupfuls of cleaned cur- 
rants and then scatter over the currants one 
cupful of cleaned, seeded raisins which have 
been cut in halves. 

The next step requires deft handling of 
the dough. Flour both hands well and 
gently raise the edge of the eighteen-inch 
side and roll away from you, being careful 





When done, the bun is sweet, 
slightly sticky, and laden with fruit 
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not to disturb the fruit and the sugar mix- 
ture. A broad spatula will be helpful in 
starting the rolling. When tightly rolled, 
press the edge down firmly to prevent un- 
rolling. The mass should now resemble a 
jelly roll. Cut the roll into eight equal 
portions. For this use a sharp knife and 
cut in quick, short, downward strokes. 
Have ready greased and floured slightly a 
roundcake pan about ten inches in diameter 
and four inches in depth. A pan with a re- 
movable rim will simplify removal from the 
pan after baking. Reshape the portions if 
they have become flattened by cutting, and 
place them, cut surfaces up, in the pan, one 
in the center and the rest surrounding it. 
Cover and put ina warm place to raise again 
for about an hour or until nearly double in 
bulk. Then slightly caramelize two cup- 
fuls of sugar by cooking together with one- 
half cupful of water. Have the bun ready 
so that you may pour the caramelized 
sugar over the top immediately, for it will 
harden if kept standing. 

Place the bun in a 350° F. oven and bake 
for one hour or until thoroughly done. 
Allow to cool slightly before removing 
from the pan. When thoroughly cold, cut 
in wedge-shaped pieces. Reheat the por- 
tions in the oven just before serving. 





When the dough has raised double in 
bulk, slightly caramelize the sugar by 


cooking with the water. Pour over the 
top of the bun immediately and bake for 
one hour in an oven which registers 350° F 
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Make lemon pie as often as you choose, but vary it in any of these simple and delightful ways 


Your Choice in Lemon Pies 


Offered aby. Out shea dcrs 


Tested “by the” Depart men te 0 [eC Co aCuay, 


Lemon Whip Pie 
1907 Total Calories 131 Protein Calories 
3 eggs 1 cupful sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls lemon Grated lemon rind 
juice Pastry 

Line a medium-sized pie plate with 
pastry having a fluted rim, and bake at 
500° F. for twelve minutes. Beat the egg- 
yolks until very light; add one-half cupful 
of the sugar slowly, beating all the time. 
Cook in a double-boiler until very thick or 
“Jellied.” Remove from the heat, and 
when slightly cooled, add the lemon juice 
and the grated rind of one lemon. Allow to 
cool. Meanwhile, to the egg-whites beaten 
stiff, add the remaining half-cupful of sugar 
slowly, beating constantly. Now fold in 
the yellow mixture, blending thoroughly. 
Heap lightly in the baked pastry shell, 
which has been allowed to cool. Place in a 
400° F. oven to brown the top very lightly. 
This recipe makes a thick, creamy pie, with 
a delicious, unusual flavor. 

Mrs. L. J. Sterling, 503 Macon Ave., Canon City, Colo. 


Lemon and Banana Pie 


2517 Total Calories 116 Protein Calories 


2 bananas Y% cupful lemon juice 

% cupful orange juice 2 eggs 

¥Y% cupful cold water 44 teaspoonful salt 

1 cupful sugar 6 tablespoonfuls sugar 

Pastry 2 tablespoonfuls corn- 
starch 


Line a medium-sized pie plate with 
pastry having a fluted edge, and bake at 
500° F. for twelve minutes. Place the corn- 
starch, salt, cold water, one cupful of sugar, 
and the orange juice in the top of a double- 
boiler and cook twenty minutes. Then add 
slowly, stirring constantly, the egg-yolks 
beaten. Cook until thick. Cool and add 
the lemon juice, and one banana sliced thin. 
Blend well. Pile in a previously baked 
pastry shell, then slice the remaining banana 
over the top. Cover all with a meringue 
made from the stiffly beaten egg-whites and 
the six tablespoonfuls of sugar. Place in a 
300° F. oven for fifteen minutes to set and 


brown the meringue. Serve cold. 
70 Good Housekeeping Institute 


Lemon Prune Pie 


2055 Total Calories 118 Protein Calories 
1 cupful cold water - 2 eggs 
1 cupful sugar 1% teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls corn- 4 tablespoonfuls lemon 
starch = wurce 
14% cupfuls cooked Grated lemon rind 
prunes 6 tablespoonfuls sugar 
Pastry 

Line a medium-sized pie plate with 
pastry having a fluted edge, and bake at 
500° F. for twelve minutes. Place the corn- 
starch, salt, one cupful of sugar, and the 
water in the top of a double-boiler and 
cook twenty minutes. Add carefully, stir- 
ring constantly, the egg-yolks slightly 
beaten, and cook until very thick, stirring 
to prevent lumping. Remove from the 
fire, add the lemon-juice and grated rind 
of one lemon and set aside to cool. Mean- 
while, line the previously cooked pastry 
shell with the cooked prunes, from which 
the pits have been removed. When the 
lemon filling is cold, pour it over the prunes 
and top with a meringue made from the 
egg-whites and the six tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Place in a 300° F. oven for fifteen 
minutes to set and brown the meringue. 
Allow to cool thoroughly before serving. 


Mrs. W. H. Robinson, 302 Chestnut St., Roselle, N. J. 


Will-o’-the-Wisp Lemon Pie 
2316 Total Calories 216 Protein Calories 


1 cupful sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 tablespoonful butter 
4 teaspoonful salt 
Pastry 


4 eggs 

14% cupfuls milk 

4 tablespoonfuls lemon 
juice 

Grated lemon rind 
Line a large pie-plate with pastry having 

a fluted edge. Beat the egg-yolks until 

thick, add the lemon juice, the grated rind 

of one lemon, and the sugar, mixed thor- 

oughly with the flour and salt. Blend well, 

and then add the butter melted, and the 

milk. Last of all, fold in the egg-whites, 


. beaten stiff and dry. . Pour into the pastry- 


lined pie-plate, and-bake at 450° F. for ten 
minutes, then at 375° F. for twenty minutes. 


Mrs. E. M. Kershner, 449 Division St., Belleoue, 
Putsburgh, Pa. 


Lemon Gelatin Pie 
3461 Total Calories 


1 banana 8's 
34 cupful orange juice 
1 cupful sugar 


2 tablespoonfuls granu- 
lated gelatin ; 

Y% cupful cold water 

1 pint cream Y% cupful boiling waer 

Pastry VY cupful lemon juice 


Line a large pie-plate with pastry having 
a fluted edge, and bake at 500° F. for 
twelve minutes. Cut the banana in thin 
slices and pour over the orange juice and 
lemon juice. Add the sugar and let stand 
for an hour. Soak the gelatin in the cold 
water for five minutes. Add the boiling 
water, the fruit juice and sugar, and stir 
until thoroughly dissolved. Chill and when 


-beginning to set, beat until light with an 


egg-beater. Then fold in the cream, 
whipped stiff. Cool until the mixture will 
pile well on the spoon; then heap in the 
previously cooked pastry shell and chill till 
thoroughly set before serving. 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Lemon Pineapple Pie 


2905 Total Calories 116 Protein Calories 
1 cupful sugar 1 cupful water 


2 eggs 1%, teaspoonful salt 

2 tablespoonfuls corn- 6 tablespoonfuls lemon 
starch juice 

lcupful grated pine- 14 cupful coconut 


apple [ Grated lemon rind 
1 tablespoonful butter 6 tablespoonfuls sugar 
Pastry 


Line a large pie plate with pastry having 
a fluted edge and bake at 500° F. for twelve 
minutes. Place the cupful of sugar, the 
water, corn-starch, butter, and salt in the 
top of a double-boiler and cook twenty 
minutes. Add the beaten egg-yolks slowly, 
beating constantly. Cook until very 
thick. Remove from the fire, cool, add the 


lemon-juice and the grated rind of the... 
lemon, and the pineapple which should be «.. 
Pie in the pre- 


drained free from juice. 
viously baked pastry shell, top with a 
meringue made from the egg-whites and 
the six tablespoonfuls of sugar, sprinkle 
with the shredded coconut, and place in 
a 300° F. oven for fifteen minutes for the 


meringue to set and brown lightly. 
Mrs. G. W. Gordy, Wrightsville, Ga., Box 8 
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153 Protein Calories - 


In testing all recipes 
in the Department of 
Cookery the flour is 
sifted once _ before 
measuring. Likewise, 
only standard meas- 
’ uring cups and spoons 
are used; and all meas- 
urements are level 





Why not pass on to 
others your most cher- 
ished recipes? We will 
pay one dollar for 
each acceptable rec- 
ipe. Address Good 
Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, 105 West 39th 
Street, New York 


Introducing Green Lap Peres 


Evolved 


I always add just a bit to my oyster 

stew. And as for meat loaf, my 
choicest recipe calls for one-half a green 
pepper, chopped fine.’”’ Thus speaks the 
young housewife. But Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE brings a real message 
—not green peppers as a bit of spice, but 
green peppers as a new vegetable stand-by. 
Here are recipes that will in part convey to 
you the real worth of this new vegetable 
ally. Try them for yourself! 

Creamed Green Peppers with Cabbage. 
Select a small cabbage or one-half of a 
medium-sized cabbage; wash and shred it 
fine. Cook in boiling, salted water until 
tender, and then drain. Meanwhile, wash 
six green peppers and dry them. Place 
them directly over a low heat and toast 
them, turning frequently to prevent burn- 
ing. Scrape off the blistered skin, hold- 
ing the peppers beneath running water. 
Remove the seeds and cut with scissors 
in long, thin strips. Melt three table- 
spoonfuls of butter or margarin in a 
deep frying-pan; add the pepper strips 
and three tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir 
well, and then gradually add three cup- 
fuls of milk. Cover and simmer very 
‘slowly for fifteen 
minutes, or until the 
peppers are tender. 
Then add the cooked 
cabbage together with 
two teaspoonfuls of 
salt and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper. 
Blend well, heat thor- 
oughly, and serve at 
once. 

For Green Peppers 
on Toast, wash eight 
medium-sized green 
peppers and dry them 
thoroughly. Toast 
over a low flame, then 
scrape off the skin and E 


B= Talready know the green pepper! 
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remove the seeds. Cut in long, thin strips. 
Melt four tablespoonfuls of butter or 
margarin in a saucepan, add one-half 
of a small onion minced fine, the green 
pepper strips, and one cupful of celery cut 
in inch lengths. Add one-half cupful of 
milk, cover, and simmer gently for five 
minutes. Then add three tablespoonfuls 
of flour, stir until thoroughly blended, and 
add one-half cupful of milk, one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Heat until a 
smooth and creamy consistency. Mean- 
while, toast six slices of bread, butter them 
while hot, and pour the pepper mixture 
over them. Sprinkle with paprika and 
serve at once. 

For Green Pepper Soup, wash’six green 
peppers and remove the stems and seeds. 
Cut the peppers in small pieces, then cook 
in boiling, salted water until tender. 











of Cookery 


Drain, reserving two cupfuls of the pepper 
stock. Put the peppers through a purée 
sieve and add to the pepper stock. Mean- 
while, melt five tablespoonfuls of butter or 
margarin in a kettle. Add five table- 
spoonfuls of flour and stir until thoroughly 
blended. Then add the purée together 
with three cup‘uls of milk, two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, stirring constantly. When smooth 
and creamy, sprinkle with paprika and 
serve at once. 

For Green Pepper Combination, wash 
eight medium-sized green peppers and dry 
them well. Toast them over a low heat, 
turning frequently. Scrape off the blistered 
skin, holding them beneath running cold 
water. Remove the seeds and cut with 
scissors in long, thin strips. Mince one 
small onicn: Melt three tablespoonfuls of 
butter or margarin in a saucepan, add the 
minced onion and green peppers, and let 
them brown slightly. Stir in two table- 
spoonfuls of flour and add two cupfuls of 
milk gradually. Cover and simmer very 
slowly for about one-half hour or until the 
green peppers are tender. Meanwhile, 
clean two dozen oysters, wrap a thin slice 
of bacon around each, and fasten with 
small wooden skew- 
ers. Place under the 
>, broiler heat, or in a 
; 500° F. oven, and 
o bake until the bacon 

is crisp and brown. 
Arrange the green 
pepper mixture in the 
center of a deepplatter 
and surround with the 
oysters. Serve at 
| once. If desired, the 
oysters in bacon may 
be placed on slices of 
crisp toast and ar- 
ranged around the 
“a green pepper mixture 
at on the platters 






No way to de- 
scribe Ruby- 
yan’s father. 
He was just all 
-tigness, whisk- 
ers, muds 
stains,) and a 
smell from the 
still that the 
child= thought 
of as ‘‘sour’’ 


EP Res ed Fed by Pru 


UBY-YAN_ and: Kid. loved: that 
open winter—the late wind: and 
rain, the scent of damp mosses, 
the wine of fallen leaves. 

a way of nosing around fuzzy vines, and 
sneezing his head off. He was a noisy dog, 
and that -was all right unless there was a 
reason for silence. Take this day of days. 
Late « December. Young-uns crossing 
Lonesome. Valley for gay leaves and ber- 
ries, to decorate Pineyview church-house. 

-Ruby-yan wanted to listen. ‘‘Kid,”’ she 
whispered fiercely, ‘another snort and I’ll 
cut yore head off right behind yore years.” 

Instantly bittersweets ceased to interest 
Kid. He flattened himself, nose on paws. 
Leaning in the bushes Ruby-van peered 
down the slope; would have gone down 
there boldly, only she and the Sunday- 
school bunch didn’t jibe. 

“Scatecrow,” and “boy-girl” is what 
they called her. And‘she made horrible 
faces-back. Cussed, if they drove her too 
far. She couldn’t help wearing ‘britches. 
That was what she had to wear. Britches 
was all right, too—straddling around in 
trees and holler logs. She didn’t mind 
britches. Or maybe she used _ stronger 
language. 

Ruby-yan’s father was down on pro- 
fanity for womenfolks. When Ruby-yan 
was a tot brought up by his hand, he had 
grinned over the boggle her cute little lips 
made of his brimstone. She was getting 








Kid had ; 


- digo—they had to be. 


. presents for some little girl. 


Ctt Garter 


rk, 


too. old for that now. Still, he didn’t 


blame her for scorching those smart Alicks. / 


He was down on Sunday-schools, anyway. 


‘Down on Christmas trees and presents. 


-Ruby-yan had never had a present of any 
sort. The stacks of bib-overalls and hick- 
ory shirts—coarse, buttoned, buckled, and 
pocketed monstrosities that smelled of in- 
She knew about 
presents, though. Sometimes, when Dan’l 
Forsyth, the rural carrier, sorted the mail, 
he handled packages suspected of being 
And the 
child who wouldn’t have. missed mail- 
time for anything asked earnestly, 

“What presents, Dan’1?” 

Dan’! bugged his queer eyes at a longish 
parcel tied with tinsel. ‘Mebbe,”’ he 
opined, “‘hit’s a talking doll.” -Or, if 
squarish and tied with red cord, ““Mebbe 
hit’s a story-book.” 

Ruby-yan didn’t care about dolls; she 
had Kid. But a story-book! Of course, 
she couldn’t read a book. Another thing 
her father put his foot on was sending her 
to school across Lonesome Valley. Unless 
the law took a hand he didn’t mean to risk 
it. Ruby-yan was possessed to go to “jest 
any kind of school.” Not in britches. 
Dressed girl fashion, how wonderful to be 
down on the slope gathering pretties to 
decorate a church-house! 

It had been a prosperous year in Piney- 
view. Presents for everybody. Just ev- 





J-E-N-N+L:E; = H-A‘R Reis 
OLIVER has put all-the essence of 
the true Christmas spirit that works mira- 
cles into this tender and appealing story of 
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erybody. -Ruby-yan heard - this’ shrilled 
back and forth. 7 ares 

“And my present will go to pot, Kid,” 
she complained. ‘‘What’s the use!” 

Kid’s sympathy was cautiously gutteral. 
His mixed eyes, one blue and one brown, 
watched his mistress «anxiously. “But it 
was only Ruby-yan’s body that. crouched 
motionless. Her fancy -had gone on strong 
wings to claim a present. Suddenly ex- 
cited, she punched him with a grubby fist, 
but when he undoubled and stood up, her 
tyrant clutch arrested him. _ ~~ *_ 

“Hold yore pertaters, ijit: Hit hain’t 
time, noways. Let’s jump up a raggit for 
supper.” . "ay 

“Raggit” was all right with Kid. On 
the edge of Lonesome Valley was no place 
for a dog to loaf. Lonesome was scarcely 
a valley at this point, just a slash in the 
Ozarks, gorgeous with colors, as if the 
earth’s parted lips spoke with beauty. 

On its narrow floor silvered Piney Creek 
where a brief passion of rain often whitened 
without warning; dawn scattered lilies 
there; high noon its roses. The poppies 
of sunset had died in the purple and garnet 
of dusk when Ruby-yan and Kid took the 
raggit they had “jumned up” and cleaned 
into the cabin and sped back to their point 
of vantage. Through the semi-darkness 
they could glimpse the yellow motor road 
from the county seat wheeling sharply to 
climb into Pineyview. The church-house 


abin till it looked as if raked by a pitchfork. When Macord 
“For Criminy’s sake, young-un, what you doing?” 
“Nothing,” she stammered. “‘Jest—jest a-looking”’ 


recone and Kid ransacked the c 
came to supper he understood, but he asked, 


Ruby-yan turned a puckered face all stricken. 





was right there, under the 
town. When its gasoline 
lamps were lighted, forms 
were distinguishable 
passing the tail windows 
and going in at the arched 
doorway Farther up, 
scattered right and left, 
other buildings flared and 
darkened as the town 
gathered its last armload 
of presents and closed its 
doors behind it. 

Ruby-yan and Kid 
might as well go over. 
Nothing in the cabin but 
sounds that stepped no- 
where and meant no one. 
Always the valley was 
company. Now its bridge 
of light was downright’ 
invitation. The child’s 
longing gathered _ bril- 
liancy and daring until 
of a sudden, with the dog 
pressing at her heels, she 
dropped down the rocks 
into one of the worn 
little trails. 

On a fallen tree over 
Piney Creek the strays 
paused. Overhead, ’way 


up, there was _ sing- 
ing. “Glory to God in 
the highest. Peace on 
earth, good will ‘to 


men.” 

The anthem trailed off 
in an echoed ‘“A-men,”’ 
and they pressed on up 
between stunted pines to 
the motor road. And 
right there fate came to 
meet them. Off to the 
county seat side an auto- 
mobile came glaring out 
of the purple. It lurched 
crookedly. The yellow 
sand flew. There was 
a crackling sound like 
a pistol shot, and im- 
mediately a man’s 

“Blow-out, be gorry! 
ain’t the deuce!” 

Then a girl voice laughed. A girl form 
in flowing green velvet and furs piled out 
‘in the sand. “Well, Judson,” the girl 
said, still with laughter, “get busy. I'll 
| run in till you toot youw’re ready.” 

The girl—that is what Ruby-yan called 
her—bloomed forward in the light like a 
handsome flower—lips noticeably vivid; 
narrowed eyes very purple; black, black 
hair clouding under a brown fur hat; 
. white, white hands clutched upon a huge 
gleaming bag. Ruby-yan did not know why 
she and Kid pressed upon the stranger's 
heels. No one knew why it was that 
children and animals always followed the 
stranger-girl. As the stranger-girl slipped 
into the seat a big man arose in haste to 
(ffer, the strays jammed in close, standing 
so they could have touched each other. 
\tuby-yan was dug by elbows, and Kid had 
his tail trodden on. They didn’t mind. 
Ruby-yan didn’t mind even the offensive 
grimace of the Sunday-school one who had 
called her “scarecrow” and “‘boy-girl.’”’ She 
did make a horrible “snoot”’ back, but that 
was in passing. 

A 


bellowed: 
that 


voice 
Now, if 
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Noisy attention at once centered on the 
paunchy little fellow red-coated, capped, 
and nosed; that inimitable personage in 
white bushy whiskers, Santa Claus. 
Piney, for the most part, knew it was only 
Bill Embry sweltering behind his mask, 
but to the Stray who had dared, it was 
very real. So was the cotton-batting snow 
covered with diamond dust and the star 
lighted mightily by wax candles that 
threatened every minute to set the tree 
ablaze. 

All very grand. 

The Saint snipped down an earthen bank 
shaped like a pig. “Billy Jones,’ was the 
name tied to it, but to make everybody 
roar louder, he read it off, “Silly Bones.” 
Ruby-yan didn’t crave the pig bank. It 
was for a crimson-bound book she nudged 
Kid with her foot and held up her hand as 
she had seen Billy Jones hold his. But the 
book didn’t go to Ruby-yan. Neither did 
the string of blue glass beads, the pink lace 
hankie, the purple hair-ribbon. Some- 
thing poignant must have flashed from the 
Stray, for the traveler’s young eyes turned 
upon her. 

“What a little ruffian it is!’ the traveler 
thought. ‘And what eyes!” 





Because of her rough curling mane, her 
red, pouting lips, and something else— 
the eternal feminine—Ruby-yan’s britches 
were no disguise. The observer knew her 
for a girl-child from “beyond.” The ob- 
server was interested in life because of a 
striving childhood, in anything that was 
grim life. She had been known to stop her 
car and arrest a man for beating his racka- 
bone horses; to box a boy’s ears for ill- 
treating a starving cat. 

“Here was tragedy: a wildling’s heart- 
break over presents that went straight by 
to some other child. : 

Take the little “set ring” danglinz from 
its bright ribbon. When Ruby-yan’s eyes 
opened upon it, squinted after it the length 
of the church, and then screwed up tight 
in close-to-tears, the ‘stranger, who had 
made a fortune with her imagination, 
imagined that look to be flowers closing 
petal by petal till nothing but two dusky, 
wads were left. And suddenly she leaned 
to Ruby-yan. 

“Here, Monkey.’ 

“H-huh?” stammered Ruby-yan. 

The stranger reached in her wrist-bag 
for notebook and pencil. ‘What is your 
name, Monkey? Quick.” 


-— 


The intimacy of voice made that ‘‘Mon- 


_ key” a term of endearment. 


“Ruby-yan,” was the ready answer. 

“Ruby Anne what?” 

“Macord.” 

“Where do you get your mail?” 

“Huh?” 

The big man who had given his seat 
leaned and said: “Right at her door. 
Route 4, Pineyview. Doad  Macord’s 


-young-un.” 


When the stranger had written carefully, 
she reached and gripped one of the Stray’s 
grimy hands. 

“Listen, Ruby Anne,” she smiled. “Your 
presents will come in your mail-box. You 
look for one next Monday.” She bent 
down a grubby thumb. “And vou look 
ior another the very next Monday to that.” 
She bent a grubby finger.’ 

Then she went on naming Mondays and 
bending fingers till there was just a fist. 
Finally, for good measure, she seized the 
other hand and bent a thumb on that. 

“Six Mondays—six presents. Under- 
stand?” 

Ruby-yan nodded. 

Outside a horn tooted, but the stranger- 
girl held on. She squeezed Ruby-yan hard. 





“Dan,” 


“Good-by, little Ruby Anne.” 

Suddenly and violently a man in goggles 
thrust through the crowd and tapped the 
stranger on her green velvet shoulder. He 
held up one finger—that meant one hour to 
get to some place. It meant speed. So, 
fast as child and dog ducked and dodged 
and pawed their way out, they were in 
time only to see a green cloak disappear in- 
side an automobile and see the yellow sand 
spurt as the machine took the elbow of the 
trail for its upward pull. As a star crosses 
the velvet lawn of the sky, so was the 
passing of Ruby-yan’s stranger-girl. 

It was a scary trip back across Lone- 
some. No beckoning windows. No sing- 
ing voices. Kid got after something that 
rustled, and almost forgot to come back. 
An owl flapped in Ruby-yan’s face, and she 
all but toppled back into the canyon. But 
at last dog and child crossed their own 
hard-packed yard. 

Summer and winter a fire burned in this 
cabin chimney. It was low now; just a 
thin blaze that felt about for food and 
sulked in a famine; flickering that trem- 
bled on solitude. Doad Macord was not 
yet back from whatever business kept him 
out nights. Ruby-yan threw a pine knot 





asked Ruby-yan, 
“whatistilet water? It smells 
like lilacs with rain on ’em—”’ 
she squinched her nose ecstat- 
ically— ‘‘but what is it fer2”’ 


on the coals and stood up 
still and radiant. Kid 
pressed against her, blue 
eye closed, brown eye 
mounting with the spurt- 
ing flames. 

Finally the girl skipped 
to the cupboard and got 
out a skillet. She cut 
some bacon as a child 
slices, some thin and 
some thick. When the 
meat was sizzling, she 
laid in the raggit, salted, 
peppered, dredged with 
meal. Pouring in a dip- 
per of water she fitted the 
lid tight and set the 
savory mess to bubbling. 
She washed her hands in- 
differently and made up 
some pones, shaping the 
wet cakes with her fingers 
and slipping them into 
another skillet lavishly 
greased. Last she 
dumped a double handful 
of coffee into the pot, 
splashed in water, and set 
that on top of the raggit. 

Ruby-yan was a good 
cook, of a kind. Macord 
wasn’t squeamish, just so 
* his food had plenty of 

seasoning. He came just 
as the coffee began send- 
ing out fragrant whiffs; 
came stooping through 
the doorway, the biggest 
man in that part of the 
Hill-country. No way to 
describe Ruby-yan’s 
father. He was just all 
bigness, whiskers, mud- 
stains, and a smell from 
the still that the child 
thought of as “sour.” 

“Lord, how tired I 

am!” was his only com- 
ment. 

Ruby-yan wondered 
what made him tired, and he might have 
explained that it was the penalty for walk- 
ing miles and miles along hidden trails, and 
added that a man who deals in first-class 
co’n liquor and keeps the law guessing has 
enough to make him tired. 

Ruby-yan dished up supper, and it was 
good. Macord sat at one side of the hand- 
made pine table, and the cook took her 
bench opposite. Kid stood between the 
two and politely took the bones as they 
were tossed to him. It didn’t matter 
about the floor, being it was a dirt one. 

“What you and Kid been about?” 
Macord asked absently. 

Maybe he recalled what night it was. 
Maybe some far-off memory nipped him. 

Ruby-yan flinched, but answered coolly. 
“Jest poking around. They was music.” 

_““Where?”’ 

“Over there.” 
head. 

“Church bunch?” 
“Let ’em sing.” 

“We did.”’ 

Afterward Ruby-yan’s father wondered 
that he had let it go at that. He had been 
against starting any foolishness. His 
young-un was (Continued on page 125) 
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She inclined her dusky 


Macord  scowled. 
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Do You Cook by 
Temperature? 


This is one way by which you 
can economize in your use of gas. 
By. cooking food at- the correct 
temperature. you are never using 
more gas than you actually need. 
Just what these correct tempera- 
tures for cooking various foods 
learn from the 


are, you will 
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cents. 


the housekeeper. 


AS economy — 
whether of na- 
tural or manu- 
factured gas — 

should be of particular in- 
terest to the housekeeper, 
for by exercising thought 
when using this fuel, es- 
pecially for cooking pur- 
poses, she can very de- 
cidedly affect her gas bills. 

In the case of natural 
gas, economy Involving a 
purely selfish interest is only half the story. 
Conservation for the sake of posterity is 
the other half. Goop HousrKrEpinc 
Institute, although not in the natural gas 
district, has investigated the subject of 
practical conservation, and for authorita- 
tive information has turned to Miss Helen 
M. Wright of the Union Gas and Electric 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. Here is her 
message, directed to natural gas users, but 
no less valuable in its lesson to users of 
manufactured gas: 

“Owing to the fact that so much has 
been said and written during the, last 
four or five years about the need for the 
conservation of natural gas, many people 
have received the impression that this 
valuable and irreplaceable fuel may give out 
very suddenly in the near future. While 
it is true that the supply is diminishing 
and, econding to our best geologists, most 
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Chart 
which has been prepared for your 
use by Good Housekeeping Insti- 
It costs but twenty-five 
We have bulletins on a 

variety of subjects of interest to 
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West 39th Street, New York City 


practises. 








The difference in the columns of 
pennies shows what we paid for 
carelessness in preparing a simi- 
lar meal once a day for one week. 


of us will live to see the exhaustion of our 
older fields, there is no immediate danger, 
in spite of the material furnished by 
alarmists. 

“In Ohio, because of this diminishing 
supply and the resultant upward trend of 


natural gas rates throughout the state, ° 


local gas companies are doing a great deal 
of work in instructing their consumers in 
the proper and economical use of gas, and 
every effort is being made to carry to the 
consumers the results of the experimental 
work on natural gas and natural gas appli- 


ances which is being done by the Bureau 


of Mines and the Bureau of Standards. 





These companies feel the obligation of placing in the hands of the con- 

sumer a weapon to combat the increased prices which have been brought 
on by the diminishing supply and the greater cost of production. 

“There is a certain amount of heat-giving power in every cubic foot 

of natural gas, just as there is a certain amount of food value in a small 

measure of potatoes. In the hands of one cook, those potatoes may 

yield every possible calory, while in the hands of another who allows 

them to rot in the pantry or who peels them wastefully, only half their 

total value may reach the table. There are the same possi- 

bilities for the waste of gas through any number of careless 

These practises have been discussed before in 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING, but it may be well to enumerate them 


again: (r) by lighting the burner before the 
utensil is actually ready to be set upon it; 
(2) by. using a flame which licks up around 
the sides of the pan instead of one which 
touches the bottom;(3) by using uncovered 
pans, which makes the 
boiling of water a much 
slower process; (4) by 
failing to turn down the 
gas when the water 
boils—water will get no 
hotter than 212 de- 
grees, and furiously 
boiling water will cook 
the food no faster than 
water which is boiling 
slowly; (5) by failing to 
turn out the flame as 
soon as the utensil is 
removed from the 
burner. 

“Much gas is also wasted by the use of 
inefficient appliances. What are ineffi- 
cient appliances? There are many, but we 
will mention only a few: gas ranges whose 
burners are more than an inch and a half 
below the top of the range and whose con- 
struction makes a quick and easy adjust- 
ment impossible; poorly-designed heating 
devices which do not provide for perfect 
combustion of thegas ‘and give off poisonous 
or unpleasant fumes; water heaters with 
insufficient coils or with improper connec- 
tions to the water tank, making the heat- 
ing of water a long and expensive opera- 
tion; furnaces or other heaters designed for 
coal and made over for the burning of gas, ~ 
which allow a large proportion of the heat 
produced to escape up the chimney; 
in general, those appliances which are 
carelessly constructed; those that are not 
designed to insure safety and maximum 







The. gas 
should be ad- 
justed sothat 
the flames 
just touch 
the bottom 
of the utensil 
and do not 
lick the sides 
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From each 
burner port 
should come 
a flame with 
aperfect cone 
tip, blue in 
color and 
without a 
hissing noise 
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heat value to the con- 
sumer; those that can not 
be easily adjusted to 
operate on ome pres- 
sures.’ 

(Editor’s Note: This 
condition of widely vary- 
ing pressure generally is 
not encountered when 
monufactured- gas is 
used.) 

“Tt is this variation in 
pressure which is the 
problem of all natural - 
gas companies and _ all 
natural gas users, but if 
each consumer would 
take a personal interest 
in seeing that his gas ap- 
pliances, particularly his 
range and room heater, 
are adjusted, low pressure 
conditions could be overcome and satistac- 
tory results obtained. Automatic heaters 
should really have the attention of some one 
from the local agency of the manufacturer 
or of aplumber who thoroughly understands 
your make of heater. The ordinary coil 
heater attached to a hot water tank re- 
quires care in keeping the flame blue, for 
if it becomes yellow, the coils will become 
carbonized, and a carbon deposit will pre- 
vent the passage of heat to the water 
within the coils. 

“Furnace burners are not adjustable, 
except as to the amount of air which may 
enter the mixing tube. The air shutter 
should be opened far enough to keep the 
flame blue. The burners should be cleaned 
annually; those with wire screening may 
need cleaning once a month or oftener. 
The condition of your flue and the draft 
control on your furnace are most im- 
portant. A large portion of your heat may 
be escaping up the chimney. Ask your gas 
company to make an inspection and tell 
you if any correction should be made. 

“The chief complaint received by the 

~ service department of any natural gas com- 
pany is that the gas blackens the pans. 
With a clean burner and the correct adjust- 
ment, the pans will never become blackened. 

“The subject of flue connections for 
natural gas appliances has caused much 
discussion. The following is quoted from 
the Natural Gas Manual of the Bureau of 









The double-boiler was used for double 
purpose; to cook tapioca in the top 
and celery below at the same time 


Mines: ‘Many gas appliances, including 
some well-constructed room heaters, are 
safe to use without flue connections in 
well-ventilated rooms. However, it is 
advisable that all appliances using gas in 
considerable quantities be connected to 
flues, to carry away the ordinary waste 
gases and to provide escape for unburned 
gas if the fire is accidentally extin- 


Note the number of 
gas cocks turned on in 
these two test meals 


guished or for poisonous 
and disagreeable gases 
if they are formed. 
Water heaters should al- 
ways be connected to 
flues, for even the most 
efficient types may pro- 
duce carbon monoxide, 
a poisonous gas, when 
the flame ts first lighted, 
“ “In some cases a flue 
pipe from a gas appli- 
ance must be fitted with 
a damper to prevent ex- 
cessive draft or interfer- 
ence with the draft for 
another appliance. Such 
a damper should fit the pipe loosely, or have 
holes through it, so that the flame will not 
be smothered, if the damper is accidentally 
left closed when the appliance is lighted.’ 
“Insulation will play a large part in 
household economy, no matter what fuel is 
used. The most practical insulation from 
the standpoint of home application is 
air-cell (corrugated) asbestos, which should 
be applied to all hot air furnaces and fur- 
nace pipes and to hot water tanks. Any 
dealer will give advice as to the method 
of applying it. For steam and hot water 
heating boilers and piping asbestos or 
magnesia cement and block are available. 
“Experimental work carried on at 
Illinois State University has disclosed ‘an 
alarming heat loss from uncovered furnaces 
and pipes and has proved that the ordinary 
covering of a single sheet of asbestos paper 
on furnace pipes actually permits greater 
heat loss than the bare bright metal pipe. 
One layer of air-cell asbestos is far better 
than nothing, but three thicknesses will re- 
duce this radiation or heat loss 72 percent. 
and send to the rooms above all the valu- 
able heat now warming the basement. 
“Insulated jackets can be purchased for 
the standard sizes of hot water tanks. 
These are very easy to apply. The water 
in covered tanks can be heated more quickly 
and with less gas than that in uncovered 
tanks, and once it is heated, will stay hot 
much longer (Continued on page 144) 
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of Clectricity for the Housekeeper 


By 


O DOUBT you have frequently 
noticed that the plugs on the ends 
of connecting cords furnished with 
appliances of all kinds have two 

prongs or terminals. Perhaps you have 
wondered why there are always two. 
Naturally, there is-a reason. Current 
electricity, which is the kind we use in cur 
homes, requires two paths from the source 
of current to each lamp or appliance. The 
electricity starts at the dynamo or gener- 
ator in the generating station, following 
one of the paths to the device, then it goes 
through the device, whether it is a lamp, a 
motor-driven appliance, or a_ heating 
appliance, and returns to the generator 
over the second path. In order that the 
electricity may do its work, this com- 
plete round-trip path must be main- 
tained intact. If the path should be 
broken at any point, no current will 
flow. 

The power company that furnishes 
current to you is responsible for main- 
taining the electricity paths from the 
generating station to the service fuses 
in your house. You, however, must 
shoulder the responsibility for the wir- 
ing, equipment, and appliances in your 
home. Naturally, it is to your ad- 
vantage to use your appliances in such 
a, way that the flow of electricity will not 
be interrupted. This requires, first, a 
working knowledge of the appliances, 
and second, plain common-sense care in 
their use. 

Of the interruptions to service due 
to a break in ‘the electric paths—or 
an “open” circuit, as it is called— 
those caused by failure of connecting 
cords, which furnish the path for the 
current between the convenience outlet 
and the appliance, are perhaps the 
most frequent. These cords are made 
up of two separate and distinct wires, 
or groups of wires, called ‘‘conductors.” 
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Each conductor furnishes one of the elec- 
tricity paths. Copper wires are used for 
the conductors, because copper offers but 
little hindrance or resistance to the flow 
of the electric current, and in addition it is 
quite ductile; that is, it may be drawn 
readily into wire. Further, it is relatively 
tough and strong. The conductors in the 
connecting cord, you will find, are made up 
ofanumberofverysmallwireseither twisted 
or braided together. Such a conductor is 




































Two complete “elec- 
tricity”” paths must be 
maintained intact be- 
tween the generator and 
the appliance in order 
that the current may flow 
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said to be ‘stranded,’ because it con- 
tains a number of strands which make 
up the whole. The purpose of the strand- 
ing is to make the conductors flexible, to 
permit the bending and twisting to which 
the cord is subjected in ordinary use with-— 
out the conductors being broken. Natur- 
ally there is a limit to what these wires will 
stand; therefore, do not abuse your con- 
necting cords if you want uninterrupted 
service. 

When you are through with an appliance, 
hang up the cord if you can, not on a nail, 
but over a block of wood large enough to’ 
prevent a sharp bend in the cord. If you 

can not do this conveniently, the cord 
should be coiled in a relatively large 
loop and stored in a place where it will 
not have heavy or sharp objects placed 
upon it. Many times the cords for~ 
small devices, such as_ percolators,, 
toasters, etc., are put away in drawers of 
serving tables or kitchen cabinets. If 
other things are kept in the same 
drawer, the cords are very apt to be 
damaged. Frequently they are jammed 
and bruised by being caught over the 
edge of the drawer when it is closed. 
Sometimes the connecting cord at- 
tached to the electric iron is wound 
azound the handle of the iron. This 
may be convenient, but it is hard on the 
cord. Your vacuum 
cleaner has hooks on the 
handle on which the 
cords may be wound. 
Take advantage of this 
and keep the cord in good 
condition. When you 
have finished with your 
washing-machine, wipe 
the moisture from the 
cord with a rag, coil it, 
and hang it from a hook 
on the machine-or over 
(Continued on page 164) 





With the new elec- 
tric cooker it is pos- 
sible to accomplish 
top stove cookery 
such as sautéing, 
broiling and toast- 
ing, in addition to 
the oven cookery 





In one of the early 
issues the Depart- 
ment of Cookery 
will cover the prac- 
tical use of the new 
cookers, including 
menus worked out 
at the Institute 


The NCCU CLCCIFIC Fireless Cooker 
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HE fireless cooker needs no intro- 
duction. Those who have been 
fortunate enough to possess one are 
well aware of its advantages, while 
the rest of us still have something more to 
look forward to. Electricity has finally 
entered the field of fireless cookery, and we 
now have the combination of a convenient 
clean fuel and the economy in fuel pro- 
duced by the heavily insulated cookers. 
This new appliance resembles very 
_ closely the conventional fireless cooker and 
is built with well-insulated walls and cover. 
It is provided with one and sometimes two 
heating elements which start the cooking 
and take the place of the stones used in the 
non-electric type. 
This cooker needs no special electric 
wiring. It can be connected to the same 
outlet with which you connect your electric 
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toaster, percolator, oriron. The maximum 
electric power required for proper heating is 
660 watts. Some cookers are designed with 
one heating element, while another type has 
two—one underneath the bottom of the 
well, and one attached to the cover. In this 
latter case, the 660 watts must be divided 
between the two. 

These appliances will not only do all that 
the non-electric cookers will do, namely, 
roasting, baking, and boiling, but in addi- 
tion they will do broiling, sautéing, and 
toasting—in fact, everything that is 










These cookers should be preheated 
from ten to twenty minutes depend- 
ing upon whether the heating 
element is exposed or enclosed 


The two-well cooker can be con- 
nected to two outlets, if available, 
or the second well can be started 
when the power in the first shuts off 
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ordinarily accomplished on top of the 
stove. They are in themselves small 
stoves, and hence should have a particular 
appeal to the apartment house dweller or 
housekeeper who has a very limited amount 
of space for her equipment. 

It is impossible to give you any very 
definite rules either as to time or tem- 
perature for these appliances, because their 
controls differ decidedly. One type 
illustrated has a clock device by which the 
current is shut off, and the other is con- 
trolled by a thermostat operated by 
steam formed inside the cooker. 

They all have to be preheated. The 
length of time depends on the type of 
cooker. One with an exposed heating ele- 
ment, which we tested, reached a tempera- 
ture of 450° F. in about ten minutes, while 
a type having the (Continued on page 144) 








One of the best ways to age rapidly is by trying to hold back the hands of Time 


REJUVENATION 


cA Lai lac 


Talk on 


Postponing OT7 CAG Cal Vameie/ e 


Youngest Man ove Seventy-nine We Have €ver Met 
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ANY misleading statements are 
found in the . public _ press 
respecting rejuvenescence. Old 


people who do’ not realize that 
senescence is just as much of a normal 
physiological_phenomenon as growth, fail 
to understand that youth and old age are 
the two extremes of normal physiological 
existence. 


urging this principle. The purpose of our 
campaign has not been to convert an old 
person into a young one, which is biologi- 
cally impossible, but to conserve the 
faculties of the old person as long as it is 
possible to do so without the old person 
becoming a burden upon society. 

Minot has shown in his book that we 


grow old more during the first year of life 
than we do in the seventy-nine succeeding 
years. It is in exact harmony with N ature 
to aid in. slowing up senescence with 
advancing years. j 
What I want to emphasize just now is ~ 
that all the expectations of turning back 
the clock of time must, of necessity, be 


Certain half-baked experi- 
mental. data are cited con- 
tinually to awaken in those who 
are growing old the hope of 
again becoming young. Philos- 
ophers have written learnedly of 
cld age, and many times, most 
interestingly. 

A recent writer on old age and 
rejuvenation is Dr. Amold 
Lorand. Lorand has previously 
written on old age deferred, 
chiefly with a view of illustrat- 
ing the method of living which 
would postpone senectetude un- 
til near the time when Nature 
intended it to come. The mo- 
tive of Lorand is based on the 
fact that the experience and 
technical ability of old people 
are worth preserving as a social 
and national asset, just as long 
as possible. He states his case 
in a terse sentence: 

“To try to conserve the lives 
of persons of such value and to 
keep them in good working con- 
dition as long as possible is 
really worth all our efforts.” 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for a 
dozen years, has been active in 
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Loe iow 
Against 


Child ‘Protected 
Smallpox 2 


NE otf the true reasons for the lingering out- 
breaks of smallpox is the unwillingness of 
parents to have their children, as well as them- 
selves, vaccinated. In legal opinions handed down 
by our courts,-the right of city authorities to re- 
quire the vaccination of all children attending 
the public school has been unanimously upheld. 
The medical history of vaccination is so over- 
whelmingly convincing in regard to its efficiency 
as to cast a doubt upon the good judgment of those 
who have access to this history and still claim that 
Jenner’s great discovery is not a boon to humanity. 
I hope those who are opposed to vaccination will 
secure from reputable medical authorities his- 
torical statements in regard to this matter which 
are undoubtedly authentic, and seriously ponder 
Over the facts which they find-there recorded. It 
would be a long step toward protecting our 
children against smallpox if all the mothers in the 
land believed in the efficiency of vaccination. We 
should not forget that smallpox is to some extent a 
disease of childhood, and oceurs most frequently 
among children under fourteen years of age 


destined to failure. 

Just now, renewed interest in 
the medicinal properties of the 
ductless glands, as illustrated 
by the brilliant discovery of 
Insulin, and the promise of an- 
other remedy from the same 
source in the near future, has 
increased the desire for re- 
juvenation by the transplanting 
of the glands themselves. I can 
not go into any minute descrip- 
tion here of the medical and 
surgical procedures by which it 
is proposed to accomplish the 
result. I can only say that, in 
so far as any reliable medical 
evidence is concerned, such pro- 
cedures have never been at- 
tended with any success. It is 
not surgically or medically 
possible that they can be. The 
most we can hope to do for the 


old person is to increase. his 


vitality by the proper method of 
living and conserve it by a 
proper sanitary and dietary en- 
vironment. : 

Much depends upon the 
attitude of the person (Contin- 


ued on, page 151). -(Dr. Wiley’s 


Question-Box is on page 86) 
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Renae soup every Sa 
has become a national habit! 














Better food 
Better appetite 


















































Better digestion 
Better health 


Because Campbell’s offer such delicious 
soups in such convenient form that 
every body everywhere can get and enjoy 
them, they have taught America to eat 
soup daily. 


People eat soup regularly with their 
meals and you often find that soup is 
the principal dish at luncheon or supper 
or for the impromptu meal. 


A plateful of Campbell’s tempting and 
hearty Vegetable Soup, for example, is 
an ideal combination of the different 
foods that make the well-rounded, 
healthful meai—1I5 vegetables, appetizing 
beef broth, cereals that strengthen. And 
the taste! 


Broth of choicest, meaty beef 
Vegetables so fine 
Cereals that give you strength 
Campbell's here combine! 


21 kinds 
12 centsacan 
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U.S. Pat. Off. 





January Sale 
of Linens 
Send for Catalo¢s 


Housewives all over the country have 
been waiting for this yearly oppor- 
tunity to buy McCutcheon Linens at 
reduced prices. 


This popular annual sale includes 
hundreds of much-needed Linen 
articles, all of which are taken from 
McCutcheon’s regular, highest-quality 
stocks. There are liberal selections of 
Table Linens, damasks and fancy 
cioths; Household Linens, sheets, 
pillow cases, towels; Blankets and 
Comfortables; as well as charming 
collections of Lingerie, Blouses, Laces, 
Sweaters, Hosiery and Children’s 
Dresses. 


All these articles are described and 
priced—many of them illustrated—in 
the new McCutcheon “JANUARY 
SALE CATALOG.” Send the coupon 
below, and this new Catalog will bring 
you a whole array of values. This is 
your opportunity to secure superlative 
McCutcheon Linens, at less than you 
would pay at any other time. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me a copy of your January Sale Catalog No. 66. 


Name 





Address 
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cA Service for Mothers-to-be 
and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


Drs Moruers OF THE HEALTH AND Hap- 
PINESS CLUB: 

You have asked me, many of you, to write 
about the cooking of cereals. In Letter No. 7 
of Series 2, “The Baby’s First Year,” you will 
find the details given. 

“But,” you say, “‘people tell me that I need 
cook them only twenty minutes, that I can 
follow the directions on the package, that the 
ready-to-eat kind are just as good for children, 
CLG CLGs 

Doctors do NOT tell you so. In fact, they 
say most emphatically ‘“NO”—that only the 
long-cooked cereals can safely be given to 
children. 

After the seventh month most babies are 
given some form of cereal food, usually one of 
the wheat cereals to begin with. These are 
cooked in salted waterfortwo hours in a double- 
boiler and should be thick enough to handle 
with a spoon. (We are not discussing now the 
gruels which are used to dilute a milk formula 
and which, of course, are thinner.) 

If a baby is constipated, oatmeal may be a 
great help. It should be cooked for three 
hours and strained. 

After the first year, a variety of cereals may 
be offered: oatmeal, prepared wheat in various 
forms, rice, and cornmeal mush. The following 
table is taken from “Infant Care,” published by 
the Children’s Bureau in Washington: 


Directions for Cooking Cereals 
1 cup oatmeal in 4 cups water. Cook 3 hours at 


least. 
1 cup rolled oats in 2 cups water. Cook 2 hours. 
Cook 3 


1 cup cracked wheat in 6 cups water. 


_ hours at least. 
I cup corn meal in 4 cups water. Cook 3 hours. 


1 cup rice in 3 cups water. Cook 50 minutes if 
steamed; otherwise three-quarters of an hour. 


It is a safe rule to cook all cereals two or 
three times as long as the directions on the 
package call for. A fireless cooker is valuable 
for all these cereals. Start them always over 
the direct flame, allowing them to boil one- 
half hour in a double-boiler before transferring 
to the fireless cooker. They have a much better 
flavor if cooked in salted water. 

You can increase their food value, as well as 
make them much more palatable, by cooking 
them with part milk. In this.case, use half the 
amount of water called for, and add the milk, 
hot, during the last half-hour of cooking. 

Pour some of the baby’s present formula or 
whole milk over the cereal when serving. It is 
much better to accustom the child to appreciate 
the natural flavor, rather than to use sugar, 
which, in addition, takes away the appetite for 
any food following. One can add prune pulp or 
prune juice occasionally, and for older children 
increase the food value by dates or raisins 
finely chopped. 

Remember that cereal foods form an im- 
portant part of our daily diet for the grown-up 
as well as the baby. Those made from whole 
grains are much more valuable as foods, even 
though you strain them before serving. 

The slogan may well be: Cereals from whole 
grains, cooked a long time, served without 
sugar, thick enough to chew, for the whole 
family. 


KEEPING asked Dr. Kenyon to write a 

series of letters for the prospective. 
mother, so that she may provide health and 
happiness for that new little son or daughter. 
We chose Dr. Kenyon for this service because 
she combines the science of the physician with 
the understanding of a mother. Associated 
with Dr. Holt for several years at the Babies’ 
Hospital, New York City, lecturer at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, she has her 
practical experience with her own two children 
to add to her store of knowledge. 

If you wish to join the Health and Happi- 
ness Club, send us fifty cents in stamps, your 
name and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month you will re- 
ceive one of these letters written by Dr. 
Kenyon. In addition to rules for personal 
hygiene, the letters include discussions of the 
best fittings for the nursery, and three patterns 


N LITTLE over a year ago Goop HovsE- 


-from which every sort of little dress and coat 


may be fashioned. This series will not enable 
you to dispense with a physician for prenatal 
care. On the contrary, you will find early and 
regular consultations with a physician ! in- 
sisted upon. 

Equally important is the second series of 
letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.” Too’ 
many mothers are contented with apparent 
comfort on the part of their babies, and forget 
towatch the diet, the posture, and a dozen other 
prime factors for a strong and well-formed 
body, until it is too late, and the mischief has 
been done. This series also costs fifty cents, 
but the letters, eight in number, are sent all at 
once in a cardboard cover. 


Our Club Members 


The response to this service has been greater 
than we expected when the club was started. 
In the past year 25,000 mothers have written 
to us for the letters on Prenatal Care, and 5000 
have asked for “The Baby’s First Year.” 
And now we have the names of 1000 wee babies 
that have come into the homes of the members 
of the club. Most of our members are in the 
United States and Canada, but quite a number 
live in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 
To these far-away ones the letters are partic- 
ularly valuable, but mothers here at home, with 
the doctor always within call, write that they 
would not do without them. 

If you are a mother-to-be, you should let 
Dr. Kenyon advise you what to do in these 
months while you are waiting and getting 
ready. If you are the proud possessor of a 
baby, you should prepare yourself to give it 
the best care that you possibly can, i 


Dororay M. Mitcuett, 
Secretary 


Are you a young mother; a mother-to-be; a 
teacher; a nurse; or a student interested in the 
care of children? 

Do you wish to become a member of the 
Health and Happiness Club? 

Send for Series I—8 letters ‘‘For the Mother- 
to-be and The Baby-to-come.” 50 cents. 

Send for Series II—8 letters “The Baby’s 
First Year.” 50 cents. 

To The Health and Happiness Club, 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, __ 
119 West 4oth.Street, New York. 


Society's 


Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


Akron—I! Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Alléntown—907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302 Eleventh Ave. « 
Asheville—Pollock's 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St,, Cor. Cannon St, 
(Qnd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co. 
Gedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
ete Rencoipe St. akoony 562) 
0 Leland (near Broadway) 
Chicago—) 935 f. 61st St., Cor. Drexel Ave. 
(Ww lawn) 
Cincinnati--The McAlIpin Co. 
Cleveland— 705 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado S) rings—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Datlas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines: -W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (mear 1st Ave. W.) 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App's Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill—McGregor'’s, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos, S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 

~ Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Paimer Shoe Co. 

_ Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
‘Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 

~ Rochester—257 Main St. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. §. Stewart & Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) i 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 

: femeneciady 485 State St, 
Scranton—| is & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
prea eaelcs Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 

S ise—121 West Jefferson St 


‘acoma—255 So. lith St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 


Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
- ‘Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 

Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor. Union 
Washington—1319 F. Street 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin 

! Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 

~ Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. i 

Agencies in 284 other cities 


ie women, active in every 
Steld wear CANTILEVERS 
Jor comfort and good looks 


MERICAN women have a 
new viewpoint on footwear. 
No longer can they afford to 
endure the fatigue and nervous strain 
caused by wearing ‘uncomfortable 
shoes. Today, women are attracted 
to shoes like Cantilevers, which 
carry one through a busy day with 
buoyant spirit and strength. Read 
what Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff, 
talented poetess and literary critic, 
says of the Cantilever Shoe: 
“Women’s work—whether it be 
home-making or a career outside the 
home—calls for her best spirit, her 
greatest strength. I have found 
comfort and help in wearing Canti- 
lever Shoes. They give the foot such 
good support and such freedom that 
one works and walks with efficiency 
and contentment.” 
(Signed) ke 
Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff | 












The Cantilever Shoe is patterned from 
the natural outline of the foot. The toes 
are not crowded in the gracefully rounded 
toe of the shoe. The foot arch receives 
welcome support, for the Cantilever Shoe 
is shaped to hug the foot under'the curve 
of the arch. The well-set heel distributes 
the weight evenly over the heel and ball 
of the foot without strain on the arches. 


Distinguished Poetess 
endorses the Cantilever Shoe 


' 
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RHEE” 


You can walk or work for hours in Cantilever 
Shoes, and still be fresh for company, for a 
dance, or for a romp with your family. 

The flexibility of the Cantilever Shoe gives 
the foot are freedom to function naturally. 
In an ordinary, stiff-arched shoe, which binds 
the foot and restricts the muscles, the foot 
muscles eventually weaken from lack of use 
and the result is the condition known as “weak 
foot” or fallen arches. But in the flexible-arch 
Cantilever Shoe, the foot muscles have free- 
dom to exercise with every aay Walking 
only increases their strength and endurance. 
These comfortable, helpful shoes add to your 
vitality and to your enjoyment. 

There are attractive Cantilever oxfords for tai- 
lored costumes, trim strap pumps for afternoon 
and evening dresses, snug boots for cold days. 
Made in several fashionable leathers of fine quality, 
in popular colors and in black. 

Go to your nearest Cantilever store and ask to 
be fitted to a pair of these good looking shoes. In 
every community, just one dealer is selected to sell 
Cantilever Shoes, except in New York and Chicago, 
where several Cantilever stores are located in con- 
venient parts of the city. If you do not find a nearby 
dealer in the partial list at the left, write to Morse & 
Burt Co., 2 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. They will 
send you the name of the Cantilever dealer nearest 
you, and enclose an informative booklet on footwear. 


(Cantilever 
shoe 


Cantilever Shoes are officially endorsed by leading 
Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health 
Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of 
Physical Education, Editors and other authorities 
everywhere. 








In using advertisements see page 4 83 























































For staircases— 


of course — it’s one of the hardest of hard- 
woods. _ And it is ideal in its ability to 
take and hold high finish enamel. 


For floors— 


baseboards — mouldings — window frames 
—doors—all interior trim, there is nothing 
that excels and few woods that equal 
birch. And birch is reasonably 4riced. 


For furniture— 


well, if you will look through the best 
furniture stores you will find many of 
their finest “‘sets’’ made of birch —first, 
because it is durable and second, because 
it is capable of finishing in such a variety 
of beautiful effects. 


If you are thinking of building, furnish- 
ing or remodeling a home, you should 
have the birch book that tells you all 
about birch advantages. We will send 
it FREE. It awaits your request. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
206 F. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 


VIEWS 
SHOWN 


G60 ficres of ROSES 


All sturdy, prolific rose plants, in nature’s richest 
shadings—just the kinds you want in 
OUR 1924 CATALOG, NOW READY 


These plants will produce flowers in three months. 
Write for beautifully illustrated catalog to-day. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Painesville, Ohio 


SERVICE - WAGON 


= Large Top — Removable 
Service Tra as rge 
e Handles 
— Dee p Undershelves — 
Silent Rubber Tired Swivel 
Vheels. A high grade 
piece ‘of furniture for 
GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, absolute 
noiselessness. Write now 
for descriptive pamphlet! 
and dealer’s name. 


Combination Products Co. 
564-D Cunard Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Box 383 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPER S: 
DIS COFFE Ris a 
Good Housekeeping Ilustitute = 


DURIN G the winter months there are undoubtedly many short- 

cuts and time-saving ideas which help to simplify your house- 
keeping schedule and daily working hours. We will pay one dollar for 
each available new discovery. A stamped, addressed envelope secures 
the return of unavailable discoveries. ' Address GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


bee BIRCH 
HOMES 





For Your Sewing-Basket—A small knit- 
ting needle run across the bottom of a sewing- 
basket, with spools of thread strung on it, will 
save many fumblings.through the sewing- 
basket in search of the size or color of threads 
desired. ROR BAN AH 


For the, Children’s Bloomers — If the 
bloomers of little daughter’s dresses will not 
stay above the knee without making the band 
too small, try this method: Sew the end of a 
piece of tape at the waist-line inside the 
bloomers on the placket side. Then cut the 
tape the exact length of the bloomers and sew 
the other end of the tape to the knee band. 
Cut the tape in the middle, and when you have 
tied these ends together, you will have short- 
ened the leg sufficiently to hold the bloomers in 
position, 


the tapes. Mrs. H. M. H., Mass. 


When Giving Away Hand-Me-Downs— 
Before giving a pair of used shoes to a younger 
child, I have them hali-soled and heeled, put 
on new buttons, or supply new laces, and give 
them a coat of good black dye and a polish. 
The little one is then perfectly delighted to 
wear the shoes. If all hand-me-downs are 
given a tailor cleaning and furbishing, the 
child will have a similar respect for them. 
Mrs. R. C. G., Cal. 


Cataloguing Business _ Cards — Much 
trouble and often some expense may be saved 
by cataloguing all the trade-folk’s cards, thus: 
Mattress makers, plumbers, chimney sweeps, 
feather renovators, and window washers, in 
alphabetical order in a notebook which can 
always be found on one’s desk. 

H.W. G., Mass, 


For the Thermos Bottle — Tea, coffee, 
chocolate, and other liquids are used in the 
same thermos bottle at different times. I have 
found that the corks absorb these odors 


of the liquid in the bottle. Buy six corks to fit 
your thermos bottle. Carve letters T, C, 
Choc., etc. on each, and you will have no 
further trouble. ASK: 


For the Surface of the Dressing Table— 
The surface of the child’s or young girl’s dress- 
ing table is only too often marred by nicks or 
spilled perfume, lotions, etc. Glass tops are 
expensive, but a thick blotter cut to the exact 
size needed is a splendid substitute. It does 
not show under the cover, and prolongs the 
life of furniture. Ack: 0: 


To Get More Pleasure from Our Phono- 
graph—To get more pleasure from our phono- 
graph, we have found it a real discovery to 
arrange our records into concerts, instead of 
classifying them as-to kind. We filled each 
album with a wide variety of music, including 
in each book a few favorites, as well as a few 
of the records we found we had been playing 
less often. Now, when we wish diversion, we 
select one book of records, and find it more 
entertaining from a musical standpoint and 
more convenient to handle, and we find we are 
getting greater use of our entire collection of 
records. Mrs. L. B. K., So. Dak. 


When ironing the bloomers, untie . 


quickly and are apt to spoil the perfect flavor 


Clothes-Posts in the Back Yard—I do 
my own washing, and when I moved into 
a lovely new home, I dreaded to put up clothes 
posts, because we had a very beautiful yard. 
Finally, I put up posts with crosspieces on the - 
order of a trellis, not too wide, and at the top 
put a wider one of a two-by-four dimension, 
wide enough to take a line at each end without 
making them too close together. On thistwo- 
by-four trellis I put large, non-rustable hooks, 
painted the whole a dull green, and then put 
an attractive home-made bird-house on the 
top. I planted flowering beans, clematis, 
honeysuckle, etc., at the base of these posts, 
and they are lovely. M. G.H., Mo. 


> 

In Finishing Underwear—An effective 
time and labor-saving idea for finishing under- 
wear such as bloomers, step-ins, “teddies” and 
camisoles, is to purchase bias-seamed tape for 
binding ail edges. This comes in all colors, 
either plain or checked, and makes a dainty 


-and attractive finish without the trouble of | 


turning hems and sewing on lace. I make sets — 
of underwear, using this as a finish, and find it 
makes very acceptable gifts. Di Ea alia 


For a Runabout Baby Visitor —The “‘bu- 
reau-drawer bed” idea in your October issue is 
an excellent one, but what about the baby’ 
visitor who is a crawler or climber when ity, 
comes to nap time? We solved it thus last. 
winter: A deep, old-fashioned chest, deeper than. 
the red cedar style, was opened, and the lid. 
pushed back under the bed for safety. With 
the chest beside the bed, and the pad, sheeting, 
and comforter in place, the baby was pro-' 
tected from any draft, and from the results 
of a playful mood on awaking. an 

Mrs. W..R. H., Md. 


For Baby’s Bath—My bathroom is very 
small. It was a puzzle to know what to use as 
a dressing table for the baby’s bath. I dis-. 
covered that a folding card table with the: 
legs folded under it fits snugly on the top of the. 
bathtub. It also leaves enough space for. me; 
to place the baby’s tub inside the big one.’ 
I undress the baby on the table, then lift her~ 
down into the small tub, which sits inside the 
big tub. One could use the big tub equally as 
well. . Mrs. W.W., O. 


For the Baby’s Dress—I wished to make a. 
particularly dainty baby’s dress as a gift. 
IT hunted through the shops for a yoke, as I did. 
not have time to embroider one myself. I found 
to my disappointment not only that they were - 
hard to find, but that what few there were had. 
unfinished edges. It occurred to me that one 
could buy very pretty infants’ bibs. I pur- 
chased a lovely one for a small amount, re-— 
moved it from the under pad, and sewed the 
button-holed edge to the little dress. The neck - 
was easily finished with a bit of lace, and the _ 
lining pad made a serviceable, every-day bib. ° 
The shape of the improvised yoke proved es- 
pecially well adapted to a baby’s short neck, 
since the embroidery was far enough down on 
the front to be seen even when a fat little chin - 
covered the plain part. The narrow back of the - 
bib made a surprisingly attractive line across. 
the chubby shoulders. — M.S.¢N: H._. 


cae Cal 


When you are tired of the drudgery of washday— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
When you are in doubt about the healthful cleanliness of your 
clothes— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
When you are trying to find a way to make your household 
cleaning problems easier— 
Nothing can take the place ef Fels-Naptha 
When you are asked to try new things for washing and clean- 
ing, remember— ; 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


And nothing can, for Fels-Naptha is more'than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap 
and real naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great cleaners at the 
same time, and in one economical bar. 

Give Fels-Naptha its place in your home. Buy a ‘‘Golden Bar”’ today at 
your grocer’s. 


TEST Fels-Naptha’s unusual cleansing value. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


© 1923, Fels & Oo. 
Philadelphia 
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- ‘THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NEN WEEN ODOR 
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They shivered 
for six years! 
—Airid made 


them warm 


PENNSYLVANIAN read an Airid 

advertisement last year. He 
tried one, and this is what he writes: 

“When I saw how it worked, I equipped 
all the radiators in my home with Airids. 
Prior to the past winter, for six years, I 
put up with cold radiators. This past 
winter was the most comfortable one in 
our home and we give all the credit to 
the ‘Airid’.” 

Airid Air Valves are guaranteed to 
let the cold air out and to close auto- 
matically when the radiator is full of 
steam. They cannot leak, sputter or 
hiss and require no adjustment. 


Try Airid on your coldest radiator 


Just try one Airid Air Valve in your 
coldest room. It is on sale at $1.60 in the 
stores of Heating Contractors and Plumb- 
ers everywhere. 


Made and guaranteed by 
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Wo beh aes 
Y ue §$ Hi 01 == become 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional . 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 


Sanitation, 


It All Depends on the 


Other Foods 

I should like you to tell 
me if the constant use of 
oleomargarin is injuri- 
ous. I have used it en- 
tirely for a year, and I 
have five children from 
two to fourteen years in 
splendid physical condi- 


tion. Mrs. F. B., Cal. 


Whether or not oleo- 
margarin would be in- 
jurious to your children 
depends altogether on 
the kind of margarin 
and the character of the 
other foods the children 
get. A child that has 


D®: WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’”? and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing the 
Weight,” “Increasing the Weight,” 
and “Diet in Pregnancy and Lacta- 
tion.”” These pamphlets will be sent 
for five cents in stamps apiece and a 
stamped, addressed envelop. All those 
interested in health should send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelop for the 
questionnaire designed for The League 
for Longer Life. With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Corporation, 565 Fifth 
AVG. INS Nc 

In answer to your 
question, therefore, I 
may say that I am not 
at all convinced either 
by the statements made 
in the leaflet or by the 
endorsement of profes- 
sors of universities. 


A Question Constantly 
Recurring 

_A writer on food com- 
binations asserts that acid 
fruits and acid vege- 
tables, such as tomatoes, 
should never be eaten 
with starchy foods. He 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
IpeAt Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
1807 Elmwood Ave. Dept.S-103 _ Buffalo, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY‘! 
Dept. S103 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. ; 
This coupon, with $1.60, will bring youan Airid ! 
Air Valve. We are willing to let Airid stand or fall § 
by what it will do forthe coldest radiator in your 4} 
coldest room, ! 
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a good supply of milk, say a quart a day, 
can use oleomargarin upon his bread with- 
out danger. This is particularly true if 
the margarin is made with animal fat, a part 
of which comes from near the vital organs. 


There are many oleomargarins on the market. 


today made wholly of vegetable fat. Vege- 
table fats are poor in vitamins. Both kinds of 
oleomargarin, however, are churned with milk 
and thus acquire milk vitamins. It is thus 
seen that oleomargarin is not entirely devoid of 
the growth factors which butter contains. I 
should judge from what you say that your chil- 
dren get an abundance of spinach and other 
leaf vegetables, together with a reasonable 
quantity of milk. A child is a pretty tough 
customer, otherwise so. many of them would 
not grow up to be reasonably healthy men and 
women in view of the dietetic and sanitary en- 
vironment in which they live. 


It Does Not Appeal to Me 


I would like to hear, through the pages of 
Good Housekeeping, your opinion of the en- 
closed advertisement (Citrophan). 


Mrs. C. N. A. 


The enclosed advertisement bears the follow- 
ing title page: “A Booklet Worth Reading. 
Citrophan. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. For Stout 
People. Removes the Cause of Excessive Fat. 
How the Alcohol-Forming Germs in the Stom- 
ach are Destroyed by a New Harmless Product 
that overcomes Obesity.” The fundamental 
claim for this product is that many people use 
yeast to make them fat. Citrophan, itis claimed, 
will get rid of the yeast in your stomach and 
make you thin. Instead of giving the composi- 
tion of this remarkable product, the booklet 
tells a lot of things which it does not contain. 
This certificate is signed by M. F. Schlesinger, 
A.B., Ph.D., of the Analytical and Bacteriologi- 
cal Laboratory, Bendiner & Schlesinger, New 
York. The booklet contains some very aston- 
ishing information. I find in it that the alco- 
hol formed in certain cases of obesity “amounts 
to approximately three ounces to a meal.” 
Evidently the Volstead Act needs immediate 
amendment. We are also told that for every 
pound of excess fat we carry around “the sys- 


, tem has to build twenty miles of new blood ves- 


sels.” If this be true, the man who is one hun- 
dred pounds overweight has two thousand 
miles of extra blood vessels. As is usual in 
cases of this kind, the manufacturers have 
“unqualified endorsements of professors from 
some of the leading universities of the coun- 
try.” If you wish to see these endorsements, 
they are on file in the office of the Gotham 


also stated that dried sweet fruits and sugars do 
not combine well with such foods, 


~ Mrs. J. B., N. Y. 


This is a constantly recurring question from 
my correspondents. I do not know why it is - 
incompatible or undesirable to mix acid fruits 
and sweet dried fruits with starchy foods. The 
digestion of starch begins in the mouth. It is 
arrested in the stomach by reason of the hydro- 
chloric acid content of that organ. Starch 
digestion is completed in the small intestines. 
I think, nevertheless, the advice-not to mix 
too many foods at one time in your mouth. 
1s sound. _ If one is an expert in taste, in other 
words what the French call a gourmet, he does 
not mix foods in his mouth. _ The. only thing he 
wants on his food is the usual condimental-sub- 
stances and those only in extreme moderation. 
In this way only can the unmixed taste and 
odor of the food be properly appreciated. The 
French are the best judges of taste. They serve 
each course by itself. We think we must eat 
potatoes or some other substance with meat. 
This is simply a hallucination. The roast is 
one course, the vegetables another course, the 
salad a third course, and the fruit a fourth 
course. As the stomach has no sense of taste, 
it is perfectly proper to mix all these things in 
the stomach. Eating in separate courses in 
this way also tends’ to restrict the well-known 
tendency of American- diners to .eat too 
much. 


_-» A Fairy .Tale 
A meat dealer told-me that the latest way to 


preserve “meat was to feed the animal some 
kind of mercury before killing. What preserva- 


tive is used in meat? Mrs. 8. J. E., N.Y. 


The meat dealer who told you the story 
about feeding mercury to animals intended for 
human food must have a private stock of very 
interesting misinformation. Fresh meats have 
no preservatives added to them at all. They 
are preserved by cold storage from the time of 
slaughter until the time they are exposed for 
sale. Formerly sulphites were commonly em- 
ployed to preserve the red color of meat as, for 
Instance, in hamburger steak. Unfortunately, 
the Department of Agriculture, which controls 
the execution of the Pure Food Law, permits 
the use of sulphur dioxide in foods. Many of 
the states have laws forbidding such use. — Pre- 
served meats contain salt, and some of them 
have been smoked. Hams and corned beef 
frequently contain a little saltpeter, which 
keeps the color of the muscle red. The use of 
borax in the preservation of meat has been en- 
tirely discontinued in this country. 
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Modern Housekeeping Demands It 


x In this country alone, The Hoover is beating, 

sweeping and cleaning an immaculate pathway 
i ™ across the rugs in more than one million two 
| * hundred thousand homes. 


If you could look into these homes you would 
find this quiet machine doing all manner of things 
that now are robbing you of time and strength. 


You would find it cleaning upholstered furniture 
and draperies, rugs and carpets, in an easier way 
than you had thought possible. 

: Youwould find it taking over almost the whole prob- 


lem of housecleaning, saving the time, health and 
| - energy of the women whose work it does. 


ul The Hoover does all these things that you now have 
to do, better than you could ever do them. 





















This is because it is carefully and scientifically engi- 
neered to the work it is expected to perform. 





It beats because beating best dislodges destructive 
embedded grit; it sweeps because sweeping best picks 
up clinging lint; it suction cleans because this most 
healthfully and effectively disposes of dust and dirt. 


These are the three essentials of thorough cleaning; 
in The Hoover you get them every one. 


You ought to have a Hoover — modern housekeep- 
ing demands it. 

You can get the new model with its ten added fea- 
tures from any Authorized Hoover Dealer on such 
easy terms that paying for it is no burden at all. 


Tue Hoover Company, Nortu Canton, Ouro 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is als¢ made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


EQUOT 


SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Shield for 
Your Protection 


Wise you see 
the Pequot Shield 
upon sheet or pillow case 
you may know that it guards 
even weave, long wear, good 
looks, pleasant feeling, and 
adequate size. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases have been used for 
generations in the best 
houses, hospitals, and hotels. 
For they are always the 
choice of the careful buyer 
who wants the best. 


Your dealer will gladly 
show you Pequot Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. Always to be 
identified by the Pequot 
Shield. 


Pequot Sheeting and Pillow 
Tubing are also sold by the 
yard, and can be identified by 
the ticket reproduced below, 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 
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DAMES of 


COC ON eG DCA) 


By EEL AINE, 


O MANY pcople have asked Elaine for 
suggestions for parties for George Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, that she has decided to 

plan one that could be used for that day or for 
any patriotic occasion. This party, “Dames of 
Colonial Days,” may be used in different ways, 
and the instructions for it include suggestions 
for invitations; instructions for making 
Colonial costumes of crépe paper; ideas for 
decorations; “The World And All” Grab Bag; 
and also an idea for a money-making booth that 
can be used by a church society, or club, or 
school. To secure these instructions, send ten 
cents in stamps addressed to Elaine, Enter- 
tainment Editor, Goop HoUSEKEEPING, 119 
West 4oth Street, New York City, N. Y. 


The 


Entertainment 


rozen-Heart 


Editor 


OR the hostess who wants other types of 
parties, Elaine has many seasonable sug- 
gestions. There are Birthday Suggestions 

for all ages; Bridge Parties, both formal and 
informal; Wedding Cake Bride’s Shower; 
Cauldron Dance ideas from the Hallowe’en 
Dance; Suggestions for a Money-Making 
Bazaar for Church, School, or Club; and sug- 
gestions for Commencement parties. Any one 
of these parties, or suggestions, will be sent 
upon receipt of ten cents in stamps, addressed 
to Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 

Owing to the great amount of correspondence 
that is received every day, it is impossible for 
Elaine to plan individual parties. Therefore, 
only these seasonable suggestions can be sent. 


Para 


Elaine writes from a quaint, little Basque village in the mountain fastnesses of Spain, that 
the Spanish have no Valentine customs or parties! And of all the nations she has visited in 
Iurope, none observes Valentine’s Day with nearly so much charm and amusement as we do 
ourselves. So she has sent us suggestions full of our own picturesque customs, and suitable not 
only for a party or dance for Valentine’s Day, but for any seasonable occasion. fs 

The Frozen-Heart Valentine Party has a heartful of fun for. everybody, it is as full of snap as 
a crackling, red fire, and is as sparkling as icicles in the sun. The invitations start the fun, as 
they read: “Is your heart a salamander? Come to the Valentine Dance and find out! A sala- 
mander heart is a heart that can dance in the fire without being burned.” 

Instructions for this party will be sent upon receipt of roc in stamps, addressed to Elaine, 
Entertainment Editor, Goop HousEKEEPING. The instructions include the following: : 


a. Frozen-Heart Decorations, Posters, and Invitations 
. Riddles in Rhyme for the Valentines 
—¢. “To Your Affinity, This Way”—amusing methods of finding 


partners for dances or games 


e. “Sharp Turn Ahead” game to be played during the party 


earn from the women who tax 
their skin the most .. . 


and keep their faces loveliest : 


TWO ESSENTIALS 
THEY NEVER: FORGET 


THE actress, the society woman, the 
modern young girl are the ones who 
have learned first how to care for their 
skin. Because they have been obliged 
to search and study until they have 
found the right way. In no other way 
could they go on subjecting their skin to 
the same conditions and keep it beautiful. 

The whole secret of their loveliness 
today lies in giving their skin regularly 
the two things they have found are 7n- 
dispensable in keeping a woman’s skin 
young and supple. 

_ First—the kind of cleansing that frees 

their skin nightly from the tenseness 
of the day’s strain and clears it of the 
collected dust and oil and cosmetics— 
restores its transparency and natural 
_pliancy. This toning up at the end of 
-every day is absolutely 
_ essential. 
-. Second—they know it is 
imperative to render their 
skin immune at all times 
to strain, dirt, changes in 
temperature —to all the 
kinds of exposure that 
tend to coarsen it. 


The society woman knows how to be 
a xealous sportswoman by day and 
oe in the evening with delicate 
skin unmarred. She will not allow 


exposure to roughen or redden ber 
skin, or fatigue to mark it with lines. 





nary toilet uses. 





Edwin Bower Hesser 


MAE MURRAY 


© 


T he actress gives her complexion 
harder wear and demands moreof 
it in return than almost any other 
woman. She must keep her skin 
fine and clear though she covers 
it with make-up. It must be fresh 
in spite of late weary hours. Her 
very success depends on her finding 
the tight way to care for her skin. 





EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS—POND’S 
TWO CREAMS USED BY THE WOMEN WHO TAX 
THEIR SKIN MOST AND KEEP IT LOVELIEST 


SEND THIS COUPON WLITH 10c LEO DIANE 


THE FAMOUS METHOD 
THAT MAKES IT EASY FOR THEM 


‘Two distinctly different face creams, 
each beautifully designed for its special 
purpose — Pond’s Cold Cream and 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. For years 
the whole effort of an old and much 
esteemed maker of toilet preparations 
was centered on these two preparations 
that were to answer the two vital needs 
of women’s skin. Today millions of 
women ate using these two creams, 
night and morning and sometimes dur- 
ing the day, to keep their skin perfectly 
fresh, supple, young. 

Just the sight amount, and finest 
quality of each ingredient to do the 
actual benefit to the skin for which 
each cream was formulated. Pond’s Cold 
Cream not only cleanses exquisitely, it 
restores each time your skin’s essential 
suppleness. And with 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
you have unfailing protec- 
tion and the instant beauty 
of smooth skin under the 
powder. Buy both creams 
tonight at any drug store 
or department store. The 
Pond’s Extract Company. 


She insists on both—her career of cars 
and sports and the particular kind of 
complexion men bow to! 

How the modern young girl does it 
is perfectly simple—according to her. 
She just goes in for taking care of it. 





The Pond’s Extract Co. 
246 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed 
for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two 
creams every normal skin 
needs — enough of each 
cream for two weeks’ ordi- 


Name__ - 


Street. Fre apa 


City) mae ues 





State 





eae gives to ankle and 
limb the subtle lure of 
The 
woman who takes pride in the 
perfection of costume details is 


shapeliness and sheen. 


delighted with Rollins’ fine 
fabrics and distinctive _ style. 
She appreciates the economy 
due to their long wear. An 
example of this is Rollins stock- 
ing No. 2501—full fashioned 
—finest pure-dyed silk—white, 
black and colors to match the 
newest in shoes and gowns. 
Ask your local merchant for 
Rollins—sold direct from our 
mills through thousands of 
retail stores. 


How to Get Longer Wear 
from Silk Stockings 


We'll send you free our beau- 
tiful new booklet, “Silk stock- 
ings Without Extravagance,”’ 
telling you how. Send us your 
name and address and the name 
of the store where you buy 
your hosiery, 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ROLLINS 
[eer Jer ixoy 


For Men,Women and Children 
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N the course of an interview, Mark Twain 
once was asked: 
“Tf you could be omnipotent just for one 
day, what would be your first act?” 

He answered, “I would make health con- 
tagious, instead of disease.” 

The object of this column is not so much to 
teach the cure of disease, as to teach the care of 
the body, its proper functions, powers, and 
possibilities, so that disease will be powerless to 
attack any of the organs. To make the body 
so healthful, strong, and secure in its own in- 
tegrity of right living, so resistant to disease, 
that infection, or inaction of any of the organs 
of elimination, will be well-nigh impossible. 

The knowledge of how to prevent constipa- 
tion, sluggish liver, and kidney difficulties, and 
how to keep the resistive powers of the body 
at the highest efficiency, is the knowledge which 
every one today must cultivate and practise. 

Constipation is undoubtedly one of the most 
prevalent afflictions, expecially of all indoor 
workers, or of those who spend many hours of 
the business day seated. To be thoroughly 
well, the alimentary tract must be kept clean 
and free from all obstruction by regularity of 
habit, proper food, and daily exercise. 

_ For the relief of constipation, the under- 
cause must be reached, and the causes are 


and most frequently the habitual use of ca- 
thartics. Since there are so many causes, it 
stands to reason that no one form of treatment 
will be infallible in all cases, but if pure blood is 
kept circulating freely through every vein, ar- 
tery, and capillary, and through the lungs, in- 
testines, liver, kidneys, and all the vital or- 
gans, these organs will perform their functions 
naturally and normally, as intended by nature. 

The skin, which is the third great organ of 
elimination, must be kept in condition through 
daily baths, so that the pores are thoroughly 
active, and this is especially needful in certain 
kidney difficulties. Regular exercise tends to 
create a forceful circulation and to relieve cells 
that are clogged, while deep breathing supplies 
the necessary oxygen. 


To Avoid Blue Monday 


As there is a reason for all things, so there is 
one for the proverbial “blue Monday.” It is not 
unusual to hear the remark, “This is blue Mon- 
day, and everything has gone wrong with me.” 
Now, in all probability, there is but one thing 
that has upset the mental and physical equi- 
librium of the complainant, and that is, a slug- 
gish liver due to over-eating rich foods on the 
one day when natural activities have been set 
aside for the quiet of Sunday. 

There is scarcely a disease of the alimentary 
tract but can be greatly relieved by exercise, 
especially if the difficulty is one which requires 
the establishing of a forceful circulation, pure 
blood, increased oxygen for a better strength 
of the muscular tissue, and for the elimination 
of waste. These come under the head of con- 
stipation, torpid liver, and kidney affections. 

Nature’s great restorers and free gifts are 
water, fresh air, and sunshine, and these, com- 


bined with a little regular exercise, deep breath- 
| Ing, and proper diet, will soon result in a natur- 


al strength of all of the vital organs, in a 
clearer activity of the brain, a flexible supple- 
ness of the body, and an improved mental, 
moral, and physical poise. 

A clear skin, free from eruptions, depends 
largely upon the thorough activity of the in- 
testihes, liver, kidneys, and upon the condition 
of the stomach. When these organs are per- 
ferming their functions naturally and nor- 





mally, as Nature intended they should, and 
the waste of the system is eliminated through 


many—lack of proper exercise, improper food, - 


HEALTH eed Bean 


Diet and Exercise to Correct Constipation 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


the proper channels, the complexion will re- 
spond in a clear, clean wholesomeness that is a 
charm in itself. ; 

As fruit is one of Nature’s great remedial or 
curative agents, and especially a natural means 
of relieving constipation, it is well to include 
some of the following laxative fruits in the diet 
daily: figs, prunes, nectarines, oranges, grape- 
fruit, apples, grapes, plums, peaches, and ap- 
ricots. Bran is a natural laxative, and unless 
the stomach is extremely weak, bran may be 
included in the diet in some form once or twice 
daily. The following recipe for bran biscuit 
gives a most palatable and effective laxative 
biscuit which may be eaten with breakfast, 
luncheon, or dinner: (one cr two biscuits may 
safely be eaten at each meal.) . 


Bran Biscuit 
2 cups of bran 
1 cup of flour 
&% cup of butter _ 
1% cups of sweet milk 
34 cup of white or brown sugar 


I egg 
2 teaspoons of baking powder 


Two glasses of water, hot or cold as pre- 
ferred, should be taken each morning upon 
arising, to aid the action of the intestines, and 
the juice of 14 lemon may be added to % 
glass of water three times a week if desired. 


Corrective Exercises 


The following exercise will stimulate the 
circulation through the intestines: 

Lie flat on the bed, on your back, with every 
muscle relaxed; now with closed fists begin to 
knead the abdomen, just as -you would knead 
dough. Begin just above the waistline and 
follow a circular motion, but always bearing 
downward, until you come to the thighs; then 
repeat the manipulation, giving full five min- 
utes to a deep but gentle massage of the entire 
abdominal surface, breathing as deeply and 
fully as you can from the abdomen. This is 
the only time when abdominal breathing is to 
be followed and will be found beneficial, com- 
bined with the massage movement. Practise 
contracting and expanding the muscles of the 
abdomen each morning before arising, then’ 
knead the abdomen as directed above until 
the flesh is heated and circulation started, 

In general, and particularly for children, it 
is well to avoid fats, starches, and sweets except 
in moderation, and to avoid all rich, highly- 
seasoned foods, pies, pastries, and fried foods. 

Diaphragmatic breathing is a natural ex- 
ercise for the liver, and all exercises which con- 
tract and relax the liver alternately will force 
the circulation of blood through the hepatic 
vein and aid in keeping every capillary clean 
and well-nourished. 

The two exercises following give movements 
which are helpful for strengthening the kid- 
neys, back, abdominal and pelvic organs. _ 

Exercise No. 1—Lie on the back with the 
hands under the head, limbs straight. Bend the 
knees and draw them up until the soles of the 
feet rest on the floor, or bed; then raise the 
body, allowing the weight to rest on the shoul- 
ders and feet. Keep the muscles through the 


. abdomen and back firm, and hold the position 


while you count five; lower the body and re- 
peat the movement from five to ten times, as 
your strength will permit. 

Exercise No. 2—Lie on the stomach, arms- 
folded under chin, feet and legs stretched to the 
fullest extent; point the toes and raise ieft leg 
upward and outward as far as possible, being 
careful not to bend the knee; lower to first 
position, and repeat with each leg five times. 


BRAND new design in this 

new Hupmobile Sedan— 

far more handsome; a larger car, 

more roomy, with a beautiful 
finish and rich interior trim. 
















Its body. is as soundly built and 
as long lasting as its famous, 
sturdy chassis. 


Much finer in performance, 
and all that contributes to per- 
formance, than any Hupmobile 
we have ever built; with even 
greater economy and longer 
life than the high records which 
have always distinguished the 
Hupmobile. 


OWER, broader windows, 


a new interpretation of 


sweeping lines contribute 
much beauty to the new 


Hupmobile Sedan. 


The radiator and hood are 
higher and more impressive; 
the rounding of the rear 
corners of the body is broad 
and easy. 


With the longer new springs 
and the longer wheelbase, our 








graceful curves, and long 


engineers have provided en- 
tirely new and better riding 
qualities, with an increase of 
space in both front and rear. 


Upholstery is a handsome, 
long-wearing gray cloth, 
through which runs a distinct 
blue stripe, harmonizing to a 
nicety with the blue of the 
exterior finish. 


But the real delight of the 
Sedan is in the increased 
power of the engine, and the 





greater sprightliness that 
comes as a result. 


It is an exceedingly easy car 
to handle, and as comfortable 
for distance riding and driving 
as for the short town trips. 


In view of the manifest supe- 
riorities which this car pre- 
sents, and the fact that Hup- 
mobile Sedan demand has 
never been fully met, it be- 
hooves you to see this type 
at your earliest opportunity. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


In using advertisements see page 4 gl 


me his hand so frankly and so seriously that my 
anger died. But I was at the end of my tether, 
and I turned and left him. 


3 


N SIX weeks they were married. It was all 

done very quietly and resolutely. Things 
happened behind the scenes which I could only 
suspect. I was fairly certain that the bills 
loading Sir Geoffrey’s writing table vanished 
during that time. I don’t say that he was 
bought over. After all, the decision rested 
with Christine. But it made things easier. A 
poor man would have had to wait. As to 
Christine, she was like a woman living in a 
dream. She heard me when I pleaded with her 
—for I did not give up without a struggle— 
but as she might have listened to the story of 
some one infinitely remote. She tried to 
grieve for both of us, but her own happiness 
was too great. I remember saying in my 
anguish for her, 

“Have you ever thought what you will talk 
of together, day after day, year after year, you 
who haven’t a word in common?” 

And her answer, “‘I shall learn to speak his 
language.” 

At that, in a kind of miserable anger, I 
flung the word “infatuation” at her. At which 
she stood up, looking me straight and fear- 
lessly in the eyes. 

“T never loved any one before,’”’ she said. 

That silenced me. I went away—right away 
—and when I came back she was Roger Fen- 
wick’s wife. It was a year later, and it stands 
to reason that I knew nothing save what was 
told me or what I could piece together for 
myself. They had been to America, Sir 
Geoffrey was dead, Kings Mead had been 
pulled down and the new stables were in course 
of erection, they were adding a ballroom on 
to the other horrors of the Manor. The latter 
reared itself up out of the green hillside like 
a horned and crested monster, red-faced and 
obese. It had an air of having devoured its 
ancient rival and of having sunk back upon its 
haunches, smug with satisfaction. 

And Christine was happy. That was the in- 
credible, amazing thing—happy and frank 
with me as with an old comrade whom she 
could trust. We stood together at the 
window of her over-crowded, over-luxurious 
drawing-room and looked across the lovely 
park to the disease-spot of brick and scaffold- 
ing that had been her home. And she spoke 
of it all steadily and brightly, not even wincing. 

“Roger always hated it,” she said, ‘and 
when father died there was no reason any more 
why he shouldn’t have his way. It wasn't 
as though it were Elizabethan or anything like 
that. It had no real value.” 

“Except that you loved it,” I muttered. 

She was silent for a moment. She knew 
what I was remembering—the gracious and 
mellow loveliness of those old walls, the somber 
and inimitable grandeur of the great beams 
that had frowned down on generations of her 
people. There she and I had begun the deli- 
cate, exquisite understanding of all lovely 
things, which had seemed to promise every- 
thing and had crumbled to nothing at the first 
touch. There she and I had talked and read 
and dreamed together. Now the place and the 
dreams had gone like a mist blown by a strong 
wind. Still we knew each other’s minds too 
well for subterfuge. She saw the room behind 
her as I saw it, and suddenly she turned to me 
and met my unspoken question with a brave 
steadiness. 

“You see, Keith, if one has to choose be- 
tween two loves, one has to choose—that’s all 
there is to it.” 

“You’ve given up everything,” I said. 

“My dear, it’s very little compared to what 
Pve won. Tm happy—I didn’t know any 
human being could be so happy. What do a 
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Second Vision 
(Continued from page 27) 


few books, a few stone walls, matter? He’s 
new and different. He didn’t understand 
them. But I could understand his life, and 
I am living it. I wanted you to know that.” 

“Will it always last?” I asked. ‘Can one 
human being give up his personality to another 
like that and not suffer? Can it be done at 
all?” 


She smiled wisely and tenderly. “Perhaps 
a woman can,” she answered. 
At that moment he came in. He had 


changed—along his own lines. He seemed to 
have grown bigger and to exhale the very 
breath of success and power. _He shook hands 
and then stood by his wife’s side, his arm over 
her shoulder, smiling at me with a friendly 
challenging mockery. And it was true. They 
were fine to look at—each in a different way 
and linked together by a frank and open pas- 
sion for each other. I felt suddenly abashed 
and small and thankful, too. For, after all, 
I did love with the best I have in me. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘are you going to take her 
away from me, Masters?”? And as she turned 
to look up at him with a smiling interrogation 
he went on, bringing the hot color to my face. 
“You see, Masters couldn’t believe I could 
make you happy, dear. So we made a com- 
pact that if I failed I was to give you up to him. 
Shall 1?” 

For a moment her eyes flashed on me with a 
proud resentment, and then, remembering, 
softened and grew kind. Then, worst of all, 
they both laughed. And I laughed, too, turn- 
ing the whole thing into a joke. Indeed I 
seemed to myself absurd enough in the face of 
that invulnerable happiness. 

After that things settled down. I went back 
to my glass and my old life. I became a fre- 
quent visitor to their house and played the part 
of an old lover become friend, not unsuccess- 
fully, [fancy. But almost unknown to myself 
I was watching. I didn’t, I couldn’t, believe 
in the ultimate success of such an experiment. 
And yet all the signs of an absolute success 
were there. One might have said that Fen- 
wick had made her over again in his own image, 
molding her mind and soul to his fancy. She 
who had never cared for sport and had been a 
timid rider hunted with him. She wore the 
valuable, rather commonplace jewelry with 
which he loaded her with a proud head. She 
moved about that vast, congested, too shiny 
house, with its retinue of expressionless ser- 
vants, as though its ugly comfort and shallow 
magnificence were the very expression of her- 
self. I doubted if she ever opened a book in 
those days. Her conversation was of the 
things that interested him—finance, politics, 
horses, cars, his friends. She had indeed put 
away her toys, as he had said she would, and 
taken to the real things of life. Or, as I saw it, 
she had let him swallow her up, immolating 
herself as a willing, loving sacrifice. 


ELL, she had to choose. And that they 

loved each other utterly was undenied even 
by me. I began to believe in miracles until 
one day I saw something that shook my faith. 
It was the opening run of the season. Hounds 
were in full cry. Christine, Fenwick, and I 
were riding close to one another. Usually she 
hung behind, but today he turned and called 
to her laughingly, and she drove her horse 
alongside of his, valiantly keeping pace. So 
that it happened that for the first time she was 
in at the kill and the master brought her the 
bleeding mask as trophy. 

Isaw herface. It was white as death. The 
fine tender mouth was set in an inflexible piti- 
ful line. I think she was near fainting. She 
smiled at last and thanked him. But I knew 
that the old Christine was there still, driven 
into hiding, gagged and manacled by her love, 
but alive. 

It was on the ride home that the disaster 
happened. She said afterward that she was 


tired and careless. At any rate her horse 
bolted and s -ept her under some trees, one 
low-hanging branch of which struck her across 
the forehead, She kept her seat mercifully, 
and within a hundred yards, Fenwick, looking 
like death himself, had headed off the already 
sobered animal, bringing it to a standstill. 
Apparently no damage had been done. She 
laughed off our anxiety and appeared at the 
Hunt Ball that night with no sign of the acci- 
dent save a certain pallor. A heayy diamond 
and emerald tiara—his last gift—covered the 
red mark where the branch had struck her. 
After all, it had been a trivial accident—espe- 
cially in a hunting county where bad spills 
were part of the day’s work. 
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WO days later they went up to town and 

were gone some weeks. No one knew the 
reason of their sudden departure, but his huge 
and wide-spread enterprises were explanation 
enough. I was hardened by this time to doing 
without so much as a sight of her, but for some 
reason or other a vague disquiet possessed me. 
I was unable to settle down either to my work 
or my hobby. My unrest drove me out of 
doors; a bitter winter’s wind laden with snow 
drove me back to my mournful and empty 
home. At nightfall I heard the familiar purr 
of Fenwick’s car as it slid past on its way to the 
station. I heard its return, the long clarion 
note of its horn as it swung into the gateway. 
I ought to have been at peace then. For she 
had come home. But instead my unreasoned 
anxiety suddenly reached a head, To my ex- 
cited fancy there had been at once something 
tragic and sinister about that silent departure 
and that unheralded return. I had to see 
them. I felt that just to see the lights of their 
room shining would bring me reassurance. _ 

I stole out. It says something for my 


strange state that I never noticed the cold or . 


the intense dark which at another time might 
have made it hard to find my way along the 
slippery footpath across the fields. A single 
lighted window guided me, and within sight 
of the manor’s ponderous assured shadow I 
came to a halt. My own conduct suddenly 
appeared ridiculous and unwarranted. How 
should I explain my appearance on such a 
night—or my fear, an absurd fear in the face cf 
their invulnerable security? Then, just as 
I was about to turn away, I saw that Fenwick 
was standing at the long open window opposite 
staring out as though he had seen me and were 
waiting. I came out into the light then. But 
he had not seen me at all. I could tell that, 
although he made no sign. His usually fresh- 
colored face was absolutely colorless and blank. 
I think if the devil himself had risen up at his 
feet it wouldn’t have moved him. 

“Yeu’ll think me a perfect ass, Fenwick,” I 
said. “I heard your car pass, and I got a 
ridiculous notion that something was wrong. 
I didn’t mean to disturb you.” { 

He motioned me to come in, then closed the 
window. He said very quietly: 

“Something is wrong.” 

“What—not Christine.” / 

He nodded. He would not look at me. 

“You remember that ride? The blow across 
the head? It seemed nothing. But after- 
ward—we went up to town—the specialists, 
you know—not one—all of them—chasing 
from one to the other—you don’t know what 
it’s been like—the waiting—the hope. It’s her 
eyes, Masters—her sight.” ro 

He stood there, clasping and unclasping his 
hands, in a nervous, unconscious anguish, _ If 
the many he had trampled under foot in his 
inexorable course had seen him then,’ they 
might have wondered and even pitied him. 

“Go on, for Heaven’s sake!” : ae 

“Tt’s—something to do with the retina—a 
loosening—incurable—” =e 


\ 





Did he have a right to suspect. herr 


UNBAR was ina terrible state of mind. He was worried 

sick about his wife.. He was madly in love with her and 

she had been acting very strangely during the past several 
months. 

The thing that troubled him most was that she now 
responded very reluctantly to his affectionate advances. She 
wouldn’t even let him kiss her. The whole state of affairs 
was driving him mad. He suspected everything. And, yet, 
he alone was to blame. 

* * * 

That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). You, yourself, rarely know when you have it. And 
not only closest friends but wives and husbands dodge this 
one subject. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep- 
seated organic disorder that requires professional advice. 


But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is only a local con- 
dition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth 
wash.and gargle. It is an interesting thing that this -well- 
known antiseptic that has been in use for years for surgical 
dressings, possesses these unusual properties as a breath 
deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. Not by substituting some 
other odor but by really removing the old one. The Listerine 
odor itself quickly disappears. So the systematic use of 
Listerine puts you on the safe and polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells 
lots of it. It has dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic 
and has been trusted as such for a half a century. Read the 
interesting little booklet that comes with every bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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Surniture 








Your Personality 


is reflected in your furniture when 
you buy the Leavens way. . You 
select the breakfast, or bedroom 
set you like best,—then, the finish 
or decorative motif according to 
your personal preference—to 
bring complete harmony with in- 
tended surroundings. 


The same individuality of choice 
may be exercised in purchasing 
single pieces, either Decorated or 
Colonial. The reasonable cost will 
really surprise you—and the fin- 
ished result exceed your fondest 
expectations. 
Write for literature 
William Leavens & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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troubles. SAFE—CONVENI- 
ENT—ECONOMICAL. No more 
annoying lack of light, or power 
for electric = 
irons, washers, 
etc. New fuse 
snaps into place 
by turning but- 
ton, without removing fuse from 
socket.When first six areused up 
slip in refill holding six extra fuses. 
Approved by Underwriters. 
ea. Guaranteed Back Comes Your 
satisfactory. Light.’? 


SPECIAL OFFER| 


For $1.00 we will send postpaid 
two complete fuses and 3 refills 
(6 fuses in each). 30 fuses in all 
for $1.00. State amperage de- 

Refill sired, or we will send standard 
6 Fuses in One Plug housesize. Send $1.00 billorcheck. | 


MOSS-SCHURY MFG. CO., Inc. 
Fuse Division—Dept, B, « 
2011-2015 FRANKLIN ST., DETROIT, U.S.A. 
Mfrs. of Precision Electrical Devices 
Distributing agents wanted for open territory 


ROSES 
of New Castle 


Are the hardiest, sturdiest, 
freest blooming rose plants in 
America. Grown on their own 
roots inthe fertile soil of New 
Castle. Wegive you the benefit 
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of a lifetime experience and 
the most select list in America. Every desirable Rose 
now cultivated in America is included in our immense 
stock—and the prices are right. 

Our rose book for 1924 ROSES OF NEW CASTLE 
tells you how to make rose growing a success. Published 
and elaborately printed in actual colors. Send for your 


copy to-day—a postal will do. Address 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 115, New Castle, Indiana 
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Second Vision 


“Not—not blind?” 

He did not answer. I felt a sudden sickness, 
almost physical, shake me so that I could 
hardly stand. Christine—my blue-eyed, shin- 
ing Christine—who had loved the loveliness 
of the world so much, who had turned away 
from it all for love—now dark, utterly dark for- 
ever. It was like a cruel, ironic stroke of fate, 
an abominable perverse justice. It was as 
though the power that had given her sight and 
understanding had been outraged at her sacri- 
fice of the gift. 

It was a morbid, horrible reflection. I 
looked at Fenwick. To my utter amazement 
I saw that his face was wet. He made no at- 
tempt to hide his tears, He was too big to be 
ashamed. 

“Tm crying for both of us,” he said. “She 
doesn’t cry at all. You’re our friend, and I 
know you love her. Won’t you see her?” 

I didn’t want to go—not then, not with him 
—not with all my tenderness and love and pity 
manacled and helpless. Yet I had no choice. 
I followed down the palatial corridor to her own 
room. I had never been there before. But 
with one glance it revealed everything to me. 
This was her last stronghold, the secret treas- 
ure house. It was from here she had gathered 
strength to live his life—fromthese remembered 
books, these pictures, this subdued and gra- 
cious beauty. When the hunger had become 
too great, too dangerous, she had come here 
and lost herself a little: No one had ever 
known or guessed. She might have gone on to 
her death. But now— 

She sat by the bright fire. She had taken 


: _| off her traveling hat, and the glow kindled the 


red-gold hair. She looked so young—she sat 
so upright with her hands folded gently in her 


'lap—one couldn’t believe. 


“Christine—it’s Keith.” 

She turned her head in my direction, smiling. 
The eyes were unchanged—only they missed 
mine by a hair’s breadth. I stumbled toward 
her, half blinded: too, and put her hand to my 
mouth. 

She murmured: “You mustn’t mind so much, 
you two. After all, I might have been killed. 
You ought to be thankful.” 

We both loved her differently, but with all 
ourselves. And the knowledge of our common 
anguish broke down our disguise of self-con- 
trol. To other men he might show an un- 
broken front—I didn’t count. 

For suddenly he threw himself on his knees 
beside her, holding her to him as though some 
invisible force were trying to tear her away. 

“‘Christine—we have each other.” 

She laid her slender hand on his brown head. 
She echoed, ‘‘Yes, my darling, we have each 
other,” caressing, soothing him as though he 
had been a frightened child clamoring to her in 
the dark where she was to live. 

She had forgotten me. She was not accus- 
tomed yet to the knowledge that though others 
were hidden from her, she was still visible to 
them. 

So she forgot to mask her face. And in that 
moment I saw how terribly afraid she was. 
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I STAYED away until he came for me. It 

was hard to believe that a few days like that 
could have shaken this man so profoundly 
that he looked years older. And it wasn’t 
only the tragedy that had overtaken Christine. 
It was something else. 

“Masters, be a good fellow and come 
round,” he said. “Of course, I know you 
wanted to leave us to ourselves and all that— 
but—but the days are long for her now. You 
might read to her a bit. She says you used to. 
Pve tried—but—well, you know, it’s not my 
line. JI made a hash of it.” 

Our eyes met involuntarily and as quickly 
slid away from each other. Neither of us 
dared to think out our own thought. 

But I went over as he had asked. I sat with 


her in that significant little room and took 
down the old books from the shelves. It 
seemed to me, as I read, that the two years of 
her married life had been wiped out and that if 
I lifted my eyes I should see her smiling on me 
with that remembered tenderness. But she 
was not thinking of me. Her face was toward 
the softly opened door. Her husband stood 
there. He came in and sat beside her, holding 
her hand, his jaw set as though he were fighting 
some one. 

“You go on, Masters.’ 

It was something from Swinburne, I remem- 
ber. All the time I was reading I was aware 
of Fenwick’s presence. It was like a spirit of 
unrest and violence in the room. As far as I 
knew he scarcely moved, and yet I felt the 
whole man quivering with impatience. And 
suddenly, almost violently, he stood up. _ 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t understand all 
that. Sounds gibberish to me. When you’ve 
done I’ve got something to show you, Chris- 
tine”—he flushed scarlet at that pitiful blun- 
der—‘“I mean something to give you. Bring 
her with you, won’t you?” 

But after he had gone I did not read any 
more. A painful awkwardness divided us. We 
knew too much of each other’s thoughts. I 
looked at her pale, composed young face, 
thankful almost that she could not see mine, 
and remembered my own question, ‘‘What will 
you two talk of, year after year?” 


SHE made a little vague gesture. “Thank 

you, Keith. Not any more now. I’d like to 
see—” she smiled unaffectedly—“I mean, feel 
what he’s brought for me. You know, he 
brings me something every day. It helps him 
to bear it, my poor darling.” 

So I gave her my arm, and we went down to- 
gether to the front entrance of the house where 
Fenwick waited for us. And outside stood a 
new car, a monstrous, marvelous thing, each 
detail thought out to its most extravagant pos- 
sibilities, its glitter demanding an endless 
labor. 

“Tt’s to be your very own, Christine.” 

He must have hoped for something—I don’t 
know what. What could he have hoped? He 
watched her run her hand over the luxurious 
upholstery and finger the hundred and one 
little contrivances. for her comfort. And grad- 
ually all the fire died out of his handsome face. 
He looked like a child who has discovered that 
his favorite fairy-story is just another make- 
believe. 

“What’s this for, Roger?” 

“Why, dear, don’t you see?” 

The whole thing was indescribably pitiful. 
She tried so hard. She made him drive her 
round the park, and praised the smooth-run- 
ning engine and the perfect springing. But 
after all he was no fool. At the end he turned a 
face to me that had a queer look of panic. 

“Come again, won’t you, Masters—and— 
and read to her?” 

“Do you really want me to?” I asked and 
met his eyes deliberately. 

“Yes, I want you to,” he answered steadily. 

I knew that he was thinking of that night 
when I had warned him. Then he had laughed. 
I had seemed a puny and insignificant force. 
He did not laugh now. The fight was on. 
She was his possession, and now in some inex- 
plicably dangerous way I challenged him. I 
could almost see him gathering together every 
reserve faculty to meet and defeat me. 

“Come every day you can, Masters,” he 
said. “You see, I can’t be with her always.” 

And so that strange year began. I can say 
this truthfully, that I had only one object. And | 
I was not thinking of myself. But once I was 
certain that her happiness lay in my hands, I 
meant to stop at nothing. Neither reputa- 
tion nor conventional notions of honor would 
have held me back. She had lost too much. 
She was too utterly alone. 

As to Roger Fenwick, he fought me step by 
step. It must have been a terrible struggle— 
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ERE is 
a gift that 
Starts its usefulness 
right on Christmas Day. 
The Western Electric Vacuum 
Sweeper will clean up under 
the tree just as quickly and 
thoroughly as it will take care 
of the hardest cleaning all 
through the year. 






Something new 


A picture cut out and 
paste up book. Itenter- 
tains and instructs the 
children. Write for your 
copy to Western Electric 
Company, 101East 41st 
Street, New York. 
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I you re planning a party and want some 
new ideas on things to serve, write me. 

Tell me, of course, just what the occasion 
1s, so I can make my letter most helpful. 


So 






you find these pages of more than usual 
interest, as I think you will, of course 
Pd like to know it. It will give us a definite 
basis on which to work so that we may make 
our other Service Pages equally interesting 
from month to month. 


So 


I. you have a recipe, using Libby's Foods, 
that you are particularly proud of, per- 
haps you would like to send it to me. I 

would love to try it. 


Co 


fi you want an interesting variety of ways 

to serve desserts, salads, etc., write me 

for booklet entitled “Libby's Luscious 
Fruits.” Ill send it free. 
j= 


/ you think of any other way I may be of 
Service to you, don’t hesitate a minute, 


but TELL me about it. Address your letter 
to me personally. 


Yong Kale nation 


Cooking Correspondent, 
Libby, M@Neill & Libby 
251 Welfare Bldg., Chicago, Ill. j 
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NTERESTING salads, salads of fruits and vegetabl. t 
with the flavor of summer in them—have you lately bb 


‘racking your brain to “think them up”? . 


It’s likely you have, because you know what zest is 
added to your meals when tempting salads are served. 


You know the necessity of fruits and vegetables now— 
that they supply those protective elements of nutrition so 
often lacking in the heavier meat-and-potato diet—that 
they balance the winter menus, as the dietitians put it. 


So let us consider together, here, the subject of salads— 
the kinds to make and how to make them. But, first, the 
ingredients! Salads depend so much upon the quality and 
freshness of the ingredients, and it is salads of distinctive 
goodness that you want for your table now. 


Finer foods to start with 


To bring you these fruits and vegetables, it has not only 
been necessary for us to have facilities for canning on a 
large scale, but—we have also searched the world to find 
that place where each product grows at its finest. 


Finding fruits of surpassing texture and flavor on our 
Pacific Coast, we have placed our kitchens in the orchards 
there, so that we may pick the fruit at the moment of per- 
fect ripeness and seal in all the natural flavor. © 


Finding asparagus of rare tenderness growing in the Sacra- - 
mento River Valley, we have placed another kitchen there. 


With these Libby Foods to start with, then, you can more 
than meet the mere necessity for variety in your January 
menus. You may treat your family and guests to some really 
unusual food delights. 


Yow ll like these 


Peacu Surprise. Mix chopped nuts and mayonnaise with ~ 
Neufchatel cheese. Place a spoon of the cheese in one half 
of a Libby Peach. Cover with another half peach and serve 
on lettuce. This salad may be served with mayonnaise or 
French dressing. 


Jeviiep Apricot Satap. 1 can Libby’s Apricots, 1 table- 
spoon gelatine, 4 cup cold water, 34 cup boiling water, 
1 teaspoon lemon juice. Soak the gelatine in cold water and 
dissolve in the boiling water. Cool. Add lemon juice and 
the apricot juice. Garnish individual moulds with four 


Asparagus grows finest in the Sacramento 
River Valley in California. Libby packs + 
it here.A new way to serve it 1s given above 
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| THESE PAGES HELPFUL 


INVITES YOU 
to the enjoyment 
of these NEw SALADS 
——= OSes 17 


THE 
LIBBY SERVICE PAGES 


IT IS OUR PURPOSE, IN A 
SERIES OF PAGES SUCH AS 
THESE, TOINTERPRET THE 
SPIRIT OF AN ORGANIZA- 
TION WHICH IS DEEPLY 
CONCERNED WITH YOU IN 
YOUR DAY -IN - DAY -OUT 
PROBLEM OF “FEEDING 
THE FAMILY WELL.” WE 
BELIEVE YOU WILL FIND 


ALSO THE ONES TO COME. 
Libby, M@Neill & Libby 


halves of apricots and cover with the liquid. Chill until firm. 
Serve on crisp lettuce with mayonnaise. 


CHERRY AND PINEAPPLE SALAD. Serve a ring of Libby’s 
Hawaiian Pineapple on head lettuce; place a spoon of 
mayonnaise in the center, then cover with Libby’s Cherries. 


A new way ror Asparacus. Serve Libby’s Asparagus 
on a bed of shredded lettuce. Serve with mayonnaise 


and garnish with chopped pickled beets. 


Desserts, too 


Of course, Libby’s Fruits with their full natural flavor 
make delicious desserts. In fact, you will probably serve 
Libby’s Peaches most frequently just as they come from the 
can, rich with their own sweet juice. With whipped cream 
maybe when company comes. 


The apricots seem ideally adapted to the breakfast meal, 
too—the very first taste in the morning, or with the breakfast 
cereal. 


Tt isn’t alone the novelty of these salads 
that will delight your family and guests. 
Libby Foods give them surpassing flavor. 


Libby’s Cherries 
and Libby’s Ha- 
watian Pineapple 
together make an 
especially delight- 
ful salad. Just 
how to do it is told 
in the recipe above 


Some people think Libby’s / 
Apricots even. finer than. the "sy 
famous Libby Peaches, They D0 . fil 
have wonderful flavor 














Libby's Peaches, big, golden, juicy peaches, firm and unblemished, make 
possible this novel salad. To all appearances a luscious California peach 
picked fresh from the tree then carefully peeled and pitted. But inside 
there’s an added treat! See the recipe for Peach Surprise 


Free recipe booklet 


Many other suggestions for tempting and inexpensive 
dishes are contained in a booklet we’d like to send you, 
“Libby’s Luscious Fruits”—ask for it; it’s free. 


Libby, MeMeill & Libby 
201 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, MeNeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Litile knacks in making salads 
So many salads call for lettuce that every woman should 
know these little knacks in fixing it. To separate the leaves 
in those heads where they curl so tightly, to do it without 
tearing and to freshen the lettuce as well, try this: 


Cut out the stem an inch or so and let cold water run into 
the hole about a minute. The leaves will separate 
themselves! 


And to overcome the flat appearance of leaf lettuce on 


the plate, simply shred the lettuce. Your salad will look 


far more tempting. 


Of course you know that French dressing will keep 
indefinitely, but have you thought you must make fresh 
boiled dressing or mayonnaise every time you want them? 
Many women do, and yet it’s wholly unnecessary. If 
they’re well mixed, either boiled dressing or mayonnaise 
will keep perfectly in the ice box for days. 


French dressing should always be shaken or beaten each 
time it is used, so it’s mighty convenient to keep it in the 
ice box in a bottle. Drop a clove of garlic in it if you want 
a Continental variation for vegetable salad. Paprika adds 
to the appearance of French dressing and to its flavor. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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“Constant Comfort’ 
SHOE IS ALSO A STYLE SHOE 





Style and graceful lines char- 
acterize the “Constant _Com- 
fort” Shoe fully as much as 
its incomparable comfort and 
It is not an ortho- 
pedic or corrective but a style- 


healthy feet—light, neat and 
trim, fashioned of soft kid of 
the finest quality and flexible, 
heavier turn soles, nicely fin- 


It is truly a “Constant Com- 
fort” shoe for tiring house- 
work and dressy street wear. 
A longer wearing, shape-hold- 


at a moderate price. 


black kid, $2.50 to $6. 


Send for free chart to learn whether your 
feet are normal, also catalogue and book- 
let “The Care of Shoes.” 


‘A Foot of Comfort Means 
Miles of Happiness”’ 














AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Central, Southern and Western Sales Head- 
quarters and Instock Department 


414C NORTH 12th STREET 


Eastern Sales Headquarters, Instock Depart- 
ment and Factories 


Auburn, Maine 
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Second Vision 


for after all, I did nothing—I had to make no 
effort. What I had to give her was the old 
unshaken understanding, an intimacy of the 
mind and spirit that had been ours from the 
beginning. I walked and read and talked and 
was silent with her. That was all. 

He loaded her with gifts. It became a kind 
of obsession with him. He gave her jewels she 
could not see, luxuries that were like dead-sea 
fruit to her. He laid the whole material world 
—the only world he knew—at her feet, certain 
that therein lay her only possible consolation. 
He carried her away on headlong journeys 
across the country, wilfully oblivious to the 
truth that one place was dark as another to 
_ her. Sometimes she would ask him, “Tell me 
what you see, Roger,” and he could only stam- 
mer colorless words. 

And she would come back white with ex- 
haustion and hide herself in her little room, 
and I would read her back to tranquillity. 


] DON’T know what went on between those 
two. I could only guess. Toward the end he 
tried courageously enough to meet me on my 
own-ground. He would come in and sit with 
us and talk of the things that had once seemed 
to absorb her. I remember one night in par- 
ticular, for it marked a sort of crisis. He had 
been telling her of some big financial deal that 
he was trying to pull, and suddenly he looked 
up and saw her face. 
_“You’re not listening, Christine,” he said. 
“You don’t care.” 

We saw her pitiful start, the gallant effort of 
her spirit. She put out her hand toward him. 

“My dear, of course I’m listening. If it 
concerns you, it concerns me.” 

But he shook her off. And then he asked a 
strange thing. ‘Where are you, Christine?” 

I suppose she was utterly worn out, past 
feigning and almost past caring. Both of 
them had forgotten that they were not alone. 

“My darling, ’ve had to go back into my- 
self. I can’t help it—it’s all dark everywhere 
else—forgive me——”’ 

She was crying. But he did not come near her. 

“T give you everything,” he said, “and I 
only torture you.” 

And he went out without another word. 

She poured out her heart to me then—not to 
me, but just to a faceless, invisible presence 
that was almost a part of herself. She loved 
him—that was the unalterable tragic fact. 
For love of him she had made his world her 
world, his gods her gods. And had her life 
gone on unbroken, she might have continued 
to worship obediently by his side at their al- 
tars. But fate—the power that had made her 
what she was—turned on her to punish her. 

“Perhaps there are things one mustn’t do— 
even for love, Keith.” 

I held my hand for that night. And the 
next day they were gone. It was a flight. I 
knew that much, and but for the thought of her 
weariness and despair, I might have gathered 
consolation from the knowledge. “Italy,” the 
butler told me. And that again had a bitter 
tang. For Italy had been the land of her girl’s 
dreams when there had been no money for such 
things—and after marriage—well, what did 
one go to Italy for anyway? A lot of old 
musty ruins—an historical dust-heap. I could 
almost hear Fenwick’s voice and his good- 
| humored laugh. His egotism had ridden over 
her like a great smooth-rolling wave. And 
now, when it was too late, his no less egotistical 
fear would drag her from place to place on 
| a tragic hopeless pilgrimage. 

They were back within a month. I had no 
| warning. Simply at nightfall, as I sat brood- 
_ ing over a book, Roger Fenwick stood at my 
-open window. He was so much a part of my 
. thoughts that for a moment I did not believe in 
his reality. He might have been his own 
ghost. Yes, that is the impression he made on 
me—of something not quite earthly, of a man 
stripped of his body. It was just a moment’s 
fancy, of course, but even when he spoke and. 


thing more than that. 


moved, a little of that feeling remained. It 
was partly, no doubt, the fact that he looked 
extraordinarily ill—almost broken. The mus- 
cular heavy shoulders were rounded as though 
under an intolerable burden.. The mere 
strength of his face had been fined down to a 
sort of austerity. - 


There were no preliminaries between us. I 


don’t think we even shook hands. He came and 


stood opposite, leaning on the mantel-shelf. 

“TI give up, Masters.” I’m sure he -had 
never said that to any man before and that it 
cost him terribly. “I give up,” he repeated. 
The» he went on with a dogged resolution. 
“You remember that compact of ours? _I made 
it in jest, I was so sure of myself. Well, you 
were right. She might love me—but I can’t 
make her happy now. I’ve seen the whole 
thing. I’ve given her everything I have to 
give, and she’s dying for something I haven’t 
got. It’s killing me, too. Not that that mat- 
ters. I sit opposite her. -And I don’t know 
what to say. She used to follow me—and now 
she can’t any more. And I can’t follow her. 
I don’t knowwhere she’s gone. But youknow.” - 

“TI warned you,” I said, and was ashamed. 
It was like hitting a man who could not even 
defend himself. - 

“T know,” he said. ‘“Ilove her. But that’s 
all. It’s not enough. It’s got to be some- 

I haven’t got it. So 
she’s going free.” ; 

I waited. After a moment he began to tell 
me his plans. He was very composed and 
matter-of-fact. But my eyes were sharpened, 
and he looked to me like a man bleeding to 
death. He was going away—right away. He 
would give her a formal cause for divorce. He 
left it to me to see it through for her. — oo 

“Then marry her,” he said. ‘She’s your - 
mate. I only love her.” ok 

““As she loves you,” I had strength enough 
to answer. ; : 

“That’s what’s breaking her heart,” he said. 
“She loves me—and I’m nothing to her. Mas- 
ters, when we were standing in that old Roman 
Forum, she turned and asked, “What is it 
like, Roger?” and I couldn’t tell her. I said, 
“Tt looks like a heap of old bricks, dear.”’? And 
she laughed. But I saw she was near crying. 
She had asked for bread, and I gave her a 
stone. We had the most expensive suite at 
the Quirinal, Masters. I would have bought 
up the whole place for her. But that wasn’t 
what she wanted.” 

“We've got to make life bearable for her,” 
I said. 

“T know,” he answered. ‘And I can’t.” 

We talked for a long time after that. He 
was pitifully practical. He put my protests 
on one side. She was to be free. 

“T give up,” he repeated. ‘“You’ve got to 
carry on.” , 

When at last he left me, he held my hand for 
a long minute. ; : 

“Ym almost happy,” he said. ‘I’ve done 
the right thing at last. I’ve made.up to her. 
She’ll think I never really cared at all. But 


you'll know.” 
“Wait,” [implored him. ‘For God’s sake, 
“T haven’t got the 


wait.” 

SLecan temehemsalde 
strength. Go in and win.” 

He nodded to me with a last effort at self- 
control, stepped out of my window, and was 
gone like a flash into the dark. It made me 
think of a boy flying to hide the shame of his 
grief, and suddenly all my own hopes fell with- 
ered and dead. For they loved each other. 
How then should I ever make her happy? And 
I ran after him, calling him, stammering, © ~ 

“Tt can’t be done, Fenwick; it’s too late.” 

But he had vanished utterly. 


6 . 
AFTERWARD he told me what happened 


to him that night. Outwardly it was noth- 
ing. It was one of those strange adventures of 





Among those women who are recognized 
in their communities as arbiters in 
matters of taste, the Ford Four-door 
Sedan enjoys unusually high favor. 


They have long recognized its practical 
efficiency. In the crowded engagements 
of their busy days, they have found 
it always ready, always an indispen- 





sable adjunct to work and pleasure. 


Today their taste seconds their judgment 
in approving it. Their instinctive appre- 
ciation of style commends its body lines, 
its harmonious fittings, and its upholstery 
in soft shades of brown, as emphatically 
as their judgment has always approved 


its economy, convenience and reliability. 
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For Making 
Good Things to Eat 


M RS. Boyp makes the best Sift into a mixing bowl one and one- 
: half cups of flour and one-half tea- 
Dicss we ever tasted. She spoon of baking powder (made one- 
ss , : . third soda, two-thirds cream of 

sends us this recipe for ple tartar). Make a depression in the 
5 centre. Into this pour a half cup of 

crust, with the comment that |} Wesson Oil and one-half cup of very 


cold (or ice) water. Add a pinch of 


she never knew it to fail. salt. Mix quickly with a fork and 
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divide in two portions. Do not knead, 
but roll on a woell-floured board, 
spread on pans, fill and bake at once 
in a quick oven. 

The ingredients should be cold, 
and do not knead or re-roll. The 
dough must not stand, but the 
whole process be completed as rap- 
idly as possible. 





_to find his way to her at last. 


the spirit which are more dramatic, more signif- 
icant for good or evil, than any visible event. 
He says that after he left me a marvellous 
sense of peace came over him. He had made 
the first sacrifice of his life. He had given up 
happiness. That obstinate and_ steadfast 
quality in him made his loss final and incura- 
ble. He had never loved a woman before, and 
his love, ruthless and egotistical as it was, had 
been given absolutely. He looked forward 
into a black empty avenue of years, his life 
stripped of everything that had made it worth 
living. He went out of my house a beggar. 
That was the first step of revelation. 

He says that for a long time he didn’t know 
what was happening to him. All he could 
think of was that she would be free and that at 
last he had given her peace. He knew that he 
was suffering. He was like a prince, clothed 
in silks and furs and rich ornaments, who had 
torn off all the splendid regalia and luxury 
which shielded him and walked naked in the 
bitter spring wind. He says he felt naked— 
stripped of everything—and that the pain was 
so keen and sharp that it was a sort of ecstasy. 
He had done with a burden; he had thrown off 


something that had stifled him. He was 


breathing freely for the first time. 
And then, when he came out on to high 
ground and looked down upon his house lying 


_ like a great sleeping monster in the folds of the 


hills, he remembered. Everything was his. 


He was one of the richest men in the world. 


There was nothing that human reason could 
desire that could not be his. He had power, 


he had health. He was young still. Every- 


thing. 


HE LOOKED across to where Christine’s 
home had stood and where an ornate and 
gaudy building now gleamed blankly on the 
moonlight. That old tumble-down place! Not 
even Elizabethan—of no possible value. Just 
an old homestead where people had lived, and 
which ‘had been steeped in years and some 
grave wisdom of its own. He had been right 
about it, of course—from his point of view, so 
absolutely right. Only now something had 
changed.. It was as though unconsciously 
he had shifted his ground and was seeing 
something that he had never seen before— 
something that Christine had seen even in her 
blindness. 

And suddenly he found himself saying 
aloud: ‘What is it? What is it you love? 
What is it you know, Christine? Shall I 
never learn?” 

He went into the house. Its meaningless 
magnificence made him feel like an outcast. 
He went to his wife’s little room and closed the 
door and drew the curtains across the moonlit 
window, like a thief opening a chest of treas- 
ures. One has to realize that he was a very 
strong and proud man, utterly broken and 
humbled: He does not know how long 
he spent in that place. He says it was a sort 
of terrible, wonder‘ul journey. He was trying 
He took up the 
things she loved—some of them little personal 
trifles which made his heart ache. He held 
them as though they had been talismans by 
which he could open the door into her secret 


Second Vision 


life. He says he believes he prayed to them 
like a heathen. He was beside himself—out- 
side himself, as the French say, a naked shiv- 
ering spirit. 

He found a book that I had been reading to 
her the night before they left on that last 
desperate flight. It was a volume of Rossetti’s 
poems. His eye chanced on that sonnet 
which seems the final expression of love’s 
dread and tenderness. Why, he had heard me 
read it to her. And it meant nothing. 

But now he had lost her. 


“Oh, love, my love, if I no more should see 
thyself 

Nor on the earth the shadow of thee 

Nor image of thine eyes in any spring, 

How then should sound upon life’s dark- 
ened slope 

The ground whirl of the perished leaves of 
hope, 

The wind of death’s imperishable wing?” 


That got him, tore him to pieces. Funda- 
mentally he was very primitive and simple. 
He cried openly. And then he went out and 
up the stairs to his wife’s bedroom. The door 
was never closed against him, and he stumbled 
in and kneeled beside her, and hid his wet face 
against her breast. 

“Christine, I’m blind,” he said. 
teach me to see.” 

Perhaps she had been waking, too, and cry- 
ing. At least, somehow she understood and 
gathered him close to her as though he had 
been a frightened child that had blundered its 
way safely to her through the dark. | 


“My dear, 


HAT’S forty years ago. They’ve suffered 

a good dealin those years. But they have 

weathered through. They have something be- 
tween them which endures. 

People watched them as they came into the 

lounge last night. It wasn’t their obvious 

wealth—the humble deference of the servants. 


It wasn’t the fact that even in their old age | 


they make a very lovely couple. It was his 
tenderness of her, and the way she clung to 
him, letting him guide her. They seemed so 
much a part of each other. 

And to-day, in the cathedral. I watched 
them from the shadow of a side chapel. I saw 
her run her white hand over the old slender 
Gothic columns and heard her ask him, 

“Tell me what you see, Roger?” 

And he told her, standing there hat in hand, 
earnest and alittle anxious. For he is no poet. 
He sees as through a glass darkly. But at 
least he sees. He is like some simple pilgrim, 
blundering and almost inarticulate, but at 
least he is on the road. 

“The west window is like a great jeweled 
wheel, Christine. The light on that column 
is quite red.” 

She smiled. 
hand.” ; 

To-morrow they are going to the Bozs des 
Eschelles, and there amid the army of white 
crosses he will pick out one for her to touch. 
And she will see the flowers that are growing 
there with his eyes, and he will see them with 
her spirit. 

And so they will be together. 


“T can almost feel it on my 


Tales You Won't Believe 


(Continued from page 17) 


immediately begin eating them. Having fin- 
ished this first meal, which probably acts as a 
laxative and a stimulant to the digestive 
organism, they advance to the edge of the leaf 
upon which they have hatched, and start 
feeding. They eat so voraciously and con- 
tinuously that in a short time they grow too 
big for their skins, literally bursting them and 
emerging in a new skin, large and wrinkly, 
which has been forming inside for exactly this 
contingency. This in turn becomes too small 


with a few days more of feeding, and so the 
process is repeated, differing slightly with dif- 
fering species, until a caterpillar as thick as 
one’s thumb and from four to six inches long 
develops. These change in coloring during 
these different moults, but in the fully matured 
specimens they are exquisitely colored—some 
of them delicate green, blue, or yellow, in- 
describable in their beauty, having faint 
markings of pink and lavender or of black. 
Some of them are forbidding, with heavy horns 








Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Free yourself of embarrassing mistakes in 
speaking and writing. Wonderful new in- 
vention automatically finds and corrects 
your mistakes; gives you a powerful mas- 
tery of language in only 15 minutes a day. 


Many persons say, “Did you 
hear from him today?’’ They 
should say, ‘‘Have you heard 
from him today?’’ Some per- 
sons spell calendar ‘‘calender’’ 
or “‘calander.’’ Still others say 
“between you and I’’ instead 
of ‘‘between you and me.” It 
is astonishing how many per- 
sons use ‘‘who”’ for ‘‘whom’”’ 
and mispronounce the simplest 
words, Few persons ‘know 
whether to spell certain words 
with one or two ‘‘c’s’”’ or ‘‘m’s’”? 
or ‘‘r’s,”? or with ‘‘ie”’ or “‘ei.”* 
And very few persons use any 
but the most common words— 
colorless, flat, ordinary. Their speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every time they talk 
or write they show themselves lacking in the essential 
points of English. 


Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the “wrong word, when 
you mispronounce a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, 
when you use flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. <A striking command of English enables you 
to present your ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly. 
If your language is incorrect it hurts you more than you 
will ever know, for people are too polite to tell ‘you 
about your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For fiye years Mr. Cody worked almost day and night 
on the problem, ‘‘How to make correct habits in speaking 
and writing stick in your mind.”” After countless experi- 
ments he finally invented a simple method by which you 
can acquire a better command of the English language 
in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can stop making the 
mistakes which haye been hurting you. ~- Mr. Cody’s 
students have secured more improvement in five weeks 
than had previously been obtained by. other pupils in 
two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under vid methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides for 
the formation of correct habits by constantly calling 
attention only to the mistakes you yourself make—and 
then showing you the right way, without asking you to 
memorize any rules. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. 
is the speed with which these habit-forming practice 
drills ean be earried out. You can write the answers to 
fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying 
haye been ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always 
on your own mistakes until it becomes ‘‘second nature’’ 
to speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Book on English and 15-Minute Test 


A command of polisbed and effective language denotes 
education and shows your culture. It wins friends and 
favorably impresses those with whom you come in contact. 
in business and in social life correct English gives you 
added adyantages and better opportunities, while poor 
English handicaps you more than you will ever realize. 
And now, in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home 
—you can actually see yourself improve by using the 
100% self-correcting method. 


Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test with 
correct answers, which you can take in your own home 
so you can tell at once just where you stand. If you are 
efficient in English it will give you greater confidence; 





SHERWIN CODY 


Cody’s course 


if you are deficient you surely want to know it. Write 
today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail 
you our new free book, ‘‘How to Speak and Write 


Masterly English.’’ 


card, 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 


821 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


Merely mail the coupon or a postal 
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Good Housekeeping Institute Selects 


E are glad to report to you the result 
of our selection of the four prize 
winning recipes from the 101 for which 
$50.00 each was paid. The high quality of 
the thousands of recipes submitted mad2 











the task of determining the winners of 
the Special Awards exceedingly difficult, 
and it is with a sense of appreciation to 
the 101 winners of $50.00 prizes that we 
formally adjudge the following awards: 


$1000.00 Special Award 


Grape-Nuts Omelet California 


¥% cup Grape-Nuts 

2 tablespoons butter or fat 

2 tablespoons each chopped onion, green 
pepper and parsley 

¥ teaspoon salt 

1% cupscooked tomatoes 


3 eggs 

3 tablespoons water 

Y teaspoon pepper 

¥% teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon butter 

4-6 tablespoons grated cheese 


Melt the butter or cooking fat, in it cook the onion, pepper and parsley until softened, add salt and 
tomatoes and let simmer about 15 minutes (This can be done beforehand and re heated). "Beat the eggs 
with a spoon until a full spoonful can be lifted, add water. salt and pepper and mix well. Melt butter in an 
omelet pan, pour in the egg, shake and tilt the pan, run a spatula around the edge so that the raw egg can 
run down on the hot pan; when the egg is nearly set sprinkle over it the grated cheese and Grape-Nuts, 
spread some of the tomato mixture over this, roll half the omelet over the other half and put on a hot dish: 
pour the rest of the tomato over it and serve. This recipe serves four people generously. 


—Submitted by Frances Lewis Trussell, San Marcos, California. 


$750.00 Special Award 


Grape-Nuts Raisin Pie 


cup Grape-Nuts 
cup raisins seeded and chopped 
5 cups brown sugar 
4 cups hot water 
ein vinegar 
3 tablespoons butter 


Ne DS we Noo 
INN S os eS 


Mix in order given, and cook for 10 minutes. Cool. Put into 
a paste lined plate and cover with half-inch strips of paste 
placed half an inch apart to forma latticetop. Trim edges 
neatly, moisten and finish with a half-inch strip of paste 
around the edge. Bake about 40 minutes. The oven should 
be hot for the first 15 minutes and then the heat should be re- 
duced. This recipe will serve six persons 


—Submitted by Mrs. Daniel Nicholas, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma. R. R. 3 


$500.00 Special Award 
Grape-Nuts Fruit Cake 


116 cups flour 
1 level teaspoon soda 
1 level teaspoon baking 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 

1 cup water 

1 cup brown sugar 

¥% cup lard or butter 


1 cup raisins powder 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 1 level teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon nutmeg 2 eggs 


Boil together for two minutes, the water, sugar, lard, raisins 
and spices. Pour this while hot over the Grape- Nuts; let 
fond until cold. Stir in the flour sifted with the soda, salt 
and baking powder, and lastly, add the eggs, well beaten, 
Bake in a loaf in a moderate oven. This recipe makes one 
medium sized cake. 
—Submitted by Miss Frances H. McIntyre, 
149 Darimouth Street, Rochester, New York. 


$250.00 Special Award 


Grape-Nuts Lunch Sandwiches 


cup Grape-Nuts 
hard cooked eggs, chopped very fine 


NOR 


2 tablespoons finely chopped celery 


tablespoons finely chopped sweet pickles 


1 tablespoon chopped onion 
2 tablespoons Chili sauce 
1% teaspoons salt 

4% teaspoon paprika 
34 cup thick mayonnaise 


Mix the ingredients until they are well blended, and will spread easily. Use a silver knife and 
spread on buttered slices of graham bread. This recipe makes filling for eighteen sandwiches. 


—Submitted by Clara Morris, 1532 Spencer Street, Grinnell, Iowa. 


As was promised, the sole considerations for judgment were palatability, simplicity and 
economy, together with accuracy and clearness of expression of the recipe. 


Good Housekeeping Institute. 


* Write the Recipe Department, Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich., and ask for the 101 Prize Recipe Book. 
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Winners in Grape-Nuts Recipe Contest 








These 101 Women Each Won $50.00 in the 


CALIFORNIA 
Katharine Lewis, 413 North Ard- 
more, Los Angeles — Grape- Nuts 
Mexican Praline Pie 
Laura Riddle, 516 So. Rampart 
Blvd., Los Angeles — Grape- Nuts 
Puff Pudding 
James H. Rochester, Box 651, Costa 
Mesa, Orange Co.—Grape- Nuts Milk 
Humphre Voiers, 1818 Emerson, Palo 
Alto—Grape- Nuts Yosemite Salad 
Minnie C. Childs, Tustin. —Chicken 
Tamale Pie with Grape- Nuts 
Rolla E. Birks, P. O. Box 386, San 
Jose.—Grape- Nuts Stuffed Ham Roll 
Frances Lewis Trussell, San Marcos 

—Grape- Nuts Omelet California 


COLORADO 
Mrs. Anna Hartle, 314 Block I 
Pueblo.—Grape-Nuts Stuffing for 
Geese and Ducks 
Mrs. Alma E. Hunt, 51814 North 
Main St., Pueblo.—Grape- Nuts Stuff- 
ing for Selled Peppers 


CONNECTICUT 
Miss E. T. Nash, Meadowbrook, 
Madison.— Kiddie’s Grape- Nuts De- 
light 
Mrs. Caroline F. Panasewich, 627 
Hallett Street, Bridgeport. 
—Grape- Nuts Dumplings 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. Charles G. Shoemaker, 3006 
P. Street, N. W., Washington 

—Grape- Nuts Nesselrode Pudding 


FLORIDA 


Mrs. Tillie Harker, R. F. D. Arcadia 
—Grape- Nuts Salad Dressing 


: GEORGIA 5 
Mrs. Paul Tabor, 1225 Milledge Ave., 
Athens.—Grape- Nuts Pralines 


Susan Myrick c-o Macon Telegraph, 
Macon—Grape- Nuts Roast 

Mrs. Olin Williams, 202 College St., 
Americus—Grape- Nuts Spinach Loaf 


ILLINOIS 
Cyrielle du Muyt, 5516 Dorchester 
Ave., Chicago—Grape-Nuts Baked 
Stuffed Fish 
Alice Anderson, 4904 W. 31st Street, 
Cicero—Grape- Nuts Cheese Balls 


Grace Viall Gray, 5514 University 
Ave., Chicago—Grape-Nuts Apple 
Caramel Pudding 
Mrs. Will Shull, 1014 Cass Street, 
Joliet—Grape- Nuts Steamed Apple 
Pudding 
Anna J. Peterson, Director Home 
Service Dept., The People’s Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Michigan at Adams St., 
Chicago—Grape- Nuts Cheese Cakes 
Florence K. Colbert, 1433 Thome 
Ave., Chicago—Grape- Nuts Delight 
Cake 
Bessie A. Ryan, 4600 S. Hermitage 
Ave., Chicago—Grape- Nuts Turbots 
of Flounder 
Mrs. J. H. Werden, 204 Brevis St., 
Peoria—Grape-Nuts Mock Meat Loaf 
Margaret Newkirk Keith, 535 E. 
10th Street, Lockport—Grape- Nuts 
Fudge Frosting 

INDIANA 
Mary E. Dunkle, Logansport, R. F. 
D. 8—Grape- Nuts Coffee Cake 
Mrs. Joseph Lorence, 124 E. 5th St., 
Connersville—Grape- Nuts Orange 
Muffins 
Miss Adella Newkirk, Cortland 
—Grape- Nuts Dried Fruit Sandwiches 

IOWA 

Emma Caldwell, 1808 W. Summit 
Street, Marshalltown—Grape- Nuts 
Mock Omelet 


Esther Albert, Buffalo Center 
—Grape-Nuts Kreepy Kaps 
Mrs. Tom Reeves, Route 1, Fairport 
—Grape- Nuts Steamed Cherry Pudding 
Clara Morris, 1532 Spencer Street, 
Grinnell—Grape- Nuts Lunch Sand- 
wiches 


ISLAND OF HAWAII 


Mrs. L. A. Moore, 2841 Henry 
Ave., Honolulu—Grape-Nuts Lemon 
Pudding 

KANSAS 


Mrs. Irl. A. Godfrey, Arkansas City 
—Grape- Nuts Potatoes Royal 


KENTUCKY 
Mrs. William M. Jones, 104 Linden 
Street, Ludlow—Grape- Nuts Surprise 


Salad 
MARYLAND 


Mrs. E. W. Gray, 2122 Druid Hill 
Ave., Baltimore—Grape- Nuts Souffle 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs. Percy Anderson, R. F. D. No. 
1, Taunton—Grape- Nuts Buns with 
Raisins 
Mrs. E. M. Drake, 25 Granite Place, 
East Milton—Grape-Nuts Queen 
Pudding 
Miss Lucy H. Chapman, 659 State 
St., Springfield—Grape- Nuts Tomato 
Salad 
Mrs. E. S. Edge, 4 Main Street, 
Fisherville—Grape- Nuts Orange Layer 
Cake with Filling and Icing 
Mrs. I. G. Emerson, Grey Shingles 
Tea Room, King’s Highway, Barn- 
stable—Grape- Nuts Entree Fritters 
Mrs. J. E. Edwards, South Lancaster, 
—Grape- Nuts Mock Hamburger Steak 
Mrs. G. W. Stowe, c-o Home Labor 
Savers of Mass., Inc., 858 Little 
Bldg., Boston—Grape- Nuts and Vege- 
tables en Casserole 
Mary A. Marble, W. Upton 

—Grape Nuts Salmon Croquettes 


MICHIGAN 
Florence Owen Williams, 136 E. 
University Ave., Royal Oak 
—Grape- Nuts Cookies 
Dorothy A. Jermin, Box 255, Alpena 
—Grape- Nuts Trilbys 
Mr. Jack Foster, 414 W. Mansion 
St., Marshall—Grape- Nuts Pte 
Mrs. A. King, 2025 Fifth Ave., Bay 
City—Grape- Nuts Puree 
Effie Russell, Burr Oak—Grape- Nuts 
Onion Soup 


MINNESOTA 


Mrs. Iver Hanson, Clark’s Grove— 
Grape- Nuts Bread 

Miss Marjorie Dunn, c-o Mr. Dunn, 
Osakis—Grape- Nuts Stuffed Carrots 


Grape-Nuts Recipe Contest 


MISSOURI 
Mrs. Loie E. Brandom, 2601 Felix 
St., St. Joseph—Grape- Nuts Fritters 


MONTANA 
G. Grenon, 29 W. Park Street, Butte 
—Grape-Nuts Golden Cake Filling 


NEBRASKA 

F. D. Thompson, 1615 Pinkney St., 
Omaha—Grape- Nuts Tortoni 
Mrs. Francis E. Bates, Benkelman, 
L. Box 165—Grape- Nuts Macaront 
and Dried Beef 
Mrs. H. O. Hopkins, Round Valley 

—Grape-Nuts Ham Au Vert 


NEW JERSEY 
Marguerite Betts, 43 High Street, 
Passaic—Grape- Nuts Popcorn Candy 
Mrs. H. C. Woodruff, 334 Shennan 
Ave., Roselle Park—Grape- Nuts 
Clusters 
Mrs. Henry A. Hotz, 827 So. 13th 
St., Newark—Grape- Nuts Breakfast 
Muffins 

NEW YORK 
Miss Frances H. McIntyre, 149 Dart- 
mouth St., Rochester—Grape- Nuts 
Fruit Cake 
Mrs. George A. LeFevre, 10917 118 
St., Richmond Hill, L. I. 

—Grape- Nuts Discuit 
Mrs. Helen McCrary Garcia, 509 W. 
140 St., New York City—Grape-Nuts 
Ham En Casserole Southern Style 
Mrs. Claude Van Aken, Roxbury 

—Grape- Nuts Waffles 
Mrs. Anna Sinclair, 7720—5th Ave., 
Brooklyn—Grape- Nuts Muffins 
Anna W. Kibby, Atkinson Ave., Cor. 
Reed and Stolp Aves., Syracuse 

—Grape- Nuts Cooked with Dates 

Frieda Muhlhauser, 56 Myron Ave., 
Kenmore, Buffalo—Grape- Nuts Mock 
Bisque Soup 
Mrs. Kenneth Brown, (Demetra 
Vaka), 133 E. 40th Street, New York 
City—Grape- Nuts and Tomatoes 
Miss F. Brewster, c-o Lt. Flagg, Ft. 
Totten—Grape- Nuts Sandwich Filling 
Mrs. Hattie A. Charles, 46 Myrtle 
St., Le Roy—Grape-Nuts Frozen 
Chicken Reception Salad 
Louis Concordia, 745 State Street, 
Schenectady—Grape- Nuts Meat Salad 


Mrs. Clara Campbell, 62 peo 


Ave., Poughkeepsie, R. F. Ss. 

—Grape- Nuts Delight Pudding 
Helen Adele Hiller, Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University, New York 
City—Grape- Nuts Steamed Pudding 
Miss E. E. Madden, 241 Powers St., 
Brooklyn—Grape- Nuts Stuffed Baked 
Eggplant 


Write for their Recipes 


The 101 Prize Recipes have been printed in 
booklet form. Write for them. Send a post 
card to the Recipe Department, Postum Cereal 


Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. and the 
booklet will reach you ina few days. $7,550.00 
has been paid for these recipes, and when you 
try them in your kitchen you will find they 
are well worth it. 
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Mrs. Julia Clemens, 2432 University 
Ave., New York City—Grape- Nuts 
Toastie Pudding 

Mrs. J. A. Sheridan, 235 Midwood 
Street, Brooklyn—Grape- Nuts Bom- 
bay Filling 

Mrs. Gust A. Olson, 311 Lincoln St., 
Jamestown—Grape- Nuts Fruit Cus- 
tard 

Florence M. Lee, 96 North Broadway 
White Plains—Grape- Nuts Macaroons 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Mrs. J. B. Wandrey, Sentinel-Butte 
—Grape- Nuts Breakfast Puffs 
OHIO 
Miss Irene Pier, 120 Mound S&t., 
Elyria—Grape- Nuts Cheese Straws 
Mrs. M. E. Farr, 1 Superior Street, 
Salem—Grape- Nuts Scrapple 
Miss Helen Luke, 2200 E. 71st St., 
Cleveland—Grape- Nuts Fried Break- 
fast Sandwiches 


Mrs. Jess Cooper, 811 W. Park Ave., 


Kenton—Grape- Nuts Meat Sand- 
wiches 
Miss Marion A. Hoddick, 1315 


Prospect St., Sandusky—Grape- Nuts 
Noodle Casserole 


Mrs. J. R. Stivers, 504 Pike Street, 


Manchester —Jack Horner's 
Grape- Nuts Pudding 
OKLAHOMA 


Mrs. Daniel Nicholas, Chickasha, 
R. R.3.—Grape- Nuts Raisin Pie 
Z OREGON 


Mrs. Geo. D. Young, 974 East 19th, 
N. Portland—Grape- Nuts Dainties 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Lydia C. Heller, 401 East Queen St., 
Chambersburg —Grape-Nuts Lolly 
Pops 
Mrs. Mary Donovan, 1520 Luzerne 
St., Scranton—Grape- Nuts Flannel 
Cakes 
Mrs. R. M. Kendrick, Downington 

—Grape- Nuts Croquettes Supreme 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mrs. Cable B. Jones, Whitewood 
~ —Cod a la Grape- Nuts 


Charlotte E. Biester, Milbank 
—Grape- Nuts Macaroni Loaf 


TEXAS 

Mrs. E. C. Cunningham, 1520 Main 
Ave., San Antonio—Grape- Nuts Post 
Bran Muffins 
Mrs. Ed.McKeon, Dorchester, R.D.1 

—Grape- Nuts Stuffed Onions 
Mattie Bell, P. O. Box 7, New 
Boston—Grape- Nuts Cheese Sand- 
wich Filling 
Mrs. Joe Gilbert, 1402 West Ave., 
Austin—Grape-Nuts Rink Tum Diddy 


Mrs. Ruth Garrison Francis, 706 
College St., Belton—Grape- Nuts 
Stuffed Tomatoes 

UTAH 


Mrs. Mary Palombi, Standardville 
—Grape- Nuis Vegetable Soup 
VERMONT 
Mrs. Pearl L. Miller, 32 South St., 
Middlebury, Lock Box 581 
—Grape- Nuts Brown Bread 
WASHINGTON 


Mrs. E. E. Lease, Wenatchee, Box 
853—Grape-Nuts Baked Apple Dump- 


lings 
WISCONSIN 
Mrs. F. A. Maas, 1369 Downer Ave., 
Milwaukee—Grape- Nuts Patty Shells 
Mrs. John Dixon, Columbus 
—Grape- Nuts Noodles 
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Afternoon Coffee 





Clear, rich, fragrant—when a 


Rome Percolator makes it for you 


HERE is nothing more welcome on a 

winter afternoon than a cup of delicious 
hot coffee. Then, too, it is so quickly and 
easily made in a Rome Percolator. 

When you pour the clear, golden stream 
its tempting aroma fills the room. Your most 
critical guest will exclaim over the goodness 
of Rome Percolator coffee. 

And the Rome isa solid copper percolator 
—made of the same metal that is used 1n the 
coffee machines in fine hotels and on steam- 
ships. The copper bowl, spout, and cover are 
lined with pure block tin, a metal that does 
not affect the flavor of the coffee. 

Then the coffee basket so snugly fits the 
percolator that the ground coffee cannot be 
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ey 


forced over the edge into the liquid coffee, t« 
make it cloudy or gritty. 

You are sure to like the appearance of Rome 
Percolators, for we designed them after we had 
learned the preferences of many women. There 
is a plain pattern with smooth, round bowl 
and a Colonial pattern with panelled bowl. In 
finishes you may choose between highly pol- 
ished and lacquered natural copper, and extra 
heavy nickel plate on solid copper. 

On your next shopping trip ask your deal- 
er to show you a Rome Copper Percolator, 
and see how practical, sturdy and handsome 
it is, how simple to operate and care for— 
think how easy it would be for you always to 
have clear, delicious, fragrant coffee. 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO., General Offices and Faétories, ROME, N.Y. 





Bo 


(ae | 
Kitchen ! 


Beautiful Bookh—F‘REE 


Not a mere catalog, but an illustrated book which 
tells all about these” percolators and other ROME 
COPPER UTENSILS. Where shall we send it? 


UTENSILS 


in the Kitchen” 
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on their heads and threatening spines outlining 
the segments of their bodies. 

When they are matured, each acts according 
_ to its kind. Some burrow in earth and press 
back an opening as large as the largest egg of a 
hen, in which they burst their skins for the last 
time and lie encased in a delicate shell of pale 
tan color which gradually grows darker until, 
in most instances, it becomes a rich mahogany 
or buckeye brown. 

In the case of the spinners, the caterpillar 
ceases feeding, selects the bark or twig upon 
which it proposes to winter, and begins the 
work of weaving its quarters. One pattern 
is used by each different species. Sometimes 
the cocoons are slightly different in size and 
shape, but all are made in practically the same 
way. When the spinning and weaving is fin- 
ished, a liquid is ejected which oozes through 
the spinning and covers in a complete coat the 
outside of the weaving, making it waterproof. 
The long threads at the top are cut off and 
interwoven so that no moisture and no small 
insect can penetrate. In the case of Poly- 
phemus the waterproof covering extends all 
over the cocoon, and the emerging moth must 
tear its way and eject a liquid which will soften 
the case so that it can emerge safely. The 
spinning finished, these caterpillars also burst 

eir skin and crowd the discarded garment 
to the bottom of the little leathery inner 
enclosure, in which they lie and there await 

the coming of May. 
__ After a number of years of work among 
_ the birds, it became part of my daily business 
to watch for these cocoons and pupa cases, 
to carry them home, and at time of emergence, 
to record their life histories. I became so 
interested that I made a practise of copying 

every emerging moth in water colors so that I 

would have a perfect record of color. I found 

the different specimens varied greatly. Some, 
notably Eacles Imperiales, especially among 
males. These moths have a ground work of 
delicate celandine yellow feathers with drifts of 
heliotrope markings. Sometimes these mark- 
ings deepened almost to purple and sometimes 
_ they were a delicate lavender. Sometimes the 

_ markings drifted in faint lines across the wings 
and sometimes they changed the color of the 
- entire moth so that the painting of each of 
these specimens became a work of reproducing 
individualities and also a delicate task of 
_ deciding exactly how much deeper the water 

color should be in the original in order that 

when it dried it would match the exact shade 

of the moth. Much practise was required for 
work so delicate that often I have cut a brush 
to three hairs in order to get a point sufficiently 
fine to pepper over the wing feathering the 
delicate drift of markings. This was always 
the case with Cecropia, where the soft grays 
of the wings had a drift of fine black markings 
across them so faint that more than three 
hairs would not reproduce them exactly. 


{Iz was a great day for me when I found that 
Thad collected reproductions of the moths 
and caterpillars, the pupa cases and the eggs, of 
every big night moth of the Limberlost. There 
had been thrilling adventures. There had been 
heartbreaks. There had been one real miracle. 
When all this work had resolved itself into a 
book which I had entitled “Moths of the 
Limberlost” and in the making of which I had 
_ known such joy as I never had known even in 
bird work, because of the exquisite beauty of 
_ the creatures, because of the breathless care, 
the heart-throbbing pains necessary in handling 
my subjects to photograph them and then to 
pelease them to the processes of their lives with- 

- out their having been damaged by my work on 
- them, I came to-the place where I was ready to 
_ publish my book with the exception of one 
cimen. I had no record of Cytheronia 
egalis. It had been found in the Limberlost, 

_ and it was the rarest moth in all America. The 
- time of its emergence was late May or early 
June and up to late August I had not been able 
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to secure a specimen of this moth, either in 
caterpillar or moth form. There was nothing | 
to do but lay my material aside, inform my | 
publishers, and hope for better luck the coming 
year. Then the miracle occurred, the thing 
that will be hard to believe. 

Driving along a country road with my 
daughter a few miles below the Limberlost, 
ona cloudy, showery morning in late August, I 
caught a glimpse of what looked to me like a 
faded wood lily among some stalks bordering a 
ditch beside the road. I was so impressed with 
the feeling that I should investigate it that I 
mentioned the matter some distance after we 
had passed, and my daughter, who was driving, 
Immediately turned the horse, and we went 
back. There I found and confined in a dis- 
carded paper bag, damp but whole, lying in the 
ditch the first living specimen I ever had seen 
of Cytheronia Regalis—a male just emerged. 


"THESE are earth moths, and why this speci- 
men had remained through the heat of 
June and July and elected to emerge in late 
August, or if by some chance it had been a 
double-brooded specimen, as does rarely occur, 
I can not explain. I can prove that the moth 
was there, because numbers of people saw it 
besides myself. I took it home, where I 
made numerous reproductions of it in different 
poses and painted its likeness to the finest 
shades and the last feather in as dainty and | 
exquisite work as was possible to me. | 
Luck continued with me, because a few days | 
later two different men brought to me huge | 
caterpillars of this same moth. Both cater- 
pillars had finished feeding and were ready to 
pupate, while one was a male and one was a 
female, so I was able from them to secure fully 
matured caterpillars of each sex and to paint 
them. When, a few days later, they burst | 
their skins and went into their winter quarters, 
I had photographs of their pupa cases to add 
to my collection. By copying outdoor condi- 
tions as nearly as possible, I wintered both of 
them, and by placing them in a warm, sunny 
atmosphere I induced them to emerge many 
weeks earlier than usual. I photographed them 
with tiny wings no larger than my thumb nail 
when they emerged; made records of their dis- 
carded winter quarters; of them raising their 
wings, increasing in size and efficiency; of eggs | 
laid by the female; and so my book was ready | 
for the market with the rarest moth of America 
for the final chapter, and the most complete 
history concerning this moth that I had been 
able to secure concerning any specimen con- | 
tained in the book. 

Whatever name any one else wishes to apply 
to this is all right with me. My own private 
and individual name for it is God. I have had 
many things as unbelievable as this occur to me 
in time of need in field work. I truly feel that 
if any one gives the best he has to give, works 
unselfishly and honestly for the benefit of his 
fellow men, ‘help is forthcoming in time of need. 
I believe this because I have tried to work 
in this way. Often I have needed help, and I 
have had it, quite as miraculously as in this 
instance. 

There was one night—and this is the night 
that I started to tell about—a night in late May 
when May was at its supreme moment. My 
bedroom was on -the first floor on the north- 
east corner of the cabin. Owing to a slope in 
the land, my room opened on a small porch | 
from which five or six steps led down to an 
orchard containing eight or ten apple trees in 
full bloom. Never had May a more perfect 
night. My room contained dozens of pupa 
cases and cocoons. The collecting of a year 
was yielding results. The book I had hoped 
for over a long period was rapidly coming to 
fulfillment. 

This was a month during which I scarcely 
slept. Each night, when I went to bed, I 
looked over my collection and listened, with 
cocoons held to my ear as one would hold a} 
watch. If I heard struggling and efforts of 








H’Ss GRACED 


American ta- 
bles for half a cen- 
tury. Made from 
the choicest ingre- 
dients obtainable 
and uniformly good 
from generation to 
generation. 


Other R & R Products 


Boned Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham 


« 


Potted Tongue 
French Process 
Prunes 


RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


“Dover, Delaware 
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ELECTRIC CLEANER 


To Clean Anywhere 
Anything, Anytime 


The day when housekeepers were 
satisfied with a machine that would 
simply clean their carpets and rugs 


is past. 

Perhaps the versatility of The Tor- 
tington Electric Cleaner will be a 
revelation to you. But it is asource of 
comfort to thousands of women who 
use their Torringtons for scores of 
cleaning tasks. The ninespecialclean- 
ing devices enable them to clean 
upholstered furniture, hangings, 
mattresses, clothing, closet shelves, 
radiators and other unusual places 
or things, just as easily and quickly 
as they clean the carpets and rugs. 

Your Torrington Shop will gladly send a 
Torrington Demonstrator to your home for 
a Free Demonstration of ‘‘this most faithful 
servant.”’ Drop a postcard request to Tor- 
trington,, Connecticut, for a free copy of 


“Three Things You Should Know About 
The Torrington.”’ ‘ 


TheTORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


The Torrington Electric Cleaner 
is demonstrated and sold in 
“Torrington Shops” everywhere 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland, San Francisce, 
Sacramento, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Baltimore, Omaha, St. Louis, Dallas and 40 
other leading cities throughout the U. S, 
Canadian Factory: Upper Bedford, Que. 








Make Your Home Attractive 
Pictures and decorations will do it, 
Easy to hang when you use 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Stecl Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’ 
Will not mar wall paper or plaster 
Sold everywhere 
10c pkts. In Canada ieee 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
























Stearns Electric Paste 


Also guaranteed to exterminate 
Cockroaches, Waterbugs, Ants, etc. 
2 oz. size 35c 15 oz. size $1.50 


Ready for Use—Sold Everywhere. | 
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emergence going on inside the cocoon, I laid it 
on a tray beside my pillow in order that I might 
be awake and ready to make my records when 
the moth appeared. 

This night it was perhaps midnight before I 
lay down. ‘The last act I had performed was to 
hang under the latch to the screen door leading 
to the veranda a twig from which, judging from 
its..antenne, a big female Cecropia was 
emerging. .I had such’ full and complete 
records of this moth that I meant to lie down 
and sleep. soundly, but about two o’clock in the 
morning I was awakened by sounds that I did 
not understand. There was a faint vibration 
in the air, a soft bumping against the screén on 
the outside, a metallic sound as if the feet 
of dozens of moths were walking over the 
screen 

I threw back the sheet and went to the door. 
In the beneficence of the May moonlight 
streaming down so whitely that I could have 
read fine newspaper print in it, over the tops of 
the apple trees, over the branches reaching 
across the steps, beating themselves in useless 
flight against the screen door, there were 
uncountable numbers of Cecropia moths. 

The moth on the inside proved to be a big 
female, one of the very largest I ever have 
seen. I was sure she was too recently emerged 
to fly, but I had in mind the thought that I 
would move her to some other location so that I 
might step out on the veranda and try to gain 
some accurate idea of the number of moths 
that were flocking above the orchard and 
sweeping through the veranda. I slipped my 
fingers under her abdomen and began gently 
working her feet loose from the wire to which 
she clung. I had forgotten for the instant what 
would happen if I disturbed her. Again 


| science is baffled on a point concerning moths. 


Some time between emergence and finding her 
mate every female moth exudes from her 
abdomen a quantity of pinkish creamy liquid. 
It has not been determined whether the eggs 
lie in this liquid, which keeps them segregated 
until near time for each to be fertilized and 
deposited, or whether the spray is intended by 
nature to carry a perfume on the air by which 
males shall be attracted to the female. Evi- 
dently one or the other of these purposes is 
served; very probably both. At any rate, any 
female moth disturbed soon after emergence 
throws this fine spray. If not disturbed it is 
not ejected until time to fly, so that it may 
possibly be a means of defense also. 

As I lifted this moth from the screen she 
showered me over my shoulders, over my night 
dress, even to my bare feet. I knew by experi- 


ence when I had her on my fingers that flight 
was impossible to her owing to her weight and 
the lack of exercise of her new wings. First I 
placed her on a window beside the door; then, 
feeling sure, I took her on my fingers, swung 
open the door and advanced to the steps. 
Standing there, between the bloom-white 
apple trees on either side in the full radiance of 
the moonlight, I had an experience that 
probably never has fallen to the lot of any other 
human being. - 2 

With the big female moth on my fingers, 
with my shoulders and clothes wet with spray, 
I became the best moth bait that the world 
knows, and the night became a vibrant thing, a 
thing of velvet wings, of velvet sound and 
brilliant color—a thing so exquisite that God 
himself must have enjoyed the excellence of 
his handiwork. I had no way of numbering 
the moths that came fluttering around me. 
They alighted on my head, on my shoulders, on 
my hands; they clung to my night robe; they 
walked over my feet; they flocked over the 
apple trees; they fluttered through the moon- 
light, and there was no one but me to see or to 
know the poignant beauty of that hour! 

I backed inside the door, carrying my moth 
and five others with me, so that I would have 
material for a group study in the morning. 
Then I went back to the veranda and sat on 
the steps until dawn. Once I followed the 
biggest male I ever saw across the grass of. the 
orchard under the show of a group of plum 
trees until I picked him from a refuge he had 
taken under a grape leaf in deep foliage. I had 
the thought of mating this unusual pair in the 
hope of raising the greatest Cecropia wing 
sweep I had ever measured—seven inches (six 
and three-quarters being a large female, any- 
thing over six is large). I carried my big male 
in triumph to the female, but in spite of every 
device I could work she chose for her mate a 
frowsy little ragged-winged male, sturdy and 
insistent—a sure proof that her sight was very 
bad. 

I have no way of numbering the moths that 
were in my orchard that night. In ‘the first 
place, Cecropia is the commonest moth in 
America. “In the second place, it was the 
height of the season. And last, in my own 
person I furnished them a lure such as they 
probably never had had before. Repeatedly I 
segregated and counted very close to one 
hundred; then more would sweep in, those I 
had numbered would circle back, and I would 
lose my place. Taken together, the triple lure 
of the May night, bloom time, and the moths 
made the most exquisite sight I ever have seen. 


Dressmaking Lesson 


(Continued from page 53) 


The soft-faced woolen materials like beaver, 
close-cut velours, serge or cheviot may be used 
for this little coat, cut in sizes two to eight 
years. Buy the quantity of cloth and lining 
and the number of buttons which the pattern 
gives. Be sure either to sponge the cloth or 
to have it sponged. 

The coat has a raglan sleeve which should be 
basted in before closing the underarm and 
sleeve seam. Follow the notches for placing it. 

Stitch the seams, press open, and bind with 
bias taffeta, satin, or sateen binding, if the coat 
is to be unlined. If lined, stitch, pink, and 
press the seams. 

Baste a piece of soft, unbleached muslin, the 
size of the cloth facing, to the wrong side of the 
coat. Baste the facing to the right side, stitch, 
press and turn, trimming the corner diagonally 
to avoid thickness. Stitch the facing across 
neck only as far as the collar comes. Make the 
collar and stitch the wrong side to theneck of the 
coat and turn in the top edge and hem as far as 
to the facing; then turn the edges of the collar 
and facing under and slip-stitch together. The 
lining must slip under the collar before hem- 


ming it down. The cuffs should be placed and 
finished like the collar. ; 

Cut the pocket lining one-quarter inch 
smaller than the pocket on sides and across the 
bottom, and one inch shorter at the top. Turn 
raw edge of pocket over the lining at the sides 
and bottom and catch-stitch to the lining (Fig. 
1). Turn the top edge in and hem in lining 
(Fig. 2). Use two rows of stitching on the edge 
of the pocket, the inner stitching so placed as to 
conceal the raw edge of the cloth inside the 
pocket (Fig. 5). ; 

The lining should be a bit looser than the out- 
side to allow for stretch when putting the coat 
on. Line the sleeves first and do not tack lin- 
ing close to the top of the seams. Baste the 
two parts of the lining to the coat and tack 
the back lining, holding it easily, to the shoul- 
der and underarm seams. Turn in the edges 
of the front at shoulder and underarm and hem. 
Turn in front on facing and slip-stitch. Draw 
the edge of the sleeve lining out of sleeve, turn 
in and hem to coat lining at armhole seam. 
Sew the buttons on before facing, putting a 
stay piece back of them. 
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She had not even hinted at the disgust, the 
shrinking, the horror almost, which had stirred 
in her directly she had read Jim’s letter and had 
realized what it had made inevitable. 

The life of the child within her had brought 
a passionate longing for privacy. This long- 
ing, which seemed to her sacred, was going to 
be outraged. Again, and now as a wife and 
mother, she would have to endure the abomi- 
nable and stripping publicity which she had 
already endured as a girl. Once more Clive’s 
name, now hers, would be shouted through the 
streets by newsboys, would be blazoned on the 
placards at street corners, would spring to the 
eyes in column after column of the newspapers, 
Once more another name, a woman’s name. 
would be linked with it. 

Mrs. Sabine! 


Would they, she and Clive, ever get away 

from the tyranny of that following name? 
Would the child, even, ever outrun it? It was 
beginning to seem to Vivian like an inexorable 
pursuer that could not be shaken off, attentive 
and inevitable as the shadow that pursues the 
human being to whom it belongs and from 
whom it can never be detached. 

She had always secretly hated the thought of 
Mrs. Sabine, the woman whose lover Clive had 
been before he had ever seen her, the woman 
through whom a great tragedy had come into 
his life. Now she was beginning almost to 
fear her. 

Vivian had never seen Mrs. Sabine. In the 
past she had often been very thankful for that. 
But now, since this new development in Clive’s 
life, she began to feel full of a pricking curiosity 
about this dead woman, whose influence 
seemed potent still in the world from which she 
had departed. Vivian found herself wonder- 
ing about her, about her appearance, her voice, 
her habits and tricks, and then presently about 
the sum total of her, the sum total which had 
been the real woman who had dominated Clive. 
What had she been, this woman whose name 
still clung to Clive’s like a thing too persistent 
ever to be shaken off, however loathed, feared, 
shrunk from? 

It was difficult to Vivian not to think that 
the dead woman must have been evil. Yet she 
must have had strong influence, magnetic force, 
fascination. She had been much older than 
Clive. Vivian and the whole London world 
knew that. When she had dicd, she was fifty- 
one—her death had revealed that carefully hid- 
den secret. But she had seemed many years 
younger than that, and had apparently still 
been beautiful when she passed the half-cen- 
tury. She had willed to remain beautiful. She 
had willed many things. In the trial she had 
been presented to the public as an embodiment 
of will. 

Thinking of this will power of a dead woman, 
Vivian was led on to think about Clive’s will. 
Tf Clive’s will were brought up against a fierce 
opposing will, what would happen? And then 
she remembered how Clive had allowed her will 
to override his in a matter that affected vitally 
his whole life. 

Mrs. Sabine’s will—his wife’s will! The one 
had surely been definitely destructive in Clive’s 
existence. What about the other? 

It was then that for the first time she began 
to be afraid of her own will and of what it had 
done. Suddenly she saw it as an arrogant thing, 
as sister to the will of the dead woman. She 
had made Clive stay and face life in London, 
and she had been able to do that because of his 
intense love for her. But he had struggled 
against her will. She had seemed to conquer 
on the night of the verdict. But he had strug- 
gled again. In Scotland he had certainly re- 
turned to his original conclusion that life in 
London was impossible for him. And in Ty- 
ford he had striven to renew the fight. But 
she had beaten him. She had taken him back 
to London. Now sometimes she saw him as a 
victim, led back by her from the safety he had 
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longed to keep, the safety in which ‘‘Claude 
Ormeley” had dwelt for a time, into the moral 
misery and danger of London. He had been 
doubly a victim; to the love of the dead Mrs. 
Sabine, and then to her love. And Vivian be- 
gan to blame herself. 

As well as this great new trouble of Clive’s 
which affected her so closely and intimately, 
Vivian had another trouble. Archie’s letter 
from Cannes had told her that “old Jim” was 
no longer at all his own man. His staying 
power and brilliance on court had deteriorated 
almost beyond belief. He was being beaten 
by fellows who formerly had not been near his 
own class. Archie did not put forward any 
theory to account for this failure. There was 
no hint that Jim was ill, or that he had been 
foolish in any way. But the general trend of 
the boy’s news was that Jim was going to 
pieces. 

“Oh, Vi,” he wrote, “if only you were out 
here! If only you were still in tennis! It 
would be all right then. Without you old Jim 
seems to me like a rudderless ship. I can’t do 
anything, and everybody’s wondering about 
te 

Although Vivian tried with all her power to 
dismiss sad thoughts and even forebodings 
from her mind at this time, not to give way to 
apprehension or depression, not to show to 
Clive that she was living through a period of 
stress, she found the effort one of the most 
difficult she had ever yet made. 

There was one thing that comforted her, 
though it also surprised her. Mrs. Baratrie, 
instead of being crushed by the new develop- 
ment in her son’s tormented life, seemed to 
greet it with a cheer. Vivian had always found 
her mother-in-law an unusual woman, even at 
times a very strange woman, but she had cer- 
tainly never looked for the resurrection which 
now took place, and which apparently was 
caused by the imminent prospect of Clive’s 
public attack on Sir Aubrey Sabine. 

Mrs. Baratrie abandoned her life of a hermit. 
She began to go out again. She ‘came fre- 
quently to the house in Chester Street, and 
made Vivian and Clive go to her. She even 
began once more to see some of her friends and 
acquaintances, to invite a few people to her 
house from time to time. She still looked much 
aged, physically ravaged, but the expression of 
her face was notably, even extraordinarily, 
changed. At times there was almost a happy 
gleam in her eyes. Often she looked calm, 
steadily serene. In her manner there was 
sometimes a brightness which was startling, 
shown by one who had for so long been evi- 
dently bowed under the weight of an affliction 
mysterious and apparently irrevocable. The 
lifting of a cloud was apparent to every one who 
knew her at all well. 

“Can you understand Mum?” Vivian could 
not help asking Clive once after a visit from 
Mrs. Baratrie. 

He looked at her with a sudden close scru- 
tiny. “What makes you ask me that just 
now?” he said. 

“Tt’s only that she seems to welcome all this 
that is coming.” 

“You think it’s strange?” 

“Tsn’t it? One should meet everything gal- 
lantly, of course. That’s one of the first and 
biggest lessons life has to teach, I think. But 
meeting a thing gallantly doesn’t mean being 
glad of the encounter.” 

“And mother does seem glad? Well, thank 
God for it! It’s a help to me, Vi.” 

And on that he left the room abruptly, like a 
man afraid of betraying some emotion. 


XIV 


NE morning early in May, when Clive had 
gone to the city—for he still kept rigor- 
ously to his duties, although it was now sheer 
torment to him to go among the crowds of 
energetic and gossiping business men—Vivian 


took up a paper. She was afraid of the news- 
papers now. She hated them. She would 
have liked to keep them out of the house, to 
ignore their existence, to pretend to herself that 
there were no such carriers of misery and pain. 
Nevertheless every day a paper was there at 
breakfast time, and every day she glanced into 
it. 

That morning she turned first to the sporting 
news and came upon an article headed: ‘‘Lawn 
Tennis.” Underneath in small lettering be- 
tween brackets were the words, “From our 
special correspondent.”? And above the article 
on the right of the column were the further 
words, ‘Marseilles. Saturday night.” She 
held the paper up in the bright May sunshine 
and read: ~ 


“THE final tournament in the South of 

France season has been played out, and the 
leading players will soon be turning their faces 
northward. Many of them will be seen on the 
hard courts of Brussels in the near future. Then 
will follow shortly the long list of important 
engagements in England. The tournament 
here in the rather small but well-arranged ten- 
nis club has brought somc good play, though 
nothing specially notable. 

“A young English player who has shown 
marked improvement of late, A. E. Denys, 
brother of the famous Miss Vivian Denys, 
now Mrs. Clive Baratrie, has been here, com- 
ing from the Riviera, and has been in excellent 

orm. 

“The chief English star in the tournament 
was of course Jim Gordon. But the bad luck 
which has dogged him almost persistently ever 
since he came out to the South of France in 
January did not let up in the city of bowilla- 
baisse. He was put out early in the third 
round of the men’s singles by a player usually 
considered quite inferior to him, the Rumanian 
who plays under the pseudonym of ‘Sinaia.’ 
Gordon is evidently either out of health or gone 
stale, probably the latter. We should advise 
him to take a rest, and not to play except in 
practise matches till Wimbledon. 

“Gordon was partnered by young Denys in 
the men’s doubles, and did better in them, get- 
ting into the semi-finals. But even there his 
showing was not quite what we expect from a 
Davis Cup man. On the other hand, Archie 
Denys was on the top of his form.” + 

There was more in the article. Vivian saw 
the names of Mrs. Littlethwaite, Mrs. Charles- 
worth, and others whom she knew lower down 
on the page, but she had read enough. Archie 
had played up for Jim, but Jim had not been 
able to play up for himself. She could read 
between the lines the story of his rapid decre- 
scendo. Jim was going to pieces because of 
her. 

Well, they would be in London, Jim and 
Archie, within a few hours. They were coming 
over from Paris that evening. And Archie, 
she knew, would come almost directly to her. 
She longed to see him, yet she dreaded the in- 
terview. What would he have to tell her about 
Jim? And then there was the coming trial. 
They would have to speak about that. But 
she must not allow herself to go to sad thoughts 
or anxious imaginings. The birth of the child 
was now very near. At the end of the month 
she expected to be a mother. 

To distract her thoughts she turned again 
to the paper, and read a good deal of its news, 
political, social, artistic. And she received an — 
impression of turmoil, of a world in travail, 
turning and turning upon itself as if in an agon- 
izing effort to feel less pain. Then her eyes 
fell upon these words, ‘‘A Sensational Case.” 
And then with veiled words that disclosed 
everything the story of the suit for slander was 
blazoned forth, with a promise of more precise 
details to follow. 

Vivian put the paper away. For a moment 
she felt very sick. Nausea, and an unusual 
sensation of feebleness, of dying away, which 
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cA VENETIAN breakfast room. 
jeaturing a rug of KLEARFLAX 


—decorated by Moore 


OORE, prominent decorator of Chicago, 

has planned a Venetian breakfast room 

which radiates an atmosphere of early morn- 

ing cheer and informal beauty. In it he makes 

effective use of Klearflax—the all linen floor 

covering which is coming more and more to 
be chosen fo: year round use in all rooms. 


For Klearflax offers many unique qualities. 
First, it has linen’s color beauty, as seen in the 
Klearflax solid tones, heathers and Picwick 
mixtures. And there are charming small all- 
over designs and bordered eftects—colors and 
patterns to blend with any decorative scheme. 


The newest Klearflax origination is the 
handsome Paramount—a fabric wonderfully 
richin color and texture, and of a luxuriously 
thick body. Unusually strong and heavy, it 
offers really remarkable wear. 


You know that “feel” of roughness and 
stiffness that all new linen has. And you know 
how it softens with use. Klearflax, too, hasa 
certain roughness of texture because the 
tougher linen fibres are woven in with 
the silky ones. These strands soon soften, 
however, and like all linen, Klearflax becomes 
finer and more beautiful. 

These same tough fibres give Klearflax a 


thick, heavy body that lies flat on the floor; 
and, because it is reversible, may be turned 


for double service. Compactly woven to pre- 
vent embedded dirt, Klearflax may be kept as 
fresh and bright as new, clean linen just by 
brushing and vacuum. And of course, being 
linen, it is mothproof. 

With all its unusual qualities Klearflax is 
very moderately priced. Everywhere, except in 
Canada, Klearflax standard sells for one price; 
ox12 rug $49; carpeting $4.10 a square yard. 

The all-over carpeting, joined with the prac- 
tically invisible Klearflax seam, is finding great 
favor as an artistic, satisfactory floor covering. 
You will find Klearflax at one of the better 
stores near you. 

We have an interesting new booklet which 
gives information on the art of home decora- 
tion. We will gladly send it to you free, if 
you will mail the coupon below. The Klearflax 
Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota; New 
York, Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth Ave.; Chicago, 
Lytton, Bldg., 14 East Jackson Blvd.; Boston, 
1058 Little Bldg. 


THE KLEARFLAX LINEN LOOMS, INC. 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Please send me free, your booklet on home decoration. 
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Klearflav 


LINEN RUGS & CARPETING 
fromThe Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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seemed both moral and physical, took hold on 
her. This was the first time she had seen any 
def:nite public allusion to the case. She had 
known it was coming, but now that it had come 
she felt unprepared to face it. She wanted 
more time. 

She had a strange and terrible feeling, too, 
that this was an outrage on the child. 

Leaving the paper, she lay back and shut her 
eyes. 


XV 


ARCHIE and Jim Gordon arrived in London 

that day by the boat train which got in 
just before six. They parted at Victoria Sta- 
tion, and Archie drove with his luggage to Pont 
Street. Before dinner he telephoned to Viv- 
ian. 

““Any chance of seeing you alone this evening 
after dinner, Vi?” he asked. 

There was an instant of silence, which sug- 
gested to him hesitation. Then she said: 

“T believe Clive will be in, but of course we 
can have a talk alone. Do come.” 

Archie hesitated in turn. He heard Vivian 
again. 

“What time will you come? I am lunging 
to see you.” 

“Sure we can have a quiet talk?” he asked. 

“Yes. Of course, we can.” 

“T’ll be there by nine.” 

“T read about you today. Congratulations, 
boy!” 

Oh, Whee 

EV eae! 

“Nothing. At nine!” 

Archie left the telephone. His young face 
looked emotional. There was no one in the 
hall to see that, so it didn’t matter. He went 
upstairs to his mother. 

“T’m going go see Vi after dinner, mother. 
She says we can have a talk alone.” 

“Tm glad of that.” 

Mrs. Denys looked gently at her son, then 
laid a hand on his. “Be very nice to Clive, 
won’t you, dear?” 

“T always try to be nice to Clive.” 

“T know you do. But just now let us do our 
very best. I’m sure he-is intensely sensitive, 
though he may not choose to show it. And 
probably he is specially sensitive with regard 
to us. That’s natural, I think. Besides, 
apart from that, if we were to show any strong 
feeling just now I think it would hurt dear 
Vivian terribly. You know what I mean, of 
course.” 

“Tl do my best for Vi’s sake.” 

“T know you will.” 

It was just after nine when Archie arrived in 
Chester Street. He was shown up to the draw- 
ing-room and was there for a minute alone. 
Then the door opened. He feared to see Clive, 
but Vivian came in. When he saw her, he felt 
an odd sensation of acute shyness. He could 
scarcely believe that this deliberate, slow-mov- 
ing girl, with the strange new look in her eyes, 
was the Vivian he had so often seen running 
light-footed on the courts, leaping to kill a ball 
at the net. 

She came to him, and they kissed each other 
rather awkwardly. Then she said, 

“Clive has gone out.” 

“T hope not because of me,” said Archie 
quickly. 

“He has gone to see his mother. He some- 
times goes to her for an hour in the evening. 
Come and sit down. Oh, Archie boy, I’m glad 
to see you again!” 

They sat down by the fire. Archie had so 
much to say that he felt tongue-tied. All he 
could find at the moment was, 

“T hope you feel all right, Vi?” 

SE Vec: 7? 

She began to talk about tennis, and told him 
what she had read about him and how pleased 
she was that he had come on so much in his 
game. He acknowledged that he had done 
better than he had expected. 


“Jim must have been pleased?” she said. 
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“Yes, of course. But I’d rather it had been 
Jim who had done well, much rather.” 

“Pm sure you would. But you are Jim’s 
pupil, and I know he takes a keen interest in 
you.” 

“JT don’t think he does now.” 

* Why not?” 

“JT don’t think he takes real interest in any- 
thing.” 

“T know he’s had an unsuccessful season, but 
surely it can’t be as bad as that.” 

“Tt couldn’t be worse, Vi; at least, it couldn’t 
be much worse.” 

“But what—” 

She hesitated. It seemed to her that she 
would be less than sincere if she asked the 
question that had been on her lips. 

Archie looked at her and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. His face was miserable. She guessed 
that he was longing to open out to her, but that 
his chivalrous feeling for Jim prevented him 
from being frank even with her. 

“T must see Jim,” she said. 

“Yes. I want you to. And yet I don’t 
know whether it will do any good now. The 
only thing that might do good would be if you 
were back in tennis.” 

“That’s impossible. 
before—” 

“Oh, I know, Vi. I was only saying—” 

“Besides—Archie, we must look things in 
the face—I think that would probably be dan- 
gerous now.” 

Archie flushed, looked down, and fidgetted 
with his hands. ‘Everything seems jolly diffi- 
cult these days,” he murmured. ; 

He looked up again, and his large yellowish- 
brown eyes held, she thought, a sort of de- 
fiance. 

“Well, if Jim’s to go, he must go, I suppose!” 
he said bitterly. 

“Archie dear, don’t you understand my diffi- 
culty?” 

“T think anything would be better than your 
dropping old Jim.” 

“T could never drop a friend. But I mustn’t 
make things worse by even the slightest insin- 
cerity. Jim’s not an ordinary sort of man.” 

Suddenly she was acutely aware of the two 
forces imprisoned in the two men who loved 
her, and fora moment she felt a creeping of fear. 

“Nor is Clive!”’ she added. 

And then, having again mentioned Clive, 
she gained resolution and had it out with her 
brother. She spoke of Jim’s letter and its re- 
sult, and of the necessity Clive and she were 
under of going through what she described as 
the last and final torment of a scandalous pub- 
licity. Archie listened, the flush still on his 
face. He did not interrupt her, except once, 
when he said: 

“Of course I knew all about it at Cannes. 
The whole Riviera was full of it.” 


It will be a long time 


AS VIVIAN went on speaking, she was grad- 

ually overwhelmed by a distressing feeling 
as of subtle egoism. She saw herself as a 
women yielding to a love which to her had 
seemed to touch the topmost peaks of joy, and 
almost to cease in’ fulness of joy; other satis- 
factions, too, not bodily, which she knew of but 
could never have put into words, such as 
women know in the perpetual nearness to them 
of a being they love. All this she had had from 
her love in the wonderful intimacy with Clive 
from which the whole world was excluded. The 
unhappiness her marriage had brought her had 
been out-weighed by these joys of which she 
could never speak, the raptures in which the 
world stood far away and ordinary life was for- 
gotten. But what had her love and its con- 
sequence, marriage with Clive, brought to those 
others whom she loved deeply too, but in such 
a different way—to her father, her mother, and 
Archie? Nothing really but distress, appre- 
hension, acute uneasiness, and even, perhaps, a 
sense of shame, in the glaring publicity which 
the scandal attached to Clive’s name had cast 
upon them because they were connected with 


her. Hadn’t they something to forgive her for? 
And she saw quite clearly, perhaps really for 
the first time, the selfishness of a deep love, the 
selfishness of her love for Clive. For a mo- 
ment she felt that she had ruthlessly sacrificed 
her family for her own benefit. 

“Archie,” she said, “it seems that my love 
for Clive brings unhappiness on you all. I 
wonder why that has to be. I don’t know. 
Have you ever felt angry with me about all 
this, ever felt as if you could almost hate me 
for the trouble I’ve brought into your lives by 
what I’ve done?” 

“Hate you? I like that! What next, Vi?” 

“No, Archie! Tell me the real truth.” 

“Tt’s simple enough, old girl. I wanted you 
for Jim. You know that well enough.” 
oT DO hate bringing unhappiness to you all,” 

she said. Her eyes filled with tears. “It’s 
horrible,” she added, “that even our loves do 
harm to each other. Everything that we are 
seems to have the horrible power to do harm, 
even against our will.” oe 

“Don’t worry, Vi. You oughtn’t to worry 
just now.” 

“You are all so good to me,” she said. 

“Well, what about you to us, if it comes to 
that?” 


“T only bring trouble upon you all. I know | 


Poor mother. I know how she feels.” 
“Tt will be all right. But if you want to do 
something for me, give a helping »and to old 
Jim ” 


it. 


you know?” 

Azchie’s eyes looked away from he.'s quickly. 
“T couldn’t say exactly. But when-—I mean, 
when you’re quite all right, and things are as 
usual, you might just show Jim you still take 
an interest in him and expect a lot from him— 
and all that. Clive wouldn’t mind, would he?’ 

“Clive told me he wished me to pe Jim’s 
friend.” ~ 


“What exactly is the matter with Jin? Do 


“Oh. Well, real friendship means a lot. I. 


think.” 
“You know how to be a friend.” 


“Well, hang it, I owe everything to Jim, and — 


I-should be an awful sweep to forget it.. Of 
course, I know you can’t do anything just 
now.” 

The ice between them seemed broken, and 
they were able to talk together more freely, 


more easily now, although there were always ~ 


the reserves between them which Vivian’s 
marriage had made inevitable. Archie told 
her all about his play on the Riviera, took her 
again into the old happy life of tennis. Their 
talk flowed. They were true brother and sister 
once more. They forgot that the minutes 
were flying. 

The drawing-room door opened, and Clive 
stood there looking inon them. Some words— 
what was he saying?—died on Archie’s lips. 
He got up. 

“Hullo, Clive!’ 

“Hullo, Archie! 
came in and shut the door. 
see my mother.” 

They shook hands. 
“Vou’ve done well, I know. 
lowing the game in the papers.” 

“Really? I didn’t know you bothered to 
do that.” 

“Marseilles seems to have been the best of 
all.” 

“Oh, it was pretty good. But a lot of the 
best players didn’t show up there. . I say, I’m 
afraid it’s awfully late. Id forgotten the 
time.” He looked quickly at his watch. 
“Nearly eleven. I must be off. Are you all 
right, Clive?” : 

“Splendid!” 

“That’s good. Well, Vi, good-night. Sleep 
well. I hope I haven’t tired you.” 

Clive went down with him to let him out. 
When they were alone together in the little 
hall, and Archie had taken his hat and stick, 
Clive said in a firm voice, 


Welcome back!” Clive 
“T had to go and 


I’ve been fol- 
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Look for che RED WHEEL 
WHEN Gas is not avail- 

able, oil is the most 
satisfactory cooking-fuel 
provided you use an oil brove 
equipped with Lorain High 
Speed Burners, which apply 
a clean, odorless,intense heat 
directly against the cooking- 
utensil. 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNE 


AMERICAN STOVE CO. 
31 Chouteau Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Please send me free copy of 
Lorain Efficiency Dinner 
Menu with Recipes. 


Name 
Street 


City & State 


Check your favorite stove below 





These famous Gas Stoves 
are equipped with the Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator: 


Clark Jewel—George M. 
Clark &Co. Div. Chicago, lll. 


Dangler—Dangler Stove 
Co, Div., Cleveland, O. 


Direct Action—National 
Stove Co. Div., Lorain, O, 


New Process—New Process 
StoveCo. Div:, Cleveland,O. 


Quick Meal — Quick Meal 
Stove Co, Div.,St. Louis, Mo. 


Reliable—Reliable Stove 
Co. Div., Cleveland, O. 
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One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you 


a choice of 44 
measuredand con- 
trolled oven heats 
for any kind of 


oven cooking or 


baking. 
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Cooks a Whole Meal—W hile You’re Miles Awav 


EE that long, black tube attached to the extreme right of tne stove in the above picture, — 


the tube with the indicator and wheel at the top? 


That’s the famous Lorain Oven 


Heat Regulator, the wonderful device that measures and controls the temperature of a 


Gas Range Oven. 


In the circle at the upper left is an enlarged view of the wheel, the Lorain Red Wheel. It’s 
marked with every cooking temperature you’ll ever need. Turn this Red Wheel until 
the indicator points to any desired temperature, and the Lorain Regulator will auto- 
matically maintain that exact temperature in the oven until you shut off the gas. 


By its accurate and automatic control of oven temper- 
atures Lorain insures perfect results with everything 
you cook or bake in the oven—perfect results, every 
time. 


It also makes possible many unusual cooking proc- 
esses such as the Lorain Oyen Method of Canning 
and Lorain Whole Meal Cooking. 


To cook a Whole Meal the Lorain Way all you 
have to do is this: place in the oven the several foods 
to be boiled, baked or roasted, putting them in any 
kind of utensils. * Set the Red Wheel at the temper- 
ature specified in our Direction Book. Light the 
oven burners, That’s all. 


Then you do what you please for three, four or five 
hours—do other household tasks, go shopping or 
visiting. When the specified time is up you'll find 
each and every dish deliciously, beautifully done, and 
teady toserve. Truly wonderful, isn’t it? And now, 
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AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
31 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
* Cook Stoves for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain 
Regulator cannot be used on these 


surely, you want to know more about the handsome 
gas tanges that are equipped with the Lorain Oven 
Heat Regulator. 


Wherever gas is available are agencies where Lorain- 
equipped Gas Ranges are sold, and where the Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator will be gladly demonstrated 
to you. In the meantime mail the attached coupon 
for a free copy of the Lorain Efficiency Dinner Menu, 
prepared in our own Research Kitchen under the 
supervision of one of America’s noted cookery ex- 
perts. It gives full instructions for preparing and 
cooking the entire meal. 





*There are so many Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges in use, and so many 
owners that use the Lorain Whole Meal Cooking Process, that American 
Stove Company now offers through its agencies a six-piece set of heavy ~ 
aluminumware especially designed to fit the ovens of Lorain-equipped 
Gas Ranges. (See above illustration.) When not in use all the small 
pots can be nested in the large roaster. The set is sold at a reasonable 
price. 
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“Y’m tremendously sorry for all this beastly 
business about that fellow, Aubrey Sabine.” 

“Oh—yes.” 

“Of course I’ve had to take action.” 

“Of course.” 

“One thing is—it will clear the air. 
that will be all to the good.” 

“Rather!” 

“T only wanted to say how sorry I am for all 
this bother—the dust this sort of thing kicks 
up. You might tell your people that.” 


And 


“T will. But it’s his fault, not yours. And 
he’s got to pay for it.” 
“T am glad you take it like that. Good- 


night, Archie.” 
“Good-night, Clive.” 


XVI 


VIVIAN'S child, a son, was born in the night 

during the last week of May, just before 
dawn, in that hour when human strength of 
body and mind often seems at its lowest ebb. 
The coming of the child was attended by com- 
plications which for a time put the mother’s 
life in grave danger. Clive had to endure a 
period of agonizing doubt, during which he 
looked into the abyss, stared at a terror of 
gross darkness, and felt about for a courage 
which evaded him, like a thing felt for in water, 
and moving always out of reach as the water 
moves stirred by the searcher. 

He managed somehow, mechanically it 
seemed to him, to look and appear calm, even 
cold, during that agony. The doctor was 
surprised by the apparent completeness of his 
self-control. Mrs. Denys, who was also there, 
was less surprised. Being a woman, she was 
able to read Clive more easily than they could. 
Instinctively she knew that this English re- 
serve covered a blaze of fear. At moments 
she saw him as a child chilled by fear of a thing 
not understood, felt the pathos of him as she 
had never quite felt it before, even began to 
comprehend Vivian’s love for him as hitherto 
she had not comprehended it. 

Often in the past she had secretly wondered 
why Vivian loved Clive so much, as Archie, as 
Jim, had also wondered. That night—why, 
she did not exactly know—she ceased to won- 
der. In spite of his apparent coldness she 
must have realized Clive for the first time. And 
she knew somehow that if Vivian died it would 
break Clive’s heart. He would not die be- 
cause of that death. A strong man in natural 
health does not die so easily. But the main- 
spring of his life would break if Vivian went 
from him. Mrs. Denys knew that and mys- 
teriously comprehended for the first time why 
Vivian loved him, had been drawn to love him 
instead of Jim Gordon, her tried comrade in so 
many arduous encounters, her companion in 
tastes. There was something in Clive which 
Jim lacked, some peculiar intensity, and it was 
a thing to draw a woman. 

About an-hour before the child was born 
Clive did something which Mrs. Denys won- 
dered about then and afterward. She and he 
were together in a small upstairs sitting-room. 
The doctor and the nurse were with Vivian. 


- Mother and husband kept away under orders. 


The one door cf the room, which gave on to a 
landing from which the staircase descended to 
the first floor, was shut. The carpet outside 
was thick and deadened the sound of footsteps. 

Mrs. Denys was sitting in an armchair near 
the window, which was slightly open to the 
warm May nignt. She was trying to occupy 
herself with a piece of embroidery, but often 
her eyes could not see clearly what she was 


.doing, and not seldom her hands faltered and 


ceased to move. She and Clive had long since 
given up attempting to talk. Now and then 
they exchanged a brief remark. Generally 
they were silent. And in that mutual silence 
they were listening with the strained attention 
of those who listen for the possible coming of 
death. 


- Clive was sitting near the door. There was 


an electric lamp just above him, and he had a 
book in his hand. The light shone on bis 
thick hair, his weary, anxious forehead, and the 
book. Now and then he turned a page with an 
uneasy hand. And each time he did that Mrs. 
Denys glanced across the room at him, then 
looked again, or tried to look, at her embroid- 
ery. She knew that Clive was listening all the 
time, as she was. But the carpet on the stairs 
and landing was so thick that they would not 
know if any one were coming until the door 
opened. It was really no use listening. Yet 
they had to listen in the silence cf the night. | 

Presently there was a faint rustle, and the 
curtains near Mrs. Denys moved. A little 
wind had touched them from cutside.. The 
rustle caused her to glance toward them for an 
instant. When she looked again across the 
room, she saw Clive, half turned from her, 
standing by the door. She saw his white 
cheek—deadly white it looked—his ear, the 
close sweep of his thick, short hair. And she 
saw his right hand hanging down, opening and 
shutting, opening and shutting. 

It was at once evident to her that he had 
either actually heard, or felt, some sound out- 
side, though she had heard nothing. She lis- | 
tened with strong attention. But no sound 
came to her. 

Suddenly Clive turned and looked at her, 
and his eyes seemed to hold an intense, even 
a terrible inquiry. It was as if—she thought 
afterward—his eyes cried out to her, “Do you 
hear what I hear?” She was going to speak, 
to say, “What is it?” when he held up a warn- 
ing hand. And his forehead wrinkled in a 
frown that seemed menacing. But she under- 
stood that it was not menacing, but was caused 
only by his intense desire to hear—not to be 
interrupted. An instant passed. During it 
Mrs. Denys thought that the blood died away 
from Clive’s face, the whiteness of which began 
to look Jike the whiteness of chalk. Then he 
clenched his right hand, pulled up his body 
stiffly, laid his left hand on the handle of the 
door, epened it sharply, and immediately 
stepped out on to the landing and shut the door 
behind him. 

Left alone, Mrs. Denys felt suddenly cold. 
She knew in that moment the coldness of a fear 
not comprehended. For a moment she 
thought of following Clive. The reasonable 
supposition was that he had heard something 
in the house, a call perhaps from nurse or doc- 
tor, a summons to Vivian’s room. If so, it was 
natural that Vivian’s mother should share any 
knowledge conveyed to him. And Mrs. Denys | 
slowly got up from her chair with the intention 
of following him. She even crossed the room. 





But when she reached the shut door, she could | & 


not bring herself to open it. She was afraid 
to openit. In such a peculiar way it had been 
shut against her by Clive that she simply did | 
not dare tolayahandonit. And after waiting | 
a moment slowly, she went back to her chair, 

sat down again, and with shaking hands picked | 
up her embroidery. 


AlMost directly the door was reopened, 
and Clive came in. 

“Who was it? Who came up the stairs? 
Who was outside?”’ Mrs. Denys whispered. 

Clive shut the door. ‘No one.” 

“But what did you hear?” 

“Nothing,” he said. 

But she felt that he was telling her a lie. | 
She realized that Clive had gone out of the 
room like a man bracing himself, summoning 
all his resolution to meet an adversary. 

“But what did you think it was?” she per- 
sisted. 

“Well—”’ Clive stopped, looked .at her, 
then went on slowly, like one weighing his | 
words. “I imagined I heard some one cn the | 
stairs, and then on the landing. It seemed to | 
stop outside the door—I fancied.” 

“Tt?”? said Mrs. Denys. | 

“The foot.” | 

She was silent, wondering. 
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After the Verdict 


“Tt was imagination,” he then said firmly. 
Again she felt that he was telling her a lie. 
“And Viviane” she said. 

“We must wait. We can only wait.’ 

“Ts she—have you heard anything?” 

“No. I didn’t go to her room. The house 
was silent. There was nobody about.” 

“Are you sureP” 

rary 

He looked at his watch and sat down. 

She never knew why he had gone out of the 
room in that strange, horrible way and had 
shut the door behind him as if against her. She 
never spoke of the matter again to him. She 
never mentioned it to any one. 

When at last the doctor came to say that 
Vivian had given birth to a son, Clive stood up 
and said simply, 

“Thank you.” 

The doctor looked toward Mrs. Denys, and 
she got up, with sudden tears rolling over her 
face, and went toward him. He tumed, and 
she followed him out of the room, passing Clive 
with a look of thankfulness and blessing. But 
when she was outside and had gone a step or 
two down the stairs, she felt that she must 
speak to Clive, touch him. And she turned 
and went back. When she reached the door- 
way, she saw Clive kneeling with his back to 
her at the window. He had pulled away the 
curtains and was leaning out with his arms on 
the window-sill. And his body was shaking. 


XVII 


"THE boy whese coming had caused such fear 
and pain was exceptionally small, frail, and 
delicate from his birth. Vivian rapidly recov- 
ered her health. Although she had been ap- 
parently close to the gates of death, her strong 
constitution asserted itself victoriously when 
her baby was with her. And the doctor had 
soon no further alarm on her account. But 
the child did not seem to derive from its 
mother. He was puny and distressful, had the 
shattered look of a very old man, and some- 
thing abnormally remcte in his small pale eyes. 
The nurse, an experienced woman, instead of 
making the time-honored assertion that he was 
a remarkably fine child, shook her head and 
said to the elder Mrs. Baratrie that she didn’t 
believe the baby was “Jong for this world.” 
Even Vivian herself from the first felt doubt- 
fulabout herbaby. She loved it, but she loved 
it in fear. Sometimes, when it was sleeping 
beside her and she looked at it in the night, she 
was overtaken by a prophetic feeling of im- 
permanence. She could not feel that in the 
morsel of life that stirred against her there was 
vitality capable of outliving her own. When- 
ever she looked at her baby, fed him, felt his 
tiny body, which often squirmed and writhed 
as if endeavoring blindly to escape from some 
terror, she was haunted by the thought, 
“There was one who did not want you.” And 
it seemed to her that somehow the baby had 
mysteriously been dowered with the knowledge 
of that day long ago in Knightsbridge, when as 
the darkness began to fall a voice had said: 
“T don’t think a man like me ought to have chil- 
dren. I don’t think it would be fair.” She 
had decreed the child. And the child was here. 
But—for how long? 

She never discussed her fears about the child 
with Clive. What he felt for their son she did 
not know. But she knew the agony he had en- 
dured on her account before the birth. He told 
her that in a few sentences, and in the telling 
used a word which startled her. He spoke of 
“punishment;” said, “I thought that punish- 
ment was coming upon me that night.”? When 
she asked him, “Did you think you deserved 
punishment ;’’ he answered, “‘Yes.” 

“Why?” she said. 

“Because I married you, and by marrying 
you involved you in my trouble,” he answered. 
“You were meant for an open, healthy, happy, 
care-free English life. If you had married, 
say—” He paused. 


“Whom?” she said. “Tell me, Clive.” 

“Tf you had married Gordon, you would have 
had it. Now you’ll never have it.” 

“Tf you had refused to marry me after your 
trial, do you think I should have been happy?” 
she said. 

“Not then. Not at first. 
have been some day.” 

“You know me, and you don’t know me,” 
she said. : 

They spoke of the name to be given to the 
child. She had not forgotten that Clive had 
said his name was not to be handed on to his 
son, if the baby were a boy, and she asked what 
they should call him. Clive seemed to have no 
special wish, but suggested Archibald after her 
brother, or Henry after her father. She hesi- 
tated, then rejected both names. 

“Haven’t you any favorite name?” she 
asked. 

Clive said he hadn’t. His manner was so 
curiously indifferent that for a moment Vivian 
felt anger, the sudden quick anger of a mother, 
which has something animal in it. 

“Do you think it doesn’t matter what my 
baby is called?” she said flushing. 

“T don’t know that a name matters very 
much,” he said. ‘Especially as nearly all 
parents give their children pet names.” 

“We call you Clive,” she said, still with a 
touch of anger. 

“T suppose I’m not the sort of fellow who is 
given a pet name.” 

“Let us call baby Clive,” she said. 

And she looked at him with a sudden defiance 
in hereyes. | 

She knew at that moment that he knew she 
was combating an expressed wish of his which 
she had not forgotten. She wished him to 
know that she had not forgotten it. . Just then 
she was putting her will against his, and almost 
with heat, like one in a fight. 

“T don’t wish that,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“T hate my name.” 

slivclon: ta f 

“Are you sure you will never get to hate it?” 

“Oh, Clive,” she said, with a sudden rush of 
bitterness and tenderness, combined, “chow can 
you be so doubtful about. me? It’s horribly 
cruel of you. Can nothing I do ever give you 
complete confidence in my love? Why are you 
so distrustful? If I were like you, I-should 
never have a happy moment. But I’m not. 
I trust you absolutely. And you ought to 
trust me. It isn’t fair.” 


But you might 


HE felt strangely inclined to cry, and the 
feeling made her ashamed, for she despised 
what is sometimes called ‘womanly weakness.” 
But since her illness and the birth of the baby 
she had not felt as usual. Her self-control 
seemed to be lessened, her moods to be more 
changeable. And sometimes an almost terri- 
fying feeling of fatal hopelessness swept over 
her suddenly. It came to her now. 

“You must trust -me,” she said. “You 
shall or—” 

He took both her hands and held them 
tightly. ‘Ido. ‘Ido absolutely. If I didn’t, 
I shouldn’t be able to get along at all.” - 

“Then please never speak like that again.” 

“I won’t. Don’t be afraid. Iwon’t. And 
as you wish it, let us call baby Clive. What 
does it matter? He will make his own life. 
He won’t be a replica of me. You are in him, 
thank God.” 

Once again his will had rétreated before 
what he thought was hers. And it was not 
even really hers. But something, some mys- 
terious inhibition, prevented her from saying 
so just then, and, once the moment was passed, 
it seemed too late to explain that she had only 
spoken moved by a passing impulse ef anger 
because he had seemed indifferent about a mat- 
ter affecting the child. 

Every one seemed to think it quite natural 
that the boy should be given his father’s name, 
but to Clive’s mother the decision brought 
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sweet-smelling—ready to iron! 
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of women it’s a dream come true. ‘The 
Snow White Cabinet Clothes Dryer has 
made it possible. 
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placed in the Snow White directly from 
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plete both tasks with ease the same day. 

Besides, clothes dried in the Snow 
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Of course you serve Hawaiian Pine- 
apple. Every woman does. 

But do you buy it in convenient, easy- 
to-serve Crushed form? 

And do you know all its tempting, 
proven uses? 

Pies, cakes, salads, fruit-cocktails, des- 
setts, sundaes, ices. Endless ways to 
serve it. 


Clip and Paste in Your Recipe Book 


et es * es et 
HONOLULU SHORTCAKE: Spread well-drained | 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple thickly between lay- 
Jers of plain cake, cut in squares, Serve with whip-| 
ped cream, 
| ““Criss-CRoss” Pie: Heat two cups crushea| 
Hawaiian Pineapple. Mix 34 cup sugar,! teaspoon 
| salt and 2 tablespoons flour. Add the hot pineapple | 
and bring to the boiling point, stirring constantly, 
and add 1 teaspoon butter. Cool slightly, add 1 
beaten egg and z tablespoons lemon juice. Pour 
Jiato pastry lined pie pan and arrange strips of pas- 
try across the top. Putinto a hot oven and after 
10 minutes reduce heat and bake about 30 minutes | 


longer 
PINEAPPLEADE: Mix I cup water and 4 cup | 
sugar, boil roiminutes and chill, Add 3 cups ice 


water, 2 cups of the syrup drained from Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple and !4 cup lemon juice. 
SouTH SEA ISLAND Fruit Cup: Remove the | 
skins from 3 bananas, cut in quarters lengthwise 
ped slice in quarter inch slices, Arrange in cock- 
tail or sherbet glasses. Pour ice cold Crushed Ha- 
waiian Pineapple over each allowing about { cup 
#o each serving. Garnish witha candied cherry endl 
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Dept. 52, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 

Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.”’ 
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After the Verdict 


apparently a peculiar joy amounting almost 
to exultation. She assumed that Clive had 
wished it as well as Vivian, and Vivian did not 
undeceive her. She could not tell the truth 
of what had passed between her and Clive, so 
she said nothing. But she wondered about 
Mrs. Baratrie. There had been strangeness 
in the misery of her mother-in-law, and now 
there was strangeness in the joy. In each 
there seemed to be present defiance. But 
while in the misery the defiance had shut every 
one out, in the joy it seemed to open arms, to 
bid Clive, Vivian, the Denys family, and even 
Mrs. Baratrie’s few intimate friends share 
closely with her, be solid with her in sheer 
pride of happiness. And by this peculiarity 
of joy Vivian seemed to measure for the first 
time what Mrs. Baratrie’s mystery had been, 
to plumb its depths. 


ig WAS arranged that the christening of the 

baby should take place at St. Giles’, but be- 
fore the date fixed for the little ceremony the 
child was taken suddenly ill with convulsions. 
The doctor came and looked grave. He said 
little to Vivian, but when Clive was alone with 
him and asked for his opinion, he said: 

“Many young children have this sort of 
thing and get through it, but I’ll be frank with 
you, Mr. Baratrie. Your child seems to have 
very little stamina. From the first it bas been 
puny and delicate. I don’t know why. 
You—” he looked hard at Clive—‘“you are all 
right. Any one can see that, though of course 
you have a lot to worry you, if you’ll forgive 
me for saying so. As to your wife—the whole 
world knows what she is, one of our most 
famous athletes. But the baby doesn’t seem 
to have inherited from either of you.” 

“Do you think he will die?” asked Clive. 


| “T wouldn’t say that. But—” he paused and 


looked at his feet for a moment—‘you 
meant to have him christened in St. Giles’ by 
Mr. Herries?” 

Oiecu 

“Well, I shouldn’t delay the christening.” 

“You mean—hbetter to have it soon—here?” 

“Yes. That’s what I should advise. Of 
course, the child may very likely recover. But 
no harm will be done.” 

“T will speak about it to my wife.” 

“T should. But don’t alarm her. Tell her 
it’s merely a precautionary measure such as I 
should advise in any similar case.” 

When the doctor was gone, Clive went to 
fnd Vivian. She was not in her little sitting- 
room. He guessed she was with the baby, and 
was about to go to her room, when he saw her 
coming down the stairs. 

“I wanted to speak to you,” he said gently. 

“Yes, I know. The doctor has been saying 
something to you that he didn’t say to me. 
Hasn’t he?” 

He looked into her eyes. 

“What was it?” 

“Vl tell you in here.” 

They went into the sitting-room, and he 
shut the door. 

“Arem’t you going to sit down, dear?” he 
asked, as she remained standing close to the 
door. 

“What did he say about Baby?” she an- 
swered, as if she had not heard his last words. 

“Te spoke about the christening. He knew 
it was going to be in St. Giles’. But he advises 
us to have it quietly here, as Baby isn’t quite 


“Ves,” he said. 
? 


| the thing.” 


Vivian said nothing for a minute. He saw 
ber swallow and then open her lips, but no 
words came. A great change seemed to bim 
to come in her eyes, like knowledge stirring 
deep down in them and then forcing its way up 
mysteriously to the surface. And the know- 
ledge looked out at him with a tremendous 
solemnity that seemed to hold something of 
menace. He had never seen Vivian look like 
that before; he had never imagined that she 
could look like that. In that moment, though 


(a girl stood before him, he seemed confronted 


by immeasurable age. ‘‘Very well,” she said, 
speaking at last. 

“There is nothing to be alarmed about. 
That’s what Dr. Greyke said. It’s merely a 
precautionary measure.” 

“Why do you speak like that to me, Clive? 
What is the good of such words between us?” 

“But Greyke told me—” 

“All doctors think that they have to be liars 
in their profession. But you and I are not 
doctors. I shall ask Mr. Herries to come here 
and christen baby tomorrow.” , 

She went out of the room, leaving Clive 
ashamed. Yet he loved her frankness. With- 
out it she would not have been Vivian. Never- 
theless with it went a power of penetration that 
at moments reminded him of a highly tempered 
spear. 

That evening Vivian told him that she had 
arranged about the christening. Bob Herries’ 
had promised to come early in the afternoon of 
the following day. He could not come in the 
morning. Otherwise he would have fixed an 
earlier hour. She had already told Mrs. Bara- 
trie and her mother what had been arranged. 
Mrs. Baratrie was going to be the baby’s 
godmother. The godfathers were to be 
Archie, and Robert Martin, Clive’s solicitor. 
Vivian had chosen her brother as godfather; 
Clive’s choice had fallen on Martin. This had- 
surprised Vivian till Clive said: 

“Martin is a very quiet man, but he’s really 
rather a wonderful fellow. I owe him a great 
deal. If he accepts, our child will have some 
one to look to, some one absolutely reliable and 
straight. Martin will take being a+zodfather 
seriously. It will mean something to him. 
To most men it would mean very little or 
nothing.” 

And Vivian had understood, and Martin had 
accepted without manifesting any surprise. 

Now Clive communicated with Martin and 


-received his promise to come to Chester Street 


on the following day for the christening. 

That night, after all the arrangements had 
been made, the baby seemed suddenly better. ° 
Before going to bed Clive went into Vivian’s ’ - 
bedroom to look at him. Vivian was already 
in bed, but not asleep. A night-light was 
burning by the bed and the tiny cot at its side, 
giving out a faint yellow radiance. And this 
faint yellow radiance suddenly took Clive back 
to his nursery days, to the earliest recollection - 
of his childhood. 

He bent down to Vivian. 

“He’s sleeping,” she whispered. 

“Do you think—” 

“Nurse says he is better.” . ; : 

Her eyes looked very soft and luminous in 
the dim light. She stretched up her arm, and 
Clive felt her warm hand on the back of his 
neck. 

“You do want him to live, don’t you?” 

He heard the yearning of all the mother- 
world in her whispering voice, and his eyes 
were suddenly dim. How he loved Vivian at 
that moment. All the life that was in him © 
seemed to surge up in a great wave of tender- 
ness. All he was, all he could ever be, moved 
and aspired in that wave. = 

“Yes,” he whispered. “Yes.” nee 

She smiled, and he knew that she believed 


him. 
XVIII 


FouR days after his baptism, after a period 
during which the strange calm of little 
Clive persisted, the convulsions he had suffered 
from suddenly returned. Under their attacks 
the small amount of strength he had failed; his_ 
resisting power ebbed away; on the sixth day, - 
toward evening, he died. bs ta 
He was buried in a country churchyard, at 
the village of Mayling in Surrey, not very 
far from London, where Vivian’s parents had 
a cottage to which they often went from 
Friday to Monday in summer. It had never 
been Vivian’s home. They had taken it since 
her marriage. But she wished her baby to lie 
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the churchyard there. She could not bear 
the thought of burying him in a crowded 
London cemetery. The churchyard at May- 
ling was surrounded by green sloping meadows 
and leafy woods. Flowers grew in the tangled 
_ hedgerows. The soft Surrey hills kept watch 
not far off; seemed to keep the busy world out 
with quiet steadfastness, warders of nature set 
there to, guard from disturbance the long 
sleep of a little child who had opened his eyes 
upon life, but had not been destined to know it. 

At the funeral, which was held by the 
clergyman of the village, an old man who had 
lived there for nearly forty years peacefully 
doing his simple duties, this prayer of the 
‘sixteenth century was said, by Vivian’s desire. 

“O Lord, support us all the day long of this 
troubelous life, until the shades lengthen, and 
the evening comes, and the buisy world is 
hushed, and the fever of life is over and our 
work done. Then, Lord, in thye mercy, grant 
us safe lodgeing, a holy rest, and peace at the 
last, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

- When Vivian asked Mr. Bainbridge, the old 
rector, to say this prayer at the grave side, he 
looked at her mildly for a moment before re- 
ane in his weak, gentle voice, which was 

ike the voice of some ethereal old woman: 

_“That is a beautiful prayer. I know none 
_ more beautiful. But do you think it is quite 
suitable to offer it up at the funeral of a little 
child?” 

__ “My baby won’t hear it,” she said. “But 

his father and mother will. I want you to say 
it for us, if you don’t mind, for his father and— 
and me. We need that prayer.” 

- “T will gladly say it,” the old rector replied. 
And when he began to speak it, standing by 
Clive’s side, and looking down into the hole in 
the Surrey earth where Baby lay, Vivian whis- 

aes it with him. Clive, rigid and gazing 
before him into the green summer which 
circled them with its happiness, caught frag- 
ments of the prayer from her lips—‘‘this 
_ troubelous life—world is hushed—safe lodgeing 
—peace—” Birds were singing. Grasses 
moved in the light breeze, quivered as if they 
were endowed with the life which Baby had re- 
signed so swiftly. The sky was blue and had a 
look of depth. Vivian lifted her eyes from the 

_ grave and instinctively raised them to the sky. 
And immediately a day of the past was with 
her, the day of Clive’s acquittal, and she was 
standing by the window in Mrs. Baratrie’s 
house in Knightsbridge, and looking at the sky 
over the Park. To drift in that blue and to 
_ sink away—how would that be? Falling, fall- 
ing, falling through immeasurable blue; dying 
away from the world and this life in blue! 
What strangeness, what release! She had 
dreamed for a moment at that window, when 
the fate of Clive hung in the balance. And the 
blue was still there above her. But a little 
more than a year had passed, and Clive and 
she were husband and wife, and already their 
child had gone from them. And she seemed to 
see little Clive, like a far-distant white speck, 

fading from them in blue. 

5 “Amen!” 

It was over. She touched Clive’s hand. And 

his hand was terribly cold. She took her hand 

away quickly. 

: Always afterward, when she thought of that 

_ day, she thought of a far-distant white speck 

_ fading in blue, and of the icy cold of Clive’s 

- hand. 
ie XIX 













r ‘\LIVE’S action for slander against Sir 
__\* Aubrey Sabine was down to come on in the 
_ High Court, London, after the Long Vacation. 
The preliminaries had already been gone 
through. 
: But it was the end of July before the ground 
_ was cleared at last for the action. Then came 
_ the great pause, the interval of the Long 
_ Vacation, which began on the first of August. 
___ Clive had gone through all these legal pre- 
liminaries with scarcely a word to Vivian about 


- 


After the Verdict 


them. He had simply told her that his solicitor | © 
was doing all that was necessary to prepare the | | 


way for his action. As she had not been going | 
anywhere during that spring and summer she 
had not been in the way of hearing any of the 
gossip of London, and since the morning when 
she had read in her newspaper that ugly para- 
graph about a forthcoming “sensational case” 
she had not looked at another paper. Then 
Baby had come, and Baby had gone. Her 
brief period of motherhood had passed almost 
like a dream in the night. And now suddenly 
there was a strange emptiness, a strange, stark 
interval of calm, through which a girl in 
mourning had to live somehow, before the 
autumn came with its inevitable burst of 
horrible sensation. 


FOR August and September Clive rented a 
small, but pretty, house in Surrey, backed 
by chalk clifis above which were fir groves, 
and fronting a big view over rolling country 
bordered by distant blue hills. He went up to 
business five times a week, so Vivian had many 
hours by herself. She wished for this solitude 
at first, and told Clive she preferred not to have 
any, even the most intimate, visitors. But 
toward the end of August Archie came down to 
stay with them. There was an excellent hard 
tennis court in the garden, and one of grass. 
And Clive persuaded Vivian to begin playing 
again. She had not had a racket in her hand 
since the autumn tournament at King’s Club, 
and she felt an almost invincible reluctance to 
play—why, she did not exactly know. But 
when Archie was there, she agreed to go on 
court, chiefly for his sake, and they had some 
singles together. After three or four days of 
play Vivian was surprised to find some of her 
enthusiasm for the game she excelled in stirring 
in her once more. 
Clive must have noticed a change in her, 
slight though it was, and one day he said to her: 
“Ask Gordon to come down for a week-end 


and play. We never see him now. Why 
is that?” 

“Jim?” she said, and looked at him as if 
startled. 

“Ves. Why has he dropped us? Why 


didn’t he come to see us when he came back 
from France?” 

“T think probably Jim feels uncomfortable 
since he wrote you that letter,” Vivian said. 
“He had to write it, of course. But I dare say 
he feels very badly about it.” 

The mask-like look came into Clive’s face, 
which seemed to set into a hard fixity devoid of 
any definite expression. ‘I wish you would ask 
Gcrdon down,” he said, “or get Archie to 
write to him for you. He did me a good turn 
when he wrote to me. I don’t want him to 
think I am ungrateful.” 

“Very well, I will ask him,” she said, but 
rather doubtfully. “But if it’s for tennis, we 
shall want a fourth.” 

“Dl play. Of course, | am not up to your 
form. You are all first class. But if you can 
put up with me—”’ 
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“Clive!” she said, with a sudden rush of 
tenderness that seemed to her incoherent. _ 

“Well?” he said, still keeping the mask-like 
look. 

“T’l] write to him.” 

“To, dear.” . 

And he went cut of the room rather stiffly. 

To Archie’s delight Jim accepted Vivian’s 
invitation, and on the Friday following his 
acceptance he arrived at Monk’s Hill in the 
afternoon. Clive had not yet come back from 
the city, and Vivian and Archie were alone 
in the house. E = 

Tt was now nearly eight months since Vivian 
had seen Jim, and she marked at once the 
change in him. He had put on flesh. She had 
always known him as a strong, sinewy, fine- 
drawn athlete, trained to a hair, keen, wiry, 
with an alert body and a thin, almost fiercely 
energetic face. Now the face had broadened 
out. The cheeks, especially near the eyes, 
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looked puffy. The body was heavier and 
seemed to have much less youthfulness in it 
than formerly. And the eyes, which had been 
so steady, watchful, and determined, the eyes 
of the true athlete, now looked self-conscious, 
sometimes—and that seemed incredible in 
Jim—sometimes even furtive. There was no 
ugly redness in the complexion. Jim’s face was 
still brown, still kept a certain out-of-doors 
look, But the hair about the temples had 
grown grayer, and his movements were less 
light, less springy, than they had been. 
Nevertheless Vivian was struck harder by 
the change in his manner, indicating inner 
mental change, than by the alteration in his 
figure and face. Jim looked a dreary man. 


HEN they met, he smiled. He gripped 
her hand hard. There was a sound of real 
gladness in the voice that greeted her. But, the 
first moments of intercourse over,-he seemed to 
slip—and she felt that it was a slipping back— 
into a dreariness, that she guessed to be 
habitual. It was as ifa film had grown over his 
whole nature, concealing its light. It was 
always difficult to Vivian to play a part, be- 
cause it was natural to her to be sincere. But 
she tried at first to play a part with Jim. She 
made it her aim to seem unobservant, to hide 
from him that she had noticed a change in him. 
Archie helped her vigorously. Clive would not 
be back till the evening. The day was bril- 
liantly fine. Archie suggested a game of tennis 
after tea. None of them cared to play a 
triangular game, and Vivian said she would 
stand out and umpire for her brother and Jim. 
“Tm awfully out of form,” Jim said, the 
furtive eyes turning toward Vivian, then glanc- 
ing away. “Archie saw me on the Riviera 
and at Wimbledon. I don’t know what it is, 
but something’s put me completely off my 
game.” 

“Never mind,” she said. “There’s no gal- 
lery.” 

In Jim’s game Vivian saw the new dreariness 
she had detected in his look and manner. Jim 
could not play actually bad tennis. He knew 
too much about the game, was too accustomed 
to it for that. But he was no longer-the Davis 
Cup Jim who had triumphed with Vivian in 
many Mixed Doubles before crowds of spec- 
tators. His swiftness was abated. There was 
a certain perceptible effort in his play. Vivian 
felt that he could no longer last as he had been 
able to last in the old days. 

After he had played two sets with Archie she 
resolved to put him to the test, and said that 
she would put on her shoes and have a match 
with him. She went off, assuming his assent, 
and came back in a moment racket in hand. 
Jim was sitting in a garden chair smoking a 
cigarette. He got up, when he saw her, rather 
heavily. 

“Td rather play with you than against you, 
Vivian,” he said. “If I thought there was a 
chance of tournament play with you again, 
I—” He broke off and picked up his racket. 

“Would you buck up then, Jim?” she could 
not help saying. F 

She saw Archie’s eyes turned on her 
anxiously. 

“Come along!” she said. “You'll beat me, 
of course. A first-rate man can always beat a 
woman. But I’m going to give you a good 
match.” 

And when she was on the hard court—she 
deliberately chose the faster game—opposite 
to Jim, she put forth all her powers. 

Archie, watching the match, saw again the 
athletic sister he had missed when he came 
home from France. The child had vanished. 
And today it seemed to him that the mother of 
the child had vanished, too, and that the old 
Vivian of the courts was with him once more. 

An unusual tension in the two players com- 
municated itself to him. He felt conscious of a 
strife which was more acute than the normal 
strife of even the most ardent tennis players, of 
a hidden, subterranean strife which he could 


not quite understand. And _presently—for 
Vivian drew ahead—he found himself being 
traitor to his sister. For with all his force of 
will he wanted Jim to win, to buck up, to carry 
the thing through with the iron determination 
which used to be characteristic of his friend. 
And when Jim did make an effort—when it was 
almost too late, though—and equalized, and 
at last went out a winner by two games, ten to 
eight, Archie thrilled with a sense of triumph 
which he did not fully understand. He under- 
stood it better that night when he was alone for 
a moment with Vivian outside her bedroom 
door, and she said to him in a low voice, 

“T tried hard to beat Jim today.” 

“T know you did, Vi. And you played almost 
in your old form.” 

“Yes. But wouldn’t it have been awful if I 
had beaten him!” 

Then Archie fully understood. “Awful!” 
he said soberly. 

“Archie, we must get old Jim’ back to-what 
he used to be. We simply must!” 

“Tt’s in your hands, old girl, not in mine.” 

Vivian looked at him for an instant strangely. 
Then she said only, “Good-night, Archie boy. 
Life’s difficult—difficult.” 

She went into her room and shut the door. 

Clive and Jim, the two men who loved her, 
who she knew loved her, were together down- 
stairs in the smoking-room. When her door 
was shut, she went over to the window and 
pulled up the blind. Then she switched off the 
light and sat down close to the window. 

The stars over Surrey were bright. Suddenly 
Vivian found herself thinking cf African stars— 
so she called them to herself. And with the 
thought there came an abrupt realization. She 
got up and stood by the window. 

She could go with Clive to the Place of 
Happiness. The obstacle to that journey, to 
the fulfilling of that intense longing of Clive’s, 
was removed. Baby was gone. Tears came 
into her eyes. Ever since Baby’s death she had 
suffered terribly and had instinctively hidden 
her suffering. For she did not know what 
Clive’s feelings about that death were, whether 
he at all shared her sorrow. Her will, so it 
seemed to her, had been canceled by little 
Clive’s death. Fate had fallen in with Clive’s 
will. She could not talk about that with Clive. 
But she could do something to make him, 
perhaps, happier for a short time than he had 
ever yet been with her. And she would do it: 

She felt like one on the edge of a long 
journey, and already traveling in mind. 
A conviction came to her that she would, be- 
fore very long, be isolated with Clive as she 
had never been isolated with him yet. How 
would it be then? She moved about the room. 
She would tell Clive at once, that very night, 
that she would go with him to North Africa, 
would go out in camp with him above the 
Plain of the Gazelles, would visit the villa by 
the sea with him, Then he could look forward, 
through the coming days of misery and 
scandal, to the peace with her which he had 
yearned for. 


SHE looked at her watch. It was five 

minutes to twelve. She wondered if Clive 
would be very late in coming to bed. As she 
was wondering, the door opened, after a soft 
knock which she did not answer, and he 
came in. Z 

“Still up!” he said, looking at her with sur- 
prise in his eyes. 

“Yes,” she said. “I was wondering when 
you would come. I want to tell you some- 
thing.” 

He had shut the door and now came up to 
her. She noticed that his face looked hot and 
his eyes feverish, The mask-like expression 
was gone. She wondered what had been hap- 
pening downstairs, and could not help saying 
quickly, 

“There’s nothing wrong between you and 
Jim, is there?” 

“Why should there be?” 


“You look as if—” she stoppeu. 

He went quickly up to a long glass that 
stood in the angle of the room, looked into it’ 
for a moment, then turned round. ‘My face 
gives me away. That’s what you mean, isn’t 
it, Vi? I’m off guard for once and didn’t know 
it till you told me.” 

She said nothing, and after a moment he 

went on: 
“Gordon and I have been talking about the 
case. It had to be done some time or other. 
He told me exactly what took place at Lord 
Dartree’s, gave me all the details he could 
remember. He’ll be my principal witness at the 
trial. Seems odd, doesn’t it, that Gordon 
should be dragged into my life like this?” 

“Ves,” she said. 

She went to sit down close to the window. i is 
He followed her and stood by the window, gi a SCM, 
leaning with one arm on the sill. ty ee a Ee onsnee ee Se 

“JT thanked Gordon again for telling me, and i : 
_ giving me a chance to stamp out once for all 
_ the infernal rumors that have been going about 
since my trial. By the way, I ran across 
G. H. Heathcote today.” 

“Where?” 

“Tn the Bath Club. I went in there for a 
minute before coming to the station. He came 
up to me, but I turned my back on him. A lot 
of men saw it. We’ve had a letter from him 
denying flatly that he ever said what Aubrey 
Sabine attributed to him. But I know he did 
_ say it.” 

“How can you know?” 
_ “He’s got the face of a fellow who always 
believes the worst. He did say it, and } cut 
him today. He’ll have to go into the witness- 
_ box and lie at the trial. Perhaps that will teach 
him to be more careful in the future as to what 
he says about other men. Do you remember 
_ that evening at the theater?” 


“ At bis theater—yes.”’ CTh Si M e 
_ “T knew that night I was going to have TN t 
trouble with Heathcote. I felt it, and I was e ix l C rea a 


right. Well, Gordon’s done me a good turn, 

and so told him. I'll put my foot on this nest ’ aL 

of wasps and make an end of as many asIcan.| Ifeveryoneknewhow quickly a delicious breakfast 
But, my God, Vi—the stings!” can be prepared with Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, 


“ce “f ” . 
Clive! pancakes would soon become the national break- 


She reached d took hold of his hand : : aqme 
Biche oped loin heideher. |. fast. 9 First put on your pan or griddle. While it 


“Just before you came up, I was looking at} heats, add water or milk to Pillsbury’s, and your 
the stars, and they made me want to do some-| hatter is done. Grease your hot pan a bit and pour 


thing.” it in. The heat browns the batter into fluffy cakes 


He turned his head and looked out of the 3 ; ; Bs 1 
Bees hat wasii?’” he asked. and, six minutes in all, they’re ready to serve. Make This Test Yourself 
“Baby hasn’t stayed to prevent me,” she} 9 Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour contains only highest- Pour alittle Pllsbury’s Pancake 


said, in answer. grade Pillsbury-standard ingredients mixed and it—see its fine, velvety texture 


He remembered at once. She knew that by] Sifted to powder-fineness. Have these delicious — =its,cteamy-mhite celet, ve 


i | f ! Pill i -' de flours. 
the expression in his eyes. E to illsbury shigh grac 
V j H € l n't be ( k for brea ast tomorro W: J Just a post That’s why Pillsbury’s ma kes 
Little Cli e! he said.. e cou d A b a panca es at 


the burden you put upon him.” card request will bring “Better Pancakes and How such delicious pancakes. 
“T?” she said, suddenly on the defensive, as} ¢ Make Them,” a little book of helpful recipes. 

she had been~once before when there was a 

ee ee ee chuld, |“! put a burden on Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour makes equally de- 


as ici ith 1 old-fashioned buckwheat flavor. 
| “Didn’t you give him my name?” licious cakes with a real old-f 











PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


ut h is neck. “Did you 
HE put her arm round his neck id you MINA BOLE eee 


| love him at all?”’ she said. 
“Yes. I didn’t know whether I should. But 


when I saw him, I did.” Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
“T wasn’t sure. There are many things con- : , Pancake Fl 
i - Pillsbury’s Best Flour ancake Flour 
nected with you that I’m not sure about. Buckwheat Pancake Flour ee Bran Wheat Cereal 
There’s something very strange in you, Clive. Rye Flour Graham Flour arina . 
Perhaps, when we go away, I shall understand HeAne 
more.” te 


“Go away?” 

“Didn’t you understand what I meant 
when I said that Baby hadn’t stayed to prevent 
me? But you did. I knew by your eyes.” 

“Do you mean Africa?” he said in a low 
voice, 

EV es.?? 

He put his arms round her in a strange, 


eo Pillsburys 


“Do you mean the Place of Happiness?” 
ee an 


“Tt’s waiting for us. It’s expecting us. I 


can see the oleanders by the stream. They iI 
were happy there—those two. Perhaps their One of the fami Ly 
__ happiness there has prepared the way for ours. 
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After the Verdict 


You say it was the stars made you want to 
get away?” 

“T think it was. I was looking at them and 
then thought of those places.” 

“The white house by the sea, too—near Sidi 
Barka among the palms!”’ 

ce Yes. ”? 

His arms tightened about her. “But then— 
do you mean that we shall be away for a long 
while?” 

“Just for a holiday.” 

“Then it can’t be the house by the sea. To 
go there would mean taking it—if it is empty, 
if it is free.” 

“TI only thought of it because you told me 
about it.” 

“But you thought of it. You can’t get away 
from that. When I passed it that day with 
Campbell, T had an odd intimate feeling about 
it that I’ve never had about any other house 
that I’ve not been in. We didn’t stop. We 
just ran by. But I felé that house. Perhaps 
that meant something, Vi.” 

“We could only go away for a little while,” 
she murmured. 

She tried to make her voice obstinate, but 
she remembered how she had longed to submit 


her will to Clive’s in some great way, some way 


that would make up to him for all that he had 
endured, was enduring still because of her will 
to which he had yielded in the past. And she 
felt weak in his arms. Should she give in? 
Baby was gone. She had only Clive left. He 
had suffered far more than most men are ever 
called upon to suffer. A recrudescence of 
misery lay just ahead of him. s 

“I think this last business is worrying my 
partners a great deal,’”’ she heard Clive’s voice 
saying above her. 
They don’t say much. But, Vi—Vi, are you 
listening?” 

Ee eseg 

“But I don’t think they’d be very sorry if my 
name went off the firm’s letter paper, off the 
plate on the door in Austin Friar’s. All this 
scandal, all this newspaper fuss, all this hum of 
ugly talk and wonder, doesn’t do a business 
firm any good. I don’t think they’d be very 
sorry to get rid of me.” 

“But they stuck to you before,” she forced 
herself to say. 

“Yes. But they didn’t anticipate a revival 
of my scandal. They didn’t expect to have the 
whole world talking about me again. You 
haven’t been going about, Vi. You’ve been 
hidden away for a long time. You don’t know 
what people are saying. You don’t realize 
what a first-class sensation I am wherever I go 
now. Every day in the train up I have to run 
the gauntlet. And a reputable, old-established 


to fool) unenlightened as to the cause of his 
taking off. 

He had one friend, a woman, who did not 
avoid him—for people as a rule run from a 
misanthrope. When his unhappiness would 
become acute, he would go to see his friend, 
and pacing the floor, he would pour out to her 
the tale of his latest woe, winding up with the 
assertion that. he would yet end it all; they’d 
see! Then she would talk soothingly to him, 
maybe lure him into the hills for a brisk walk, 
tire him out, change his point of view. Grad- 
ually the blackness would leave him. Some- 
times he would return with her to her home, 
and sitting down at the piano, run his fingers 
over the keys till he found language for the 
thing he really wanted to express with his life— 
only nothing would let him! And out of his 
playing would come such longing for human 
friendliness that—well, perhaps it was this that 





gave his one friend patience. Later, however, 


“They’re good fellows. ~ 


stock-brokers’ firm, with a great reputation 
among the county families, isn’t keen on that 
sort of thing. They’ll never tell me so, 
They’re too good fellows. But I know in my 
bones that if I were to resign, my partners 
would sing a Te Deum in the office. And 
small blame to them.” ‘ 

Vivian understood suddenly, as she had not 
understood before, what Clive had to endure in 
the City. He had not hinted at it to her till 
now. She was cloistered in the peace of Monk’s 
Hill. But he was, as he had just said, running 
the gauntlet five days a week in London. And 
even the journeys to and fro must be terrible. 

“T understand, dear,” she said, still in the 
low voice. 

“Think it over!” he whispered. 

And she felt his hot lips on hers in a burning 
kiss. And the kiss asked her, entreated her, to 
do what she had once refused to do, the thing 


she had thought she could never do even for 


him. 

And as she felt it, felt the long, subtle and 
intense pressure which was so much more in- 
timate, so much more human, than speech, 
she was no more sure of herself. : 

The death of little Clive—his removal by 


Destiny—seemed somehow to have loosened 


the foundations of her character, to have 
weakened her will, even to have confused her 
sense of right and wrong. She was terribly 
doubtful of herself. For in the great question 
of the child it seemed as if judgment had been 


pronounced in favor of Clive and against her. 


Clive lifted his lips from hers. She felt him 
turn and loosen his arms from about her. She 
looked up and saw a sharp, watchful expression 
in his face, as if he were listening intently. 

“What is it?” she said. 

“T heard a footstep outside in the garden.” 


As she looked at him, she was surprised to 


see a sort of dusky pallor creeping over his face. 
He let her go entirely, got up, and stood in a 


strained attitude listening, with his face 


turned toward the open window. 

“T wish you’d put out the light, Vi,” he 
whispered. 

Wondering, she got up and switched off the 
light. Then he went to the window cautiously 
and looked out. For an instant there was dead 
silence in the room. In it she distinctly heard 
the sound of a slow footstep outside on the 
terrace which ran along the front of the house. 

“Who is it?” she asked, going toward the 
window. ‘Can you see?” 

Clive turned round. He was smiling. She 
could see that in the dimness that was not 
dense darkness. 

“Yes. It’s only Gordon,” he said. 

He lifted his hand and pulled down the blind. 


(To be continued) 


When Love Dictates 


(Continued from page 32) 


he would return to his club./and begin all over 
again to accumulate fresh reasons for hating 
the world. m 

The time came at last, a few days before a 
Christmas when the spirit of jollity in the air 
got insufferably on his nerves, that he decided 
to end his life at once. His “dose”? was now 
ready. There was no reason for delay. He 
went to his room, swallowed his mixture, and 
with freshly kindled interest, for he was a true 
scientist, lay down to note the effect .. . 
Minutes passed . . . hours . . . nothing 
happened. It was as if he had taken no dose. 
In utter disgust he flung out of bed into his 
clothes and went to see his friend, to whom he 
poured out an account of his latest failure, 
soundly berating the disloyalty even of drugs. 

She listened, then she took a new tack. She 
said: “To all intents and purposes, then, you 
are dead. You wished it. You willed it. Itis 
only by a quirk in chemistry that you are not. 


a 


— es ee SS eee”: mDmrCUhLFrhmrlc erTmhUCUhCTmUCUChCO 


_ Very well, then, from this instant you’re a dead 
man, for it’s the intent and not the letter of the 
law that counts.” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“Just suppose,” she went on, “that at this 
instant, instead of talking with me here in the 
flesh, only your spirit could speak. Suppose 
that now you were actually gone out of your 
body; that instead of it being the old earth-you 
full of earth-poisons that is talking right now, 
only your spirit were communicating with 
mine. In other words, suppose Love alone dic- 
tated—what changes would you make?” 

He flung himself into a chair. ‘TI suppose,” 
he said at last, ‘‘my niece Molly might as well 
have those old andirons she’s hinted for every 
Christmas since she was married—as if I, being 
a bachelor, had no feeling for family heir- 
looms!” 

“Good!” said the friend, ignoring the rising 
tide. “Molly gets the andirons. What next?” 

He became interested. “Well, my cousin 
Martha always wanted grandfather’s old home- 
stead. She is the eldest of us and has the most 
sentiment about it. Let her have it! I only 
left it to my valet to spite her.” 

A pencil was working. ‘Cousin Martha gets 
the old homestead. What next?” 

He sprang to his feet and began to pace the 

_ floor. “Brother Jim never told his family that I 

let him have my entire fortune to save him 
from bankruptcy! That was twenty years ago 
—and he never told them! Let them think I 
was sponging off him all those years that I 
lived in his house like a poor relation while he 
was getting his business on its feet! Let them 
think I was one more burden—” 

“Wait, wait,” interrupted the friend, “that’s 
old earth-self talking, and that self has no 
medium now. Only Love can speak.” 

He sank into a chair, breathing hard. At 
last, “Well, I suppose I could cancel old Jim’s 
note. I left it to be collected and the money to 
go to my club. That would cripple old Jim, 


- might make him fail . . . Yes, I suppose I 


might as well cancel that note.” 

_ And so the game went on between the two: 
he was a dead man—that is, the earth-self was 
dead, and Love alone dictated . . . 


LJTTILE by little the new habit of thought 
and act was established. Little by little he 
became asa new man. Molly named her baby, 
that arrived almost with the andirons, for him. 
Jim read his New Year’s present letter, then im- 
mediately assembled his family and told them 
the truth about the loan, how long ago he had 
faced ruin, from which his brother had saved 
him. The family, full of compunction, began 
to show him kindness in endless loneliness- 
lifting ways; began to try to make it up to 
Uncle. Cousin Martha reopened the old home- 
stead and called the scattered members of the 
family together in a reunion that brought them 
all closer in spirit and interest. Uncle’s 
eccentricities were overlooked, his actual un- 
happiness recognized, and such was the hu- 
manizing effect that as time went on he became 
one of the most generally loved of old bachelors, 
going about the earth steadily playing a game 
that never ceased to bring zest intc his life. 

“T resolve to let Love dictate.” Just sup- 
pose that line were written at the top of every 
white sheet in the land, where the pencil trails 
hesitant. Just suppose that resolve were lived 
up to for one year. Can you sce what a 
difference it would make? 

This is a day of earnest quest after truth: 
What is right? How bring about success? 
There are outlines, surveys, and questionnaires. 
Long lists have reached me—as they have 
thousands of others—demanding facts as to my 
birth, ancestry, education, work, play, reading. 
But not a single questioner has asked “What 
have you found to be the vital thing in living?” 

_As if it didn’t matter. As if we were only so 
‘many machines, galvanized and set going, the 
one thing of moment to others being the 
manner in which we operate, our upkeep, our 
output. Well, let us turn questioner and do 
some probing on our own account. Let us go 
back to that very oldest book, written by the 
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When Love Dictates 


Egyptians some thousands of years before 
Moses. They were a learned people, full of 
knowledge: what thing had they found out 
that they considered of the most importance to 
hand on to others? We read, “Live, therefore, 
in the House of Kindliness.”’ 

Let us go to the Chinese, who invented 
printing and achieved centuries of peace— 
which shows the power of the printed word in 
achieving a desired condition ina nation . . . 
What do we find dominating this earliest of all 
printed literature? Only precepts concerning 
the conduct of men toward men that they 
might learn to live happily together on the 
earth . Look into the Bible—what words 
are most frequently used? Love, mercy, faith, 
light, peace: the lessons faught there—out of 
life experience—needed these words more often 
than any other in their telling . . . Let us 
come on down: the Pilgrim fathers and 
mothers are landing on a bleak coast, home- 
sick, forlorn, frightened by the isolation and 
the dangers of the wilderness that crept over 
them like a cloud. What counts most in that 
testing time? Love—only that. Divine Love 
interpreted in terms of kindness to one another, 
is mutual helpfulness . Let us move on— 
pioneers are on the long trek west. What 
assures the success of the expedition, as the 
driver prods his weary oxen across the un- 
charted wastes? It is the human quality, 
that is all; the cooperation between mor- 
tals, the helpfulness of one with another, 
when there is illness, loss, a death, when 
savages attack, when the elements hurl their 
blasts ... . Time passes. Inventions change 
modes. The traveler rides on cushions instead 
of hard wagon seats, and covers six hundred 
miles a day instead of ten. He even flies and 
does his two hundred miles an hour. But what 
is still the most vital thing in his life? What 
records the high-water mark of his evolution as 
an enlightened human being? Not steam, not 
wheels on rails, not even wings, but love, just 
that. The measure of his love for his fellow 
man, love interpreted in terms of human 
helpfulness. 

The new church is of stately architecture, 
with an eloquent pastor and lovely music. The 
school building is of the latest pattern, the 
equipment the most modern, the teachers 
have diplomas from our foremost institu- 
tions. A mother goes among her children 
providing them with instruction, preparation 
for life. But is Great Love back of all these 
manifestations of energy and efficiency? Or 
only pride—church pride, civic pride, maternal 
pride? 


RECENTLY visited a ‘‘Home” for old 

people. The manager took me all over the 
place, showing me his electrically equipped 
kitchen, his vacuum cleaners, his sanitary 
plumbing, his shower baths, etc. And then we 
came upon the inmates, huddled, in all the crisp 
freshness, in an abject sort of apathy. The 
manager did not see them, so absorbed was he in 
his explanation of his fire drill. But I saw 
them, saw their dreary faces, no light in them, 
no warmth, no inspiration. And I know that 
every one of them would gladly leave it all— 
run, to get away, if necessary—to find some 
homely kitchen of familiar memory where a 
wood stove, perhaps, gave suffocating heat in 
summer, and wet wood, perhaps, made fires 
difficult in winter, but where human contact 
was friendly. To sit on some porch where the 
boards swayed, perhaps, or the roof leaked, but 
where some one went in and out who cared, 
who showed it in eyes and words and common 
little services. 

Brains and efficiency—plus love at some 
point—have given us all sorts of institutions 
for caring for our unfortunates. But are these 
institutions anything more than blind alleys 
into which mortals who otherwise would be in 
our way are run—unless they are filled with the 
spirit of Love? 

Probe as we may, where we may, in what 
times we may, among the low of earth or the 


high, we find the same thing: everywhere and 
in every age human happiness and security 
have depended on the presence of Love. Don’t 
you suppose those old writers, those inspired 
ones, sensed that? Don’t you suppose that 
they saw that inventions would take care of 
themselves, sciences would take care of them- 
selves, knowledge would take care of itself? 
Given the globe with all the elements in it, and 
on it, and over it; given man with his inquisi- 
tive mind—there could be but one outcome: 
Man must eventually conquer the earth, ride 
on the tides, make the winds do his bidding. 
Not failure cf scientific research, invention, and 
discovery would check progress of civilization— 
only failure in Love. This was the thing to be 
guarded against, the thing emphasized. 


Watcu a little child at his play. It is not 

difficult to teach him to spin his top, but 
to let the other little boy take a turn at spinning 
his top. It is not difficult to teach him to add 
and multiply and divide figures in the school 


room—he awakens easily to this lesser form of — 


knowledge—but it is very difficult to teach him 
to add the lonely little outsider to his game 
when on the playground, to multiply his 
friendships, to divide his “treat.” And yet we 
have expended our energy on the one and left 
the other to chance. Always we have been 
conceited about our brains, considering mental 
power the highest mark of human attainment, 
when all the time love power holds the highest 
place. Brains informed by love have rid the 
world of many ills, but brains not so informed 
have put into the world a balancing portion of 
ills. The aeroplane carries medical supplies to 
a stricken region, but it also drops bombs on 
houses of suffering. God gave us brains to use; 
he never intended that we should sit idly and 
wait for blessings to be put in our hands. He 
gave us brains for equipment in conquering the 
earth—but he gave us the Light that shines 
from Great Love to direct our brains. 

“A new commandment I give unto you. 
That ye love one another” . . . “Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven, for she loved 
much” 
it wasn’t birth, or ancestry, or education, or 
methods of work—or even facts of biology or 
Gatling guns or death-dealing gases that the 
Christ emphasized as the things of highest im- 
portance to the race: only this, the necessity of 
Great Love. I can imagine Him saying, “If 
only they have Great Love, they will want to 
be kind to one another; they will want to dis- 
cover all the secrets of the earth for the benefit 
of human happiness; give them Great Love, 
and all else will follow.” 

Picture yourself at the end of life, about to 
leave: and then conduct a questionnaire of your 
own: What gave you your great moments? 
That high-powered car? That beautiful new 
home? The thrill from such things—fine as it 
is and desirable—goes, at the last, I imagine, 
along with all purely earth things, but that 
which persists through to the end and beyond— 
isn’t it the voice of one who spoke with com- 
passion when you were deeply troubled? The 
hand that gripped yours when you needed re- 
assurance? The note of sympathy that came 
like a bird’s song into the waste place life had 
made about your . . . Then the memories— 
that night you held a sick baby to your breast 
all through the hours when its exhausted 
mother could keep up no longer—a time when 
you stepped aside and allowed another to win 
the prize that gave her an interesting trip, be- 
cause you felt that she needed it more than you 
did—a weariness of months when you helped 
another to make a foundation on surer ground 
—words that rose at times like searing flames 
to your lips, but that you suppressed—winged 
words that went softly— On such things as 
these must we depend to string that last chain 
as with pearls for our caressings. We need 
have a care lest the chain be scantily strung, 
lest our groping hands find a poverty of 
LECASUTES fey. ; 

“T will let Love dictate.”’ Can we do better? 


. Our probing would suggest that ~ 






















































God’s Girl 
(Continued from page 65) 


growing up straight and healthy and satisfied. 
So long as she was clean inside, what did it 
matter? Grime was good forachap. Kid was 
keen watch-dog, and for his part he had a gun 
pointed on any one molesting his child by word 
‘or deed. Some day—maybe in two or three 
years—he would get her a bright dress and 
some hairpins. Then the first decent fellow 
who saw her—very simple! 
Supper over, Macord threw himself on his 
sshuckins bed. This was what night was for, 
noking and dozing while the pines sighed and 
a home-made broom scratch-scratched the 
. He didn’t even know when Ruby-yan 
bed the ladder to another husk bed under 
eaves. No formal good-nights between 
m. 
The child took off her shoes and jumped into 
d with the rest of her clothes on. It was 
enough up there; cozy, with the red light 
ring up between the cracks and getting 
led in the cobwebs. Ruby-yan’s fastness 
windowless, the cracks tacked over with 
: per, but she had stripped off a splendid 
phole fronting Lonesome Valley. 
he big moon was up now, ’way up. It laid 
weled bridge across the canyon, and the 
her’s fancy walked there. It walked to 
t the stranger-girl. Face like a star, the 
nger-girl had. Green flowing cloak with 
ds of brown fur. Wrist-bag that glittered. 
stranger’s voice had honey init. Ruby-yan 
just loved to be called “Monkey” that a-way! 
he child finally slept, and next she knew it 
was morning—Sunday morning. We skip that 
restless eternity. 


A ONDAY came up thick with fog. Fine 
*"* drops glistened on Kid’s splendid coat 
-and Ruby-yan’s rough mane as they loitered 
rough the rank, sweet needles and mosses. 
hen the sun made a window in the clouds, 
e strays stopped on the edge of the canyon 
d watched the m sts come up. 

t first it was all of a troubled whiteness 
m there, like the feathers of pale moths, 
ured, or the ashes of bleached pansies, 
d. A wavering whiteness, like water 
attered in a marble fountain. Then the 
ors drew apart from each other, forming 


Kid!’ Ruby-yan muttered 
awesomely. “My good Gosh!” 
__ And Kid cowered and whined at the mystery 
g. 
_ That waiting for her first present was 
heroically cheerful. But at eight o’clock Ruby- 
yan decided that Dan’l must have made a 
miscue and slipped through the fog into the 
‘canyon. That had happened. At nine, she told 
mebbe Dan’! had been held up by robbers. 
hat, too, had happened. At last tears, big 
terrible, made tracks down her cheeks. 
“Kid,” she sobbed, “I’m jest so darned tired 
-wisht I was dead. I wisht we was both 
ea dd.” 
And then, oh joy! the mail-wagon was heard 
to grind and shudder up the winding shale 
|. Dan’! Forsyth resembled that strangest 
insects, the praying mantis. With his gray 
ing eyes, his long neck and skinny hands, 
d his wrists doubled with the reins high up, 
sand the mantis were ludicrously alike. But 
an’l was the gentlest man in the Hills and the 
sest. Route 4 said “They wa’n’t nothing 
idly a-tall he didn’t know.” Ruby-yan 
ord asked him things. She asked about 


~ “Dan’l,” she questioned soberly, “what is 
God, inyways?” 

_ Dan’l was busy, but he answered right back: 
“God made the world, Ruby-yan. He is the 
at Father of all.” 

“Dorgs, too,” Ruby-yan specified. “But 
must-a made a bobble and got Kid’s eyes 

D- 


‘Dan’l snapped a rubber band around certain 
“Don’t you like Kid that way?” 
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“No man wrote this book!” 


¢ 
“Here’s how I know: 


“The Minute Tapioca Cook 
Book (new edition) is full of just 
the sort of things one house- 
keeper tells another. New rec- 
ipes for using leftover bits of 
meat and fish in tempting en- 
trées. Desserts that the children 
may eat to their hearts’ content. 
Little hints on how to make 
sauces smoother and pies juicier. 

“And full directions for making 
more than thirty delicious dishes. 

“No man would have thought 
of including the three short 
articles on feeding children and 
convalescents and on planning 
the family diet. They can be 
read through in ten minutes, and 
they offer real, usable informa- 
tion.” 

Maybe tapioca casserole stew 
will prove to be your family’s 
favorite. Or it might be baked 
cheese tapioca. As soon as you 
read the recipes, you'll want to 
try every one. 

Tapioca is so 
good for you! 


good—and so 


In hearty entrées, or in des- 
serts, tapioca furnishes twice as 
much energy-producing material 
as fresh eggs—and more than 
five times as much as milk! 

To make sure of the best re- 
sults, be sure to get Minute 
‘Tapioca. 

Here’ s the reason 
Minute Tapioca is superior to ordinary 
tapioca in three important ways: First, it 
requires no soaking. Second, it cooks in 
fifteen minutes. These two advantages 
are the result of special scientific treat- 
ment at the factory. 


Third, Minute Tapioca is prepared by 
an exclusive process in a modern Ameri- 


can factory—as clean as your own kitchen. 


Accept this spectal offer 


The new edition of the Minute Tapioca 
Cook Book is full of practical recipes. 
Suggestions on “Planning the Family 
Diet,” “Good Foods for Children,” and 
the fascinating “Story of Minute Tap- 
ioca’” make the new Cook Book even 
more interesting and valuable. Send for 
your copy. It is free. 

A generous sample of Minute Tapioca 
will also be sent, if you will enclose two 
cents In stamps. 

Mail the coupon below—now. 


SSS MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 


Pea 
Popes 





Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 
* 31 VAN BUREN ST., ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Minute Tapioca Company, 
31 Van Buren St., Orange, Massachusetts 


(Check one or both of the following squares) 
Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
I Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 
Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. I 
I] enclose two cents in stamps. 
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ROBINSON'S 
Darley Babes 


“Patent” Barley 


(and Milk) 


When Mother’s Milk is deficient 
in quantity or quality, cow’s milk 
(fresh, dried or condensed) modi- 
fied with Barley Water made from 
Robinson's “Patent” Barley forms 
an ‘ideal substitute and provides 
an easily digestible and nourish- 
ing food for Baby. 


FREE BOOKLET useful 


to mothers and ex- 
pectant mothers sent on request. 


J- & J. Colman (U.S.A.) Ltd. 


Dept. B-324 90 W. Broadway 
New York City 





FROM “NEW ORLEANS : 
Conway’s offers exquisitely fashioned gar- 
ments befitting a dear baby, Conway Baby 
Garments (nationally known) are made of 
imported materials by French needlewomen— 
experts in the art taught by Ursuline Nuns 
f tothe French settlers. Original and Parisian © 
, designs. Sizes, infants to 4 years. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
describing layettes, dresses, caps, coats and 
Te : slips. Garments sent 
: ® on approval when bank 
Key reference is given. d 
N29 CONWAY’S 
SHEARS 1200 St. Charles Ave. 
ere WS New Orleans 
a) 2 ‘ 


\ 


eerles 5 
tTRA0E TNFANT SEAT max 


A folding, portable toilet 
seat that can be put on and 
taken off in a jiffy. 
Special patented clamp lodks 
securely and automatically 
to any toilet seat. 









Folds quickly and compactly, 

Has sanitary open front, 

Baby is held securely by 

safety strap. 

A necessary convenicace for 
ome use and traveling. 

Send for free booklet show- 


ing our complete line of 
infant toilet seats, 















Folds like this 
Sold by leading cepartment stores and specialty 
shons. If not sold in your locality, write us. 
DUPLEX SAFETY SEAT CO. pean Rochester, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of the Kiddie Toylette, 
Seat, Stik-Tite Infant Seat, 







Peerless Infant 
Duplex Stocking Forms. 












ATERNITY apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. Newest style book, 
dresses, coats, corsets, underwear, 
Patented features provide ample expan- 


sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 


Sane Bryant $6.2" New York 
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God’s Girl 


“T like him better that way. Hit’s almost 
as ef he was two dorgs.” 

“When God makes a critter plumb ugly,” 
Dan’! added, ‘‘there’s always something that’s 
better’n looks. Take me, Ruby-yan. I reckon 
I’m about the ugliest thing in the mountains, 
but my Susannah wouldn’t trade me for the 
handsomest dad she could find. Hit’s my win- 
ning ways,” he wound up, with a chuckle. 

“God must a-made me a britches girl,” 
Ruby-yan persisted bitterly. “If I was 
a petticoat one, would you like me better, 
Dan’l?” 

“Not on your tin type. Britches or petti- 
coats, yore the nicest girl I know—barring 
Susannah.” 

Of course a man like that wouldn’t tease a 
child by dropping precious mail into the post- 
box. In two jiffies the door had been yanked 
open and a square parcel about as big as noth- 
ing went right to its place. 

There are certain ones who wrap a present 
as a rose its petals. This present was folded in 
satiny paper, under which were filmy tissues 
flattening down a gleaming spray of holly. 
Then came a hinged box disclosing on a bed of 
velvet a ring with a blue, a very blue, stone. A 
truly present it was, for all it did make a hand 
look “turribly grimish.” Ruby-yan wouldn’t 
let Dan’l see the ring om her hand. He asked 
who sent it, and she shook her head. Dan’l 
drove on thoughtfully. 

“Pore baby!” He’d like to see any one put 
his Susannah into britches! 

When the stranger girl sent Ruby-yan her 
picture in an oval locket on a slim little chain, 
Dan’l asked what else she was looking for, and 
she held up four fingers. She couldn’t speak in 
words. Weighed down with happiness, Ruby- 
yan was. She was greatly puzzled over her 
third surprise. Dan’l said it was toilet water. 

“Dan’l,” she asked humbly, “what is ti-let 
water?” ; 

The mail-carrier slipped the purple ribbon, 
the circle of white kid, and the glass stopper 
from the slim bottle that had come safely in a 
long cork box. He held it to Ruby-yan’s nose. 

“Fit smells like lilacs.” She squinched her 
nose ecstatically. ‘Lilacs with rain on ’em. 
But what is it fer?” 

And Dan’l explained that so far as he knew 
it was to sprinkle in bath water to make one 
sweet. 

“What bath water?” persisted Ruby-yan. 

“Well, my Susannah’s got a little tin tub,” 
explained Dan’l, making ready to move on. 
“And she catches rain water to scrub herself 
from head to foot. Her aunt up in Little Rock 
sent her a bottle like this, only hit’s roses. 
When I smell roses and hear her dragging her 
little tin tub around, I know I’m going to get 
a mighty sweet bedtime kiss.” 

So that was it! 





ITH only half the Mondays gone it seemed 
there couldn’t be anything worth while 
left. Then, the crimson-bound book with pic- 


| tures of an arrogant old man, a lovely little 


woman, and a boy in lace and velvet and long 
yellow curls. Yes, and a majestic dog that 
might have been related to Kid. The story was 
a world favorite, but Ruby-yan couldn’t read 
a word. 


“Kid,” she said, angrily, “hit’s a darned 
shame the way I’m brung up. Other young- 
uns c’n read. Other young-un’s c’n—Rats, 
Kid, what’s the use! God must a-lost me. I’m 
a goner, onless she”—this with sudden hope 
—‘‘tells Him where I be.” 

“She,” was the stranger-girl, who walked 
silkenly, like the wind. Who must be intimate 
with God. Ruby-yan realized that the stranger 
girl must have been to a lot of trouble getting 
presents bought and mailed. She couldn’t 
know, of course, how progress across country 
to see a famous illustrator had been delayed for 
the picture in the locket. She told Kid they 
wa’n’t nobody in the hull world like the 
stranger. Prob’bly she was God’s own girl. 





The weather closed up in January. With the 



















































cold nipping her, Ruby-yan sat hours an 
hours on her bed in the fireless loft surround 
by her presents, thinking and thinking. Out- 
wardly she had not changed. Inside she was 
stretching, swelling, budding for the blossom. 
It is likely God’s girl foresaw this when she 
spent the price of a box of gloves on an ivo 
toilet-set. Dan’l didn’t pretend to know all 
about such a fine outfit as that, but he took 
pains to find out about that fifth Monday 
present. Every single bitter day that week, 
Ruby-yan was there to ask something over. 
To crave help. 

“Dan’l,” she coaxed, “I know you’re in a 
yank, but I jest can’t do my yother hand.” _ 

She meant she couldn’t trim her right-hand 
nails. Lots of folks can’t. Dan’l left off what 
ever he was doing and sliced five raggidy ends 
slick as a ribbon. Dan’l bragged about them. 
He had a jit over her hair. J 

“What you been doing to hit?” he asked 
admiringly. 

Ruby-yan’s almost white hand went up. 
“Breshing and breshing hit, Dan’l. They was 
enough of them breshings to make Kid a 
piller.”’ 

“Plenty left,” nodded Dan’l, moving on. 
“T never saw so many nice smooth curls.” 


ROM then on, Ruby-yan beautified reli- 

giously as one says a prayer. All the wonders 
of the satin-lined box were laid out on a clean 
paper—soap, hair-brush, toothbrush, comb, 
file, curved scissors, chamois, talcum, orange 
wood stick. Some things, unskillfully applied, 
brought blood, but that was nothing. Nothing 
at all. Macord wondered vaguely over his 
girl’s tamed hair and clean hands. It wasn’ 
near time to get her hairpins. It was years be-= 
fore she’d have a dress. 

But there came to Ruby-yan a dress—not 
such a garment as Macord would have chosen. 
No. Dan’l told his women folks he never saw 
such an outfit. Most dresses, he said, were’ 
“peenk,” or blue. This was gray—like rain 
It wasn’t a flimsy concern, either. Snug enough 
and big enough. So far as he could remember 
the skirt was finely plaited, and the waist 
bloused over a sash with fringed ends that 
slipped under embroidered straps and looped 
on the side. 

Sure enough, who knew? Ruby-yan didn’t 
know the names of all that went with the gray 
dress. Oh, yes—the gray silk and wool stock- 
ings, the embroidered hankie, the little suede 
slippers with pearl buttons! But my goodness! 
—the bloomers of smoke-colored silk with 
shirt to match, and supporters with silver 
buckles—how was she to know unless she tried 
them? 

Ruby-yan wished for a little tin tub. “What 
you reckon we'll do?” she demanded of Kid. 
“Hain’t no tub around here, a-tall. Hain’t 
even a big bucket.” ; 

Fortune favors the brave. Among the rock: 
behind the cabin was a huge can with a bail 
used for bran mash before it had been necessary 
to move a business over into an abandoned — 
coal-pit. This can Ruby-yan tugged up the 
ladder. The scrubbing part she put off. 

It will seem strange to the world that strips 
off in bathrooms, that puts on next to nothing 
and splashes in public swimming pools, that 
this unlettered child was ashamed to peel off 
her rough clothing long enough to take a good 
soapy bath. But it was so. Always, when it 
had been compulsory to change overalls and 
shirts, it had been done under cover of dark- 
ness with angry breathings and mutterings. 
While steeling herself for a new régime, 
Ruby-yan invented a game of make-believe. 

At the foot of her bunk she stood her slippers 
with stockings and supporters stretched above 
them. Bloomers, shirt, and dress with plait-— 
ings spread fanwise, Finally she put on her 
ring and locket, took her hankie, and snuggled 
under the make-believe, where she went to 
school with the very children who had called 
her “scarecrow” and “girl-boy.” _ 

There came a day of dripping eaves, when 


Ruby-yan caught snow water and splashed in 
suds that smelled of lilacs, wiped on a meal- 
sack towel, and sifted over herself the talcum 
powder Dan’l said would finish the job spandy i 
fine. Ruby-yan got herself dressed in splendor; ; ; 
even dared to slip down the ladder and ‘sur- 
prise Kid. She was so happy it hurt. S’pose 
she had never crossed Lonesome Valley! 
S’pose she didn’t have the gray dress! 

When she was back in overalls, she told Kid 
that “britches was all right.” To show how 
right they were she went out hilariously and 
climbed trees. 

Macord was more than busy at this time, 
he was harried. The government had issued 
néw and stringent laws. It was the law-fear- 
ing instinct that entered and laid waste Ruby- 
yan’s new Eden. Left to Dan’l alone, the secret 
would have been safe. But Dan’l told it to 
Susannah, and Susannah repeated it to Callie 
Embry. Callie told it at the dinner table. 

Now Pineyview knew of the Macord still, 
protected it, would have fought for it. Bill 
hastened to tell Doad what he knew. He told 
about Ruby-yan being at the Christmas doings 

and of the strange woman who had singled her 





| out. 
. “Vd keep my eye peeled,” Bill advised 
“Why should a stranger send a moonshine kid 


presents—unless—?”’ 
That was it. 
.  Hastening right home, Macord found enough 
to justify Bill’s suspicions, and then some. 


For the first time he peered through a chink in Insist that your baby have the spirally 


his cabin that had been made for looking out 
and not in. He had called his young-un an . 

- “ugly little devil’; liked her that way. Safer. woven Lloyd Carr lag e€ 
With her long black lashes and pouting lips 


| she would be an attractive woman. That was 
enough. He was amazed at what she had al- 





oa Most baby carriages are very much alike. But there is 
ready become. ( one that is entirely different—the Lloyd. It is spirally 
You have seen a desert cactus bristling in eo woven of a single, continuous strand of finest wicker into a 
tt \\ graceful bowl shape, without seams, corners or pieced short 


dry uncouthness, and again you have seen it | 
ry ’ cae, Seay ends to lessen its strength or mar its beauty. 





clothed in tints such as the gods of the sun, 
wind, and mountain snows furnish secretly. How lovely this spirally woven carriage is you have no 
Ruby-yan was like that. At the precise mo- idea, until you see it. Then you realize that it is the only 
ment she had her chin lifted in some grand per- en carriage for your baby. Its handsome one- or two-tone 
formance. She had recalled her one mountain finish, its harmonizing upholstery are in keeping with its 
“shindig,” and was pleased to ask Kid for his flawless weaving. Its many exclusive features insure 
company in the dance. Gayly she forced the greater comfort for the baby and convenience for you. 
splendid animal to stand up and let her hold 5 
his paw. She made him “‘sashay” this way and 
that. 

“Meet yore partner and don’t be slow,” she 
ordered the tottering beast. ‘Swing on the 
corner with a do, si, do.” 


= Yet, because the Lloyd Loom weaves thirty times as fast 
as hands, the Lloyd Loom Carriage costs less, instead of 
more. See it at your dealer’s. You can identify it by the 
Lloyd name plate on the seat. Or write for interesting 
booklet, illustrating, also, Lloyd Loom Furniture and Doll 
Carriages, woven by the same spiral method. 


RUBY-YAN’S curls shook about her spark- THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO. fa 
ling face. The fringed ends of her sash . (HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO.) 
floated out; her locket, stealing the sun from MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 


one window, flashed on its slender chain. Sud- : 
denly dropping Kid, she wheeled and skimmed 
up the ladder, reappearing in a jiffy with a Pat. Process 
crimson-bound book. Bolt upright on a bench, : 
she spread her skirt. She pointed. is 
“Come right here.” 
Reproachfully Kid inched along, brown eye 
Baby Carriages G Furniture 
Ruby-yan Macord’s dorg, Kid, but I hain’t so 
smart, not bya jugful. All I know is to lay on 
this here wolfhide and sleep. Ef a raggit would 
doing such a smart thing, but he’d teach the eS  oaeie, Wigner ae eee ed ee 
little sneak not to have secrets from her dad. w- w Ji Nhe "W Ghee Eapyd tate. (eh desnonileee® ston, 
Ruby-yan had no business crossing Lone- (Hleywood-Wakefield Co.) ara 


alert. 

jump up in my face, Gosh, how I would Se CAFR 
- - skiddoo!” \ ae a 
Macord went away, then. Later, when he \ Pei 
- some. She had been told not to talk with 










“Keep yore mouth shet,”’ Ruby-yan ordered 
severely, “and lissun. I am going to read. 

“TJ am a dorg,”’ she delivered firmly from the 
found the place deserted, he went up the shak- 
ing ladder, stooped about under the eaves till 
he found what he sought, and took it with him 


pictured page. “I may be some pertier’n 
to the furnace in the still. Maybe he wasn’t : ee ae 





Gentlemen :—Please send me your booklet, 





trang Now, likely, he’d have to pull stakes ‘Mother of the World,” also name of near“ 
s ers. Now, likely, he’d have to pull stakes. | est dealer, 

Lucky she was, not to get the tanning she | J NATHD ge teste Pe eR ISI octet Ps cE, % : 
deserved. Macord scowled at the face in the a 
locket. An imperious face, he thought. Just t Street... seers tessa ee 
such a one as would be down on—say, a hidden 8 SIREN ce csc eget tetas BEM ee negiss cs 


still. The little gray garments stuck to his 





God’s Girl 


rough hands as if in argument. He hated like 
smoke to destroy the crimson-bound book 
Macord had been a bookish man*before the 
silences took him. Well, that was over. 

Strange, how misfortune can stand at one’s 
elbow. Ruby-yan had filled her can with fresh 
snow water, ready for soap and lilacs, when the 
blow came. Urged by the new story she had 
for Kid, by the new step they were to prance, 
she jumped on the shuckins bed and felt be- 
hind it. Then she got down and groped from 
the front side; crawled clear under and felt 
along every inch of the dim space. Trembling, 
she worked her way all around the loft, cues- 
tioning every odd and end she came to. 
Finally she boosted Kid up the ladder so he 
could help. It was while ripping up her bunk 
that the meaning of it all overwhelmed the 
child. 

“You old ijit,” she screamed, the vials of her 
misery finding its only’ outlet in the puzzled 
animal. ‘You went an’ chawed them presents 
all up. I wisht I had cut yore tail off right be- 
hind yore ears!” 

Then she hid her face on Kid’s’ neck in 
apology. “I didn’t know what I was saying, 
honey,” she whimpered. ‘I’m in turrible, tur- 
rible trouble.” 

Ruby-yan and Kid finally went down 
the ladder and ransacked the cabin till it 
looked as if raked by a pitchfork. When 
Macord came to supper, he understood the 
The babies of today are | heap of pots and pans on the floor, the upset 
the Nation’s leaders of | benches, the garments jerked from their pegs, 
tomorrow. Hornby’s | but he asked, 

Oats (H-O) will help. “For Criminy’s sake, young-un, what you 
- develop the health and | doing?” 

An = to QA S tin strength so essential to Grimy with cobwebs, Ruby-yan turned a 
success. puckered face, all stricken. ‘‘N-nothing,” she 
stammered. “‘Jest—jest a-looking.” 

Then she “redded up” and made some pones 

a without salt and stewed a raggit without pep- 

Wm ES per, which showed what a part of her had be- 

come the treasures even now lumps and ashes 
in the coal-pit. 











ORNBY’S Oats (H-O) are the on/y pan-toasted oats. Pan- “WHAT'S the matter, chicken?” Dan’l 
toasting melts into H-O the essential fats of the whole- asked at their next meeting. ‘Went and 


oat. This makes H-O more nutritious and more et too much? Got spring fever?” ; 
Ruby-yan looked sick enough for anything. 


appeuzing. “Hit’s the presents,” she mumbled. “They’re 
”) ~ 

In shining pans, over huge open fires, the whole-oats are eo Cones? 

actually toasted—in the old-fashioned way. While the live co apt 

coals glow with an orange hue, you can almost see the rich “Where?” 

Z R ae ‘ ys 

gtains grow better both in flavor and nutrition. ee oe a his awhikeviog, 
an elt 0 1s Whisker €SS chin. avLeDbDe 

The very aroma tells you that a richer flavor is being born— you did something with ’em in yore sleep,” he 


ventured. “Like M’lissy Blackmore.” 
Ruby-yan knew how M’lissy walked the 

ridgepole of the barn in bare feet and night- 

gown. Mebbe she was like that. Mebbe she 


just as you can scent the creation of flavor when sliced bacon 
broils over an open fire. 


It needs only 10 minutes to cook H-O—the most appetizing had toted her presents offan the “buesies 
oatmeal you have ever eaten. The ‘‘bresh” was a large order. There was 
, ; so much “‘bresh.” Miles upon miles Ruby-yan 
Special trial offer. If your grocer does not carry H-O, send us and Kid ran looking, looking, looking. Some- 
10c for a regular 15c package. With it send your grocet’s name. times, when absently digging out the skillets, 
Address The H-O Cereal Company, Inc., Department “D”, she would think of some unexplored nook and 
Rugiaen y. start right off, maybe taking the dish she was 
ullalo, IN. I. working on with her. Often under some rock 


she imagined a glimpse of crimson or gray or 
a gold. But it was always the same. Just 
I want some more*~ ottver Twist nothing. 

Ruby-yan was a poor howsekecoeee at this 
time. It dug her father, her big tragic eyes. 
When she finally stopped eating, he threatened 
to dose her with whiskey and quinine. For 
years he had tried not to think, and now think- 
ing was torture. One thing, he should never 
have settled on this side of Lonesome. After 
the pines had done their best for Ruby-yan’s 
young mother, and failed, he should have gone 
back to civilization. Maybe he should have 
married again. 
eer sinaus ee. men. on hunt right around 

SOBA ROE, for another wife, especially if there isa baby to 

Pan Toasted Steam Cooked look after. Mane had been a oneayhiald 
for FLAVOR fr HEALTH man. He had been selfish in his sorrow, even 
choosing a business without the law that he 
might be left alone. Now, here was Ruby-yan, 
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‘shirts and britches. 


‘THE child felt a foot against her. Heard her 


- enough, God’s girl would come again. 


“You hear me, God—I’m sorry!” 


and she didn’t fit. Take the garments he had 
burned—naked-looking, shameless. In _ his 
mother’s time girls had dressed to their heels. 
But this wasn’t his mother’s time. It was— 
what it was. 

Maybe human minds are interchangeable. 
Possibly it was thoughts like these that 
conveyed to Ruby-yan the truth: Her father 
knew. 

All along she had had a fragment of hope. 
Suddenly, despair. She recalled her father’s 
eyes upon her during the week past. His pe- 
culiar expression. She didn’t remember really 
ever seeing her father’s eyes before. Yes, he 
knew. He had found her presents and de- 
stroyed them. Never again would she feel the 
lightness and smell the fragrance of girl-gar- 
ments. Nothing. Nothing but indigo-smelly 


Ruby-yan was washing dishes. Suddenly 
she slammed down the skillet she was scratch- 
ing with a case-knife and clenched her wet 
fists. She trembled and tears streamed down 
her savage little face. Kid looked at her and 
whined. 

“Stop hit,” she shrilled. “You went and iet 
him steal from me. I wisht I’d cut yore 
tail off. I hate you.’ She shook her fist 
toward the coal-pit. “And I hate you,” she 
shouted. “I shore do.” 

Then she did a wicked thing; knew how 
wicked it was and was glad of it. She flung 
both clenched hands straight up and _ pro- 
nounced, with fierceness, “And God—lI hate 
You!” 

Ruby-yan was weak from misery and hun- 
ger. Suddenly she let herself go and dropped 
down beside the unfinished skillet. “And here 
Macord stumbled over her, hours after. 


father’s muttered exclamation; heard par- | 
cels drop and smelled the oranges that rolled 
from their sack into corners. But when arms 
tried to lift her, she pushed them away. Setting 
her teeth, Ruby-yan got to her knees and finally 
to her feet. She found a bench and hunched on 
it, chin in palm, face twisted with suffering. 

“What’s the matter, young-un?” Macord 
was hoarse from his fright. ‘You sick?” 

“No,” muttered Ruby-yan vengefully. “I 
hain’t—nothing.” 

Macord kicked a pine-knot into a blaze. He 
raked out some coals and set the coffee-pot on. 
He stood up where the light struck him boldly. 
“Look at your old dad, Ruby-yan.” 

Ruby-yan looked, and it wasn’t the dad she 
knew. Clean-shaven and younger — lots 
younger, except that his mouth had the 
squelched look of all mouths hidden for years 
under a beard. This dad had on store clothes, 
with soft hat pushed back. Ruby-yan’s new 
dad didn’t beat about the bush. 

“We're going to live in Pineyview, young-un. 
You’re going to school and to Sunday-school.” 
_ He waited, but Ruby-yan just sat still, look- 
ing. 
“Tm going to run a feed store,” he added. 
“We'll have a house with a board floor and a 
carpet. You can have things exactly like 
other girls.” 

Ruby-yan Macord never had talked with 
her father. She was embarrassed to try. She 
did manage one question, 

“Kid, too?” 

“Kid? Why, of course.” 

Ruby-yan got up from her bench. “Scuse 
me a minute,” she mumbled. “I’m going to 
find Kid.” 

Of course, she told herself, standing on the 
edge of Lonesome Valley with Kid pressing 
against her, of course “them presents” were 
gone, and there would never be any more just 
like them. But she was going to Sunday-school 
at the other end of the moon-bridge, where if 
she looked long enough and wished hard 


Like dew after furnace heat, rapture pos- 
sessed little Ruby-yan. Rapture and con- 
trition. “I’m sorry I hated You,” she said to 





the Infinite. She turned her shaking chin up. 


Let’s see, eight crosswise and 
six lengthwise is forty-eight 
minus four I ate is forty-four 
for four of us is eleven each I 


should have made more. 





makes delicious 
fudge 





“Snowdrift 


made by the Wesson Oil people from 


oil as good to eat as a fine salad oil. 


In using advertisements see page 4 129 
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For your women guests 


In homes all over the country, the really 
thoughtful hostess will unobtrusively slip a 
package of Curads into theguest room dresser. 


She has used these sanitary pads herself, 
and knows their comfort and convenience. 
There are six pads in a compact roll that is 
small enough to tuck away in a corner of 
the medicine cabinet. Yet this roll unwinds, 
as needed, into full-size pads that are soft, 
comfortable and adequately absorbent. They 
may be cut the desired !ength. 


Curads are made of Curity Gauze and the 
softest cotton; and in the making are handled 
in the most sanitary way. Folded with the 
“drug -fold,” like a hospital bandage, they 


reach you fresh and clean. 


LEWTLS) MAUN UPA'C Eh URIENIG COW PaASN 4 
Derr. 11 . . ; WaLpPoLe, MassACHUSETTS 


rage 


the Compact Roll 


Send for sample 
pad. It is free 
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Rendezvous 
(Continued from page 46) 


little hurt of all, that a servant should be able 
to see, that a servant could not help knowing 
where one was wounded. 

“Very well, Mattie,” said Sutton stiffly. 

Mattie left the room, Mrs. Grundy herself 
in crisp white frills and black alpaca. A door 
closing behind her squeaked derisively, where 
it should have been noiseless. ‘ 

Sutton walked to the long table near the 
window, took a cigarette from a red lacquer 
box which stood full of them, tapped it upon 
the back of one hand, lit it, drew twice on it, 
and ground it out in an ash-tray. 

The room was full of Léonie. It hardly 
needed her visible presence to rake Sutton’s 
nerves horribly. There was her beloved gold 
color in the curtains—in the cushions—in the 
bowl of fragile tulips on the table. Léonie 
wore dull gold where other women wore rose 
or blue or violet. She said it made her happy. 
Certainly it made her lovely—that languid 
dark head of hers against a daffodil 
cushion! 

Sutton caught up just such a cushion from 
a deep old chair by the fireplace, twisted it 
between strong hands, and dropped it again. 
The fragrance of Léonie was in everything 
about him—a haunting, elusive fragrance. It 
clung to his hands that had touched the 
cushion. He turned his head away, so as not 
to be aware of it. ~ 

He and Léonie had bought that chair 
together—one of their first shopping parties 


,after coming to New York. Just at first, he 


used to sit in it and read after dinner—when 
they still stayed at home of an evening. 

Not many evenings like that, now! Léonie 
could no longer endure an evening with no- 
where to go. Theaters—forever and forever, 
with endless dancing-clubs to follow. And 
smooth-haired, smooth-faced young men as 
partners—for Léonie. 

There was a photograph on the piano of one 
such young man—in a:slim mahogany frame. 
Sutton picked it up and stared at it blackly. 
The picture stared back—long dark eyes; full, 
rather sensuous mouth; the beginnings of a 
knowledgeable smile; smooth hair brushed 
back from an unlined brow. Funny—the 
glassy smoothness of that hair irritated Sutton 
as much as any thing about the youngster! 

Teddy, Léonie called him—Teddy Merrill. 
She called them all by their first names, the 
half-dozen or so young upstarts that followed 
in her train. Teddy was the oldest, and the 
least impecunious—he had a heavily-moneyed 
parent—and the most frankly enslaved. 
Teddy’s violets and roses, even occasional 
orchids, stood upon Léonie’s table, adorned her 
gowns. 


T was hardly conceivable that lLéonie 
should have come to the point of taking 
Teddy seriously—and yet—women—it was 
impossible to tell what went on behind the 
drowsy sweetness of their eyes, the tilted ques- 
tion of their smiles. Léonie—as well as 
another—might have found in Teddy what 
Sutton apparently no longer possessed for her. 
Sharp as a cry, the telephone on the table 
broke into sound. Mattie appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Tl answer it, Mattie,” said Sutton huskily. 

He picked up the instrument with hands that 
shook a little. 

A man’s voice—of course—a light, cool, 
tenorish, insufferable voice. ‘Schuyler 0063?” 
“Yes,” said Sutton curtly. ; 

“Mrs. Sutton there?” 

“Mrs. Sutton is out.” 

“Oh—I see—sorry ... 

“This is Mr. Sutton speaking. I will take 
any mes—” 

In the midst of that icy suggestion, a click— 
an unmistakable cutting-off—at the other end. 

Sutton smashed the receiver down with 
stuttering fury in his heart. He felt as if some 
one had struck him across the face. And he 


? 





eee a ee ST 


divorce her, if that’s what she wants! 


right. 
- Women haven’t any standards any more. I 


ne. +. 


and shining limousines. 


each pliant shoulder .. . 


_ shook his head to clear it. 





couldn’t even be sure of the voice. Wasn’t 
Merrill’s deeper than that? Sutton fancied 
along with the long dark eyes, a more caressing, 
more vibrant cadence but he couldn’t be sure, 
In a world of sinister possibilities and hot 
imaginings, he couldn’t be sure of anything! 
He caught up his hat with violent haste. 
Jerked himself into his coat. Left the quiet 
charm of that gold-curtained room with 
brutally heavy steps. His car waited. He 
started it, drove it headlong down the street. 
At least he could search the park—from end 
to end. If Léonie had descended to the level 
of a clandestine affair upon municipal benches, 
behind municipal lilacs, Sutton could lower 


himself to the extent of confronting her there. ’ 


What he meant to do when he found her didn’t 
yet present itself to his darkened and straining 
vision. 

If she achieved happiness in the furtive com- 
panionship of a retter like young Merrill, if 
light heels and tea-table patter were all her 
heart demanded of a man—Sutton wanted, 
once and for all, to know it. He had given five 
years of his life to loving Léonie, body and soul. 
If that love weren’t enough to content her—if 
she had to go outside it for the complete 
satisfying of her restless heart—Sutton wanted 
to know that, too! 


GHIFTING gears with an unsteady hand, 

threading his way into the pleasant orderly 
traffic of the park, he thought violently: “T’ll 
All 
these cursed modern books and plays are 
The world’s going to the dogs. 


ought to have put my foot down in the begin- 
ning. The first time that—parlor snake— 
came into my house, I ought to have kicked 
him out! DPvebeenaneasy mark. The hus- 
band’s always the last one to see what’s do- 
old stuff . . . oh, my God!” 

There was an absolute ache in his throat. A 
stinging mist before his eyes. He groaned to 
himself, slipping between bright yellow taxis 
“Tm a one-woman 
man. That’s my trouble! If I’d given her 
something to worry about—!”’ 

Lovers a-plenty, in the Park! Under the 
little green flames of the black-stemmed trees, 
snuggling together upon benches, walking 


_ together along winding chilly paths, lovers 


frank as sparrows! Here a hand clinging to a 
rough gray coat-sleeve; there a soft-lipped, pert 
small face upturned as if for kisses that barely 
waited upon a negligible privacy. Stain of 


purple iris in a hollow, flush of cherry 


and peach-blossom along fragile, black-lined 
boughs. Lovers everywhere! Like butter- 
fiies out with the sunshine. 

Sutton drove very slowly, close-lipped and 
keen-eyed, glancing about him as he went. 
Between the nursemaids and the children— 
ball-playing, hoop-rolling, rope-jumping child- 
ren—lovers and more lovers! Whispering, 
loitering, smiling, fatuous as Cupids on a ceil- 
ing, into each other’s eyes. 

Not even the pellucid sweetness of a cloud- 
less sky, paling to primrose in the west, drew 
his burning eyes. Slower yet he drove 
between lilac and syringa, lancing the lengthen- 
ing shadows with sombre glances, seeing in 
Léonie—in each 
bent and close-cropped head the man who had 
supplanted him, crowded him out of Léonie’s 
life. ~- 

He was turning out of a lovely bit of meadow 
into the wooded stillness of a little glade when 
he saw Merrill crossing the road and hurrying 
down a bridle-path, just before him. 

Actual mist blurred Sutton’s sight. He 
His big hands 
tightened on the wheel till the car swerved. 
Something began to pound in his breast—the 
pounding choked him. Little shivers ran over 
him. He thought to himself with a peculiar, 
detached kind of quietude, ‘“Jealousy—must 
be—largely—physical.” But his whole soul 
cried out within him, “It’s not—just that!” _ 

He stopped the car; got out of it and left it; 


careless alike of thieves and traffic regulations. 

















Why Women Smile 
As they never did before 
Teeth are prettier today—Millions combat film 


Most pictures are now taken with a 
smile, showing pretty teeth. 

Look about you. Note how many 
smiles now show glistening teeth. That 
was not always so. 

Millions of people are now using a 
new teeth-cleaning method. Every day 
they are combating the dingy film on 
teeth. You will also do so when you 
make this test and see the quick results. 


Film is unsightly 


It is film that makes teeth dingy — 
that viscous film you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. 
If not frequently re- 


moved, it may form 

cloudy coats. It is 

alsothe basis of then removes it 
tartar. } softer than enamel. 


That film absorbs 
stains, so the teeth 
look discolored. It 
holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. : 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. ; 

Dental science has long been seeking 
ways to fight that film. Two ways have 
now been found. Together they act to 
curdle the film and then remove it. 


“Pepsodent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


harsh grit. 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 


film combatant which contains 





Able authorities have proved their 
efficiency. Now leading dentists the 
world over are advising their daily use. 


A new-type paste 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, to comply with all modern re- 
quirements. The name is Pepsodent. 

These two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. Millions of people have 
adopted it, largely by dental advice. 
To the homes of fifty nations it is 
bringing a new dental era. 





Pepsodent brings 
two other very im- 
portant effects. It 
multiplies the starch 
digestant in the 
saliva. That is there 
to digest starch de- 
posits which may 
otherwise cling and 
form acids. It multi- 
plies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of tooth decay. 

Thus every use of Pepsodent gives 
manifold power to Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting forces in the mouth. 


with an agent far 
Never use a 


Results are quick 


Results are quick and convincing. 
see and feel them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free’” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 576, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


You can 























~~ Only one tube toa family 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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“Why you should OWN Qa 


Wheary Wardrobe Trunk 





Valuable Book 
FREE 


Send today forhandsome, 
new, illustrated book—the 
mostcomplete and instruc- 
tiveliterature ever written 
on the subject of trunks. 
Mailed free. 
Wheary-Burge Trunk Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin 





ETTING just the right trunk is 

like buying a house. You look for 
strength, durability, good looks, and 
those appointments which make for 
comfort and lifetime service. 


You'll find these qualities in the fine 
trunks designed and built by George 
H. Wheary—for twenty years an 
outstanding leader in the trunk in- 
dustry. Wheary Trunks have twelve 
superior features of construction and 
convenience, and are made to give you 
the satisfaction and pride of owner- 
ship you have a right to expect. 


Make it a point to see the Wheary 
before buying any trunk. In principal 
cities Wheary Trunks are demon- 
strated and sold by leading depart- 
ment stores and luggage shops. You 
will find these trunks surprisingly 
moderate in price. 


WHEARY-BURGE TRUNK COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Wardrobe Trunks 


TRUNKS 
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Rendezvous 


He plunged down the path the way Merrill had 
gone, and as he went, he muttered half aloud: 

“That little rotter—I could—break him— 
between my two hands!” : 

To which something else—some inner, 
undesired voice—cried over and over, insist- 
ently, urgently. ‘For God’s sake, sit tight! 
Keep your head!” 

Merrill had disappeared, vanished out of 
sight and hearing. The minute or so it had 
taken Sutton to stop the car and leave it 
beside the road had covered Merrill as com- 
pletely as if he had never been. Gone, the 
lithe, swift-moving figure in smart gray tweeds 
and arakish hat. Gone—the smooth dark head 
and the dancing-man’s narrow shoulders. 
Wherever Léonie waited, Merrill, if upon his 
way to her, was now beyond Sutton’s horizon. 

To the left, the path turned off into deeper 
woods and a little peaceful heaven of light and 
shade. To the right, a vista of widening sward, 
a ripple of flaming tulips across the grass. 
People drifting by, at a little distance, toward 
the right—people and—lovers. . Solitude, upon 
the left, dim and drowsy and sweet with little 
new leaves—the sort of solitude a man would 
choose to— ; 

Sutton turned sharply to the left and walked 
off blindly beneath the trees. Just around a 
turn in the path—just beyond that dark, up- 
shouldering rock Merrill might be standing— 
and Léonie. 

Words hurtled through his head, foolish, 
bitter words. “Léonie!—You—any woman 
in the world—but you! You may leave—this 
gentleman—to me! Léonie—this—gentleman 
——Illesetuley wat nahirneee ened 

No one beyond the rock—and the path went 
on, quietly, lonesomely meandering. Sutton 
followed it doggedly. He remembered, with a 
twisting lip, what he had said to Miss Scott 
upon leaving the office that afternoon, “Think 
Pll take a little run into the country—clear 
away the cobwebs.” Well—he had taken his 
little run into the country, and whatever cob- © 
webs he might find he was going to clear away 
—with his two hands, if necessary. 

Those hands were tense at the finger-tips 
and sickeningly cold when, a moment later, he 
caught sight of Léonie coming into the path— 
a good bit ahead of him—in her black dress— 
in the little black hat with the dropping black 
bow at one side—about her slender shoulders 
the silver fox which Sutton himself had given 
her. No mistaking Léonie . . . even at that ~ 
distance! He thought he caught a flash of 
purple beneath the fur—violets—Merrill’s 
violets, of course. She wouldn’t be wearing 
Merrill’s violets much longer. ; 

She walked down the path with her lovely 
lilting step, a little hurried, perhaps, and, 
harried to the unquiet depths of his soul, 
Sutton walked down the path behind her. He 
looked for Merrill to appear at any moment 
and put out a hand—both hands, more likely— 
with alover’s gesture . . . This glade, then— 
this sylvan stage—was actually their trysting- 
place. And Sutton had stumbled into it. As 
neatly as the husband in a play. 


HE glade widened a little. The path 

widened with it. A clump of lilac bushes 
appeared, and a single green bench in the shade 
of it. 

“That’s where she’s heading,” thought 
Sutton with tortured insight. 

Himself, he drew aside among the trees. 
Almost as if he steered her by his thought, 
Léonie, an instant later, dropped down upon 
the bench, cried out to some one standing 
farther on, broke into low, adorable laughter— 
and held out her arms. : 

Sutton shut his eyes. He opened them— 
to see where to strike. 

Léonie had left the bench. She was down 
upon her knees on the grass before a smallish 
girl in a dark blue frock, holding a baby— — 
and Merrill was nowhere in sight. 

“He saw me,” was Sutton’s first black, 





































ed thought. “He cleared out! She’s 
going to pretend—” 
_ But whatever Léonie might be pretending, 
her voice came sweet and unstartled; her laugh- 
had an exquisite, wooing note. “Giveher to 
ne, Jenny! Do give her to me! Did you ever 
see anything so cunning and fat? Come to 
Léonie, darling! . . . Let her come, Jenny. 
Put her down and let her try.” 

“Sure! She’s doin’ fine, now,” said Jenny. 
“Tf only she wasn’t so fat!’ 
“Oh, but I love her to be fat!” cried Léonie. 
“Put her down, Jenny . . . please!” 
Jenny put the baby down, and instantly it 
began a slow, unsteady, triumphant progress 
toward Léonie’s waiting arms. Sutton moved 
nearer, quietly, keeping the lilac bushes 
between him and that amazing picture. 

Léonie, flushed and glowing, on her knees, 
with her arms out, with her white hands cupped 
and coaxing. Léonie, begging, imploring, with 
the most heavenly catch in her soft drawl, 
“Come, sweetheart! Come to Léonie, honey- 
ib! That’s it—that’s the way—that’s a 
big girl!” 


‘HE baby staggered plumply—and righted 
itself{—let out a small, delicious squawk of 
excitement, and clutched the air with 
perate, dimpled fingers. Its pink mouth 
ened to a wonderful grin, disclosing two 
lower and two tiny upper teeth, irresistible 
their pearly isolation. It wobbled—it 
rged headlong— 
‘That's my baby!’ cried Léonie with a note 
of absolute ecstacy in her voice—and caught 
the little rosy thing and smothered it with 


es. 

_ “She knows you, all right,” said Jenny corm- 
fortably. 

“Of course, she does! Don’t you know 
Léonie, darling?” 

The baby responded with two cryptic 
syllables and beat upon Léonie’s shoulder an 
adoring, busy fist. 

_ “TI think she said my name,” cried Léonie, 
awestruck. 
“Sure! She tries to say it all the time,” said 


Jenny. 

_ “Oh, baby!” cried Léonie with almost a sob, 

and buried her face in the back of that fat 

little neck. 

“Take care. She’ll roon your hat,” said 

Jenny prudently. 

“T don’t care! Want the ol’ hat, honey- 

lamb?” 

“You'll spoil her,” said Jenny. 

“Oh, I'd adore to spoil her. I’d give any- 
gin the world .. .” 

_ “Look out—she’s after your flowers.” 

_ Léonie caught the violets off her frock. 

meffably gentle, but with a kind of passionate 








ger, she closed the baby’s fingers round the 
flower-stems. 

“Here, sweetest! Léonie’ll give them to 
you—all for yourself—lovely purple violets. 
ny!—what’s she doing? Look!” 

Button of a pink nose wrinkling violently, 
brown eyes closing tight, bud-mouth pursed as 
a honey-bee had stung it, the baby was 
making strange snorting noises— 

“Jenny—is she hurt— what’s she doing 
that for!” Léonie actually turned pale. 

“She’s smelling ’em!” cried Jenny, and went 
off into a cackle of little-girl laughter. “She 
only just learned how. Ain’t she funny?” 

“Oh, baby!” said Léonie, and set her lips to 
the pale brown fuzz on the baby’s head, with 
Jownright worship in her eyes. 

Sutton, behind the lilacs, knew a sickness of 
ame that scorched him like fire. Léonie in 
was what he had come out to find, what 
had steeled himself to see—but Léonie in 
ove with a baby—he hadn’t known that Léonie 
rer thought about babies. He supposed she 
id quite willingly finished—with all that. 
“Damn it—are you getting ready to cry?” he 
inquired of himself fiercely. 

As a matter of fact he was not very far 
SLE. 

He slipped back among the trees with painful 
noiselessness. He took to the path once more. | 
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Yes— It Is Possible— 
Comfort With Beauty 


How is it possible for underwear to be roomy enough to 
permit bending and sitting without a strain and still be 
trim and form-fitting in any position? 


This was the question which Anne Meridie asked herself. 
She was striving to produce underwear for herself and 
family that would be comfortable. 


She succeeded so well that every woman who heard of 
Anne Meridie’s underwear wanted it. 


Sothe principles of construction were patented and offeredto 
the women of the country as Kickernick Patented Bloomers. 


Look for the Pleats 


How simple when you think of it—plenty of fullness but 
held at the hips by tiny pleats which open out when the 
body bends. 


Every movement of the body is provided for. There are no 
strains possible, therefore no reinforcements are necessary. 
Comfortable because you never feel them. 


Always Form-Fitting 
Bending, sitting or standing erect, the bloomers adjust them- 
selves to the form. Never even pull up at the knee. 


Trim and stylish for evening wear—comfortable and free 
for sport or all around wear. 


Kickernick Combinette 

Every feature of Kickernick Patented Bloomers is found in 
the Kickernick Combinette, a one-piece garment combining 
the utility of a chemise and a bloomer. 

It never binds at the knee, the seat or the crotch. No blous- 
ing in front or bulkiness between the legs. 

It is a garment for a gentlewoman because it clothes her 
completely and beautifully. 





The Kickernick Idea of proper covering with beautiful style and perfect 
comfort will delight you. 


Kickernick garments are made in women’s, misses’ and children’s sizes in a 
wide variety of fabrics and colors. See them next time you go shopping. 


Pamphlet and price list mailed on request. 


WINGET KICKERNICK COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In using advertisements see page 4 


‘the Kickernick Idea in Underwear 
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Sealrioht 


Souring<fall 
Milk Bottle Caps 





gant 


POURING PUL 






3 Times More Useful 


1—Remove cap cleanly by 
pulling tab. Each cap its 
own ‘‘ opener.’’ 

2—Lift tab and pour with- 


out spilling. 
3—Lift tab and insert straw 
for drinking. 


Jo pour MG1k - 
Just lift the tab 


One of the handiest things in your ice box is a 
bottle of milk capped with a Sealright Pouring- 
Full Miik Bottle Cap—3 times more useful. 
Why even children can open and pour milk 
without spilling, the Sealright Way. 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Caps are 3 times 
more useful and more healthful, because they 
assure a safe, clean way of removing the 
cap; a safe clean way of pouring milk over 
the tab without spilling and a more healthful 
way of drinking milk through a straw direct 
from the original, sterilized bottle. 

Ask your milk dealer today to deliver milk to 
you in bottles capped with Sealright Pouring- 
Pull Milk Bottle Caps. School Officials, Res- 
taurant Proprietors, and Housewives send for 
complete information, and samples to show 
your dealer. 


Sealright Co., Inc. Dept.10-BP Fulton, N. Y. 
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| house to appear as you see it above. 
| desiring a Henry Bacon house may use these 


Rendezvous 


He approached the little group beside the 
bench with elaborate surprise. 
“Léonie—what on earth? 

come from?” 
“Oh, Benny!” cried Léonie, flushing crimson. 
She got to her feet, still holding the baby. 
| She looked as guilty as Lucrezia Borgia, but 
| defiantly, tremulously happy. Her big dark 
| eyes were starry, her soft cheeks burning. 
| Just so she had come in to him out of the dusk, 


Where did you 


| evening after evening— 


“Why, how—” she stammered. 
Sutton explained hurriedly, conscious of 
sardonic repetition;— ‘Had a bad headache 


| this afternoon. I was just taking a run through 


the Park—to clear away the cobwebs.” 
“T’m sorry!’ said Léonie softly. 
better now?” 
Sutton said it was better. Her innocence of 
the real ache made him writhe, in the secret 
places of his soul. 


case lt 


SHE laid one hand on his arm. She presented 
him to the little girl in the blue dress. 

“Jenny—this is my husband! Benny, this 
in Jenny Parker—a little friend of mine.” 

Sutton made Jenny a bow which flushed her 
with delight. He offered a humble finger to the 
baby in ,Léonie’s arms. Staring cautiously 
before she broke into her delicious pink griv, 
the baby accepted it, clamped one small moist 
hand about its lean brown length, drew it 
unostentatiously toward her mouth. 

“Ts this Jenny’s little sister—or brother—or 
something?” asked Sutton, fighting a shameful 
tremor in his voice. 

But Léonie noticed nothing. Léonie glowed 
with eagerness. ‘No, Benny—she isn’t! 
Nothing of the sort. Her father died six 
months before she was born, and her mother 
was killed, eight or nine months ago, in an 
automobile accident. She hasn’t ‘any one— 
any one at all! Jenny’s mother takes care of 
her—because she knew the baby’s mother, you 
see—but there’s Jenny and six others, so—” 

“Pretty decent of Jenny’s mother, I’d say,” 
observed Sutton, smiling. He could smile 
again, but when he looked at Léonie, something 
still choked him—her eyes—her beautiful, 
hungry eyes! 

“Ves—terribly decent—bu hy should 
she? Don’t you seé?” said Léonie. “Why 
should she, Benny? When there are—people 
eis 

Shestopped there, as iffearful of what she was 
saying; put up a hand to her soft, white throat. 
“T—just happened—to run across the baby— 
in here, with Jenny—one day,” she explained 
with heartbreaking simplicity. ‘“And—I’ve 
been meeting them here, ever since. Don’t 





“Ym not—laughing,” said Sutton unsteadily. 

“Tsn’t she adorable?” asked Léonie in a 
hushed, wistful whisper. 

“She’s a peach!” Sutton admitted, clearing 
his throat grimly. ‘Kind of asmall comedienne 
too, isn’t she?” 

“My pa’s coming home next month,” put in 
Jenny suddenly. “My ma gota letter today.” 
She scuffed one shoe in the dirt and stared 
meditatively up through, the trees. 

“Jenny’s father,”’ said Léonie quickly, “is— 
on a ship.”” 

“Deck-steward,”’ added Jenny snobbishly. 

“And Mrs. Parker couldn’t decide till he got 
here—whether it might be possible—about the 
baby—” 

“T see,” said Sutton gently. 

“Benny—” said Léonie suddenly—the question 
in her eyes tore at his heart. 


’ 


A Modern Colonial House 


(Continued from page 28) 
ditions and to supervise the construction. Blue- 


Any one 


plans, but Mr. Bacon urges that a local archi- 
tect be employed to make such changes as may 


| de required to meet individual and local con- 


cornices,may be had from Goop HousEeKEEPING 
for a nominal sum by any one planning 


She set her cheek against the rose-leaf cheek 
of the baby and looked up at him imploringly. 
“Benny—would your” 

“Why not?” said Sutton huskily. 

“T thought—you didn’t care—about them.” 

He told her very low: “I didn’t know— 
you cared—yourself. I didn’t want—any- 
thing—you didn’t want.” 

“Oh-h . . .” the most pitiful sound, trying 
for laughter, to answer his blindness, ‘ _when 
I'd had one—and Jost it! How could any 
woman help but want—” 

Sutton said—from the depth " the pit— 
“T’ve been a fool.” 

“No, Benny darling, you haven’t! 
been everything—except—” 

“T gotta be going,” said Jenny briskly. 

Low-voiced and gestureless emotion frankly 
bored her. She took the baby from Léonie’s 
arms, whereat it burst into tears, kicked out 
despairingly, and beat on Jenny’s flat blue 
serge chest with both absurd little fists. 

“You see—she wants me, too!” said Léonie 
proudly—a pride that wrenched Sutton’ s 
heart-strings. 

She yearned over the small, tear-wet rae 
that tiny, quivering chin, with almost unbear- 
able longing. ‘Don’t cry, honey-lamb! Don’t 
cry! Léonie’s coming again!—Jenny, youll: 
bring her tomorrow—promise!” 

“Sure! If it don’t rain,” said sensible Jenny. 

“T don’t think it’ll rain—do you, Benny?” 
hanging upon his verdict. 

“Do you know where Jenny lives?” asked 
Sutton. 

“Ves—I’ve been there—once.” ; 

“Well, if it rains, I’ll take you there to- 
morrow.’ 

Teouie? s look went to his head—the passion 
of her gratitude. She was all at once, magi- 
cally, his Léonie of five years before—closer 
than his own flesh. 

Jenny’s blue dress disappeared around otiaee 
in the path. The baby disappeared, nodding 
over Jenny’s shoulder, making comical little | 
passes in the air with a starfish paddy, by way 
of good-by. 

“Come along!” said Sutton, with a hand on™ 
Léonie’s arm—as if he might never let her out 
of his sight again. 

She went with him, flushed and tremulous; 
left her violets—Merrill’s violets or not—lying 
on the grass, forgotten. Sutton saw them 
there and winced to look at them, mute 
reminders of the blackest hour of his life. 

Helping Léonie into his roadster, fortunately 
overlooked by both law and lawless, he told her 
ina sharp resurgence of remorse. 

“Tf ’d known—if I’d even guessed—but you’ 
always seemed so—gay—and—” y 

“Did I?” said Léonie, sinking back upon the 
cushions with a long sigh. “Well—you can 
dance yourself tired, Benny—which helps, 
sometimes—a little. I did try to fill up my life 
with little things—people that never got below 
the surface—Teddy and that lot. I wanted to 
forget what the doctor had told me, you know. 
I thought that finished it. I used to try not to 
think about it, try not to dream—but I did— 
all the time. And it nearly killed me!” 

“Léonie—poor little Léonie!” 

They were going down the road ‘shioaatd the 
sunset, between lilac and syringa, between 
bright yellow taxi-cabs and shining black 
limousines. She turned her tender face to 
him, smiling up into his eyes, slipped her 
fingers into his with a look Sutton never forgot. 

“Dom t, Benny—! It’s all right now—don’ 
you see? J shan’t need to dream, any more. 
We can have this one!” 
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build this house. 
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ot biscuits for your Sunday supper 


t cAs any man if hed like hot biscuits 
forhis Sunday supper - - / 
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~ MAKING biscuits for Sunday supper Baking Powder to give you beauti- 
is one of the easiest things you can fully raised, delicious biscuits! Contains no alum 
do—when you make them this new Two leavening agents are com- Leaves no bitter taste 
_ way. In only ten minutes you can bined in Royal by a special process. 
have biscuits that are lightasa Immediately after your biscuits are 
feather and perfectly delicious! mixed, the dough begins to rise, and 
then in addition to this there is a 
second action when the mixture is 
heated. This double-acting quality 
to mix and cut a pan of Royal biscuits. makes a possible for Je to bake 
Slip them into the icebox or set them aside your biscuits immediately or to 
in a cool place. Sunday when supper keep Royal biscuit dough ready 
time comes pop them into the oven and mixed for days. 
they are ready by the time the table és set! When you see Howulittle trouble 
_ Make your biscuits any way your and time it takes to have hot biscuits 
family likes best—whichever way for supper, you will want to have 
it is, you can depend on Royal them every Sunday night! x = 


oe Send for new Royal booklet on biscuit making -- FREE 
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; How to make hot biscuits— 
the day before! 


: ‘Take a few minutes Saturday morning 
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THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 101 East 41st Street. New York ° 
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Special bakings for Wednesday of raisin bread, together with other raisin foods—rolls, 


pues, cakes, cookies, coffee cakes, “snails”, etc.—are now a rule with bakers everywhere 


“Special every Wednesday 
—this famous Sun-Maid Raisin loaf 


WA of us is without those pleasant 
memories of our childhood homes 
—the “special” days? 

Saturday night was set apart for coffee 
cake, perhaps; and Tuesday never failed to 
bring a fragrant baking of molasses cookies. 


Special days for certain good things... 
how much they add to the fun of living! 


Now, in homes everywhere, 
Mid-week brings a treat 


Today, throughout the land, so many 
mothers have formed a happy little cus- 
tom of-regularly serving Sun-Maid Raisin 
Bread for Wednesday’s dinner. 


On this night the fine wheat bread they 
place before their families carries the 
stored-up sunshine of clustered table 
grapes—grapes that have ripened to the 
fullness of their exquisite flavor in sunny 
California vineyards. 


Bakers everywhere, knowing of this 
custom, now specialize in raisin bread for 
Wednesdays. Fresh and fragrant from 


their ovens comes this beautiful loaf— 
filled and flavored with the rich, fruity 
goodness of Sun-Maid Raisins. And how 
quickly the tempting slices disappear; 






*Sun-Maid Raisins 


Seeded — Seedless — Clusters 
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how much the family, from the smallest 
up, enjoys this wonderful bread! 


And in so many other foods 
the same healthful goodness 


But notonly in raisin bread has this delicate 
fruit won the hearts of American families. 
Also to cakes, puddings, pies and number- 
less other desserts they give a fruitiness 
and flavor that make such dainties doubly 





Juicy, fruity, rich with the full, fine flavor of 
the clustered grapes—Sun-Maid Raisin pie! 





enticing. To the old, familiar foods, like 
oatmeal and other cereals, rice and bread 
pudding, they give mew goodness and 
variety. 


AISINS are dried in 
the sun in beautiful 
clusters, gust as they come 
from the vine. For your 
convenience they are then 
stripped from the stems and 
packed, seeded or seedless, 
1m cartons, ready for use 





And this goodness is healthful goodness. 
Sun-Maid Raisins are rich in iron and 
other elements supplying urgent bodily 
needs. They help make laxatives unnec- 
essary. 


Send for free recipe book 


In your own home, why not serve raisin 
bread on Wednesdays, when your baker 
offers special bakings of this and many 
other raisin foods? And not only on this 
“special” day, but throughout the week 
you can enjoy the goodness and health- 
fulness of raisins inexpensively, for they 
are cheap this year. 


The free book, “Recipes with Raisins”, 
tells you the easiest and surest recipes for 
many tempting dishes, new and old. Fill 
in the coupon below and mail; the book 
will be sent to you with our compliments. 

* ok & - 


Note: Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by 
some 16,000 individual growers with vine- 
yards averaging only 20 acres each. 
Twelve years of effort in producing only 
the best, most perfect raisins under the 
Sun-Maid name has resulted in their 
supplying 85 per cent of all the raisins 
now used in this country. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Assn., 
Dept. A-401, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me a copy of your free 
book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 
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the most lunatic and lovely things, so whenever 

I am asked a thing and do most frightfully 
want to tell a lie, something comes over me, 
and, struggle as I may, I tell the truth.” 

“Tt is awful for you, Washy,” said Quaggie, 
“and I do indeed sympathize. What will hap- 
pen to you in after life if you go on like that 
- goodness only knows!” 

Kind Washy wiped her eyes. 
shall grow out of it,” she said. 

“Perhaps you will,” agreed the Wild Ass, 
but doubtfully. “But, Washy, I don’t see 
how you possibly can grow out of it by this 
afternoon.” 

“No, but for this afternoon I can promise, 
Quaggie, and I do promise most faithfully.” 

They embraced. 

“Mind, Washy, I absolutely trust you to 
overcome your frightful affliction,” said Quag- 
gie, embracing. 

“Oh, you can, you can!” cried Washy, em- 
bracing, and at four o’clock that afternoon, as 
_ by threats and cajolery they secured to them- 
selves the backmost form in the hall, Washy, 
_ trembling with excitement, squeezed the hand 
of Quaggie, rigid with impious glee, and 

breathed again, “I promise!” 

The Old Goat—I detest the vulgar term, but 
he was known by no other name to the girls— 
the Old Goat sat in the center of the impressive 
_ group upon the platform. He had a long, 


“Perhaps I 


melancholy face to the end of which was at- 
_ tached a thin, melancholy beard. He wore a 
long, melancholy frock-coat, and he bleated 
_ when he spoke, in a thin, melancholy voice. 
_ To all these lugubrious attributes, which were 
_ permanent, he added when he appeared before 
these girls a special and particular melancholy 
_ frozen by a chill and awesome severity, which 

he assumed in order to impress upon them his 
_ martyrdom in thus appearing and their own 
callous indifference in thus sitting before him 
_ with no apparent lively sense of gratitude for 

the wonderful education and the beautiful food 
_ and comforts which, in his capacity as Chair- 
~ man of the Board, he administered to them. 
_ (Whick reminds me that in my aggravating 
_ way I have omitted to mention that the school 
_ was a charitable institution for fatherless chil- 
_ dren of gentle birth, into which it was very 
difficult to get a girl and out of which, by ill 
~ conduct or lack of diligence, it was commonly 
easy to be turned to seek elsewhere the educa- 
~ tion that the mothers of these girls, and par- 
ticularly the mother of kind Washy, could by 
no means afford.) 


HE Goat, then, melancholy and awesome, sat 
in the center of the platform; about him the 

stern governesses; on his left grim-faced Miss 
Tuckett; on his far right, slightly aloof from the 
impressive throng, diligent and pious Laura 
Bool. In the body of the hall and in the 
darkness thereof sat the lucky but indifferent 
orphans, and on the backmost form, at the 
moment now reached, sat the Wild Ass finally 
approving the calculations of margin of error 
which were to plunge her villainous doughnut 
into Laura’s gentle face. 
_ ~ “Yes, Washy,” whispered the Wild Ass, “it’s 
an absolutely plumb shot and can’t possibly 
miss. J shall aim dead at the Goat, and 
Laura will take it plug on the face without the 
- faintest possible doubt.” 
_ “J shall burst,” said Washy with simple con- 

fidence and, Miss Tucks at that moment aris- 
- “ing for her speech, began to stuff the whole of 
her handkerchief into her mouth with a view 
to bursting with as little noise as possible. 
I want to hurry over as quickly as possible 
what now happened. It is far too terriffic for 
my capacity in dramatic narrative. 
The Wild Ass, standing up, first held the 
- doughnut at arm’s length toward the melan- 
_ choly face of the Old Goat, squinted intensely 
- along the line from behind her grave nose, 
shifted her eyes toward the pious face of 


rol 
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melancholy head, bald at the top, and a long, 


With the Grave Nose 


(Continued from page 15) 


Laura, fractionally adjusted the bearing of 
the doughnut on the face of the Goat, took a 
deep breath, drew back her arm, and then 
with all her force let fly. And away flew the 
deadly missile. : 

Well, now, as I have implied, if only I could 
tell a story properly, you would have all this 
part with positively unbearable dramatic effect. 
But I can’t. All I can say is that away flew 
the doughnut, and whether it was that the 
Wild Ass’s clavicle or collar bone suddenly 
shortened or lengthened, or hardened or soft- 
ened, or tightened or loosened, goodness only 
knows and certainly I don’t. All I know is 
that something like that must have happened 
and that the doughnut, instead of flying off at 
the tangent at which it should have flown off, 
flew perfectly straight along the line it was 
never intended to fly, and crashed with appal- 
ling suddenness and force straight into the 
face of the Old Goat. 

No one on the platform, all eyes and ears 
being reverently on Miss Tuckett, noticed it. 
Every girl in the hall saw it and caught her 
breath and was immediately turned to stone, 
but I can promise you that the stone to which 
they were turned was mere pulp and not stone 
at all compared with the stone to which Washy 
and the Wild Ass were turned. 


HEN they all saw this: They saw blinding 

tears of pain start into the poor Goat’s eyes 
and gush down his poor cheeks, and they saw 
him take off his spectacles and wipe the blind- 
ing tears and continue to weep silently for what 
seemed (to Quaggie and Washy) simply years. 
Then they saw him manfully control himself 
and overcome his terrible suffering and wipe 
the impinged grains of sugar from his poor 
cheek and stare at them on his handkerchief, 
and then put on his spectacles again and bend 
down and stare at the horrible doughnut 
crouched at_his feet and then—this was espe- 
cially awful—take up his silk hat from beside 
him and place it over the vile doughnut cower- 
ing there; and then lean back in his chair, pale 
but, oh, so terribly grim, and with a pale, grim, 
and terrible eye search the petrified throng be- 
fore him. 

And then some wretched girl burst with 
a most shattering shriek out of the petrifaction 
that held her and screamed out, “Oh, he’s put 
his hat over it, he’s put his hat over it!” and 
went off into hysterics. 

“Ves.” then said the Goat, awfully arising 
and awfully speaking, ‘‘yes, I have indeed put 
my hat over it. I now raise my Hat.” He 
stooped and took from beneath his hat the 
doughnut and held it between his finger and 
thumb and gazed upon it. ‘I now raise my 
hat, and I turn to you, Miss Tuckett, and I tell 
you that while you were speaking some child, 
some incredibly depraved and abandoned 
child, has hurled at me with malignant violence 
and ferocity, striking me in the face and causing 
me intolerable pain, this noisome object which 
I now hold in my hand and which appears to be 
some disgusting variety of sweetmeat, cake, or 
bun. Let that child stand forward.” 

Not so much as the hair on the head of a 
child moved. } 

The Goat waited two awful minutes. “Again 
I say,” then said the Goat, “again I say, and 
mark me well, I shall not say it a third time, 
again I say, let that child stand forward.” 

There moved not so much as the eyelid of a 
single child. 

‘Tet every child,” said the Goat, “file 
forth.” : e' 

They filed. A mistress filed wita them, and 
in her presence, as they stood herded together 
in the lobby, none dared speak. 

In all that assemblage of tongues only one 
tongue moved, and that was the tongue of the 
Wild Ass, which whispered, “Now, Washy, re- 
member you promised;” and in they went 
again, and now beheld the doughnut in the 





upraised hand of Miss Tucks; and, “What girl,” | * 
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Your boy is your 
greatest interest 


When you first got him, that son of 
yours was the most wonderful thing in 
the world. You told yourself that al- 
ways he and you would be pals. 


Now, suddenly emerging from your 
own affairs, you are faced with the 
realization that he is growing up, that 
he and you are “out of touch.” Your 
boy, again, is your greatest interest. 


The years between ten and twenty 
mark the turning of the tide in a boy’s 
life. Then, boys often think parents 
unreasonable, harsh, unsympathetic. 
Parents often think boys secretive, un- 
responsive, callous. Left to chance, a 
boy in his “teens” may become any- 
thing. A mistake may be fatal. 


THE 


RICAN Boy 


“The Biggest. Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boysin All the World’’ 


is engaged in the greatest business in 
the world, the making of men. Its 
editors, lovers of boys, students of 
boys, believers in boys, are dedicated 
to the work of helping boys under- 
stand themselves, and the world they 
must grapple. Through suggestions 
furnished by them, the greatest story 
writers of the day are inspired to con- 
ceive absorbing tales of actual life, 
in which the forces that move the uni- 
verse are pictured in all their realism. 


No boy can read these stories with- 
out gaining an appreciation of clean 
living and clean thinking. No boy can 
live with the flesh and blood people 
of these tales without understanding 
the difficulties that mock at effort, and 
without learning life is service to 
others and subduing of self. 


Give your boy and that other boy 
you are interested in a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN Boy. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 605 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tuy 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 


using advertisements see page 4 


Husbands so often 


are careless 
S 


USBANDS after all are only 

grown-up boys, and like their 
sons in knee pants, they thrive best 
under a woman’s care. Since, as a 
wife, you are the family’s food guard— 
ian, you will surely be interested in 
recent discoveries pertaining to three 
important food elements in 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 

Of course you are familiar 
with the laxative value of Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran. You know how the 
large, coarse, crisp bran flakes en- 
courage normal, healthy intestinal ac- 
tivity through supplying the bulk 
and roughage required by Nature, 

But did you know that Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran also supplies food iron 
which is conyerted into rich blood? 
The average person today obtains 
only 80 per cent of his iron require- 
ment. This deficiency can be largely 
corrected by using Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran; it is second only to egg yolks 
In iron content. (See the chart). 

‘This food also supplies strength- 
and health- promoting vitamines— 
as well as lime which builds bone and 
aids the teeth. It has been said that 
America today is suffering from lime 
starvation. Feed your family lime— 
and vitamines—and -iron—and 

roughage” —through generous use 
of Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 

Pillsbury’s Health Bran is nothing 
more nor less than the jacket of the 
wheat kernel—Nature’s food and 
cleansing roughage. It is natural 
bran—nothing added, nothing taken 
away—just sterilized and packed air 
tight—the cleanest, purest bran pos- 
sible to produce. Less expensive, too. 
The large 20 ounce package gives 50 
per cent more for your money than 
any other package of flaked bran. 

_ 41f you would feed your husband 
in.a way that will bring him home 
from each day’s work with a spring 
in his step and a sparkle in his eye, 
see that he gets Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran—at least three large table- 
spoonfuls every day; in stubborn 
constipation as much at every meal. 
Special Pillsbury recipes on package 


"Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran 
One of the family 





of their diet 


Send for a copy of our new 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe 
book. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


SY FOOD-IRCON © 


Note in the official chart below that 
natural bran holds second placeamong 
all these foods in its food-iron content. 


EGG YOLK 
WHEAT BRAN 
MOLASSES 
BEANS, DRIED 7K 
WHEAT, ENTIRE 
WHEAT, SHREDDED seamen 
OYSTERS 
ALMONDS 
OATMEAL 
SPINACH 
BREAD, BOSTON BROWN spcemicmsamesay 
DATES 

MAPLE SYRUP 
PRUNES, DRIED 
COCOA 
DANDELION 
PECAN NUTS 
CURRANTS 
BREAD, GRAHAM 
WALNUTS 
RAISINS 
PEANUTS 
BARLEY, PEARLED smameam 
BEANS, LIMA, FRESH saan 
PEAS, FRESH 











FAMILY OF FOODS 
Pillsbury’s B FE 
Pancak . Fi z zest lour 
uckwheat 
Health Branca Hous 
Wheat Cereal 
ye Flour 
Graham Flour 
arina 









The Girl With the Grave 
Nose 


they heard her awfully ask, “threw this dis- 
gusting object at our Chairman?” 

I tell you it was pretty awful for the Wild 
Ass, and for kind Washy it was simply terrible. 
The Wild Ass had her arm around Washy, sup- 
porting her, and she absolutely could feel 
within Washy’s bosom the passion for truth 
surging and bounding like a wild thing to rush 
out of her mouth. 

“Oh, Washy!” implored the Wild Ass. 

“Oh, Quaggie!” groaned poor Washy, al- 
most swooning with the pain of the live thing 
bounding about inside her. 

“Another question then,” said Miss Tucks 
even more awfully than before. ‘Another 
question—does any girl know anything about 
the throwing of this horrible object?” 

A terrible convulsion shook the frame of 
kind Washy; she turned a martyr’s eye on 
the Wild Ass, gulped twice and swallowed 
the truth, but a third time could not gulp. 
With one more most appalling convulsion it 
heaved itself free and out it came. 

“Yes,” said Washy. “I do, Miss Tucks.” 

“Stand forward,” said Miss Tucks, and when 
she saw who it was, pronounced her name and 
bade her come upon the platform and bade 
every other girl depart, and by no girl was poor 
Washy seen again that day. 


Tt slept the Wild Ass that night, I can tell 

you; feverishly laid she her grave nose on this 
side and on that on the pillow, and feverishly 
directed it through the darkness at the ceiling 
above her. Feverishly on the morrow she 
searched from behind it to see her little friend 
in the crowds scrambling through breakfast 
and then rushing to the station and into the 
special train, and feverishly hung it out of the 
window of her compartment watching the en- 
trance to the platform. At the very last mo- 
ment an agitated little figure came flying out 
of the booking office. The Wild Ass shrieked 
from behind her grave nose, and in the next 
second Quaggie and Washy were hugged in each 
other’s arms, and the train was on the move. 

“For goodness sake, darling,” cried the Wild 
Ass, “‘tell me what has happened.” 

“They kept me till the very last minute,” 
replied kind Washy, ‘and then, as I wouldn’t 
tell, they let me go.” - 

“As you wouldn’t tell!” cried the Wild Ass, 
“Do you mean to say, Washy, you haven’t told 
that I buzzed the doughnut?” 

“No,” said Washy. “Tell that I knew who 
had buzzed it I had to, because when we were 
asked if any girl knew, it burst out of me, as the 
truth always does, before I could stopit. But 
refusing to tell who it was was not telling a lie, 
so nothing burst out of me, so I didn’t.” 

“Well, Washy,” said Quaggie, “all I can say 
is that the tip of your little finger is worth all 
the bodies, heads, and bones of every other girl 
in England put together;’’ and with these 
words she again embraced Washy and, alter- 
natingly congratulating themselves that noth- 
ing now could be done to them till next term, 
and giggling with glee over the astounding mis- 
hap of the glorious buzz, they reached London 
and with final hugs and kisses separated for the 
villages where lay their respective homes. 

These villages, you must know, lay precisely 
fifty miles apart along the same trunk road. 
The fact had constituted an early bond be- 
tween Washy and the Wild Ass when they first 
met as new girls at the school, and they had not 
long now separated when, at their respective 
ends of the fifty miles, the bond was shaken 
by strange and mighty tremors. 

The tremors at Washy’s end developed in 
two weeks and took the form of a very great 
gloom into which was plunged the humble but 
pretty cottage she occupied with her mother 
by a letter from the secretary of the school com- 
mittee. The letter announced—‘On account 
of events with which your daughter has no 
doubt acquainted you”—the summary expul- 
sion of Washy from the school. 





heavy misgivings. Knowing the true character 
sure that Quaggie, on hearing the awful news, 
would do the right and honorable thing, but 


~ Wild Ass since the holidays had begun, and not 


‘ pened to Quaggie?” 


- Rich Uncle. 
disappeared years ago and believed to be dead; 


' mother, with three more letters written 
-and no reply (of course) received, that we 


A lesser mother or a lesser child would have 
written to the school committee and dis- 
closed who really was the culprit and who 
should suffer the fate that unjustly had been 

ut upon the innocent. Washy’s mother, 

owever, to whose training Washy’s beautiful 
character was, of course, due, had upheld her 
daughter in not in the first instance having 
told tales on Quaggie, and there was now pre- 
sented the beautiful spectacle of the daughter 
upholding the mother in maintaining this most 
honorable attitude. 

‘What I can do, though,” said Washy, “is 
to write this to Quaggie at once.” 

“Yes, yes,” said her mother with a small 
moan. 

“That will I then,” said Washy, and begin- 
ning to write looked up to add: “T can not, of 
course, ask her to confess. I can only leave it 
to her. I can not ask her to, because the truth 
rushing out of me when Miss Tuckett asked 
if any one knew anything about it was 
entirely my own fault and must be borne by 
me alone.” 

“Ves, yes,” agreed her mother with, how- 
ever, a somewhat larger moan; and Washy 
wrote. 

She wrote, I have to tell you, with certain 
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behind that grave nose of the Wild Ass she felt 


would Quaggie hear? This was not the first 
but the third letter she had addressed to the 


a word had she received inreply. “Could any- 
thing,” she fearfully wondered, “have hap- 


M*® goodness, something had! Believe me 
or believe me not, it was that on the 
very day of the Wild Ass’s return to her 
home for the holidays she found arrived there 
but a few hours before her the most preg- 
nant of all characters in fiction or in fact—a 


And not only that, but a Long-Lost Uncle, 





and not only that, but arrived from Australia; 
and not only that, but arrived for the purpose 
of reclaiming his long-lost and only sister (the 
Wild Ass’s mother), and of taking her and his 
grave-nosed niece back with him to Australia, 
to his sheep runs, and his stockyards, his 
homesteads and his farmsteads, and to every- 
thing that was his. 

“And by golly,” said he in his rough, but 
kind, Australian way, “by golly, there’s 
plenty of it, and all of the A 1 brand, or my 
name’s not Pie-face George of Wagga- 
Wagga.” 

It is not a name that I personally would be 
proud of, but this uncle declared that all 
Wagga-Wagga was mighty proud of him. 
“And by golly,” said he again, “you'll come 
along right now and see for yourselves.” With 
which he started throwing banknotes about as 
if they were paper at a paper chase; and lo and 
behold in about two weeks off they went, the 
three of them, in a prodigality and a whirl- 
wind that left the Wild Ass not a thought 
for Washy, much less for any possible out- 
come of the extraordinary accident to her 
clavicle or collarbone on the day she threw 
the doughnut. 

Yes, indeed! Off goes my lady in a posi- 
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must return; to their belief that “poor 
Quaggie,’ as they most generously called 
her, was all this time struggling between her 
better self and the fate that if she owned up 
would be hers; to the sad pair of them wanly 
and with ever lessening hope watching for the 
postman; and finally—whatever do you think? 


Name. 








The Girl With the Grave 
Nose 


—to poor Washy in desperation setting out 
(on foot!) to make her way along the fifty miles 
that would bring her face to face with Quaggie. 
Yes, that is what, unbeknown to her mother, 
brave Washy had determined to do, and very 
early one morning she started. Her mother 
was still asleep; she left for her a note in which 
she explained her intention, and as to her 
method of travel simply said,“ I find Ihave the 
means to go.” She knew, you see, that her 
mother would be alarmed and might have her 
pursued if she had said she was going to walk, 
and she did not wish her to be alarmed because 
she felt there was not the least occasion for 
alarm. To begin with she assured pea of the 
certainty of very considerable lifts"on the way. 

Look for cn di Cork - Wall It had become a habit of hers, wondering much 
Window. 4 i enitf ek what on earth could have happened to Quag- 
Feeay i i d Ret Poe gie, to sit beside the road that separated them, 
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and do her wondering there; and she had no- 
ticed how frequently the drivers of the con- 
tinually passing motor-cars had given her a 
wave and a smile in reply to the wave and the 
smile that in her kind way she often gave to 
them. 


WELL, started on her journey, she waved 
and she waved, and she smiled and she 
smiled, but never a recognition, much less a lift, 
got she in response, and very tired of looking 
round and waving and smiling she became. 

Well, she walked and she walked, and she 
imagined and she imagined, but when she not 
only imagined but felt perfectly convinced that 
she had walked twenty miles, she found she 
had only walked eight; and when she had 
walked twenty miles, she felt as if she had been 
walking ever since she was born and would 
now walk no further because she was about 
to die. 

“Well,” said Washy, who was‘as brave as 
she was exhausted (and more than that can not 
be said), “well, if I don’t rest and above all cool 
my burning feet, I believe I shall die, for I have 
never felt like this before, and if I live, I do 
hope I never shall again.” With that she. 
looked about her and saw a cool, delicious 
stream in a cool, delicious wood, and a by-road 
which led down to this wood and across which, 
beneath a small bridge, this stream flowed. 
The bridge was a good distance away, but 
Washy somehow got there and went a few 
yards from the bridge into the cool, delicious 
wood, and there took off her shoes and stock- 
ings and bathed in the cool, delicious stream 
her hot and blistered feet. 

She then, meaning to, stretched herself out 
and rested, and she then, not meaning to, snug- 
gled herself and slept—and slept, and slept. 

When she woke, it was dark. It was not 
dark as in adventures of this kind it often is, 
because it was night; it was dark for the much 
more alarming reason that there was coming 
on one of the most terrific storms that ever 
terrified. 

Now, brave though Washy was, there was one 
thing of which she really was frightened and that 
was a thunderstorm. She crouched beneath 
a tree, and it added to her terrors that she knew 
that this was the most dangerous place in which 
she could crouch, but move she dared not and 
move she did not. The thunder and the light- 
ning did not last very long, and in any case all 
this part is too crashing and alarming to be 
dwelt upon very long, but while it lasted it 
lasted as if it surely must be part, and the worst 
part, of the end of the world. And at the height 
of it there came a flash that poor Washy 
thought had blinded her, and a clap of thunder 
that poor Washy thought had deafened her, 
and a crash that poor Washy thought was the 
whole wood and half the world besides torn up 
and hurled on to the other half. And when ap-. 
palled Washy again recovered her senses, there 
was an enormous tree that had been quite near 
her struck and uprooted, and crashed across the 
road, and crashed upon the little bridge, and 


| the bridge all crashed to pieces, and the water 





roaring round it, and altogether such a cata- 
clysm as no one if they had not seen it and 
heard it possibly could imagine. 

Washy sad seen and heard it, and stay there 
another minute with the next tree coming 
perhaps right on top of her head she could not 
possibly. So with what life remained in her, 
up she jumped, and up the road she ran as if 
the whole wood and every tree in it, including 
the crashed one, were in full tilt after her. 

Poor Washy! But also, panicstricken and 
drenched as she was, brave Washy! 

At the very moment she rushed out of the 
wood there turned into the by-road up which 
she was now rushing, a large touring car in 
which were two large touring men who were 
whizzing through the storm as fast as the car 
could whiz. The lane rose slightly just before 
the bridge and then dipped down to it, and 
this meant that any one approaching from the 
main road could not see the crashed bridge and 
the crashed tree across it. 

“Mercy!” thought Washy, as she saw the 
car tearing toward her. ‘Mercy, they will 
rush into the crashed bridge and be killed to 
death in the most hideous way! Mercy!” 

So, instead of skipping out of the way and 

inking nothing about what was likely to 
happen to the motorists, as most certainly I 
should have done, she spread out her arms and 
stood directly before the car and shouted and 
waved; and the driver jammed on his brakes 
and skidded in the most terrifying fashion, 
and then missed brave Washy by about an 


inch and a half, and then shot up the bank, 


and then miraculously shot down again, and 
then leaped out of the car, and the other 
enormous man with him, and came at poor 


-Washy as if he and the other man were going 


to eat her, and roared at her as they came in 

language too burning and awful to be put on 

any substance as inflammable as paper. 
“Well,” said brave Washy when they had 


roared themselves silent, “I almost wish I 


hadn’t stopped you, roaring at me like that; 
but if I hadn’t, you would now be dead, both of 
you, because there is a bridge just over the hill 
there, and it’s smashed to pieces, and a tree 
lying right across the road on top of it.” 

This information somewhat lulled the roars 
of the two roarers, but, not wishing te be lulled, 
as angry men never do wish, they hurried along 
to the bridge, roaring to each other as they 
went what they would do to poor Washy if, 
as they believed, she proved to have been 
inventing. 

Well, they got to the top of the little hill and 
gazed down at the horrible destruction across 
the road before them, and when they saw it I 
can promise you they roared no longer. 

“By gish and gash, James,” said one in a 
very sober voice, “by gish and gash, James, if 
it hadn’t been for that kid, we’d have broken 
our somethingorother necks.” 

“By gash and gish, Henry,” returned the 
other in a voice equally grave, “by gash and 
gish, Henry, we sure would.” 


? 


AND with that they returned to Washy 
with reverent and thoughtful tread, and 

stood humbly before her, and took each her 

hand and reverently and thoughtfully said: 

“Say, Kid, you certainly are one blame little 
hero and angel sent out of the sky, and you 
have saved our lives this day sure thing, and 
if there’s anything we can do for you, you name 
that thing, as we sure will do it twice if not 
oftener. Say, what’s your name, for a start?” 
_ “Washy,” said Washy, receiving their hu- 
mility with noble mien. 

“Well, by golly,” said the one called James, 
“by golly, that certainly is a suitable name, for 
there’s nothing on you, nor none of your skin 
neither, I reckon, that hasn’t been washed, by 
the look of you, till you could squeeze water 
out of you. Say, if you don’t live handier here 
than we do, which is not above two miles, you 
best come right along of us and get yourself 
into a hot bath and dry yourself.” 

Well, this was very nice indeed. The crash 
of that tree, moreover, had been the last of the 
storm, and the rain was now stopped; and in 
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The Girl With the Grave 
Nose 


about two minutes the two men had reversed 
the car, and Washy was packed in between 
them, whirling along another way to their 
house and feeling as jolly (for they were un- 
commonly jolly fellows, though roughish) as 
previously she had felt wretched and fit to die. 

And now comes what I think is the most 
glorious, as certainly it is the most surprising, 
part of the whole story. When Washy told 
it to me, I fairly jumped for joy, and so I trust 
will you. Whoever do you suppose these two 
roughish but jolly men were? You remember 
that the Wild Ass had had a Rich Uncle amaz- 
ingly swoop down upon her from Australia? 
Well, I am dashed (excuse my excitement, but 
it really is exciting) I am dashed if these 
weren’t two more Rich Uncles, and not only 
that, but from Australia, too! Of course, they 
were not Washy’s rich uncles; that would be 
too much to expect; and of course that they 
were from Australia meant nothing, when she 
heard it, to Washy, who knew nothing what- 
ever of what had happened to Quaggie; but 
Rich Uncles they were, and from Australia 
they had recently arrived on a visit. The 
house they were staying at was the house of a 
sister (they were brothers), and here were two 
bouncing nieces who fitted out Washy with 
clothes. And here also was a young woman 
who was a kind of secretary to them surprised 
at nothing they commanded her to do. This 
young woman the two Rich Uncles immediately 
pushed off in the car to tell Washy’s mother 
where she was and that she was staying the 
night; and the very next morning the two of 
them wedged happy Washy into the front seat 
of the car between them and whirled her off 
at an incredible speed to the village where 
lived (though, as you know, no longer lived) 
the Wild Ass. 


WaASHY had told these two splendid Aus- 

tralian uncles the whole of her story, the 
plugging with the doughnut and all, and they 
had roared with laughter over it, but had - 
agreed that the expulsion of Washy was far 
from being any laughing matter and must be 
set to rights at once. 

“And will be, Washy, right now,” said the 
one called Henry as they drew up before the 
address which Washy had given them. : 

Full of confidence, and each with a hand 
holding one of Washy’s, they stumped up the 
path to the house. And full of confidence, - 
and with a jolly laugh at Washy, Henry pulled ~ 
the bell as if he would fetch it out by the neck, 
while James knocked the knocker as if he would 
drive it through the door. And full of baffle- 
ment and muttering strange Australian mut- 
ters they very soon stumped down again, for 
the woman who bounced to the door and told 
them what she thought about them for (as she 
expressed it) nearly knocking the house down, 
told them also that the Wild Ass and her 
mother had left the house and left the village 
long since, and that she did not know where 
they had gone and would not tell them if she 
did know. 

Washy cried. 

Henry and James at the sight of these tears 
changed from blueness to deep concern, which 
at once they proceeded to exercise by conduct 
never before seen in that or in any other 
village. The pair of them started to stump 
about the village as if the whole place belonged 
to them, roaring and questioning and arguing, 
and roaring loudest of all in the post-office and 
louder than ever when they came out, having 
been refused all information by a young wom- 
an with pince nez at one end of her nose and 
protuberant eyes at the other, who informed 
them that she knew her duty if they didn’t 
know their manners, and threatened them with 
hot sealing wax, and sent them empty and 
roaring away. 

“By gish and gash,” cried Henry, dashing 
his hat upon the road and wiping his stream- 
ing brow, “‘by gish and gash, if thisis what they 


call the mother country, they can keepit for me!” 
“By gash and gish,” cried James, “if they 
keep it like they keep their secrets, they likely 
ill for what we can do to stop them. Say, 
now, you go find the police station before the 
police come out to find us, and I’ll go round 
up the parson before he comes out to bury us.” 
James went. He was at the Vicarage much 
longer than it took Henry to be ordered out of 
the police station, and while he was there he 
lained in subdued roars who he was and 
why he desired the information he sought, and 
when he came out to Henry, roaring, and to 
poor Washy, weeping, he came out looking 
very strange indeed and with the following 
most strange words and statement. 
- So strange were they that they ceased Henry 
his roaring, ceased Washy her weeping, and 
almost cease the story. 
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“YAJELL, blame my ducks,” he cried (though 
what his ducks could have had to do with 
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essential comfort and distinction throughout a home—and 
indeed without extravagance. 

The faithful period reproductions and modern designs by 
Elgin A. Simonds Company will meet your most exacting 
demands. 

And we bring to this country rich, hand-woven wall tapes- 
tries from our looms in France and Belgium. You will find 


them of buyable values. 


dicheaded mutt that wanted stirring up with a 
pole, and we'll let fly a cable at him now 
that will stir him up good and hard and get 
you back to your college easy as cutting but- 
ter with a hot knife. We certainly will.” 

They certainly did. This was the very 
remarkable cablegram that they caused the 
young lady with the pince-nez and the pro- 
tuberant eyes to let fly: 

“Say Pie-face you silly owl—that niece 
you took back plugged a chap with a) 
doughnut at her school and a kid called | 
Washy has been expelled for it so get a. 
move on and cable to school or something | 


it Washy could neither see nor imagine). “Well, uy rN 
blame my ducks, Henry, where the blue jimmy | | PY M4 
do you suppose this disappearing kid has dis- | | hy fn 
appeared to? She’s at Wagga-Wagga! And a rr) 
who d’ye think she’s disappeared there with? 4 L 
Why, old Pie-face George! Why, blame my | | ff x 
ducks, Henry, if I ever heard the like of it.| |K¥ Ww 
 She’s had old Pie-face George of Wagga-Wagga | | Fy = 
swoop down on her and on her mother, who is mt mt 
that same sister you remember old George tell- \ M 
ing us he was coming over here to try to locate, | | rq x 
and it’s with old Pie-face George and back at | | W% <7] 
Wagga-Wagega that she is at this moment!” Ww Ny 
His brother blamed his ducks in his turn; BN i) 
and then they explained to amazed and ex-| |] ) 
cited Washy that this Pie-face George of | | By = 
oe Vacea Ses the sheep-run next to i Uy 
eirs and was their greatest friend. And | 7 ; 7 
Sei a ea g wal gl Hon Tek You Tat Room ; 
ing her as they ran: : y SUd y, z etermine y, its Lurniture Bj 
“And, say, Washy, we'll fix you up to rights | | fj ‘ , i 
now, for a ae Bas Bitar Ser - a a i A few carefully chosen pieces of good furniture can extend tt 
Fit 
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Any good dealer carries the furniture under our trade- 
mark, and our tapestries—be assured of genuine worth. 
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Upon request we will send our illustrated booklet **G” on interior decoration 
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Seem the kid a a reper ee saved 7 ny E A S Cc 

breaking our necks and she an er mother | | HY é 

are, down and out over this business all Ld LGIN S IMONDS OMPANY a 
through you you silly mutt.” Kt SYRACUSE, N. Y. Ky 

__ Two replies were sent to this—one from the | | i NEW YORK CHICAGO b) 
Pie-faced Uncle to these other uncles, with | fq ig 
which we need not trouble, and one from the | Ui i] 
Wild Ass to kind Washy, which was as fol- | | Ay 
lows, and no expense spared, as you can see for | A by 





yourself. 

“Darling I clean forgot all about that | 
rotten doughnut but anyway you are not. 
to go back to that beastly school because | 
you and your mother are to come right 
here to us they want women in Australia 
and I want you and my uncle who is sim- 
ply a darling wants you both and this is 





What colors make rooms look larger? 


the loveliest life ever with millions of horses 
to ride and we will have no end larks and 
uncle has cabled his two friends and they 
_ will pay everything for you and bring you 
out and mind you have a bathroom to your 
cabin so hurry up and come darling— 
 Quaggie.” 
__ The grave nose of the Wild Ass was browned 
by Australian sun when Washy saw it, but 
~ there it was, grave as ever, waiting at the) 
_ docks with the Wild Ass brooding behind it, 
and the very first thing spoken from behind 
_ the grave nose was, after greetings, : 
_ “Washy, something has come over me while 
_ Y’ve been waiting for you, and I’ve got the 
_ biggest lark—” 








Color is probably the most important single factor in 
Interior Decoration. And now, every woman can plan 
expert color schemes for living rooms, dining rooms, 
bedrooms, breakfast rooms, porches and_ kitchens. 
Hundreds of combinations are possible with Good 
Housekeeping’s scientifically perfect Color Harmony 
Cards. $1.00 per set, postpaid. Address 


Furnishings and Decorations 


GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Years Supply 


So compact that a small child can carry it, a four-roll carton of 
A. P. W. Satin Tissue will last the average family a year. 


In each tightly wrapped roll there is a guaranteed count of 2500 


sheets (5x534 inches), strong and fine in texture, made only from 


pure spruce pulp and clear, tested well water. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send $2.00 for the four-roll carton. 













ly (etary BTait4 from the Same Socket. 


No wiring—just screw the BEAVER Triple Duty 
SOCKET into any electric light fixture and you have .. 
two lights and a special outlet for any electrical EY 
pliance from the one connection. Guaranteed. 
-Approved by Fire Underwriters. Retail price, 75c. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


BEAVER MACHINE& TOOLCO.,Inc., Newark,.N.J. 


BEAVER Triple Duty SOCKET 





School pages — 


appear in Good Housekeeping in each 
issue of the year. All announcements 
are classified geographically under state 
headings, and you will find in these 
pages the announcements of schools of 
every type, and schools representing 
every section of the country. 










Good Housekeeping 
endorses — 







every school advertising in its pages. 
Each is presented to you as worthy in 
every way of your confidence and 
patronage. 
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The School Department 


—is maintained as a part of Good 
Housekeeping’s service to its readers 





Director, the School Department 


119 West 40th Street GOOD HOUSEKEEPING New York, N. Y. 
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Look for this A. P,' 
W, trademark on the 


following brands: 


Ae P. W. Satin Tissue 
Pure White-Bob White 
Fort Orange-Cross Cut 
Onliwon Toilet Paper 
and Paper Towels. 
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Catalogs and information — 


will be sent you upon your request to 
them by any of the schools advertised 
in Good Housekeeping. Please feel free 
to call upon these schools for any in- 
formation you may be seeking regard- 
ing them, at any time, and for their 
assistance and their advice in solving 
your particular problem. 


If you cannot find — 


the particular type of school you are 
seeking, or one in the locality you pre- 
fer, our School Department is at your 
service. State type of school desired, 
locality preferred, age of the prospective 


pupil and an estimate of the charges 


you wish to pay. 
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Economy in Your Use 
of Gas 


(Continued from page 77) 


because the radiation factor is so greatly re- 
duced.” 

These same thoughts as to economical use 
are applicable to manufactured gas. Con- 
serving gas is saving money, and what prac- 
tical housekeeper in these days is not interested 
in her household accounts? 

Selection of utensils both as to size and shape 
is one way of saving fuel that is least appre- 
ciated. by most housekeepers. Oven meals also 
are great fuel-savers. 

The Institute has carried on an exhaustive 
series of tests to find out just how much gas 
could be saved merely by conserving gas in the 
cooking processes. A simple menu was selected 
and prepared by the identical methods of 
cookery. First, using no thought at all as to 
possible ways of saving fuel, and second, using 
the normally suitable utensils and care to be 
as conservative as possible of the gas. Each 
meal was served to six people, so as to involve 
an element of time for keeping the various 
dishes at the palatable temperature for serving. 
The menu selected was: 

Cream of Celery Soup 
Delmonico Roast of Beef 
Mashed Potatoes Creamed Cauliflower 
Baking Powder Biscuits 
Tomato Salad Saltines 
Apple Tapioca 
Coffee 


‘THE oven cookery in both cases was practical- 

ly the same, so that the greatest percentage 
of saving was made in the top stove cookery. 
By using triplicate sauce-pans we required only 
one top stove burner and that not turned on full, 
in contrast to the picture on page 77, of the 
extravagant meal, with four burners al! turned 
on to their maximum height. The potatoes and 
cauliflower were cooked in two of the triplicate 
pans, and in the third water was heated. 

The gas meter was carefully watched in each 
test, for it was to tell the final story. And this 
is the story: Every housekeeper has an 
opportunity to make a real difference in the 
monthly gas bill. Probably none of us uses gas 
as wastefully as in the one case, but probably 
also none of us uses gas as economically as in 
the other case. We found that in preparing a 
similar meal six times, three times carefully and 
three times carelessly, and using two different 
ranges, the amount of gas saved was from 
19.79 cubic feet to 29.71 cubic feet. We have 
selected the lowest saving in order to be con- 
servative, and figuring at the rate of $r per 
thousand cubic feet, we find that one could save 
$.019 on one meal. In a month representing 
thirty meals the saving would be $.57 and in 
365 days it would be $6.93—and this for only 
one meal a day! 


The New Electric Fireless 
Cooker 


(Continued from page 79) 


element enclosed required a longer preheating 
period. Our temperature tests showed that in 
fifteen minutes the temperature was 316° F. in 
this type of cooker. It must be remembered 
that the temperature drops considerably when 
cold food is put in, so it is not wise to attempt 
to reduce the time for preheating. 

Fundamental principles of cookery de- 
termine the method of using a device of this 
sort. Browning can not be accomplished when 
there is moisture present. In cooking a roast, 
never add water. You can not roast and boil 
at the same time if the moisture from the 
boiling food can come in contact with the 
roast. Neither can you bake biscuit or cake 
if this condition exists. In an early issue of 
the magazine we shall have another article on 
the practical use of the electric cooker. It will 
give specific directions for preparing whole 
meals, as well as suggestive menus. 


A Senator’s Wifein Europe 


(Continued from page 35) 
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girls whom I met being taken to walk in charge 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor had such shin- 
ingly clean and chubby faces, such sturdy 
brown legs showing between their full fresh 
skirts and their trim black shoes and socks, 
such well-brushed, abundant hair, and such 
pretty, becoming dresses, though they were 
clearly enough “institution children,” that I 
could not help trying to remember, with a pang 
of national jealousy, if I had ever seen a similar 
procession in the United States which looked 
so merry and healthy and well-cared for. 
And what of the Fascisti themselves? I am 
terribly afraid that you have been thinking 
of them as a kind of brigand or bolshevik, 
whereas nothing could be further from the 
truth. The aim of their organization is not 
to destroy order, but to enforce it. Their very 
name comes from the symbol of authority 
which the ancient Romans carried—the /fasces 
or bundle of bound faggots, together so power- 
ful, separated so fragile; and back of the 
organization lies the spirit of Italy, the longing 
of Italy, the need of Italy. She has suffered 
because of many things lately; because of 
flabby or obdurate minority parties in power 
uniting to undo the will of the majority—a con- 
dition which we face all too often in the United 
States (have you forgotten the filibuster in 
the Senate last spring?) because of local and 
sporadic outbursts of lawlessness and socialism, 
organized and unorganized. For both these 
reasons, and for many others, she demanded 
some vital change in her system of authority. 
_ The Italian nation is highly emotionalized, 


of pain 
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our: informative 
booklet, Doctor Sun’ 
Piss hik Waist cMey dt Keim hare 
effective uses for 

tein-O-Lite 

. — send for it! 


“That's it mother 
Ah, that f eels good!”’ 


Let this healthlight of science 
Quickly relieve your pain! 


If you could harness the sun! 
could concentrate its healthful 
upon your throbbing pain! 

How quickly relief would come. 


How Light and Heat 
Soothes and Mends 


tion the real good Stein-O-Lite is doing you. 
You will feel the warm rays going deep down 
to the seat of your pain. And there is no 
danger of scorching the skin—(text in panel 
will explain this important point). 


Stein-O-Lite safe to use 
There are no “danger rays” in Stein-O-Lite, 


because there is no focal point. Anyone can use 
it. Attach plug to light socket, press the switch 


If you 
rays 
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as well as extremely sensitive, and it needs 
more outlet for its emotions and its spirit 
than nations of a more phlegmatic type. 
The Fascisti movement has provided this out- 
Jet, and its members are fine sturdy young men, 
their earnest faces glowing with the desire to 
serve the “new Italy,” their famous black 
shirts almost concealed by their natty, olive- 
green uniforms; while the ‘““Young Fascisti” is 
an organization not unlike our own Boy Scouts 
—children as small as my Peter, many of them, 
crowding eagerly around their slightly older 
leaders to be taught. It is a wonderful lesson 
in progressive partriotism, a great example of 
an ancient nation striving through its youth to 
reach new heights. 


Science has made this possible in per- 
fecting the Stein-O-Lite Therapeutic 
Lamp. Physicians use and recommend 
it. It is the natural use of light and 
heat in arresting and relieving pain. 
Stein-O-Lite floods any pain area with 
warm, healthful, penetrative, 
sun-like rays of light and 


heat. These rays penetrate 
beneath the. surface and 
draw fresh health-building 


blood corpuscles to the tender 
spot. Stimulated by the mag- 
netic action of a myriad rays 


Why Stein-O-Lite is 
Safe jor the Home 


—and you have a sun-bath of light and heat. 
Works on alternating or direct current up to 
120 volts. 


You can now try Stein-O-Lite 
Without Obligation 


Stein-O-Lite has been proven in hospitals. It 
has been recommended by physicians. We want 
you to try it in your own home 
without obligation. 


FIVE DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Send us $12 in money order, 
sank draft or check (we will send 
it C. O. D. postage prepaid). If 
Stein-O-Lite does not prove all 
that accompanying literature pro- 
claims, return it after the trial 
period and’ we will cheerfully re- 
fund your money. 


of soothing light and heat these 
vigorous, revivified corpuscles be- 
gin at once their work of rebuild- 
ing the pain-torn tissues. 

You will know from the sensa- 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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y Stein-O-Lite Corp. 
141 Floyd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I enclose $12 for a Stein-O-Lite, N 
wich the understanding that should it prove LN CTLE {or 3) osagrsee ic eewe i =mon ate) “Ven! « Cenc ivesnelsiors estekntt 
unsatisfactory after 5 days’ trial'I can return 
it—and my money will be refunded. 

NOTE—If you desire the Stein-O-Lite fei PTI See (ae, >. sic s Thega nat ere 
sent C. O. D. check here with pen and ink. 
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Premier Mussolini 


THe tremendous advance which Italy has 
made in twenty years impressed me so deep- 


. 

4 
ly that I asked Prime Minister Mussolini, during 
my talk with him, what, in his opinion, was the 
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main reason for it. His reply, I think, was ex- 
tremely significant: 

“The aspect of the Italian situation which 
might most favorably present itself to the 
sympathies of American women is the unin- 
terrupted sacrifice which our nation has faced 
from time immemorial in every field, in order 
to regain step by step and alone, in all the 
trials which Destiny sends her, once more her 
place in the sun. Politically, militarily, finan- 
cially, and economically, Italy has always had 
to ‘do for herself.’ By herself alone she has 
found the way of salvation, and by herself 
alone she has pursued it.” 

In other words, there is nothing more stimu- 
lating than being “up against it!’ Do you 
know, I am more than half inclined to think 
that Mussolini is right! 

Your next question, “Where did you see the 
greatest amount of misery and poverty?” is, iE 
am sorry to say, equally easy toanswer. Isaw 
itin London. Frankly, I had expected to see 
jt either in devastated France or in Germany. 
In fact, I felt so sure of seeing it in both those 
places that I dreaded to go to them. But in 
devastated France, in spite of the grave children 
showing so plainly the effects of malnutrition; 
in spite of the old, ruined homes grouped about 
humble monuments, glisteningly new, erected 
to the sons of the village “morts pour France” — 
dead for France— (these memorials are erected 
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Better than sash cord,” which is too hard, splitting pins and making holes. Better than twisted 
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THE SAFEST. WAY for any 
woman to carry money or 
jewelry is ina 


Murgy Stocking Purse 


Worn inside or outside of stocking. 
No pins—no strings. Fastens se- 
curely. CAN’T WORK LOOSE (or 
tear stocking). More convenient 
than a money belt. Made of genu- 
ine suede leather. Postpaid upon 
receipt of price, $1. 


MURGY STOCKING PURSE CO. 
es P. O. Box 52, Times Plaza Station 
Pat. Pndg. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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is used in kitchen, bathroom, 
wardrobe, laundry, attic, nur- 
sery -- for hanging up towels, 
clothes, dresses, gowns, ties 
and other light cloth articles. 


Fernald Mfg. Co. Dept. H 


At your dealer’s or sent 
prepaid for $1.00. En- 
dorsed by *‘Good House- 
keeping’’ and other “*In- 
stitutes’’. 


North East, Pa. 
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Write for Novelite 
book of “Bedroom In- 
teriors’” ai:d samples 
of materials, naming 
vour favorite store. 
No charge. 





Quaint designs in colorful spreads 


HEERY on the dreariest of — terns, while rose, blue, gold, ecru 
days, Novelite Spreads areas _ and all white are the colors. 
practicalas they are lovely. There’s — alicizes and styles, shamsto match, 
no laundry problem ne Novelites $3.50 to $15.00. 
—they’resolightand easily washed. _~ 


: There are Novelite Spreads of lovely weaves 
Sampler stitch, basket weave which you may embroider yourself Send 


blocks, prim rows of darningstitch, 79. for book of colored designs and com- 
tufted patches—theseareafew pat- plete instructions. 


NOVELITE 


REG US. PAT. OFF 


SPREADS 


MARGRACE MILLS, Inc. 
A. W. BAYLIS CO., Selling Agents, Dept. B, 66-72 Leonard St., N. Y. 





STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
N. Y. School cf Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 


Baby Could Cisse 


Of course he’d naturally ask 


for the nursing bottle with 
handles, the 


Qualitol 


Safety Nurser 


Handles make it easier to hold, keep 
bottle from rolling; easy to tie to 
crib or carriage to prevent falling, 
breaking and spilling. Of finest 
pressed glass, easy to clean, special 
sanitary nipple. 

If your druggist or other dealer can- 
not supply now, send 40c with your 
preferred dealer’s name for one 
complete Qualitol Bottle and Nipple; 
$1.00 for 3 Bottles and 2 nip- 
ples — Guaranteed satisfac- @ 
tion or money back. Des- J! 
criptive folder free. 


Keiter-Qualitol, Inc. 


20 Pine St. 
\ Lockport, N. Y. 


I 

COM FORT FOR ALL Sick or well, user or attendant 
The Perfect Self Help Chair, pat. 

Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. 

’ Weighs only 2d lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 

it. Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 

when a foot or hands are slightly usable. Goes close 

te to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 80 in, 

0 Write F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 

Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort: 
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This cover fastener prevents it! 


Mothers may now sleep without worry, know- 

ing that the little ones are securely covered 

every minute of the night. 

simple to attach 

—elastic bands allow freedom of movement, 
yet they prevent falling out of bed or expos- 
ure to drafts and cold. 

—no points or corners to injure the child or 
damage the finest covers. 


For sale in children’s and notion departments 
and baby stores, or send $1.00 to— 


UNIVERSAL COVER FASTENER CO. 
Dept. 1C , 125 East 23rd St., New York 
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A Senator’s Wife in Europe 


only to those who have been killed, not, as is 
the custom in our villages, to all who went to 
war; yet on one such monument, in a little town 
which in its most prosperous days could hardly 
have numbered three thousand inhabitants, I 
counted four hundred names!),1 felt the phoenix- 
like spirit of reconstruction which prevailed 
everywhere so strongly that I was thrilled and 
not depressed. While in rural Germany, in 
Cologne, and in the Ruhr, the only parts of the 
country which I visited—it is only fair to stress 
this, because I have no doubt that in some of 
the big cities great suffering exists; it certainly 
did when I spent a winter there twenty years 
ago—I saw none at all, but a degree of pros- 
perity which astonished me. 

But in London I could not stir out of my 
hotel without emptying my purse and feeling 
my heart turn over inside my breast. For the 
men and women who enlisted my help were not 
loathsome from dirt or drink or disease; they 
were men and women whose faces and bearing 
and voices all made me feel that they might 
easily have been my own friends, guests in my 
house. 


Poverty in England 

There was a man who stood on Knights- 
bridge with a little girl of two or three in his 
arms, whose cultured, emaciated face haunts me 
still, rising above the child’s white bonnet, a 
little bonnet limp with age, but pitifully well 
laundered and mended, and encircling soft, 
pale, hollow little cheeks, and great, dark, 
wondering eyes with blue shadows underneath 
them. 


Then there was the woman standing on a 


street corner, as I came out of the premiere of 
Drinkwater’s fine new play, ‘Robert E. Lee,” 
with a pitiful bunch of drooping, frost-bitten 
roses in her hand, a woman of over sixty, her 
gray hair neatly combed, her faded, threadbare 
dress immaculate, who made no effort to stop 
any one who passed. and who only said, when 
T asked her how much the roses were, 

“A penny apiece, Madam.” 

I had gone to the theater that night with 
a friend who is a brilliant young socialist, and 
I confess that I found very little to say to her 
as we drove home afterward, the street-vender’s 
roses in my lap. 

Nor was this the only theater which I left 
acutely unhappy. At every one I attended 
there was always stationed a disabled soldier 
selling cheap chocolates, stabbing me with his 
gratitude when I bought a gaudy little boxful. 


In fact, it was the dignity and gratitude of all © 


these people—I have described only one or two 
of them to you, but I encountered them by the 
dozen—which seemed to me the most tragic 
part of the whole wretched business; if they had 
been hostile, or rude, or resentful, I think I 
could have bornc it better. 

The last straw came at Ascot, where, beside 
the entire length of the covered’ pavilion lead- 
ing from the station to the Royal Enclosure, 
ex-service men were standing and sitting—men 
who were blind; men who had no legs or no 
arms; men a little better off, on crutches, play- 
ing violins or hand-organs, singing gay snatches 
of popular melodies. And the women who 
were passing on their way to the races—women 
wearing hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of jewelry and lace and fur—were throwing 


them pennies. I looked, and looked in vain, to — 


see a single bit cf silver shining among the little 
mounds of coppers on the grass, and yet these 
soldiers were calling out heartily and cheerfully: 

“Thank you, miss! God bless you, Lady!” 

Remember I am only answering your ques- 
tion; I am not seeking to criticise. The income 
taxes of the rich in England are enormous— 
I think about four times as great as ours in 
the United States—and they are ungrudgingly 
and unquestioningly paid, and the national 
budget for the relief of ex-service men and the 


unemployed is also of huge proportions. More- — 


over, I do not think we have dealt with our own 
problems of relief for ex-service men in a man- 
ner sufficiently competent to justify us, either 


oy 


ee 


individually or as a nation, in criticising what 
any other country has done or failed to do in 
that direction. But the fact remains: in Italy, 
as I have already said, I saw only four persons 
asking alms; in France, two; in Spain, one; in 
Switzerland, none at all. In London I saw 
them at every turn. 

As a child I survived, and even survived 
quite happily, the custom current in rural New 
England at that time, of going to two long 
services, of the most severe, not to say doleful, 
nature every Sunday, walking a mile each way 
both times, so that the horses could have a day 
of rest, and visiting the cemetery—also on foot 
—in the spare time that I had in between, by 
way of livening things up a little; but even this 


experience had not prepared me to live with | 


resignation through the proper observance of 
Sunday as the English interpret it. However, 


I do really love to go to church, as you know; | 
so, with as much pleasure as I thought I might | 


venture to display, I attended a service at a 
famous old cathedral. As much of it as possi- 
ble was concealed or barred off by heavy cur- 
tains and locked doors, so that none of the wor- 
shipers might by chance catch any glimpse of 
its noble altars—except the one in use at the 
moment—or its fine statues; but there are some 
of the statues which, on account of their posi- 
tion, can not conveniently be hidden, and after 
the service was over, I was walking down the 
nave admiring them, neither loitering nor hur- 
tying, when a verger came up to me and told 
me it was time to “pass out,” that the church 
must be closed. 

“But surely,” I said, genuinely surprised, 
“you're not really going to shut it up? Surely 
you keep it open all day for meditation and 
prayer?” 

His surprise and, I may add, his indignation 
surpassed my own. “Why, not on Sunday, 


Madam,” he cried, and hastened me toward | 


the door. 
In Old Toledo 


In happy contrast to this, I like to think of | 


my experience in the cathedral at Toledo, 
which is so crowded, surfeited almost, with 
gothic splendor and ecclesiastical treasure that 
no human brain can comprehend them all at 
once, and where I finally had to confess myself 
too weary to go on with the attempt, and sank 
down on a little, hard, wooden bench near the 
entrance to the magnificent choir. A verger 
came and spoke to me there, too, but it was to 
ask if I did not wish to go, with the other 
strangers visiting the cathedral that afternoon, 


_ to see the jeweled vestments. 


“T am too tired,” I answered, and I was so 
very tired indeed that I probably, though un- 
intentionally, sounded a little sorrowful as well. 

He regarded me sympathetically and 


gravely, and then spoke with that dignified | 


courtesy of which every Spaniard, no matter 
how humble his walk in life, is a past master. 

“Tt is too bad,” he said, “but when you have 
sat here for a time, you will not be so tired. A 
church is a good place in which to rest.” 

“A church is a good place in which to rest” 
—that one sentence will always mean more to 
me than anything else that Toledo had to offer, 
though there were few cities to which I went 
which offered so much. The next time you are 
tired, try out the truth of that Spanish verger’s 
statement, and I shall be very much surprised 
if you are not convinced of it. You can not, 
of course, do it in the rainbow-colored splendor 
of the Toledo cathedral; I waited many years 
to do that myself, and I probably never can 
again. And, indeed, I imagine you would get 
more actual comfort out of your own little 
Methodist chapel anyway, since the forms of 
worship which most appeal to us do not hap- 
pen to be the same. But the principle is the 
same everywhere. ; 

Your third question, “What is the most 1n- 
teresting phase of the woman movement that 
you observed?” is harder for me to answer. 
It is extremely interesting to me, since we are 
all too apt to think of European women as en- 

oying fewer educational advantages than we 
do, to have it brought home to me anew that 
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earn spending money of his own every 
month. 

—One who, like Tom Kesler, is anxious to 
learn something about business while he is 
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—And at the same time be rewarded for his 
efforts by receiving, in addition to the 
money he earns, 
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A Senator’s Wife in Europe | 


they are for the most part wonderful linguists 
—which we, I am sorry to say, are not—and 
that they are disconcertingly well-grounded in 
history, national and international, past and 
current—as I am afraid we are not either; to 
see how generally and how thoroughly domestic 
science is taught to Swiss girls in the finely 
equipped Ecoles Menagéres; to learn that ever 
since the middle of the nineteenth century— 
when we were struggling hard in this country 
to secure a reluctant admission that women 
were entitled to receive the same instruction 
and pursue the same professions as men— 
women have been free to do so, if they chose, 
unquestioned and unchallenged, in Spain! But 
I think I was still more interested in observing 
the increased freedom of action as well as 
thought among women in France and Italy. 

Twenty years ago, for example, no young 
girl of gentle birth ever appeared on the street 
alone in either of these countries. Even if her 
family was in very moderate circumstances, 
they managed to provide a maid or a governess 
to go with her. Even married women, until 
they were well past middle age, usually went 
out with a relative or a friend, and a lady was 
never seen in the evening without a male escort. — 
This was not a custom dictated by fancy; it was — 
a custom dictated almost by necessity. It was 
uncomfortable at best and dangerous at worst 
to go about alone. 

If the undeniable change in masculine view- 
point—and masculine conduct—is one of the 
results of the war, as I kept hearing it explained 
as being, then the war has accomplished at 
least one good thing. When women by thou- 
sands, and in every walk in life, began to do 
men’s work in order that men might be re- 
leased to go to the front, they could not, ob- 
viously, always be carefully chaperoned while 
they were doing it, nor could they, without ac- 
tual sacrilege, be insulted on their way to and 
from their labors. Men, having become ac- 
customed to this new order of things, have not 
gone back to the old order, and women, with 
rejoicing, are pursuing their course of freedom — 
untroubled. 

In like measure—also, doubtless, partly as a 
result of the war—the “arranging” of marriages 
has come to be much less of a cut and dried per- 
formance, and innocent young girls are not so 
often forced into “alliances” with men whom 
they scarcely know, seldom love, and often 
actually abhor. 


Temperance Abroad 


As to what great reform taking place in Eu- 
rope most resembles a similar one in our coun- 
try, I think it is probably the one in favor of 
greater temperance. I have never, asa matter 
of fact, seen an intoxicated person anywhere 
on the Cont*nent, and the light native bever- 
ages which are so generally consumed contain 
very little alcohol and bear little relation to 
“strong drink” as we understand the term in 
the United States; so there was less need for 
reform than here. But it is interesting to note 
that the importation, manufacture, or sale of 
all ligueurs—brandy, whiskey, cordials, etc.— 
is against the law in Belgium now, and that 
this law is strictly enforced. The importation 
of them is forbidden in France. It is also 
against the law for a man to appear drunk in 
any public place, and if he is discovered in that 
condition in a restaurant the owner of the res- 
taurant can be jailed as well as the actual cul- 
prit, which naturally acts very effectively in 
curtailing the amount of liquid refreshment 
sold to any one customer! 

In Switzerland a really excellent federal law 
for temperance was defeated last year in the 
national legislature, with the frankly acknowl- 
edged reason that if the United States could 
not enforce its prehibition law better, the Swiss 
government would also fail to do so. Need- 
less to say, its advocates will bring it up again— - 
and again—until it passes, as it surely will in 
time; but meanwhile it is not pleasant to think 
that we have laid ourselves open to the charge 
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of contributing even indirectly to its defeat. 


And now “What experience, not in any way 
official, that I have not described already, did 
I most enjoy?” 

It was in Naples. You have heard, perhaps, 
of the church of Santa Chiara there, for it is 
one of the most beautiful in the city, and has 
always attracted a great many visitors. 

_ But the convent of Santa Chiara which 
_ adjoins it is not mentioned in the guide books, 
and few strangers have ever passed within its 
_ gates. I was one of these few! 

7 Let me tell you a little of its story, for that 
_ will help you to understand better how thrill- 
ing this adventure was! It was founded in the 
- fourteenth century by the daughter of King 

_ Rober. d’Angio of Naples, and no woman was 
_ ever admitted to it who was not of noble blood. 
_ For centuries the daughters of ducal and royal 

families—it has numbered three princesses 
among its abbesses—for whom no husband of 
_ equal rank could be found, entered it and took 

the vows—vows which did not, however, sub- 
ject them to the simple and austere life which 
ve usually associate with convents. Each 

_noble lady brought her own waiting maid with 
_her; each large, sunny cell, with its painted 
ceiling and carved wardrobes, opened on a 
" beautiful balcony overlooking its own private 
_ outer garden, to which its owner could descend 
_ by her own private staircase, passing only the 
§ tiny room where hr maid slept beneath her on 
_ her way; and that means were found to admit 

visitors to these fi .grant, secluded spots in the 
- quiet warmth of the Neapolitan dusk there 
seems to be no shadow of a doubt. It does not 

seem surprising that no inmate of Santa Chiara 
_ was ever found worthy of canonization, even of 

_ beatification after her death; and that, having 

ae the convent without real “vocation,” 








she should have enjoyed herself as much as 
possible with the ample means to do so which 
were at her disposal. 
After the Italian government abolished all 
_ cloistered orders of both monks and nuns some 
fifty years ago, no new members were admitted 
to the order, and all the old ones have died, but 
_ a few of the old servants—the waiting-women 
who could tell such wonderful stories of past 
peop and ceremony if they only would—are 
still living, gentle-faced elderly women with 
_ wide white aprons and kerchiefs folded smooth- 
ly over their dark dresses, and white bonnets 
_ banded with wide pale blue ribbons on their 
sleek hair, peacefully wandering through the 
_ buildings and the cloistered garden, which, 
even in their abandonment and _ threatened 
ruin, are still full of beauty and glory. 
. Italian Beauty - 
_ How can I give you any idea, even the faint- 
est, of what that beauty and glory are like? 
~ When the heavy oak door, studded, hinged, and 
_ bolted with iron, had closed behind me for the 
- second time, and I found myself back into the 
_ motor waiting for me in the noisy, crowded, 
- modern street, it was hard to believe that the 
entire experience had not been a dream. I 
still find it hard. But imagine, if you can, a 
- Jarge cloistered garden (the main central gar- 
_ den, not the small private ones, which are on 
- the outside of the nunnery, while this one forms 
the inner court) still bright with carefully 
- tended roses, its walks all bordered by slabs of 
- majolica porcelain in blue, white, and yellow, 
- majolica columns rising to form a pergola on 
_ either side of its four main promenades meeting, 
- like cross-roads, at a marble fountain in the 
seenter. - 
- Imagine marble tables placed at inter- 
> vals under the shady trees, so that in warm 
- weather the nuns might dine in the open air. 
Imagine a refectory that would hold three hun- 
dred, frescoed in beautiful paintings, with 
. carved, polished tables each large enough to 
* seat a dozen, and each containing drawers with 
- finely-wrought brass handles to hold the linen, 
"silver, and china which the nuns used. Imag- 
_ ine the circular, high-backed seat of the abbess 
t one end of this refectory, and a table of pur- 
t white marble where the viands were carved, 
and a marble fountain where the wines were 
cooled half-way down its splendid length. 
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Imagine an arched gallery running around all 
four sides of the open court, overlooking the — 
garden, on the topmost floor of the convent, 
where, on rainy days, the waiting-women 
wheeled their mistresses to and fro over the 
tiled floor in rolling chairs. Imagine great 
rooms filled with bolted lockers, in which each 
| nun kept her supply of rich cakes and sweet- 
meats made in the convent, and offered as val- 
ued gifts to popes and cardinals. 

Imagine other great rooms whose cupboards 
and drawers are filled with vestments and altar 
cloths—hundreds and hundreds of them—stiff 
and heavy with the gold thread of the solid em- 
| broidery which almost covers them, and com- 
munion services and other holy vessels made of 
gold and silver and studded with precious 
stones. Imagine a chapel where the choir- 
seats are all of rarest woods, inlaid and carved, 
where every inch of high walls and vaulted 
ceiling is covered with priceless frescoes, and 
where the altars shine with jewels. If you 
can do all this imagining, you can, I believe, 
also almost imagine, as I could, that you see 
the beautiful ladies of long ago walking be- 
tween the majolica columns, or dining in lofty 
state, or leaning over their balconies at night- 
fall; and that you hear the strains of the 
“Stabat Mater,” composed by the broken- 
hearted Pergolese, and played on the day when 
his sweetheart, so far above him in rank that 
her parents would not permit her to become 
his wife, was ordained a nun, and again on the 
day when, with lighted candles around her bier, 
she lay in state before her burial. 

But this is not all the story of the convent of 
Santa Chiara. For it is partly inhabited still, 
not only by those quietly-moving elderly 
women who will soon have gone to join the 
mistresses they served so well in life, but by 
eighty little girls, war-orphans who are being 
cared for by Sisters of Charity under the direc- 
| tion of a board of governors made up of Nea- 
politan noblewomen. The organization was 
established, the work begun, almost overnight. 
| And now this group of poor and humble chil-: 
dren is being taught and tended in the rooms 
which for so long sheltered girls of such differ- 
ent estate. But who will venture to say that 
these rooms were ever, in the days of their 
greatest magnificence, put to so holy a use. 

And now, I have not chewed the pencil, after 
all, because your questions have unloosed such 
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Your Home Too Can Have 
Beautiful Curtains 


Bluebird Rods make artistic curtain draping 
easy, for they are new and practical with marked 
improvements over old-style rods. 


No knobs or unsightly ends; won’t tar- 


nish; keep curtains clean, neat, sanitary. 


Sag-proof ribs give strength, efficiency, 
long life. 
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in Satin Gold and White Enamel. 
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CURTAIN RODS 


In Panel—Fig. |. Simple Bluebird brack- 
et quickly attached. Fig. 2. Curved ends 
that hook on easily, yet won't come off 
accidentally. 
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Save steps running to the 


Conserve you 


stove and wall rack, and stooping. 
THE PEASE CLOTHESTREB, 5ft. 10 
inches tall, has 40 FT. 
ARBA, plenty for average ironing, yet 
stands when open in any space 35 
inches wide. 


_ IT REVOLVES as needed. When ironing is fin- 
ished, roll it on its casters to register or stove, 
You can use one or all 36 arms at onee. Very use- 
ful in kitchen, bathroom, bedroom, laundry and 
nursery. Mrs, F, E. Pember, Franklin. Mass., 
says: “‘Every housewife would buy a CLOTHES- 
TREE if she knew what a wonderful helper it is, 
especially in caring for children’s eclothes’’?. When 
not in use, folds up out of the way. Hardwood ; 
nothing to rust or stain. Lasts a lifetime. SEND 
NOW FOR FOLDER, mentioning dealer’s name. 


H. G. WOOD MFG. CO., Dept. A-7, Dexter, Maine 
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A Welcome Gift 


to anybody at anytime. This 
useful and efficient little knife 
sharpener receives a most hearty 
welcome not only at Christmas 
but throughout the year. Sold 
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Or write direct 
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a flood of happy memories that it has been easy 
and pleasant to answer them; but I have worn 
all the lead off! So I think I had better say 
good-by, and see if the chicken-mayonnaise 
sandwiches which Kathie promised to leave in 
the refrigerator for my Sunday night supper 
are really there. 
Always affectionately yours, 


"hostess Parkinson Keasper — 


Nancy 


(Continued from page 33) 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair of 
scissors and a rubber band. It is best to paste 
the whole sheet on a heavy piece of paper or 
cambric and put under a weight to dry before 
cutting out. Cut the two slits marked A and 
B on the lower edge of the doll. From the 
back of the doll insert one end of the rubber 
band in slit A and the other end through slit 
B and slip a bow through each loop to keep it 
from pulling out. Put your first two fingers 
through the rubber band at the back of the 
doll and they will make cunning little legs for 
Nancy to dance about with. Note: See the 
illustration at top of the page 33. So that 
your fingers will appear to be the same length, 
role one end of the paper shoes around and 
paste on or near the dotted line according to the 
size of your fingers. When you want to use the 
legs that you have cut out, carefully remove the 
rubber band and insert the tabs A and B in 


| the slits A and B from the back of the doll. 
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Rejuvenation 
(Continued from page 80) 


himself. We grow old more rapidly if we 
think we are growing old, just as in the case 
of imaginary disease. A renewed attitude of 
hopefulness toward all the problems of life in 
the old person will add to his vigor, his vitality, 
and his usefulness. 

Rejuvenation, therefore, becomes more a 
psychological than a physiological process. 
The advertising columns of our magazines and 
daily press are filled with methods of rejuvena- 
tion. Mostly, these pertain to external applica- 
tions, which simply tend to disease. There are 
many, however, which claim to be based upon 
genuine scientific conditions. 

It is unethical and unprofessional to attempt 
to do on the human animal what might be 
accomplished, for instance, on rats. Dr. 
Lorand’s words against attempting on human 


_ animals many of the experiments produced on 
_rats, which seem to indicate that the trans- 


planting of ovaries might restore youth, are 


well worth considering. 


He says: “It is an antiquated procedure, 
and one long since given up, to transplant the 
thyroid or the ovaries in order to secure their 


' secretions into the body when the actual organs 


of the bearer have degenerated.” 
On the other hand, abandoning the surgical 


aspect of the case, the preparation and in- 
_ jection into the blood of the extract from the 


ductless glands promises a new era in therapy, 
without, however, giving any promise of 
permanent rejuvenation. 

Among other means of rejuvenation—aside 
from the use of endocrine glands—the use of 


ultra-violet rays, artificial sunlight, mud baths, 


and radium emanations are the most recently 
employed rejuvenating processes. All these 
sources of energy are capable of working serious 
injury as well as producing therapeutic effects. 


Their general use, except under the immediate 


supervision of a competent specialist, is likely 
to do great harm instead of good. 

The best way to retain youth is to con- 
serve it. When it is once gone, there can be 
no well-founded hope of its recovery. ‘The 
elasticity of youth is as incapable of being 
restored as is the elasticity of rubber when 


‘once it has become exhausted. Instead of try- 


ing all the nostrums advertised for restoring the 
bloom of youth, it is far wiser to accept 


_Browning’s invitation: 


“Grow old along with me; 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 


A Modern Colonial House 


(Continued from page 29) 


place, if desired, by omitting the closets be- 
tween it and bedroom No. 2 and using ward- 
robes in their stead. The dressing-room can 
be made a small bedroom by cutting a doorway 
through the closets between it and the hall. 

Beyond this no material change is recom- 
mended. In the attic, as in my friend’s house, 
a commodious guest-room with private bath, 
two servants’ rooms with bath and store- 
room, can be planned. The roof should be 
well insulated, as a. protection against heat 
and cold. 

The cellar, though obviously generally out 
of reach of esthetic eyes, should still be care- 
fully and neatly planned, and the piping and 
mechanical equipment arranged with care, 
for a good installation is true economy. 

It is fortunate that all owners do not wish 


- the same kind of houses, for if they did, deadly 


monotony would ensue. Other styles of design 
with or without rambling plans are as good 
as any, and will be more to the taste of many 
homebuilders; in fact, are better suited to 
some localities than the design shown here. 


_ This type of design is presented with the 


recommendation that it provides a comfort- 
able set of rooms to live in, but to give them 
charm, the employment of an architect well 
schooled in Colonia! design is essential. 




















































































































home needs, from the dainty 





























GRAND RAPIDS 





Leet Gateteg Sables. 
Odd Chaun 


Imperial gatelegs, by skilled 


the decorative library gateleg and the extension table for the dining 

room. At the furniture stores you may view an inviting collection 

of Imperial gateleg tables, each trademarked as evidence of satisfy- 

ing workmanship. Write Department B for helpful furnishings 
booklet, “Heirlooms of Tomorrow” 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


“World's Largest Exclusive Table Factory”’ 















































to yourKome 
Grand Rapids craftsmen, fill many 
corner piece and the book table, to 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the writing _and mar- 
keting of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 


150 page catalog free. Please address: 





THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein Dept.67 









New Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged 
| Edition of 
America’s Leading 
Cook Book 


\||| THE BOSTON 
COOKING- 
; SCHOOL 

COOK BOOK 









Cook Book 











Powle Merit Farm 


@ 








FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


This new edition combines practically 
all of the recipes formerly published in 
Miss Farmer’s ‘““A New Book of Cookery” 
with the recipes contained in ““The Boston 
Cooking-School Cook Book,” in addition 
to a considerable number of new recipes. 
This new volume has been thoroughly re- 
vised, and contains 2677 recipes. It is 
really two books in one, though the price 
remains unchanged. 

122 Illustrations. 806 pages. Price $2.50 net. 


At all Booksellers, or of the Publishers: 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Dept. G, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














In using advertisements see page 4 

















| EDDING 100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 
Including 2 envelopes for each. 
100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 
service write us for latest samples and correct 

forms. 100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25. 
Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


rela Silver 


is superior 








And Adds the eniciine Touch 


to the charm of a tastefully ap- 
pointed home. Stieff Silver is sold 
direct—maker.to user. It can be 
purchased a piece at a time to build 
a collection. It is solid sterling and 
guaranteed. It is the ideal gift for 
all occasions. We invite comparison 
in design, workmanship, worth and 
durability. 


Rose pattern Tea spoons 
Weight 4.35 ozs., half doz... $6.00 
Rose pattern Olive spoon 
Weight .70 ozs., each 
Rose pattern Sauce ladles 
Weight 1.00 ozs., each 
No. 12 Salt, weight 2.75 ozs.; 
per pair, size 14x2 ing,....$14.00 


Write for catalogue, 
Progressive Gift Plan, 
and The Art of the Silver- 


smith, 


THE STIEFF CO., Silversmiths 
Salesrooms 
17 N. Liberty Street 
Factory 
311 W. Redwood Street 
Dept. M. Baltimore, Md. 
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SOFT FOODS 


cause tender 





tender gums bring 
trouble to teeth 


OUGH, COARSE FOOD once 

gave to the gums a healthy 
stimulation, but modern food, soft 
and creamy, gives little or no exer- 
cise, and gums today are growing 
soft and flabby. 


They are unable to cushion and nourish 
the teeth correctly, and in consequence, teeth 
today are less healthy—-more subject to 
decay, to pyorrhea and to other infections, 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink” ? 


Ask any dentist. He will tell you how tooth 
troubles due to soft gums are on theincrease. 
Probably he will also tell you that Ipana is 
the great enemy of the “pink toothbrush” 
and how he prescribes its use to keep the 
gums healthy and firm. 


In stubborn cases of soft and spongy 
gums, he may also advise a gum massage 
with Ipana after the ordinary cleaning with 
Ipanaand the brush. For Ipana Tooth Paste, 
because of the presence of ziratol, has a de- 
cided tendency to strengthen soft gums and 
to keep them firm and healthy. .- 


Send for a Trial Tube 


Ipana not only takes care of your gums, but 
cleans the teeth perfectly. And its taste, as 
you will find if you send fora trial tube, is 
unforgetably good. 


“IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


In generous tubes, 








Bristol- at all drug and 
Myers department 
Co. stores— 50c. 
47 RectorSt. 

New York, 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 





The Coming of Amos 


(Continued from page 20) 


couldn’t disentangle the truth from the pic- 
turesque. You’re abit of an artist in your 
way, you know. I’m dying to see him.” 

Maxime possessed himself of her hand lug- 
gage, and arm in arm we descended the steps 
and passed through the little underground pas- 
sage on our way to theexitside. Foramoment 
she forgot Amos in the joy of the South. 
How lovely it was to smell garlic again! She 
had been standing by the open window al- 
most since Marseilles, drenching her senses 
with the perfumed blue and gold of the Midi. 
Dirty yellow fog in London; raw mist in the 
Channel; cold rain in Paris. Then darkness, 
nothingness, the rumble and clatter and the 
deathly silences of the train. Sleep. Sudden 
shafts of light between blinds and window 
jambs. Up with the blinds—she had traveled 
with a Nice-bound woman who had never been 
South before—and then the world flooded with 
the young laughter of the morning sunshine, 
and afterward the Mediterranean and the 
aching beauty of its azure promise. 

We entered the car. Maxime threw the rug 
around us. Yes, he had Mademoiselle’s dress- 
ing-case in front. Had he ever forgotten any- 
thing belonging to Mademoiselle? Yes. That 
basket of figs two years ago at Saint-Jeannet. 
He threw up his hands. Ah! Mademoiselle 
was unforgiving. 

She commanded, Not straight home; up the 
street and out of Carlton so that she could have 
sweep of the Croisette. In Jaughter we started, 
ascended the busy rue d’Antibes, the Bond 
Street of the Riviera, Bond Street not even in 
miniature, with its silly narrow pavement and 
its silly narrow roadway, and the lure of its 
luxurious shop windows—and on to the Crois- 
ette, the sea front of Cannes. 


[DOROTHEA clutched my arm. Wasn’t it 

wonderful, the redemption of the morn- 
ing’s promise? Even I, hardened to the coast’s 
eternal loveliness, drew a quick breath of won- 
der. To the east, the green island of St. Mar- 
guerite stood on a sea of ultramarine insulting 
in its challenge; and, as the eye swept west- 
ward, the pride of dying splendor softened in 
the light of a pure amber in which the still 
obedient sea melted into sunlight tones of pur- 
ple and pale mauve, washing the quays, above 
which rose clear in yellow and red the terraces 
of the Suquet, the old town, surmounted by its 
two square towers that have watched for cen- 
turies, across the infinitely changing sea, to the 
ceasts of Africa and its romantic perils. And 
behind and beyond, in serrated gradations of 
menace, pleasantness, and comfort, dwindled 
to a smiling point the long line of the Esterel, 
dark and mysterious save for a bastioned fore- 
front of tender olive. A couple of white sails 
flecked the eastern ultramarine. In the oily 
mauve of the west, bleached by the sun, floated 
one little boat, with one little man handling an 
oar in the stern. And in the port the tapering 
masts of the yachts stood out in delicate tracery 
against the sky. 

“Tell me brutally that I’m an idiot to spend 
my days in a fussy little shop in South Molton 
Street,” said Dorothea. 

I obeyed. 

She laughed, the best and most understand- 
ing of friends. ‘I suppose you know I’ve sent 
word to Claude to come along,” she remarked 
casually. 

“Claude? Hasn’t that young warrior got 
anything to do yet?” 

This was my other nephew, Captain Claude 
Worthington, the son of Tom, the bishop, and 
my sister Muriel, who on vague pretext of 
health had wandered pleasantly about the 
coast for the past two seasons. Fortunately 
for everybody, Muriel had not commended him 
to my semi-paternal care. 

“Fe’s selling Dutroyen cars in London. 
They’re going ‘ke hot cakes, he tellsme. Igave 
him the idea t9 come down and sell them to the 
English and Americans on the Riviera. 


“Dorothea, Dorothea,” said I. “How many 
residents or birds of passage are going to buy 
Claude’s cars?” 

“None,” she replied cheerfully. 
matter?” 

“T see that young man yet standing behind 
your embroidered-bag counter.” . 

She laughed. “I wish he would. We’d 
grow rich.” 

“You're utterly devoid of conscience, Doro- 
thea,” said I severely... “But hitherto you have 
observed certain rules of discipline. I expect 
you to continue. Claude is not going to have 
the run of the Villa. He can come to tea once 
a week.” 


“Does it 


“He'll go off his head with joy,” she mur- 


mured. 

I continued, “I didn’t take the trouble te 
send for you so that you could dance at the 
Casino with Claude Worthington.” 

It’s well from time to time to put these 
young women in their place. She regarded me 
demurely. : 

“That’s awfully clever of you, Daddums.” 


Then, after a pause, ‘“‘How does Amos dance?” — 


“You'll see,” said I. 

The car tore up the steep rue Georges 
Clemenceau, the new unimaginative name for 
the old rue de Frejus, and stopped at the villa. 
We leaped out. Frangois opened the door. 
Between respectful expression of delight at see- 
ing Mademoiselle and a certain excited agita- 
tion, his speech became unintelligible. I 
gathered, but paid no attention to, an an- 
nouncement that there was a Monsieur in the 
salon, and, throwing open the drawing-room 
door, entered with Dorothea. 


(THERE was a gentleman in the salon—a 

thin, shifty-eyed, would-be smartly, but 
seedily, dressed fellow of forty, sprawling before 
the fire and smoking (I nosed it before I saw it) 
one of my Corona Coronas. And on the other 
side of the fire sat Amos in his shirt-sleeves, the 


discarded coat and waistcoat on a distant chair. ~ 


At the sight of the standing lady Amos rose, 
according to promise. The other man rose, 
too. 

Amos smiled pleasantly and ducked his head. 
“This Cousin Dorothea?” 

“Yes,” said I curtly. “But will you kindly 
introduce me to your friend?” 

“Captain Foljambe,” said the seedy man. 

“T met the Captain in the Croisette,’’ Amos 
explained. 


“T happened to be in temporary difficul-_ 
ties,” said Captain Foljambe hurriedly. “And — 


between one gentleman and another—in 
fact—” He turned to Amos—“You have my 
addressPp—Guards’ Club. I won’t intrude any 
longer. Good-by.” 

Amos was about to grip him cerdially by the 
hand when I interposed. 

“Wait a bit. 
son money?” 

“A trifle, a trifle,” said Captain Foljambe. 


“Enough to get to Paris, where I have heaps — 


of funds. Between gentlemen—” 

“How much?” 

Amos regarded me for a moment and then 
flushed brick red. ‘You mind your own busi- 
ness, Uncle David. Here’s a poor bloke down 
and out. Knocked down in the streets of 
Monte Carlo and robbed of everything. Watcl, 
jewelry, banknotes. The poor fellow hacn’t 


eaten for two days. Walked here—was going © 


to walk to Paris on an empty stomach, eating 
nuts and blackberries. ‘Naked and hungry, 
you’ve taken me in.’ That’s the scriptures. 
So Ameely’s cooking him a meal of ham and 
eggs. And he’s a gentleman, a Captain of the 
Guards.” He challenged me: 
right in this country to help a fellow creature in 
distress?” 

“For a man who hasn’t eaten for forty- 
eight hours,” said I, ‘Captain Foljambe is 
managing to do very well on a strong cigar. 
Also, officers of the Guards usually have credit 





You’ve been giving this per- 


‘“‘Haven’t I the — 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“Standard” kitchen sinks, “yard stick high,” provide 
comfort and prevent back-strain. How high is yours? 


Standard Sanitary INfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
January 1924 Good Housekeeping. 





EMERGENCY TWO-EGG CAKE 


1 2-3 cupfuls SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
after sifting once 

1 cupful sugar 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 

2 egg-whites 

Soft butter as needed 

1-2 cupful milk 

1-4 teaspoonful grated nutmeg (or 1-2 teaspoon- 
ful vanilla) 


Sift together the flour, sugar, and baking 
powder. To the whites in a measuring cup add 
enough soft (not melted) butter to half fill the 
cup; add milk to fill the cup; turn into the dry 
mixture with nutmeg and beat vigorously 7 
minutes. Bakeinaloaforsheet. Frost with 
any desired frosting. 





Just send 10c (a dime or 
stamps)to Igleheart 

Brothers for ‘‘Cake Secrets” 
za \ — the authoritative recipe 
\ book on cake and_pastry 
making. Init Janet 
McKenzie Hill, formerly of 
\ the Boston Cooking School 
¥ and one of the foremost cook- 

ing experts in the country, 
\ tells you exactly what to do 
{and what not to do to obtain 
ins best results, You can’t 

ail. 





January 


1924 Good Housekeeping. 
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Fine cake makers are not like poets 


they do not have to be born, they are daily being “made” — 


DOWN 


Prepared (Not self- Rising) 


C 





I'LOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 29years 


yAMONS all the many unsolicited letters 
that come to our office, the large 
majority state that the writer never could 
count on how her cake would “turn out,” 
until she began to bake with Swans Down 
Cake Flour. And the commonest phrase 
used in expressing the delight of these thou- 
sands of cake makers is, “I’ve never had a 
failure since.” 


If when you make a cake you are uncer- 
tain until it comes from the oven whether 
it will be tempting enough to serve, you 
need have no further trouble on that score. 
Just get a package of Swans Down Cake 
Flour from your grocer today and try one 
of the recipes given. You'll find you don’t 
have vo be a “natural-born cake maker” — 
when you use the right flour! 


Your first Swans Down cake will have 
that light, dainty fluffiness of texture which 
has made this delicate pure wheat flour 
famous. Swans Down fairly transforms 


plain, everyday cupcakes, muffins, biscuits 
or cookies. Besides making practically 
impossible the waste of good ingredients 
by failing to “turn out right,” it makes such 
simple cakes as the one on this page so 
tempting you will often prefer them to 
more elaborate ones which of course are 
also more expensive. 


Enough Swans Down forthe average cake 
—two cups—costs only 3%c more than the 
same quantity of bread flour. If by using 
it, you are enabled to cut down the eggs 
required by even one egg, there’s a saving 
of more than the difference in flour right 
there. And you’ll find your cake so much 
more delicious there’s no comparison! 


Another saving in using Swans Down is 
in the wear and tear on the disposition. 
Being able to make any kind of appetizing 
cake or pastry without uncertainty or worry 
as to how it will “come out” is the kind of 
saving that cannot be measured in money. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2201 Second Avenue, Evansville, Ind. 
Established 1856 
Also Makers of Instant Swans Down and Swans Down Health Bran 


Ask your grocer for Swans Down Cake Flour. If he does not 
have it, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied 


————— ll 
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The Coming of Amos 


that can tide them over temporary difficulties, 
and they know they can’t gather nuts and 
blackberries from the hedges in January. 
Futhermore, an honest man cleaned out at 
Monte Carlo can always get the viatique to 
take him home. How much have you ad- 
vanced to this gentleman?” 

“Only his second-class fare to Paris—a thou- 
sand frances,” replied Amos. 

“The second-class fare to Paris is two hun- 
dred and fifty francs,” said I. 

I held out my hand to the seedy crook in 
expressive gesture. Dorothea, without being 
told, put her finger on the bell-push. Level- 
headed girl, Dorothea. The man hesitated. 
Evidently the ingenuous Amos had not ad- 
vised him of my cynical existence. Francois 
appeared. 

Said I, ‘Will you give me the note, or shall 
I telephone to the Commissariat of Police?” 

“Your friend’s story is not quite accurate,” 
said Captain Foljambe. “I mean in matter of 
detail. But still—to avoid unpleasantness— 
as between gentlemen—”’ 


“Confound you!” I cried. “If you say that 


again, I'll have you locked up at once.” 


He fished in his trouser pocket for the thou- 
sand-franc note, handed it to me, and swag- 
gered out of the room, followed by the vigilant 
Francois. 


AMOS passed his great hand over his up- 
standing hair. “D’ye mean that that eddi- 
cated, pleasant-spoken feller’s a crook?” 

“An honest man would have defended him- 
self,” said Dorothea. 

“T suppose you’re right, Miss,’’ said Amos. 

He made a turn or two about the room and 
then threw himself into a chair. “By Gosh! 
Did you ever hear of such wickedness!” And 
after a pause, “Such a kind, nice feller. Talked 
like anything. Knew Australia, too. Sent out 
specially to organize artillery in Melbourne 
before the war.” 

Dorothea smiled. ‘‘Curious job fora Guards- 
man, wasn’t it?” 

“T dunno, Miss,” said Amos abjectly. 

I made an impatient step—the credulity of 
the fool was unimaginable. I began: 

eV ou—!” 

Dorothea, still hatted and fur-coated, waved 
me a swift arresting gesture. I swallowed my 
wrath. Amos sat, bent forward, his head 
bowed in his hands. The wood fire was burn- 
ing low. Dorothea took his coat and waistcoat 
from the chair and touched him on the shoul- 
der. He started up. 

“Tt’s getting cold,’ she said. ‘In this 
treacherous climate it’s dangerous to sit in 
one’s shirt-sleeves.” 

He lumbered to his feet. She smiled at him 
before she made him turn so that she could 
help him on with the garments. 

“Besides,” she said, “you look so much 
nicer.” 

He shuffled round, buttoning his waistcoat. 
“That’s true?” 

“Solemn true,” she smiled. 

“My dear,’ said I, ‘‘you’ve been traveling 
God knows how many hours, and you're long- 
ing for warm water and soap. Everything’s 
ready for you. Go along.” 

“T think I will,” she said. And.to Amos, 
“T’ll see you later.” 

He grinned at her. Impatiently I snapped 
my fingers. 

“Open the door for your cousin.” 

He obeyed in some perplexity. She swept 
graciously past him. But as she went, I heard 
him say. 

“Don’t you think I don’t know what you 


? 


‘meant when you said I looked nicer.” 


There are quite interesting cells in the brain 


V 


- of Amos. 


AM convinced that the forties are the golden 
age of man. Then only can he gather the 
golden apples of wisdom. By fifty he has either 


exhausted the crop or it has withered into sem- 
blance of that of the Dead Sea. 

_My ripe wisdom counseled the summoning 
of Dorothea. Naturally, it justified itself. 
After a few days Amos followed her about like 
a bereaved puppy who has found a new mother. 
There was something pathetically absurd in his 
submission. t 
tricks, and he would unquestionably have per- 
formed them. His clothes having come from 
the tailor’s, she showed him how and when to 
wear them. She imposed upon him her dainty 
choice in neckties and handkerchiefs. She 
made him purchase a clouded cane, and in- 
structed him in its nice conduct. This ap- 
panage of attire amused him greatly; for what 
was the use of a stick purposed to beat neither 
beast nor man? She trained him patiently in 
table-manners. She took him to her coiffeur in 
the rue d’Antibes, who reduced to civilized 
proportion. his riot of black, upstanding hair. 
On occasion, she sent him upstairs to wash his 
hands or brush his nails, 


boy; that she did not adopt the same procedure 


with Amos was a symptom of her strange social | 


deterioration. Now Dorothea, however, took 
maternal charge. When I marveled at her vast 
impudence, she said that one must do a thing 
thoroughly or not at all. How a grown man 
could brook her domination I was at a loss to 
imagine, until I hit upon the solution of the 
apron-strings. All his life had he been tied to 
them; he was used to them; knew not where he 
was without them; and evidently found those of 
Dorothea more pleasant than those of Dorcas. 
Consequently, to my external eye, he grew in 
grace day by day. 


OCCUPIED with my work and social duties, 
I saw little of Amos. Why should I have 
seen more? He was perfectly happy in the per- 
fectly capable hands of a young woman who 
was having the time of her life. Instead of wast- 
ing her life in the embroidering of vain bags, she 
was devoting her art to the embroidering of a 
real live raw product. I am afraid—so implicit 
was my trust in Dorothea—that ever so little I 
neglected him. You see, when. she went about 
visiting her friends, of whom, in Cannes, she 
had many, she set him some task devised by her 
feminine ingenuity: the learning by heart of a 
poem by Wordsworth or Rupert Brooke, or a 
page of French verbs; or the perusal of a 
chapter of a Book of Etiquette which she had 
purchased ad hocin London and by manuscript 
corrections had warped into conformity with the 
usages of folk of ordinary sanity; or a series of 
errands among the vanity shops of this Vanity 
Fair of a place. Then, of course, her friends came 
to the villa, chiefly to tea. I gathered that, act- 
ing under her instructions, and actuated by his 
own shyness, Amossilently filled the background 
and handed cups of tea and eatables with the 
awkward precision of the trained animal. Dor- 
othea, as I have said, was enjoying herself 
prodigiously. I had her word for it. Period- 
ically en téle-a-1éle, she joyously reported 
progress. ; : 
Once—fruit again of the wisdom of the mid- 
forties—I let fall a remark: ‘“‘As you know, my 
dear Dorothea, I’m not given to fulsome 
flattery, but you’re not devoid of attraction for 
the Untutored Savage. As a modern young 


woman you can’t be unconscious of a truth so 


blatant.” cee 
“You talk like a book, Daddums, said she. 
“A book written in the nineties. That was 


when they rediscovered the fact of sex and | 


made a terrible hullabaloo about it.” 


“To continue to speak in that archaic | 


tongue,” said I, “is the primordial instinct of 
animal life. Amos dates much further back 
than the 1890 epoch. He belongs to any old 
age you please—when men were men.” — 

Perhaps she caught the serious note In my 
voice; she twisted her head and looked at me 
out of the tail of her eye. “What do you mean, 
Daddums?” 


She could have taught him dog- | 


é So, I remember, did | 
his mother, Dorcas, send me when I was a little | 











YOU WOULDNI 
BUY CANNED 
FOODS WITHOUT 
A LABEL yet 


qnd 


‘what difference does 
it really make unless 


you know exactly what 
the label stands for~ 


To be safe, you must buy canned 
foods on the name of their makers. 

Sixty years of experience, coupled 
with an ideal to can only the very 
finest fruits and vegetables grown, 
have established a quality reputa- 
tion for DEL MONTE products that 
makes them the sure choice of par- 
ticular people in every part of the 
civilized globe. 

This one label isa symbol of sunny 
orchards—tree-ripened fruit—pack- 
ing at the moment of perfection— 
and all the vigilance, skill and care 
that years of experience have devel- 
oped for the protection of your table. 

Isn’t it worth being particular? 


California Packing Corporation 


San Francisco, California 





QUALITY 
CONVENIENCE 





ECONOMY 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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A New Hairnet Service 


adds to your beauty— 
safeguards your health 


EALLY well dressed women no longer hurry to 

the corner store for hairnets. No more the 
irritation of trying new brands and matching colors. 
Now they depend on the Vito Hairnet Service. 
Science has been applied to this necessity of the 
feminine toilet. Vito hairnets by the dozen insure 
the refinement of a perfect match always. Many 
buy several dozen at atime. Double strength, made 
of real imported human hair in natural texture and 
brilliant lustre. \ Nine beautiful shades in cap or 
fringe to match perfectly any hair. All sterilized 
and sealed in one glazed airtight container. Not 
poked into by human hands before you wear them. 
And exactly the same quality formerly sold two- 
for-a-quarter at stores—now, comes conveniently 
by mail, by the dozen, at less than half that price! 
Attractive, sanitary and a great saving of money. 


















OUR GUARANTEE 
If you are not convinced that 
Vito Hairnets are the best you 
ever used, return them and we 
will refund your money. You 
may therefore try them at our 
risk. Mail the coupon below 
today. 


VITO HAIRNET IMPORTING COMPANY 
1265 Broadway, New York City 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find........ cents (check, money order, stamps). Please send me in accordance 
with your guarantee one dozen Vito Hairnets, shape and color as checked below: 


Dark Medium | Light Dark 
Brown Brown Brown Auburn 






Single Mesh Cap or Fringe 60c per dozen 
Double Mesh Cap or Fringe 72c per dozen 
Gray Double Cap or Fringe 50c per 14 doz. 
White Single Cap or Fringe 50c per 14 doz. 
White Double Cap or Fringe 60c per 14 doz. 



















Cap Black Auburn Blonde | Drab Fringe 

































Single Mesh Vito Nets 60¢ per dozen; Double Mesh 72c. Gray Double 50c, White 
Single 50c, White Double 60c, per half dozen; a great saving in money, tool 














Print name and 
address 
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ae High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


executive, Tea Room Manager, eto. We put 
you in touch with excellent opportunities. 


Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 
that develops charm and personality . Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. nousende of Lewis 
Students are winning success in this uncrowded 
field. One etudent writes: “I am now hostess 
ree c and miabagey of an pparoene house in the are 
- n of Spare-Time Training for a ionable section—salary 600 per year wit! 
Fea erin aa Hotel Hostess or other beautiful apartment for my girls and self.’” 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY”, gives full details. Write for it today. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room 2474 Founded 1916 Washington, D. C, 





2 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, host- 
esses, etc., wanted for high-salaried front one in 
America’s Fourth Largest Industry undreds of 
new establishments now opening every week are 
crving for trained executives. Shortage acute. 
Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving 
daily callsforexecutives to fill big-paying positions. 


You can qualify in a few short weeks with the 















full length 





sheer wool 
flesh color 


understocking 


Worn beneath silk 
hosiery togive warmth 
and protection to 
the toes, feet, ankles, 
and legs. Absolutely 
invisible At your 


Peace Dale yarns for every purpose—you 
pay only 144 to 30c. per oz. direct from 
mill! Guaranteed soft, smooth, long wear- 
ing—colors range from the most brilliant 
to delicate pastel shades. Send today for 
free sample card and special knitting book 
offer coupon which tells you how you can 
get directions for 40 garments at a bar- 
gain price. Satisfaction guaranteed by 100- 








y year old firm Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 
Oe ae $2.00 181, 25 Madison Ave., New York City. 
A product of the - a 
MAVIS HOSIERY CO., Inc. ‘@) ) [ KNI ING 
19 Madison Ave., New York City CACe A 2 YARNS 
ee ) 
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The Coming of Amos 


“Exactly what I say. Here is the primitive 
animal confronted with a desirable female of 
his species. That proposition is nineteen- 
twenty enough for you, isn’t it?” 

“Quite,” said Dorothea. ‘But it’s a self- 
evident proposition applicable to any two 
young people of the present day.” 

“By no means,” said I. “You young modern 
people have developed an asexual code of 
intimacy. If not, the world has never known 
such moral corruption—” 

“Daddums!”’ she cried indignantly. 

“Yes, my dear. You're the heiress of all the 


“In the foremost filesof The Times,” she 
said mockingly. “You can’t shock me. Go 
Onna 
I went on. What Dorothea doesn’t know, as 
far as knowledge goes, isn’t worth knowing. 
But there’s all the world of difference between 
knowledge and wisdom. 

“What I’m trying to get at is a thing that 
the cumulative experience of all the centuries 
hasn’t taught you. There’s an infinite dif- 
ference between the primitive man and your 
modern dancing partner. I warn you, my 
dear, for your guidance, that Amos hasn’t 
danced his sex away.” 

She sat down with some deliberation on a 
chair close by and fixed me with her candid 
brown eyes. “Really, Daddums, you’ve put 
before me an original idea.” 

I rose and waved a middle-aged hand. 
“Well. That’s what it comes to, doesn’t it? 
You modern young dancing people—either 
you’re corrupt, which I don’t believe for one 
moment—or you have your tacit, unbreathed, 
yet recognized convention of asexuality. You 
have reduced yourselves to such a state of 
physical insensitiveness that all sorts of com- 
plicated factors have to come into play before 
two young dancing things fall in love with each 
other.” 

“Youre perfectly right,’ she assented 
frankly. ‘‘We’ve established a convention. 
We’ve progressed. We’re centuries ahead of 
your 1890.” 

“And Amos, being centuries behind, isn’t 
a party to your convention.” 

“T see,” she said. ‘Your argument is incon- 
trovertible. But really, dear, you make things 
rather difficult for me. Oughtn’t you to have 
thought out this Freud-ish situation before you 
sent for me to dry-nurse him?” 

Holding me in a helpless corner, she 
smiled in gentle derision, then broke into gay 
laughter. 

“T’ll put Amos in training and make him 
dance from morning to night.” 

“Dorothea,” said I, “you’re nothing but an 
incorrigible hussy.” 


DAY or two after this Nadia came to the 
studio, all smiles. ‘‘Mfon cher, I have met 
the bear on the Croisette.”” 

“Dorothea has to let him loose sometimes,” 
said I. 

“But he is a beautiful tame bear. 
him.” 

In her picturesque way she described the en- 
counter, 

It was a forenoon of sunshine, all pale gold, 
turquoise and ultramarine. Down the broad 
pavement by the sea came the Princess, 
followed by the tawny Pekinese, Chou-chou. In 
my perfect Cannes there is no such thing as the 
vulgar crowd of promenaders who make an ant- 
crawl of the Promenade des Anglais at Nice, or 
of the front at Brighton. The Croisette is used 
as a discreet and pleasant lounge. A thousand 
cubic yards of luminous isolation enveloped 
Nadia as she walked eastward by the sea. Sud- 
denly dashing into this cubic space at six per- 
spiring miles an hour rushed Amos, his clouded 
cane over his shoulders as though a wallet at the 
back should have been suspended. He all,but 
trod on Chou-chou and skipped aside and 
stumbled. The shave from accident brought 
him to a halt and made him cry, 

“Good Gosh!” 


I love 





Chou-chou barked. his aristocratic indigna- 
tion. The Princess smiled and extended a 
gracious hand. 

“I thought I was never going to see you 
again, Mr. Burden.” : 

“Gosh!” said he. “It’s your Royal Highness. 
But you look different. You were—” — 

“Yes,” she interrupted, with that mocking 
little smile of hers, and with expressive hands, 
“T was.” 

“Oh!” said Amos. 

“T don’t always go about in low-cut evening 
dresses in the daytime.” 

“T thought you did it because you were a 
Princess, your Royal Highness,” said Amos. 

-“Pm nota Royal Highness. I’m—or I was— 
a Serene Highness. But everybody calls me 
‘Princess,’ just-as you’d say ‘Mrs. Jones.’ ” 
She glanced around. ‘Don’t you think we 
might sit down?” 

She led him to a green garden seat that faced 
the gold and azure splendor of the sea; whereon 
they sat, with a whipped-up Chou-chou 
between them. 

“T don’t understand, mum,” said Amos, 
“Ain’t you a king’s daughter?” 

“My husband was the great-great-some- 
thing-great-grandson of the Emperor Peter the 
Great.” 

“Golly!” said Amos. “An emperor’s a bigger 
boss than a king, isn’t he?” 

' She sighed. ‘‘There’s only one Emperor left 
in the world now.” 

“Who’s that?” 

“Your king. King George. The Emperor 
of India.” 

“That’s the war. It was bad for emperors, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, very bad. You see, the war has 
changed everything.” 


[N A FEW words she sketched her fallen for- 

tunes. He listened open-mouthed. Never 
had she a listener so sympathetically entranced. 
She had no need to pile up agony. Her simple 
tale of murder and anguish and terror was 
tragedy enough. 

He turned and clamped her little shoulders 
with his great hands, regardless of her Serene 
Highness-dom, and cried: 

“Good Gosh! And there are men living that 
have done all that to you? Tell me where they 
are—and they’ll have to reckon with me.” 

What happened after that I don’t quite 
know. It was the dramatic end of Nadia’s 
story, and she was too finished an artist, in her 
way, to spoil it by anti-climax. 

“So, you see,” she said,“the poor little exiled 
Princess has found a champion out of a fairy- 
tale to restore her to her kingdom. That’s why 
I say I love him.” 

This talk took place at her last sitting. At 
the end of it she was pleased to express her 
approbation of the portrait. Apart from pic- 
torial value, it was a good likeness. The 
mutinous little Tartar nose that hadgivenme so 
much trouble had come out deliciously right. 
I was boyishly delighted with it. And the good 
patient paint had finally interpreted the 
baffling mother-of-pearl over peach-bloom of 
her ‘flesh; and I had caught, I know not how, 
the sorrowful mischief in the hazel and green 
elusiveness of her eyes. 

We stood side by side, looking at the 


canvas. Presently her hand crept under my | 


arm 


created being.” 


T smiled down on her and asked her what she | 


meant. 


“You know well,” she replied with a little 
pressure of her fingers. ‘That is just as much 
of a living thing as I am; so there are two of us, 
_and of one of us you are the creator—and in 
that capacity I am afraid of you, you whom I 
tease and jest with. That is the Nadia who has 
seen sad things which she strives to forget and 
who tries to smile at the unknown things that 
life holds for her. You must forgive all my 
foolish words and frivolous behavior of which 
I am ashamed.” 

“My dear child,” said I, drawing her arm 


“Ips strange,’ she said. “I feel like a re- | 






















Heater in fireplace is 
the 10 glower No. 27. 
With’ andirons in 
oxidized brass or Cop- 
Porat 

$35.00 


No. 31 is a compact, 
portable 7 glowe: 
type, in black and 
verde for only 


$18.00 
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Solid Comfort 
at a Moment’s Notice 


OULDN’T you like to have heat in your home 
as instantly available as light? How much more com- 
fortable your rooms would be, how much less work for you. 


With Welsbach Heaters you have instant heat always 
at your command. It is radiant heat—warm and cheerful 
as sunshine. No matches, no pilot light, are needed. With 
only the simple business of turning on the gas and twisting 
the self-lighter key, you can flood any room with warmth 
in its cheeriest, most delightful form. 


a‘ Welsbach, 
GAS HEATERS 


‘‘THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY” 


If the room you are in during the day seems 

Pree chilly, don’t waste coal by forcing your furnace fire. 

ECONOMICAL A Welsbach Portable Heater will quickly warm it. 

ODORLESS And at night, with your fireplace modernized by a 

and Welsbach Andiron model, you can have all the 

comfort and beauty of an open fire, with no carrying 
of fuel, no smoke, no ashes. 






Welsbach Heaters have been designed to give 
most heat for the gas consumed. Steady, intense 
flames, produced by a special gas saving burner, 
pour radiant, healthful warmth straight out to you. 
A metal reflector gives you the direct benefit of all the 
heat produced. Thereisnowaiting, noodor, no waste. 
You pay for heat only when and where you use it. 


Go to your Gas Company or dealer today and ask for 
a Welsbach demonstration. Remember that only in 
Genuine Welsbach Heaters will you get Welsbach 
Heating Service—coal saved each Fall by postponing 





SELF 
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This wonderful the lighting of your furnace, coal saved in the Winter 
self-lighter 1s de- and in Spring—and solid comfort for evermore. 
cidedly worth 3 of nig ee ° 
having. It’s found Prices up to $40 east of the Mississippi 
only on Welsbach 
Heaters. WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester,N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 


POEM a SO RM LTS 
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A Way to Make Money! 


“ ee e . 
Girls at Home or in Business 


Married Girls 
Busy Housewives and Mothers- 


E have a way for all of you to earn extra money in your 
free moments. Don’t waste your leisure but use it to 
add to your income. 


Have you all the money you need to carry out the plans you 
are making as the New Year approaches—for the new frocks, 
the emergency bills, the study-courses, for living expenses or 
perhaps for some little pet extravagances which otherwise 
you might not feel you could afford.? 


Whatever you need, you can easily earn the money for it, 
in an easy, pleasant, dignified way, as our members do. 


Join the Rainbow Club 


“T want to be a life member of The Rainbow Club,” writes 
one of our successful workers. 


“T never earned a penny before and did not dream that I 
would be successful,’’ says a timid Southern girl. 


“My friends rag me about my enthusiasm for my work, 
but it is more fun than any hobby I have ever taken up,”’ 
writes a Canadian member. 


“The Vanity Case and the lovely Club pin came safely. Iam 
hoping to prove myself worthy of all the nice things the Club 
is doing for me!”’ 


We want you too to enjoy the money-making opportuni- 
ties of the Club and its attractive gifts. I hope you won’t 
delay in sending the coupon which will enable me to write 
to you about our plans. This is the busiest season of all the 
year in our work and every day that you hesitate means 
dollars drifting away that might easily be yours. 


No experience is needed and no previous training. You 
have nothing to lose, in any case; but a splendid opportunity 
for profit is awaiting you. Fill in the coupon or write mea 
letter to-day, telling me all about your needs. 


Director, The Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


[am interested in your Club. Please send me information about your spare-time 
money-making plan without obligation to me. 
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The Coming of Amos 


close to my side—the moment was not un- 
emotional—“‘if you hadn’t been just your 
adorable self all through the sittings, how the 
deuce do you think I could have painted you?” 

“Mais encore—” she began. 

“But yet—” I interrupted—“‘if you had got 
it into your head that you were going to be re- 
created, as you call it, you would have sat 
solemn, with a face like Madame la République 
Frangaise who mourns on every monument in 
the country.” 

She sighed. ‘I suppose you know best, cher 
maitre.” 

“Of course I do,” I laughed, “in painting. 
It’s my trade. But all the same, I wouldn’t 
have you afraid of me for anything in the 
world.” 

She turned up her delicate face. ‘And 
why?” 

“Perfect—friendship—casteth out fear.” 

“And you wish so much to be friends with 
me?” 

“Would I have spent my heart on that, if I 
didn’t.” 

“That’s true,” she said, and took a cigarette 
from.a box on the table. “I’m glad. I have 
not many friends. And in Cannes a woman 
like me can have many enemies.” 

“Let me meet them,” said I, “and—” 

“And they’ll have to reckon with you?” 
Her face lit up with merriment. ‘That is what 
Monsieur Amos said. So I have found two 
champions in one day.” 

Have I or have I not a sense of humor? I 
don’t know. All I know is that in my heart I 
damned Amos to the full extent of my effi- 
ciency. 


GHE came up to me again—she had, I forgot 

to tell you, slipped on the black evening 
gown, so that I could have my last critical sur- 
vey of values—and laid her fingers on my arm. 
She can be childishly caressive when she pleases. 
On the other hand, I have seen her freeze up 
into the iciest little green glacier at the ap- 
proach of the undesirable. Only a few nights 
before had I seen the phenomenon—in the 
Casino when she stood talking with one Ramon 
Garcia, a Latin-American of sorts, a friend of 
Madame d’Orbigny, and received everywhere. 
Ididn’t like the fellow, oiled and perfumed 
and bejeweled and mustachioed, with manners. 
too good to be true, but I shivered in sympathy 
with him as he drifted away, frost-bitten from 
head to foot. 

Nadia, I say, came up to me—a quick cloud 
veiling the mischief in her eyes. 

“Seriously, cher maitre, I value your friend- 
ship above everything. Things are difficult 
for a woman in my position. The slanderous 
tongues. Sometimes it seems even worse if I 
continue to live with my aunt and my uncle, 
than if I braved everybody and lived alone. 
It is not gay at the Villa Miranda—you know.” 

Idid. It wasn’t at all gay in the home of the 
old Marchese della Montana, where bridge was 
played for high stakes from afternoon to mid- 
night, and where tables of chemin de fer and 
roulette found frequenters till the early hours 
of the morning. 

She drew up her slim figure. “There are 
people who know who I am, yet who dare te 
treat me as though I were an adventuress— 
déclassée. "There are men whom I can’t trust. 
There are women who hate me—I don’t know 
why except that I am young and pretty and at- 
tractive. I play at the tables and I win, and 
there are black looks all around; I lose even 
the value of one of my precious pearls, and I 
see in their hearts they are rejoicing. Ah, je 
suis bien seule. Aidez-moi—voulez-vous? You 
can do it with your artist’s power here and 
your English probity.” 

I don’t know whether she talked French or 
English. She used to run indiscriminately 
from one language into another. Now I come 
to think of it, I seem to hear the echo of the 
phrase “‘votre fiére probité anglaise.” 

She stretched out at full length her bare, 
shapely arm that melted, undisturbed by strap, 
















ito the curves of shoulder and neck, and 
looked at me, her body swaying, her head ai an 
appealing half-turn. I took the hand held 

downward, and bowing over it, kissed it, 
in conventional manner, below the wrist. 

“My dear Nadia,” said I, “you can count 
me always as your most obedient and loving 
servant.” 

“T am sure I can,” she cried. And before I 
knew where I was, she broke the pose, put up 
her lips so close to me that I felt her breath on | 
my cheek, and whispered, “You are the man I | 
love and trust most in the world.” 

After which she bade me a gay adieu. 

I stood again and lcoked at the practically | 
finished picture—there is little else to do be- 
sides the finishing off of the background—and | 
wondered, in spite of my conviction of living 
in man’s golden age of wisdom, whether I had 
been wise, I will not say in wasting, for no time | 
devoted to artistic creation can be wasted, but | 
_ in expending so much of myself on this por- 
trait of the Princess Nadia. She had com- 
plained once that I treated her only as a sub- 
ject; whereby she meant a living abstraction, | 
important only in so far as she could be trans- 
lated into terms of paint. She was perfectly 
right, at the time. She was a subject and 
nothing else. I have explained how I had 
been driven to paint her. Was she still the 
same to me? I knitted my brow at the ques- | 
‘tion. How much self-expenditure had I be- 
stowed on the transference to canvas of the 
green and amber mysteries of the Princess 
Nadia Ramiroff, and how much on the 
warm and human bit of flesh and blood. that 
was Nadia herself? There was nothing ai all 
subjective in the lingering touch on my cheek 
of warm breath, the sound of sweet words in 
my ears, and the fragrance of her nearness in 
my nostrils. And I swear that her eyes, look- 
ing at me mockingly out of the canvas, said, 

_ “My dear David, I don’t in the least see why 
~ you shouldn’t make a fool of yourself, if such 
is your good pleasure.” 
And those were the eyes that I myself had | 
painted. 
y VI 





MY nephew, Claude Worthington, obeying 

Dorothea’s behest, turned up in Cannes 
with a bright pea-green Dutroyen two-seated 
torpedo, in which he rattled all day up and 
down the Croisette, making a noise like an up- 
to-date summons to the Day of Judgment. 
He took an order for one of the same kind, 
on the second day of his arrival, from a very 
_young English stockbroker who had won forty 
thousand francs the previous evening at Monte 
- Carlo. To Dorothea he proclaimed in exu- 
_berant mood, 

“At this rate,°dear old girl, I'll be selling a 
cara day, and my fortune’s made.” 

She turned to me—it was at lunch, to which 
meal, in spite of my embargo, she had sum- 
~moned him—‘‘Won’t you be his second cus- 
tomer, Daddums?” 

“To, sir!” he cried, enthusiastically— like 
all the best of the old fighting army he had car- 
ried on the tradition of respectful address to 
his seniors. “You'll never regret it. We’re 
the only people who can give you first-class 
material for the price we ask. It’s our secret. 
It’s a Rolls-Royce engine at Ford cost.” 

His eyes twinkled; my eyes twinkled in 
ironical response; so did Dorothea’s. But 
Amos, sitting opposite, bent his brows. 

ey do you tell such lies?” 

Claude is fair and slim and fresh-complex- 
joned and wears a little blonde, curled-up 
mustache, a tortoise-shell-rimmed monocle, 
and (when in France) the ribbon of the Légion 
d’Honneur at the buttonhole of his perfectly- 
cut jacket. He flushed angrily. 

_ “What do you know about it?” 

“TJ ain’t saying nothing about Fords,” re- 
plied Amos. “I seen ’em in Warraranga. 
But Maxime, Uncle David’s chauffeur, took 
me round to a garage the other day, where a 
pal of his had a Rolls-Royce. And I went all | 





ov e engine, bar the part that’s sealed up. 
And looked inside yours just before dinner—” 
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It was a very happy evening in many ways. There had been lively conver- 
sation regarding other days, other friends, of life and the business of living. 


The guest from the other side of town had lingered luxuriously on the great 
Davenport Bed before the fire. Outside a raw north wind drove sleet and 
snow against the window with a roaring rattle. 


The Hostess: (who has just looked out into the storm) “My dear, you simply can't 
go home through this blizzard. You're going to stay right here with us.” 


The Guest: “But, Marian, there’s no place for me to sleep. You've no guest room 
and I certainly won't take your room!” 


The Hosters: ‘“You silly, you've been sitting on your bed all evening long. That 

Davenport Bed has a lovely bed in it, bed clothes and all; I'll open it out for you. 

Just look! It’s ready in a jiffy.”’ 
There are numerous occasions when a Daeapee Bed is indispensable. In 
daytime and evening it functions perfectly as a eautiful and luxurious daven- 
port. And, when needed, its comfortable bed is quickly and easily made ready. 


Davenport Beds are recognized everywhere by leading hotels and apartment 
houses as ultra-modern conveniences. A wide variety of designs and up- 
holsterings make it an easy matter to select one that will add to the beauty 
of your living room. Ask your furniture merchant to show you his examples 
of this fine piece of furniture. 


A card or note will bring you our brochure show- 
ing nearly a hundred styles of Davenport Beds. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
1132 Standard Oil Building CHICAGO 
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34 bulletins 
on home management 
and interior decoration 


A complete working library prepared by the experts of Good 
Housekeeping, under the direction of Helen Koues, Mildred 
Maddocks Bentley, and others. 


Decorate Your Own Home 


Do you know how to choose the right furniture? 


retouch the old? 


Or 


How to put sunlight into a gloomy room? 


And stencil furniture and fabrics? What accessories to choose? 


How to make your room seem iarger? 


Good Housekeeping’s 


Studio of Furnishings and Decorations has prepared the fol- 


lowing bulletins. 


and easily followed : 
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Furnishings and Decorations Folios 


The sitting, or General Divance ROom s-eecn le rei caoat sine 
The Sun Parlor or Porch res sens 

How to make a Dining-Living Room 

Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at Home . . 

Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors and Windows 
How to Make Lamp Shades JS abi otietccee re 

How to Equip the Clothes Closet . . 

The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and How to Make Them 
How to Make Rag Rugs a 

How to Paint Furniture 

Floor Finishes and Coverings . 

Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes 

How to Refinish Natural Wood Furniture . . 

List of Books on Interior Decorating and Allied Subjects 
What to Put on the Mantel and Sideboard cease 


Parchment Lamp Shades 
Working directions and hot iron patterns for: 


Rose Candle Shield . 
Italian Candle Shield 
Double Candle Shield 
Upright Floral Shade 
Tree Design Shade . . 
Floral Medallion Shade 


Conserve Your Time, Monee and Effort 


They are practical, generously illustrated, 


If you want more time for your husband, for your children, 
for your clubs; if you want to save at least 10% on your house- 
hold expenses; if you want to cook delicious dishes, or do your 
work better in less time and with less effort—get these bulletins : 
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Check 


order, 


119 West 49th Street 


Good Housekeeping Institute eo ecns 


Equipment for the Service Rooms 

Salads and Salad Dressings 

Vegetable Main Dishes 

Pies and Pastries 

Jellies, Jams, and Pickles os 

Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature Chart” : 

64-page book, “Household Devices Tested and Approved” 
As the Institute Cleans You Can Minimize Your Labor . 
Machine Washing Without Reine su Wie ons 
Canning by Safe Methods ; 

Kitchens Planned for Conv enience 

Fireless Cookery gcc 

Cooking by Temperature 

Cloth-Covered Spring Back Binder to hold above bulletins 


25c 
25c 
25¢ 
25c 
25c 
25c 


: 20c 


15c 
15c 
15¢ 
15c 
10c 
10c 


> . $1.00 


the Folios and Bulletins you want and send money 


check or stamps for full amount. (Do not send cash.) 
And be sure to write your name and address clearly. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
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The Coming of Amos 


to Amos, dinner was always the term for the 
midday meal—‘‘so I do know what I’m talking 
about, and that’s why I want to know why 
you're telling lies.” 

“Claude was only joking,” said Dorothea. 

“Of course I was, you silly ass,” said 
Claude. 

Amos rose and towered over the table. 
“Don’t you call me no silly asses, Cousin 
Claude, or you and me’ll see which is the silliest 
ass.’ 

Exerting authority, I rapped my knuckles 
on the table and bade him sit down at once. 
He obeyed, with a sideways swaying of his 
head and shoulders, for all the world like a 
bear under menace of the stick. He jerked 
his thumb toward Claude. 

“TY know nothing about selling motor cars. 
But I know a blamed lot about selling horses.” 

“So I suppose,” said Claude, recovering his 
equanimity “if a joker came to Warra-what- 
you-call-it and said he’d got a foal out of a 
winner of the Oaks by a Derby winner, you'd 
have called him a very naughty man.’ 

“Mother was all for Christian forbearance,” 
Amos replied seriously, “but if a feller told such 
a lie about a horse he wanted to sell, only half 
of him would have got out of Warraranga.” 

“Then I suppose your sense of humor would 
have been tickled. You’d have laughed like 
the devil.”’ 

“There’s nothing to laugh at in lying and 
cheating,” said Amos. 

I had to intervene again, for the sake of 
peace. “My dear Amos,” said I, in the au- 
thoritative tones of the father in ‘*The Swiss 
Family Robinson” —“you’ve come to Europe 
to get education. You have to learn that over 
here people mean only a certain proportion of 
what they say. Claude didn’t expect us to 
believe his Rolls-Royce and Ford story, and we 
knew that he didn’t. No more than you ex- 
pected us to believe that a detected horse 
crook in Warraranga would have left the sta- 
tion cloven in twain from top to toe.” My 
gesture was expressive beyond possibility of 
mistake. “But there was a basis of truth in 
what both Claude and yourself have said, and 
Dorothea and myself have quite appreciated 
it,’ I smiled. “I think we may regard the 
incident as closed.” 

For the time being peace was established. 
But I foresaw trouble between the two young 
men; and as the days passed, my prognostic 
was justified. In spite of the virtues of meek- 
ness and humility inculcated by my sister Dor- 
cas, Amos betrayed, when occasion warranted, 
a disposition distinctly bellicose. It even 
seemed that Dorcas countenanced the severe 
man-handling of offenders, and that heads, in 
Warraranga, were punched on mild provoca- 
tion. 


(CLAUDE complained to Dorothea, with an 
old warrior’s artlessness, that he went 

about in terror of his life. He couldn’t always 
be refusing challenges to single combat; one of 
these days he would be driven to accept, and 
the Battling Bushman would pound him to pro- 
toplasmic jelly. He wanted to live and dance 
and drive about in motor-cars and possibly 
marry her, Dorothea. To be swept up in a 
dustpan and put in a coffin did not appeal to 
him as an aim in life. Dorothea, on inquiry, 
learned that there had been disputes: one, 
particularly, during the course of which Amos 
had threatened his cousin with physical vio- 
lence. Amos had chosen to criticise Claude’s 
mode of living; briefly, had taunted him with 
not having done a stroke of work in his life. 
Every man had his duties. 

“What about the war?” asked Claude. 

“T know nothing about the war,” said Amos. 

“You took good care not to,” Claude 
retaliated. 


Claude was young. He was irritated by the 


sanctimonious suggestion of duty, which is as 
poison in the nostrils of the ordinary young 
Englishman, who will face (as he has recently 
faced) Hell without a quiver, but will be al- 
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of “God save the King,” or “Rule Britannia,” 
or under any stereotyped whip of sentimental- 
ity. To talk to Claude about abstract duty 
was almost as indecent as to refer to his 
sexual impulses. So angrily he flashed 
perhaps an unworthy taunt. Then, of 
course, Amos blazed out in righteous indigna- 
tion. 

‘*All I know is that during the war I did seven 
men’s work very day, and if you say I was 
a coward, I’ll blame-well bash your pretty 
face in.” 

“As my beauty is my only worldly asset,” 
replied Claude, “TI’ll admit that you’re as brave 
a chap as ever skipped.” 

Claude, narrating this to Dorothea, continued: 

“He growled like a bear and turned away. 
But I was scared stiff.” 

Said Dorothea: “It was beastly of you to 
rub it in about the war. If he had gone for you, 
I shouldn’t have pitied you a bit. You were 
just asking for it.” 

The young man fumed, ‘‘Why had he the 
infernal cheek to tell me I was wasting my life 
doing nothing?” 

Whereupon Dorothea declared that Amos 
was afflicted with a mania for telling the truth 
and dismissed a sore and uncomforted young 
man. 

“But I dressed down Amos,” said Dorothea 
to me. 

“Wouldn’t it be more modern, my dear,” 
remarked, “to have said, ‘I told him ofi’?” 

“You forget, my dear Daddums,” she replied, 
“that we belong to a post-war world and are 
going back to classical English.” 


tH 


SHE smiled her ironical, affectionate smile. 


Things are upside down nowadays. Love is 
akin to pity. She pitied me because she loved 
me. Otherwise she would have regarded me 


with unemotional serenity as a parchment 


record of a faded past. But she humored me 
with her tales of Amos and Claude, relating 
that which could be comprised within the limits 
of my understanding, and suppressing that 
which was not good for me to know. Of her 
own joy in driving this tandem of wild and ill- 
assorted cousins, she said no word. 

- I was glad when Claude, having temporarily 
exhausted the car-buying possibilities of 
Cannes, betook himself and his pea-green two- 
seater to Nice to spread the glad tidings of the 
Dutroyen car through that simple and Du- 
troyen-reeking town. He went with an open 
exhaust of foul smoke and profanity. Instruc- 


tions from an unqualifiably imbecile firm had 


to be obeyed. 

“But, thank heaven, sir,” said he, “I can 
run over to Cannes in half an hour.” 

With such confidence did Puck declare his 
capability of putting a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes. But I was a middle-aged 
Oberon out of sympathy with Puckish va- 
garies. . 

“Ah, my dear fellow,” I sighed ; “after all, 
there was something very satisfying and ro- 
mantic in the old-fashioned post-chaise or 
diligence. You had all the gay adventures of 
the road, and when you started you never 
knew at what time you would arrive.” 

Said Amos, who happened to be present at 
the leave-taking: “I’m with you, Uncle 
David. With us, in an ox-wagon, it would take 
a day.” 

It is astonishing how the lower emotions 
sharpen the wits. 

Claude in Nice, Dorothea devoted more 
pains to Amos. The time had come, she said, 
to take him out and show him the world. He 
made his début at a thé dansant at the Casino, 
a guest of the Crawley-Johnstones, friends of 
Dorothea . ; 

I was reading over the drawing-room fire, 
having no ear for jazz music and therefore 
unappreciative of dancing teas, when in rolled 
Amos, who had left, accompanied by Dorothea, 
oy a short while before. I looked up from my 


“Hullo! Back already?” 
_ He moved uneasily from side to side. Yes. 
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The Coming of Amos 


That wasn’t the kind of place he was accus- 
tomed to. He couldn’t breathe. And _ the 
blamed noise. And the women dancing. Like 
a lot of painted harlots. 

“Pardon me,” said I, “‘weren’t Dorothea and 
her friends dancing?” 

“Oh, I see what you’re driving at—but I 
can’t help it. To see modest girls behaving like 
that made me sick.” 

So he had just risen, and without a word of 
excuse or leave-taking had walked out of the 
crowded room into the open air of virtue. 

“My young friend,” said I, with some acer- 
bity, “the worst of the Christianity which your 
excellent father preached and your good mother 
practised is that it misses some of the essen- 
tials of Christ’s teaching. ‘Judge not that ye 
be not judged’ is a divine maxim which I don’t 
think is written in letters of gold outside the 
meeting-house in Warraranga. Now, we are in 
Cannes, the most civilized town in the most 
highly civilized country in the world, and the 
centripetal point of all this civilization is the 
Casino Municipal—and its unwritten motto is 
the maxim I have just quoted.” 

“Ves—but doesn’t that mean shutting one’s 
eyes to any old sinfulness and saying it’s none 
of my business?” 

He was perfectly right, but I didn’t tell him 
so. On the contrary, 

“No,” said I. ‘You have passed a judg- 
ment on the dancing ladies in the very strongest 
terms, and you have included in it my daughter 
Dorothea and Miss Lucy Crawley-Johnstone, 
who certainly were not committing any old 


| sinfulness, as you call it. They are merely fol- 





lowing a code of manners the result of an evo- 
lution unknown in Warraranga. You have 
judged without knowledge and without char- 
ity, and so you are judged, at the present mo- 
ment, round the tea-table on the dancing floor, 
to be an amazingly rude and impossible young 
man.” 

I continued my lecture. To obtain revision 
of this judgment he must return forthwith 
with some social excuse. He had suddenly re- 
membered the sending of an important tele- 
gram; he had recognized by the entrance stair- 
case a childhood’s friend whom he had not 
seen for twenty years; he had forgotten to kiss 
me good-by and had returned to do so. The 
terms of the apology didn’t matter, but back 
he must go. 

“T ain’t going,” said Amos. 

I grew angry. “You’re going out of this 
house this moment,” said I. ‘Either to the 
Casino or wherever else you like. If the Casino, 
you can come back; if not, you can’t. I won’t 
have you.” 


I FELT rather a brute and a sophistical hypo- 

crite. To this primitive mind trained in 
Ezra Burden’s ignorant, half-mystic, half 
Judaic misinterpretation of Christianity, with 
no knowledge whatever of social usages, still 
less of that which is more delicate, namely so- 
cial sanctions, the sight of the rabble-rout 
dancing to the delirium of the saxophone 
played by the great god Billy Pan, must have 
been a spectacle of stupefaction and affright. 
It was Sodom and Gomorrah. It was Babylon. 
It was the court that took its color from Queen 
Jezebel. I was sorry for him, but he must go 
either the way of Warraranga or the way of 
Cannes, and only in the way of Cannes, figur- 
atively speaking, could I be of any use to him. 
To some extent, I relented. 

“T’ll go back with you and see you through.” 

He shambled silently out of the house with 
me and eventually through the crowded res- 
taurant to the Crawley-Johnstones’ tea-table. 
I made his excuses. A most important mes- 
sage for me which he had forgotteh. My host- 
ess smiled on him and pressed upon him tea 
and cakes. But he refused and glowered at the 
packed square of dancers, men and women, 
youths and maidens, tightly clasped together, 
each pair of bodies swaying as one to the bar- 
baric rhythm of the music. Dorothea passed, 


dancing with the nondescript Crawley-John- 
stone boy, and caught my eye and pantomimed 
expressively. A comfortless quarter of an hour 
was in store for Amos. I smiled reassurance 
and talked to Mrs. Crawley-Johnstone—there 
were only the three of us at the end of the long 
table. 

Presently Amos gave a gasp and a start, and 
instinctively I clutched his arm as one grips a 
dog about to spring. I followed his gaze of 
anger: There, clasped dreamily in the arms of 
the South American Ramon Garcia, swept by 
the Princess Nadia Ramiroff. I, myself, 
frowned. Not long ago had I seen him wilt 
before her, shriveled and frost-bitten, but now 
his oiled and curled handsomeness radiated the 
triumph of one not forgiven, but forgiving. 
He looked down, with abominable homage, 
on her upturned face. 
Doubtless she felt it. Certainly she was 
losing herself in the passing moment. She 
danced divinely; so, I admit, did her polite 
rapscallion of a partner; divinely, be it said, in 
pagan reference, like the ministrants of the 
Fifth Muse. Into terms of Helicon and Castaly 
they translated the rhythms of Central Africa, 
and I was lost for a moment in wonderment at 
the sheer beauty of their movement. She 
passed with a half-smile of dreamy recognition 
and soon was swallowed up in the whirl of 
dancers. 


AMOS sat with his elbows on the table, 

breathing heavily. I talked at the top of 
my voice to Mrs. Crawley-Johnstone, so as to 
be heard above the jazzaphonic tumult, about 
any rubbish that came into my head, and at 
the same time kept the corner of my eye on 
Amos. The dance ended, but at the enthusi- 
astic encore came the band’s immediate re- 
sponse. Dorothea sailed by, this time without 
deigning a look in our direction. And in her 
turn there came into our view the Princess and 
Ramon Garcia. The kind and comfortable and 
elderly Mrs. Crawley-Johnstone drew politely, 
but quite unnecessarily, Amos’s attention to 
the couple. 

“That’s the Princess Ramiroff. I always say 
that when those two dance together, they 
simply wipe the professionals off the floor.” 

Amos turned his great head and growled. 
“T don’t like it.” 

“Why?” 

“T hate the way the feller’s clawing her about. 
It isn’t decent.” 

This time it was Mrs. Crawley-Johnstone 
who gasped and started. I, too. The suppressed 
ferocity of his speech betrayed far more than 
puritanical and impersonal disapprobation of 
modern dancing. 

Our hostess drew herself up and replied 
frigidly, “I can see absolutely nothing to ob- 
ject to.” 

“T can,” said Amos. 

I led her, by a gesture, beyond earshot of 
the glowering Amos. 

“My dear friend,” said I, ‘‘we ought to have 
warned you.” I went off into indistinctly 
heard explanations and apologetics. 

“But why should he have his knife,” she 
asked, ‘“‘particularly into Garcia, who is the 
least—well—the most exquisite dancer? Does 
he know him?” 

“No. But he knows the Princess.” 

“Oh!” said she, and with a little smile 
hovering round her lips, turned to the 
elbow-planted Amos, whose narrowed eyes were 


piercing the maze of dancers, obviously in - 


search of the offending couple. 

Fate ordained that the end of the dance 
should bring that same couple to a stand im- 
mediately in front of us. Senor Garcia bowed 
in polite salutation. I, of course, rose to my 
feet; and to his, at an angry sign from me, 
stumbled Amos. The Princess’s hand—al- 
though it is recognized in Cannes as being out- 
side our English code of etiquette, but because 
I wanted to impress my bear of a nephew with 
some sense of courteous behavior—I kissed in 


She looked adorable. - 
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correct foreign style. Only once before had I 
done so, somewhat romantically, on the day of 
her last sitting in the studio. 

“Cher maitre,’ she laughed, ‘fone does not 
often see you in this den of frivolity. What good 
angel has brought you?” 

Iwavedahand toward Amos. “This one,” 
Bald Las 

She turned to him, smiling graciously, 
flushed with the perfect dance which had put 
her for the moment into good humor with all 
the world—and unconsciously held her hand 
out high. He gripped it, red as a turkey-cock, 
and suddenly, as if in desperation, pulled it 
roughly to his lips and kissed it with a great 
smack that seemed to resound through the 
Casino. With a little indrawn breath of appre- 
hension she snatched it away. The con- 
ventional approach of lips to wrist is one thing; 
the passionate salute on bare flesh is another. 
But she held her ground. 

“Youre not dancing?” 

“T should think not,” said he. 

“Ts it because you can not dance or because 
your principles object to it?” 

Have I said that she has an adorable way 
of her own of speaking English? 

He bent down—and J saw his great hands 
clenched by his side. ‘‘I object toit. I hate it,” 
he replied. 

“But you wouldn’t if you danced with me. 
Some day you will. Pll make Mr. Fontenay 
give you lessons.” 

By this time the young Crawley-Johnstone 
boy and Dorothea and the rest of the dancing 
party had drifted to the table and hurriedly 
went on with their unconsumed refreshments. 
The Princess, caught away from Amos by 
various greetings, embraced the company in a 
nodding smile and retired with Ramon Garcia. 
As she did not dance again, I suppose she went 
off to the baccarat rooms. 


AFTER another dance the party broke up. 

We three walked home beside the little port 
all silver in the young moonlight, toward the 
black twinkling mass of the Suquet silhouetted 
against the western sky. Dorothea, her arm 
linked in mine, talked of the evening’s loveli- 
ness. Of the bit of moonlit cirrus in the quiet 
sky: of the points of light in the yachts 
against the quay and the mysterious dark 
tracery of masts and spars. Amos, hands in 
trousers pockets and shoulders hunched, 
trudged silent by our side. Dorothea, I could 
see, was bent on punishment, and I felt pe- 
culiarly disinclined to converse with him—and 


it was not only because I agreed with Dorothea |. 


in her opinion that wholesome correction was 
part of a sound educational system. 
Amos spent the next few days in profound 


and solitary meditation, which I wrongly at- | 


tributed to sulkiness. You see, in that early 
period of our acquaintance I could not gage 
his candid integrity. He went off, as I know 
now, on day-long rambles into the mountains, 
filled with remorse for unwitting offense against 


those from whom he had received loving kind- | 


ness, and fired with the determination to com- 
prehend the true nature of that offense. He 
left the house at six in the morning and on his 
return at night went up straight to his bedroom. 
At first, we were greatly concerned at his ab- 
sence from the meals which he was in the habit 
of consuming with vast appreciation. 

It was I who put forward the theory of the 
fit of sulks.. : 

Dorothea, with clearer vision, said, “I believe 
he’s jolly well ashamed of himself and doesn’t 
know. how to meet us.” 

“Tt’s for you, then, my dear,” said I, “to hold 
out the helping hand.” ; 

She rose—we were at dinner and Francois 
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was out of the room—and came behind my 
chair and clasped my chin and cheeks in her 
two hands. i 
“You can only be spoken of in superlatives. 
Not only are you the very dearest Daddums 
in the world, but you’re the most accomplished 
transferrer of responsibilities that has ever been 
created.” 
Whereupon she kissed a spot on the top of 
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The Coming of Amos 


my head which, with mendacious exagger- 
ation, she calls my bald patch. 

“Tf you think,” said I, with all the dignity 
I could muster, ‘that he’ll come to me with his 
tail between his legs, you’re very much mis- 
taken.” 

“Oh, he won’t come to you, my dear,” she 
declared; “‘he’ll come to me.” : 

“Didn’t I practically say so, before you took 
away my character?” 

“He has got all sorts of things on his mind, 
all sorts of incomprehensible things,” she 
said very seriously, after she had sat down 
again. “‘We must make allowances. Why, 
even a dog coming into a strange house has to 
sniff round the walls and furniture, so as to get 
the hang of it. How much more a human being 
—and, Daddums, Amos is a jolly intelligent 
human being—who is suddenly planted in a 
strange universe. Amos is sniffing. He has 
done something we think wrong. He’s sizing it 
up.” She threw out her hands. “Oh, I can’t 
go on with the dog metaphor. The human soul 
gets beyond it. Anyhow, I’m not going to 
shoulder your responsibilities and _ tackle 
Amos.” She took a decided mouthful of 
haricots verts. 

“My child,” said I, “‘you’re a contradiction 
of Ossa piled on a paradox of Pelion.” 


“NOT a bit,’? Dorothea retorted. “I’m ex- 

hausting myself in telling you that Amos 
willcometomeofhis own accord. He’snotcom- 
ing to you, because he looks on you as a sort of 
god of this astonishing pagan land, Baal or 
Dagon, or what not. He has a sneaking ado- 
ration for you, but doesn’t know whether he’s 
committing the sin of idolatry. Darling, don’t 
you see that he’s all ends up?” 

Gravely eating my haricots verts, I admitted 
the disequilibrium of Amos’s philosophy of 
life. 

“Besides,”’ she went on, in her young, and I 
must confess in her perfect, wisdom, “‘you’re a 
man, like himself. In any case he wouldn’t 
want to humble himself before you, when 
there’s a woman about. He’ll come to me, all 
right, in his own good time. Always pro- 
vided—” 

She paused, leaned across the table and 
tapped my hand with her medial finger, fixing 
me with her brown eyes at the back of which 
gleamed a mockery entirely unbecoming a 
respectful step-daughter—‘Always provided 
he doesn’t unbosom himself first to the Princess 
Ramiroff.” 

I assumed my perfect expression of the man 
of the world. ‘Why, my dear, should Amos 


neglect the most charming and sympathetic 
member of his own household and seek advice 
from a comparative stranger?” 

She laughed her young delighted laughter. 
“Oh, Daddums, don’t you know? Why, it 
jumps to the eyes! Amos has fallen madly in 
love with Nadia. Oh, darling!’’—her eyes and 
hands and smiles, and all the feminine thing 
that was Dorothea, flooded me in triumph. 
“A great artist like you—and so blind! Oh, 
poor dear old darling Daddums!” 

Then again she paused, with a brow knitted 
ever so little in perplexity. ‘Darling, I thought 
you would be amused. You, with your sense of 
humor—” 

“My dear,” said I, “the sooner we begin to 
abandon the idea of Amos as the toy savage, 
the better.” 

She persisted. “But isn’t it funny? Nadia 
and Amos. Beauty and the Beast. Isn’t it 
romantic?” 

. “Not at all,” said I. “It’s absurd. Let us 
drop the subject.” : 

In this house my will is law. Dorothea 
dropped it with the unconcern of a monkey 
dropping the peel of an orange which it is 
eating. ; 


THE following evening I was rung up by the 
Princess Ramiroff. 

“Ts that Mr. Fontenay? I want to ask yo 
a favor—Oh, yes, I know that your life and all 
that is at my disposal, but it is a question of 
the poor bear who is so unhappy . . . Yes, 
he knows he has behaved badly. Let me inter- 
cede for his forgiveness . . . ” 

And so on and so forth. When I could get 
in a word or two: 

“How do you know all this?” 

I could hear the silvery notes of her laughter 
at the other end of the line. 

“When an exiled Russian meets a bear, her 
national emblem, it’s natural that she should 
make a friend of him and feed him with honey. 
But say you forgive him.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgive him.” 

“Thanks. Vl send him along to you for 
dinner. Az revoir!” 

She rang off. . 

She would send him along for dinner. He 
was there with her at the Villa Miranda. 

A sudden fit of unreasonable anger overtook 
me. Anger against Dorothea for being right. 
Anger against the Princess for encouraging the 
fellow. Anger against Amos for his colossal 
impudence. And anger, raging and violent, 
against myself for being such an utter fool as 
to be angry. 


(To be continued) 


A. B. C. of Electricity for the Housekeeper 


(Continued from page 78) 


a projecting lever or other part. Do not permit 
the cord to be dragged on the laundry fioor. 
The part of the connecting cord that fails 
most frequently, due to actual use, is where 
connection is made to the plugs. The trouble 
is frequently caused by improper procedure in 
inserting and removing the plugs from the out- 
lets. When you are making a connection, 
grasp the plug, insert the blades, and push the 
plug into the outlet, or over the terminals on 
your appliance, as far as it will go. In discon- 


|necting, again grasp the plug, as we have 


illustrated; never the cord. 

In addition to the “open” circuits, which are 
caused by breaks in the conductors or paths 
over which the electricity travels, interruptions 
to service are sometimes brought about by 
another condition called a ‘‘short” circuit. 
Electricity always wants to take the path of 
least resistance. To make it do useful work, 
we must confine it to the paths leading to a 
device and to the device. To do this the con- 
ductors must be prevented from coming into 
contact with each other or with anything that 
will permit the electricity to by-pass or follow a 


short circuit around the appliance or device. 
The materials used to prevent the conductors 
touching each other are called insulators. An 
insulator or insulating material is anything that 
will not allow electricity to flow through it. 
Compounds made largely of rubber are used as 
the insulation over the conductors of con- 
necting cords and other wires. To protect the 
insulation from abrasion or other mechanical 
damage, a suitable covering is put over it. 
For the connecting cords and other wires used 
in the home this covering is generally a cotton 
braid, or in some cases silk. The cords for 
heating appliances have a woven asbestos 
covering over the insulation on the individual 
conductors and a cotton braid over this. The 
cords for other than heating appliances do not 
have this asbestos. Be sure that you use the 
asbestos type cord—‘heater cord” as it is 
called—for all heating appliances rated at more 
than two hundred fifty watts. A piece of this 
type of cord with the outer braid removed in 
part to show the asbestos covering and the 
stranded conductors is illustrated just below 
the iron, 
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oak, etc., where the finish is intended to repre- 
sent the effects named. These effects on the 
natural wood were originally seen in oak that 
had been subjected to ammonia fuming, or ex- 
posure to the weather, or were the result of the 
mellowing of the unfinished oak standing for 
generations in some dimly lighted chapel or 
cathedral. In reproducing these tones by 
means of stains, only such finishing coats are 
applied as are absolutely needed to preserve 
the woodwork from wear, dampness, and warp- 
ing. Such finishing coats are not intended to be 
in evidence. They should be dull-drying varn- 
ishes, and because they do not dry glossy, will 
not produce the bumpy appearance. 
Close-grain woods require no paste filler, 
neither is it advisable to use a so-called “‘liquid”’ 
filler, as will be explained later. The woods 
used most extensively in home finishing have 
certain definite characteristics. 
more effective in certain decorative handling 
than in some others. 
- OAK—This most masculine of woods gives 
one the sense of strength and endurance. A 
characteristic grain figuration is always rec- 
ognizable. Straight-sawed boards show a 
figure varying from modest marking to con- 
spicuous sweeping “‘slashes.” Quarter-sawing 
e log intersects the medullary rays, producing 
flakes which may present a most delicate panel, 
or one of exceedingly vigorous marking with 
broad flakes suitable for use on only the largest 


panels. The use of over-prominently figured | 


Each one is | 





oak should be avoided in window casings and | 


_all narrow woodwork trim, or a restless feeling 
is created which detracts considerably from the 
- beauty of the room. 

In finishing oak, avoid the so-called “ma- 
hogany stains.” The grain of oak is so easily 
recognized that the result is obviously an imi- 


tation. Silver gray effects are much in vogue, | 


but for the best results with this finish only 
white oak should be used, as red oak will not 
stain the desired gray. (Natural oak finish, 
because of its pronounced yellow, is not 
recommended, as it is difficult to use in 
decoration. 

ASH—There is considerable resemblance 
between the grain of ash and oak. Ashis lighter 
in color however, and for this reason deserves 
more attention than it receives, particularly 
for soft gray-stained effects. 

CHESTNUT—In looking at a piece of 


chestnut wood with its rather coarse open | 
grain, one can not help but feel that here is a | 


splendid opportunity to introduce some strik- 
ing color effect. Two unique treatments come 
to mind: one done in a rich, red-brown stain 
with a bright green paint or toner wiped into 
the open pores; the other a deep royal blue. 
The toner employed was gold bronze. Do you 
like color? Try these combinations! 

PINE—White pine, because of its freedom 
from resin, is largely employed as the base for 
fine enamel work. The grain figuration is not 
at all pronounced, but when stained a mellow, 
ruddy brown, shading to amber, and waxed, 
it is one of the most beautiful finishes for pan- 
eling. This is particularly in vogue for Early 
_ American rooms, where old furniture is to have 
an especially beautiful setting. 

Pine, or yellow pine, has a much more 
strongly marked grain than white pine, and 
can be effectively finished in stain and varnish. 
Its strong yellow color militates against a 


natural fmish and makes it exceedingly dif- | 


ficult to produce a satisfactory silver-gray 
stained effect. In order to neutralize this 
yellow or orange cast, the stain used for the 
gray effect must be of a pronounced violet tone. 
The wood is most interesting done in rich 
browns, dark mahogany (red or brown ), or a 
bog-oak green. Yellow pine is not a safe wood 
for a white enamel base, as it is likely to dis- 
color in time. 

FIR WOOD—Douglas Fir or Oregon Pine 
is easily distinguished from white and yellow 
pine by its reddish tone. The grain markings 
are also more angular. Firwood is highly valued 
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Over 500 Mrrr10on 
Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cakes were served last 
year—pancakes with 
the same inimitable 
flavor that so delighted 
Colonel Highee and 
his guests years ago 


HEN-—that is, in the days “‘befo’ de 

wah’’—only Colonel Higbee, his family 

and his guests could have Aunt Jemima’s 

Pancakes. But all the South new about 
those cakes of wondrous flavor. 

Today millions are having Aunt Jemima 

Pancakes, for Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 





‘is her secret recipe ready-mixed—the special 


grade of wheat flour she used—the other 
flours that you can’t buy in the stores today, 
that we must mill ourselves—everything mixed 
just so to keep that old-time Southern flavor. 

Now, to have Aunt Jemima Pancakes, you 
just add water (or milk) to Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour, beat up the batter and bake 
>em. You have perfect pancakes every time— 
the famous Aunt Jemima Pancakes! 

Get a package of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour from your grocer now. Or send this 
coupon for a trial package so you can com- 
pare Aunt Jemima Pancakes with the kind 
you’ve been having, can see for yourself how 
easy it is‘to make them, how really delicious 
they are. 

Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Special Offer 


In return for this coupon and 
6c in stamps or coin (to cover 
cost of special packaging and 
mailing) we will send you a 
sample package of Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat 
Flour, a sample package of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
and an interesting recipe 
folder telling how to use it in 
making fine waffles, muffins 
and special pancake treats. 
If you want the jolly Aunt 
Jemima family of 4 rag dolls, 
too—all in bright colors, ready 
to cut and stuff—send 30c in 
stamps or coin. 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company, Dept. 2-C, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Baclosed tind ne weir 


(1 Sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe folder; 


cents for. which please send me 


[] Samples, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls. 


In using advertisements see page 4 





this famous breakfast 


Aunt Jemima Pancakes with that old-time Southern flavor 
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Dont Obey 


BEDIENCE is the foundation of character. Yet how 
many parents discover constantly that their instruc- 





tions to their children carry no farther than around the 
corner, And wilfulness, selfishness, jealousy, disrespect, 
untruthfulness, ill-temper and many other unpleasant 


qnalities are directly related to that first great fault of 
disobedience, 


New Methods for Old 


Until now, scolding and whipping seem to have been 
about the parents’ only methods. But new methods haye 
been discovered which make it easy to ee ohtlaren to 

bey promptly, pleasantly and surely withou reaking 
ahh DUY> the child’s will, without creating fear, 
resentment or revenge in the child’s 
heart, aswhipping does. This new method 
is based on confidence, When perfect un- 
derstanding and sympathy exist, obedi- 
ence comes naturally and all the bad 
sex? . traits that children pick up so easily are 
to always obtaincheer-| not given a chance to develop. 


ful chest onces k f 

to correct mistakes o i 

early Eating? Highest Endorsements 
to keep child from] This new system, which has been put in- 
crying? eae to the form of an Illustrated Course, pre- 
to develop {fnitiative| pared especially for the buey parent, is 
in child? ‘ ss producing remarkable and immediate re- 
to teach children in-| sults for thousands of parentsin all parts 
stantly to comply with | of the world, andis endorsed by leading 
command _ Don’t] educators. If covers all ages from cradle 
touch’’? to eighteen years. 


to suppress temper in 
Free Book 


children yrisilons pun- 
ishment?: - oN, > . Ae o. 

‘ew Methods in Child Training’’ is the 
eagtoncly ancient title of a startling book which describes 
fulness this new system and outlines the work of 

the Parents Association. Send letter or 

ostal today and the book will be sent 

ree—but do it now as this announce- 

ment may _never_come to your notice 
again, THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, 
Dent. 651 Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Do You Know How 
to instruct children in 
the delicate matter of 


to overcome obstinacy? 
These are onlu a few 
of the hundreds of 
questions fully an- 
swered and explained. 















. Roctonenee 
For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch 
or lawn. Stand of white 
‘nameled wood and swing 
f white washable duck. At 
dealers or by express. 


4 A) spND FOR CATALOG 


} of nursery accessories. 


Perfection Mfg. Co, 
2721 N. Leffingwell 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


: ant No.34 
Complete $62° & 


Become a Nurse 


Prepare by our home-study 
method for beginning and prac- 
tical nurses, mothers, religious 
and welfare workers, 
Double your earnings—gradu- 
ates earn $30 to $35 a week. 
Z Twenty-three years under 
. \ continuous management. 12,500 
\ a, graduates. Two months’ trial, 
SS tuition refunded if dissatisfied. 
amy FREE awards of uniform and 
equipment. Write today for catalog and FREE lesson 
on ‘‘Massage of the Face.’’ 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 N. Main Street, Jamestown, N. a 


2 9@™% GARDEN & 
ICKS 2 
V2" for 1924 GUIDE 
/1TS FREE {&\ WORTH WHILE BOOK WRITE ToDay 


Por vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists § 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties, Valu- 
able instructions on planting and care. Get the benefit 
of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house and 
largest growers of Asters in America, For 75 years the 
leading authority on vegetable, flower and farm seeds, 
plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 

%, Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 


This book, the best we have issued, is ah- 
solutely free. Send for your copy today be- 
foreuou foraet. A postcard ia sufficient. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 72 Stone St. 
Rochester, N. Y. The Flower City 
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Interior Woodwork 


for the making of plywood panels for doors and 
cabinets. The veneer is rotary cut from the 
log, so that wider panels are possible than the 
width of almost any straight sawed board ex- 
cept California redwood. As the grain of fir- 
wood rises when wet, any woodwork done in 
this lumber must be kept dry, and finished as 
quickly as possible after it is installed. 

Sometimes the decorator utilizes this char- 
acteristic and deliberately raises the grain with 
water stains to be followed by the applicaticn 
of a special toner. The toner finds lodgment 
otherwise impossible with a close-grain wood, 
and some unique and attractive craftsman 
fmishes are thus secured. 

CYPRESS—Because of its weather-resisting 
properties, cypress is better known as an ex- 
terior finish than for inside trim. Selected 
cypress, however, possesses a truly beautiful, 
lacy, figuration of grain and takes mahogany, 
walnut, and dark green stains exceedingly well. 
Cypress is an oily wood even to the touch, and 
in order to secure even penetration of the stain, 
the wood should be wiped off with benzine 
shortly before staining. A penetrating spirit 
stain is the best type of stain to use. 

Sugied cypress is the effect produced by sear- 
ing the surface of the wood with a painters’ 
blow torch. The softer portions of the wood 
char quickly, leaving the harder ridges stand- 
ing out in relief. The burned areas are scrubbed 
out with a brush. The wood then presents a 
soft nut-brown tone and may be waxed or 
finished, or a stain may be applied and fol- 
lowed by a toner. 

MAHOGANY—There are several varieties 
which vary in fineness of texture and quality.. 
Space does not permit enumerating them. 
Generally speaking, trees which grow more 
slowly in less fertile soil possess a grain that 
is closer knit and more interesting in figure than 
that of trees which grow faster because of more 
favorable soil and snvironment. Crotch ma- 
hogany, so-called, is taken from the stump of 
the tree and is in great demand for panel work. 
Mahogany is seldom used with a natural finish. 
“White mahogany” is not a true.mahogany, 
although it resembles it closely in grain. It is 
a distinct tree called Prima Vera. Within the 
last few years, red mahogany stains have given 
way to brown. Mahogany is an open-grain 
wood, and the use of a dark paste filler (a red- 
black or brown-black) will aid materially in 
emphasizing the character of the grain. It 
conceals poorly matched woods and fills the 
pores, so that a glossy, smooth finish can be 
obtained. This results in the dark mahogany 
color commonly seen. Ifa clear finish is desired 
in the lighter tones similar to antique mahog- 
any, where the grain of the wood is clearly 
visible, one must start with perfectly matched 
wood and avoid the use of paste fillers. A 
solution of bicromate of potash unites chemi- 
cally with the natural acids of mahogany and 
gives the clear red tones found in the best old 
furniture and woodwork. It is necessary to 
sandpaper after staining, and proceed with 
clear shellac or lacquer for filling and finishing. 

WALNUT—American walnut is enjoying 
a renewed popularity. It is a beautiful cabinet 
wood, native of North America and superior 
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in both strength and character of grain, io the 
English, French and Italian varieties. The 
grain varies from simple straight grain to 
attractive curly, fiddle-back patterns most 
effective in matched veneers. The mottled or 
bird’s-eye veneers are obtained from a freak 
of nature known as burls, often weighing as 
much as 1500 pounds, which are excrescences, 
found on the base and the upper limbs of 
walnut trees. They are cut in veneering 
machines. Circassian walnut is an interesting 
example of the effects of environment. It is 
often found in rather barren regions and us- 
ually presents a rather gnarled growth, not 
lovely in itself, but furnishing us with most 
interesting veneers. Walnut is an open-grain 
wood. It can be filled with a dark paste 
filler, or the pores may be reversed through the 
use of a light-colored filler or toner. Such a 
toner is used for the popular “dusty walnut” 
finish so much in favor for dining room furni- 
ture. This effect is always waxed or finished 
with a dull-drying varnish. 

BIRCH—This is a truly beautiful wood. 
Its delicate, lacy grain gives it an appearance 
that can be almost described as feminine. It 
takes stains very well. Red birch is the heart 
wood, and white birch the principal wood of 
the tree. White birch and white oak are the 
best woods for a true silver-gray stain effect. 
While birch may be truly classed as a close- 
grain wood, there are, nevertheless, minute 
pores following the grain configuration that 
will accept a paste filler. Especially where this 
wood is stained in the rich brown or deep red 
tones, the ability to emphasize the grain through 
the use of a dark paste filler is of great help in 
producing beautiful woodwork or furniture. 
Birch, because of its hardness and close knit 
grain is, without a doubt, the finest possible 
wood to employ as base for the best enamel work. 

GUM WOOD—This wood has many worthy 
qualities and it is daily growing in use. It 
is close-grained, and its figure, differing from 
most woods, does not follow the marks of 
yearly growth. The markings seem to wander 
In any direction through the log. This char- 
acteristic has resulted in the wide use of gum 
as a substitute for mahogany and sometimes, 
even Circassian walnut. Gum properlyfinished, 
however, is good-looking enough to be exten- 
sively used on its own merits. Due to the fact 
that it is of uniform density throughout, stain- 
ing does not bring out the grain in the same 
manner as with woods which have alternating 
layers of hard and softer parts. It is possible 
of course, with a bit of experimenting, to select 
a stain which will preserve the markings of the 
grain and at the same time yield a rich dark 
tone. An effective treatment of the wood for 
a light finish is to apply a coat of raw linseed 
oil, adding a little stain to the oil if desired. 
After this is dried, it may be finished in either 
gloss or dull effect as preferred. 

Other woods such as maple, cherry, and 
California redwood are worthy of mention, 
but space prevents our going into detail. In 
the next issue we shall go into the finishing of 
interior woodwork, showing the results of 
actual experiments made by the Good House- 
keeping Studio of Furnishings and Decorations. 


(Continued from page 41) 


colorful walls. The mirror between the win- 
dows gives depth to the room. The fire- 
place is the center of interest on one side wall, 
while across from it is an India print used as a 
wall decoration. In the picture above, you 
see a davenport drawn up at one side of the 
fire, while on the opposite side is an easy chair 
of walnut, with needle-point upholstery. 
Beside it is a nest of red lacquered tables, 
which make a convenient place for books or 
a lamp. At one end of the davenport is a 
lamp giving a good reading light. A desk 
is placed between the window and the lamp, 


assuring an excellent light by day or by night. 

Opposite the fireplaceisa table-desk, which 
could make a second writing desk, or could 
answer as a table. The easy chair may be 
drawn up to the lamp, which may be appro- 
priately placed either in the center or on one 
side of the table. Placed conveniently near 
the door is a threefold leather screen, as a 
protection against drafts. , 

Though this room is planned with a sense of 
formality, its livable qualities have been kept 
uppermost. It is a room to use and to enjoy— 
to rest and to work in. 
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My Home in the African 
Blue 


(Continued from page 49) 


When we arrived at the little flat, Martin 
sat down in silence. I sat on the other side of 
eo waiting for him to speak. Finally he 
said: 

“T’ve sold the show. I can’t stand this life 
any longer. I have to get out and do some- 
thing. I’m tired of tending a movie in a little 
town. I’m going away.” 

I looked at him, wide-eyed. My throat went 
dry. But I made my choice instinctively. 

“Tf you go, I’m going too!” 

I did go, too, and since then I have traveled 
with Martin from one end of the world to the 
other.. I suppose we shall lead a gipsy existence 
until we die. 

But I am still a home body. The only 
difference between me and millions of other 
wives is that I make a home “on the go.” In 
the beginning it was very humble indeed, this 
traveling home—a tiny cutter, tossing from 
island to island of the blue Pacific, a grass hut 
on some savage island of Melanesia, the arched 
roots of a banyan tree, or sometimes all out- 
doors, with the sky for a roof. We traveled 
light in those early days, because we could 
not afford luxurious supplies or elaborate 
equipment. I did my own work. I washed 
and ironed and sewed and cooked. And be- 
tween times I learned to take a man’s share in 
the work of exploration. I soon could keep 
up over the difficult jungle trails. I learned to 
shoot, to manage a boat, and though I had no 
genius for photography, I learned also to handle 
a motion-picture camera and to act as my hus- 
band’s assistant in the dark room. 


ND then we went to Africa. We made our 

first headquarters in Nairobi, the capital of 
Kenya Colony. Nairobi isa modern city, with 
shops and motion-picture theaters and electric 
lights and taxicabs and a traffic policeman. 
But if you live in the outskirts of the town you 
are likely at any time to meet a wild-eyed 
zebra that has strayed into the streets and 
doesn’t know how to find its way out. Or you 
are likely to come home, as Martin and I did 
one day, to find your hen-coop in an uproar 
and a leopard under the veranda. 

Tf you go for a spin from Nairobi to the Athi 
river, connected with the capital by thirty 
miles of good road, you feel as if you were liv- 
ing in Noah’s ark. The plains through which 
you pass are simply crawling with game, and 
for some inexplicable reason, the herds of ani- 
mals you startle along the way feel impelled to 
outdistance your automobile and cross the 
road in front of it. Zebras, antelopes, os- 
triches, all leave their feeding and take to their 
heels at your approach, cross the road in a 
whirl of dust under your very tires, and then 
stand quietly to see you pass. Only the ba- 
boons are content to sit still and scold at you 
from the roadside. 

The mammoth animals that are left over in 
Africa from prehistoric times—rhinoceroses 
and hippopotamuses and elephants and giraffes 
—are almost next-door neighbors in Nairobi. 
So are the great, black-maned African lions. 
An hour or so from the city, and you may run 
into any of them. 

We were scarcely an hour in the spruce little 
hotel to which we went on our arrival in Nai- 
robi before servants began applying to us for 
positions. By evening, a score of negro boys 
were squatting on the lawn outside. Each was 
armed with from one to fifty well-worn letters 
of recommendation, most of which were 
phrased with adroit ambiguity: “Mohammed 
is a fairly good cook. I never saw him steal- 
ing.” “Fundi was my house-boy for three 
months. He does as well as he can.” Since 
we knew nothing of wages or conditions of 
work, we sent all the applicants away and told 
them to come back next day, by which time 
we hoped to have advice. 

Early on the following morning a servant 
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The secret of her complexion 
is in the pantry! 


More and more women are learn- 
ing this simple truth: Nature does 
not sell complexions at the cos 
metic counter. For the skin merely 
mirrors the body within! 

A well-nourished skin reflects 
not only a wellnourished body 
but a well-regulated body. Itis here 
that prunes can be of great help to 
every woman—and especially the 
woman who leads an indoor life. 

Prunes can do more toward an 
attractive complexion than all the 
mystic bottles that adorn your 
dressing table. Trust Nature to do 
that!Through their gentlelaxative 


action, prunes help to rid the body 
of impurities that clog pores, bring 
blemishes and mar an otherwise 
lovely skin. 

For a clear, faultless complexion 
—look to Sunsweet Prunes in your 
pantry! There is no finer way to 
start the day than a dish of Sun- 
sweet Prunes, stewed or baked, 
with cream or without. These 
prunes — California’s finest—are 
to be had at your grocer’s either 
in bulk or in the 2-lb. Sunsweet 
sanitary carton. And send for the 
Sunsweet Recipe Packet —use 
the coupon below. 


*  SUNSWEET 


CALIFORNIAS NATURE-FLAVORED 


PRUNES 
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Mail this coupon for Recipe Packet—free! 


California Prune and Apricot Growers’ Association, 271 Market Street, San Jose, California 


A non-profit cooperative organization of 11,000 growers 
Please send me, without cost, the Sunsweet Recipe Packet. 
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The name Lemco 
is a wonderful safe- 
guard and a real 
guarantee. It applies 
exclusively to the 
original and only gen- 
uine blue signature. 


% Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The most highly concen- 
trated form of Beef known 
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OvenJhermometer 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
beet ETE y | Plant, Tycos Bldg. MOTT) 
There's aZycos or ZaylorThermometer for Every Purpose“ 












$8.50 










Two heats. 
F Cooks and 
toasts at 
the same 
time. 



















_———SESS= = Nickel- 
Nickel Plated. 7 by 14in plated. 
Upright Toaster, $4.50 
Self-adjusting side-brackets and 
fibre feet and handles. Nickel- 
plated, All devices guaranteed. 
At all good dealers and department 







stores, Or write direct to us. 

Send for Catalogue. 
Redtop Electric Co., Inc. 
6 West 19th Street, New York 
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RADUATED DISH DRIERS 
. With Graduated Partitions one to 


Hae four inches high. 3 sizes—12, 
HANw'4 15 and 18 inch, Cut shows 11 

plates in deep 3 inch bin, edge- 
‘{ lapped, separated, compact, safely 
} upright. All other room for large, 
small, delicate and odd pieces. 
Get at stores at once or write. 


Drier Co., Lafayette, Indiana 
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My Home in the African Blue 


brought me my breakfast before I wasup. He 
wasa big, fine-looking negro, clad ina spotless 
white skull-cap and konza, the flowing, night- 
shirt-like garment that is the livery of Kenya 


| Colony. 


“Good-morning. You better?” he asked in 
polite, hospital tones. His service was so neat 
and deft and respectful that I asked him his 
name, intending to commend him to the man- 
ager of the hotel. 

“Aloni,” he replied. “Your bedroom boy.” 

After a bit more questioning I discovered 
that I was his employer. He had hired him- 
self! 

We were permitted to choose the remainder 
of our staff. We ended by ignoring letters of 
recommendation entirely and selected the ap- 
plicants that looked cleanest and most honest. 

First of all, we engaged two head men named 
Jerrymaniand Ferraragi for our safari. ‘‘Safari’’ 
means expedition. In Africa, once you are off 
the single line of railway and the few automo- 
bile roads, an expedition must usually be made 
on foot, for in many sections the dreaded tsetse 
fly makes the use of horses and other beasts of 
burden impossible. We walked literally thou- 
sands of miles in Africa. And attending us, 
carrying food and tents and equipment, we had 


an escort varying from forty to one hundred’ 


and ten porters, according to the length and 
duration of our journeys into the wilderness. 
Some porters are trained in the white man’s 
service; some are raw savages from remote hill 
villages. Few of them know any language save 
their own tribal tongue. The first require- 
ment of a safari, accordingly, is an efficient 
head man, or head men, to direct and control 
them. Jerrymani and Ferraragi were lucky 
choices, Jerrymani especially. He had been 
big-game hunting with Colonel Roosevelt, and 
though he was outwardly just a burly, happy- 
go-lucky negro—a born mimic who was forever 
showing off his accomplishment, imitating 
every conceivable sound from the roar of a lion 
to the screech of a motor-horn—he had a way 
with the porters that was nothing short of 
marvelous. He kept them happy on the hard- 
est march with his jokes and his chaffing, and 
yet he never for a moment relaxed his authority 
over them. Ferraragi was more serious, but he 
was as faithful as Jerrymani. He was my gun- 
bearer (Jerrymani was Martin’s), and though 
he was not permitted to fire the guns he car- 
ried, and could not have hit anything if he had 
tried, he stood by me in the most dangerous 
situations and never flinched. 


JERRYMANI and Ferraragi were royally paid 

at twenty-five dollars a month. The cook, as 
is usual in every land, was the aristocrat of our 
household staff. While the other servants re- 
ceived only from two and a half to six dollars 
a month, he received sixteen, and he had an 
assistant to do such onerous work as paring 
vegetables, and a scullery boy to look after the 
pans. The cook’s name was Joanna, but since 
that had a feminine and inappropriate ring, 
we called him simply ‘“Mpishi,” which is 
Swahili for cook. Mpishi’s work costume con- 
sisted of a smock-like shirt, khaki “shorts,” 
tattered socks, and a pair of some one’s cast- 
off boots. But on Sundays he was gorgeous 
in starched white trousers, part of a pair of 
suspenders, and a straw hat perched airily on 
the top of his head. 

Two shamba, or garden boys, and Zaben- 
elli and the Toto completed our household 
staff. Zabenelli was our interpreter and our 
porter and our butler—anything we wanted him 
to be. Besides Aloni, he was the only one of 
our servants who spke English. The Toto, or 
the “Kid,” as his name would be in English, 
was an apprentice bedroom boy, Aloni’s as- 
sistant. He was only twelve years old—a 
grinning youngster, always spotlessly neat in 
khaki shorts and starched white shirt and cap. 
When he carried my basket to market for me, 
he added a jaunty cerise sash to his costume 
and swung his hips in conscious pride as he 





walked along behind me. With this staff of 
servants we took up our headquarters in our 
bungalow in the outskirts of Nairobi. 

Our house was more of a work-shop than 
a home. Martin converted half of it into 
an up-to-date laboratory in which to develop 
his motion-picture films. The largest of 
the remaining rooms was set aside as the 
safari room, where we stored our equip- 
ment and packed what we needed for our 
excursions into the “Blue.” In the rest of the 
space we camped. We did not attempt real 
housekeeping, for we knew that we should 
spend very little time in Nairobi. ; 

The member of our party that appreciated 
our headquarters most was Kalawat. Kalawat 
is a little gray Gibbon ape from Borneo. She 
was only a few weeks old when we got her, and 
we brought her up “by hand.” She is as de- 
pendent as a child upon us, and we are some- 
how as fond of her as if she were human, She 
goes with us everywhere we go. 

Kalawat was so young, when she left Borneo, 
that she had never had a taste of the natural 
joys of monkeydom. She had never swung in 
a tree. She had developed her muscles in- 
stead on the curtains and chandeliers of a New 
York apartment. Now, suddenly, she was in 
an ape’s paradise. There was an acre of gar- 
den surrounding our house, and all about the 
edge was a row of tall evergreen trees planted 
about twenty feet apart. Kalawat took to 
those trees like a duck to water. Though she 
never ventured beyond the limits they set, 


she would go round and round the garden, 


swinging from one to another, literally by the 
hour. When she was tired of playing in the 
branches, she would pick posies and tear them 
to shreds, or she would gorge herself with 
fruit. Or sometimes she would do monkey 
tricks for a delighted audience of natives. I 


-have seen as many as fifty blacks, market 


women in gay calicoes, with laden baskets on 
their backs and babies tucked into theirblouses, 
village dandies dressed in skins and smeared 
with red clay, rickshaw men, porters, servants 
off duty, all standing convulsed with laughter, 
watching the antics of a very vain and self- 
conscious Kalawat. In that land of animals, 
we came to be known as “the people with the 


ape.” 
] WAS very nearly as happy in our garden as 
Kalawat was. I have always had a garden, 
whenever we have stopped long enough for 
seeds to sprout. In Nairobi a garden was 
sheer self-indulgence, for the markets offered 
everything in the way of fruits and vege- 
tables that one could possibly desire. Yet 
I had my own garden, and such a garden 
as I had never had before. In it grew tropi- 
cal fruits—lemons and oranges and_pine- 
apples and guavas and bananas—and side by 
side with them grew the fruits and vegetables 
of the temperate zone. Roses rioted every- 
where.. Flowers of all sorts grew so luxuri- 
antly that they had to be curbed rather 
than encouraged. In front of the house the 
shamba boys made two great round flower- 
beds, in which I set out quick-growing tropical 
flowers, red, white, and blue; for though we are 
never at home in America, our traveling home 
is somehow always American, wherever it 
may be. 

‘But though I liked the lazy comfort of 
Nairobi, it is not that that means Africa to me. 
What I want to return to is the wilderness. 
There is nothing of ‘Darkest Africa” about 
that wilderness, any more than about Nairobi. 
It is a land of sunshine and health. Though 
the equator runs right through it, the altitude 
is so great that the climate combines the ad- 
vantages of the tropical and the temperate. 
The noonday sun may scorch, but at night you 
must sleep under blankets. It is very beauti- 
ful out in the Blue. There are great stretches 
of rolling plain spotted with herds of animals as 
far as eye can reach. There are peaceful 
wooded hills and valleys. There are long 
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reaches of sandy desert; broad, melancholy 
lava fields; lonely lakes; rivers, some swift, 
some sluggish and quiet, and teeming with 
fish. In the African Blue I am never bored or 
restless. There is always something to do, 
something strange and beautiful to see. And 
Iam never tired. Each long cool night makes 
me over, and I rise ready for a new day. 

Our real home in Africa is a tent pitched 
miles off the beaten trail. JI should say, 
rather, a series of tents. Every one travels 
luxuriously in Africa, for white people can not 
safely rough it on the equator. And we travel 
perhaps a bit more luxuriously than the aver- 
age. We have roomy tents, the latest and most 
approved models. There is first a sleeping-tent 
equipped with specially made army cots, longer 
and wider than the usual army cot and provided 
with good mattresses. Folded canvas easy 
chairs and a folding writing table complete the 
furnishings. Off one end is a little bathroom 
with a folding canvas tub. When we come in 
after a day in the open, we always find great 
kettles of hot water for a refreshing bath 
steaming over the fire near Mpishi’s hut. 


PITCHED close to the bedroom tent is the 

dining-room—simply a huge, thick tarpaulin 
roof, with open sides. That, too, has its folding 
table and chairs. Our dinner service is of 
white enamel. The complete kit for two per- 
sons fits together like a Chinese puzzle and is 
contained in a huge water pail. Beyond the 
dining-room is a store-tent, and a little way off 
is the cook-house, a grass hut built by our por- 


_ ters in native style. A tiny village of grass 


huts, sleeping quarters for the cook and the 
head men and for as many of the porters as can 
be persuaded to build them (usually they are 
content to sleep in the open about a fire, each 
with a tattered blanket for covering), stands a 
bit apart. And tents and huts are all enclosed 


in a crude barricade of thorn-bush to keep out 


_ lions and leopards and thieving hyenas that 


will steal our very boots if we are not on our 


guard. 
Tomorrow we shall up stakes, and our porters 


_ will shoulder their loads and go chanting off 


into the unknown, and we shall follow them 
over trails made by the feet of generations of 
animals. But today, in our little circle of 
thorn-bush, we are at home. Tonight I shall 
lie in my cot and listen to the night sounds of 


_ Africa—the pad of innumerable hoofs, the 


~ 
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shrill, ridiculous toy-poodle bark of the zebras, 
the contagious, strangely human laugh of the 
hyenas, perhaps the angry snort of a sus- 
ae rhinoceros, or the far-off, hollow, terri- 

le, beautiful roar of the lion. 1 feel very se- 
cure as I lie in my warm cot. I soon drop off 
to sleep, and before I know it the sun is shin- 
ing outdoors, and the cool morning air is fra- 
grant with Mpishi’s bacon and coffee. 

Our canvas house on safari has something of 
the cozy intimacy of a playhouse. I often feel 
like a little girl playing at being grown up. 
And yet even on safari there is serious house- 
keeping to be done. My work begins before 
we set out, with the packing of the food to be 
taken along. Since a porter’s load is fixed by 
law at sixty pounds, everything—tents, films, 
foodstuffs—has to be made up into sixty-pound 
lots. Our food-boxes, or “chop-boxes,” as they 
are called in “British East, reach hold a week’s 
provision for two persons. ’ Often I have to pack 


_ from eight to twelve of them atatime. Fancy 


doing your marketing and making your menus 
for two.or three months ahead and not forget- 
ting a single thing! You can’t run to the store 
at the last moment in the heart of Africa. The 
wilderness provides game and fish. Every- 


_ thing else you must bring with you. I shall 


~ 


never forget the time we found ourselves 
literally hundreds of miles from the nearest 
store with no salt. Luckily we had left over 
a handful of the coarse rock salt we used in 
preserving animal skins, and we husbanded 
that, crystal by crystal, ‘until we got back to 
civilization. 

Our safari menus savored little of camp fare. 
Except that they lack fresh vegetables and 
abounded in game, they were not much dif- 























































"fust a Dash— 


Because of the purity and strength | 
of Colman’s Mustard only a small 
quantity is required on meats 
(hot or cold) and sandwiches of 


all kinds. ~ 


The mustard pot is just as 
essential as the salt and pepper 
shaker. It should be on every 
table—at every meal. 


Digestion 


Colman’s Mustard —known 
for over 100 yearsas the highest 
quality English mustard —is 
always sold in the yellow can 
with the Bull’s Head trade- 
mark—this Bull’s Head trade- 
mark protects you against 
inferior substitutes. 


FREE — Mustard Recipe Book 


on request 





J. & J. COLMAN (U.S. A.) LTD. 
Dept. M-264, 90 West Broadway, New York City 


Colman 
Mustard 
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Do You Want $100 


for Your Church, 
Club or Society? 


The Women’s Op- 
portunity League 
will help you to 
earnit by the 
easiest, most re- 
munerative, most 
congenial method 
imaginable. 


Perhaps you wish to 
contribute your share 
toward the lifting of a 
church mortgage, for 
some missionary work, 
needed repairs, to fur- 
ther some of your 
charitable enterprises, 
or even to add to the 
earnings of your booth 
at a Bazaar—whatever 
the object may be the 
League plan will make 
it delightfully easy for 
you to accomplish it. 


Any One Can Do the 
Work Successfully 


You need no expe- 
rience and there is no 
initial expense. We 
send you all you re- 
quire for the work and 
cooperate with you in 
every way. 

These are the best 
months in the year for 
your plan and ours. 


Fillin and mail the coupon 
to-day—to get the details. 


Dept. GHP-124 

Woman’s Opportunity League. 
International Magazine Co. 

119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your League plan. 
Please send me details without obligation 
to me. 
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My Home in the African Blue 


| ferent from those we enjoy in New York. 


Before we went to Africa, we went on a spree of 
buying in wholesale grocery houses and stocked 
up with tinned luxuries of every description. 
We secured, the most improbable things in 
cans—roast beef and Lyonnaise potatoes and 
Welsh rabbit and sausages and cheese and pud- 
dings—and we were lucky enough to discover 
an instant coffee that tasted like coffee and a 
tinned cream that did not taste of the tin. Into 
every chop box I put a tinned tid-bit or two and 
a generous supply of dried vegetables to flavor 
soup, dried fruits for pies and sauces, and 
canned asparagus and dill pickles to take the 
place of salad. 

Even in the wilderness, Mpishi served mar- 
velous meals, beginning with what he called 
a “toastie”—an appetizer made with whatever 
he could find to make it from—and ending with 
apple pie that I taught him to make in good 
American style from canned dried apples. He 
baked the pie and excellent bread and biscuits, 
and roasted meats to a turn in an oven made 
from a huge roasting pan, the bottom filled 
with hot sand and the top piled over with red 
coals. I kept him provided with game and 
fish for his menus. While Martin was off 
photographing animals, I went, accompanied 
by my gun-bearer and two or three boys, on a 
ten-mile trek in the opposite direction, and 
when I was well out of gun shot sound, for I 
did not want to frighten the animals away from 
Martin’s camera, I looked about for meat for 
our larder. Sometimes I brought back gazelle 
steak for the “master” and the “missus,” and 
for the porters the gamey, fat zebra that they 
loved. Sometimes I got a brace of guinea fowl 
or plump spur fowl. If luck favored me, I 
brought home a greater bustard, bigger and 
tastier than a turkey. The Toto would have 
to turn it slowly on a spit over a bed of coals 
for nearly a day before it was roasted. 

When there was a river within reach, I went 
fishing. ‘‘Within reach” was anywhere within 
twenty miles of camp. But I never minded 
the long tramp across the plains, for I knew 
that there was no such thing as ‘‘fisherman’s 
luck” in Africa. In an hour I could pull in as 
many fish as two of my attendants could carry 
between them. 

Occasionally my marketing trips turned into 
adventures. Once, when I was fishing on the 
bank of a narrow stream, a big black buffalo 
rose up on the opposite shore. An African 
buffalo is a terrible creature. He is bigger 
than an ox. He has huge, black horns, a 
round and malignant eye, and the reputation 
of being one of the most ill-tempered beasts 
in Africa. 

Sometimes, when unexpected things happen, 
I get terribly frightened. But this time, my 
only thought was “Buffalo steak!’ There is 
nothing quite so good as buffalo steak. So I 
snatched my gun from my gun-bearer and 
dropped Mr. Buffalo neatly in his tracks. I 
was enormously pleased with myself when I 
got back to camp. But Martin was angry. 

“What if you had missed hime” he kept say- 
ing. 


OT every day was market day. Often I 
had humdrum duties to perform in camp, 
such as mending or straightening up. Even 
when your wardrobe is limited to very mascu- 
line underthings and khaki shirts and an assort- 
ment of overalls and ‘shorts’ and riding 
breeches for the various wilderness occasions, 
it takes putting in order occasionally, espe- 
cially when it is washed by Aloni, who pounds 
it on the stones in a muddy—fortunately 
khaki-colored—pool, and irons it smooth with 
his great hands, using a rock for an ironing 
table. One has to,go very simply dressed in 
Africa for the sake both of convenience in get- 
ting around and of appearing inconspicuous to 
the animals. But I was always careful of my 
appearance. I do not think much of a home in 
which the woman half is frowsy and neglected. 
The fact that it is a traveling home is no ex- 
cuse. I saw to it that my clothes were always 


clean and well-mended, and I paid as much at- — 


tention to my skin and my finger-nails and my 
hair as if I had been in New York City. 
As I sat in the shade of my tent, drying my 
hair or darning stockings, I looked out on 
strange sights. Sometimes wandering herds 
of gazelles grazed near the camp. Sometimes 
fifty zebras went flashing by at full gallop. 
From time to time I captured a young creature 
that had wandered from its mother, and fed 
it until it was strong enough to shift for itself. 
On a dull day there was always Kalawat to 
amuse me. She was mischievous as a child. 
She would hide my spools from me, or she 
would torment the boys, snatching their caps 
and running chattering with them to the top 
of the tallest tree. When we were in monkey 


country, she would sit on a rock wistfully — 


“whooing” to her wild cousins. But if any of 
them approached, she would rush back to me 
and wind her arms about my neck in terror. 


ON DAYS when there were no domestic duties 
to be attended to, I went on expeditions 
with Martin, or under his direction I made 
some pictures from a “blind.”’ A blind is simply 
a little stone hut camouflaged with thorn-bush. 
It is always situated near a water-hole, where 
animals come to drink. Hidden in a blind, 
you can take pictures of animals that would 
be off like the wind if they once caught sight 
of you. 
We used to go to the blinds before daylight. 
We set off in velvety dark and went across the 
plains on foot. Herds of animals scattered at 


our approach and went pounding off. Some- — 


times a rhinoceros would rise, snorting and 
sniffling, from under our very feet. Then I 
would jump and quicken my pace. Sometimes 
we heard the roar ofalion. It always sounded 
very distant, but hunters told us that the lion 


was a ventriloquist and could make himself — 


sound further away than he really was to de- ~ 


ceive his prey, so I never felt quite easy. 
Once we reached the blind, Martin would 


set up the camera for me, and the boys would — 


arrange my canvas easy chair and my supply 
of food and magazines, and then they would all 
go off, leaving me to wait alone for dawn and 
the animals. The animals usually appeared 
in the distance with the first light. But they 
were always very suspicious, and sometimes 
they would hesitate for hours before they mus- 
tered up courage to drink. At last, they would 
step cautiously down to the water-hole and 
drink in little sips, looking up every moment to 
see if there was an enemy in sight, and sniffing 
the air for unwonted scents. 


\ 


Finally their — 


shyness would wear off, and they would be ; 


themselves. 

To sit in a blind is like attending a play. The 
animals quarrel and converse amiably—you 
understand every word. Sometimes a half- 
dozen species meet at a single pool—zebras, 
two or three kinds of gazelles, the gnu, and the 
great gawky giraffe. Screaming tick-birds 
ride their backs, busily searching for vermin in 
their hides. 
from under their hoofs. Mr. Ostrich is the 
bully of the piece. He swaggers in and out 
among the animals, and they edge away from 
him, for they know the force of his powerful 
legs. Fo 

I took many pictures from blinds, and some 
of them were almost as good as Martin’s. But 
the first ones I took were a ridiculous failure. 
I returned to camp at the end of an eventful 
day, sure that I had a perfect reel of film. But 
when we got back to Nairobi and developed it, 
I found that I had filmed foot after foot of legs 
—azebra legs, ostrich legs, gazelle legs—and 
nothing more. 

That failure was chiefly funny. But another 
failure on my part caused Martin to lose what 
would have been one of the best pictures of our 
trip. One morning, while we were camped at 
Marsabit, away off in the desert toward the 
border of Abyssinia, Martin and I started off 
with two gun-bearers to look for pictures. 
When we had gone only a little way from camp, 


Guinea fowls and spur-fowls flap — 








Whether it’s muffins or pie, or cake, or 
_ bread—be sure the flour you use is right. 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is not only good. 
It is always good. One sack is just like 
another. — 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is made from 
the best, selected wheat the country pro- 
duces. No flour leaves our mills without 
a satisfactory test of its baking qualities. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR never varies in 
fineness, color, flavor or food value. The 
GOLD MEDAL label, which you know so 
well, is your guarantee of this. And our 
reputation stands back of this guarantee. 


Eat more wheat. GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR is wheat at its best. 
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‘Al delicious combination! — 


“PTCHE DATE requires nothing but the sim- 

ple addition of milk to constitute a 

complete diet,” says Dr. John H. Kellogg, 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


The sugar of the date creates energy. Its 
lime builds bones. Its iron makes red blood 
corpuscles. Add the muscle-making protein 
of milk and you have a delicious and well- 
balanced health meal. 

Send for the Dromedary Book, “One Hun- 


dred Delights”, containing other delicious 
Dromedary dishes; address Department 109 
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_ snorting and sniffling in anger. 


could go in the opposite direction. 


we saw a rhinoceros asleep under a tree. Mar- 
tin set up the camera and told me to turn the 
crank when he gave the signal. Then he and 
Jerrymani walked slowly toward the rhino. 
He was very close to it before he held up his 
hand. I began turning the crank, but before 
I had made a half-dozen revolutions I stopped, 
transfixed with terror. The rhinoceros was on 
its feet, and by its side was another one. 


AM not a very brave person. I know I do 
a great many things that seem courageous to 
women who have never been put to the test. 
I can stay alone in a blind in the heart of 
Africa, miles from any human being. I can go 
off on shooting and fishing trips with no other 
company than\my black boys just one degree 
removed from savagery, and not the shadow of 
a fear will cross my mind. But those things 
are a part of the routine of every-day life in 
Africa and do not call for courage. It is the 
unexpected that puts your bravery to the test. 

I might have faced one rhino boldly, but 
that second unexpected beast was too much 
for me. The pair of them stood there a mo- 
ment, wrinkled and evil, big as motor-cars, and 
Then with one 
accord they lunged toward Martin. I grabbed 
my gun from my gun-bearer, but before I could 


cock it, the rhinos had turned in a great cloud 


of dust and were making off as fast as they 
I stood 
paralyzed, looking after them. 

‘Martin turned to me, his face alight at the 
thought of the picture we had got. He took in 
the situation at a glance, and his expression 
turned to one of disappointment. I had failed 
him in an emergency. I could not explain, 


could not say a word. All I wanted to do was 
to hide myself somewhere and cry. I fairly 


‘ran back to camp and threw myself on my cot 


_ and sobbed and sobbed. 


Martin came after me and tried to tell me it 
did not matter. But I knew it did matter. 
And after a while we made a pact. We prom- 


ised each other to stick to the camera until it 


became certain that we must either desert it or 


_ perish, and never to shoot until we were sure 


that it was an animal’s life or one of ours. We 
kept that pact faithfully. After a few trials, 


it was comparatively easy for me to keep it, 


- A. 


for I soon learned that nine times out of ten 
wild animals were more afraid of us than we 
were of them. But once, toward the very end 
of our trip, I was put to the test. 

It was at Lake Paradise. You will not find 
Lake Paradise on the map. It has been lost 
to white men for many years. We rediscov- 
ered it, but we will not tell where it is, for we 
are going back there to make picture-records of 
the animals that live on the wooded shores, and 
we do not want the beasts hunted and made 


wild. I have never seen a place so beautiful 


the great elep 


as Lake Paradise. Its banks are clothed in 
primeval forest. And a little way from the 
shore are rocky pools overhung with trees 
draped in silvery moss, sybaritic baths where 
hants come during the heat of 


the day to stand half-submerged among blue 
African water lilies and lazily doze the hours 


a 


away, while fluttering thousands of butterflies, 


-yellow and blue and white, play about them. 


I hate rhinos. They are so big and so ugly. 
I know that they are stupid and that their 


_ reputation for fierceness is largely bluff. Still, 


I never got over my fear of them. But I grew 
to love the elephants. I watched them by the 
hour, from rocks overhanging their pools, until 
I felt that I knew them very well indeed. They 
were bigger than the rhinos. I could have 
hidden myself completely behind one of their 


_ great ears. I knew that they had bad tempers, 


too, and that they were to be especially dread- 
ed as adversaries because, unlike the rhino and 
the great pig of a hippopotamus, they were in- 
telligent. But they seemed so harmless in their 
rfumed rock bathtubs. And their eyes were 
umorous and kind. 
Just the day before the one we had set for 
leaving Lake Paradise, a strange little native 


My Home in the African Blue 


named Boguni, whom we had taken into our 
party because of his almost uncanny knowledge 
of elephants ard their ways, came to tell us that 
there was a herd of seven elephants, among 
thema fine tusker, only a mile away, so Martin 
and I, with the gun-bearers, set out to get one 
last picture before breaking camp. 

We found the elephants in a clearing, all set 
as. if they had been posed for a photograph. 
I took my place at the camera, and Martin 
crept up toward the unsuspecting beasts. When 
he was very near, he raised his rifle and dis- 
charged both barrels at the tusker. The ele- 
phant jumped clear off the ground, but he 
didn’t topple over dead as I expected him to 
do. Instead he came down on all four feet 
and made straight for Martin. The seven 
elephants followed him, and so did seven more, 
and still more. The clearing and the woods 
about it seemed alive with elephants. Martin 
fired again and ran back toward me. My 
heart was in my throat, but I remembered my 
promise and kept turning the crank. A dozen 
feet away from me Martin fired for the fourth 
time. But still the beast kept coming. He 
was all but on Martin when I let go the crank 
and snatched my rifle from Ferraragi and fired. 
I did not stop to take aim; I just fired. But 
my shot went home. The elephant swerved 
to one side, nearly knocking over the camera 


.as he passed, went a little further, and dropped. 


The ground under my feet shook with the fall. 
Seeing their leader dead, the herd parted and 
went off, some on one side and someon the 
other. And then I discovered that I was afraid. 
I thought I would be safer in my tent, and I ran 
as fast as I could go toward camp. Martin 
brought me back, and when I could find cour- 
age to look at the dead elephant, I forgot my 
fright in pity for him. It seemed too bad he 
had to leave forever the cool forest and the 
pleasant pools of Lake Paradise. All the way 
home the boys chanted, to a minor savage air. 
“Missus has killed an elephant, Missus has 
killed an elephant.” 
But I felt no elation. 
to kill another elephant. 
When we go back to Africa in a few months, 
we are going to live close neighbors to the ele- 
phants, on the slope of a crater just six miles 
from Lake Paradise. There we are going to 
build a log house, which is to be my home, I 
hope, for five years. That is longer than I have 
ever lived in any one place since I was mar- 
ried. We have the house all planned, down to 
the furnishings. There is to be a great liv- 
ing-room with an enormous fireplace. 
floor will be carpeted with skins, and we are 
going to have‘a big library table with a top of 
rhinoceros hide, polished until its wrinkles are 
all smoothed out and it is as glossy and almost 
as beautifully marked as tortoise shell. I am 
going to make curtains of gay cretonne to give 
a touch of home, and my mother has embroid- 
ered some linen tablecloths and napkins for 
me to take back with me. Bedrooms and 
kitchen and dining-room are all going to be 
separate log houses, and Martin is going to have 
a fine laboratory with a cement floor. [ in- 
tend to plant a big garden with flowers and 
vegetables. And all about the house and gar- 
den there is to be a great stockade of logs, and 
around that is to be an entanglement of thorn- 
bush fifteen feet deep, to discourage raiding 


I hope we never have 


‘elephants. 


“Bur won’t you be lonely?” people ask me. 
“Just you and your husband off there in 

the wilderness by yourselves?” 
Of course, we won’t be lonely. 
work. We have our black servants—happy, 
affectionate children. We have the animals— 
one never tires of watching them. And every 
few weeks we have letters and magazines, de- 
livered by a native runner from Nairobi. We 
have Kalawat, who is the first to spy us as we 
come back to camp after a day’s hunt, and who 
runs to meet us, whooing with joy at our re- 
turn. And we have each other. 


we be lonely? 


The | 


We have our} 


Why should 
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The Coast of Folly 


(Continued from page 74) — 


came by heedless thoroughfares to the dingy 
interior where the State gives sanction to hearts 
to be knit together. Contrary to her expecta- 
tions, formalities proved unflatteringly perfunc- 
tory. Theapplication fora marriage-license had 
been recorded with far less inconvenience than 
would have been experienced in obtaining 
permission to drive a car. Joyce was still 
marveling at this monumental carelessness as 
she entered her apartment—the faultily 
stressed precaution which demands proofs of 
qualifications from a would-be automobilist 
and none whatsoever from an intending wife 
or husband. 

On the table in her salon a special delivery 
letter was awaiting her—an official-looking 
envelope with the name of a firm of lawyers 
printed in the left-hand corner. She picked it 
up with instinctive dread, and slowly opened 
it. 

The sheet which it contained was addressed 
‘To Whomsoever It May Concern’ and started, 
‘We, the undersigned.’ Her eyes slipped 
promptly down the page to discover whose 
were the signatures. She breathed a sigh of 
relief and recommenced her perusal more com- 
fortably. 

Stripped of legal jargon, the document was 
a frank and generous acknowledgment of her 
innocence, sworn, sealed, and officially exe- 
cuted by Larry and his wife. In Larry’s 
hand at the bottom, as a postscript, was 
scrawled: 

“This is the least either of us can attempt as 
reparation for the injury we have done .you. 
You are free to make whatever use of it you 
think wise. If you require individual letters to 
special persons, you have only to request 
them. Quite apart from the actionable as- 
pect of our past conduct, we both feel that 
we owe you more than ever we can repay for 
your example of high honor and truthfulness. 
To these sentiments my wife whole-heartedly 
subscribes.” 


pe her example of high honor and truth- 

fulness! She stood very still with a pucker 
wrinkling her forehead. Was that exact? 
Wasn’t it rather the florid rhetoric of a man 
exhilarated by recovered happiness? She tried 
to think back over her actions, how in her first 
forlornness she had all but betrayed both her- 
self and Larry; the letter she had commenced 
to him and destroyed: ‘Iam here. I shall re- 
main here for three days. If you wish to 
come—” And then, when he had come to 
claim her, had it been high honor and truth- 
fulness that had saved her? She shook her 
head. It had been disenchantment and vivid 
realization of his unadventurous ordinariness. 
Not till Cannes, the Far Country of her self- 
abasement, had she discovered that without 
truth life is worthless. It was then the change 
had begun, when she had determined to fight 
her way back to a God whose existence she 
had still doubted. “And when he was yet a 
great way off,” the words committed to mem- 
ory in childhood recurred, “‘his father saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran.” God had run 
to meet her with her first step homeward. And 
yet, even now that the miracle was accom= 
plished, it seemed incredible how instantly 
belief had proved itself. It was only the 
other day she had been pleading with Mr. 
Reel, 

“Nannie says that I shall find God every- 
where.” 

And he tauntingly, “In Mrs. Fay, for in- 
stance?” 

Here she was with Mrs. Fay’s retraction in 
her hand. 

What use should she make of it? Had she 
possessed it two months earlier, she would 
certainly have employed it as evidence in a 
suit for libel. Quite plainly the mildest leni- 
ency expected was that she would publish it 
broadcast—inflict wounds on an enemy who 
had responded to magnanimity. She stood 


procrastinating, half-minded to consign the 

letter to the waste-paper basket, when vail 
rustling behind her made her aware of Nan- — 
nie’s entrance. 


“A LETTER, Nannie.” 

“So I see, Miss Joyce.” . 
“Would you care to look at ite 
“Not unless—” 

She watched the old faithful rummage for 
her spectacles and puzzle out ae meaning of 
the legal phraseology. 

“If you’ve gathered the sense, Jet x me have 
it. I’m going to destroy it.” . = 

“Tt’s of use to me, Miss Joyce. * 

Saying which, Nannie ‘folded it methodi- 
cally and tucked it away in her apron pocket. 

“Tm afraid I can’t allow that,” Joyce — 
smiled. “One doesn’t give private documents 
as keepsakes.” 

“And one doesn’ t destroy them.” The gray — 
head wagged. “I’ve been long enough in serv- 
ice to know that written characters, when 
flattering, have their value.” 

Sltvs) not your character,” 
her; “‘it’s mine.’ 

“Same thing in this case. You’re not long 
in the head, Miss Joyce. As things are, you 
and I stand and fall together; I’m too old to 
hunt another situation. I’ve got everything 
calculated: in eight months you’ll see the last 
of your allowance. Worse still, without this 
testimony your past’ll be against you. In- 
stead of destroying it, you should have it 
framed and hung in your living- room, where © 
all the world can look at it. But it’s more than 
that I’m meaning. Any day with your smart- 
ness you may attract the proper man—this 
Mr. Utrecht, for instance. He’ll have heard | 
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Joyce humored 


things about you which’ll make kim back- 
pedal, unless you can show hima bill of health.” 
She slapped her pocket, squaring her shrewd 
old mouth. “If you can show it, you’ll get’ 
married and have babies. That’s where. I; 
come in, taking care of the darlings.” 

Her young mistress stood very still, a shin- 
ing light in her eyes, as if the Annunciation 
Angel had already spoken. 

“You can keep it,’ she said at length. 
She turned and walked toward the window. 
“There was something I had to tell you. 
I didn’t, because I wasn’t sure how you’d take 
it. Within the next few days, before the New _ 
Year anyway, I’m going to be married.” 3 

“To Mr. Utrecht?” 

She swung round: ‘How on earth did you 
guess?” 

“How could I fail to. guess, when you’ve © 
been counting every minute you’ve been abs 
sent from him?” 

“Have I? But you’ve not told me you’ "re 
glad.” 

“Ts it necessary? A man who adores his. 
mother will be no less good to his wife. But 
what of me? He’ll want every one fresh?” 

“What a question! You brought. eve 
about.” 

“Tf he thinks that—” 

“Of course, he thinks it.” Joyce emplovem 
poetic licence. 

The next minute Nannie’s grateful face was 
pressing against her breast. “That I would 
lose you, Miss Joyce—that was my selfish 
dread.” 

3 


I" was the day before the last of the year. 

On the morrow, the last day, she was to be 
married. Nannie had asked for the day off— 
an exceptional request. Doubly exceptional 
when so much remained to do and s0 little time 
to doit. Joyce had tried to conjecture reasons — 
for this seeming inconsiderateness. Perhaps 
she was anxious to search for a wedding- 
present; perhaps to make arrangements for 
her banishment during the honeymoon. But 
Joyce felt in her bones that neither guess was 
correct. Since taking her into her secret and 
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THE EXQUISITE FLAVOR OF 


BAKER'S COCOA 


Makes it the favorite beverage to serve at 





all afternoon and evening social affairs. 


Baker’s Cocoa is of very high quality, made only from high 
Wal grade cocoa beans, by a strictly mechanical process, no 
sew ron chemicals being used, which preserves the natural flavor, 
aroma and color, and retains a much larger proportion of cocoa butter 
or fat than is found in inferior grades. 
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Why Pay Double for Built-in Shelves and Drawers? | 


Include a Sellers in Your Kitchen Plans and Save Half the Cost 


Silverware 
Drawer 


Plush-lined, for the 
Silverware most 
commonly used. 


Automatic Base 
Shelf Extender 


Opening the cup- 

board door automat- 

ically brings the pots 

and pans within 
_ easy reach, 












G. I. Setters & Sons Co., Elwood, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Please send me ai once a free copy of 
your new book, “Your Kitchen as li Should Be. 
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EARS ago, before such modern time- 
and labor-saving equipment as the 
Sellers was available, your -grandmother 
needed a kitchen cupboard. ‘Then it was 


a help. 


But today, at about half the cost of build- 


ing in these old-fashioned sheives and 
drawers, you can have a complete Sellers 
Kitchen Cabinet with its many wonderful 


time- and labor-saving conveniences. 


No built-in cupboard can give you the 
famous Automatic Lowering Flour Bin, the 
indispensable Automatic Base Shelf Ex- 
tender, the Extending ‘Table Drawer 
Section, the sliding Sanitary, Stain-proof 
Porceliron Worktable, the Ant-proof Casters 
and other features of the Sellers. Yet the 
Sellers costs only half as much. 


So important has the service of the Sellers 
become to the modern home that architects 
everywhere are designing kitchens to accom- 


modate it. In the original plans you find 
it included as regular equipment. 


Mail the Coupon 
for Series of Kitchen Plans 


In our new catalog-booklet we show out 
complete line of Sellers Kitchen Cabinets. 
We also show a series of modern kitchen 
arrangements originated by Schmidt, Garden 
and Martin, eminent Chicago architects. 
In each of these kitchens, the Sellers has been 
incorporated as regular equipment, in place 
of a mere cupboard. Study these arrange- 
ments for ideas. To have one drawn specially 
would cost a big fee. In our booklet they are 
free. Just mail the coupon. We will send 
you a copy by return mail. 


The Sellers dealer in your locality will gladly 
show you the several types of Sellers Kitcher 
Cabinets and demonstrate the features 
If you do not know him, write us._ 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY, Elwood, Indiana 


Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 
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self, for which she thanked goodness. 


The Coast of Folly 


entrusting to her Mrs. Fay’s formal retraction, 
Nannie’s demeanor «had become strangely 
troubled and moody. It had been almos* as 
though Hai’s advent had roused her jealousy— 
as though her thwarted possessiveness had 
made her guilty. Gwilty—that was the word. 
In taking her departure that morning, her 
honest old countenance was shifty as that 
of Judas. From the moment the good news had 
been broken to her, her tranquility had be- 
come increasingly disturbed. 

“Not a word,” Joyce had warned her. “Not 
a whisper to any one. Besides the Fays, Hal 
and myself, you’re the only living soul who 
knows it. It’s got to be kept quiet—absolutely 
must. We couldn’t bear the sacrilege of further 
publicity. 

Nannie had frowned unhappily, volunteer- 
ing no promise of silence. It had been so un- 
like her, so grudgingly ungenerous, that almost 
any development was to be expected. She 
might have taken herself off to hunt the im- 
probable in the shape of another situation. 


4 


JOYCE had been awake since dawn. It was 

her marriage morning. She kept repeating 
the fact to herself to remain certain of it. It 
seemed a little ridiculous and utterly incredible 
—a play which had surprisingly bounded 


across the footlights, proclaiming itself. to be 


a reality. Not that she was daunted—only 
speculative and contented. 

The cold light peered in on her stealthily. 
Through half-closed eyes she watched it— 


_ how it flitted about ghost-like, fingering and 


revealing now this, now that familiar object. 
After all these years of growing up, everything 


_ was going to be altered. The room would never 


be the same again. Nothing would ever be the 
same. She would not even be the same to her- 
Her 
very name would be lost. From now on, every- 
thing that had been would be in common. It 
was farewell, the dawn was saying. 

She began to be curious about the newness 


_ she would receive in exchange: a man’s world; 


burly attitudes a little frightening; duty as a 
man understands it; love and passion as a man 
interprets. He would be pointed out as her 
man—hers exclusively; she as his woman. If 
it were not so wonderful, it would be terrify- 
ing, such surrender. But the wonder predomi- 
nated, for the surrender was also shared. 

As the light strengthened, she slipped from 
her bed and commented arranging, clearing 
cupboards and drawers. Sbe would have to 
crush herself into a smaller space if she were 
to accommodate him. It was like handing over 
a garrison; he must find everything in order. 

And it was thus occupied that Nannie found 


_ her when she entered far too early, attired in 


her black bonnet, with her umbrella, sure sign 


_ of a journey, tucked beneath her arm. At first 


» 


Joyce purposely failed to comment on her 
undue preparedness. 

“There’s one advantage about a honey- 
moon in one’s own apartment,” she greeted 
her; “one doesn’t have to pack.” 

“Tt’s me that’s had to pack,’’ Nannie sighed. 
“You didn’t have to. A bag would have 
sufficed. And, you funny old dear, why the 
umbrella?” 

“Yve packed everything,’ Nannie empha- 
sized quiveringly. ‘“My trunk is labeled. 
Should it so happen you don’t need me any 
more, all you have to do is to express my 
things along.” 

“Tt won’t so happen,” Joyce mimicked her 
‘mischievously. ‘What an exciting wedding 
guest! Like the traditional Englishman, you 
take your marriages sadly.” And, when she 
received no response: “There are hours to 
wait yet. We’ve still to breakfast. Youll feel 
heaps more comfortable without your um- 
brella.” 

“That’s what I never shall, umbrellas or 
not.” 


— 


“Could you make yourself more miserable at 
a funeral, Nannie—I mean, if you really gave 
your mind to it?” fs 

With that parting shot, her young mistress 
turned her back and set about completing her 
dressing. But despite her outward air of care- 
free light-heartedness, she was more than a 
little depressed by Nannie’s awkwardness. 
She had the feeling, amounting to certainty, 
that the real motive of her unusual entrance 
had been to bid her good-by. Could it be that 
some imagined or exaggerated fault was bur- 
dening the sensitive old conscience? 

Breakfast was eaten in almost total silence. 
From then on, as the minutes shortened, 
Nannie’s behavior grew increasingly panicky 
and furtive. There could be no doubt that, 
had she been given the least chance, she would 
have made good her escape. 

It was the announcement from the office of 
Hal’s arrival that brought matters to a 
crisis. 

Putting the finishing touches to her toilet, 
Joyce questioned, “Would it be wrong to have 
him shown up?” 

“When I was a girl,” Nannie commenced 
flutteringly, “they never met on the marriage- 
morning—not till they had reached the altar.” 
Then suddenly she lost control, clasping her 
umbrella and swaying back and forth. “But 
now nothing’s wrong—nothing at all. Nothing 
could be worse, when everything is wrong.” 

The ringing of the telephone cut her short. 

“No, I didn’t order one,” Joyce answered. 
“Ask Mr. Utrecht if he did—he’s waiting for 
me. The chauffeur has a note? Then give it 
to Mr. Utrecht and ask him to bring it to me 
directly.” 

She hung up. 

“Dry your eyes quickly. Don’t let him see 
you crying. Somebody’s sent a car. How 
could they know? It’s funny.” 

Nannie was doing her best to stem her flow 
of tears and at the same time to find her voice; 
she had not succeeded when a tap sounded, and 
the bridegroom burst in on them. 

His appearance was exuberantly bridal: 
waisted cutaway, striped trousers, white car- 
nation in his button-hole. His long, lean figure, 
despite the Lincolnesque stoop to his shoulders, 
was positively boyish. 

“So you did take my advice?””?’ He embraced 
her. 

“T shall always take your advice.’’ She 
patted his shoulder. “How nice you look!” 

“But what I mean is, you told him?” Then, 
catching sight of the room’s third occupant, 
“Hello, what’s the trouble with Nannie?” 

“You have a letter for me,” Joyce turned 
his question aside. 

“Pardon me. I forgot.” 

While he was feeling through his pockets, 
his perplexed expression reflected his growing 
restraint in the chilled atmosphere. 


HE seized the missive. The outside told her 
nothing. Then she slit the envelope. Ina 
scrawling hand, laborious as a child’s, she read: 
“Tt has been said, ‘No man is rich enough to 
buy back his past.’ That’s very true; but his 
past can be forgiven him. You would make an 
old man who has never ceased to love you, 
very happy if you would consent to be married 
from his bedside.” 

“How did he know?” Her face was radiant. 
She laughed chokingly. “Read it aloud, Hal. 
It’s from grandfather.” 

“His car’s downstairs,’ Hal nodded as he 
finished. “I thought you understood. It was 
my reason for saying you’d taken my advice.” 

“But who told him?” Joyce asked excitedly. 

“Not I,” Hal parried her implied accusation. 

“Then who? Not the Fays; they weren’t 
sufficiently informed. That leaves only the 
three of us. I didn’t. It wasn’t you.” 

Slowly both pairs of eyes were bent on Nan- 
nie. She shrank before them, clutching her 
umbrella. 

“The guilty party!” Joyce pointed. “So 


Gebhardts Eagle (hili Powder is made from 
the rich, mealy portions of selected genuine Mex- 
ican chili peppers, grown especially for and under 
the direétion of Gebhardt. Contains the genuine 
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Y’ For That Real 
' Mexican Tang 


pepper oils which, with other carefully selected 
and blended Mexican spices gives an unusual and 
pleasing flavor to all kinds of meats, fish, soups, 
salads and salad dressings. 

If your grocer cannot supply you send 30c and 
a full size bottle avill be sent post paid. 


GEBHARDT'S 
* Gagle Brand 
CHILL 


Send coupon bee 
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POWDER, 
low forhils unique ee eo 3 a 
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Peter essere sesame 














4 —contains tested recipes for Mexican 
A dishes that are pleasing, novel and 

easy to prepare. Attractive menus 

for luncheons and dinners with a 
blending of Mexican and American 
dishes that appeal to the American 

Just mail the coupon to-= 
Gebhardt — San Antonio 


family. 
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* SELFSEAL 
PRESSURE 
COOKER 

Cooks in % the time 
with 4 the fuel 


Built throughout of 
the best materials. 
Its simplicity makes 
it more convenient 
and less expensive. 


You Can’t Afford 
Not To Buy It! 
Where we have no agent we will sell you direct 
Selfseal Pressure Cooker Co., Inc., Jamaica, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 








CANDY—AIIl Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 


to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. L., N. Y. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Biz Money for Women In 
Hotels and Tea Rooms 
Finds Work Attractive. Mrs, (name 
on request) became hotel floor clerk at 
75 per cent increase in salary. Gives 
full credit to our Training and Em- 
ployment Service. 










Miss Vera Scarborough 
“** became tee oe 
manager ai 2 a ‘ 5 
month, no previous experience—within | 4 
months after starting course. ne spcoring 
of fine positions by graduates almost a daily 
occurrence. 





Big Opportunities for YOU 


Prepare in spare time at home. 
Earn up to " 
Living expenses paid. 
moderate; terms easy. 


0 per month. 
Cost 
Wi 


Standerd Business Training Inst. 
0 1. Ee 
Send 


Carlton Court, Buffalo, N. Y 
oer Send me Free Booklet H-155 
help you get a position. 
coupon today. 


Standard Business Training 
Institute 





Carlton Court Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Symbolize 
Character’s 
Noblest 
Traits In 


Memorials 


‘THE smooth, 

fine grain 
and rich gray 
color of Rock of Ages granite 
lend distinctiveness to memorials 
fashioned from it. Rock of Ages 
is famous for its lustrous polish. It is 
equally attractive in hammered finish. 


Basie es ce 


HOOSE now your family memorial 
and specify Rock of Ages. 
Our Certificate of Perfection is your 
guarantee of quality. Request it 
when placing order with your local 
memorial merchant. 


America’s choicest monument material. 


Boutwell, Milne & Varnum 
Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Quarries at Barre 


Booklet ‘H’’ Gratis Upon Request 


EDS 


Get this carefully planned and 
practical aid to garden growing. 





1924 
Catalog 
now ready 





that you might want for your 


and ornamental shrubs for founda- 
tion planting or other decorative 


Catalog is purpose, and fruit and shade trees, 
nee eee are shown in unusual abundance. | 
interesting, Our 1200 acres have supplied pro- 
free. A post fessional gardeners, orchardists and 
card will nurserymen the country over for 
bring it. 70 years. | 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 70 years 
Box 421 Painesville, Ohio 


Gee 


The SAVO converts dry indoor air 

J into a moist, healthful atmosphere. 

Protects. furniture, paintings, plants, 
etc. Saves fuel. 

Fill with water, hang on the back of any 
radiator out of sight. Others for hot air 
registers and pipeless furnaces. Write for 
Free booklet. 

SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
111 W. Monroe St. Dept. E1 Chicago, II]. 





EDDINGS 


ENGRAVED Invitations and Announce- ; 
ments—Visiting Cards 
Samples on request. 
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Moderate prices 
CoO DEPARTMENT B. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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The Bride’s Book 


Suggestions for the trousseau, costumes and 
accessories for bride and bridesmaids; sugges- 
tions fur chureh and home decorations and 
25¢ Postpaid, Good House- 
119 West 40th St., N. Y¥. C, 


wedding etiquette. 


keeping, 
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Every flower and vegetable seed | 





garden is listed. Hardy perennials | 











The Coast of Folly 


that was why you rescued Mrs. Fay’s con- 
fession?”’ 

“Tt was deceitful of me.” The fountain of 
Nannie’s tears was again unloosed. ‘After 
this you’ll never trust me.” 

She was attempting to rise. Hal’s kindly 
hand stayed her. ‘Yesterday I was com- 
manded to tell you that we owed you all our 
happiness. Today I need no commanding. 
We do—the greater part of it.” 

“Pll be gone for good when you come back.” 
The handkerchief was being plied industriously. 

“My dear old lady, you won’t; you’re com- 
ing with us.’ He caught the approving glance 
of Joyce. “Pray, what would we do without 
you, if we found ourselves in another tangle?” 


5 


I? SEEMED like the journey of four months 
earlier, and yet it was strangely different. 
Now she was literally stunned with happi- 

ness. Four months ago, how could she have 
foreseen that she, who had been cast out un- 
pardoned, would be returning to bring forgive- 
ness? She pressed closer to the bridegroom to 
assure herself she was not dreaming. The same 
car had borne her on both errands. The same 
landscape had streamed by the windows, only 
now it was clothed in white and mysteriously 
purified. The same broad river 1:2d parallelled 
her course, only now it was immobile, paved 
with ice. 

The sameness and the subtle change con- 
tinued. As they swept through park gates, 
thrown wide in welcome, she remembered how 
they had closed against her; how she had stood 
up, gazing back, forgetful of her pride, snatch- 
ing a last glimpse of the Eden which had for- 
saken her. 

Everything so familiar, yet so utterly dif- 
ferent, as though the coast of folly had been 
a vivid nightmare! 

They were shown into the library where in- 
stinctively, though she knew it could not be, 
she half-expected to see her grandfather. He 
would be standing before the blazing fire, legs 
astride; or seated, book in hand, in his favor- 
ite chair. A starchy rustling! She trod so 
softly—a sick-room habit—that there was no 
other sound to betray her presence. The 
efficient young woman in the nurse’s uniform 
had risen and was approaching. 

“How is he?” Joyce stepped forward eager- 
ly to meet her. 

“Better than could be expected.” 

“Then he is better—really better?” 

The nurse shook her head with the tranquil 
smile of one to whom death meant no more 
than a change of patients. “He can only grow 


_ worse. A matter of time.” Then cheerfully to 


the entire company: ‘‘He’s been expecting you 

so anxiously. It would be cruel to keep him 

waiting.” 
“He'll want to see me first,”’ Joyce suggested. 
“Those weren’t his instructions. He knows 


| the limits of his strength. To tell the truth,” 


this with an arch glance at Hal, “what he 
wants most of all is to see you married.” 

They followed her up the stairs, Joyce close 
behind, Hal next, Nannie bringing up the 
procession. 

The nurse paused outside the door, “If you’ll 
wait.” ; 

Joyce slipped past her. She had been pre- 
pared to find the room as she had seen it last, 
smelling of disinfectants, bare of all adorn- 
ments. It was a mass of flowers. From the 
threshold to the Italian bed against the win- 
dow a strip of crimson carpet had been laid. 
The bed was partly hidden by palms and dec- 
orated like an altar. She reached back. her 
hand to find the hand of her lover. Timidly 


| they advanced together. 


Peering above the level of the footboard, she 
found grave, gray eyes regarding her, the pierc- 
ing memory of which had followed her through- 
out her wandering. The hands were covered 
by the sheet; the face was parchment-colored; 


but the pointed beard as of old stuck up bellig- 
erently. More than ever he resembled a 
carved crusader in a cathedral. He looked so 
wasted, such a tired fighter, that all his for- 
bidding sternness was forgotten in longing to 
comfort his weariness. The deep silence of the 
room restrained her—that and the presence of 
a stranger. He was white-surpliced and had 
risen with the air of authority that the solemn- 
ity of the occasion bestowed on him. 

“It is Mr. Gathway’s wish that we proceed 
at once. You have your licence? The nurse 
and this other will serve as witnesses.” 

Then commenced a marriage ceremony 
most remote from anything she had conceived 
as being hers. She listened as in a trance, re- 
sponded as in a trance, and all the time the 
gray eyes on the pillow extenuated, implored, 
confessed. 

“Forgive me,” they said, “as little children 
forgive. Whatever our age, that’s all we are. 
Just little children, Joyce, loving, wounding, 
taking silly spites—thinking ourselves so wise 
and just.” 

The service murmured on with its counsel- 
ings and questionings, till she realized with a 
start that she herself was being addressed. 

“Wilt thou obey him and serve him, love, 
honour, and keep him in sickness and in health; 
and, forsaking all others, keep thee only unto 
him, so long as ye both shall live?” 

The minister turned to the bed. ‘Who 
giveth this woman to be married to this man?” 

He had to touch the hand beneath the sheet 
to attract attention. The eyes delayed long 
enough from their pleading to flash assent. 

Again she lost account of what was hap- 
pening. She was reliving with those eyes her 
childhood: the day when he had brought her 
Mignonne from Paris; the disciplinary visits to 
his office; the tedious interviews about money. 

“What a wealth of love we squandered! 
How foolish of us!” they both consented. 

Then those occasions when he had pushed 
her outside his library, with, “Run away. 
You’re like your mother.” 

“Cruel of me,” he acknowledged. 

Hal was taking her hand reverently, “With 
this Ring I thee wed, and with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow.” F 

The eyes on the pillow were smiling. She 
returned their smile; then glanced with a glad, 
new wonder at Hal. It dawned on her that he 
was her husband. 

What more could be necessary? She knew 
the meaning of the whiteness now. If she had 
brought forgiveness, she, too, had been for- 
given. “The flowers were white; beyond the 
window behind the palms there was the gleam 
of white mountains. She wanted immeasurably 
to be alone with Hal, but the pomp of words 
droned on. Ss 


i FORASM UCH as Halburt Edward Utrecht 
and Joyce Alice Gathway have consented 
together in holy wedlock.and have witnessed 
the same before God and this company . . .” 
Before God and this company! Her mind 
was arrested by that. 
gotten for a time, recovered disguised as the 
Invisible Policeman, learned to. need as the 
Seeking Shepherd! The Seeking Shepherd who 
sets forth each night, swinging His lantern in 


search of little lost worlds! He must be very _ 


tired—almost as tired as this spent old grand- 
father. Yet very proud too, when that which 
was lost was re-found. 

She caught up with the final benediction, 
“The Lord mercifully with His favor look upon 
you and fill you with all Spiritual grace; 
that ye may’ so live together in this life, 
that in the world to come ye may have life 
everlasting.” 

The hands beneath the sheet were stirring— 
struggling as if bound. The nurse bent for- 
ward, supporting the feeble body, motioning 
to Joyce to pile pillows behind him. When the 
hands appeared, they held something tena- 
ciously—so tenaciously that it was crumpled. 


God, whom she had for- © 
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A Note of Charm 


You May Have Overlooked 
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DANIEL GREEN 
- Boudoir Slippers 


We also make an at- 
“tractive line of Comfy 
Boudoirs, D’Orsays 
and Mules in many 
shades of satin, bro- 
cadeand various 
leathers. _ Also lux- 
urious Motor and 
Breakfast Boots. 
Look for our nameon 
the sole cf each | 
slipper. i 





S TRANGE how many women there are who 
do not yet realize how many smart and charm- 
ing effects have been achieved in the designing 
of genuine Comfy slippers. 


Of course, Comfys are supremely comfortable —every 
woman knows that. But there are many women who 
still deny themselves the cozy, snuggly foot luxury 
that only Comfys can give, because they do not realize 
what a wonderful range of delicate colors and style 
creations we have achieved. 


Think of the smartest boudoir slippers you know, and 
you will find them matched or equalled in the soft, 
warm felt or fancy fabrics so characteristic of Comfys. 
And here is a point that will interest you above every- 
thing else. 


Genuine Comfy Slippers are so carefully made by 
skilled shoemakers, with only the most carefully 
selected materials to work with, that they continue 
to hold that smart appearance many months after 
ordinary slippers have lost the shapely, smart appear- 
ance that you demand. 


This is the secret of Daniel Green success—a higher 
skill in shoemaking, the careful painstaking work of 
skilled craftsmen, that puts those extra months of 
wear in Daniel Green Comfys. That is why the Daniel 
Green label means so much to you in the slippers 
you buy. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CoO. 
DOLGEVILLE, NEW_YORK 


New York Sales Office: 
116 East 13th St. 


Chicago Sales Office: 
189 West Madison St. 


Boston Sales Office: 
10 High St. 


Daniel Green 


ee “When Buying Slippers 

iy Say That You Mean- 

Comfys Made Only by 
Daniel Green” 
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| Sa France 


ldaunders rare 
heirlooms 


SAFELY 


HE photograph shows an infant’s 

dress of early American (nine- 
teenth century) period, an irreplaceable 
exhibit of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia. The dress is of fine cam- 
bric, delicately hand-embroidered. It 
has been washed and freshened with 
La France, without the slightestinjury. 


Mrs. S. W. Woodhouse, Jr., Curator 
of Lace at the Museum, writes: “I think 
you will be pleased to know that I 
found La France very satisfactory for 
laundering the delicate fabrics in the 
Museum’s collection.” 



















Dissolves Dirt—Lessens Labor 


La France launders sheets and shirts and all the heaviei 
pieces with the same speed and care as the most fragile 
lingerie. Not a soap, but the partner of soap, to be used 
with your present soap and your present methods. 
La France is a marvelous dirt-dissolver and bluing, in one 
magic combination. It saves four-fifths the washing labor, 
and is a very real help toward better, happier wash-days. 
Try La France this week. If your grocer hasn’t it, 
send us his name and we will mail you a full-sized = 
package with our compliments. 

La France Mrc. Co., 113 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


Blues as 
2 Cleanses 
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| MAKES THEM ALL *. 
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“He wants you to read it,” she said. 
Joyce scanned it flushingly. It was his last 
will and testament—the one he had made in 
her disfayor. “All the shame of insult sprang 
to life as she read his explicitly stated reasons 
for disinheriting her. Tossing it from her, she 
regarded him with a hint of her old defiance. 
Painfully his hand stole out and recovered it. 
He tried to speak. At last his words came 
thickly. 

“My present to you.” 

He tore it up. 

She sank to her knees, conscience-stricken 
at her momentary misjudgment of him. “But 
I haven’t fulfilled the conditions. I didn’t find 
Him. He found me.” ; 

The lips worked woodenly like lips of an 
oracle. “He always does.” 

“But I don’t want your money. I didn’t do 
it for that. I want something so much 
better.” 

_ His hand rested on her head in blessing— 
his other stretched out for Hal’s. ; 

~ “To him that hath shall be given. Because 
you have, all these other things are added unto 
you. 
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‘TO BE alone with Hal—that was increasingly 
her desire, but there were so many people to 
be pleased first. Downstairs in the cavernous 
ining-room heavy and repressive with Jacobean 
furniture, a wedding breakfast had been spread. 
Superintending their wants with fussy benev- 
olence and hindering other servitors, old Simp- 
son shuffled about the table. Hal appeared 
to see the humor of it, for he whispered, 
“T guess it was for a similar sort of enter- 
tainment that the fatted calf gave up its life.” 
_ The feast ended. It was then that Hal re- 
quested to be shown something more intimate 
of her old environment. “It’s all so stately 
and unjoyous—so totally unlike you. I’ve 
‘been spying for a glimpse of you as you were 
—the kind of glimpse you had of me in Judah. 
Surely, tucked away in this institutional gor- 
geousness, there’s one corner where the tiny 
‘memory of you hides?” 
“Just one,” she nodded. 
Fingers intertwined, they mounted stairs to 
the remote little room which had been the 
night nursery. 
“Tt used to have a Jack-and-Jill wall-paper,” 
she warned him, “but except in the cupboard, 
you won’t find any of it. The frivolous person 
I became when I grew older had it all done over 
with Boucher cupids and shepherdesses. I 
3 know which me you’re hunting to re- 
And.’ 
“The little you,” he smiled, ‘with long legs 


Crossing the room which had been her mod- 
bedroom, he made straight for the cupboard. 
There he bent above the childish lumber, dis- 
carded on her journey up to womanhood, fin- 
gering it shyly and striving to visualize the 
Jost part of her which no amount of love could 
recapture. — : 

“What a tender Hal you are to want to see 
them!” She slipped her arms about his neck. 
“Last time I stood here, I thought these things 
would never mean anything to any one except 
myself. It was while I was waiting for the car, 
after I'd been turned out. I found something 


behind, so I stuffed it into my suitcase. I took 
it with me all the way to France. It’s lying 
tucked away in a drawer at the Vanderbilt at 


will begin next month. 
but this will be her first serial. 


on that shelf which I simply couldn’t leave | 


The Coast of Folly 


present. I’d have been ashamed to mention it, 
never would have mentioned it, unless this had | 
happened.” 
“What is it, darling?” 
~ Darling.” She laughed into his eyes. “Just | 
that. I called her Mignonne—the French for | 
darling—because she came from Paris and said 
Mama’ with such an adorable foreign accent. 
She’s a doll, Hal, which I used to take to bed 
with me every night. Don’t ask how recently. 
Whenever I was in trouble or tempted.” : 
On the return drive to New York through 
the wintry afternoon, though Nannie had been 
left at Gathwayburgh, there was the upright 





_back of the chauffeur continually before their 


eyes to enforce discretion. - | 

But when they had ‘alighted, they did not | 
enter the hotel. Waiting till the car had | 
pulled out from the curb, they sauntered off | 
into the orange and sable night. Lost in the 
loneliness of hurrying crowds, they were at | 
last content. 

“You are mine,” he pressed her arm. 

With an answering pressure she replied, “I. 
am yours.” 

It became a refrain which they sang over | 
and over; for the moment there seemed no | 
need for other talk. | 

They entered a restaurant and dined. The | 
refrain continued. They bought tickets for a | 
theater and-sat the performance out, quite | 
heedless of what was playing. But as the final 
curtain fell, he touched her hand. 

“Tt’s the last of the old year. We must get 
back before it ends.” 

At the hotel no one took the least notice of 
them. Even the booking-clerk, who might 
have commented on the change of names, 
seemed utterly incurious. It was exactly as it 
had been once before, when she had supposed 
that all the world must have read the scandal 
about her in the papers. 

They reached the door in the long line of 
doors, which stretched in unremarking vista 
down the padded passage. | 

She handed him the key. “Open it. It’s | 
yours.” 


[N THE darkness, when the door had closed, he 
caught her in his arms. In silence, switching 
on no lights, they crossed the salon to the in- | 
ner room that was her secret—the room which 
had been kind to her in her hour of need, built 
like an eagle’s nest high above the clangor. 
Peering across her shoulder, in the flame- 
edged dusk flung up by the golden city, he 
could see that it was all that she had promised. 
Blue, the color of the sky, with tall windows 
that gazed out across dwarfed roofs to where 
the clock-tower of the Metropolitan burned 
like a mighty candle. Everything of the dain- 
tiest, lozenged with white plaques depicting 
romping children who seemed to tremble into 
life. And far away, beyond molten waves of 
gloom, the ghostly sky-line of barricading 
towers. , 
They drew toward the window, pressing | 
close to each other, and stood watching the | 
minute-hand on the illuminated clock-face | 
creeping toward midnight. As it surmounted 
the highest point, sirens in the harbor began 
to hoot—hells to chime. 
“The New Year, dearest.” 
hers. ‘ i ; 
“Our New Year,” she whispered, “for which 
we waited. What will it bring us?” Then 
softly, answering her own question, “It is the | 
little children running up the road before us, | 
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who hide death from our eyes: 


His lips met 


Tue END 


Peacock Feathers 


Another delightful love-story, one you will want to follow from beginning to end, | 


It is by a writer whose : 
"TF you have read “The Tin Soldier’ or ‘““The Dim | 


Lantern,” you will know the treat in store when we say that the new serial is by 


Temple Bailey 


books sell by the scores of thousands, 
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a Watches the fire . « 

<> £ while the family’s away 

r hb All the enjoyment of going away for 
a an afternoon, evening or week end 


is spoiled when you have to worry 
about your heating plant. 


Minneapolis automatic tempera- 
ture’ control completely relieves 
you of such anxiety. Fire up be- 


fore you go and leave your heating 
plant in charge of the Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator. It takes care of 
dampers, drafts or valves, checks the 
fire when necessary and maintains 
exactly the temperature desired. 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
maintains a uniform temperature 


day and night—a lower tempera- 
ture at night. Prevents overheat- 
ing and underheating. Saves % to 
4g on fuel. The recognized leader 
for 39 years. Quickly and easily 
installed, in old or new homes on 


any heating plant, burning any 


fuel. Practically a-necessity on all 


‘o types of oil burners. Write for book- 
‘9 < let, “‘The Convenience of Comfort.” 
j Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


5 2764 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. — 


Service Branches in Principal Cities. 


x& > 
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Heat REGULATOR 
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Why Unsightly Clothesyards ? 

The Hill Champion Clothes Dryer, with 150 
feet of line, is not only a time and labor saver, 
but because it may be removed ,easily it allows 
you to have your clothes area free except at dry- 
ing times. Will last a lifetime. Most. efficient 
means of outdoor drying known. ‘Complete in- 
formation in our folder C is yours upon request. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 


48 Central St. Worcester, Mass. 


A Small Kiddie-Koop 
$14.75 Up, Freight Extra 


Like the famous regular 
lhhiddie-Koop the sma.l 
size has all the value of a 
combination Bassinet, Crib, 
and Playpen. Of special 
value in small houses and 
apartments. 

Gther models in three sizes, 
40. 42. and 52 inehes—fold 
8 inches wide without re- 
moving springs or mattress— 
two finishes, white or ivory. 

Be sure to write for ‘‘Kiddie- 
Koop Advantages.”’ If your 
dealer cannot supply, write us 
for prices. 


oa E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 
a 430 CentralAve. ,Rochester ,N.Y. 


Look for this name-plate on 


« Kiddie-Koop 

j MAGE ONLY BY TRIMBLI OOP 
.KIDDIE- 

{ * 


. F 
: The 
Anywhere Modern 


‘Mrs. E. S. Chilcott made $50.51 


in a single week 


You can do as well taking orders for our exclusive 
Dress Materials. Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, etc. 
Experience desirable but not necessary. 

Write to-day f or free booklet. 
MITCHELL & CHURCHCO., Inc. 

Dept. 113, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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DIAMONDS 


AND 


PEARLS 


NOTED FOR FINEST QUALITY 


Correspondence Invited 


WEDDING STATIONERY 


BOOK OF WEDDING ETIQUETTE 


mailed with samples 


THE 


GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


mailed upon request 


illustrating and. pricing 


GOLDWARE SILVERWARE 
CHINA GLASS ano NOVELTIES 












Surprise eS: 
Collection, $1.10 


So that you may know the gorgeous 
beauty of Kunderd Gladioli, I will send 
you one of my ‘Surprise’ packages 
prepaid for only $1.10. Each package 
contains a collection of ten beautiful 
varieties, no two alike, but not labeled. 
If under names, each collection would 
cost at least $3.00. These collections 
are made up from nearly one hundred 
of my fine catalog kinds. Do not send 
postage stamps. 


Send for 1924 Catalog Now 


Describes hundreds of my gladioli, Tllus- 
trations in color. Full cultural instructions. 
Write for free copy to-day. 


A. E. Kunderd, Box 66, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Originator of the Ruffled 
Gladiolus 


Kunderd. 



















Select Virginia 


PEANUTS 4 rox $1.00 


FOR 


Prepaid by Parcel Post, unroasted, shelled. Fresh 
peanuts, hot and crisp roasted at home, oh how de- 
# licious, so much better than stale and rewarmed 
ones. A child can roast them in ten minutes in 
We ship only the choice, fine 


any cooking utensil. uly the 1 
flavored ones direct from Old Virginia plantations 


to you prepaid by Parcel Post. Satisfaction guar- 
quis. 4 Ibs. $1.00; 9 Ibs. $2.00; [4 Ibs. $3.00; 
24 Ibs. $5.00. West of Mississippi add 15c, 25c, 35¢ 
and 50c¢ respectively. Recipe booklet in each pack- 
age. Send today, don’t wait. Remit check, M. O,, 
stamps or currency with order. 


PRODUCERS PEANUT CO., Box 375, Suffolk, Va. 


P. S.—For $1.00 we will send two Ib. samples pre- 
paid, ‘consisting of eight varieties of Peanut 
Products, including candy, butter, salted, etc. 








Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 
From N. Y., westward, Jan. 15th, by specially chartered 
new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia’’, 20,000 tons; oil burning. 4 
mos. $1000 up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 
Stop overs in Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, Java, option 18 days 
in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, etc. 

CLARK’S 2lst MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Feb. 2, 
specially chartered White Star S. S. ‘‘Baltic’’, 65 days, 
$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 18 days 
Palestine and Egypt. 600 to 700 passengers expected. 


F.C. CLARK, Times Building New York 
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The Czar of the High Sierras 


(Continued from page 31) 


It seems that the people of the little town 
did not take kindly to the outcasts left so 
unexpectedly in their midst. No home 
opened to them; no kindly heart responded to 
their pleading eyes and eager, wagging tails. 
No one offered them the shelter of a fireside 
and the protection of a family name, and so the 
two orphans, bereft of the one man who had 
loved them, foraged as best they could, living 
on scraps and grudgingly given charity. At 
first they knew ill-treatment, felt the hard 
boots of drunken men, the rushing brooms of 
impatient housewives. They learned that all 
their friendly puppy ways were useless, that 
the world can be very hard and very cruel for 
friendless, masterless dogs. 

But strangely enough, ill-treatment did not 
crush them, did not make them cringe or 
cower. They were made of higher, sterner 
metal than the other mongrels of the town who 
ran yelping from the sight of a broom or the 
gesture of a hand. They learned in time that 
no one wanted them. But still they went from 
door to door on daily foraging excursions. The 
Czar went boldly, as one who knew his worth. 
And beside him always went the Little 
Princess, more gentle, more appealing, but 
quick and vicious as he, if need be, to resent 
insult or abuse. 

So for that long hot summer, and through a 
winter white with snow, they went their way. 
The Czar suffered no indignities to fall upon 
himself or the Little Princess whom he loved, 
either from men or the canine inhabitants of 
the town. His body took on magnificent 
proportions, and his fur held the smoky soft- 
ness that spoke of royal ancestry. The Little 
Princess was never so large so he, but her body 
was supple and tawny, and she was the color of 
the goldenrod. So they went their way from 
door to door in dignity and without fear. 
People looked at them askance and fed them, 
not knowing what else to do. 


But in the springtime, when the Czar was 
two years old and Little Princess some 
months younger, misfortune overtook the pair. 
There was in the town a man whose mind was 
bloated with importance, and whose heart was 
not the thing it should have been. ee} 
He owned a dog of great ferocity, and it was 
the man’s boast that no other dog could con- 
quer him. Now, he had marked the two collies, 
friendless but peaceable, who went their quiet 
way, asking of mankind only the barest 
necessities of life. And he hated them unrea- 
soningly, even complaining to the powers that 
be that the dogs were a nuisance and should be 
destroyed. His complaint received scant 
attention, for every one knew that the Czar and 
Little Princess did no harm. They were not 
given to brawling with other dogs, neither 
were they dangerous to women or to children. 
So the man determined to exterminate them in 
his own way. He set in the entrance of an 
unused barn a quantity of meat and succulent 
bones. And he toled the collies there by 
means of meat held just out of reach. When 
they reached the barn, Little Princess, always 
more on the alert and more suspicious than the 
Czar, would not go inside, for she vaguely 
suspected danger. But the Czar went on in. 
And the man followed and slammed the door. 
Little Princess stood with cocked ears, lifted 
forefoot, and blinking, worried eyes. Then 
she heard a savage snarl and the fighting growl 
of the Czar. 

Inside the barn was great commotion. For 
the man had hidden his savage dog inside, and 
let him loose upon the unsuspecting collie. 

There was a rush, and the bull-dog pinned 
the Czar down by his savage grip on the collie’s 
throat. The man laughed aloud. But even 
as he laughed, the window darkened. The 
poised body of a massive collie stood framed 
there for an instant, a living picture of venge- 
ance. Every hair of her smoky body stood 
erect. The white ruff about her neck was 


like the spreading decoration that a nobleman 
might wear; it stood out rigidly as if each hair 
were made of steel. Then she sprang, with the 
ease of a spring released. And full upon the 
body of the attacking bull-dog she crashed 
with all her strength. . 

No one knows what happened inside that 
unused barn. Only that after a while, the man 
staggered out, scarcely a man in looks, his 
clothing torn to shreds, his face and arms 
gashed and bleeding. The bull-dog was dead. 
Of the Czar and Littie Princess there was no 
sign. They had vanished utterly from sight. 
And though the man told a certain version of 
the story, tried to say that the collies had 
attacked him needlessly and killed his dog from 
wantonness, yet there were those who believed 
differently, and who were glad that the two 
had been triumphant. 


MONTHS passed. And now presently there 
began to filter down to the lowlands news 
and rumors of two wild dogs of the mountains, 
who shunned men as wild things shun them, 
who had a super-canine cunning, who were ruth- 
less, brave, invincible. Later it was known that 
this same pair had attained leadership of a 
band of coyotes who dwelt high in the mount- 
ains. And sometimes the carcass of a sheep or 
cow would be found sacrificed to their appe- 
tites. Once a packer saw them at their kill and 
knew them for the Czar and Little Princess. 
So the talk went round of the menace of the 
two. The hands of men were turned once 
more against them, and they were marked for 
death, labeled as outlaws, just prey for the gun 
of whomsoever should encounter them. But 
as if they knew the edict had gone forth, the 
two were doubly cunning. They took their 
savage band higher into the wind-swept 
Sierras, and though many plans were made to 
trap them, they were always unsuccessful. 
This much of their story did Uncle Blink 


piece together, as in the ripening heat of August — 


he with other men, packers, cooks, and guides, 
climbed up from the desert’s dusty stretch, up 
through the Kearsarge Pass, up past the places 
where there were once trails made by men, into 
the country of windy peaks and great silences 
unmarred by man-made noises. 


For ten days they had not crossed a human ~ 


trail or seen the flaming of any camp fire save 
their own. They were high, almost above the 
timber line. The mountains rimmed them 
round, barren and gray, and the snow upon the 
hoary peaks was like white hair upon the 
heads of old, old men. A fringe of tamaracks 
skirted their base, the great trees were twisted 
and stunted by the fury of winter winds and the 
burden of winter snows. 

Here it was, just at evening, that Uncle 
Blink and all his party climbed down along 
steep trails that scarce gave footing to the ever- 
wary burros, to a little meadow where a lake 
lay sparkling in the ruddy glow of sunset. The 
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meadow was softly verdant and sprinkled with 


tiger lilies that made soft red spots of color 


like glowing embers scattered uponacarpet of 


green. A little stream came down to greet the 
lake, murmuring like a child who has come 
from a great distance and is glad to be at home. 
All along its grassy banks, Indian paintbrush 
flamed like elfin torches, and wild pansies bent 
down to dip their yellow faces in its rippling 
flow. The silence of the place was soft, yet 
mighty. It held a benediction, a warning, and 
a welcome. 

The tarpaulins were flung down as a rest for 
weary bodies. The packers set up tents and 
relieved the patient burros of their loads. 
Camp fires began to crackle as the dusk came 


swift and cold, and the sizzling smell of bacon 


mingled with the odor of wood smoke and 
tobacco. The light of the glowing sky went 
out suddenly, as if a great lamp had been 
exchanged for the glimmering candles of the 
stars. The lake grew black and full of mys- 
tery, and far sounds of night crept down from 
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The daily food 


for strength and health! 


he nut-brown whole: wheat dish 
you cant resist ! 


Try Wheatena Bread 


1 cup Wheatena 5 cups white flour 
3 cups boiling water 3 tablespoons light brown 
3%cuplukewarm sugar 

water 3 tablespoons melted lard 
1% yeast cake 1 tablespoon salt 


Pour boiling water over Wheatena, stir well and 
cool. Dissolve yeast in the 34 cup warm water, add 
to Wheatena, also 1 tablespoon of the sugar and | 
cup of the flour. Beat well and let rise one and one- 
half hours. Then add rest of the flour and sugar. 
lard and salt. Knead ten minutes after dough is on 
the board and let rise until double in bulk. Keep 
dough in kneading soft as possible. Greasing the 
hands will facilitate the work. Mold into loaves, 
fill pans % full and let rise until double in bulk. 
Brush melted butter over tops Bake 45 minutes. 





Out of the wheatfield 


: cometh strength! 


Steaming with fragrance! Instinctively, as you lift a 
spoonful on W beta to your lips, your mouth is fairly 
wacering. It’s the delicious whole wheat flavor—the greet 
American breakfast dish! 


Wheatena not only delights the taste, but it furnishes the 
substantial nutriment so necessary for a good day's work. 
It is food that “stays by” you, and furntishes the energy 
needed to make you feel your best. It is whole wheat— 
Nature's finest gift of perfectly balanced food, that has 
met man’s needs for ages. 

Just the golden grains of choicest winter wheat are selected for 
Wheatena—roasted and toasted, with the heart retained, to give that 
distinctive nut-brown flavor and complete nourishment. 

Children love it. Grown-ups relish its rich, nutty flavor. Doc- 
tors and dietitians recommend it for its high nutritive qualities. 

That's why Wheatena, for nearly half a century, has been the 
breakfast food of America. 

One package of Wheatena makes 12 pounds of substantial food, 
packed full of hearty nourishment. And it can be prepared in 3 
minutes. Your whole family will enjoy Wheatena for breakfast. 

Wheatena is served in leading hotels, restaurants, and dining cars. 
All good grocers have Wheatena, or will get it for you. Get it today 
—for breakfast tomorrow 

Sample package free, and book of recipes showing many dainty 
and economical ways in which Wheatena may be served. Write 
today! 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


*WHEATENA~ ALL WHEAT, NUT-BROWN AND SWEET 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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‘The valuable information you 
so generously give your readers 
for the price of a postage stamp 
would undoubtedly cost con- 
siderable if given by an in- 
terior decorator from a private 
concern. 


“Werecently purchased asmall 
old-fashioned house over a hun- 
dred years old and due to its 
run-down condition apparently 
an eyesore to the neighborhood. 
Most of our friends politely 
told us it was a poor buy, but 
after going through with a few 
essential changes we foresaw, 
and consulting Good House- 
keeping through Miss Koues 
especially as to variety in color 
schemes, these same friends 
have marvelled at the attrac- 
tiveness and individual charm 
our small home possesses. 


*“T haveused yourlovelystencils 
in the nursery and bedroom 
and we are delighted with the 
results. 


“‘Tbelievethemost money saved 
in one place was in the bed- 
rooms. We were considering a 
much needed new bedroom set 
when we were attracted to 
your article on “Surgery & 
Paint.”” My husband removed 
the glass and two small top 
drawers from a perfectly awful 
golden oak chiffonier—cut up 
a bread board and made a door 
to correspond to the remaining 
door—then I painted it and 
white iron twin beds, an old 
bureau, a white rocker, a brown 
rocker, and a ‘mahogany.’ 
stand—two coats of lovely 
French gray paint and two 
coats of enamel and stenciled 
all with part of three of your 
flower designs, the colors to 
correspond with the old-fash- 
ioned all-over wall paper, and 
followed out Miss Koues’ per- 
sonal suggestions as to black 
floor, white woodwork, paper, 
rag rug, etc., and I can truth- 
fully say I never have seen a 
more charming room. 


*I have still to make the lamp 
shades and curtains as sug- 
gested, this Fall—and I can- 
not thank Good Housekeeping 
enough for the many helpful 
suggestions. 


“I have always said Good 
Housekeeping is an inspiration 
to a modern housekeeper and I 
should hate to keep house with- 


out it.’ 
Mrs. R. M. C. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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... 1/0 you know 


that GOOD HOUSE: 
KEEPING'S Depart 
ment of Furnishings 
and Decorations will 





completely decorate or 
rearrange your home 
under expert direction? 

..Do you know that 
you can buy all of the 
equipment for this | 
work in these adver: 
tising pages? A 


they’re guaranteed. 
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‘out the great ravines and groves of stunted 


tamaracks. 

Then suddenly, high upon the darkly loom- 
ing slopes, came the weird, unearthly yelping 
of a coyote band. The burros stirred uneasily, 
and the men were silent, listening to the 
tremulous chorus. All at once, in strange 
contrast to the uncanny, high-pitched call that 
trailed across the night, came the sharp 
uthoritative barking of a dog. It had an 
honest homely ring to it, despite the back- 
ound of eerie shrilling yelps. The men 
questioned each other in undertones, and the 
packers stood alert with ears keenly tuned to 
the sounds of the out-of-doors. 

“The Czar and Little Princess,” said the 
Veteran Guide softly. “They are hungry— 
they and their coyote pack. The camp smells 
mighty good. I shouldn’t be surprised if they 
paid us a visit before the night is over.” 

The yelpings died away, swept into silence 
by the rushing of the night wind among the 
tamaracks. In the satisfaction of crisp bacon 


rank and forgot the eerie chorus. 
But later in the night, when the fire had 
burned to embers and the camp was 
_ shrouded in the silence of murmuring trees and 
the soft lapping of wind-ruffled waters, there 
came a great commotion, a sudden rush of 
swift, shadow-like forms, and a frenzy among 
the hobbled burros. It was the coyote band, 
fearful and skulking, yet emboldened by 
hunger. Down into the little valley they 
rushed, snapping up the remnants of supper, 
‘springing against the bags that held provisions. 
And in the lead two powerful animal bodies 
loomed against the darkness, wolf-like in size, 
but more shaggy and more graceful. The 
camp was filled with startled noises. 
‘THE packers snatched their guns; Uncle 
Blink seized his flashlight. Into the dark- 
ness he sent the stream of light, and there, in 
the white glare, stood revealed two collies, sur- 
prised for an instant into immobility by the 
‘sudden blinding flash. They stood with 
startled eyes that glinted blue-green in the 
glare. And there was, in their attitude, the 
suggestion of standing at bay, of expecting 
neither pity nor reprieve, yet of waiting 
staunch and unafraid. 
“The Czar and Little Princess,’ came the 
yoice of the Veteran Guide, but this time there 
was a grimness in his tone, and he made a 
motion with his gun. 

Uncle Blink’s hand struck suddenly at the 
weapon, and the shot went slanting harmlessly 
into thenight. There was a muddled confusion 
of yelps, snarls, and a dog’s authoritative bark— 
a leaping line of shadows that melted into the 
outer darkness—a far whimper trailing back 
through the night—and again there was silence, 
_ with only the hooting of an ow] to dot the night 
with sound. The Veteran Guide looked upon 
Uncle Blink with accusing eyes. The other 
men spoke in disappointed tones of having 
failed in wounding or killing any of the robber 
crew or the dogs who were the leaders. 

But Uncle Blink made no excuse for his 
action. ‘They aren’t bad—only hungry,’ was 
all he said. 
Now the next day, and the next, the party 
_ lingered in the meadow. And on the third 
morning, when all but Uncle Blink and the 
Veteran Guide had gone hunting in the moun- 
tains, the two of them sat talking where the 
little stream was racing. All at once the Guide 
pointed to the fringe of tamarack that bordered 
the mountain’s gauntness. Something was 
moving slowly toward them from the shadow of 
the trees; two tawny bodies that crept and 
groveled, heads with pointed muzzles that 
turned upward to whine pitifully—plumy tails 
that dragged in the dust. 

The men stared amazed, half doubting the 
thing they saw. For it seemed incredible that 
those two outlaws—the Czar of the High 
Sierras, and his mate, Little Princess—should 
































Czar of the High Sierras 


come of their own free will to man or the haunts 
of men; should come in clear daylight to the 
camp they had tried to plunder under the cover 
of night. The dogs paused at a distance, their 
tails curving dejectedly between their legs 
their bodies cowering in an attitude of des. 
perate fear. Yet there was something, too, in 
the little, hitching motions of their heads, | 
which indicated a great need, a terrible 
calamity that had driven them to ask mercy cf 
their enemy, man. 

Uncle Blink stood up. He held out his hand 
to the distant pair. “Come along, it’s all 
right,” he called, and as if they had understood 
his very words, the two came swiftly forward. 

They came with little, whimpering, heart- 
breaking cries. And when they neared the 
men, they stopped and lay down, trembling, 
their heads upon their paws, their brown eyes 
dulled with misery, their tongues white- 
flecked and lolling. 


HEN Uncle Blink knew what had hap- 

pened to the pair. For from eyes to nose, 
from dripping tongues to the white ruffles under 
their throats, they were enveloped in a deadly 
mask of porcupine quills—quills so closely, 
deeply driven that they hung like bristling 
beads of black and white. 

_Uncle Blink and the Veteran Guide could 
picture the beginning of the tragedy. The two 
dogs, hungry—famished even—disregarding 
the instinct which makes all animals give the 
prickly brethren free passage in the wcods. 
The rustling, lumbering coming of the por- 
cupines, walking pigeon-toed like baby bears; 
the leap of the dogs; the startled flaring of the 
porcupines’ quills. And then the agonized 
howls of the Czar and Little Princess as their 
jaws, buried for an instant in the mass of 
upstanding bristles, came away filled with the 
barbed needles of death. Porcupines do not 
throw their quills. But they can be released by 
a touch. And when the long slender needles 
enter the flesh of an animal enemy, they go 
deeper and ever deeper, being barbed like tiny 
fishhooks. They may not be pawed out or 
broken off. They drill through flesh and mar- 
row until slow death ends the torture. 

And thus it was, upon this day, that Czar 
and Little Princess, knowing well their 
utter helplessness and the doom that lay before 
them, came again to seek from mankind the 
pity once denied them. Forgot their ancient 
grudge and came begging for assistance, even 
to the camp which they had sought to plunder 
came the outlaw couple. But once there, in 
full sight of men and at the mercy of men 
their old fear came upon them. And so they 
crouched with their heads upon their paws, 
their brown eyes mute and tortured, waiting 
for whatever the hearts of these men should 
dictate. 

Uncle Blink spoke to them again, kindly, 
reassuringly. And when he stooped and held 
out his hands to them, they dragged forward in 
timorous jerks and lay down before him, lifting 
their bleeding faces upon his knees. 

But when Uncle Blink tried to touch them, to | 
pull out one of the quills from Little Princess’s 
throat, then they sprang away yelping, and 
sat upon their haunches uttering desperate, 
despairing howls. So he waited, still with 
hands outstretched, speaking comfortingly, 
but making no move toward them. And 
though the Czar wagged a feeble tail and moved 
as if to come, it was Little Princess who came 
forward at last, crawling with tremulous, 
reluctant hitches, until her head was upen his 
hand, the poor pierced tongue lolling from | 
between her trembling jaws. 

Slowly Uncle ‘Blink put his free hand down 
past the pleading eyes’ that watched his face. 
Then swiftly his fingers clutched at a porcupine 
quill and drew it cleanly out. With a yelp of 
pain Little Princess sprang away, and the Czar | 
lifted his head and howled. But the little | 





Tiles are expressive. Ideas of 
pattern, color scheme and general effect 
may be worked out to perfection when 
they are used. 

Here is a floor and wall material that has 
no limitations in decorative treatment. 

Add to the artistic value of Tiles the 
element of permanence—the absence of 
replacement and repair cost—the ease with 
which the material is kept in its original 
condition—and Tiles prove highly prac- 
tical while possessing unequaled beauty. 


Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers ~ 
300 7th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Do you need money? 
tries, has a few openings for new members. Wonderful, easy way to 
earn $5, $10 or more every day right in your own home, Fascinating, 


pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of 
- Fireside Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home 
decorating Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit FREE. 
Write today, enclosing 2c stamp. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Department 241, Adrian, Michigan 
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sorts, the cream of the world’s 
productions. ‘‘Dingee Roses’’ 
known as the best for 73 
years, Safe delivery guaran- 

~ Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses’? in 
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teed anywhere in U.S. Write 
amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses and other plants, bulbs and 
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D Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, 
. LAs for every one anywhere. Plant any 
time. Old favorites and new and rare 

for a copy of 

+ Our “New @uide to Rose Culture” 

— for 1924, It's FREE 

togrowthem. Edition Limited. 

geedsand tells shed 1550 70 Greenhouses ~ 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 151 West Grove, Pa, 












Planning a 
NEW HOME? 


Let these Books be your 
Guide. _ Beautiful ali 
fornia Styles, with Pic- 
tures and Plans for all- 
climate homes. _ 

“South-West Stueco 
Homes” Spanish, English, 

r : & some 2 family—$1. 
nnn “AllsAmerican Homes” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—S$1. 


“The New Colonials” 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send 
$2.50 for any three Books 60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1. 


“West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses—6 & 7 Rooms—$1. 





collie lady came back again, writhing under his 
hands, always with her eyes fixed steadfastly | 


and Garage Folder. 
“Little Bungalows” 


Money back if not satisfied 75 Houses—8-4-5 Rooms—$1. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 111 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Are You Planning 
to Earn More 


Money in 1924? 


Try the IMC way of 


adding to your income 


Mrs. Fannie H. 
Jones, society and 
club woman of 
California, is a suc- 


cessful IMCworker. 


Mr. George L. 
Bradlee, of Rhode 
Island, earns a 
steady income in 
his spare ume, 


Your Spare 
Time is Valuable 


You can duplicate their 
splendid records—and with- 
out interfering with your 
regular duties, too. 

Our representatives are 
earning especially big profits 
at this season of the year by 
caring for the thousands of 
subscriptions that are now 
due for renewal. 

No special training is 
needed and no previous ex- 
perience. Man or woman, 
young or old, all may be 
equally successful. 

With the approach of the New 
Year comes this great opportu- 
nity. Perhaps there were plans 
which you were compelled to put 
aside last year through lack of 
funds. Let us help you to carry 
them out. We furnish you the 
necessary materials with which 
to begin work and assist you in 
every possible way. 

Mailing the coupon 
is the first step 
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Dept. GH-M 124 
International Magazine Co. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please let. me have details of your sparetime 
money-making proposition without obligation 


to me. 


Street . 
City... 
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The Czar of the High Sierras 


upon his face. Again and again he pulled the 
quills, and each time she leaped away, whim- 
pered, and circled back to him. Until at last, 
worn out with pain and terror, she lay panting 
at his feet, her lovely body limp, her eyes 
tightly closed. And so she lay, and suffered, 
and whimpered, until the long task was accom- 
plished, and the quills were all pulled out. 


HE Guide, meantime, was ministering to 

Czar. But he, bravest in the hunt, was 
weaker in endurance. At every pull he 
flinched, and snapped, and wrenched himself 
away. Always he would come back, even as 
Little Princess came, but though his body 
trembled with a mighty effort to endure the 
pain, he could not stand the torture that was 
necessary to free the quills from his flesh. 
And when Uncle Blink had finished with the 
Little Princess, and she lay with heaving flanks 
and grateful exhausted eyes beside him, Czar 
was still in torment, for his tongue and lips 
were imbedded with the deadly quills so firmly 
fixed that fingers could not pull them. And 
Uncle Blink took out small pincers from his kit. 

The tawny collie came to Uncle Blink will- 
ingly, eagerly, and put one massive paw 
upon his knee, promising with lovely, wretched 
eyes to do the best he could. But at the first 
touch the great jaws would snap together, and 
he would dart away, while. Little Princess 
watched him anxiously, as if afraid that he 
would run away unrelieved. 

Then Uncle Blink spread a tarpaulin upon 
the ground, and knelt and stretched his hand to 
Czar. He spoke to him, as to a human being, 
telling him that he knew how great the pain 
must be, and that though the Czar had tried to 


- stand the anguish, yet it was impossible that 


he should endure it quietly as was necessary. 

“You must be tied,” he said over and over. 
“You must be tied so we can help you.” 

And at last, as if the dog knew, and under- 
stood his words, he crept forward, trembling, 
lay down upon the canvas, suffered it to be 
wrapped about him, tied with ropes firmly 
knotted, and he never turned or whimpered, 
but endured the heavy wrappings, and the 
Little Princess watched him, whining softly for 
encouragement. 

They put a stick between his jaws to hold 
them wide apart. And even this he allowed, 
though his eyes were wide and _ bloodshot. 
But when Uncle Blink again took the pincers 
and plucked at the hidden quills, he cried, and 
whined, and struggled, and he fought with 
frightful vigor. 

At last the task was finished. The last 
quill was found and plucked, the knots were 
untied, the canvas unwound. And Czar, the 


outlaw collie, he who was the coyotes’ leader,. 


was free once more. 

He stood up, shook himself, licked gingerly 
at his bleeding nose and jaws, brought a tawny 
paw up to rub the places where the quills had 
pierced his ears. The Little Princess came to 
him slowly, rested her slender nose on his neck, 
tenderly licked the wounds on his face. And 
presently they lay down together, exhausted, 
and Uncle Blink let them stay there, and 
brought them food and water. 


That day and the next the Czar and Little. 


Princess lingered, unwilling to leave the place 
where they had received solace for their hurts. 
Uncle Blink gave them such food as their poor 
sore mouths would let them eat. At night the 
Little Princess slept at the foot of his canvas 







cot, and Czar kept vigilant watch at the op. 
door of the tent. - 

But on the second night, in the stillness and 
the darkness, when the stars were mirrored i 
the little lake so clearly that it seemed to be a 
meadow decked with sparkling flowers, then 
from the high wind-swept cliffs came a faint and 
eerie yelping. A high-pitched trailing call that 
swept across the darkness, echoed back from 
sleeping cliffs, died away into silence, and came 
again, insistent, mocking, tantalizing—the 
brethren of the wild calling to hearts newly 
tamed by kindness. 

Czar heard the distant summons and 
growled, deep in his throat. Little Princess 
whimpered and stirred uneasily where she lay. 
But when Uncle Blink spoke softly and put out 
his hand into. the darkness, he saw the blue- — 
green flicker of her eyes and felt a soft wet 
tongue caress his fingers. 

When morning came, the two had gone. 
Silently, and with no leave-taking at all. 
Uncle Blink was sorry, for he would have liked 
to take them back to civilization, to give them 
home and shelter. 3 

Was that the end of the story, I asked him, 
as we rode. No, not quite, he answered me. 
It was perhaps a week later, and they had 
camped in several places, when one morning, 
he heard a whimper, familiar and pathetic. It 
was Czar, the lovely collie, who had trailed him 
and had found him. And he came up to him 
confidently, put his graceful head upon his 
knees, and spoke to him with little whines and 
brown eyes that beseeched him. What was 
wrong the others could not fathom. But Uncle 
Blink surmised the troubleand beganto examine 
carefully the furry throat and ears, the jaws, 
and the sensitive tongue. He found there what 
he sought—a quill that he had overlooked when 
first he aided Czar. And this time the dog stood 
still, without twitch or shudder, and let him 
pull the hidden needle out from the place in his 
mouth where it had festered and gone deep. 

The Czar stayed long enough to lick his hand, 
to gaze upon him with adoring brown eyes that 
all but spoke his gratitude. Then he dashed 
away into the sheltering greenery of the tama- 
racks, back to the Little Princess, who awaited 
him, back to the coyote band who owned 
him king and leader. His tawny leaping body 
was like the flicker of an autumn leaf. His 
plumy tail was like a trail ofsmoke behind him. 


WE rode in silence for a little when Uncle 

Blink had told his story. Butall at once Ii 
spoke, for a three-needled pine cluster had 
dropped down upon his saddle. 

“Three wishes for you,” I told him, as the 
Indians had told me long ago in childhood. 
“One for yourself, one for your companions, 
and one for absent friends. If you leave the 
pine needles where they fall, the wishes will 
come true.” 

He smiled at me, as is his way, and humored 
my desire. And when he spoke of “absent 
friends” 

“Wish that the Czar and Little Princess may ~ 
some time come down from the mountains and 
live in friendship with people who love them,” 
I said eagerly. 

Again he smiled, and pretended to scoff at 
my belief. But I noticed that he did not brush 
the pine cluster from the saddle. It clung there 
as if promising fulfillment. 

And so the shadows lengthened as we rode 
into the forest. 





What Maire a Woman Old 


(Continued from page 23) 


marked them for his own. The mother who 


| loves and lives for her children has an indefi- 


nite lease on youth, and all women who have 


| a live interest in some work of public benefit, 


or in some cause or undertaking dear to their 
hearts, feel young and are young. It is this 


| great love and interest that makes women of 


various ages claim different periods of life— 
thirty, forty, fifty, six.y and so on—as being 
woman’s Golden Age. Therefore, I repeat 
that a very large percentage of age is due to 
cowardice and selfishness, for such women 
have no place in their hearts for love and 
interest—youth itself. 
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Midnight Review 


One of the greatest artists in the world 
today—and her Victor Records are equally 
great. To hear Jeritza on the Victrola is 
both to appreciate her art and to know why 
she chose the Victor to reproduce it. Her 
repertoire includes: 


Double-faced 
Lohengrin—Elsas Traum ’ 
Tannhauser—Elisabeths Gebet \ 6172 $2.00 
Tosca— Vissi d’arte 
(Ca “avalleria Rusticana—Voi lo sapete 


Service 


- JERITZA 
Victor Artist 


687 1.50 


Victrola No. 260 
$150 


Mahogany or walnut 


Scotti’s reputation. as one of the most 
gifted artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company is amply attested by his Victor 
Records. They are Scotti to the very life— 
approved by Scotti himself. Some of his 





nineteen records are listed below: 


Deuble-faced 
Don Giovanni—Serenata (2) Falstaff l 
—Quand’ ero paggio 6283 $2.00 
Otello—Brindisi \ 
© a Maria, Mari 
Misbkin ; Pagliacci—Prologo ) oe. Victrola No. 220 
SCO I I I Forza del Destino—Solenne in quest } EL a aoa 
ora (with Caruso) (000. 2.50 Mabtsany, Sioneteae 


Victor Artist 


The Victor Company originated the mod- 
ern talking machine and was the first to offer 
the public high-class music by great artists. 
Victor Supremacy began then. It has been 
maintained by the continuing patronage of 
the world’s greatest musicians and by the 
merit of Victor Products. 


In buying a talking machine, consider that 
you must choose the Victrola or something 


- you hope will do as well, and remember that 
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the Victrola—the standard by which all are 
judged—costs no more. The Victrola instru- 
ment line includes twenty-one models of 
the three general types shown at from $25 
up. Ask your dealer or write to us for 
illustrated catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Products, see the 
following trade-marks — under the lid of 
every instrument and on the label of every 


record. 
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ALBERT PATSON TER a 


has never been able to estimate the number of people who have read “‘Lad, a Dog,” 
and learned how much character and individuality a dog can have. After all, a 
really good dog is better than most men—even good men. It loves more. It demands 
less. It forgives to all eternity. It thinks less of self. Mr. Terhune’s new series— 
true stories of a true dog—begins next month. There will be’six in all, and they will 
show you how fine a dog can be in his every-day life and how heroically a dog can die. 
Also they will teach you to understand dogs better and to treat them better—for the 
sake of a collie named 


COW Osiere 
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May 10. 
Dear Eleanor: 

We have just returned from Bermuda! 
And to you, my dear, I am writing my 
first letter as Mrs. William T. Carleton. 
Billy and I are very, very happy. Some- 
times I have to pinch myself to see if I am 
awake. Life is so different. 

Can’t you come to see us? Our apart- 
ment isn’t very large, but I know we could 


find room for you somewhere. And I have 
so many things to tell you, 
June 15. 


Dear Eleanor: : 
Sorry to hear that you are so busy with 
your sewing that you can’t come now. For- 
tunately, I don’t need a new thing this 
summer. You know father gave me the 
money for my trousseau, and it was won- 
derfully complete. 
Anyway, it’s lucky I don’t need any new 
__ clothes—we’ve had to get so many things 
for the apartment. Billy thought he’d get 
a raise when we were married—but he 
didn’t, and I know he’s worried a little. 
_ He’s such a dear, Come when you can. 
oo 
September 27. 

Dear Eleanor: 
Such a week! Tuesday, Billy’s mother 
1. invited me to come 
over to a tea she was 
giving Thursday after- 
noon. I knew who 
would be there and I 
‘simply had to have 
\|-something new. So I 
(| got right on the car 
and went down to 
Blaine’s. Eleanor, do 
you know what they 
asked for a half-way 
s> pretty afternoon dress? 
Sixty-five dollars! I 
other 
shops and the lowest 
_ price I found for anything that I could 
wear was $49.50. I didn’t have that much 
to spend and I didn’t have the heart to 
ask Billy for it, so on Thursday I put on 
that henna silk I had a year ago. 
But, Eleanor, when I got there and 
found all the other women with smart, 
new clothes, I felt positively ashamed. I 
came home and just lay down and cried. 

I finally decided to ask Billy for $25 
extra next month, figuring I could save 
the rest out of the house allowance. But 
when he came home he looked worried 
himself. After dinner he put his arm 
around me and said, “Honey, do you 
think you could cut corners a little next 
month? My life insurance comes due the 
20th and it’s going to be just a bit hard 
_ to meet it.’ You can imagine how my 
own plans vanished when he said that. 
What am I going to do, Eleanor? I've 
simply got to have a few new things. 


o 





: October 5. 
Dear Eleanor: 
I guess I’ve read your letter twenty 
times. When I think of all the pretty 
new clothes you have, I fear I’m just a 
bit envious. But to think you’ve made 
them all yourself! And you believe I 
- could do the same? Oh, wouldn’t it be 
_ too wonderful if I could! And you say 
you learned at home. Why, I always 
thought one must put in years in a shop 
_ or go away somewhere to school to be- 
come a dressmaker. But I shall know 
all about the plan in a few days, for I 
__ have written the Woman’s Institute. 


he Letters of a Young 





Dear Eleanor! December 10. 

Oh, yes, I know I’ve neglected you, but 
truly I didn’t realize it had been two 
months since I wrote you last. You see, 
I heard from the Institute just a couple 
of days after my last letter, and when I 
saw that here was exactly the thing I 
needed, I took up the Dressmaking Course 
at once. And I made such rapid progress! 

Why, after the third lesson, J made the 
loveliest blouse. Billy says it’s the pret- 
tiest I ever had, and think, it cost just 
$1.65, and really I couldn’t duplicate it 
down-town for less than $5. Besides, I’ve 
made two apron dresses, the dearest negli- 
gee, and a plaited skirt, and now I’m at 
work on my first nice dress. I can hardly 
wait till it’s finished. 


December 16. 
Dear Eleanor: 

Oh, I must tell you. I wore 
the new dress to a party this 
afternoon and everyone said 
it was the most becoming one 
I ever had. ‘The girls in- 
sisted on knowing where I got 
it, and when I told them I 
made it myself they were 
simply amazed. Marion Holt 
wants me to make a dress for 


her. 


oo 
March 11. 
Dear Eleanor: 

My, but I’ve been busy. The 
very day after the party 
Marion came over. Said she was really 
serious about wanting me to make her a 
dress, so I said all right, I would. Well, 
I never enjoyed anything so much as plan- 
ning and making that dress for Marion— 
and it was a beauty, if I do say it. Marion 
was so delighted she insisted on paying me 
$20 for making it, and said she wanted me 
to make all her clothes in the future. Well, 
that was the beginning of my venture. 
Others came and wanted me to make clothes 
for them, and the result is that every hour 
I have been able to spare from my work 
for the last three months has been taken 
up making things for the folks here in town. 


o 


Dear Eleanor: June 2i. 
It seems I always have good news to 
tell you these days. ‘Two weeks ago we 
bought the dearest little house out here in 
Maplewood, and now we're all settled. 
When Billy heard about the house he came 





f 
B d 
rushing home, half in joy, half in despair. 
It was a wonderful bargain, but he had 
to pay a thousand dollars down. 

“[Tve saved $600 since the first of the 
year,” he said (you know he got a raise 
in January), “but where can we get the 
rest?” Well, I fairly flew up to my room, 
and down the stairs I rushed with my own 
bank book, Of course, Billy knew I had 
made some money sewing, but when I 
showed him a balance of $572, he just 
vubbed his eyes and stared. But I sat 
down then and there and wrote a check 
for $400 and put it in his hand. And— 
well—I couldn’t get my breath for a minute 
—Billy was holding me so tight! “Louise, 
dear,” he said, “you’re i 
the greatest little 
woman in the world!” 

So we’re here in our § 
own home, Eleanor. 
‘To-night after supper 
we sat out on the porch 
—and the moon came 
up big and round and 
silvery. “It seems to 
me,” Billy said, “I’ve Bis 
seen that moon be- 
fore.) ao Yies; s Billig 
dear,” I said, “it’s our 
honeymoon. It’s going 
to shine on us forever.” 








OULDN’T you, too, like to have 
prettier, more becoming clothes for 

yourself and your family for less than 
half what they now cost you? 

You can have them, for through the 
Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences you can learn easily and quickly, 
right in your own home, to make them 
yourself at merely the cost of materials. 
You can save at least $25 on a suit priced 
at $40 in the stores, for every item of ma- 
terial it contains would cost 
not more than $15. On a dress 
retailing at $20, you can save 
$12 or $14. Even on a blouse 
or a child’s frock, or a little 
boy’s suit costing $5, it is easily 
possible to save $2.50 to $3 by 
buying the materials and mak- 
ing it yourself. 

Best of all, the Woman's 
Institute is ready to help you, 
_no matter where you live or 
what your circumstances or 
your needs. And it costs you 
absolutely nothing to find out 
what it can do for you. Just 
send a letter, post card or the 
convenient coupon below to 
the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 
8-B, Scranton, Penna., and you will receive, 
without obligation, the full story of this 
great school that is bringing to women and 
girls all over the world, the happiness of 
having dainty, becoming clothes and hats, 
savings almost too good to be true, and the 
joy of being independent in a successful 
business, 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
48-page booklet, “Making Beautiful Clothes.’? I am most 
interested in learning— 

(C1 How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
1 How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 
0 How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
J How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 
OJ How to Become a Successful Milliner 
1 The Art of Successful Cookery 
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Boy Scowts =o” ¢ .Opmniemas 


RITING of Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, the founder of the Boy 
Scouts, Dr. James E. sRueser 
said, two years ago, “. . . In little more than a decade 
he has done more to vitalize the methods of character 
training than all the school men in this country have 
done since the Pilgrims landed on the New England 
coast.” Sir Robert has since then disclosed the secret of 
the effectiveness of his method; he recognizes the spirit. 
The Scout ritual is worthy of sincere praise, but the 
letter of it is not sufficient; it must be motivated by 
something higher, something deeper. Here it is, in his 
own words: Scouts should be trained ‘‘not to suit us, but 
to suit God.” Get that declaration deep into the hearts 
of Scout leaders, so that they not only believe it but act 
upon it, and the movement will become the most sig- 
nificant developer of manhood in our century. 


[aes are two reasons for our saying these things 
about the Boy Scouts this month. In the first 
place they are fourteen years old now, and one always 
looks for a boy’s good points on his birthday, encourag- 
ing him to make even a better record during the coming 
year. The second reason is that some Scout troops, 
fairly representative of this whole organization, have 
been given some character tests severe enough to test any 
boy’s mettle, and they. have come through with flying 
colors. A partial record of these tests will be found in 
this issue in the article called, “Shall We Teach Religion 
in School?” The high standing of some of these boys 
trained “‘to suit God” is sufficient cause, not only for 
them to fling out their banners proudly, but for all of us 
who believe in that sort of thing to lend them our support. 


“Suit God, 
Not 


Yourself” 


The ok HEREAS, the inveterate refusal 
Children’s of some States to enact laws for 
Amendment the prohibition of child labor 


inflicts grave injuries upon tens of thousands of young chil- 
dren in those States and causes unfair hardship to em- 
ployers in States which have good child labor laws, and 

“Wuereas, the only way in which this evil can be 
remedied within a reasonable time lies through National 
legislation, therefore 

“Br IT RESOLVED, that the National Council of 
Catholic Women favors an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution which will empower Congress to enact such 
legislation, but which will not prohibit any State from 
enacting a law of higher standards than required by the 
Federal legislation enacted subsequent to the passing of 
such a constitutional amendment. The exact form of this 
amendment should be determined upon in conference 
with other interested groups.” 

This is the amendment that Goop HousEKEEPING sup- 
ported during the last session of Congress. The need for 
it was plain, and a resolution submitting it to the states 
for ratification was adopted by the Senate. The House, 
characteristically slow in such matters, never got around 
to it. It will not get around to it this year unless the bill 
has the most loyal backing by those who are opposed to 
child labor. Farmers are supposed to be against the 
amendment. We believe they would not be if they under- 
stood that it is not intended to deprive them of the 
services of their own children, provided they are given the 
proper amount of schooling. All that is insisted upon is 
that children must be protected in their rights. Surely, 


farmers can stand on such a platform. 
4 


HE resolution quoted above was adopted by the 
Catholic women at their meeting in Washington, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 3. October 6, the American Federation of 
Labor unanimously adopted the following recommenda- 
tion: ’ 
fs that National and International unions, 
State and city central bodies and local unions throughout 
the United States shall work unceasingly in an effort to 
arouse public support for this constitutional amendment 
(child labor) and the passage of child labor legislation. 

“We recommend that all organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor call upon their repre- 
sentatives in the House and Senate of the United States 
demanding their support of the proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

“This committee further recommends that the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to continue its efforts to secure the adoption of 
this proposed child labor amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States.” 


The Bible oe EAR SIR: I have read the article 


Needs You; ‘What is Wrong with the Bible?’ 
You Need It by William G. Shepherd in the 
December number of Goop HousEKEEpinc. I am 


anxious to say what I think about it. 

“Indeed, it would be an ideal state of affairs if we 
could reach every man, woman and child in our beloved 
United States in religious education. How—is the big 
question. We certainly do not believe it can be done 
through our public schools. If we wish to preserve the 
institutions adopted by the fathers of our nation, we can- 
not take away the rock on which they built, which was 
the Word of God and the right of the individual to wor- 
ship God according to his conscience. No good could — 
come from the study of the Bible in public schools if the 
teacher is not an earnest and consistent Christian. He 
should be well grounded in the truth and able to teach 
and defend it. . : 

“Figures were given on unchurched homes and 
children. I would suggest we get figures as to what per- 
centage of our public school teachers have no religious 
beliefs—who are indifferent, who openly deny, before 
their classes, that there are any truths in the Bible 
or in God. Are you aware of the fact that it is nearly 
impossible to get. text-books that do not contradict the 
Bible? 

“Men and women who believe in the importance of 
religion could do much for its cause by remembering the 
Sabbath and keeping it holy—by attending church every 
Sunday. Many a child, young man or woman is un- 
churched because his elders have become careless or too 
lazy to go to church. The blame for the unchurchliness 
of our country lies with the home, and with this odious 
negative teaching of religion in our schools.” 


HE letter of which we have quoted a part is from a 
mother in Wisconsin. Her state, through an 
adverse decision of its Supreme Court, does not have 
Bible reading in the public schools. We have had many 
letters about Mr. Shepherd’s article, most of them wel- 
coming the discussion of a topic so vital to our national, 
as well as individual welfare. The discussion takes a big 
step forward in this issue with the article beginning on 

page twenty. 
WitiiaAM FREDERICK BicELow, Epiror 














NEW JERSEY 


Bordentown 

-# MILITARY INSTITUTE 
‘Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how tostudy. Military training. Supervised athletics. 
39th year. For Catalogue, address 

Col.T.D. Landon,Principal and Commandant 
Drawer C-27, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 








The Training Schoolat Vineland XX, 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, research lab- 
oratory. $900 per annum. E. R. JounstTonp, Director. 
C. Emprson Nasu, Superintendent. 
New Jprsuy, Vineland, Box 406. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 


‘New York. 50th year. 5 modern buildings; 

$500,000 equipment. Comfortable, moderately priced. 

General and special courses. Careful College preparation, 
atalog. - Dr. Rorerr J. TREvoRROW, Pres. 

_ New Jmrser, Hackettstown, Box 54. 


NEW YORK CITY 
St. Catherine’s Hospital 


Offers a two and one half year course in nursing. 
0 bed general hospital. Registered School, Classes 
ter in September and January. For further information 
ply to Directress of Training School. 


N. Y., Brooklyn. 
Fi Day and Boarding. Seven 
The Scudder School buildings, West 72nd St., 
near Riverside Drive. Practical courses: (1) High School 
—preparatory and general; (2) Secretarial; (3) House- 
hold Arts; (4) Social Welfare and Community Service; 
(5) Music—all branches, 15 instructors, Summer School. 
N.Y. Crry, 244 W. 72d St. Miss G. H. ScuppEr. 


Bushwick Hospital Offers to eligible young 


women a 2 years and 6 
‘months course of study and practice leading to the degree 
of Registered Nurse. Requirements—1l year or more of 
High School. Nurses’ New Home: attractive modern 
eproof building. Apply to Superintendent of Nurses. 
New Yorx, Brooklyn, Putnam & Howard Avenues. 


Denishawn 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn School of the Dance. 

Write for booklet of information. 

P JAND Epcerton, General Manager. 

_ New York Ciry, 327 West 28th Street. 


Prospect Heights Hospital lersted, fventy 


minutes from 
eatre and Shopping District, New York City, offers a 
year course in nursing to young women having one 
ar or more High School. $15 and $20 per month, uni- 

forms furnished. State educational qualifications. Apply to 
N. Y., Brooklyn, 775 Washington Ave. Supr. oF NurspEs. 
Serve humanity by learn- 


olumbus Hospital ing Nursing Profession. 


Wxeellent salaries for Our graduates with more demand 
than we can supply. You are paid while you study at 
this State Accredited school. Enjoyable school life. Write 
for free catalog. Address Miss M. Mwapp, School Office, 
__N. Y., New York, 1475 Broadway. 


_. NEW YORK 
The Knox School for Girls 


College preparatory, advanced academic course with 
diploma, music, art, home economics. Horseback riding. 
Winter sports. Lower school for girls 10 to 12 years 
old. Mrs. RussELL HovucHTon. 
_ New York, Cooperstown. Box G. 


‘Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


_ An all-year boarding school where children one year 
to 14 years have a Mother’s care; kindergarten, primary 
id grammar grades, music, dancing; best of food; medi- 
al attention; experienced nurse. Mrs. M. Luewras Burt, 
N. Y., Peekskill, 1120 Constant Ave. 


he Castle 


Miss Mason’s School for Girls. All departments. 
Separate school for young girls. Summer School. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 937. 
St. Elizabeth Hospital 


Registered Training School for Nurses, 
in September and February. 


_ New York, Utica. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Special advantages in Concert or educational work. All 
instruments, vocal, dramatic art, etc. Dormitories. Mas- 
Courses with world-famous artists began with opening 
all Term, Sept. 20. Catalog. Address the RuGIsTRAR, 
_Nrw York, Ithaca, 1 De Witt Park. 


; OHIO 


estern Reserve Academy 


An endowed school for boys. Six modern buildings, large 
pus. Preparation for college or technical school. 
‘ough courses in Agriculture. One instructor for every 

boys. All athletics. Rates $600. For catalog address 

Hudson, Box B-67. The Principal. 


_ PENNSYLVANIA 


“he Birmingham School for Girls 
Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swim- 
pool, sleeping porch. Catalogue. 

Mouton, Headmaster; A. R. Gripe, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 110, 


a girls’ 
school near 
51 acres; 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
A select school for girls. 


Bisho anor 
: pthorpe Manor Convenient to New York 


pnd Piiladeiphta, College preparatory and general courses, 
s: 9 years finishing course for high school graduates 
ecretarial Work, Individual attention. New gymnasium 
and swimming pool, CLAUDE N, Wyant Principal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 250, ; 


Cedar Crest cia for young —— who appre- 
ols on a suburban ca s i 

modern equipment and commodious doruitories Deents 

a eer ificate courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 

Household Arts, Music and Expression. New Department 

in Religious Education and Social Service. Ww. G. Curtis 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown, Litt.D., President. 


Linden Hall 


Spot of the U. §.” 


School for 100 Girls. 178th Year, 
In Far-famed Lancaster Co., ‘Garden 
College Preparatory, General Academie, 


Home Economics, Secretari i 

a etarial, Music, Art, Expression. 
ees for High School graduates, Separate Junior and 
ntermediate Depts. Gymnasium, Swimming. Catalog. 


__PAs Lititz, Box 111. Address F. W. STENGEL, D.D. 
87th year. In the 


Carson Long Institute Some emae ee 


from New York and 6 hours from Pittsburch 0 a 
a to learn, how to labor, how to liye, College ee 
eparate Junior School. Military training. Sunervised 
Study Hour. Individual Instruction. Character Building 
: Pa., New Bloomfield, Box C. [Supreme. Merms, $400. 


ve ; 
Wildcliff 

A graduate School. Two years of selective 
f nen college sub- 
jects. Also Home-making, Secretarial Training, Fine Arts, 


Gymnasium, swimming pool. All out-door sports. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, 


Pa., Swathmore, Box 1506. 
: 7 ’ For exceptional children. 
Bliss Woods chool Endividual training will 
I oes no rogress i f 
24 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet, se ie 
> Mo.im Woops Harp, Principal. 
Langhorne, Box 170. 


Highland Hall 


A School for Girls, High in the Mountains, 
Preparatory, General, Post-Graduate Courses. 
and Spring Camp part of School life. 

Evien C. Keates, A.B., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


TENNESSEE 
Castle Heights Military Academy 


Student Honor System. High Scholarship. Strong Faculty. 
Academie and Commercial Courses. Splendid Equipment. 
Eleven modern buildings. One of the finest campuses and 
athletic fields in South. Separate Junior Dept, Write 

TrNN., Lebanon, Box 120, PRESIDENT. [for catalogue. 


VIRGINIA 


for Young Women. Standard 

Eastern College Junior College and High School 

Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Physical Education, 

and Household Arts. Hikes, Camping Trips, Horseback 

Riding, Outdoor Sports. One hour from Washington. For 
catalog and Book of Views, address 

VIRGINIA, Manassas. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 





College 
Autumn 























R. H. Houuipay, President. 


VIRGINIA 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 























Boys from 44 States last session. One of 
the largest private academies in the East. 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for 
the Universities, Government Academies 
or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring water. High moral tone. Parental 
discipline, Separate building and special teachers 
for younger boys. Military training develops 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic park, Daily drills and exercises in open 
air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
only desired. Personal, individual instruction 
by our tutorial system. Academy sixty-four 
years old. $600,000 pliant, full equipment, abso- 
lutely fireproof, Charges $650. Catalog free. Address 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., President 
Box G, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 











: For Girls. High School and Junior 
Sullins College College Courses. Music, Expression, 
Domestic Science, etc. New buildings; every room con- 
necting bath. Swimming Pool. Horseback Riding. Moun- 
tain climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake. 

W. E. Martin, Ph.D., President. 
VirGINIA, Bristol, Box @G. 


WISCONSIN 


. eres 
St. John’s Military Academy mee 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high, 
well-drained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 
Catalogue, 

WISCONSIN, Delafield, Waukesha County, Box 7 B. 








Northwestern Military and Naval 


70 mi. from Chicago. An Endowed Col- 
Academy lege Preparatory School and Junior College. 
Its distinctive advantages and methods interest discrimi- 
nating parents. Cot, R. P. Davipson, Pres. 
Wis., Lake Geneva. 





INDIANA 


Culver Summer Schools 


For catalog address The Vice President, 





Culver, Lake IAPR 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Huntington Summer School 
Preparation for all college and_technical school examina- 
tions. 10th year. Dormitories. Large staff of expert tutors, 
Send for booklet ‘‘How to Prepare for College.’ 
Ira A, FLINNER, A. M., Headmaster. 
Mass., Boston, 316 Huntington Ave. 


INDIANA, 
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ES CAM 





THE TALL PIN 
A summer fairyland for girls 7 to 18. Secluded 
among tall, fragrant pines near Bennington, Naw, 
with a beautiful, clear lake and its sandy beach for 
its front door. 1300 ft. elevation. Horseback rid- 
ing, mountain climbing, water sports, arts and crafts. 
Every camp comfort with good living. The Club 
(separate) for older girls, college age and those 
employed, receives girls for shorter outings—one 
week or longer. All the camp_ privileges. State 
whether Camp or Club booklet is wanted. Addiess 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY 
36-C, Washington Square Gloucester, Mass. 
















Summer Schools and Camps 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Camp Highland Lake 


One of America’s Most Splendidly Equipped Boys’ 
Camps. ‘‘Land of the Sky,’’ on the Celebrated Asheville 
Plateau, near Hendersonyille, N. C. For catalog, address 

GuorGia MILITARY ACADEMY. 
College Park. 





GnorGctA, 



















A Girls’ Camp 


VERMONT 
Differing from 


Wynona “az! 


Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 
Health-building life in the pine woods, among 
the Green Mountains. Swimming, canoeing, hiking, 
tennis and golf. Kentucky saddle horses, Skilled 





instructors. Comfortable bungalows with electric 
lights and running spring water. Experienced 
councillors. Membership limited to 115. Refer- 


ences required. Illustrated booklet. 

WYNONA CAMP, Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Lake Morey Club—a modern hotel under 
same management, 








rn é 7 

The Teela-Wooket Camps~ Roxbury, Vt 

Junior Camps for Girls under 20. Famous for fine saddle 

horses, free riding and thorough instruction in_horseman- 

ship A 300-acre ‘‘Wonderland”’ in the heart of the Green 

Mountains. Write for booklet. Mr. and Mrs. C, A. Roys. 
Mass., Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 
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“I wonder,” wonders Sally 
Jollyco to herself, “if I shall 
ever be as lovely as Cousin 
Joan.” 


Fancy charming Sally won- 
dering that! 










The plain truth about soap and beauty 


“soap-magic,” women are 

often surprised. to learn 
that, whatever a soap may 
claim, the utmost it can do for 
their complexion is to cleanse 
it safely. No more! 


{ these days of promised 


This simple truth prevents 
delusions about soap claims 
and goes to the very heart of 
the whole soap subject. 


Dr. William Allen Pusey, 
perhaps the best known au- 
thority in America on the care 
of the skin, says that soap’s 

“Look, Sally,” smiles Cousin Joan, function is to cleanse—not to 
who has just returned from Capri, cure or to transform. Fur- 


C »N i ‘ 
anhes aples and points South ther, he recommends, as the 
Why, Cousin Joan, you didn’t 





get Guest Ivory abroad!” OSL effective method of 
iNio smpilear achisdoahe ier ee achieving and maintaining a 
but one from the carton you gave lovely skin, simple daily washing 


me before I sailed. That gift was ; 
worth all the flowers and candy, be- with warm water and Pie soar, 


cause I used it constantly. All the followed by a rinsing in cool or 

time I was away I didn’t find any cold water. If you have a dry 

soap I liked as well. skin, use a small amount of 
cold cream. 


IVORY 
5 Cc 


99 44/100 % PURE 





10 February 1924 Good Housekeeping 


Among all soaps, quite re- 
gardless of cost, Ivoryis usually 
first choice for such a method, 
because Ivory has for genera- 
tions been distinguished for 


‘purity and gentleness. Doc- 


tors recommend it for babies. 
Hospitals find it almost indis- 
pensable. Millions of women 


have used it to achieve and. 


maintain a beautiful skin. It 
contains neither coloring mat- 


ter nor medicaments. It is 


pure soap. 


And we now offer you Guest 
Ivory —a dainty new cake of 
Ivory, especially designed for 
the face and hands—charm- 
ing in dress, convenient for 
slim fingers, and fitting in 
every way to grace the wash- 
stands of fastidious women. 
Guest Ivory is truly as fine a 
soap for the skin as can be 
bought, yet its modest price is 
five cents. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


on “IVORY SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


Copyright 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Little Girl 
Cby Dorothy Dow 


” 


I call her “Sweet” and ‘Peaches 
Underneath 

I’m saying, reverently: 

O, beautiful and wonderful 
Small atom of flesh, 

Mystery is your secret 

And your glory. 


Mystery is the charm 
That lures us to you. 


New roads new rivers 
A house no one has entered 


Where do they lead? 
Where do they flow? 
What shall we find inside? 


Rosebud atom— 

Your hands, that are sticky and grimy, 
Hold, nevertheless, 

The possibilities of the infinite. 
Dreamer, creator, lover, 


Artist, mother, 
Sinner ; 
Builder of dreams, of madness, 
of proud sons and daughters 
Destroyer of honor, of beauty, 
of strong men 


Which is it to be . Sweet 


And, further than that, 
You shall not end with you. 
Out of your seed 
The wonderful rosebud atoms 
That shall miraculously blossom from you, 
Shall suck greatness from your breasts . . . 
World makers, star makers . . 
Little Child, funny little Child, 
, dirty little Child 
You are the world; 
Growth, change, the infinite cycle; 
The world wonder 
What is the answer to yourself, 
Little Child, 
Sweets eam : 
ay bxhe ee 
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ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR E. BECHEK 








S I look back upon it, Ican, I think, 
understand how I came to build 
my romance on the shifting sands 
of misrepresentation. Even as a 

little boy my fancy had at times painted 
things not as they were, but as I wanted 
them to be. If I had hed, I had lied pic- 
turesquely, transmuting sober fact into 
fascinating fiction. Now and then, since 
my mother lacked imagination, I had been 
punished for it. And I can remember my 
father’s whimsical plea for a light sentence. 


“Let the boy alone, Eleanor; he’ll out- 
grow it.” 

“But he is not telling the truth, 
Stephen.” 


“How many of us know the truth?” 

And there you have my father and my 
mother in a nutshell—she with her fixed 
ideas of right and wrong, he seeking al- 
ways the hidden meanings of life and of 
eternity. 

For he believed in eternity. He was a 
clergyman in a small country church. We 
felt ourselves poor, but I know now that 
my father was rich. He possessed the 
great treasures of an open mind, and a 
faith in the essential rightness of the world. 
We Sok long walks together. We were 


Peacoum 


Western New Yorkers, and the vineyards 


were everywhere. They formed the texts 
of many of my father’s sermons. “Take 
us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the 
vines,” and “‘What shall therefore the 
lord of the vineyard do?” 

When we walked together my father 
was not the preacher, but the man. He 
worshiped beauty, and as Lake Erie 
would rise up before us like a sapphire 
wall, the setting sun a luminous red balloon 
above it, he would say in a hushed voice, 
“God made it, Jerry!” 

Yet I knew he would have worshiped 
it if he had never known a God! 

They had called me Jerome, after my 
father’s brother. He lived somewhere in 
the West, but I had never seen him. I 
thought of him as one thinks of the magi- 
cal, mystical people in books. There was a 
picture of him, too, taken during the Span- 
ish War. He had been one of Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders—and in his khaki and wide- 
brimmed hat he seemed quite outside 
the sphere of ordinary mortals. 

As I have said, we were very poor in 
those days when I was punished for telling 
lies. My mother did her own work, and 
my father and I helped her. We used to 


wash the clothes on Monday mornings, 
hidden in the woodshed so that any passing 
member of the congregation might not be 
shocked by a lack of ministerial dignity. 
I think my father would have told of it, 
for he had no sense of shame in honest 
labor, but my mother held him to the 
traditional pose. It was she who insisted 
that he must never be seen in overalls. 
He fed the cow in his long coat, and 


SE ee 


milked her with it folded beside him on — | 


another stool, so that it might be read, 
in emergencies. | a 

I can see now that my mother _ 
right. The people in that small | 
munity had their sense of fitness. 
minister belongs to his coat as a jt 
belongs to his robes, or a soldier to _ 
uniform. Strip them of these, and Ww 
have you? 

Yet when I was a boy I often Sah 
that my father was like some of the men 








who came to our little church in summer. 


Men from the city, trim in blue serge, 
stiff straw hats, tan shoes and lisle stock- 
ings. When I was ten years old, an auto- 
mobile stopped at our door. Two young 
people had driven up from Buffalo to get 
married. The boy had a white rose in 


1e lapel of his coat, and the girl wore a 
mall, round hat with white roses and held 
up her thin dress to show a lace petticoat. 
_ Before that I had not been allowed in 
he room when there was a wedding. But 
his time my father let me stay, and I 
‘was much impressed by the things the 
“young man said to the young woman, and 
hat the woman said to the man. “With 
ring I thee wed . . . to have and 
hold... from this day forward 
. . for richer for poorer . . .” 
I talked a great deal about it afterward 
o my mother. “Did you say those things 
en you married father?” 
“Ves.” 
66) j mh ot By 2”? 
i? ee give youa zing 
_ She showed me her wedding ring, which 
“I had seen all my life on her finger, but 
rom that moment it gained a new signifi- 
ance, and whenever I looked at her work- 
vands and thought of the slim white 
ers of the young bride, I was disturbed 
. conviction that my mother had not, 
ome way, fulfilled the promise of the 
a emony. I felt that it would 
with the girl in the white rose 
hat she would go through life in 
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TE cE SMe oe 
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1s aname known to hundreds of thousands 
who have read and loved “The Tin 
Soldier’ and “The Dim Lantern.” To 
those Good Housekeeping readers to 
whom she ts a stranger, she will need 
no introduction other than this tender, 
intimate story of the heart of a boy, 
with its quick-born love that, quite 
unboylike, lasted into manhood and 
through stormy days of marriage. Miss 
Bailey's 1s a name that we are glad 
to add to our list of serial writers 


Illustrated og 
Charles Di. NMitchedl 


When I told my father of the woman I had seen 
with Uncle Jerry in the restaurant, he made no 
comment, except to say, “I pray that you may 
love and marry a good woman, Jerry.’’ Suddenly 
into the night under the stars stalked a white wraith 
of remembrance—of a girl with a peacock feather 


in her hat. 


Feathers 


trailing frocks and always in bridal elegance. 

Even in those days I was like my father 
in my passion for loveliness. Our little 
house was comfortable, but there was 
nothing esthetic in its furnishings, save 
the effect of clean bareness, and the touches 
of clear color given by pots of flowers on 
the window-ledges, and by some old blue 
china on the dresser. 

I never liked the clothes that my mother 
wore—her dull lilac prints and_ best 
black dresses. But my soul would flame 
when a wagon laden with grapes went by, 
with one of the Italian girls who worked 
in the vineyards enthroned like a bacchante 
high on the purple load. These girls set 
off their dark charms by a blouse or ker- 
chief of brilliant color—orange or jade 
or scarlet. Whatever they wore, they 
were never monotonous or insipid, as were 
the girls of our congregation in their faint 
pinks and blues, or the women in their 
grays and blacks. 

The coming of the Italians and other 
peoples of Southern Europe had intro- 
duced a new element into our community. 
A Catholic church was built that they 
might have their own priests and_ their 
own altars. They were at home in our 


I wanted to love and marry her 


vineyards, and the lake seemed to make 
up in some slight way for the loss of their 
own seas and bays. The winters were 
hard on them, but they bore the cold with 
cheerfulness, and their gay attire illumined 
the whiteness of our days. 

Some of the young Italian girls were 
enchanting. I kissed one of them in an 
autumn twilight and confessed it after- 
ward to my father. I had not intended 
to tell him; but as he and I walked to- 
gether under the stars, I felt a sort of 
ecstatic urge to confession. 

“Did you ever kiss a woman, father?” 

“T have kissed your mother, of course.” 

“But before that?” 

He grew at once austere. ‘Why are 
you asking me, Jerry?” 

“T kissed a girl tonight—Theresa.” 

We walked on for a moment in silence, 
then he said, ‘“Why did you kiss her?” 

“Well, she was so pretty!” 

‘“‘That is no reason for kissing a woman.” 

“What would be a reason?” 

There was another long stretch of silence, 
then he spoke. ‘‘When you hold the soul 
of a woman in your hand, Jerry, and she 
holds your soul in hers, then thank God 


—and kiss her.” 
13 


14 


I can not convey to you the strength of 
the passion that was in his voice. Not 
the passion of earth, but the passion of 
high idealism which he strove to implant 
in the heart of his little son. 

I have often wondered whether my 
mother met the deeps of my father’s 
nature. Looking back upon it in these 
later years, I am forced to doubt it. Yet 
I am sure that he believed in the romance 
which he had begun with her, and he held 
the hope that in some transcendent future 
my mother might be stripped of her sheath 
of petty preoccupations and show a shin- 
ing soul. 

I am sure, too, that he turned to me for 
the satisfying of certain needs. Our 
imaginations met. I was his child in the 
sense that I aspired and thrilled as he 
did, though I lacked always the goodness 
and strength which made him transmute 
his emotions into splendid deeds and un- 
selfish devotion. 

It was in an excess of youthful ardor 
that I had kissed Theresa. 

I had been sent to get the cows, who 
made their leisurely way home from our 
pasture through a lane which was bounded 
on one side by a neighbor’s vineyard. 
The grapes were being harvested, and I 
loitered when I came to the gate where 
the wagons drawn by a pair of great horses 
stood waiting for the filled crates. 

The girls picked the fruit, and the men 
lifted the crates and carried them to the 
wagons. I went through the gate and 
made my way along the aisles between the 
rows of vines. It was a golden day, nearing 
its end in a warm haze which blurred the 
outlines of the lake at our right and the 
hills to our left. And through this haze 
I saw Theresa. She smiled, and I \was 
aware of the warm lights in her eyes, the 
smooth dusk of her cheeks. 

She held up a bunch of perfect grapes. 
“Eat them,” she urged. 

“Feed me.’”’ The words came with an 
unexpected forwardness. I had never 
talked like that to a girl. 

She broke off a grape and pressed it 
against my lips. I ate them all from her 
hands, and her fingers were stained with 
the juice. 

After that we walked down the fragrant 
aisles together, for her day’s work was 
done. When we came to the wagon by 
the gate she asked if I wanted a ride; she 
was to drive the load to the packing house. 


SHE cows were lingering in the lane, 
cropping the grass in the fence corners. 
I could keep an eye on them as we rode 
along, so I mounted beside Theresa. Back 
of us the grapes gave out a heady per- 
fume. We said very little; but when we 
reached the lower gate which I had to 
open to turn the cows into our barnyard, 
I was loathe to leave her. 

“What are you going to do after sup- 
per?” I asked. 

“Don’t you like to sit in the burying 

ground?” she asked. “It’s nice and quiet.” 
It was, I was aware, an invitation. I 
had descended from the wagon and stood 
in the road. The sun was dropping down 
toward the lake. The warm haze had been 
superseded by an almost unearthly clear- 
ness. And in that clearness Theresa sat 
enthroned. 

“Tl come to the burying ground,” I 
said, “if you’ll be there,” and turned away 
with a beating heart. 


Peacock Feathers 


I helped my father milk the cows. There 
were four of them. I took two and my 
father two. The barn was dim and sweet 
with the smell of hay. There was no 
sound but the thin streaming of the milk 
and the rustle of the straw as the chickens 
scratched in it. 

My father talked little at this time. 
He thought of his sermon, and I thought 
of Theresa in that clear light with her 
green handkerchief, and her red lips, and 
the invitation in her eyes. 

We carried the foaming pails to the 
dairy room, strained the milk, and I filled 
a small bowl and set it outside the door 
for our two barn pussy-cats. They rubbed 
against my legs and purred, and as I 
watched them lap their milk, I had a feel- 
ing of great content—as if all the world 
were happy and there was no wretchedness 
in it. 


F208 supper we had creamed codfish with 
our baked potatoes. It was my fa- 
vorite dish, but I did not eat heartily. My 
mother noticed it. 

““Aren’t you well?” 

Ves,” 

“Why don’t you eat?” 

“Perhaps I had too many grapes.” 

“Where did you get grapes?” 

“T was up in the Needhams’ vineyard.” 

But I did not tell her of Theresa. © 

After supper my father and I washed 
the dishes, while my mother stirred up 
the buckwheat batter for breakfast. I 
can see my father yet—tall and thin, 
with his bright eyes and whimsical 
smile—tied up in the gingham apron which 
my mother always made him wear when 
he worked in the kitchen. 

I was glad when, after we finished, my 
father said he must make a sick call. 
When he had nothing on hand, he was 
apt to ask me to walk with him. Hitherto 
it had been a great privilege, but tonight 
I wanted to be free. 

In the little cemetery were the graves of 
our ancestors—three generations of Anglo- 
Saxons. A row of thin headstones marked 
the resting-place of two of my grand- 
fathers and one grandmother—one of 
my grandmothers was still alive: the rest 
lay here in state, with only the white 
picket fence of that small plot to separate 
them from the acres which they had re- 
deemed in pioneer days from forest wild- 
ness. 

There were late roses blooming, and 
Theresa had picked one and pinned it 
against the green kerchief. We, the chil- 
dren of the people who lay there, had been 
taught not to pick the roses. But Theresa 
knew no rules. She sat on a table-like 
slab raised from the earth by four marble 
feet, with the rose at her breast, and looked 
at me. 

“T thought you weren’t coming,” she 
said. 

“What made you think that?” 

“You were late.” 

“T came as soon as I could.” 

I sat down beside her. She held out 
her hand to me, and I took it. I thought 
I had never seen anything so sweet and 
pretty as little Italian Theresa with the 
rose in her hair. And so I kissed her. 
There was a crescent moon just above her 
head, which seemed to crown her. 

Well, that was all there was. to it. We 
were both very young and very innocent. 
My life had been lived with my father 


and mother and among my books. I was, 
too, singularly unawakened. I think that 
of the two of us, Theresa knew more of 
life and of the making of love. | 
I walked part of the way home with her. | 
When I turned back, I had again to pass 
the cemetery. I stopped and stood leaning * 
on the gate, looking in. The moon was 
hanging just above the horizon, thin and | 
faint in a purple sky. 2 
‘I heard my father’s quick step on the | 
path. “Hello,” he said. “Jerry?” | 
I turned and met him. For the first 
time in my life I found myself self-conscious - 
with my father. I blurted out the first 
thing that came into my head. | : 
“When I am dead, don’t bury me in 
there.” ; 
T was aware of his surprise. “Why not?” | 
“Oh, I’d hate to think, father, that life © 
was just walking up and down this road, | 
and being shut in at the end by this picket © 
fence. : 
He laughed a little. ‘“ ‘Under the wide 
and starry sky dig the grave and let me— 
lier? Is that it; Jerry cca f 
“Oh, yes!’ I was thrilled and eager. 
Stevenson was the object of my adoration — 
in those days, and my father’s under- 
standing of my mood made me once more - 
at ease with him. We walked along i 
silence, and then he said, 
“Were you coming to meet me?” 
I could have evaded his question. But 
I didn’t want to. I wanted to talk about 
Theresa—to feel her name on my lips, 
to revel in a description of our innocent _ 
3 


i 







nh 


amour. 4 
So I began, as I have said, with the 
“Have you ever kissed a 


interrogation, 
woman?” a : 

I shall never forget that night, or the 
way my father’s mind met my own. He 
listened without comment until I had 
finished. Then for the first time he spoke | 
to me as man to man. There were things | 
I must wait for until I was stable and 
steady. If I did not wait, I might miss 
the best. A man who was master of him-~ 
self was master of the world. -- 

I did not kiss Theresa again, or any — 
other of the Italian girls. My father gave 
me books that winter in which love was 
exalted. I read Dante with him, and 
longed for a Beatrice. i 


2 ~ 


WAS sixteen when my Uncle Jerry came 
from Colorado. He was much older 
than in the picture we had of him taken 
during the Spanish War, but he was still 
remarkably good-looking. He was not 
married, and he was forty-five. He was 
like my father in many ways, but I was 
aware as the days went on that they were 
different in this: Uncle Jerry lived for 
himseli—my father lived for others. My 
father was handsome in spite of the plain- 
ness of his garb. Uncle Jerry was hand- 
some plus a picturesqueness which still 
belonged to the people of the West in the 
early part of the twentieth century. 
Uncle Jerry brought with him all the 
glamour of the wide spaces of his adopted 
state. He wove about the plains and 
mountains the web of high romance. One 
found there the fountain of youth, the 
pleasures of Paradise. The part of the 
Rockies where he had his ranch was in 
effect the promised land! ; 
I listened—and believed him. And 
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then and there was born in me a desire 
to leave behind the clean bare house, the 
church which imposed upon my father 
long-tailed coats, the life which had to do 
with drudgery and dull dresses for my 
mother, dishes to be washed, cows to be 
milked. On Uncle Jerry’s ranch other 
people did the work, while my uncle, in 
broad sombrero and other cowboy trap- 
pings, rode over his wide acres. 

Uncle Jerry had, it seemed, money 
enough and to spare. He spent freely, 
wore good clothes, and seemed to me to 
shine with a light which had illumined 
Robin Hood and Alan Breck, and 


Peacock Feathers 


hotel drank and smoked and dined to- 
gether. I did not drink or smoke, but I 
ate the good food with a boy’s appetite and 
listened with eagerness to the discussions. 
Indeed, nothing had ever interested me 
more than those voluble gentlemen who 
seemed to hold the future of the country 
in their hands. 

We did not always eat at the hotel. 
There was a restaurant on the avenue 
where we went often for late suppers, and 
my memory of Uncle Jerry on these 
occasions is of his epicurean enjoyment of 
the steamed oysters which had made the 


counter. I was given a table far back, 
and ordered a milk stew. 

It was not until I was seated that I saw 
my uncle. He was at a table by a front 
window and was eating steamed oysters 
with his air of prodigious enjoyment. 
Opposite him sat a woman. In front of 
her was the scarlet shell of a lobster, but 
she was not eating. She was talking in a 
vivacious manner and smiling. Uncle Jerry 
leaned forward and spoke to her, and 
his eyes had a warm eager look. I had 
never seen him quite like that, but I 
thought him very handsome and the 

lady pretty. 





all those gay and gallant heroes of 


= 





my story-books. 

He had a worldly mind which 
fascinated me. His point of view 
was not muddled up or clouded by 
moral considerations. He took from 
life what it had to give. He did 
not believe himself in any sense 
his brother’s keeper. 

I think my father worried a bit 
about the effect on me of my uncle’s 
paganism. 

“But you’re a man, Jerry,” he 
told me; ‘you must learn to think 
for yourself.” 

I did think for myself. I saw 
Uncle Jerry’s faults, but I was 
none the less drawn to him. I grew 
to understand that much of his 
speech was extravagant, but I lent 
an ear to it, so that some of the 
pictures he painted stayed in my 
mind and were hard to displace even 
when years later I learned the facts. 
I aspired more than anything to bea 
cowboy and live in a ranch house. 
After a time the thing happened, and 
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it was then that the pictures Uncle 
Jerry had drawn faded forever. 

Of the world of women, one felt, Uncle 
Jerry spoke with authority. He was, as 
I have said, unmarried. But he talked a 
great deal of his conquests. His good 
looks drew easily the eyes of femininity. 
He knew this, and basked in it, and 
boasted of it. 

“Remember this, Jerry,’ he would say 
to me. “If you want to win a woman, 
you must make yourself her master.” 

My father would never have. told me 
that. Indeed, I doubt if he knew it. I 
have often wondered what my mother 
would have done if my father had ruled 
her and had refused to wear his black coat 
when he wanted to be comfortable, and 
had made her milk the cows and wash the 
clothes like the other women in the town. 

Perhaps he might have roused in her 
something which she never gave him. Yet 
she grew in those hard years, of which I 
shall write later, to lean upon his tender- 
ness; and I like to think of him, a knight in 
his long black coat, rendering her the 
services which his great strength made 
possible. 

Before Uncle Jerry returned to the West, 
he took me with him on a journey to the 
city of Washington. 

He stayed at an old hotel on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, which even then was 
antiquated and unfashionable. But there 
were a few Congressmen who clung to it, 
and their satellites, and Uncle Jerry among 
them was in his glory. I knew nothing of 
hotels and found it all quite enchanting. 

Uncle Jerry had, it seemed, a great deal 
to do with politics. He and the men at the 


old place famous. I can see him now—his 
red lips, his white teeth, savoring the 
succulence. 

“Nothing like ’em,” he would say, ‘“‘any- 
where!” 

On the third day of our sojourn I was 
disturbed by something new in him—a 
change. He found excuses to be away 
from me; sent me to a matinee alone; left 
me in the Senate gallery for hours while 
he met some mysterious engagement. And 
that night he told me with some embarrass- 
ment that he would not come back for 
dinner. 

“You won’t mind, will you?” 

I didn’t mind in the least. I wanted to 
write a long letter to my mother. I decided 
to take the evening for it, and found it a 
fascinating occupation to fill sheet after 
sheet of the elaborately lithographed 
hotel paper with an account of my ad- 
ventures. 

When I finished, Uncle Jerry had not 
come. I lounged for a while in the lobby. 
Then I went out and walked along the 
lighted street. It was too late to attempt 
to take in a play, so I went up the avenue 
to where it turns at Fifteenth Street, and 
came down the south side. 

It was late when I passed the restaurant 
where Uncle Jerry and I always went for 
oysters. It was cold outside (have I said 
that it was in February?) and I was 
tempted by the thought of the comfort and 
coziness within. I climbed a long flight of 
steps to the upstairs dining-room. I felt 
more at ease there with men and women 
than with the men alone at the down-stairs 


She had a great deal of blonde 
hair curled across her forehead, and — 
her cheeks were very pink. Few 
women rouged in those days, and 
artificial complexions were unusual. 
But I did not know it was artificial, 
and, as I have said, I thought her ~ 
pretty. Not as Theresa was pretty: 
she was, rather, like the girls on the 
billboards in front of the theater 
next door. She had on a silk blouse 
and it was trimmed with blue. 
There was a blue rose in her hat, 
and on her hands were several 
flashing rings. 

I ate slowly, watching Uncle Jerry 
and the woman. I was glad that I 
was half-hidden by the people at the 
tables in front of me, and by an over- 
hanging palm. I had a feeling that 
Uncle Jerry would not care to have 
me see him with the little blonde 
woman. He ordered drinks of 
various kinds, and I was shocked 
to see that the woman drank with 
him. In our town respectable — 
women did not drink in restaurants. 
It disturbed me that Uncle Jerry 
should be with a woman who was not 
respectable, but it was exciting none 
the less. ; 

When at last they went away, I waited 
for a few minutes, then followed them. 

There was a slight mist now which 
blurred the lights and which might at any ~ 
moment turn into snow. Isaw Uncle 
Jerry and the woman ahead of me. He 
had raised an umbrella, and they bobbed 
along under it, At last they turned a 
corner into one of the dark and silent — 
streets. 

Yet, when I reached the corner and 
looked for them, they had disappeared. 
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- WAS while I was in Washington that a 
thing happened which was to color my 
dreams for all time to come. “ 

Every day during our sojourn in the city 
we had gone up to the Capitol. Uncle 
Jerry spent his time in committee rooms— 
“wire pulling,” as he expressed it. There 
were certain things that he wanted done 
in his western country, and his vigorous - 
personality was, I perceived, a great asset _ 
in pushing his claims. 

I haunted the galleries, leaning over the 
rail and listening spellbound to the 
thundering of the gods. It was in those 
fascinating days when Theodore Roosevelt 
was the sturdy and idealistic president of 
these United States. The war between 
him and the legislative bodies was, in 
some aspects, a merry one. It was, indeed, 
at times as good (Continued on page 178) 


HIS ‘‘Letter from a Senator’s 

Wife” describes the official 
visit of the Ladies of the Diplo- 
matic Corps to the new First 
Lady of the Land; the Pan- 
American Conference of Women; 
the Convention of the Daughters 
of the Confederacy; and the ded- 
ication of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
birthplace in New York. At the 
vight is a reproduction of a 
charming oldtime portrait of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s mother 


EAR LUCIA: 
An overourdened tender witha 
crush of baggage and a tramping 
of tired feet—a monster ship, 
flying the Stars and Stripes, glittering with 
lights, like necklaces of jewels, hung from 
stem to stern in the soft, enveloping black- 
ness of midnight—a swift voyage through 
autumn fogs pierced with pleased greetings 
as one member after another of the 
_ “official family” discovered each other— 
Senator and Mrs. Robinson, Senator 
Swanson, Senator McKellar, Senator Mc- 
Kinley, Congressman and Mrs. Long- 
worth, Congressman and Mrs. Britton, 
Congressman and Mrs. Raker, and a dozen 
_ or so more—a crowded dock noisy with the 
_ thumping of heavy trunks and shrill shouts 
_ of welcome—New York, perpendicular and 

powerful—the Connecticut Valley wrapped 

in its warm, late-autumn browns and 
_ grays—then at last Washington, white and 
gracious in the sunlight and transfigured 
under the harvest moon. The best part 
about going to Europe is coming home 
again, isn’t it? Especially when the best 
part about coming home is a small boy’s 
s tugging around your neck, his joy at 
ing you tugging at your heartstrings . .. 
But never since the afternoon when 










Mrs. Marshall, a few days before the in- 
auguration of Mr. Harding, gave her tea 
for the Senators’ wives to meet Mrs. 
Coolidge have I faced my official existence 
with such mixed feelings of grief and glad- 
ness. Then we were confronted by the sad 
necessity of saying good-by to Mrs. 
Marshall, whom every one of us loved and 
admired, in order to welcome Mrs. Coolidge 
—whom within an incredibly short time we 
came to admire and love just as much. 
The Ladies of the Senate have certainly 
been fortunate in their first two Presi- 
dents! This time there had not even 
been a chance to say good-by—for me, at 
least—to the brave and noble woman who 
had been our First Lady. 

On the morning when I left Paris for 
Madrid, the latest cable reports had been 
that Mr. Harding was well on his way to 
recovery; twenty-four hours later, after I 
had walked up the broad stairway of the 
Foreign Office in the beautiful Spanish 
Capital, past the splendid picture of the 
Queen-Mother, Maria Christina, present- 
ing the boy King, Alphonso the Thir- 
teenth, to his subjects, I was met by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs with a stagger- 
ing statement as I entered his private 
office. 


By Frances. Parkinsom tevyes 


“Before I welcome you to Spain, 
Madame, and confer with you about plans 
to make your visit here a pleasant one, 
permit me to offer my sincere expressions 
of sympathy upon the death of your 
President—” 

The shock of this experience, from which 
it took me many weeks to recover, was still 
horribly fresh in my memory as, for the 
first time, I drove up to the White House 
door to leave cards—as every Senator’s 
wife does, for herself and her husband, 
immediately after her return to the city in 
the fall—for President and Mrs. Coolidge; 
and in addition to this was the feeling that 
an inevitable barrier would now be erected 
to the easy, happy, delightful companion- 
ship which we had all enjoyed for more 
than two years, For we can not see Mrs. 
Coolidge in quite the old way, no matter 
how much both we and she may wish it. 
And no one who has seen at close range 
how much the physical and mental strain 
and the invasion of rightful privacy upon 
the occupants of the White House during 
recent years have cost not only them, 
but the nation, could ever wish to add 
again to that strain or that invasion. 
Moreover, the period of official mourning 
has been strictly (Continued on page 145) 





HEN 

had ceased and the workmen 

had removed the last load 

of débris from the vicinity of 
Limberlost Cabin, it became my delight- 
ful task to induce the birds and every 
other living creature of the woods and 
waters of northern Indiana to come to my 
small one-hundred-and-twenty-acre pre- 
serve and make themselves at home. I 
could guarantee that they would not be 
bothered by guns, by dogs and cats, or 
by thoughtless tourists. I could not 
guarantee that they would not prey upon 
each other, that they would not live out 
their lives in accordance with the ancient 
instincts of the wild. 

I clothed myself in a dull olive khaki, 
and with every equipment for field work 
made as inconspicuous as possible, I went 
about the business of making friends with 
my wild neighbors. 

IT had a unique location. 

18 


the sound of hammers 


Quite forty 


acres of the one hundred and twenty I had 
purchased were covered with a splendid 
growth of original timber. I had broad 
open fields, deep ravines, and over a mile 
of swampy, winding lake shore from which 
in many places the land arose abruptly, 
almost the entire length of the shore being 
thickly covered with trees and bushes 
bearing fruit, nuts, and berries. Pre- 
dominant among these were every variety 
of oak tree known to that region, huge 
giants of the forest, many of them ranging 
from twenty to fifty feet to the first 
branch, straight trunks, tall and proud, 
every fall full-fruited, so that literally 
bushels and bushels of acorns fell from 
their cups and rolled down the steep 
embankments into the shallow shore 
water. 

The lake upon which I located in 
northern Indiana is owned and controlled 
by the state. There is a practise every 
fall of lowering the water to a degree that 





Each member of the enor- 
mous flock followed the 
shore-line to the point at 
which the leading gan- 
der took wing. I could 
see the bow they formed 
as they lifted and arched 
up against the sky, fol- 
lowing the gander across 
the lake and due north 


will protect the docks and _ boat-houses 
which, at the settled end of the lake, stand 
before every one of the cottages housing 
a summer population frequently exceed- 
ing five thousand. 

While the lake was covered with ice 
and the shore-line with snow, every day 
I saw big gray squirrels and the smaller 
red ones, and coons on gray days, going 
down to the shore to burrow under the 
snow and feed on acorns, the hulls of 
which were thoroughly water soaked, 
the meat seeming to be not the least 
affected. 

Across the front of the secoutl story 
of the cabin that I built for my convenience 
while engaged in field work, ran a big 
sleeping porch. The hillside upon which 
the cabin stood -sloped rather abruptly 
to the lake. The front foundations were 
four or five feet in height, and this threw 
the sleeping porch among the branches 
of the great trees closely surrounding the 
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Though they are true as truth itself and are 
the personal experiences of a great naturalist, 
who relates and vouches for them, she calls them 
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cabin. From this point of vantage I had 


almost the same opportunity for watching 


and studying the lives of the wild as if I 
really had been in the trees themselves. 
I had made a practise, even while the 
building was under construction, of keep- 
ing out quantities of food for the squirrels 
and birds, and on the east side of the 
cabin I had built an open porch with a 
cement floor and broad window seats, 
uvon which I constantly kept food for the 


_wild things, as well as suet baskets on the 
-logs of the building and the trunks of the 


near-by trees. All over the location I 
had many vantage points for watching and 
studying the birds, the sleeping porch 
being one of the best. 

Equally as fine was an unpainted hoat 
in which, in unobtrusive clothing, I could 
follow the lake shore, quietly nosing like 
a drifting log into marshy nesting grounds 
and swampy bayous. Lying in this boat 
at night, facing the sky, it was a most 


When the Geese Flew Noarth 


interesting thing to watch the spring and 
fall migrations. From an unbelievably 
eatly period in the spring, until the last 
goldfinch of June, at almost any hour 
through the night, I could hear the little 
feathered hosts going over. Sometimes 
it was bluebirds that were talking to each 
other as they crossed my lake. Some- 
times it was swifts or martins. Some- 
times it was big flocks of warblers, some- 
times vireos, orioles, or robins. 

From the first year of my residence 
on the lake there were always water fowl 


going north and coming south. Usually 
these were in scattered flocks. Once I 
counted seventeen wild geese in one 


flock that had lighted on the water not 
far from my boat house. Always there 
were a few flocks of coot and grebe and 
gallinules, all of which usually remained, 
as well as a plentiful sprinkling of kill- 
deer, snipe and plover, shitepoke, bittern 
and heron. Sometimes we had gulls on 


the lake for a pause in migration, but none 
ever remained. During the past three 
years there has been one pair of loons 
that has nested and remained throughout 
the season. I once saw Father Loon 
proudly leading down the lake past the 
cabin nine young ones, while Mother 
Loon brought up the rear. 

I learned from all these birds in their 
trips back and forth that they had no 
fixed time for migration, and it often 
seemed as if even their instincts were 
misleading. The records of the vicinity 
frequently show heavy bird disasters 
occurring over Lake Michigan, which 
was near my location. Large flocks of 
birds gathered for migration and attempted 
to cross the lake in heavy winds, or when 
the first snows and the icy breath of 
winter were in the fall air, with the result 
that for days the bodies of small birds 
would be washed ashore and piled in 
heaps on thesand. (Continued on page 225) 
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Teach 
Religion ¢” School? 


By William Geo Menierd 


Shall Wie 


E don’t want spiritual illiteracy for our children,” said Mr. Shepherd in December 

Good Housekeeping, in an article in which he declared that half of the 25,000,000 
school children in the United States are prevented by law or regulations.or custom from 
hearing the Bible read in school. From the response that the public has made to that 
article, we are convinced that most fathers and mothers want their children to have the 
motivating influence of religion in their lives. Why, then, are they so indifferent to the 
fact that their children are not receiving any religious training worthy of the name?. Why 
don’t they insist upon having God taught along with geography and algebra? ‘The reason 
seems to be that sectarianism has caught us in its snare, and we are afraid to let God come 
into the schoolroom unless He wears our particular cloak. Mr. Shepherd says he wants his 
children taught religion by some one; whether the teacher is Protestant, Catholic, or 


Jew he wants them taught. 


AD, that religion of Osiris was a great 
thing, wasn’t it?” 
Dad looked up from the evening 
paper—this is a true story—and said: 
“Where did you hear about the religion of Osiris? 
T never heard of it.” 

“Why, in school,” answered the son. “It was 
the greatest religion the world ever knew. It 
saved the Egyptians from barbarism, and that 
saved the world.” , 

“What about our religion in America?” asked 
the father. 

“Oh, we haven’t had anything about that in 
school,” Johnny answered. 

“T’ll never be able to catch up with what they 
teach the kids in school these days,’ Dad com- 
plained helplessly to Mother after Johnny had 
gone to bed. 

“Mohammedanism was the greatest religion the 
world ever saw,” a Girl Scout of high school years 
told her Chief Scout one day. ‘Our religion in 
America never did what Mohammedanism did?” 

“Well, what did Mohammedanism do?” asked 
the wise Chief Scout. 

“We've been studying that subject in school,” 
said the high school girl. ‘There was a time when 
the Moors tried to overrun the world. Almost the 
only culture there was in the world then was in the 


This article should help you to reach the same conclusion 


Mohammedans. They turned back the Moors 
in some terrible fighting, forced their own religion 
upon them, and saved mankind from barbarism.” 

“Do you know how the Mohammedan bible 
looks on women?” asked the Chief Scout. 

“Well, no, I don’t,” admitted the Scout. 

“Tt looks on them as animals,” was the answer. 

“And do you know how the teachings of our 
Bible raised women to the level of human beings?” 
asked the Chief. 

“Well, of course, we didn’t go into that part of 
it in school,” answered the girl. 

I tell these two stories to show this fact: 
The more efficient our public school system be- 
comes in America—and it is growing amazingly 
in efficiency—the further it is taking our children 
away from morals and religion. 

Our fathers studied the ‘‘three R’s”; there was 
nothing in reading, writing, and arithmetic to 
cause them to ignore or neglect or question religion 
and the Bible. 

Today the “three R’s” are not enough. Chil- 
dren remain in school into the high grades. America 
was about 2,000,000 seats short in the public 
schools last fall, because of a sudden and unex- 
plained determination of our children to “stick 
it out through high school.” There’s more than 
the ‘three R’s” in every grade of our schools today. 




















































































































There’s biology, for instance; 
that’s a fairly new subject. 
To the great scientist, biology 
is only something about life; 
it does not explain it. To 
the boy or girl in school, it 
explains it all; it hides the 
question of creation, of how 
life started. The boy or 
girl studying biology has 
far more need of a knowledge of the Bible than 
the boy or girl of half a century ago, whose studies 
were simple and fundamental. 

Zoology is a fairly new subject in school. It 
tells how things seem to happen in life, but it over- 
shadows the mighty question, How did they begin 
to happen? 

“Who made you?” Thunder out that question 
to the 25,000,000 school children of the United 
States today, and they have every reason in the 
world to thunder back at us, 

“Read your biology, mister.” 

A great educator told.me recently, “The richer 
our public school education becomes, the further 
away it gets from giving moral and religious 
instruction.” 

What he meant was, for instance, if you are 
going to go back into the vistas of time—which 
is an excellent thing to do, in school—and tell of 
the parts which other religions have played in the 
life of mankind, you can not refuse to tell of the 
part which our own religion, that of our Bible, 
has also played in human history—and how and 
why it played it. 

And this- educator continued, “The more you 
train children’s intellects, the more need there is 
for carefully training their characters and helping 
them develop their souls.” 

Fill our schools with 
child experts in biology, 
zoology, geology, and all 
































description. It shows a con- 
dition of thought and inind 
in the boy and girl life of 
our nation that explains not 
only all our puzzlement as 
to the behavior of our child- 
ren, but our amazement at 
the growth of crime of every 
sort in the United States. 

It is an answer that causes 
me to repeat the demand, which I know I am 
making in the name of hundreds of thousands— 
millions, perhaps—of American fathers and 
mothers, that our children shall receive religious 
instruction of some sort in the public schools. 

The lack of religious instruction for American 
children—and its results—has been measured by 
scientists. An amazing series of tests, covering 
a space of three years and conducted by cold- 
blooded scientists in pedagogy, has stripped the 
characters of our American children bare. And they 
do not look good; the soul of our religionless Ameri- 
can school boy or school girl does not look good. 

I came across these new facts about American 
child life—they are only now being given to the 
American public for the first time—since I wrote 
an article two months ago in Goop Hovuss- 
KEEPING entitled ‘What Is Wrong With the 
Bible?” I stated in that article that, as a father, 
with two sons approaching school age, I wanted 
them to be taught something about God and 
about religion and about the Bible in the public 
schools. I said that I knew that I was voicing 
the wishes of great armies of fathers and mothers 
in the 10,000,000 unchurched homes of the 
United States. 

T did not know, when I wrote that article, that 
scientists had been quietly 
working in some of the 
schools ot America, spend- 
‘ing money by the tens 

















the other sciences, able 
to recite ancient history 
like nursery rhymes and 
to discuss all the philoso- 
phies that wise men have 
ever devised—and what 
will you have in those 
school rooms in the way of 
upstanding, honest, trust- 
worthy, moral, ethical 
citizens? 


“‘We have made the 
covery, . says’ Dr. Walter *S: 
Athearn, “that unless child- 
ren are taught religion they 
will not be religious. We 
have also made the discovery 
that children can be scien- 
tifically taught religion in 
such a way that the course of 
their entire lives is changed. 


dis- of thousands of dollars, 


until they have ex- 
hausted over $100,000, in 
measuring the charac- 
ters of our public schcol 
children. There was the 
intuition of an observing 
American father in my 
article. My investigation 
was as full and complete 
as it could have been at 








That’s a fair question 
to put to any father and Our tests 
mother in this land. It’s 
a fair question to ask of 
any of our millions of 
American tax-payers who 
are willingly supporting 
the greatest and most extensive educational system 
any nation has ever had. 

What kind of children do our religionless public 
schools turn out? 

I am not asking this question rhetorically, but 


yond any 


prove 
scientific doubt’ 


that time. But since 
that writing new facts 
have come to light which 
bear out the surmises 
of the most worried 
fathers and mothers of 
America as to the need 
for religious instruction for American children. 

These latest facts prove, incidentally, that there 
is no place in America to which I can send my 
children—and keep them within the limits of de- 
mocracy—where they will receive instruction in 


this be- 








religion and morals. Religion and morals, some- 
how, have dropped out along the road in our 
educational progress. (Continued on page 172) 


because an answer, definite and scientific, has been 
made in the United States. This answer I am 
able to give in this article. It is sinister beyond 
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FANNY HEASLIP LEA is offering a solution of some common human problem 


Last month it was the longing for a child. The title of this story suggests the 


The 







Wie ustrated by 
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ELIA CONROY told me this story 
the night her mother died. Celia’s 
husband, Alden Conroy, was in 
the East at the time—something 

about a mill he had just bought—and 
except for the nurses and doctors and my- 
self, Celia was quite alone in the big white 
house on the avenue. She had sent her boy 
to a neighbor’s, because, try as we might, 
we couldn’t keep the little fellow’s racket 
out of the sickroom, and poor Martha 
Barrett, Celia’s mother, was pitifully 
disturbed by it. 

Over and over again, during that last 
weary day, when the flame of life in her 
flickered and sank down and shot up once 
more and flickered again till the watchers 
at her bedside were numb with waiting for 
the end to come, Martha said complain- 
ingly: 

“Te raised six children of my own—I’ve 
been a good mother—haven’t I been a good 
mother?—”’ (And that sent Celia out of the 
room, stumbling over the threshold like a 
blind thing, with the tears streaming down 
her poor, colorless, little face.) ‘“Yes—I’ve 
been a good mother . and I oughtn’t 
to have to—raise anybody else’s—children 
—now!” 

She was partly out of her head, of course. 
She adored Sonny; everybody knew it. 
And besides, what with Celia’s raft of 
servants and the way that house was run, 
Martha never had to lift a finger toward 
the care of that child. 

3ut Celia went straight downstairs, 
picked up ‘the boy in her arms—he was 
building block-houses, out in the garden 
with his nurse, talking away to himself in 


a funny high little voice,laughing and sing- 
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ing, just as good as yellow 
gold, the way he always 
was. Celia picked him 
right up, without stop- 
ping even for a hat to put 
on his head, and took him 
down the block to Mrs. 
Benson who had asked 
time and again if there was 
anything she could do. 

“Keep Sonny for me,” 
says Celia. ‘“My mother 
—doesn’t want him— 
around.” 

Then she broke down 
crying harder than ever, 
so Mrs. Benson told me 
afterward, and ran back 
home again. 

Of course Mrs. Benson 
sent right over for 
Sonny’s things and kept 
him till two days later, 
when Celia took him 
back—after the funeral. 

Everybody in that neighborhood was 
crazy about Sonny, the sweetest little red- 
headed flibbertigibbet you ever saw in your 
life, and Mrs. Benson kept him those two 
days in cotton-wool, just as if he’d been a 
pedigreed chow dog, of which she’s had at 
least three since I’ve known her. 

However—poor Martha died about sun- 
set, peaceful as heart could wish, slipping 
away about the time the gold light on the 
wall faded out. And I took care of Celia. 
Lord knows she needed it! She wouldn’t 
eat, and she couldn’t sleep. 

She wrote out a wire for me to send Alden 
Conroy. “Mother died this evening. 


WRONG Man 


F uneral day after to-mor- 
row.’ 

After that she just sat at 
the window of her bedroom, 
looking out into the dusk, 
and nothing I could say 
seemed to turn her one way 
or the other. 

“Celia,” said aig 
seem able to do a thing in 
the world for you,,Honey. Do you 
want me to stay or what? Does it 
bother you to have me here?” 

That got an answer anyhow. She 
turned those big eyes of hers on me, 


smoldering like two coals in her little ~ 


pointed white face. She even tried 
to smile with her poor bitten lips. 

“Don’t go, Aunt Callie,” I was no 
aunt of hers, but all Martha Barrett’s 
children called me that—“‘it’s nice to 
know you're standing by, even if I 
can’t talk to you—yet.” 


“Celia,” I said, “she didn’t. suffer— 


much.” 

“T know,” said Celia, quiet as if she'd 
never shed a tear. ‘‘Her heart was—worn 
out—that’s all. It isn’t funny—is it? That 
hearts wear out, 
hearts, especially. We use them so hard. 
It’s all right about mother. If I could only 
be sure—that she didn’t mind going.” 

I told her solemnly, “Martha was 4 
good Christian.” 

“Yes,” says Celia, and after a moment, 
like talking to herself, ‘—whatever 
that is!” 

“Celia,” I asked, being as careful of the 
child’s feelings as I ‘possibly could, “do you. 
think she’d like to hear you say ‘that?” 


I 


“T don’t 


sometimes—women’s. 
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The creak of my door woke me, and Celia came into 


the room. 


“She was human—wasn’t she?” said 
Celia. 

And that stumped me, because girl and 
woman, I’d known Martha Barrett for 
fifty years, and human she was—more so 


_ than most people suspected. 


“My lamb,” I said to Celia, “this isn’t 
the time to worry over what a Christian is 
and what it isn’t. I’m going to stay right 
where you can get me, if you want me, by 
putting out one hand. And if you don’t 
want me, you needn’t even see me.” 

“You're an angel, Aunt Callie,” says 
Celia. “Go on to bed. Maybe I’ll creep in 
beside you some time tonight—if the dark 
gets too much for me.” 

I tried to make her promise to go to bed, 
herself, and take a sleeping-powder, but 

she wouldn’t listen. 

“T’ve'got a lot to think about,” she said, 
twisting one corner of her mouth a little 
and staring across the street to where the 
honey-locust in the Crawfords’ yard was 
thrashing about and shedding all its 
fowers in a high west wind, beneath a 
street-lamp. 

“I declare, I wish your husband was 
here!” I seid to her in a worried sort of way. 
I never got to know Alden Conroy real 
well, myszIf, but he was one of the solidest 

usiness men in town, and everybody 
respected him highly. “I wish to goodness 
your lusband was here!” 

-_ “Do you?” said Celia. 


__ F “You oughtn’t to be alone at a time like 
| this?’ssaid: I. 
ay [ oughtn’t to be alone at any time—but 


I y am,” said Celia. 


one made me go off to bed and leave her 


e, with her hands empty in her lap, 


; “What's the matter, Honey?” I asked. 
“It’s something I never told Mother,” she said. 
now she’s gone—without knowing it. 


oe And 
I can’t bear it” 


with the wind screeching just outside her 
window. 

She was the loneliest-looking little thing 
ever I saw, in that big lovely room, with 
the green and cream-colored curtains, with 
the painted green beds and dressing-table, 
with the soft pale rugs on the floor and the 
shimmery mirrors and roses falling to 
pieces in a bowl on the desk. I remember 
she had on some kind of a dark, heavy 
dressing-gown that kind of dragged about 
her—and her hair, thick, soft, coppery- 
looking waves of it, was loose on her 
shoulders. , 

She didn’t look more than nineteen— 
except about the eyes. But having helped 
bring her into the world, I knew she was 
all of thirty. That heart-shaped mouth of 
hers—Sonny had it, too—that straight 
little nose—all Celia needed to be a beauty 
was happiness. They don’t keep it in the 
shops, worse luck! 

As I said, I left her sitting by the window 
and went to bed. 

I didn’t get to sleep fora long time. The 
house had that terrible quiet that the com- 
monest house takes on when some one lies 
dead in it. There were little noises in the 
floors and the walls. The clock-tick was 
like a whisper. I lay there and thought 
about Martha Barrett. 

Martha and I had been girls together, 
sat in the same seat at school, went to our 
first party together—and there the roads 
forked. Because Martha had been pretty, 
with heaps of beaux, while as for me, the 
thing was left out of me, at birth, that 
speaks to a man without words. 

I don’t say I wouldn’t have liked at least 
one love-affair. I could have been true to 





one man with no trouble at all—but one 
man was more than I got. So I made cakes 
and preserves for the Ladies’ Exchange and 
was aunt to all Martha’s children. At that, 
I’ve got no quarrel with life. Married love 
isn’t the only kind of love there is, and girls 
in my time were taught to wait till they 
were asked, before slopping their affections 
all over the place. 

Martha, though—Martha had every- 
thing—good times, sweethearts, offers— 
and at just the suitable moment, as she was 
turning twenty, Godfrey Barrett for a 
husband. Half the girls in town were green 
with envy of her. 

More so, then, perhaps, than later. 
Because Godfrey Barrett, like many an- 
other handsome young man, had his weak- 
nesses, and Martha’s bed of roses had more 
than one thorn in it before her first child 
was out of long clothes. Not that outsiders 
knew much about it. Martha wasn’t, one 
to tell her affairs from the housetops. But 
I was in and out of her home half a dozen 
times a day, and I couldn’t help seeing 
what went on right under my nose. Little 
Godfrey came when she’d been married 
less than a year. Caroline, my namesake. 
about two years after that—and the other 
four like steps, each two years apart. 

Martha may have had her troubles, but 
she hadn’t much time for brooding on ’em. 
Between measles and whooping-cough and 
other childish ailments which went through 
the six like wild-fire, once they got started, 
Martha’s life was usually so full that one 
trouble more or less seemed a drop in the 
bucket. 

She lost little Godfrey when he was 
twelve years old, with double pneumonia. 
That nearly broke her. The child was the 
core of her heart. But she pulled herself 
together and took better care than ever of 
the five that were left. She raised ’em, too. 
Raised ’em beautifully. No _ better- 
mannered, better-dressed, better-behaved 
children in town than Martha’s five. 

Caroline went off to college when she 
was sixteen, married the year she gradu- 
ated, and died a year later, along with her 
baby. Rupert was killed in France, when 
he’d been there a month. That left Celia 
and Bob and Jane—three out of six that 
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Martha had brought into the world. And 
the night she died, Bob was on his ship 
somewhere down in the Mediterranean, 
Jane was in Manila with her army hus- 
band, and only Celia and I watched 
Martha go. 

Seems sometimes like there’s a lot of lost 
motion in life. When you think of what 
Martha went through with each of those 
children However, I never knew a 
livelier youngster than Rupert, nor one 
that got more joy out of living. He 
probably crowded enough for sixty ordi- 
nary years into the handful the good Lord 
allowed him, and that’s about the size of it. 


ELIA was, next to Rupert, the hardest 

of the lot to manage, so Martha always 
said, and yet the quietest.. She had that 
clear white skin that ought to go with red 
hairc—but mostly doesn’t—and tragic sort 
of eyes. From the time she could read, she 
had her nose in a book all day long; and I 
used to think sometimes that people in 
general weren’t half so real to her as the 
pictures in her fairy-tales. She was trying 
to write poems at an age w hen other little 
girls were playing jacks and skipping rope. 

Martha hadn’t much patience with a 
moony child. She saw things clear, herself, 
clear and a little hard about the edges. 
“Ton’t whine!” she used to tell her children 
all the time. ‘Don’t whine—and don’t be 
sorry for yourself! It never helps a par- 
ticle.’ They mostly soaked that in, as they 
grew up. Caroline was Martha all over 
again for knowing what she wanted and 
going after it. 

Of course, poor child, she hadn’t counted 
on dying when she got her baby—but she 
was bound and determined she’d have one. 

And Bob—and Jane—fine children both 
of ’em, but hard as nails! I expect Martha 
was so set on weeding her husband’s little 
frailties out of the children he’d given her, 
she didn’t leave much room for ordinary 
human weakness. And a little weakness 
can be an awful lovable thing—in man or 
woman, either. 

Well, I couldn’t get to sleep for ages, just 
lying there thinking about Martha dead in 
the blue room, with her strong white hands 
quiet at last, and her tired old heart quiet 
under ’em. 

I imagined her walking into heaven and 
looking around for Godfrey Barrett first 
thing (he’d died during the war, but noth- 
ing to do with it), and I thought to myself 
that if the King James version was correct 
and there wasn’t any marriage nor giving 
in marriage in Heaven, Godfrey Barrett 
would certainly be one contented angel. 

Then I got to worrying about Celia’s 
mourning and what hymns Martha’d have 
liked for the funeral, and about that time 
I dropped off to sleep. 

It must have been after three—a quarter 
past, anyhow—when the creak of my door 
woke me and Celia came into my room. 

I sat up in bed, grabbing at the covers, 
the way a woman will, and blinked at her 
just for a moment sort of dazed. 

“What’s the matter, Honey?” I asked 
when I could pull my wits together. 
“Can’t you get any sleep?” 

“T haven’t been to sleep yet,” said Celia 
in a tired little voice. 

She wasn’t. crying, but her eyes looked 
like they’d been burnt into her head, and 
she hugged the dark dressing-gown thing 
about her as if she were cold. It made my 
heart ache just to look at her. 
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“Tl get up and make a fire and heat you 
some milk,’ I said, putting my feet over 
the side of the bed. 

But Celia made me put ’em back again. 
“T don’t want a thing,” she said. “I won’t 
drink it if you get it for me. Just let me 
stay here and talk to you, Aunt Callie. 
I think I’m going crazy—my mind goes 
around and around. It’s something I never 
told Mother—something I always wanted 
to tell her—and now she’s gone, without 
knowing it! If I have to shut it up inside 
myself all the rest of my life—I can’t bear 
it... I caw tbeartt .-. . it’s toomuch 
—to ask of anybody!” 

Her eyes were out-and-out tortured. 
Her voice had a kind of reedy edge to it. 
I was scared. For the minute, I was scared 
almost dumb. What could there be that 
Martha hadn’t known—about Celia? Girls 
do such wild things nowadays, but 
Martha had been careful enough witb hers. 

And here was Celia, married over six 
years to one of the finest men in town, 
with a beautiful boy, with one of the hand- 
somest places on the avenue—all any 
wornan’s heart could ask for. I thought 
grieving for Martha had turned her poor 
little head. I said to her quietly, 

“Just talk all you want, my lamb.” 

She sat down on the side of my bed, with 
the night-light on the little table shining 
across her face, across her pretty untidy 
hair, and smiled at me—tired and cold. 

“T’m not hysterical,’ she said. ‘“That’s 
what you think—isn’t it, Aunt Callie?” 


DIDN’T admit it, of course. I said to 

hersorrowfully: “You poor, poorchild. I 
wish your husband was here, for you to 
lean on and be comforted!” 

“To you?” she asked me. “Do you? 
What did I ever do to you, Aunt Callie, 
for you to wish me that? The only man 
in the world that could help me, tonight, 
is farther off than New York. And the 
only thought I have—about Alden Conroy 
is—I’m glad he’s not here—to make it 
any harder.” 

“Celia!” I said. I fumbled around in 
my mind like a blind beggar in a rag-heap, 
for the right thing to say to her, white, 
distraught creature that she was. ‘‘Celia— 
Alden Conroy is your husband, honey!” 

“Ves, I know,” said Celia.  ““He’s been 
my husband a long time. That doesn’t 
make any difference. He’s the wrong 
man.” 

Then she just sat there, looking at me, 
waiting to see if I understood, waiting to 
see if she could go on with it. 

“Mother,” she said pitifully, “Mother 
would have tried to stop me—before I got 
that far—that’s why I never told her. 
Now I can’t bear it, that she never knew. 
Do you see, Aunt Callie?” 

“Yes, my child, I see,” said I. I was 
praying to God for the right word to say 
to her, to ease her. 

“Tt comes between her and me, that she 
never knew.” 

“T know, dearie!”” 

“It—it makes us—strangers .. . 
She strangled a little moan that made my 
blood run cold. It was like some kind of 
animal, caught and helpless, a soft, high, 
shuddering sound. 

“fush—hush, Celia, darling.” 

“T know. I will be good—but, Aunt 
Callie—don’t you see?—if she and I are 
strangers—and she’s gone—and_there’s 
nobody left . . .” 
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“My child,” I said, “you’ve got your a 
—baby.” I had started to say husband, 
and changed it just in time. Ms 

“Ves,” said Celia, sitting on the bed s 
with her white arms locked around her 4 
knees and looking through me like I was — 
a ghost. ‘“Yes—I’ve got my baby—and his. 
It ought never to have been, his, you 
know.” 

Maybe I oughtn’t to have let her talk 
it out. Maybe she was sorry afterward 
and winced whenever she looked at me, 
to think that I knew. On the other hand, 
if ever a soul crying to be heard looked out 
of a woman’s eyes, one looked out of 
Celia’s eyes, that night . . 

I said to her, as if she was a little girl 
again and had ‘hurt herself, playing with 
the other children: “Go on, my lamb. ~ 
Aunt Callie’s listening. Aunt Callie knows 
you never did anything in your life that — 
wasn’t decent and good.” , 

“Tf you call not having ordinary faith— 
in the man who loved yo and 
good!” said Celia. 

“You mean to say,” I asked i “that @ 
you haven’t any faith in Alden Conroy? ; 
Why, Celia, honey, anybody in this town 
would testify y—”? 

“T wasn’t ‘thinking of Alden,” said Cain 
“J was thinking of—Vin Sheridan— 
Don’t you remember him, Aunt Callie? — 
Let me talk about him! It’s like his hand 
my eyelids, just to say his ne a 

“Vin—Sheridan!” said I. “Why, Celia 
Barrett!” 9 

And for the life of me that was all I oqatie 
find to say to her. Vin Sheridan—one of — 
the Sheridan boys from the other side of | 
town. A tall, black-headed, reckless young — 
limb that used to work in a garage som 
where, and drove in automobile race 
on. He went to the war and got 
flier. Had his name in the papers 
deal, for a time. ce, 

“Vin Sheridan!” I said to her, sitting 
there in that half-dark, chilly room, vibe 
the wind rattling the windows, and Martha 
lying dead just across the hall from us. ~ 
I couldn’t get it out of my head that 4 
Martha heard and would be w. ig 
presently, crisp with annoyance. % 
Celia Barrett!” 

“We used to write our names Ikan t] 
the child told me wistfully, ‘‘you 
how you do, Aunt Callie—when 
in high school together.. Vincent 
—Celia Barrett—crossing out all t 
that matched—and counting ‘Fri 
Love, Courtship, Marriage,’ to 
our fortunes would be. Vin’s ¢ 
Marriage and mine came out Lo 
used to believe, of course, we w 
for each other—you see?” 


SEE,” said I grimly. “As ‘si 
that—was it?” 
“We thought so,’ ’ said Celia 
looking beyond me, with the ; 
steady little smile in the wor 
pretty mouth. “Vin used to 
books for me, and help me with nm 
It all began so long ago.” 
“Tf your mother’d had an inkling 
IT said sharply—the sharper because! 
have cried for the useless longing i in Celia 
face—‘‘she’d have clapped you into Board- 
ing-school, so fast.” a tA 
“Oh, mother knew about Vin!” 
Celia, pushing the heavy hair away 
those Oey eyes and ae 


ELIA went straight downstairs, picked up the boy in her arms, and took him down the 
block to Mrs. Benson, who had asked time and again if there was anything she 
could do. “Keep Sonny for me,” says Celia. “My mother—doesn’t want him—around”’ 








Too many travelers attach too much importance to “sights.” This is especially true of Americans, 


Arnold Bennett, who taught the world how to live on twenty-four hours 


a day, recommends longer and farther vacations. His arguments are irrefutable; 


don’t read them unless you are prepared to drop everything and start__ 


IFE is real, life is earnest,” said 
Longfellow and a large number 
of admirable persons both before 
and after him. But by making 

it too earnest you may turn it into some- 
thing very like a treadmill, and a tread- 
mill is not real; at any rate, it is not a real 
mill and will not grind corn into flour for 
the production of cakes and buns. 

The final achievement of life is to live 
fully, which means to employ all the 
faculties; and you can not do this unless 
you have change—change of scene espe- 
cially—the finest general tonic. That is 
to say, unless you travel. 

Of course, travel is an education; it 
broadens the mind; it increases 
knowledge; it helps nations to 
understand nations, and so helps 
to prevent wars—which are partly 
the result of mutual ignorance; it 
checks racial conceit; it also helps 
county to understand county, and 
class to understand class; it proves 
that there may be more than one 
good way of doing the same thing, 
and that truth has various and dif- 
ferent aspects. Indeed travel may 
be. and is, a great moral factor in 
the progress of mankind. And so 
on and so on. 

But I do not want to look at 
travel in that light at all. Travel 
may be a duty; it is. My point 
about travel is that it is an amuse- 
ment, a distraction, an adventure, 
an immense lark. My point is not 
that it broadens the mind, but that 
it unbends the mind as nothing 
else can except love. Travel is 
chiefly good not because it edu- 
cates but because it stimulates. 
It stimulates into action faculties 
of curiosity and zest which are inevitably 
dulled by the monotony of ordinary daily 
existence. It sharpens the appetite for 
sensations, for fun, and for the unexpected. 
It begins to operate in advance of the 
actual pilgrimage, and it continues to 
ek long after the pilgrimage is finished 
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and the trunks are unpacked and put 
away. 

I admit that travel has increased. It has 
increased because it has become cheaper 
and easier, and it has become cheaper and 
easier because it has increased. (Evolution 
works like that.) You can not go to any 
hotel in any foreign resort without being 
surrounded by travelers—mainly Anglo- 
Saxon. The Champs-Elysées, Paris, twang 
like a guitar from end to end, on a fine day, 
in the various Anglo-Saxon accents of two 
hemispheres. Even ill-paid school-mis- 
tresses will save money to have ten days 
in Switzerland, followed by four in Paris. 
They do not comprehend Paris, but they 





The poor misguided foreigners are leading their ordi- 
nary lives. In their narrowness they think you are odd 


derive something from it, and after visit- 
ing it they will never be the same again— 
they will be forever more alive. Trains 
are full of travelers. Steamers are packed 
with travelers—mostly engaged in hoping 
that nothing physically unpleasant will 
happen to them at sea. One would think 


that the entire world spent all its time in 


traveling. 

And yet there is not half enough travel- 
ing. 
habited by millions of people who have 


England, for instance, is still in-— 


: 


‘ 


never left its shores—and who confess the — 


fact without shame; by people to whom 
the word. “foreign” implies ‘inferior,’ 
“orotesque,’ and “wrong-headed”; by 


: 
; 


people who would as soon think of jump- 


ing out of a third-story window as of com- 


mitting themselves to the deep. Naturally 
all these people agree to the proposition 
that change of scene is necessary to a 
properly ordered existence. Only they 
somehow take measures to make their 
change of scene as slight as pos- 
sible. They will go to the same 
place year after year for a holiday, 


them, where nothing surprises, 
jolts, or excites. And they will be 
proud of so doing. And, what is 
worse, they will be proud of teach- 
ing their children to do likewise. 
These people don’t travel; they 
oscillate. 
lus; they merely exchange one 
form of doze for another. 

I have mentioned foreign travel. 
And when I say “travel,” I do 
mean mainly foreign travel. Travel 
in one’s own country is good, but 
it is not what I call travel. There 
is far less adventure in it. You 
generally know what to do in your 
own country and what will happen 
next. Whereas the essential value 
of travel lies in the unknown, the 
unexpected, the strange. For 
which reason I heartily disagree 
with those patriots who decry 
foreign travel by arguing that you 
“ought to know your own country first.” 
(As if you did not always know: your own 
country first!) Britons, at any rate, have 
no excuse for not leaving Britain when 
they feel the need of change and stimulus. 
It is cheaper and quicker for a Londoner 
to go to France, Belgium, or Holland than 


They don’t get stimu- — 
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till it is a sort of second home for — 
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whose astounding energy, 


zest, and universal curiosity enable them to perform 


miracles of sightseeing 
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to go to Scotland. British railways are the 
dearest in the world. The climate is 
usually more agreeable abroad; the hotels 
are better and cheaper; the food is better 
and cheaper. 

Britons who assert that they really can’t 
venture abroad because of this, that, and 

the other, should contemplate the spectacle 
of the traveling American. Americans 
have a lot to learn about traveling, but for 
initiative and enterprise they leave Britons 
out of sight. An American meets you in 
the Strand and informs you that he is going 
to Rome. 

“Ah, Rome!” you sadly murmur. 
wish I could go to Rome!” 

And that American has traveled 
from three to six thousand miles 
before he has begun to travel! 

Further, contrary to the general 
impression in Britain, all Ameri- 
cans are not millionaires. The vast 
majority of Americans spend their 
lives in precisely the same endless 
task as the vast majority of Britons 
—the task of making both ends 
meet. 

Let me be realistic, in passing, 
about a matter which undoubtedly 
affects foreign travel. The sea is 
not a pond, nor is it a billiard table. 
Its surface has movement, and the 
malign influence of such movement 
upon the inward peace and tran- 
quility of the human organism is 
notorious. It can not be questioned 
that for a tiny percentage of men 
and women the sea is quite impos- 
sibly disagreeable as a mode of 

On a somewhat larger 
percentage the influence of the 
mere reputation of the sea is such 
that, without ever having traveled 
by sea, they have definitely decided that 


oor 


_ nothing will induce them to risk the enter- 


prise. With others a single voyage is 
enough. Nevertheless to most people a 
sea voyage is at the worst briefly un- 
pleasant. 

As for those who say that their state 


on a turbulent sea has been such that they 
were quite ready to be thrown overboard— 
they are not speaking the truth. If any- 
body had attempted to throw them over- 
board, trouble would have -arisen, and 
violent protests would have been made. 
A person who really welcomes death could 
not possibly ten minutes later be worrying 
about his seat in a train (as a man does) 
or conspiring to cheat the customs officers 
(as a woman does). Recoveries from 
genuine death-agonies are not so rapid. 
Just as patients suffer more acutely in 
the dentist’s waiting-room than in the 
dentist’s chair, so do travelers suffer more 
acutely from the anticipation of the sea- 





As for those who say they were quite ready to be 
thrown overboard—they are not speaking the truth 


evil than from the sea-evil itself. We all 
know the type which goes on board posi- 
tively determined to suffer, which does 
everything possible to make suffering a 
certainty, and which is disappointed if in 
spite of all it does not suffer. Of nineteen 
people out of twenty who avoid the sea 


from fear of the sea it may fairly be said 
that they are cowards by auto-suggestion, 
and that they ought either to defy their 
own cowardice or go to bed for the rest of 
their lives out of harm’s way. 

Last, are there not sovereign prevent- 
ives of the sea-evil upon the market? 
There are. On this subject of the sea I 
write as one who knows. In my time I 
have suffered. 

For people who have neglected to foster 
the habit of traveling, the difficulty is the 
same as that of the prospective bather 
who stands on the brink of the cold water— 
the difficulty of taking the plunge, a pure- 
ly nervous difficulty. Well, you plunge, 
you accept the horrid shock; and 
then you perceive that there 
was no- difficulty, you are all 
right, and indeed you feel 
rather proud of yourself as a 
plunger. 

Of course, the first thing is to 
decide just where to plunge. There 
is always a tendency to make this 
important decision on inadequate 
information. One asks friends for 
the fruit of their experience; one 
thinks of a city or country of which 
one has formed pleasing but per- 
haps delusive mind-pictures; or 
one merely chooses at hapha- 
zard. 

But the best way to begin to 
travel is to buy a few postcards, 
write upon them requests for facts 
and suggestions, and despatch 
them to railway companies, steam- 
ship companies, and travel agen- 
cies. It is a fact that many ma- 
jestic and wealthy corporations are 
extremely anxious, for reasons of 
their own, that you should travel 
by their routes and vehicles, or by routes 
and vehicles indicated by them. They 
flourish on you and such as you. To this 
end they employ large stafis and write 
and print huge quantities of illustrated 
broadsheets, booklets, and pamphlets, all 
of which they (Continued on page 201) 
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If something new tn heroes, a gentle, wistful 
heroine, a mysterious man, an opicer of the law, 
the maddest of mad ‘plots, and a stage setting 
of new Bohemia are not enough to imsure your 


attention, then look for the author's name. 
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HIS is a story of a strange country. 

It is large—two blocks of a city 

street, which is large in New York; 

it is old—twenty years, which is 

very old there—and it is distant and alien, 

though it is not forty-five minutes from 

Broadway, not twenty-five, for it lies east 

of Third Avenue, where our known world 

stops and an unknown world begins.- It is 

a country without a name, but it has an 

address: The Daylight Model Tene- 
ments, East of Third. 

Here, close to.the edge of the river, 
three houses hang, pushed to the outer rim 
of the town by the squalid life that buzzes 
and swarms around them, but planted 
there firmly, like sea-washed rocks. They 
are strongly built and thick walled, and 
they show a bristling front of green-barred 
balconies. The green paint looks never 
dry, but always new and gay. It stands 
out against the dark walls, the surrounding 
shabby buildings, the gray of water and 
sky, and it says: 

“Stop, look and listen. 
are here.” 

And what the paint says is true. 

They were planned, these three gray 
houses, by the rich for the worthy poor, 
but they are not quite in the taste of the 
poor or in any taste. They are out of 
place, like a smart dress in a shoddy shop 
which suits nobody and every one tries to 
wear; they are curiously tenanted. By the 
worthy poor, who find the bathtubs too big 
and the parlors too small; by artists who 
start colonies there that never thrive, but 
migrate to Greenwich Village again; by 
actresses with fortune ahead and others 
-with fortune behind; and by odd, vague 
beings who do not belong in any class at 
all, who live there because they can live 
nowhere else, and can not long live there. 
But it is a land where every one goes and 
nobody stays. 

The gray river surges past, and the gray 
sky hangs close, heavy with drifting 
clouds, and the gray houses stand still, but 


Strange things 


through them surges and drifts a life as. 


unresting as the river, as many-faced as 
the clouds. Pent close in the tiny rooms 
there are living hearts that make few artic- 
ulate outcries. They are all lonely hearts, 
and yet they are all alike. On every heart 
there, and on every face, the same mark is 
set, clear to read like the mark of a college 
term or a prison sentence. A look of 


wistfulness, of disappointment, of hope, a 
28 
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look of eternal 
youth, 

Dormant nas 
country of many 
stories, no story is 
ever finished. 
Things begin, but 
they do not end, 
and there is no real 
today, there is only 
tomorrow. Hearts 
can not break for- 
ever so close to a 
kitchen sink, to a half-heard tune of jazz 
on the broken phonograph next door. 
All the tragedies are jangled comedies, 
and all comedy is shadowed with lurking 
pain. So this country is as gay as youth 
or Bohemia or the Ghetto or Broadway, 
and it is more sad than them all, but it is 
not always sad. If you saw it some sum- 
mer morning, with the round, red sun 
creeping up from the low, flat river and 
the huddle of outlying islands, as if to 
light these three gray houses and these 
alone, you would say, 

“This is Fairyland that is here, East of 
Third.” 


. A. stood at the black oak table in 
the one window of the kitchen, living- 
room of his model tenement, reciting ““Ata- 
lanta in Calydon” out loud to himself, and 
washing socks. 

He recited absently, though accurately, 
for it was music, not meaning, that 
pleased him best in this poet who 
pleased him so well. His socks were of many 
colors, and of fine silk, and he washed them 
by a method of his own perfecting, with a 
special blend of soap flakes and in three 
waters, of a temperature nicely regulated, 
like a baby’s bath, and ready now in three 
papier maché basins before him, to be re- 
freshed from the copper kettle that steamed 
on the gas stove close by. And when he 
stopped to stare at the twilight stretch of 
river below his high window, there was 
pure content with the night, the socks, 
and the world in T. A.’s blue eyes. 


“When the hounds of spring,” said T. A., 
“are on winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and rustle of rain.’” 


T. A. dropped a coral-colored sock into 
the first basin, where it was to remain two 
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minutes by the ancient, chased watch in 
his hand, and regarded it tenderly. ~ 


“With ripple of rain,” he corrected himself, 
““And the brown, bright nightingale amor- 
ous 299 e aS - 


T. A. paused and frowned. He hi t 
the next line of the poem. No other trou- 
ble concerned him. In the gas-stove oven 
a casserole simmered, and T. A.’s last dol- 
lar had paid for the mushrooms that graced 
it. T. A.’s tiny, crowded kitchen was im- 
maculate, cooking pots and rare cloisonné 


side by side on the network of shelves, the — 


blue priest’s robe over the bath-room win- 
dow, a priceless, pedigreed rug on the fire- 


less cooker. T. A.’s bare, monk-like bed- — 
room was immaculate too, but behind the ~ 
closed door of his work-room was chaos, — 
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and in the heart of it the frame for the 
mural he had promised Van Dorn to deliver 
at the Allied Arts Exhibit to-night. The 
irame was finished, stained and aged by a 
process of T, A.’s own, and the picture was 
inished, too, a lovely, haunted dream of 
strange greens and blues, a seated woman’s 
igure called Romance. But there was 
something wrong with the woman’s eyes, 
30 the frame was empty, and T. A.’s phone 
was strapped with adhesive tape, for Van 
Dorn was a persistent man, made hard by 
commercial success, also he loved T. A. 
And T. A., who lived in the moment, was 
vashing socks. 

_ It was becaure he lived in the moment 
hat the Daylight Tenements knew so 
ittle of T. A. He had moved in unex- 
lained and unheralded, with a parroquet, 
+ 


s 


a life-sized Buddha, and no other links 
with the past. By the time the parro- 
quet died, every one on his stairway, the 
policeman, the chauffeur, and Marianina 
Myers, premiére danseuse with the Broad- 
way Follies, knew T. A. well enough to 
come to the funeral, but nobody yet knew 
who his people were, or where he came 
from or why. 

T. Arden was the name on his door. He 
had a regular income, paid in monthly 
instalments, and on the day it was paid he 
was absent all day and returned late at 
night and closed his door to all comers. 
It was paid in cash, for he never drew 
checks, but always gave bills or gold. He 
had many friends, but no affairs of the 
heart, and his friends were all new friends. 
He could paint as well as he cooked, and 


The bottle dropped to the foor and 
cracked, and an oozing pool of green 
completed the ruin of the prayer rug. 
“I’m sorry,’’ said T. A., “deeply sorry” 


he was the best cook in the Daylight Tene- 
ments. But he had a dread of exhibitions 
and sales, which was more thana shy 
man’s dread. This was all they knew 
and all they asked to know, for T. A. 
was—T. A. 

Man of mystery or plain citizen, with 
his past untold because it was not worth 
the telling, crook, detective, absconded 
bank clerk or vagabond Earl, T. A. was the 
best-ioved man in the Daylight Tenements, 
and that was enough for the Tenements 
and for T. A. 

He did not look like a man of mystery 
tonight. He was only a small, shy man 
in a paint-stained, corduroy sports suit, and 
a blue linen work-smock that matched his 
eyes. It was a clumsy garment, but te 
wore it with a swagger, like the unwieldy 
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armor of a knight; a young knight, for 
T.A.’s smile was young and his deeply-lined 
face was young, a boy’s face, wrinkled 
and lined by some mistake of fate, 
and his thick shock of red- gold hair 
a the bright light of morning in it. 

A. pushed it back from his forehead 
impatiently. 

“‘Where shall we find her, whither follow 
her?’”’ he asked. 

But he could not answer the question. 
It was not the line that was failing him, it 
was more; the magic, the mood was gone. 
Something had come between T. A. and 
the poem. 


Se G was wrong that he must 

put right before peace and the poem 
wouldcome back; what wasit? T.A. blinked 
and looked round him. The casserole was 
not burning on or boiling over. The muf- 
fled phone was ringing, but that only re- 
minded him pleasantly of Van Dorn, so 
angry and so faraway. Through the buzz 
of ‘the phone he heard faintly something 
else, had been hearing it subconsciously for 
five minutes. Something human and very 
near, but it was not in.the room. It was 
on the landing outside, and it was the 
sound, monotonous and very low, of a 
woman crying. 

T. A. knew that sound too well. He 
pulled down his frayed shirt-cufis, and 
sighed and straightened his shoul ders as if 
to receive a burden, then went to the door, 
threw it open, and peered through the 
dark outside. ‘They were saving of gas in 
the Daylight Tenements, and what he 
looked for was crouched in a corner of the 
darkest stair. It looked more like a shape- 
less bundle of clothes than a woman, but 
it was a woman, he thought; Marianina 
Myers, in distress for the third time that 
W éek—a low record, for Nina. 

“Tm in,” said. T. A. . “You don’t want 
to cry there. Cry here.” 

The heap on the stairs did not move. 
It only grew more quiet. Something 
about that hushed quiet went straight to 
BTSs heart, though the sobbing had not. 

“Here,” he repeated, and this time he 
meant it. 

And presently the crouched _ figure 
stirred, rose, and stood up tall and vague 
in the dark, then plunged across the land- 
ing, and collapsed, in’ Marianina’s best 
manner, in T. A.’s arms. T. A. drew it 
clumsily and hastily into his embrace and 
inside the door, which he closed and locked. 
Buck Dugan, ‘the policeman, was broad- 
minded, but the chauffeur across the land- 
ing was not, and he was T. A.’s warm 
friend, but not Marianina’s. 

“Tf you’d only ring my bell when you 
want to cry, and not start till you get in- 
side,” he suggested gently, but without 
hope. 

Marianina’s favorite cushions were in 
place on the red lacquered day-bed that 
filled a good fourth of the floor space, and 
T. A. deposited his guest among them, un- 
clasping the two arms that clung round 
his neck. It seemed to him that they let 
go more promptly than usual, 

“Just a minute,” said T. A. 

He added water to the casserole, wrung 
out the coral-colored sock, then moved a 
Chinese chair close to the day-bed and sat 
dow n expe ne on the broken seat. 

“Now,” he invited, “‘let’s go,” and he 
folded his hands and waited. 


East of Third 


But what he waited for was slow to 
come. There was no burst of confidence, 
no more sobbing. The girl on the cushions 
lay just as T. A. had dropped her, with one 
arm hiding her face. Under the dark 
cloak that covered her, her passive, slender 
body did not move. The cloak was a 
shabby cloak, with frayed edges, a broken 
tassel of tarnished, shoddy gold. Mar- 
lanina, even in distress, was never shabby 
before. Her trouble tonight must be real, 
if her troubles were ever real, but they 
never were, and T. A. knew the answer to 
them all. 

“Tt’s all right. Everything is all right,” 
he began, as he always began with Marian- 
ina. 

But she ignored this comprehensive 
statement tonight. 

“T mean to say,” he explained, “he’ll come 
back toyou. . Boundto. Any man would. 
I would myself. A man—any man—” 

T. A.’s audience was still not with him, 
and his sensitive soul perceived it. He 
tried again: 

“Suppose you are fired. You won’t 
stay fired. You never do. I’ve got a 
quart of old Chianti,” he added persua- 
sively. ‘The label’s faked but the stuff 
has bouquet. Suppose you aren’t under- 
stood. No girl is. Ought not to be. 
Spoils her game. A girl—any girl—” 


aT A. stopped, for his voicesounded hollow 

and flat and his cheerful sentiments 
seemed somehow an affront to the silent 
figure before him. Marianina was getting 
his goat, and nobody must do that, and 
surely not Marianina. 

“Here you are,” he said, and produced 
from a crumpled paper a Happy Fluke 
cigarette, his favorite and- Marianina’s. 
His last, but he lighted it, puffed once, 
and offered it. No hand reached for it, 
so he found a hand, drew it clear of the 
cloak, and opened the limp fingers. They 
did not close, and the Happy Fluke 
dropped to the floor, where it scorched 
T. A.’s favorite prayer rug unheeded, for 
T. A. was now truly alarmed. 

“My child,” he said, in a voice that 
Marianina had never heard, “is some- 
thing the matter with you? Something 
real?” 

“Ves,” said a muffled voice, ‘Oh, yes.” 

Then the girl on the couch threw Hoe 
her cloak and sat up and looked at T. A. 

The light that there was in the fast: 
darkening room seemed to center on her 
small, pale face, and it shone at T. A. 
through the gloom like a light itself. But 
the wide, brown eyes had no light. They 
were darker than the dark just before the 
stars come out, and they had the blank, 
waiting look of a sky that needs its stars; 
needs them so much that you want to 
hang stars there, and can not rest till they 
shine. Against T. A.’s crimson velvet 
pillows the girl’s hair-was velvet also; quite 
splendid hair, massed high, too heavy for 
the little head. The hair was a glossy, 
glinting black, and her dress was dull black 
and as shabby as her cloak. But within 
that limp, tired black was something un- 
tired and warm and alive. There was rosy 
underlight in the rounded arms that the 
full sleeves left bare, and a look of strength 
and bloom about the small, straight body, 
a look of youth. She was younger than 
Marianina. 


For this girl was not Marianina. T. A. 
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did not know who she was. He did not 
ask. He sat silent, intent on the picture 
before him. 

An almost perfect picture, but there was 
some false note, some flaw. It was what 
she held in her hand. A small bottle 
graceful shape, but filled with a murky 
liquid which was dull green in color; a 
sickly, impossible yellow-green. 

“Put that down,” said TIA “It's all 
wrong. It won’t do.” 

The girl gave a little startled gasp and 
clasped the offending bottle close to her 
breast, hiding it with both hands. T. A. 
pressed the hands apart. They resisted, 
then went suddenly limp, and the bottle 
dropped to the floor and cracked, and an 
oozing pool of green completed the : ruin 
of the prayer rug. 

“That’s better,” said T. A. “Chinese 
jade now—T’ ve got some—or emerald 
matrix—” 

He paused, bewildered. His guest, 
hands clasped on her heart in a melo- 
dramatic pose, was staring at the Ce 
pool with panic in her eyes. 

“T may have acted abruptly,” T. aS 
admitted, “but you will see my point when, 
you see ‘the jade against those ‘crimson 
pillows. I'll give it to you.” 

“My God!” said the girl, in the soft- 
est and sweetest voice T, A. had ever 
heard. 

“I’m sorry,” said T. A., “deeply sorry.” 

With Marianina or any woman who o 
haved unaccountably, that was the one 
sure-fire line. 

A flicker of light came to the girl’s neon 
ing eyes. “If you are sorry,” she said; ; “truly 
sorry, then you will help me and not inter- 
fere any more.’ 

“T shall be charmed, 2 said F A -cor- 
dially. 

The ghost of a smile fought he sail 
sad mouth. ‘You are kind,” she~ ‘said. 
“That is why I came in here. Your voice 
was kind, and I had a fancy to see one more 
face, ai face that was kind, before—be 
it have no. friends, you see. No ¢ 
him.” > - 

“You have me,” said T: A. unwisely. - 

A hand went out to him, and 
it; a thin, little hand, but it. ie cis 
not cold. ae 

“Tt was lonely,” she sighed, “out there 
in the dark. But he may be coming to- 
night. I asked him to. So I could not 
stay at home. I did not want him to be 
the one to—find me. It would ve ee 
too much. Yousee?”? — a Cal 


_ ale 
ap: A. nodded absently. On the ring fre 
ger of the hand he held, blazed and. 
Siieke a single, perfect emerald in the deli- 
cate, pretty setting of a decade ago. 
“That’s a blue green,” he explained. 
“You are a little mad, I think, but I 
like you,” the girl said dreamily. _ “T lik 
you so much. I think, if you don’t ae 
I shall kiss you once.’ inane 
“T do mind,” T. A. said haehiie: ae 
least, why waste time? Tell me how I can 
help you. What do you want to do?” — 
“You know,” said the girl in a small, 
scared voice. “How—how did you know?” 
“T know nothing,” T. A. began, but as he 
said it, it was no longer true, for her 
voice had told him more than her words, 
and her dark gazing eyes told him more. 
“Vou were going,” said T. A., “to— 
to—” (Continued on page 208) 








“X7OU don’t want to cry there,” said T. A. “Cry here.” The heap on the 

stairs grew more quiet. Something about that hushed quiet went straight 
to T. A.’s heart, and presently the crouched figure rose, and stood up tall 
and vague, then plunged across the landing and collapsed in T. A.’s arms 
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Queena Mario is an 
American girl who has 
gone five times as fast 
as any one else on the 
uphill road to success, 
by the simple expedient — 
of always working at 
least ten times as hard 
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The Little Prima Donna with the Springtime Voice 


IGHT in Mantua—jeweled night, 
warm with the caress of early 
spring. And in the old stone 
house shut from the world by its 

crumbling walls, Gilda dreamed of her 
mysterious lover. True, her dark and 
silent father had forbidden her to speak to 
any one at all, but this had been at church, 
as she knelt by the shrine itself. As well 
forbid flowers to blossom in the spring- 
time, as the heart of youth to turn from 
love. She took her candle from the old 
nurse who had mothered all her motherless 
years. Stars shone down upon her, and 
the great trees waved softly in benediction, 
as she turned with dreamy step to the 
winding stair 

A hush! In that greatest of opera- 
houses a hush of waiting—those two 
plaintive measures from a muted orchestra 
—then the voice—the voice of Gilda in 
that loveliest of all the coloratura arias— 
the “Caro Nome,” that has spoken the 
wistful wonder of budding love for three- 
quarters of a century It was Gilda herself 
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who sang—Gilda, the lovely, gentle 
child swept by a passion beyond her 
dreaming—Gilda with a voice like the 
sound of crystal rung by a master hand. 
Gilda with the voice of spring winds, and 
budding flowers, and blossoming almond 
trees. Gilda with the beauty of youth and 
springtime—Gilda with the voice of youth 
and springtime—Gilda, as the opera has not 
seen her for many a year, the incarnation 
of young enchantment and purest awaken- 
ing to love 

The last clear note, ineffably tender, 
died in the faintest whisper of sound, and 
then like an echo transmuted into 
super-air, that repeated phrase, unbeliev- 
ably high, like tiny bells far up among 
those soft Italian stars . vanished at 
last like a dream that has passed 
And then came in great, breaking waves 
of sound that rolled up at the little Mario’s 
tiny feet—the applause of a multitude, 
paying its best coin for the dream she had 
brought to them that night. 

Usually it takes ten years—always pro- 


vided you have the voice—and the tech- 
nique—and the personality to reach across 
the footlights and caress the hearts of your 
audience so that they will love you and 
cry “brava”? when you come out to take 
your curtain. And without any one of 
those things you wil never come out from 
behind that curtain, for the footlights of 
the great opera will never shine upon you. 

Last year the little Mario made her 
début at the Metropolitan in New York 
City—in that great house which is the goal 
of every singer’s ambition, more coveted 
than La Scala or Covent Garden. 

It has been an uphill climb. Work and 
nothing else can account for it, for beauty 
and voice and dramatic ability alone could 
never have done so much in so short a 
time. And it began when the little Queena 
was a pupil in one of the exclusive schools 
of Philadelphia, and the other girls put 
her out of the glee club because her voice 
drowned them all out. From that time, 
the story of Queena Mario’s life reads like 
one of the Horatio (Continued on page 162) — 
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ESPOTISM finds its chief sup- 
port in ignorance. Knowledge 
and freedom go hand in hand,” 
, said President Coolidge in his 
proclamation calling the American people 
to observe Education Week in Novem- 
ber, 1923. More than a century ago, 
James Madison recorded a similar con- 
viction: ‘Knowledge will forever govern 
ignorance; and a people who mean to be 
their governors must arm _ themselves 
with the power which knowledge gives.” 
Thomas Jefferson had a sublime faith in 
the people and in their ability to govern 
themselves—but it was an educated people 
that he always had in mind. He left us 
this ringing declaration, “If a nation ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never was 
and never will be.” Similar sentiments 
have been expressed by leading American 
statesmen, writers, and thinkers from the 
very foundation of our republic up to the 
present time, and yet development of 
ducation from the national point of view 
is been slow—amazingly slow, when one 
onsiders the purpose our forefathers had 
n mind. 
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Charl Ormond Williams 


It is not the aim of this article to decry 
the progress that education has already 
made in portions of this country, for we 
are justly proud of it; neither is it my pur- 
pose to attack the American ideal in edu- 
cation, for our nation is attempting to do 
in a truly democratic fashion for its 
25,000,000 boys and girls, all the children 
of all the people, what no other nation 
on the face of the globe is seriously at- 
tempting to do, and what few have even 
dreamed of. My object is to point out 
the fact that education has lagged behind 
the other great national interests and that 
the facilities for education are in no wise 
commensurate with the results expected 
from it: to substantiate these statements 
with a few incontrovertible facts; and to 
cite a remedy for existing conditions that 
has been carefully thought out and con- 
scientiously proposed and that is being 
earnestly and vigorously supported by 
several millions of public-spirited citizens 
in the United States and outlying posses- 
sions today. 

There never was a time in the history 
of the world when sound education was 
so much needed as now. Some of the 


The covered wagon of our forefathers has given way to the automobile everywhere, yet one-half of our 
25,000,000 children are going to schools but little advanced beyond the type that our forefathers founded 
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The purpose of the Education Bill, perhaps the most important 
measure now before Congress, and one that you should work for, 1s ex- 
plained by the Field Secretary of the National Education Association 


peoples of the earth have recently achieved 
democracy, while others have had it thrust 
upon them, and they have recognized, one 
and all, that in every democracy, old or 
new, the one outstanding obligation and 
chief concern is the education of the rank 
and file of its people. Daily, America is 
being pressed for the solution of problems 
about which her people know little, and 
in the final analysis it is the people who 
must pass judgment upon them. From 
the hour of our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence America has been a beacon star in 
the firmament of the nations, and the 
peoples of the earth have constanuy looked 
to her for inspiration and guidance in 
molding their own destinies. It is the 
cherished hope of our people that that light 
which has been shed to human beings in 
darkness in the far corners of the earth 
may never wane nor lose its luster. If 
America is to hold her place of leadership 
in the world—more than that, if she is to 
meet and solve the problems of our do- 
mestic life today—there must be a speed- 
ing up of education throughout the United 
States, in which the local community, the 
state, and the (Continued on page 104) 
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ws at his best in describing men 
who are in the world but not of 
wt. Here he pictures in his inimt- 
tably humorous way the worldly- 
wise education of a young 
Australian who on his first trip 
away from home was injected 
into the gatety of the Riviera 


The Story So Far: 
[J fiscal thee I would have re- 


fused if the choice had been left to 

me. But what could I do?. My 
sister Dorcas was dead, and here was her 
son, descended upon me from Australia 
with only a letter from Dorcas to account 
for his amazing intention to live with me 
for five years and learn the ways of the 
world. True, he was rich beyond the mad- 
dest dreams of fortune, but it was his naive 
and ingratiating trust in me that kept me 
from putting him bodily out of doors. 

I am a more than successful portrait 
painter, and my life in my villa on the 
I’sterel in Southern France is ideal. Into 
this existence of utter delight and beauty 
came this unheard-of nephew of mine, 
Amos Burden, after twenty years of living 
on an isolated ranch in Australia. He was 
more ignorant than can well be imagined. 
Manners he had never heard of. He had 
never seen an evening suit, or learned to 
dance, or eaten a salad. And I was to 
pilot him about my world for five years! 

[ took thought, and inspiration came to 
me. I sent.for Dorothea. If my wishes 
were consulted, I should never have to 
send for Dorothea. She would be always 
with me. But Dorothea prefers her eco- 
nomic independence, which she maintains 
by means of an embroidered-bag shop in 
smoky London. Dorothea is my step- 
daughter, the child of my wife who died 
many years ago. 

Dorothea came to the rescue, as I had 
known she would, and altogether she had 
a charming time of it. She took Amos 
in hand and drilled him in what to 
wear and how to wear it, the newest 
poems, French, small-talk—and all the 
thousand and one details that are the 
current coin of our life here in civilization. 
And Amos bore with it, surprisingly— 
at least, it was surprising until I remem- 
bered how all his life he had been under 
the domination of that stern réligieuse, 
his mother. Dorothea’s counsels—though 
no less stern—were pleasanter and—what 
is more important—Dorothea was young 
and deliciously pretty. 

The climax came one day when Dorothea 
had taken him toa tea. Half an hour went 
by, and he was back. It seemed the dancing 
had offended ‘his principles, so he had left 
without a word to any one—even Dorothea, 
whose escort he had been. I put before 
himan ultimatum. Either he could go back 
and make his excuses—or he would leave 
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my house. When he proved docile, I went 
back with him to ease the social friction. 

We sat at table with our hostess, the 
world and underworld of the Casino danc- 
ing by. - Suddenly I heard a gasp and a 
start from Amos. I turned. There, 
clasped in the arms of a South American, 
Ramon Garcia, was the Princess Ramiroff, 
whom I had just been painting and with 
whom I was more than half in love. Amos 
had met her on his first day at the house, 
and again on the Croisette. 

Our hostess complimented her dancing, 
and Amos turned his great head and 
growled. 

“T hate it!” 

“Why?” 





The 


“I hate the way that feller’s clawing 
her about. It isn’t decent.” 

I took the astounded lady aside and 
explained Amos. 

Later we met Dorothea, and I soon saw 
that Amos had punishment in store for 
him for his desertion of her. She was 
frigid—and I somehow felt disinclined to 
interfere. As for Amos—he simply dis- 
appeared, and for several days we had no 
knowledge of his whereabouts. 

Light came in the form of a telephone 
call from Nadia, the Princess Ramiroff. 

‘“.. . It is a question of the poor bear 
who has* behaved so badly . He is 
so unhappy Let me intercede for 
his forgiveness.” 
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The South American, in furious anger, swung Amos violently by the arm and 


apostrophized him in semi-barbaric French. 
man paused for breath. Then he said: ‘No comprennez. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


“Oh, yes, I forgive him.” 

“Thanks. I'll send him along to you 
for. dinner. Au revoir.” 

She rang off. Dorothea laughed her 
young, delighted laughter. 

“Oh, Daddums, don’t you know? Amos 
has fallen madly in love with Nadia. Oh— 
darling—a great artist like you—and 
so blind!” 

A sudden fit of unreasonable anger over- 
took me. Anger against Dorothea for 
being right. Anger against the Princess 
for encouraging the fellow. Anger against 
Amos for his colossal impudence. And 
anger, raging and violent, against 
myself, for being such a fool as to be 
angry. 


Amos stood stolid until the 
Talk English” 


Coming of Amos 


CHAPTER VII 

N FINE mornings —and, in this 
Land of Enchantment, most 
mornings are fine—I take my 
coffee and croissant on the red- 
tiled, sun-baked balcony of my bedroom. 
What though it be winter, a thick dress- 
ing-gown and warm slippers are ample 
protection against any lurking inclemency, 
and there I sit over the fragrant meal, my 
eves absorbed in the never satiating beauty 
of the only three things visible—the sea, 
the sky, the line of the Esterel. Sometimes 
I dream of painting the blue morning in its 

baffling light, but as yet I dare not . . . 
To express it, even crudely, one would 
need at least a hundred shades; no palette 


would be big enough 
for careful prepara- 
tion, no brain could 
be swift enough to 
mingle pigments ordi- 
narily set in order 
to capture the ever- 
changing values. 
There are blues and 
nothing else, sea and 
sky and mountain; a 
chromatic scale of 
blues from the deep 
Ionian to what seems 
to be pearl gray but 
is only murky blue in 
travesty. Not the 
suggestion of another 
color to give guidance 
to the eye: often not 
even the flash of the 
white or brown sail of 
a fishing boat: just 
blue and blue; the sky 
azure; the sea deepen- 
ing toward the west 
into ultramarine; the 
long line of low, de- 
lectable mountains 
standing out dream- 
ily in pure and pale 
turquoise, their bases 
swathed in a_ paler 
haze through which 
the villages of Théoule 
and La Napoule shim- 
mer aquamarine.’ No 
common earth can be 
viewed from my_bal- 
cony. I live in a blue 
ether of  illimitable 
tones of blue, in the 
pure light of infinite 
* space. 

So sat I on my bal- 
cony, the morning af- 
ter the return of my 
poor prodigal. 

He had come down 
to dinner the previous 
evening half-sheepish, 
half-defiant. Figura- 
tively, to have slain 
the fatted calf would 
have signified too great 
an appreciation of his 
foolishness. We re- 
ceived him as though 
nothing had happened. 

I could see him 
wrinkling a perplexed 
brow when he was re- 
ceived by Dorothea’s 

laughing gossip and by my own unre- 
proachful demeanor. As I have had 
reason to remark, Amos was not garrulous 
at meals, the stoking of the furnaces of his 
great frame being a matter of too deep a 
preoccupation. But when Dorothea had 
retired, and I had lit my cigar and Amos 
his pipe, he blundered into speech. 
“T’ve been rude, uncle. I apologize.” 
“My dear fellow,” said I, “it’s not a 
question of rudeness; it’s merely one of not 
quite understanding our ways, which must 
seem strange to you after Warraranga.” 
“Yes,” he said, “blooming strange.” He 
looked in a far-away manner at something 
on the wall over my head. “I wonder 
whether I ever was in sea. 
J 
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Somewheres on my way here I saw a 
wallaby in a cage—” 

[ interrupted him. Why let him develop 
the melancholy parallel? 

“Would you like to be back in War- 
raranga?”’ 


“T dunno,” said he. ‘‘Perhaps the 
wallaby wasn’t a case in point. He was 
sure of his bellyful, and the cage was big, 


and he could jump about just as he darned 
well pleased—” 

“So can you,” I smiled. 

“No.” said he. “i jump on people’s 
feet, and they holler out.’’ He reflected for 
a moment or two and continued: ‘No, I 
don’t want to be back. Leastways not yet 
awhile. We have no women out there like 
the Princess—or Dorothea.” And after an- 
other of his pauses, “I didn’t know there 
were such women in the world.” 





“Q@UCH women,” said I, with a reminis- 
cence of Steele, ‘‘are a liberal educa- 
tion to a young man.” 

He bent forward eagerly and brought his 
great hand down on the table. ‘That’s just 
what itis! Just what I’ve been feeling and 
not known how to say.” 

“But half a dozen are better than two,” 
said I, “and twenty are better than half a 
dozen.” 

“Ah!” said he doubtfully. 

“Some will teach you good things, and 
some bad. There are all kinds of sides to 
life which a man must learn if he’s going to 
hold his own in the world. It’ll take you 
about five years to get a superficial working 
knowledge of them; after which you can 
look around and fall in love and marry 
without dooming a pair of human beings 
to too great misery.” 

“Ah!” repeated Amos. 

As a contribution to the discussion the 
remark lacked brilliance. But his mental 
processes were obvious—the inverse of my 
arithmetical proposition, carried a step 
further to the principle of one being better 
than two. 

At this point Dorothea entered, cloaked 
for outer revelry, announcing her intention 
of joining the Crawley-Johnstones at the 
Casino. A check that had come in that 
day from the fraudulent embroidered-bag 
shop was burning a hole in her pocket. She 
must gamble or she must die. 

“Gamble?” cried Amos. 

Tlaughed. “What was I saying? Here’s 
a young woman who will teach vou some 
of the necessary bad things. Go along with 
Dorothea. All right, if you like,” I added 
in reference to my step-daughter’s mute 
imploringness, “‘I’ll come, too.” 

We whisked down to the Casino, where 
after the formalities necessary to gain Amos 
his card of admission to the Salles de 
Bacarat, we entered the lofty, discreet 
rooms where the idlers of Cannes con- 
gregate in full season. 

It was the first time his eyes had rested 
on such a scene. There was the elegance of 
the whole imaginable social gamut, from 
princes of the great world porphyrogenitic, 
born in the purple, to little princesses of the 
half-world, born in the gutter. To Amos, 
the spectacle was that of his first vision 
of the Princess in her low-cut evening gown 
multiplied a thousandfold. He gaped 
around at one woman after another. 

I held his arm. ‘My boy,” said I, “if 
you set properly about it, you can learn 
here in a month more than you could in 
two years elsewhere.” 


The Coming of Amos 


And I introduced him to Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset, a charming young widow with a 
past sans reproche and a future apparently 
sans peur. 

Of course, I know I ought to have de- 
vised other education for the sacred charge, 
my nephew. I ought to have sacrificed my 
pleasant life and taken him to London, and 
accompanied him on instructive courses 
through museums and _ historical monu- 
ments, and arranged for him to attend 
lectures on whatever they may lecture 
about in South Kensington, and trotted 
him round the various sermon-famous 
churches (so as to broaden his mind) and 
gathered together around my table—tea 
and dinner—such strenuous young intel- 
lectuals as my middle-aged contemporaries 
have managed to procreate, and generally 
given him all the advantages, within my 
command, of the higher thought and the 
lower corporealism. I am perfectly ac- 
quainted with the weight and the velocity 
of every stone which you may throw at me 
in rebuke of dereliction of duty. But to my 
pagan mind (for which, please remember 
the responsibility of Dorcas. my sister, and 
his mother), the principle involved in the 
pursuit of things that one ought not to do 
and the neglect of those which one ought 
to do has always appealed to me as that of 


the perfected existence of the free and. 


enlightened man. 

Therefore I make no apologies. Dorcas 
desired her son to see the world. I was 
showing it to him as it was my privilege to 
see It. 

While conversing casually with friends, I 
found that our entry with our gigantic and 
brawny young barbarism had caused a mild 
sensation, report of him having already run 
through Cannes. I must introduce him to 
all kinds of fair ladies; I must bring him to 
innumerable tea-parties, to lunches in more 
reasonable numbers, and to a few dinners. 
Had I accepted, I should have been bear- 
leader in ordinary for the rest of the season. 

Madame d’Orbigny swam down the 
center aisle and smiled her greeting. ‘“Won’t 
you introduce your handsome. nephew 
whom everybody’s talking about?” 


I MOVED a few steps and clutched Amos 

who, head and shoulders above the crowd 
round the table near by, was gaping unin- 
telligently at the wicked game. I made the 
requested presentation and, having left 
them sitting on one of the round central 
settees, gracefully retired from their 
neighborhood in quest of Dorothea. I 
found her at one of the small tables, gloat- 
ing contentedly over a stack of green 
hundred-franc plaques and red_ louis 
counters. I watched her win for a while. 
At last: 

“My dear,” said I. “The air is stale, the 
company’s flat, and a continuance of your 
game, I’m sure, would be distinctly un- 
profitable. I would suggest our all going 
to our comfortable beds.” 

“Leaving when I’m having the luck of 
my life? No, no— My last bank, I 
passed eight times.” 

I lifted polite shoulders, commended 
Amos to her speedy care when she should 
arise penniless, and made for home. 

I passed by the settee. Amos had gath- 
ered somehow another (figuratively speak- 
ing) fair dame, Miss Challenor, an inter- 
national tennis player, who prided herself 
on the fact that every ounce of flesh on her 
body—and it might well be measured by 


ounces—was pure muscle. She looked like 
a bit of old string, with a knot tied at the 
end of it fora head. The two ladies talked 
across Amos, who, striving to be polite, 


turned his heavy face from one to the other 


with the regularity of an automaton. 

I approached, made my obeisance and 
adieux. Toa restive Amos, I said: 

“You’re in the best and most adorable 
of hands. Besides, you’ve got to look 
after Dorothea when she has lost all her 
money.” 

Oh, the joy to get out of the evil-smell- 
ing, all-but-drugged atmosphere, into the 
pure, crisp air. The moon stood serene 
in the heavens, and the rippled silver gauze 
of the sea crept into the harbor. I walked 


down the quiet avenue of plane trees among — 


the soft and dreamy shadows and turned 
up the hill. 


DO not know at what hour Dorothea a 


came home. In London, where she lives 


in a flat over her embroidered-bag shop, she © 


can appear with the milk if such is her good 
pleasure. That she is at liberty to do the 
same in Cannes makes for the charm of our 
mutual relations. If I sat grimly up for 
her, she would loathe me. And I hate 
being loathed. 

So I went to bed, putting out of my 
mind the happenings of the day and think- 
ing (a sure way of inducing sleep) of the 
amazing picture I could paint on a ““five- 
league canvas with a brush of comet’s 
hair.” 

It was on my balcony, in the blue and 
pale gold of the morning above recorded, 
that I thought of the previous evening, 
although there was no great matter for 
reflection. ; 

I lit my after-breakfast cigarette, and I 
noted that the spiral of smoke from the 
end was only a few tones lighter than the 
blue mist swathing the Cybele bosoms of 
the Esterel. 


An infernal noise at my bedroom door — 


caused me to turn round and crane my 
head. It was Amos, who had burst in un- 
ceremoniously. He strode across the room 
to the balcony, the most dissolute, over- 
night figure I have ever beheld at nine in 
the morning. He was still in dinner cos- 
tume. His collar was crumpled, his tie 
somewhere round the back of his neck, his 
stiff shirt-front a grimy and creased dis- 
grace, with buttonholes bursted from 
studs, his unshaven cheeks a dingy re- 
proach. He plumped on the table a packet, 
which looked like letters enclosed in 
strained, yellow elastic bands. . 

“Vve got ’em,’’ he cried. 
to witness that I’ve got ’em. I don’t want 
to be had up for robbery. I ain’t got any- 
thing else.” He held up his hands kamerad 
fashion. “You can search me.” 

“What the deuce is this all about?” I 
asked, fingering the packet. 

He pounced on my hand. 
You're not going to read ’em, uncle. I 
haven’t. Have you got a big envelope and 
sealing-wax?” 

“Of course I have,” said I, impatiently. 
“But I don’t keep them in my bedroom. 
Ring the bell for Francois. No, wait a 
minute, and explain yourself. You ob- 
viously haven’t been to bed, and if you 
hadn’t been house-trained by your excel- 
lent mother, I should say that you’ve been 
making a beast of a night of it.” 

At this point, after a tap or two and a re- 
connoitering glance (Continued on page 92) 
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> Amos sat down deliberately 


omen cry for nothing, but not women like you. I 
what this feller has done to you” 


a ARCIA was only rude,” said the Princess, “and I was angry.’ 


by acard table. “I suppose lots of w 
ain’t .going from this room till you tell me 





The largest amount of rear estate ever 
owned by the majority of men is the plot 
on which their house stands; their greatest 
venture in finance is the owning of a home. 
For it they tie themselves down to a 
locality, they mortgage their future, they 
color their children’s lives as well as théir 
own. The choosing of a home site, then, 
Should be a matter of grave concern, and 
the selection made only after careful 
investigation of all the local conditions, 
present and prospective. One can never 
be absolutely sure about these things, 
but if this article is taken as a guide the 
chances of loss will be reduced toa minimum 


N A DAY’S motor tour through 
suburban districts about New York I 
counted hundreds of houses whose 
value had virtually merged with that 

of the land on which they stood. Many of 
them were once distinctive mansions. 
A few lay near fairly good business 


property. Lucky were the owners, for 
though the houses were prey for the 
wreckers, the increased land value had 
offset this oozing away of fortunes in the 
buildings. 

The majority of the houses seemed to be 
from twenty to fifty years old, and many 
were well preserved—good structurally for 
fifty years more. Their depreciation was 
due to changes in the character of the 
neighborhood and new fashions in build- 
ings. 

Some of the houses were hemmed in by 
stores, coal yards, railroad tracks, and 
tenement buildings. Factories had crept 
upon others. Along the banks of a once 
beautiful river dozens of houses had been 
reduced to zero value by the stream’s 
pollution. 

All this is only real estate history repeat- 
ing itself. You see its workings in all large 
towns. The value of a building commonly 
evaporates within fifty years. It is not un- 
common to see it happen within a few 
years. 

Everywhere are big old houses with 
mansard roofs—now of small value. You 
find houses with long narrow halls, old- 
fashioned plumbing, obsolete mantels, high 
ceilings, stained glass windows, large rooms 
—all relics of past fashions. Other houses 
have gone down in value because of 
population changes. 

This problem of location is the first 
thing to consider in buying a home or lot. 

We can not beat the ultimate loss of the 
building, but we can keep out of financial 
quicksands that will swallow the new home 
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before its time. Real estate is one of the 
safest of investments under right con- 
ditions. 

This article is the composite experience 
of a group of seasoned real estate men and 
owners, and I want to tell things that have 
happened to people in buying and selling 
homes. As a typical illustration, take the 
experience of a householder who failed to 
reduce the risk of location in home buying. 

The old home having become too small, 
John W and wife set out to buy another. 
They could afford to pay around $15,000, 
half cash. After exploration, they found a 
newly-built house in a restricted district 
that met most of their ideas, and they 
closed the deal. 

Within six months the abandonment of a 
trolley line left them without transporta- 
tion except for bus service ten blocks away. 
Too late, they learned that the discon- 
tinuance of the trolleys had been imminent 
for years. The family consoled itself with 


the thought that other bus lines would - 


develop. 

And they did. Within the year a large 
factory invaded the valley, on a river bank 
half a mile from the John W’s home. This 
wasn’t so bad, but the hoped-for jitney line 
proved a boomerang. Topographic con- 
ditions sent it through the residential 


district where the W’s lived, and most of- 


its passengers were sooty workmen. 

Whatever our theoretical democracy, we 
can not escape the truth that buses -or 
street cars crowded with factory-soiled 
people detract from the value of high- 
class homes. 

The iron-working plant brought other 
industries. Around the factories sprang 
up a scattering of workmen’s cottages, 
spreading up the hill. . Sporadic .stores 
appeared. 


The deed restrictions availed nothing. . 


While deed restrictions on the use of land 


are important, they do not control land 
roundabout. John W sold at half what he 
had paid—to a high-wage factory work- 
man. 


This could have been avoided by using 


the knowledge of a competent broker 
familiar with the region’s history and 
probabilities. The things that happened 
had been matters of expectation. It was 
certain that industry would claim its own. 

Such disasters are not always avoidable, 
but to walk deliberately into the snare has 


small excuse. It is dangerous to buy a home 


in a strange community, or perhaps in any 


locality, without a full report on the — 


region by a competent appraiser in your 
own employ—not an agent for would-be 
sellers. 

The best safeguard against such baneful 
influences is zoning, and in recent years 
this logical instrument of city growth has 
come into use by a large number of com- 
munities—often attacked in court, but 
generally holding its own. Zoning seems 
bound to become the rule, because it is 
merely the control of land uses for the 
benefit of the public, just as other forms of 
liberty are controlled. 


Yet zoning of itself does not necessarily 


solve the problem of location. In many 


communities zoning has been started too — 


late. In other zoned towns it is badly ad- 
ministered and an unsafe instrument for 
protection. 

In an unzoned town a typical episode 
was this: A family had scarcely occupied a 
new home when an undertaker bought the 
adjoining house and put out his sign. 
Protests had no effect. Instead, he built 


-an addition almost to the street line, and 


made it part of his establishment. The new 
home was ruined and went for half its cost 
to_a barber for combined home and shop. 

In another city, of 60,000 population, 
a majority of the streets has been invaded 


Some Snares for 
Home Owners 


By Edward Mott Woolley 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. WALLACE GILLIES 


The owner of this beautiful home, details of which are shown 
opposite and below, took pains to protect it and himself 


against the future. 


by stores, factories, public 
garages, and other discordant 
buildings. The town is no 
longer desirable as a place to live, and 
zoning can not remake it, however much it 
may improve conditions through a long, 
laborious process—gradually restoring the 
land in some measure to its best uses. 

Suppose you live in one of 
the many unzoned towns 
where the industrial element 
has refused to concede rights 
to home owners. A vacant 
lot next to your beloved home 
is seized by a hard-headed 
mechanic, and on it he builds 
a devastating repair garage. 
In your wrath you organize 
a zoning movement, and the 
ordinance, which you _ get 
through after a bitter fight, 
bars garages from prescribed 
residential districts. 

Now, in usual practise you 
can not evict this garage next 
door. But some night a care- 
less motorist tosses a cigarette 
stub into a pail of gasoline, 
and the usurping nuisance 
turns the sky crimson and dis- 
appears in illuminated smoke. 
Zoning now operates to restore 
the peace and value of your 
home, for the garage can not 
rebuild in that region. 

Thousands of families have 


garages, stores, laundries, or 
junk yards next door to burn 
or quit. Don’t join this out- 
raged, unhappy group of home 
owners, but know something 
about restrictions and zoning 
before you make a move. 
Then remember that all 


D. J. BAUM, Architect 


restrictions on the use of land are double- 
edged swords. Many purchasers of build- 


ing plots discover after getting title that 
they can not build houses of the character 
or dimensions they intended, but are re- 





Your home is just as important to you 


quired to set the house back 
so many feet and build their 
home garages so-and-so. 

At any rate, don’t build or buy a really 
expensive house, in any community 
whatever, without the ablest counsel you 
can get. You may think you know all 
the conditions—but do you? When in 
doubt, rent a house, or buy a 
small home and camp there a 
year before selecting the 
permanent location. The 
cheap house will be salable 
at eny rate, while the costly 
hous2 gone wrong would mean 
a heavy loss. 

A purchaser should be wise 
indeed. Do you know, for 
instance, what effect the erec- 
tion of a public school, hospi- 
tal, apartment building, arm- 
ory, or church in your neigh- 
borhood would have on your 
property from a resale stand- 
point? In Chicago a baking 
company put up a plant in a 
residential district. This local- 
ity was more adapted to man- 
ufacturing than to homes; the 
sophisticated house builder 
never would have gone there. 

Have you made a general 
study of population in the com- 
munity where you expect to 
build? In several cities where 
this research extended, real es- 
tate authorities offered this 
caution: 

“In regions immediately 
contiguous to industrial sec- 
tions there rises from the mass 
population an element finan- 
cially able to migrate to high- 
grade residential locations. 
From (Continued on page 158) 
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Living-room of the model apartment furnished by the Studio at the Garden Apartments, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


THE STUDIO'S MODEL APARTMENT 


The Studio of Furnishings and Decorations Furnishes a 
Home on a Two-Thousand-Dollar Budget 


URNISHING and decorating a 
home charmingly on a moderate 
sum of money are what the ma- 
jority of home makers want to do. 
Tens of thousands of our readers ask our 
advice as to how they may do it. What, 
then, could be more helpful than actually 
to furnish a small home for our readers 
in a way that would be appropriate alike 
for a house or an apartment! This we have 
done, and these pictures are the result. 

While the budget system for household 
expenditures is fairly well established, no 
system has yet been worked out that sim- 
-plifies the apportionment of the capital 
laid aside for furnishings. If one purchases 
a home costing from $12,000 to $20,000, 
it is safe to assume that about $2000 will 
be available for the furnishing, outside 
of kitchen equipment, linens, and silver. 
How is the two thousand to be apportioned 
among the five rooms, the hall, and the 
kitchen floor covering and curtains? 

In our experience, we find the best way 
is to decide upon the motive of decoration 
back of the house as a whole; then to 
visualize the pieces of furniture needed 
in each of the rooms, putting down their 
approximate cost on paper. Then see what 
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Helen Koues, Director 


In furnishing this apartment, the Sindio 
selecled furniture at mcdera'e trices from 
New Vork shops. Pieces approximating 
thee may be found, in most cases, in 
trade-marked lines throughout the country 


the totals of the rooms are and if you are 
coming within the budget. The next step 
is to shop for the furniture of the type that 
you want, and get prices. In some cases, 
you can do better than you expected for 
one piece of furniture, while you may have 
to pay a little more for something else. 
If you are to adhere to your budget, you 
should find the necessary articles and know 
that you are inside your budget before you 
make your initial order, or buy the first 
piece. This is what we have done. 

As prices vary throughout the country, we 
will not quote them here. At the end of this 
article, we give the total cost of each room. 

The Studio has not only a policy on 
furnishing, but an ideal—that every piece 
of furniture which goes into a home should 
have enduring qualities of beauty and 
usefulness; that everything bought today 
may serve, not only today, but tomorrow 


and tomorrow. If greater fortune permits 
more beautiful furnishings in the future, 
the things first bought will continue to 
serve, although perhaps in a different way. 
The small tables and windsor chairs in the 
living-room of today may find their place 
in a hall or a bedroom of the future. 

Jackson Heights Garden Apartments 
afforded the Studio an opportunity to show 
how a living-room, dining-room, hall, bed- 
rooms, and a sun-room may be made into 
not only a comfortable, but a charming 
home, at. a very moderate expenditure of 
money. At the request of the owners of 
the apartment, the Studio began where 
all good furnishing should begin, with the 
proper treatment of the floors and walls. 
The floor plan shows that the living-room, 
dining-room and book-room open into each 
other—a broad doorway between the two 
former and glass doors between the two 
last. A glimpse of this is shown in the 
picture on page 45. 

What is the motive back of the furnish- 
ing of the apartment as a whole? Upon 
this are dependent the color scheme, the 
placement of the furniture, the lighting 
and accessories. We determined to give 
livableness and comfort with an English 
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Editor's. Note | 
The budget on which this 
six-room apartment was 
furnished, with a greater 
number of illustrations 
‘and more detailed de- 
scriptions, is now ready 
in folio form. Price, 25¢. 
Address Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decora- 
tions, Good Housekeeping 
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On this and the opposite page is shown the living-room. The walls are 
soft green, the chintz yellow, patterned in red and brown, and the rugs 
rich in design but so subdued in coloring that they sink into the back- 
ground. The couch and easy chair solidify the scheme by being uphol- 
stered in téte de négre sateen. Above is a glimpse of the book room 


We are indebted to 
the following firms 
who exhibited in 
the budget house: 
all hangings, uphol- 
stery, oriental rugs 
and carpets, Arnold 
Constable & Co.; 
rage rugs, The 
Hearthstone Stu- 
dio;living-room fur- 
niture, R. H. Macy 
& Co.; dining-room 
and child’s room, 
Artcraft Furniture 
Co.; main bedroom, 
Hearthstone Furni- 
ture Co.; lamps and 
accessories, The 
Poynton Shop and 
Seer Bros: 





































The hallway, dining-room and living- 
room, which open into each other, are 
all painted the same soft green, and 
carry out variations of the same color 
scheme. In the dining-room, the wal- 
nut table and chairs are combined with 
a sideboard and two consoles painted 
yellow. The curtains are of American 
beauty sateen, the carpet brown, and the 
chair pads of yellow and red glazed chintz 
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eighteenth century feeling—not a “pe- 
riod” scheme in any sense of the word, 
but the beauty and grace of this period 
was our inspiration. Let us then con- 
sider, first, the color scheme; second, the 
type and placement of the furniture; 
third, the lighting and accessories. 

The pictures of the living-rooms speak 
for themselves. The color scheme—that 
is, walls, floors, curtains, and every ac- 
cessory that goes in the rooms—is in the 
tones of green, yellow, brown, grayish 
mauve, and mulberry or American 
beauty, this last. tone being used for the 
accent or in the smaller areas. 

To give a feeling of spaciousness the 
walls and the woodwork of the hall, 
living-room and dining-room (which are 
given a paneled effect by molding) are 
painted the same gray green, known as 
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Adam green. The sun room beyond has 
a grayish mauve tinge which blends with 
this tone and yet gives variety. 

In the living-room the gay color is in 
the chintz—the famous Lord Baltimore 
pattern with a yellow ground patterned 
in red with accents of dark brown and a 
touch of black. The davenport and the 
Lawson chair are in dark brown sateen. 
The rugs carry subdued brown and yellow, 
which blend and yet contrast with the 
green of the walls. : 

The color scheme of the dining-room 
is given solidity by the table and chairs 
finished in walnut. The brown rug has_ 
a hint of the red tones in it and the cur- 
tains hover between the deep American | 
beauty and a mulberry tone. The corner 
cupboard, painted to match the walls, has — 
a panel of yellow wallpaper in the door, 
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The corner cup- 
board is a delight- 
ful variation of the 
china cupboard and 1 
is painted the same 
color as the walls. | 
In the door is a . 
panel of yellow wall 
paper with a deli- 
cate but colorful de- 
sign that combines 1 
all the colors used . 
in these three rooms | 

: 


That separate 
pieces which do not ' 
match but are har- 

monious in line may 
be combined in a 
delightful room is 
proved by this | 
dining-room. This ‘ 
method of furnish- | 
ing has another ad- ; 
vantage in that it 
permits one to pur- 
chase gradually 


and the sideboard and console table repeat 
the yellow tone and give variety and charm 
to the room. 

The sun room, a most attractive room 
in itself, with large windows on two sides, 
is given a double usefulness and much 
added charm by turning it into a book 
room for the man of the family, who too 
often has no room of his own. At a com- 
paratively small cost the bookcases you 
see here were built in, space being allowed 
for cupboards below. This room depends 
for its color on the gay bindings of the 
books, and let me say that should you pos- 
sess but few books, don’t wait to accumu- 
late them. Build your bookcase and put 
the books you have 1n place, and see with 
what rapidity new books fill the shelves. 

An interesting point in the construction 
of this room is the fact that the left wall 













‘The second bed- 
room is planned for 
a child and a color 
scheme of pink and 
white with powder 
blue as an accent 
was used. The cur- 
tains and rug are 
pink, the bed, 
dresser and mirror 
painted blue, and 
the small table and 
chair are of maple 


_ The cool charm of 
maple and delft 
blue was chosen for 
the bedroom where 
the curtains were 
of toile de jouy 
with a blue design 
on a cream ground 
bound and finished 
with a blue valance. 
The maple beds 
are reproduc- 
tions of a good 
Colonial design 


conceals a wall bed and a recess for dress- 
ing. Here we have placed a dressing- 
table, while the door between the two 
bookcases at the right of the picture 
opens into a complete bathroom. Here, 
then, is a room in which to read, to write, 
to play, and yet upon occasion it may 
become a comfortable bedroom. : 

Cream is the color of the walls of the 
main bedroom, with the furniture of 
natural maple (soft. yellow) and hangings 
and dressing-table of blue, a deeper blue 
being repeated in the rug. 

The second bedroom, for a young girl 
or child, has a delicately-striped, pink- 
and-blue wall-paper, with pink curtains, 
and a window shade and chair cover of 
flowered glazed chintz. The furniture 


is painted blue and is of Colonial design. 
The woodwork (Continued on page 170) 
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In both the bedrooms and the dining- 
room the furniture was bought unfin- 
ished, and painted and finished to our 
order. If the finishing can be done by 
the amateur craftsman, a considerable 
saving of money can be effected. Very 
feminine is the dressing-table above 
draped in blue sateen. It isa kitchen 
table cut low with shelves added be- 
low. The front sections open outwards. 


Jked-headed gipsies from 
Bessarabia, and towering, 
wild-eyed men with beau- 
tiful tall wives from the 
Hungarian pustas, came 
riding on their big horses 


HAT spring had been long in coming 


to the marshland between the 
Danube and the Black Sea. Not 


that the winter had been too long— 
there had been a late fall, a scarlet fall— 
but spring had been detained somewhere. 
In May the burning stumps were still 
sizzling and crackling on the hearth of the 
high-ceilinged, oak-beamed room, the liv- 
ing-room of Boyar Verde. There were two 
fingers of frost yet on the window-panes. 
Murad, the Tartar servant, wrapped in an 
old rug, the brown turban pulled over his 
small, beady eyes, was telling to the children 
of the house, three in number, for the thou- 
sandth time, the story of the seasons of the 
year, to which even George, the boyar’s 
eldest son, whose little black moustache 
curled over a high lip under an arched nose, 
listened attentively. 

“Spring, a beautiful young girl dressed in 
green, comes to see her white-haired grand- 
father,” Murad said. “Now, if she fol- 
lows the advice of her mother, the 
spring of yesteryear, she will not allow 
the soft-spoken, bad-mannered moon 
to detain her, and she will arrive in 
time to see her white grandfather before 
he melts. The moon is an old villain. 
When it is winter, he stays in the sky 
longer than the sun. 

“Summer is a young man sent to meet 
spring. If he follows the advice of his 
father, he will neither hurry nor tarry any- 
where. And it is well he should not show 
too great an anxiety for meeting spring, 
yet meet they will. 

“Fall is the married life of spring and 
summer. The fruits on the trees and the 
fields are their children. Then, when the 


children depart, spring and summer 
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wallow 


become winter 
of yesteryear.” 

But that spring had evidently been de- 
tained by the villainous moon, for it was 
May and not even a message had arrived. 
The first group of swallows, that had come 
in a small wedge from the south to visit 
their nests, were freezing on the green 
steeple of the church, where they went to 
sun themselves. The violet blue of their 
wings had lost its brilliancy, and so cold 
were they that they flew with halt-closed 
wings—with no strength to spread them 
fully, even when they fell to the ground. 

Murad, the Tartar, filled his master’s 
house with them. He picked them out of 
the snow and warmed them back to life 
under his shirt. His own room was like an 
overcrowded bird-cage. They swarmed 
there like bees, chasing one another to the 
ceiling, and twittered and pecked and 
quarreled. There were so many blue- 
winged devils in the kitchen the cook had 
to fight them off from around the pots on 
the stove. In the large living-room of the 
boyar himself, there were at least a hun- 
dred swallows, pulling feathers out of one 
another and building nests. 

“‘Air-fish,” Murad called them, ‘for 
their way of flying is more like a dolphin’s 
diving.” 

Still, even the wisest moon can not 
detain spring forever. On a morning the 
frost began to leave the window-paues. 
Something seemed to have stirred every- 
thing and everybody. Even Baba Toaca, 
the old gipsy woman who had been the 
boyar’s wet nurse, seemed to have become 
younger. She spent hours looking at her- 
self in the little hand mirror she carried in 
one of the numerous folds of her colored 


and soon the spring 





skirts The horses neighed, the sheep 
bleated, and the fowl kept up an inter- 
minable round of crowing and cackling. It 
was just as cold as the day before, if not 
even colder, but swallows trooped around 
doors and windows, pecking, twittering,’ 
quarreling, demanding their freedom. 
Baba Toaca was for releasing them im-' 
mediately. It was a sin to keep swallows 
indoors. Murad argued they should be 
kept another day or so. The boyar pon- 
dered for a while, then he said: 

“Let them out, Baba Toaca.” 

In a few seconds the birds had taken 
their flight to freedom and death. For that 
very afternoon the last blizzard arrived in 
the Dobrudgea. It was the Black Russian 
Blizzard. Coming from the land of the 
Russians the blizzard had hugged the shore 
of the Black Sea, and when he had raised 
his horde from the folds of the earth, he 
raided—raided with them the inland on 
the march across the Danube to the Car- 
pathian mountains, where all black bliz- 
zards end. 

While that blizzard howled and 
screeched, there was a knock at Boyar 
Verde’s door, and Gane, the young gipsy 
horse trader, came in, followed by a few 
women huddled in rugs and furs. Before 
the door was closed again, a half-dozen 
swallows had wedged in or had been tossed 
in by the wind. Murad opened the door 
wide. Instantly the room was filled with 
smoke and snow. When the air had 
cleared a little, a school of swallows were 
hopping around.and hiding like mice under 
the bed. The whole household laughed and 
coughed until tears came. Then they 
turned around to Gane and the women. 

‘‘We came here because we were freezing, 
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Boyar Verde,” Gane explained. ‘But we 
are warm again. I never knew laughter 
-warnis so!” 

And his laughter was so infectious they 
all started to laugh again, watching the 
birds peep out from under the large low 
bed. 

+ “Who else is with you?” the boyar 
asked, stroking his Jong black beard as he 
leaned back in his throne-like high chair. 

» “My people, all of them. They are out- 
side in the wagons, with the dantchiuks, 
the children. I am barosan now that father 
is dead. You knew he died, Boyar, did 

ou?” 

“Stable the horses and call everybody 
in: what are you waiting for?” shouted the 
boyar’s son, George, who knew what his 
father would say. ‘It is an insult to this 
house not to have done so even before 
asking permission.” 

“Tt’s a wise son who knows his father,” 
Gane answered, but George and Murad 
were already outside attending to the 
work. 

He was a rash and romantic young man, 
“George, but when it came to work he did 
as much as three men. 

That blizzard lasted four days. There 
were four days of fresh story telling and 
song and dance. For Gane’s people could 
all sing and dance, and a few of them could 
play the violin. The whole house was 
crowded with gipsies. They slept wherever 
and whenever they could; leaning against 
‘walls in sitting postures and closing their 
eyes, when they did not dance and drink 
the red wine, or eat the salted fish that was 
being broiled slowly on a spit over the fire. 
George drank and danced with them, his 
father having given him over the hostship 
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for the while. Then, on the fifth day, the 
blizzard had blown himself to other lands. 
The door was opened again, the gipsies 
and the swallows going their way to free- 
dom: to brown forests, green fields, blue 
mountains, and silver rivers and brooks. 
And the boyar and his son and the servants 
of the house calling to them, wishing them 
good luck, laughing, joking. When they 
had gone, father and son looked at each 
other in silence. ; 
“Make sure they haven’t taken any- 


thing,” Baba Toaca was admonishing 
Murad. ‘When gipsies go, things go with 
them.” 


“They haven’t,’’ Murad answered an- 
grily. The two were forever bickering. 
“They could never take what they have 
given us, Baba Toaca. ‘Opportunity for a 
good deed,’ says the Koran, ‘is the greatest 
pinion 

‘“Hm-m—” muttered 
“ou and your Koran!” 

“Murad did not know. For some one had 
taken more than she had given. George 
was a little over twenty and a strong and 
impetuous youth, and Natalia, Gane’s sis- 
ter, was of the same age. Living warm 
amber she was. With eyes like black velvet 
and lips like frozen flames. And she had 
said to him before leaving: 

“T love you. But your people crawl, and 
we fly. Sometimes, when we have to, we 
crawl alongside your people. But you can 
never flv. Your wings are nailed down to 
your walls and roofs. When you have torn 
yourself loose from the nails, come, not 
before.” ; 

A proud girl she was, Natalia, proud to 
be a gipsy, a gipsy chief’s daughter. She 
would not stay with George on his large 


the old woman, 


Asamagnet dragged at the 
bottom of a river attracts 
particles of steel and iron 
rusting in the mud, the 
straying tribes were attrac- 
ted to the caravan of Gane 


domain which he was to inherit from his 
father. 

A week later, Boyar Verde, who had re- 
turned from Braila, having crossed the 
Danube in a row boat, said to his son: 

“Gane and his people are on the other 
side. He told me Natalia has been crying 
because of you. If you have been crying 
because of her, it were better you row 
across the Danube now. The boat is at its 
mooring.” 

That’s the kind of man the boyar was. 
Whatever one had to do, he urged it was 
better done immediately. He rowed his 
son himself across the Danube without say- 
ing a word. There were tears in his eyes, 
and they rolled down his long black beard. 
His only son was leaving home to follow a 
gipsy girl! Well, he had done the same. 
And then the girl had followed him to his 
home. She was dead now. His grand- 
father and great-grandfather had done the 
same, each marrying a gipsy woman. 
Still he wept.. It would be lonesome with- 
out his oldest son. The others, three in 
number, were too young to be companions. 
He was extremely proud of his handsome 
son. 

A few hours later George was in Gane’s 
camp on the outskirts of the city, on the 
shores of the Danube. 

‘Have you come to see the fair?” asked 
Natalia. 

She had run breathlessly to meet him 
when she saw him coming. Now she tried 
to appear as calm as if she had never told 
George that she loved him. 

“No, I have come to fetch a pocket- 
knife father forgot to take back from 
Gane,” he answered without wincing. 

‘Vou did well. Knives breed ill feeling,” 
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she called to him, as she hopped away to 
the brook to fetch water in the painted 
wooden pails she carried dangling from a 
stick over her left shoulder. 

She did not act as if she was flattered by 
the boyar’s son’s attentions. He looked 
after her, but did not follow her. She 
splashed the water and waited a while. 
But when she saw him going on to Gane’s 
tent, she passed him by, walking rapidly 
with the brimful pails without looking at 
him. 

Her feigned indifference maddened him, 
but he was not letting her see what was 
going on in him. There was much work 
to be done in the camp. Wheels had to be 
re-rimmed, axles straightened, horses shod. 
He went to work witha will. The blizzards 
of that winter had enlarged small rents in 
tent and wagon canvas. Nota pot that did 
not leak, not a whip that did not have to be 
replaited. _Gane and his men and ‘their 
women worked furiously, from early 
morning to late at night. He joined them. 
He trod the bellows to Marcu’s forge and 
helped at the anvil. Marcu, with his bare 
arms and long red beard, looked as though 
he himself had just been taken out from 
between the hot coals. At the end of the 
first day they had finished a hundred shoes. 
George’s arms and shoulders ached, his feet 
burned, his mouth was dry, and he could 
not breathe freely. He had not yet 
learned to keep his lips tight when near the 
forge, and the heat and smoke had parched 
his throat. 

“We shall yet make a smith out of him,” 
laughed Gane, as he filled the brown glazed 
bowl with stew from the pot hanging over 
the fire. 

George fell asleep with the food before 
him, while the others were still eating. He 
was too tired even to think of Natalia. 
When he awoke, hours later, he was 
covered with a heavy rug,'a cobritza, from 
the tent of the women. He looked at it and 
closed his eyes, smiling to himself. He 
knew who had covered him. 

“She loves me, loves me,” he muttered: 


HEY were all set for the fair the follow- 

ing day. The tents were up, the horses 
were groomed. The necklaces of golden 
ducats on the women were shining brightly. 
It was a bright spring day. The air was 
like strong wine. The fair had only begun, 
and Gane was already bargaining with a 
white-trousered, long-haired peasant for a 
horse he wanted to buy. Suddenly there 
was great commotion in the vicinity. The 
gendarmes came riding their swift, small 
horses. They had orders to drive the 
gipsies away from-the fair. Gane argued 
and bribed in vain. George, who knew one 
of the gendarmes, explained to “him the 
hardships the people had already endured. 
It was in vain. He was sorry for them, but 
orders were orders. Less than an hour 
later the tents were rolled, the horses were 
hitched to the wagons, and while the fires 
that had been put under the pots were still 
smoldering, the tribe was on the road 
again. Gane’s face had darkened. His 
large black eyes were bloodshot. He was 
driving the horses with one hand and 
clutching the hilt of his knife with the 
other. 

Toward the evening Gane’s tribe came 
upon another camp of gipsies bound for the 
place they had been driven from. It was a 
larger tribe than Gane’s. The men came 
over to his camp, sat at their fires, and 


Swallows 


talked angrily as they passed the bottle of 
brandy. Gipsies were being driven in all 
directions. It was a crime; 

“Where is Stan?” Gane called, staggering 
half-drunken to his feet. ‘Stan, Stan!” he 
called. 

Stan, the violinist of the tribe, was telling 
stories to a girl from the other camp. He 
never lost much time when women were 
about. 

“Here I am, Gane.” 

“Bring out your violin,” ordered Gane. 

Then he sat down again. 

Slowly, with a broad bow played the 
whole length, Stan began a wailing song 
that rose from the marrow of the world. 
On tiptoes the men and the women neared 
the player and formed a large circle. And 
as the melody became clearer in its out- 
line, the women began to lean on the men’s 
shoulders, encircling their necks, searching 
for their hands, burying their pale brown 
faces in the breasts of their companions. 
George felt a soft hand glide into his and a 
warm cheek touch his. She had kept away 
from him the whole day—yet he knew 
whose hand it was, whose cheek it was. 
Stan’s song of life had brought her near 
him. 


HEN, suddenly, Stan broke into a wild 
and violent dance melody. Feet began 
to move, arms were locked, voices were 
raised in song and loud cries, and the dance, 
the Oulea, was on. Those too old to dance 
clapped their hands to the rhythm and 
tended to the fire. But there were few that 
did not dance, and the bottle passed from 
mouth to mouth—drinking while they were 
dancing the dance of anger, the Owlea, the 
dance of the untrammeled children of the 
road. Natalia was dancing with George. 
He felt as they felt. His mother’s blood, 
his grandmother’s blood, urged his feet. 
‘Another Oulea,and you will dance as well 
as a gipsy,” she complimented. Then, 
“Have you fetched the knife for your 
father?” she chided him. 

“Not yet. I only wanted to see the fair,” 
he answered back, laughing and squeezing 
her arm, as he looked into her dancing 
coal-black eyes. 

They were in the midst of their great joy, 
the dance having freed them of anger, when 
the gendarmes were upon them again. 
They were miles away from any house, ina 
valley between wooded hills. They were 
not disturbing any peace. ; 

Gane staggered up to the men of the law, 
his hand holding on to the hilt of his knife. 

“We won't go,” he thundered. 

“We won’t go,’ thundered a hundred 
men and women. 

Then they all began to yell at once. 
Some begged; others argued and cursed. 
Of a sudden a loud crash was heard. Stan 
had broken his violin to splinters and was 
yelling like a madman. Then they -all 
began to yell and curse. The children 
cried, the dogs barked, and even the scared 
horses neighed. While this was at its 
height, the gendarmes, a half-dozen of 
them, lifted themselves hurriedly on their 
horses and rode away at full gallop. 

Amazed at their departure, the gipsies 
looked open-mouthed after them. George 
searched for Natalia. He found her near 
her tent, biting her fists in great anger. 
When he wanted to take her hand and 
speak to her, she hissed at him: 

“Go where you belong, with the others,” 
and she pointed in the direction the 


Natalia was talking to him, trying to per- 































gendarmes had ridden away, and went into 
her tent. 

Around the fire the men of the two 
tribes were talking earnestly. They 
looked at George when he approached them 
and remained silent. Gane told them that 
he was “Ashene,” like one of their own. 
Still they remained silent. The boyar’s son 
withdrew to the tent he shared with Gane. 
The whole night long the men talked. In 
the morning the two tribes had joined 
together with Gane as the leader. r 


They were over a hundred male souls 
now. At the next village they met again a 
few gendarmes, but the men of the law did 
not dare stop the large caravan or interfere 
with them in any other way. It gave the 
gipsies added courage. They camped in 
front of the inn, and no one dared interfere. 
Only they were too many to do any busi- 
ness there. The village itself was not much 
larger in population than the combined 
caravan. : 

All humbleness and fear of the 
gendarmes and the population seemed to 
have left the ¢ziganes. Indeed, when Gane, 
Stan, Marcu, and George went into the inn 
to buy some provisions, the frightened 
innkeeper did not dare ask too high a price. 
Gane looked at Stan, Marcu looked at the 
two of them, then Stan offered just half of 
the price asked for a pair of boots. 
flabby fat Greek protested, whined. 
Marcu, Gane, and George left the place, 
forgetting to pay for the drinks. —_- 

“Go pay,” George urged. ‘Pay for what 
you have taken.” Sa 

But Marcu laughed loudly. A while 
later Stan came out with two pair of boots 
dangling from his arms. One pair, 
trimmed with red leather on the uppers and 
green stripes on the calf, was for his girl, 
for Tita, the curly-haired one. 

“He gave me the two pair for the price he 
had asked for one pair, and I owe him the 
money for both. I think I shall fiddle for 
the money,” he laughed. F. 


“Ey OW? What? Why?” George asked. 
He hated such things. One should 

pay for the things one likes or needs. 
“Well, I told him how many we were, — 
and that we had a Voevod, and that we had 
been robbed long enough, and that he had — 
better be friends with us from now on.” 
They laughed and slapped Stan on the - 
shoulder. Only George was dissatisfied. 
Such things boded trouble in the near 
future. Yet being feared was so new a sen- 
sation that the gipsies got drunk on it. 
But that day, as they traveled, Gane was 
brooding. He was driving in his best 
clothes. He had put on the new-high boots 
and fastened jingling spurs to the heels. 
He wore his fur cap of black astrachan. 


suade him to do something she wantcd 
him todo. She had great weight with him. 

They passed several villages, each too 
small for them to stop and try any barter- 
ing. That night, when they camped, 
several men took a hand with Gane’s 
wagon. They unharnessed his horses, and 
youngsters were set to groom them. They 
pitched his tent while Stan and Marcu 
acted as overseers, wearing their best garb. 
As to Natalia, she had put on all her own 
jewelry and some that was given her by the 
other women. She was the Voevod’s sister. 
They approached (Continued on page 220) 


at Natalia and declared himself willing to join Gane’s caravan if she 
And the festivities began at once. George was watching Natalia 
eagerly several times, when Gane was otherwise occupied 


NE-EYED Jorga had one look 
were given to him as wife. 
from a distance. He saw her looking around 
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Lewis shows two versions of 
' the newest small hat with Paisley 
used to trim the-one at left 


How hap pily straw and velvet may be 
allied is shown by the Suzy and Ger- 
maine Page hats, so different intype 
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| Spring Hats are Small, and Made 


of Straw and Felt or Velvet 


ie 


T IS none too early toconsider the spring 
| hat, for a balmy day at this season— 
the forerunner of a blizzard, perhaps— 
makes winter hats seem old: and heavy. 
The new models have a new turn to them, 
though women are reluctant to give up the 
cloche, the helmet-shaped hat that so long 
has concealed all deficiencies of the coiffure 
and thrown a kindly shadow over the eyes. 
The modistes offer a compromise in the 
shape of a small hat which is a sort of half- 
cloche; that is, the brim shades the eyes-in 
front and is rolled up in the back; is rolled 
up on one side only; or there is a brim in 
front only and none in the back. Reboux, 
in a bold effort to abandon the small, 
helmet-shaped hat, has designed the hats 
shown on the opposite page. Very new, 
they have been most successful and are 
worn by many smart Parisiennes. 


Hats for Spring 


For early spring, hats are made of straw 
and felt or velvet—the crown of straw and 
the brim of velvet, felt, or satin. A straw 
turban has a close, up-turned brim of gros- 
grain ribbon. Another has a brim of satin 
ribbon in two tones, harmonizing with the 
color of the straw crown. A black satin 
hat is trimmed with flowers of toile de Jouy 
in relief. Sports hats are made of chenille 
or wool, knitted of leather, felt and tricot 
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combined, or of plaid fabrics combined 
with felt. Scotch plaids figure in some 
models, worn with plaid scarfs. 

In general, ribbons are much used as 
trimming, ostrich plumes figure largely, 
and odd “tokens” of metal are new and 
smart. Shapes are rather small than large, 
and the turban is considered perhaps 
smartest at the moment. 

The straight silhouette will continue to be 





GERMAINE 
PAGE 


smart throughout the spring—the tube 
frock with variations having too firm a 
hold on the popular fancy to be discarded 
altogether for another style. The redingote 
type of frock, slender, flat-backed, and 
overlapping smartly in front, has also been 
a great success of late, and will doubtless 
appear again in the February collections. 

As to the waist-line, we have almost 
forgotten that there ever was one, now that 
so many of the frocks are beltless. But — 
when the waist-line reappears on the scené, 
there is reason to think that it will be high 
rather than low. 

There is noticeable, also, a movement in 
the direction of back drapery which was 
hinted at last season, and though likely to — 
be seen again, it will hardly rival the flat 
back that has been so much the vogue. _ 


Skirts are Unchanged 


Skirts will remain about the same in 
length and width. We shall see some 
plaited skirts, many slender, overlapping 
skirts, and many flounced skirts—the 
flounces being quite flat, not widening 
appreciably the silhouette, and the hem- 
line will in many instances be uneven. 

Sleeves will be both short and long, and 
close-fitting. There is a tendency to open 
the front of the dresses more at the throat, 
the opening (Continued on page 144) 
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Black satin, covered with gold net 
andwithaband of Paisley tied about 
it, makes the smart litile hat above 


lmost turban-like is the Reboux 
hat of brown straw, encircled 


with a wide band of brown satin 


REBOUX 


Reboux wraps a simple little amber straw 
hat with brown velvet, then unexpectedly 
extends the velvet in a scarf-like streamer 


A hat of white wool fabric, embroidered ‘in 
black and gold and bound with a thread of 
black, is accompanied by a scarf to match 


A complete departure from former simplicity is 
the Lewis hat of fine black straw, rose trimmed 
and with long loops and ends of moiré ribbon 
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Paisley is frequently used on the 
Lewis hats for spring, and as a 
rule, brims are slightly upturned 


Germaine Page shows a large hat 
of black straw with uneven brim 
and daffodil flowers for trimming 
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Black Crépe Satin Appears in Many 


of the New Spring Frocks 








MOLYNEUX 


The rest of the costume may well 
fade into the background when this 
smart toile de Jouy hat, bag and 
parasol with red lacquer stick appear 


At extreme right, another costume shows 
areversed use of black crépe satin. Here 
the insertions are of crépe on satin. 
The collar and cuffs are of gray fox 


The Parisienne’s new spring coat will probably 
follow the lines of the Jenny model of black cloth 
and be trimmed with leopard. The hat with up- 
turned brim in back ts of felt with a steel buckle 


An appendage of some kind seems essential to 
most of the new hats, even for the Molyneux 
sports hat of black felt with its red, yellow and 
black wool trimming elongated to form a tassel 


Black crépe satin is used in some of the newest 
and smartest frocks this season. The tube- 
like frock at left below, with linen collar and 
cuffs, shows satin insertions on black crépe 
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Parasols for Beach and Southern Wear 
Have Hat or Bag to Match 


The slim lines of this green and silver brocade 
evening gown (at right) are broken only by 
the petal-like sections over the hips and the 
connecting girdle of ribbon across the front 













The hat and parasol must match, this season. 
This hat is of green straw, and the parasol 
of green taffeta, with flowers to match those 
on the hat, is edged with tucked mousseline 
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The severity of a black satin frock is over- 2 Cx Se 
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toile de Jouy that is lined with black satin. \ \ |! Stk | 
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For sports wear, Drecoll embroidered a 
white flannel frock with bright green and m4 
then added a bright green hat to wear i 
with it, with brim turned up in the back 


For the beach or for the South, these 
new parasols have lacquer sticks (red 
DREGOLE or black) and are covered with mousse- 
a aes line or satin or hand-woven green silk " 


‘Printed Silks to be Combined with ‘Plain Materials and 
‘Diverse Designs Are Seen in the New Spring 





HE showings of silk and woolen fabrics 

for spring are most important, not 

only for the interest centered about 
the fabrics themselves, but also since they 
help forecast the spring mode. With this 
thought in mind, we are showing some of 
the new fabrics used in frocks and suits that 
presage the spring fashions. 

From the prominence given to prints 
and floral designs in the new silks, a spring 
and summer of gaiety of design and color 
seems assured. There is, however, a differ- 
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ence in the handling of prints. They will 
be used largely in combination with plain 
fabrics, and the units of design are placed 
to give the effect of bands of varying 
widths running across the fabric. These 
designs usually show a Chinese or eastern 
influence. The predominating colors are 
Chinese blues, reds, greens, and yellows, 
with blue, perhaps, the most popular color. 

Among the Corticelli Silks there are a 
number of delightful patterns. . Silhouette 
Crépe is a silk in a gingham-like plaid with 
an occasional flower motif. A plain silk, 
with a soft, cashmere appearance, is 
Cashmere Tremaine. This would com- 





bine delightfully with the printed bodice of 
the dress at lower left. 

The Mallinson Silks include a number of 
bordered, printed, and plain materials. Of 
these are Sumry Velvet, a very light, 
chenille-encrusted material, shown in 
the evening dress at left; Sebastian 
Crépe and Printed Indestructible Chiffon 
Voile, charming in color and design; 
Bayadere Roshanara and Plaid Roshanara 
Crépe, and Printed Ripple Crépe. 

The Cheney Silks show a variety of 
printed and all-over patterns. Their Floral 
Crépe de Chine is used for the bodice of 
the dress at left, while the dress opposite 
it is bordered with crépe de Chine whose 
design is taken from an African tablet. 
Cheney Cinderella Crépe, printed in a 
primitive woodcut design, has in appear- 
ance all the depth and texture of velvet. 





Many delightful sports fabrics are seen 
in the Penikees Silks. Of these is a new 
Rhapsodé Border; Hurlingham Basket- 
weave, a silk and wool fabric; and Penikees 


Silk and Wool plaid. Two lovely brocaded — 


fabrics are Matelassé 
Matelassé Classique. : 

Haas Brothers are showing Crépe 
Ripleene, which seems to combine the 
qualities of Georgette crépe and 
chiffon and will stand beading without 
sagging. This (Continued on page 148) 
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4n attractive over- 
blouse (right), with 
unbroken front line, is 
made of brocaded and 
plain crépe de Chine. 
In sizes. 34 to 4o, 
rust, navy, cocoa 
gray, it is $5.95 
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“VT HAVE nothing to wear,” is the gen- 
fi eral cry at this time of the year. 
»- Girls are tired of their winter clothes, 
and although they don’t think so, Mother 
knows it is too early for a spring suit. A 
good-looking blouse or two to.wear with 
the winter suit will add a fresh note and 
keep peace in the family. 

The three blouses from the shops are 
varied enough in style and material to meet 
any requirement. The silk one, with 
square neck, has a plain, straight, un- 
broken front line that is the newest line in 
blouses. The sports blouse of white 
radium silk, with collar, cuffs, and neck 
opening bound in black and a black mono- 
gram, is very smart. For those who do 
not like the touch of black, it may be 
had in all white. That it is both good- 
looking and practical can truthfully be said 
of the blouse made of good-quality 
marquisette. The insertion in the collar 
and cuffs is a plain, square mesh, like 
veining, and does not detract from the 


A long-waisted 
camisole should 
be worn under 
all overblouses. 
Pattern for 
this one in 
sizes 34 to 40, 
_25¢. To order 
it, or patterns 
for the two 
blouses above, 
end the neces- 
sary amount 
in stamps or 
_ money-order 
addressed to 
Good House- 
keeping Pat- 
tern Service 





By Edith May Gardner 


tailored effect given by the tucked front, 
shirt sleeve, and pearl-buttoned closing. 

As the days are still short for outdoor 
life, making one of the blouses shown above 
would be interesting as pick-up work for 
late afternoons. 

The smocked blouse, worked in black 
and red on white voile, is cut with bishop 
sleeves fitted to the wrist with smocking 
and finished with a frill. After the top of 
the blouse is smocked, the neck is finished 
with a narrow binding, and then a one-inch, 
black moiré ribbon is sewed straight around, 
which makes it stand up. The ribbon is 
tied in loops and ends on one shoulder, giv- 
ing a very smart appearance to the blouse. 

The dressy blouse is of plaited Georgette 
crépe with chenille bands. The sleeves, of 
fine tucks, are finished just below the 
elbow with slashed cuffs, button trimmed. 
A blouse of this type may be worn on many 
semi-formal occasions—but do not make 





Patterns for the 
smocked blouse (in- 
cluding directions for 
smocking) and for 
the plaited blouse, 
34 to 40, 30Cc each. 
Good Housekeeping 
Pattern Service 


the mistake of wearing a blouse of this 
type when a tailored one would be in 
better taste. 

The overblouse has evidently come to 
stay. It keeps pace with the times, re- 
quiring no lost moments for adjusting belts 
and skirts. One requisite, to show the 
overblouse at its best, is the long-waisted 
camisole that entirely conceals the skirt 
belt. This camisole is desirable, not only 
under transparent blouses, but with silk 
crépes as well, when a _ long-waisted 
camisole of similar coloring will improve 
the appearance of the blouse. 

If you are bothered with shoulder- 
straps slipping off, put elastic straps on 
your brassiere and fasten the other shoulder 
straps to these with bar pins. It is sur- 
prising to notice that girls who are appar- 
ently well-bred in other ways do not 
hesitate to adjust their wearing apparel in 
public. The girl who dresses with care in 
every detail shows it in her general 
appearance and is also repaid in comfort. 


Sports blouse 
(center) of 
white radium 
silk, with pip- 
ing and mono- 
‘gram in black, 
or in all white, 
14 to 18 ,$13.75 
Heavy, white 
marguisette 
blouse, F4tor8, 
$3.95 To order 
these blouses or 
one above send 
check or 
money-order to 
Good House- 
keeping Shop- 


ing Service 
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The ever-useful, 
knitted sports sutt, 


of slip-over swealer 


and skirl, is shown 


at right. Made of 


light-weight sephyr 
wool in mesh weave, 
silver gray, tan, 
or white, sizes 16 
to 20,°2t 1s .$35 


Very smart is the 
knitted sports 
dress at center, of 
two-loned wool and 
jibre silk. It comes 
in brown and tan, 
navy and _ silver, 
black and white, or 
tan and rust, 34 
to 40, for $49.50 
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To replace the fur-trimmed cape, 


this one of velvet lined with metal 


cloth and with braided collar is 


ideal. Black, blue, green, or red, $75 
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Smart Clothes for Sports and 
for Southern Wear 


for the South. Other hardier folk, perchance, are 

thinking in terms of skating and skiing and tobog- 
ganing in the colder north, while countless others are held 
in town; but for each and every one the New York Shops 
are prepared to show just what is needed. If you are 
going South, take the three light dresses shown on the 
opposite page. If you are not so fortunate as to be 
southern bound, buy one of these frocks to wear in the 
house now, or later this spring, when it will be a joy 
to have just the right frock for the first warm days. 


ha is the season when many people are departing 





Madeira hand-embroidered, six-inch 
doilies, of fine Irish linen, $1 a pair 








A new chenille ma- 
terial is used for 
the dress at left. 
The narrow gi 
crosses the back only, 
the front keeping 
an unbroken line. 
In henna, orchid, 
white, or peach, 
sizes 34 lo 44, $35 
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We will gladly 
purchase any of 
these articles r 
you upon recet 
of check or mone} 
order (always state 
article desired, size, 
and color). Good 
Housekeeping 
Shopping Service 

























Crépe satin makes this cleverly draped 
dress. A loose panel swings from the 
left shoulder in back. In jade, white, 
black, maize, or apricot, 34 to 44, $40.50 
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The street frovx ut kounet twill is 
excellently designed to wear now under 
the smart, short fur coat and will be 
just right to wear on the street with a 
fur scarf when the days are warmer. 
The earliest spring suits seem to favor 
tiny, indistinct stripes-that are set cross- 
wise to form the pockets. The trim box 
coat is still good, and the wrap-around 


Why hurry and worry 
and buy clothes you do 
not like simply because 
you have not time to 
consider them? Would 
you not find it easier 
to read the descriptions 
of the different models 
Shown on these two pages, 
select what you think 
would be best suited to 
you, and let us buy it 
for you? Just send check 
or money-order to Good 
Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, stating the ar- 
ticle desired, size and 
color, and it will be sent 
to you at once. Have 
you seen the Bride’s 
Book, giving hints and 
suggestions for the trous- 
seau, the wedding, and 
the equipment for the 
new home? If not, Good 
Housekeeping Shopping 
Service will send 1t upon 
receipt of 25c¢ in stamps 
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Poiret twill dress 
(navy, black, or 
brown) finely fae 

to 44, $45. Voile 
: ie ais , hand- 
made, trimmed with 
white beads and 
drawnwork, coral or 
orchid, 14 to 18, 
36 to 40, $19.50 


Aft center of group 
is a hand-drawn 
linen: dress, platted 
on each side of skirt, 
with white linen 
collar and cuffs 
also hand-drawn. 
Copenhagen or 
maize, 14 to 18, 
36 to 44, $14.50 
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skirt remains in favor. The suit shown 
here is smart and well made. It may be 
worn now, under a fur coat for the 
north, or with a scarf for the south with 
perfect equanimity. In fact, one note- 
worthy feature of the clothes selected this 
month is this very adaptability to vari- 
ous needs and conditions without losing 
a whit of their fitness for the occasion. 


To wear now under 
a fur coat, or to take 
south, or for early 
spring, this smartly 
tailored suit of twill 
cord finely striped 
in. white is Just the 
thing. It comes in 
navy blue, sizes 14 
to 20, for $58.00 


These frocks will go 
into many southern- 
bound trunks. The 
one at left is hand- 
made, of white cot- 
ton \crépe, trimmed 
with blue-and-white 
or green-and-white 
crépe. 14 to 16, 
36 to 40, $13.75 
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Equally smart for the street or for the sports 
suit is this hat of straw cloth faced wiih faille 
taffeta. The quills are faced with leather 
and striped to match the taffeta. About $25 


\ YHAT will be worn this spring? 
That is the question uppermost in 
every woman’s mind these days. 
The manufacturers have been busy for 
mouths, observing the fashions sponsored 
by Paris and adapting these fashions to 
their own models. We have selected from 
the manufacturers the different models 
shown on these two pages, to give you some 
of the style features that will be brought 
forth in the spring. 

For early spring, practically none but 
small hats will be worn. There is a dis- 
tinct departure from the small hat with 
down-drooping brim, however, and brims 
that are upturned are seen on many of 
the new hats. Turbans are frequently 
noted, and the use of straw, felt, and satin 
for hats is another feature of the spring 
mode. 

In suits and coats, a new line is indi- 
cated. This is best illustrated by the suit 
on the opposite page, with its short box 
jacket flaring from the shoulders instead 
of being drawn tightly about the hips. 
While it is true that coats for street wear 
and more dressy occasions will continue to 
be straight and slim, sports coats will show 


the same flaring tendency as the suit 
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RAWAK 











Bringing the Mode 
COMaL Ou 


To go to Paris or New 
York for her clothes used 
to be the aim of every 
woman, for only in that 
way could she be sure 
of the best styles or the 
newest fashion notes. 
American enterprise has 
changed this, and today, 
no matter in what part of 
the country you may be, 
you can buy your ward- 
robe with the same as- 
surance as the woman 
who goes to the fashion 
centers. How is thts 
possible? By using the 
trade-mark. On these two 
pages different models are 
illustrated with a trade- 
mark name. Use these 
trade-marks and buy 
with assurance. If you 
can not find these trade- 
marks in your shops, 
write us for the dealer 
in your locality who 
does carry them. Good 
Housekeeping National 
Shopping Service 











The Rawak hat is of Italian Milan straw, 
trimmed with ribbon, and its turned 
up brim of net is embroidered with 
straw. In sand, black, blue, about $35 


CUPID 


Paris has approved the hat with matching scarf 
for sports wear. This set of Canton crépe in 
white or color is embroidered in bright tones. 
The set costs about $40; the hat alone, about $25 


jacket. Sports coats, too, continue their 
allegiance to plaids and stripes, while here 
and there coats of solid color in rather 
bright tones make-a noteworthy contrast. 

That there will be no deviation from the 
straight and narrow way is practically 
certain for dresses. The three shown on 
the opposite page are typical of the street 
and afternoon dresses that will be worn. 
They are also waistless in effect, for this 
line will continue in favor. Since Paris is 
showing a decided preference for shorter 
skirts, we shall doubtless follow suit and 
clip an inch or two from our skirts. 
This does not mean the exaggerated short 
skirt of a year or two ago, but rather a 
medium length that is comfortable and 
convenient without being grotesque. 

A hint for the remainder of the winter 
and for early spring—trim, silk-clad ankles 
need no longer suffer in chill winds if a pair 
of Gotham Invisibles are worn. These are 
stockings of fine merino worsted, made 
like spats with straps of fine linen tape 
under the foot, that do not show under 
the sheerest stockings. 

Ask for these trade-marks when shopping, 
and judge for yourself the style, fit, and 
reliability of the merchandise shown you. 
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Sports coats still be- 
jeve in the smartness 
of plaids. The Ken- 
yon coat is made of 
imported material 
an _ overplaid 
In brown and 
an, dark and 
light gray, about $55 

















A new material, pom- 
bon crépe, is combined 
with plain crépe in 
smart Blackshire 
ess, with lace col- 
lar and vestee. In 
navy, black, brown, or 
eige, 14 to 18, 38 
46, about $69.50 








ther as a trimming 
for street dresses is 
indicated in the early 
models. The Betty 
ales dress of navy 
oiret twill is trim- 
med with red and 
e leather. In sizes 
to 20, about $32.50 













BLACKSHIRE 


The first hat of the spring may well be this 
one of black satin, with a sectional crown, 
green and gold metallic ribbon, and a tiny lace 
veil screening the eyes. Approximately $25 


The satin hat at right above adds the simplest 
possible trimming—broad bands of satin, 
corded, that flare away from the face most be- 


comingly. In brown, black, or blue, about $22.50 
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GOLFLEX 


The new line for the 
spring jacket (loosely 
flaring in the back) is 
seen in this home- 
spun suit with wrap- 
around skirt and light 
squirrel collar. In 
gray or tan, sizes 14 
to 44, about $79.50 


The Miss Manhattan 
dress shows the com- 
bination of moiré silk 
with plain crépe and 
is straight in line. 
In perfecto brown, 
French gray, or navy 
blue, sizes 14 to 20, 
36 to 40, about $37.50 


If you can not find the 
models shown on these 
two pages in your own 
shops, write us for the 
name of adealer in your 
locality who does carry 
them. Good House- 
keeping National 
Shopping Service 


MISS MANHATTAN 


Directions for cross-stitch em- 
broidery on this portfolio come in 
full color Pattern No. 3604, 25¢ 





NOE OD LCA Om ae DEPART M € Kae 
Needlepoint and Cross-Stitch and One of the ACew 


The above basket design for 
a pillow or footstool may 
be cross-stitched in wool on 
duvetyn or broadcloth, or in 
mercerized cotton on satin 
or linen. Directions for 
this design are in full color 
Pattern No. 3605, 25¢. 
It requires 20 skeins of wool 
(3 tones of 6 colors, a black 
and a white). Pamphlet 
No. 3602, 25¢, has directions 
for the other design above, 
in cross-stitch or needle- 
point, for a chair back, pil- 
low, or footstool. In cross- 
stitch, it requires to shades 
of wool, and in needlepoint 
10 extra skeins are needed for 
the background. We will buy 
imported wool for you at r8c 
a skein and 6-strand mercer- 
ized cotton at 4c a skein. 
Above designs are cross- 
stitched over canvas, 8 squares 
to the inch (27 in. width, 60¢ 
a yd.). Fine-mesh imported 
canvas, 15 inches square, for 
design in needlepoint, 65¢ 
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(Chinese Designs tor Hooked Rugs 


By Avn ne —'Oumr 


REVIVAL of an old art is the making 
of needlepoint (or tapestry as it is some- 
times called). Begun over 200 years 
ago, it was long the fashion for every woman 
—from queen to humblest cottager—to make 
her own needlepoint, and today pieces of this 
work are displayed in museums. The de- 
signs here may be done with the same charm 
and become heirlooms of the future. 

















The illustration in the center 
shows how attractively these 
articles may be used in a@ 
room. Prices are given for — 
materials needed, which we 
will gladly purchase for you 
on receipt of check or money- 
order. Hot-Iron Pattern No. 
3601, 25c¢ (in yellow) has 
full directions for making 
the ribbon flowers on the 
day-bed or couch cover of 
black taffeta (above). The 
soft colors of the flowers are 
very effective on the black. 
No. 3603, 25¢, is Hot-Iron 
Paitern with directions for 
the hooked rug in Chinese 
design. Materials needed 
for the rug are as follows: 
One 45-inch frame, $2.50; 
one hook, 25¢c; 34 yard of 
burlap, 20c; 27 skeins of cot- 
ton yarn (selected colors), 25¢ 
a skein, or pure worsted yarn, 
75¢ a skein. For patterns 
or materials address Anne 
Orr, Good Housekeeping, 
119 West goth St., New York 
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Making an Evening and an Afternoon Frock 
In the Newest ‘Draped Fashion 


at this time a gown for formal and a 
gown for informal occasions, so that 
the worker may choose one or both, as the 
occasion demands. While both models 
selected are draped in the newest French 
manner, they are simple in line and decora- 
tion and quite within the scope of the 
skilful home sewer. 
Velvet, which is such a popular fabric 
this year, is suitable for both dresses. The 
evening gown is designed in black chiffon 


[’: SEEMS a happy thought to have 


_ velvet, with rhinestone-studded ornaments 


through which the drapery on the right- 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 3 


Dove ee ua 13, Bald t,. A.M. 


Miss Baldt is Assis!ant Professor of 
Household Arts, Columbia Unizersity 


hand side is looped. The afternoon dress is 
fashioned in black satin, combined with 
chiffon velvet, and has two ornaments of 
onyx through which the draperies on the 
left-hand side pass. The design might be 
developed in other materials, such as satin, 
satin Canton, crépe meteor, or charmeuse. 
Both dresses should be made over a foun- 
dation waist lining of radium, habutai, or 
China silk. Corsica silk is also suitable, 
and has excellent wearing qualities, al- 
though it is rather heavy and warm. 


Testing the Patterns 

It is wise to purchase and test the 
patterns before buying the material of 
which the dresses are to be made. These 
patterns should be carefully tested, because 
the lines of the designs are very long from 
the shoulder to the drapery, and one must 
be sure to have the drapery begin to form 
at just the right point and have the orna- 
ments in good position. For this purpose, 
pin the parts of the paper pattern together 
and slip it on to see whether it will be 
necessary to shorten or lengthen the waist 
or skirt part. The waist may be shortened 
by folding a tuck in the pattern, or length- 
ened by slashing the pattern and separating 
the parts to secure the correct length. The 
same principle applies to the sleeves. The 
skirt may be shortened or lengthened at 


the lower edge. The length and width of . 
‘the sleeve must also be carefully tested be- 


fore cutting the material. 

The shoulder strap of the evening dress 
may be lengthened or shortened to adapt 
the bodice to the height of the bust. 

Use needles to:pin the pattern to the 
material, as pins mark velvet very easily. 
Observe the general rules for placing the 
pattern regarding lengthwise and cross- 
wise threads, and folds of the goods. 

A rule for cutting velvet is to have the 
nap or pile so that it runs toward the top of 
the garment. If so placed, as you look into 
the surface there is a richness of color and 
texture that is not gained if the nap runs 
down. Sometimes this method is reversed 
in order to secure a certain grayness of tone 
by having the nap brush downward. 

Since the skirt of the afternoon dress also 
forms a part of the drapery, it is cut so 











———) 


that the lengthwise threads run around the 
figure rather than up and down. This de- 
sign could be made only of wide velvet. 
Either narrow or wide velvet could be used 
for the evening dress. If narrow velvet is. 
used, the skirt of the evening dress will need 
to be cut in two parts like the pattern, but 
if wide velvet is used, it may be cut like a 
one-piece skirt, using an entire width of the 
velvet and enough extra to give the desired 
width at the lower edge. The seams will 
scarcely show, and can be placed so they 
will fall under the longer part of the 
drapery. (Continued on page 199) 








Fig. 6 


Fig. 1 shows the joining of lining to underskirt; Fig. 2, how to hem velvet; Fig. 3, finishing an edge of velvet with a rolled hem; 


Fig. 4, cutting a true bias; Fig. 5, folding a bias strip for piping; Fig. 6, placing and stitching piping; Fig. 7, finishing piping 
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A story of what happened when 
a man stepped into a beautiful 
friendship between two women 


By JAY GELZER 







Lonely Women 


Tilust-r att ed by 2G 20g Cet 


HEY lived, the two women, all 

alone in the ranch house of the Cir- 

cle W. Blue Allard, herself, was the 

elder, Miss Clare the younger and 
more feminine. 

Back in the little Missouri town from 
which they came, Blue Allard had been 
distinctly a misfit. Even yet, ten years 
later, memory of her utter lack of fitness 
for her early life had power to make her 
restless, to bring to her finely cut lips a low 
rumble of cursing, and to make her yet 
more harsh in her treatment of the men 
working her place. 

Blue Allard, back in the little Missouri 
town, had apparently started life on the 
wrong foot. A too sentimental mother had 
begun the chain of disastrous events by 
naming her “Bluebell,” a name in later life 
to be made ridiculous by the full six-foot 
height of the girl. Morever, she was, 
from the very beginning, extraordinarily 
masculine in her ways and tastes, accord- 
ing to the narrow judgment of the Mis- 
souri town. Amazonian would perhaps 


have been a more accurate word, but to the 
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Missouri town womanliness meant ruffles 
and curls and blushes and timidity. Blue 
Allard, with her length of limb, her ab- 
sence of confusion, and her direct glance, 
failed to comply with accepted standards 
of femininity. 

Not unnaturally they made her pay for 
it. Boys approaching maturity are not apt 
to confer favors upon girls whose record in 
running and broad jumps excels their own, 
nor are men apt to court women whose 
eyes top their own by several inches, and 
in whose bearing is a something which con- 
fers upon the beholder a feeling of distinct 
inferiority. 

All the early part of her life, Blue Allard, 
trying rather miserably to compete with 
other women, was conscious that her size, 
her strength, her very difference set her 
apart in a loneliness she was not to escape 
from. 

Other girls married, assumed the obli- 
gations of marriage, and eventually walked 
the streets of the little town behind neat 
wicker baby carriages. Nor is it to be de- 
nied that in the glances they cast toward 


Blue Allard was considerable triumph. 
Blue Allard was aware of this triumph, 
which was in its way a showing forth of 
latent jealousy. Those who live by virtue 
of their weakness or by women’s wiles are 
apt to admire strength with an admiration 
more or less based upon a scorn of self. The 
girls and women of the Missouri town, 
openly deriding Blue Allard’s strength and 
size, secretly nursed a brooding envy of 
her which Blue herself, unhappily tramp- 
ing the main street of the town, would have 
been amazed to discover. ; ee. 
They had everything, she had nothing, 
she would say to herself, a glaze of tears in 
her red-brown eyes. There was, for in- 
stance, Richie Forbes, the mayor’s son, 
who married Beulah Price. She had loved 
young Richie Forbes—but how to make 
clear to him that her heart and the yearn- — 
ings thereof differed in no way from that 
of any other of the eighteen-year-old girls 
strolling through the town at evening in 
pale-colored organdy dresses, arms en- 
twined endearingly? Blue Allard, in the _ 
organdy provided by an unimaginative — 























her, was a sight to move the gods to 
Henry Merritt, the town wit, once 
sed it, watching the girl stride past the 
tore, “That gal ought to be wearin’ 
he ain’t no woman!” 

» remark trickled back eventually to 
lard, and, feeling for the first time 
ion against the dictates and con- 
ns of the town, a spark of defiance 
in Blue’s eyes. 

uybe I will—some day!” she re- 
ssing her head. 

hing that vigor of protest, her 
was stirred to precisely the help- 
nder of a mother cat amazingly 
g a tiger cub where all she had 
r expected was a conventional 
uands sakes, it does seem queer!” 
d aloud. “You ain’t no more 
‘your pa. Not but what you 
some enough in your way, Blue.” 
sn’t the way of this town!” 
ue sullenly. 

irl who does not marry, there 
career open in a town like the 


was 


- 


’ 


“As good a man as any of them,’ 





said the cattlemen with reluctant 


admiration. A hard driver was Blue Allard, with something in her eyes 
that expunged laziness from shiftless cowboys and sent them hustling 


Missouri town where Blue Allard grew up. 
She taught school, teaching other women’s 
children the three primal R’s. And, rust- 
ing out her life in grooves unsuited to her, 
a bitterness grew slowly in her, expressing 
itself in an intolerance for all men. 

Men had despised her, flouted her, 
openly ridiculed her. Well enough, she’d 
show them some day! At night, the day’s 
home work papers duly corrected and piled 
neatly beside her, Blue Allard would fever- 
ishly indulge dreams of her own eventual 
greatness. She must distinguish herself, 
must show these smug small-town people 
that in herself lived some inherent spark 
of ability; must show these men who had 
passed her by as of little value in the 
scheme of things that what they had 
thrown aside held worth after all. 

At these times a look akin to madness 
rested upon the handsome, big-featured 
face, and Mrs. Allard, coming into the 
room unexpectedly, would twitter ner- 
vously, 

“T declare, Blue, the way you look some- 
times—” 


“Tm thinking of what my life’s been and 
what it’s going to be!”’ the girl, now near- 
ing thirty, would retort. 

“Ym sure there ain’t anything I could 
a’ done for you I ain’t tried to do.” 

“No,” Blue would agree impatiently. 
“Nothing you could ever do would make 
me free of this!” 

By which presumably she referred to the 
limitations of her own flesh. 

Mrs. Allard did not live to see the even- 
tual vindication of Blue’s belief in her own 
destiny. 

A year after her death, an obscure uncle, 
ranching in Colorado, left the girl, as his 
nearest of kin, a run-down, sadly misman- 
aged ranch. 

Blue Allard, receiving the telegram an- 
nouncing her succession, laid the yellow 
slip on her desk and sat back soberly con- 
sidering, unmindful of her classroom. 
Presently she dismissed the class of rest- 
less mites, whispering and gaping, and took 
down her hat from its customary hook. 

“T’m free,” said Blue Allard, realizing 


her freedom with an awed ecstasy. ‘“Free!’’ 
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The ribbon trimming of the hat offended 
her new sense of freedom. With con- 
temptuous hands she tore it off and cast it 
into the waste-basket. “I’m done with 
women truck. I’m done with being a 
woman!” whispered Blue Allard passion- 
ately. 

Then, for just a moment, she thought of 
Richie Forbes with his merry eyes and 
quizzical smile, and of the emotions wild 
and poignant which had ravaged her 
breast when Richie Forbes married Beulah 
Price. 

“Ym done with being a woman!”’ re- 
peated Blue Allard, closing the door of her 
classroom and of her old life alike behind 
her. 

It so chanced that on her way out of the 
building she passed another classroom 
where another woman, younger and 
weaker, was also facing a crisis in her. des- 
tiny. 


“What’s wrong?” inquired Blue Alii. 


bluntly, pausing in the open doorway at 
the sight of the other woman sobbing at 
her desk. 

The story, sobbed out in gasps by 
tremulous lips, was pitifully commonplace. 
Watching the girl’s two frightened blue 
eyes shrinking back from a future in which 
the bony hands of death imminently 
impended, Blue Allard softened to 
pity. 

“One lung gone—you’ve to go to Colo- 
rado—and you’ve no money—” summed 
up Blue Allard. She smiled, a smile unex- 
pectedly gentle. “I'll take care of you,” 
she promised. “I’m strong; you’re weak. 
Suppose you lean on me and let 
me do the worrying.” 


Lonely Women 


grim humor. “A man once said I ought 
to be wearing pants. Reckon he was 
right. Anyhow I’ve come toa place where 
I can wear them.” 

The wealth of heavy red-brown hair 
went next. Blue Allard learned to roll a 
cigarette with one hand, to curse a recalci- 
trant cowman efficiently, and to drive a 
hard bargain in the delivering of beef on 
the hoof. 

“Honest,” said Sim Patterson of the Bar 
T outfit, “she ain’t no woman, she never 
was. Raised on raw meat, nothin’ less!” 

“Aw,” protested Dexter, Blue Allard’s 
quiet, hard-riding foreman, “she’s woman 


enough underneath. Life just ain’t gen- 


tled her none.” 

Only Clare Summers could have told of 
the tenderness Blue Allard undoubtedly 
possessed. Everything of strength must 
cling to something weak in order to de- 
velop its own strength to the utmost. 
Clare, with her frail body and the white 
curse set upon her, represented that some- 
thing weak to Blue Allard. It would be 
impossible to estimate the depth of the love 
Blue Allard came eventually to feel for 
Clare, or the measure of the passionate 
gratitude Clare returned. 

Together they fought off the grim specter 
of death. Clare’s thin neck and wrists 
rounded. A healthy color came instead of 
the fixed pink circles glowing upon her 
cheekbones. In time she was able to 


climb into a saddle and follow timidly after 
Blue Allard on her rounds of inspection, 
crying out in distress when Blue set her 
horse at wire fences and wide culverts. 








They went West together, 
the two women, Blue Allard 
intoxicated by her own good 
fortune, Clare Summers with 
the pink of her dread illness 
flaming on her high cheekbones. 

And with her first glimpse 
of the sun going down behind 
towering mountain ranges in a 
glory of red and violet and gold, 
Blue Allard gave a great cry of 
ecstasy. “I always knew that 
this was somewhere! Here’s 
where I belong!” 

The rugged mountain ranges, 
the wide spaces of open land, 
appalled Clare. Timidly, shrink- 


ingly, she drew close to Blue 
Allard. 
“Tm afraid!’ she sobbed. 


“Tt’s too big!—We’re just two 
women alone!” 

Blue Allard took Clare into 
her strong arms. 

“It’s going to make you 
well,” she soothed. ‘And don’t 
be afraid. Ill take care of both 
of us. Take a good long breath 
of this air—it’s life for you, free- 
dom for me!” 

She fitted into the new life, 
Blue Allard, as exactly as a peg into the 
hole created by a beneficently accurate 
destiny. To see Blue Allard riding out to 
join her foreman in the morning, brown hair 
cut short, worn corduroy breeches molded 
close to her heroic figure, was to realize that 
she was part of the mountain ranges of the 
grass-sown plains, of the dark starlit nights, 
as elemental in her way as any of these. 

Soon after her arrival, she had discarded 
skirts, proclaiming her emancipation with 









Any Wife to Her Husband 


By Carol Haynes 


Let us be guests in one another’s house 

With deferential ‘“No”—and courteous ‘‘Yes”’; 
Let us take care to hide our foolish moods 
Behind a certain show of cheerfulness. 


Let us avoid all sullen silences; 
We should find fresh and sprightly things to say— 
I must be fearful lest you find me dull, 

And you must dread to bore me any way. 


Let us knock gently at each other’s heart, 
Glad of a chance to look within—and yet 
Let us remember that to force one’s way 
Is the unpardoned breach of etiquette. 


So shall I be the hostess—you, the host, 
Until all need for entertainment ends. 

We shall be lovers when the last door shuts . . . 
But what is better still—we shall be friends. 


ow 





Blue, smiling in amusement, would reas- 
sure her carelessly. 

“Don’t be a baby, Clare. I dike it!” 

And she did, the spice of danger sending 
blood rioting through her whole vigorously 
alive body. She liked the whole of her 
hard man’s life, in the saddle at dawn, rid- 
ing range as industriously as any of her 
men, a song on her lips, stopping occasion- 
ally to savor the bite of crude whiskey with 
a neighboring rancher. 


admiration. 





impressive figure. 


prised recognition, 
some out here!” 


tanned face. 
carelessly through her bronze curling hai 
and turned away. 
she said simply. 


herself had ‘improved, growing mt the 


























“As good a man as any of them!” = 
the cattlemen of the region with relucta 


A hard driver, Blue Allard, with some 
thing in her keen red-brown eyes which 
expunged laziness from shiftless cowboy Ss 
and sent them hustling. She was 
however, fair and just in her dealings, and 
the Circle W prospered under her n- 
agement as it had never prospered unde 
the haphazard methods of the Scie 
uncle. 

The ranch-house itself boasted rude com 
forts: rugs upon the clean pine floor, bright 
Indian blankets over chairs and couches 
a huge fireplace before which Blue Allard 
lounged at full length at her ease during 
the long evenings, blowing clouds of smoke | 
lazily through her nostrils, eyes humor. 
ously intent upon Clare, who invariabl 
busied herself with some. intricate bit of 
embroidery. 

“Women truck,” Blue Allard Sould scorn. 
“Youll never get away : - from’ it, Cla 
Take me, now: I’m not a woman any more. 
I'm free_of all the disses which 
come of being a woman.’ 

Clare shivered a protest one aete “a 
wouldn’t say that, Blue. I’m supersti- 
tious enough to believe that boasting brings gs 
bad luck. Maybe you'll be made’ to real. 
ize that underneath you re a woman same 
as you always were.’ tes 

Blue Allard rose to her feet litheh v, 
stretching arrogantly to all the great length 
of her. “If I’m a woman—I’ve om men 
working for me!” 

“Don’t!” cried Clare, in suc if 
that arrogance. ee = : 
yourself so, Blue!” ; 

eyes grew 


. 



























Blue Allard’s 
stormy. ‘‘Men never thought 
much of me,” she said curtly. 
“Why should I think any; 
of them?” ; 

It was something she seldom 
referred to, her early life 
Missouri, bringing back as” 
inevitably did that. brief ~ 
of heartache and sobs into a 
friendly pillow during the lonelj y 
hours of the night. 

Dont. implored Clare : 
helplessly. 

Blue Allard threw back her 
head and laughed. She was 
nearing forty, = there was 
about her som g as ag 
less as the r cliffs 
Colorado. Her ‘splendid heac 
was carried magiiiceile upon 
a throat of statuesque _propor- — 
tions, amply revealed by the 
collar of her rough blue shi 
rolling away from. it. Cari 
nothing whatever f efor’ clothes, 
her unconscious selection 0 
corduroys and high boots suited 
her as nothing else could aot 
Towering her full six feet in th 
low-ceilinged room, she was an 


= 6 
ning 






















“T declare, Blue,” said Clare, in sur 


“you’ve grown hand- 


Sudden color flooded Blue Allard’s 
She started, ran her ee 


“What’s that re me? 
And Clar 


It was, however, quite true. 


Once, Blue Allard surprised Clare in the act of implanting a chaste kiss on the brow 


of the unconscious patient. 


kind of sleekness which comes of care, and 
good food, and the knowledge of being 
loved. In a country where women were 
scarce, no man dared aspire to Blue Allard, 
although Clare could undoubtedly have mar- 
ried, except that any man, towin Clare, must 
first win his way past Blue Allard, a pros- 
pect sufficient to daunt the stoutest heart. 

Oddly enough, it was the very morning 


‘“‘you!’’ whispered Blue in a fury. 


after this conversation that Blue Allard, 
stepping out of the ranch-house doorway, 
filled to repletion with small sausages and 
Clare’s inimitable waffles, paused to roll 
a cigarette and cast an appraising eye 
skyward. ‘he hour was not long after 
dawn. The sky still held the ineffable 
melting blues and tender pinks of sunrise. 
Away up, wheeling and descending, a hawk 


“Don’t you dare!” 


poised briefly, its wings beating against 
the air. 

Blue Allard spoke into the open door 

nind her. ‘My gun!” 

Clare brought the bit of dull blue steel 
and polished wood, her fingers palpably 
shrinking. 4 

Blue Allard laug 


ed. Raised the weapon. 
Shot— 


(Continued on page 195) 
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HE one unhurried 

meal of the week, the 

midday Sunday din- 

ner, should never be 
slighted. But how can you 
manage and still attend your 
Sunday morning church 
service? Must your family 
be satisfied with a cold or 
warmed-over dinner, or must 
they wait until the cream 
of the afternoon is gone, and 
you are too tired to go out 
for a walk after the dishes 
are done? 

For quick but delicious Sunday dinners 
we offer the following suggestions. Of 
course, all vegetables and fruits have been 
prepared either on Saturday or Sunday 
morning before going to church. Likewise 
a clean tablecloth and fresh flowers or a 
growing plant have been arranged on the 
table. The first move on entering the 
house after church is to turn on the heat 
under the teakettle. Then the housewife 
proceeds to her room to exchange her 
street costume for a pretty house dress. 
When she returns to the kitchen, the water 
is boiling ready to turn on the waiting 
vegetables. Now, as to procedure. If you 
are quick by nature or training, you can 
manage the meal preparation by yourself. 
If you need help, delegate the setting of the 
table to some one else, though I find ten 
minutes which I can use for that purpose 
as the food is cooking. It is a good custom 
to allow the father of the family the thirty 
or forty minutes during which the meal is 
being completed after church to romp 
with his children. They can look after the 
informal guests, though if the guest is a 
woman I usually find her occupying a chair 
by my kitchen window and insisting upon 
whipping the cream. 

The first menu is as follows, six persons 
being served: 


Halves of Grapefruit 
Broiled Steak French Fried Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Lettuce Salad French Dressing 
Snow Pudding Coffee 


In this meal the following preparations 
are completed on Saturday. The Snow 
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Pudding is made, 
turned into a wet 
mold, and placed 
in the refrigerator. 
Two cupfuls of cus- 
tard sauce are 
made and stored in 
a covered jar in the 
refrigerator. The 
lettuce is washed, 
tied in a cheese- 
cloth bag, and 
placed in the re- 
frigerator. On 
Sunday morning, before church, prepare 
two or three grapefruit, depending upon 
the size of the family, placing a mara- 
schino cherry in the center of each. 
Arrange on serving dishes and-place in 
the refrigerator. Break one medium- 
sized head of cauliflower into flowerets 
and place, floweret side down, in a bowl 
of cold, salted water. Pare eight medium- 
sized potatoes and cut lengthwise into 
strips one-fourth inch thick and one- 
fourth inch wide. Drop into a bowl of 
cold water and let stand. Arrange the 
crisp lettuce on serving plates and place 
in the refrigerator. Prepare two cupfuls 
of medium-thick white sauce and place i1 
the top of a double-boiler over hot water. 

Upon returning from church, place the 
teakettle full of water on to heat, as well 
as the kettle of fat for the French-Fried 
Potatoes. Drain the cauliflower, cover it 
with boiling water, and start it cooking. 
Drain the potatoes and dry them thor- 
oughly on a towel. Start the heat under 
the broiler oven and preheat it ten minutes. 








ervin@ ae 
when the Cook 


By ~ASraeee 


EAGH MENU . WAS PREPARED IN 
AND SERVED TO MEW 


Carefully plan 
your Sunday 
dinners to ac- 
complish as 
much as possible 
before . church 






Meanwhile start frying the potatoes, six- 
teen minutes being the approximate time 
for the actual cooking. Bring the fat to 
395° F. and fry each basketful of potatoes 
about four and one-half minutes, draining 
the potatoes on absorbent paper and 


sprinkling them with salt. During the 
period when the potatoes are cooking the 
table may be set. At the end of ten 
minutes preheating of the broiler oven, 
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goes to Church 


W. Osgood 


Upon returning 
from church, the 
dinner, properly 
planned, can be 
completed with- 
in an hour’s time 


arrange the steak, which should weight 
about three and one-half pounds and 
should be at least one inch thick, on the 
_ broiler rack, and broil it about fifteen 
- minutes, turning the steak every two 
minutes. Drain the cauliflower when 
_ tender, and cover it with the white sauce. 
_ Heat well. Put the bread, butter, and 
_ water on the table. Grind the coffee, place 
in the percolator with cold water in the 


BPEPARTMENT OF 


Sunday Dinner 
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bottom, and place 
over the heat just 
after the grape- 
fruit course has 
been served.  Ar- 
range the vege- 
tables and meat 
on hot serving 
dishes and _ place 
them where they 
will keep warm un- 
til after the first 
COULSEs SLU Ge tne 
grapéfruit on the 
table, and dinner is ready to be served. 
French dressing for the salad course is 
prepared at the table. 

The second menu reads as follows, six 
persons being served. 


Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Mashed Potatoes Creamed Carrots 
Celery Salad Olives 
Lemon Meringue Pie 
Cofiee 


On Saturday make the pie crust, using 
one and one-half cupfuls of pastry flour 
and one-third cupful of shortening as the 
basis. Wrap the pie crust in waxed paper 

and place in the refrigerator. Prepare the 
filling for the lemon pie, reserving the egg- 
whites for the meringue, and place all in the 
refrigerator. 
and one small’ bunch of celery, tie in a 
cheesecloth bag, and place in the refrig- 
erator. On Sunday morning before church 
complete the making of the pie, bake it, 
and when done place in a cool place—not 
the refrigerator. Scrape, dice, and cook 


Wash one head of lettuce - 


CO, OF Kae ike 
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nine medium-sized carrots 
in boiling, salted water until 
tender. Drain, and when 
cool, place in the refrig- 
erator. Prepare two cup- 
fuls of medium-thick white 
sauce and keep warm in the 
top of a double-boiler over 
hot water. Pare and cut 
eight medium-sized potatoes 
in small pieces and place in 
cold water to cover. 

Upon returning from 
church place the heat under 
the teakettle. When it is 
boiling, drain the potatoes, cover with 
boiling water, and start cooking. Mean- 
while beat one egg slightly and add two 
tablespoonfuls of water. Season dried 
sifted bread crumbs and dip two and one- 
half pounds of veal, cut inconvenient pieces 
in the beaten egg and then in the seasoned 
crumbs. Sauté them in hot fat until deli- 
cate brown on all sides and thoroughly 
done. Meanwhile reheat the cooked car- 
rots in two tablespoonfuls of butter, then 
pour over them the white sauce previously 
prepared and heat thoroughly. Place the 
lettuce on serving plates and dice some 
celery on each serving. Set the table as 
directed in the previous menu. Heat one 
cupful of milk, drain the cooked potatoes 
and rice them. Add sufficient hot milk to 
make them creamy, beating them con- 
stantly. Season well. Grind the coffee 
and place in percolator with water in the 
bottom. Put the bread, butter, and water 
on the table. Arrange the meat and vege- 
tables on hot serving dishes and serve at 
once. Then start the coffee percolating. 

The third menu reads as follows, six 
persons being served: ; 


Fruit Cocktail 
: Broiled Potatoes 
Cranberry Jelly 
Creamed Celery Green Pepper Salad 
Thousand Island Dressing 
Ice-Box Dessert _.- 


Roast Veal 


On Saturday wash one head of lettuce 
and one large bunch of celery or two small 
ones. Place in the refrigerator. Prepare 
one cupful of ‘Thousand Island Dressing, 
put in a covered (Continued on pare 278) 





Casseroles are now made in many attractive and useful designs 


Of Wale 


By FLenrettias|ess up 


@ut 


‘Recipes 


HE question that confronts every 
good housekeeper is, how can the 
preparation of food be made easier? 
The casserole will do this to a large 
extent, and not only will its use lighten our 
burdens in the kitchen, but also it will 
simplify service in the dining-room. 

We can put our casserole possibilities 
in two groups, as we do our sautéd dishes. 
On the one hand we have an uncooked 
food to deal with, and on the other a 
food that has been previously cooked. 
Tender meat is not essential for casserole 
cooking, and any meat too tough to roast 
can be rendered tender and delectable with 
the long, slow cooking in the casserole. 
An inexpensive cut, but one that is rich 
in flavor and juicy, from the neck or 
shank, is good for this purpose. This can 
be made into a very satisfactory 
main dinner dish. 

A few suggestions in the 
cooking of meats in the casserole 
may be helpful. Cut the meat 
into pieces and sear them on 
_ top of the stove. Have the 
vegetables to be used parboiled, 
the potatoes cut in cubes, the 
carrots in long strips, and the 
onions inslices. First sauté the 
parboiled vegetables in a little 
fat for about five minutes, then 
put in the casserole and pour 
over all enough stock or boiling 
water to half-cover the in- 
gredients. Season and cook 
till the meat is tender. Be gen- 
erous with your seasoning in 
casserole cooking. A dash of 
tomato catchup gives a little 
life.to your meat dish, or a few 
drops of Worcestershire sauce 
will enhance the flavor. 

Vegetables of pronounced 
flavor are better suited to the 
heavier meats. With beef and 
pork, onions, peppers, carrots, 
and turnips combine nicely, 
while peas, corn, and string- 
beans make a better combina- 
tion for chicken and lab. 

For those housewives who do 
not have maids, and in enter- 
taining want the difficult part 
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In all recipes 
appearing on Bee 
these pages, {hy etl 
standard wl 
measuring S 
spoons and 
measuring 
cups are used 


Casserole 


Tested by the Department ot (ookery 


of meal preparation out of the way before 
company comes, the following suggestion 
may be helpful: 

Escalloped Sweetbreads. Cut two pairs 
of sweetbreads in pieces, after they have 
been soaked in cold water for fifteen 
minutes and allowed to stand in boiling 
water for ten minutes. Wash, peel, and 
cut in quarters one cupful of mushrooms. 
Sauté them with the sweetbreads in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter or margarin, add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of paprika, and cook one minute 
longer. Then add two and three-fourths 
cupfuls of top milk, or half milk and half 
cream, and cook several minutes. Pour into 
a casserole dish and sprinkle the top with 
one-half cupful of dried bread-crumbs and 


two tablespoonfuls of butter in small bits. 
Brown in a 500° F. oven for twelve minutes. 

For Lobster and Mushrooms en Cas- 
serole, wash, peel, and sauté one pound of 
mushrooms, which have been cut in pieces, 
in four tablespoonfuls of butter. Add 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of paprika. Cook about five 
minutes. Then add gradually one and one- 


half cupfuls of milk and one-half cupful of ~ 


bouillon stock or water. Cook three 


minutes. Then add two cupiuls of canned | 


or fresh lobster meat, cut in pieces, and 
one-half cupful of cream. Beat two egg- 
yolks well and add. Pour into a buttered 
casserole dish, cover the top with one- 
third cupful of dried bread-crumbs, and one 
and one-half tablespoonfuls of butter in 
bits. Bake at 500° F. for ten 
minutes. 

Often left-overs can be made 
as delectable as first appear- 
ances. A delicious supper or 
luncheon dish can be prepared 
in the following manner with 
left-over salmon or tuna fish. 
Sauté one-half of a small onion, 
minced, and one small green 
pepper, chopped fine, in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter or 
margarin. Add to two cupfuls 


in lightly two cupfuls_ of 
steamed rice, two cupfuls of 
strained, cooked tomatoes, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful ‘of pepper. 
Put ina greased casserole, and 
bake at soo° F. for twelve 
minutes. 

For Bread and Cheese en 
Casserole, spread three medium 
slices of bread, having the 
ciusts removed, 
with one table- 
spoonful of butter. 
Put in a buttered 
casserole and add 
one cupful of grat- 
ed cheese. Add 
three eggs well 
beaten, and (Con- 


tinued on page 154) 
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of cooked and flaked fish. Mix: 
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The Way of Gustard Pies 
















pies should have crisp, flaky 
pastry with a delicate, jelly-like 
filling. Bake them by tempera- 
ture—the Institute way—and good results 
will always be assured. 

A good pastry is, of course, one of the 
first requisites. For one large- sized pastry 
‘Shell, measure and sift together one and 
EO half cupfuls of sifted 
pastry flour, one-half tea- 
spoonful of ‘salt, and one- 
half teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. Then work in one- 
thi d cupful of shortening 
with the tips of the fingers, 
or two knives in a cutting 
Eotion, until the mixture 
resembles coarse meal. Next, 
add gradually three or four 
s ablespoonfuls of cold water, 
mixing with a knife toa stiff, 
dough-like consistency. 
; n the pastry out on a 
floured molding surface, and E 
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it to one-eighth inch thick- 
, making it one inch larger 
e pie-plate to be used 
pastry lightly through 
center and place on the 
ed pie-plate, having the 
ol d exactly on the cen- 
in the pie-plate. Un- 
© pastry and press it 
with the fingers so that 
1e bottom and sides of 
: plate. Fold back the 
f the paste all the way 













When 


USTARD, squash, and pumpkin 
upright position. 
edge is against the plate. 
double fold of pastry in the following 
Place the tip of the index finger 
of the left hand against the fold on the 
inside, so that it is between the tips of the 
thumb and index finger of the right hand, 
which are placed on the outside of the fold. 


manner: 


Baked by Tem pres ae t¢ 


around, and bring the double fold to an 


In so doing, the cut 
Then flute this 










































The secret of perfect custard, 
pumpkin, and squash pie is found 
in the method of baking. A high 
temperature is used the first 
ten minutes to set the rim of 
the pastry, then the heat is 
lowered to cook the custard, as 
it always requires a slow heat 


Press firmly, close to the pie-plate, with 
the thumb and index finger of the right 
hand. Remove the fingers, and continue 
the fluting around the entire rim of the pie. 
Fill the pie shell at’ once with the following 
custard filling. Beat three eggs slightly, 
add four tablespoonfuls of sugar, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt, and two and 
one-fourth cupfuls of milk. Strain the 


mixture into the pastry-lined 
pie-plate, and sprinkle with 
one-eighth teaspoonful of 
nutmeg. Bake at 450° F. for 
ten minutes to set the rim, 
then reduce the heat to 325° 
F. for thirty minutes. 

For Pumpkin Pie Filling, 
beat two eggs well, add one 
tablespoonful of flour, one 
and one-half cupfuls of milk, 
one-half teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, one tablespoonful of 
molasses, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one and _ one-fourth 

, teaspoonfuls of ginger, 


one-half cupful of sugar, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of nutmeg, 
and two cupfuls of cooked 
pumpkin. Pour into the pastry- 
lined pie-plate, as directed 
above, and bake at 450° F. for 
ten minutes to set the rim, then 
reduce the heat to 325° F. for 
thirty minutes to produce a 
firm, uncurdled result. 

For Squash Pie use the re- 
cipe above, substituting two cup- 
fuls of squash for the pumpkin. 





Here, in the Institute kitchen, all new cookery methods and recipes are perfected 


The Revival of Pound Cake 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 


Evolved in the Department of (Cookery 


HILE browsing through the pages 

of an old, old cookbook one day, 

we came upon a thumb-worn recipe 
—a recipe which filled us with longing 
and delight. It was for Pound Cake— 
that delicate dessert bequeathed us from 
the past. And the discovery of it led us 
to wondering why, in the round of cakes 
and cookies of today, Pound Cake seemed 
to hold an almost forgotten part. 

So it was that Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Institute set to work to renew that old- 
time Pound Cake with all its alluring 
flavor—to give to the housewife of teday 
a recipe which she could easily follow with 
a perfect result insured. 

Pound Cake takes its name from the 
recipe itself, which, in that old-fashioned 
cookbook, calls for one pound of sugar, 
one pound of butter, one pound of eggs, 
and one pound of flour. Such a recipe 
makes two large cakes, which may seem 
too much for our average family of six, 
and likewise quite expensive. So in evoly- 
ing an Institute recipe for Pound Cake, 
we have done so on the basis of making 
one cake only. Any housewife desiring 
a larger number of cakes may double or 
triple the ingredients called for, as she 
desires. 

Because of the kind of ingredients used 
in pound cake, and the rather unusual 
method of mixing them, a tender, even- 
grained, and feathery result is insured only 
when the best of ingredients are used. 
Only the best butter should be used. 
Butter in pound cake is used for flavor as 
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well as shortening qualities. If it is even 
a little bit “off,” it will undoubtedly be 
evident in the flavor of the cake, and is 
also more apt to become rancid quickly. 
The ideal butter is fresh, cold, and not too 
salty. If an animal or vegetable fat is 
used in combination with the butter, it 
should also be fresh and cold. The eggs 
should be fresh and as near uniformity in 
size as possible. They, as well as the butter 
and other shortening, should be kept cold. 
Unless the ingredients are cold, the proper 
amount of air can not be beaten into the 
batter, and the cake may be heavy. As 
to the flour, it is advisable to use a pastry 
flour if it is available. Pastry flour can be 
obtained in bags, boxes, and in bulk, 
depending upon your locality. Likewise, 
the best of spices and flavorings should 
be used. In short, every ingredient used 
in the making of Pound Cake adds some- 
thing to the flavor of the cake, and if all 
the ingredients are fresh, the flavor will be 
as delicate and perfectly blended as de- 
sired. 

With fresh, cold ingredients as the basis, 
the next step in perfect Pound Cake 
making is the thorough blending of these 
ingredients. Pound Cake is made feathery 
and light by the expansion of the air beaten 
into the mixture. Therefore such utensils 
must be selected for the mixing as will 
facilitate this beating process—utensils 
that will accomplish this and still save any 
needless exertion of the arm muscles. 
Almost every housewife has available, for 
mixing, a large bowl like the one illus- 


trated. We found a large bowl more 
satisfactory than a medium-sized bowl, 
since it allowed greater surface for beating, 
giving the arm a wider range to move in. 


The bowl can be tucked under the arm, 


and the beating accomplished with ease. 
If you are the possessor of a good-sized 
saucepan of suitable depth, that, too, will 
prove an excellent mixing bow], the handle 
being a great help in holding the utensil 
firmly while creaming the shortening and 
beating the batter. A wooden spoon of 
spatula shape is an excellent tool for the 
mixing, because of its long handle. After 
the cake batter is mixed, a wire whisk also 
proves very practical for giving the last 
beating to the batter. 

As with all other cakes, Pound Cake 
must be properly baked. The pans se- 
lected for baking the pound cake may be 
round, oblong, or tube-like, as preferred. 
However, in any case, it is best to line the 
bottom of the cake pans with heavy wax 
paper. It is not necessary to grease the 
pans either on the bottom or sides, as the 
shortening in the cake prevents the cake 
clinging to the pan. The oven should 
always be heated and adjusted before the 
cake is ready to put into it. The Institute 
after many tests has determined 350° F. 
as the proper temperature for the oven— 
a slow, steady, even heat. 
does not have a heat regulator attachment, 
then we advise your purchasing a portable 
oven thermometer to assist you in main- 
taiming this temperature for pound cakes. 
For if Pound Cake is submitted to a quick, 
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excessive heat, it will set the cake before 
it has obtained its proper height, and it 
will produce a thick crust. A _ perfect 
Pound Cake should have only a very thin 
crust on all sides, uniformly golden brown. 
You see why it is so essential to maintain 
a uniform oven heat. 

Before deciding upon the exact pro- 
cedure to be followed in making the 
Institute’s Pound Cake, cake after cake 
was made in the testing kitchen to de- 
termine the amounts of ingredients to be 
used, and the best method of combining 
the same to give a perfect result. For 
example, our tests showed that although 
granulated sugar may be used in pound 
cake with satisfactory results, the finest 
grade of confectioners’ sugar, as for ex- 
ample XXXX, facilitates the creaming 
process and produces a most excellent cake. 
Likewise, we found that two-thirds butter 
and one-third animal or vegetable shorten- 
ing may be used as the shorten- 
ing in the cake and still produce 
a delicious result. However, the 
cake made with all butter as a 
shortening has a buttery flavor 
which will recommend itself to 
many housewives. And since 
flavor is such an item in pound 
cake, we would suggest its use 
when possible. Then, too, al- 
though the usual procedure of 
mixing cakes suggests creaming 
_ the sugar and butter together, 
_ adding the eggs and flour in 
~ sequence afterward, we found 
that by blending the flour with 
the shortening bit by bit 
through a sifter, and combin- 
ing the sugar with the egg- 
_ yolks, we were surer of an even- 
grained, delicate result. And 
above all, we discovered that ay 
the delicacy of pound cake de- 

pends in great part upon the 
perfect blending and thorough 

beating from ‘the beginning of 

the mixing to the very end. 

_ From all the above tests, the 
Institute offers you the follow- 

ing recipe for Pound Cake. 

Follow it carefully, and you 


Separate the eggs and beat the 
yolks until creamy. Then add 
the confectioners’ sugar, 
sifting it in a little at a 
time, while beating constantly 


essential. 


The Revival of Pound Cake 


need never fear to attempt such a cake 
when serving your favorite guests. Have 
your, utensils and materials cold. If it is 
warm weather, place your mixing bowl or 
pan in a bowl of ice-water during the 
making process. Measure one cupful 
of butter and break it into small pieces in 
the mixing bowl. Then with a wooden 
spoon manipulate the butter until it is as 
soft as cold cream and light yellow in 
color. You can not beat it too much. 
Meanwhile, measure one and one-half cup- 
fuls of sifted pastry flour and sift it again 
with the three-fourths teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
salt, and one-half teaspoonful of mace. 
Sift this mixture into the creamed butter 
a little at a time, constantly working the 
butter, thus keeping it always in a creamy 
condition. Beat it well, and when the last 
grain of flour has been added, give it still 
another beating. Meanwhile, select five 





In making Pound Cake thorough blending is 
Cream the butter and sift in the flour 
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eggs of uniform size and separate the yolks 
from the whites. Beat the egg-yolks until 
they are thick and cream-colored, and then 
add one and one-third cupfuls of sifted 
confectioners’ sugar, sifting it into the egg- 
yolks a little at a time while beating with a 
spoon until all is added. Then add the 
egg-volk mixture to the butter and flour 
gradually, beating constantly. Beat the 
egg-whites until they are stiff and dry. 
Fold them into the cake batter and then, 
contrary to the usual method when beaten 
egg-whites are added to cake, beat the mix- 
ture until it resembles a thick hard sauce 
or butter mixture, with no trace of the 
beaten egg-whites apparent. Then add 
one-half teaspoonful of vanilla and pour at 
once into the paper-lined cake pan. Bake 
at 350° F. for one hour to one and one- 
quarter hours, depending upon the size of 
the cake. Test it with a straw to make 
sure that it is done. When done, turn 
out on a cake cooler. 

z This foundational recipe may 
be varied as follows: For Nut 
Pound Cake, add one cupful 
of rather finely chopped nut- 
meats—either walnuts or pista- 
chio nuts—adding them to the 
butter and flour mixture 
just before combining it with 
the egg-yolk mixture. For 
Citron Pound Cake, add three- 
fourths cupful of finely sliced 
citron in the same way as di- 
rected for the nut-meats. For 
Marble Pound Cake, divide 
the mixture when made into 
two parts and add one square 
of melted chocolate to one- 
half of the mixture. In pouring 
it into the cake pan, place 
a spoonful of the white mix- 
ture and then one of the 
chocolate mixture, alternating 
them until the cake pan is 
full. For Raisin Pound Cake, 
add one cupful of chopped 
seeded raisins, as directed in 
the recipe above. For Orange 
Pound Cake, add one-half cup- 
ful of preserved orange peel, 
finely cut, as directed above. 


Combine the mixtures, add 
the stiffly-beaten egg-whites, 
and the flavoring. Beat well, 


pour into the pans, and bake 
at 350° F. about one hour 


Will the haunting footstep of Mrs. Sabine follow Chive and Vivian to their eo 
African solitude? ROBERT HICHENS has drawn an unforgettable me 


picture of a man barred trom happiness by his own tortured mind 


Summing up the 
Situation: 


FTER an affair with 
Mrs. Sabine, in 
whose hospital for 


wounded officers he had 
been a patient, broken off 
through his meeting and 
becoming engaged to 
Vivian Denys, Clive 
Baratrie found himself 
accused of Mrs. Sabine’s 
murder. She had died 
from the effect of chloral 
at a time when he was 
alone in the house with 
her. Vivian stuck by 
him during the trial, 
bearing with real heroism 
the frightful publicity 
that even featured her 
name in connection with 
the other two. When he 
was acquitted, she mar- 
ried him, but only after a 
struggle which concerned 
what they should make of 
their life together. Clive 
wished to drop his name 
and begin the world in 
some place where he was 
unknown. Vivian re- 
fused to marry him un- 
less he resumed his 
former existence and met 
the inevitable notoriety 
with courage. 

When a child was born 
to them, Clive did not 
wish it given his: name, 
but again Vivian im- 
posed her will upon him. 
And the child, always 
feeble, sickened and died 
after a few short months of existence, just 
before the second trial which came up to 
spoil the life which they had just begun. 
Sir Aubrey Sabine, a nephew of the dead 
woman, made public assertion of his belief 
that Clive was the murderer of his aunt, 
and Clive was forced by the advice of 
friends to begin suit against him for slander. 

The publicity of this new trial showed 
Vivian what Clive had endured from the 
curiosity of the multitude as he went about 
his life, and she promised him that when 
the trial was over she would go away with 
him to Africa, to a place he had long ago 
described to her, and stay for a time there, 
where no one would know them and where 
they might find peace. 


Book III 


HE French station master of Ham- 
mam Chedakra stepped out upon 
the platform and stared with a mas- 
terful eye at three dirty Arabs who 
were hanging vaguely about. His per- 
sonnel was not very large or very smart, 
but a meant to keep it in strict control. 
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A whistle sounded in the distance. A col- 
umn of dirty smoke rose up, and the train 
from Robertville came into sight and drew 
up alongside the platform. The porters 
gathered instinctively before a first-class 
carriage, from the window of which almost 
immediately a man’s hand and arm 
stretched down to pull up the movable bar 
that helped to fasten the door. Below, 
the Arab porters began to scuffle, each one 
trying to beat the two others off that he 
might secure the prospective prize. And 
Vivian and Clive stepped down from the 
train into a miniature turmoil. But in a 
moment the luggage ticket had been given 
to the now smiling station master, the hand 
baggage had been bestowed in the hotel 
omnibus, and Clive was telling the Arab 
coachman that he and Madame would 
walk to the hotel. 

When they were out of the space that 
served as a station yard, and on the pale 
yellow road, Vivian stood still for a moment 
and looked all round her. She and Clive 
had arrived at Robertville from Mar- 
seilles the evening before. She knew 
nothing yet of North Africa. The few steps 
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she had just taken from the station had 
seemed to her like steps taken from an old 
life into a new one. And now she was 
looking on the new world Clive had 
brought her to after much tribulation. 
Very calm and empty it looked, spacious 
and rich, not at all sad, yet to her eyes 
strangely remote. She felt at once: “I 
should never meet any one I know on this 
road. I should never see anything fa- 
miliar from the tops of those hills.” A little © 
way off, two rather weedy camels, loaded 
with bulging black sacks, were slowly 
advancing on the highway. A very old 
Arab in a green tunic with brass buttons, a 
turban and burnous, and wearing dark, 
colored spectacles, went by, talking loudly 
to an extremely dirty friend. A harsh cry 
came from the throat of some hiddea 
stranger beyond a plot of unfenced land 
green with young corn. It was repeated 
three times, a very un-English cry. And 
to Vivian it emphasized the soft, not at all 
harsh, strangeness of this pastoral land, 
with its olive groves in the distance climb- 
ing up the slopes, its green bare flats, its 
Jong yellow road leading to emptiness, its 
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calm enclosing hills with their vast and 
shadowy flanks. 

A brisk breeze stirred the short blades 
of corn. In the distance the olives looked 
strangely pale. 
Debar were spreading slowly, covering 
each moment a little more of the blue. 
And as Clive looked at Vivian, and she 
looked back at him, the same thought was 
in both their minds. 

“We are alone in Africa.” 

They came to the brow of the little hill 
and saw Arabs lounging before the high 
yellow door of a farmhouse, the tangle 
of trees below, the sharply curving road, 
the blown smoke from the boiling waters 
of the Grand Cascade, whose white, 
cream-colored, and yellow-brown tresses 
showed through the branches of the trees. 
They descended and crossed the bridge, 
and always as they went on Vivian felt 
farther and farther away from her old life. 
She saw now on her right the flat plateau 
above the Grand Cascade veiled in driving 
smoke. Beyond was a far-off mountain, 
purple and green and gray, not steep, not 
forbidding, with immense enfolding slopes 


The clouds above Djebel- - 
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over which the shadows of clouds were 
drifting. 

The plateau, from which the white 
smoke was forever rising and _ trailing 
away in the breeze, was bounded by a 
grove of old olive trees growing on a rising 
green slope, and at the top of this slope in 
cheerful isolation stood the Hétel de la 
Cascade. As they walked into the large 
open space round which it was built, the 
sturdy, smiling landlord and his wife came 
forward to greet them. 

“T wrote for rooms,” said Clive. 

“What name, Monsieur?” 

“Claude Ormeley.” 

“Yes, Monsieur. They are ready. Up- 
stairs rooms opening out to the corridor. 
My wife will show you. There are no 
letters for you.” 

“Thank you. We weren’t expecting any. 
Have you many people here?” 

“About twelve, Monsieur. The season 
is not very good. We expect to have more 
next month.” 

“This way, Madame, if you please,” said 
his wife. 

And she led the way upstairs, followed 
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The man and his companion were shown toa 
table on the opposite side of the room. 
knew him. He was the man who had defended 
Sir Aubrey Sabine in Clive’s suit for slander 


Vivian 


by Mr. and Mrs. Ormeley. 

That night, before go- 
ing to bed, Vivian went 
out alone, leaving Clive 
in their little improvised 
sitting-room reading be- 
fore a log fire. For it 
was still cool, almost cold, 
after nightfall in Ham- 
mam Chedakra. As she 
was going to put on a 
fur coat, he looked up 
quickly and said: 

“Are you tired? 
you going to bed?” 

“No. Vm going out 
for a little while. Stay 
there by the fire. [I 
won’t be long.” 

“Shan’t I come with 
you?” 

She leaned down and 
put a hand on his fore- 
head. 

“You're so cosy here. 
I want to realize things.” 

“And you can only do 
that aloner” There was 
something anxious in the 
sound of his voice. 

“Absolutely to grasp 
something, don’t you 
think one sometimes 
needs complete isolation, 
even if only for a few 
minutes?” 

“Ah! You mean this 
place? Hammam Che- 
dakra?”’ 

“T won’t be very long.” 

She bent down and 
kissed him. As she did so, 
he held her for a moment. 
She heard him sigh. The 
sigh was long, seemed to 
tremble all through him. 
She waited quite still— 
till he let her go. 

Outside it was not quite dark. There was 
a young misty moon. . Many clouds were 
in the sky, but through gaps in them 
the stars showed brightly. Lights shone 
from the public rooms of the hotel, but 
there was no one on the broad terrace. It 
was too cold to sit out, and the few 
travelers staying at the hotel were gathered 
before a fire in the drawing-room, playing 
bagatelle and reading picture papers. 
Vivian turned to the right, and went down 
toward the baths, and stood listening to 
the cry of the cascade. She walked at the 
edge of the olive grove toward the open, 
untenanted country which stretched away 
in the darkness to the fringe of those vast 
mountain slopes. She returned—then 
turned again. So it had come to pass! 
She was in Africa with Claude Ormeley, 
she who had gone down to Tyford, and 
wrestled for the soul of her beloved one in* 
the deep woods and, as she thought, won 
through. It had come about—the im- 
possible for her! It had had to be. And 
she did not rebuke herself now. She felt 
that she would have trodden the way of 


selfishness if she had not done what she 
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had done. That will of hers—the will of 
an egoist?-—she had had to subordinate it 
to Clive’s in the end. The woman in her 
had felt the over-powering need to give in 
to the man. She looked back at the past, 
and she wondered at her own rigidity. 
Even when Clive had come to her from the 
dock, she had held to her principles in the 
face of his suffering. How had she been 
able to do that? 

But since then she had seen him suffer 
again. had actually witnessed his torment. 
For she had been present in the High Court 
during the hearing of his slander action 
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If exterior peace can bring 
interior peace, if natural 
beauty can bring about 
joy in human hearts, then 
at last Clive and Vivian 
had reached their Place 
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After the Verdict. 


against Aubrey Sabine. Clive had not the law courts, pressed together, strug- 
wished her to be there. He had begged gling, even fighting to get into the 
her not to go. But she had insisted on court where the man accused and ac- 
going. He was to be the attacker. She quitted of murder was to be seen once more 
had felt that she would be a poltroon not to at grips for his reputation. She had seen 
be in court with him. Andshe hadinsisted, women, and not of the so-called lower 
and made Clive yield to her desire. classes, frantically trying to force their 
His mother, too, had been there, his way past the door-keepers. She had heard 
strange mother, whom Vivian now believed their shrill voices raised in violent alter- 
she would never fully understand. Clive cations. 
had won his case and got very heavy She had personally experienced the soul- 
damages out of Sir Aubrey Sabine: five stirring sensation of being ‘“mobbed.” Yes, 
thousand pounds. As he had said, it was she and Clive had been mobbed. She 
practically impossible to lose such a_ shivered slightly under her fur at the edge 
case. Vivian had of the olive grove, as she thought of that 
never really been in the night. For somehow her mind had 
in doubt: about its gone back to those horrible days in London, 
conclusion. perhaps trying to find an excuse for the 
Nevertheless it yielding which had resulted in the present 
had been far more fact—that a woman who called herself 
horrible toherthan Vivian Ormeley, Mrs. Claude Ormeley, 
she had anticipated was standing alone in the darkness of the 
it would be. Dur- February night by the boiling springs of 
ing it, and after it Hammam Chedakra. 
was over, she be- A great crowd had fought to get a sight 
gan at last to un- of her and of Clive. She would never for- 
derstand what a_ get the expression she had seen in the eyes 
man on trial for of that fighting crowd of human beings in 
murder has to go the nude, dead, for the moment, to every- 
- through. She had thing but the desperate lust of curiosity. 
~ thought that she Those eyes of the stripped had made her 
already understood feel stripped. Their momentary com- 
that, believing that plete degradation had made her feel de- 
love had brought graded. She had felt sunk, with them, in 
such understand- depths of abject humiliation. 
ing to her. In the Helped by the police, she and Clive had 
High Court she got into the court to face the passionate 
had found out that stare of another crowd. And that stare 
it was not so, had lasted for hours. And all those eyes 
that imagination, had been at work trying to undress their 
prompted and _ souls—Clive’s soul and hers. 
helped by love, had On the day of the verdict, in that 
not enabled ker to shadowy room in Knightsbridge, Clive had 
realize the ordeal said to her that always in the future, 
of Clive. wherever he went, there would be men and 
What the eye women to look at him and think, “Is that a 
does not see, the murderer I’m looking at?” She had seen 
heart does not feel. that question in the eyes of the crowd out- 
But she had seen side the law courts; she had seen it in the 
now. Shehadseen fixed stare of the quieter crowd inside the 
human nature court. And in the eyes staring at her she 
stripped by cu- had seen the question, “Is that woman 
riosity and showing married toa murderer?’’ And she had felt 
its nakedness un- a sort of sickness of rage. 
abashed; crowds of In her suffering then Vivian had begun 
men and women to comprehend at last what Clive had suf- 
gathered outside fered, and a new tenderness had been 
added to her love, increasing it. It was 
partly that new tenderness which had set 
her there by the boiling springs under the 
olive trees of Hammam Chedakra. 

Partly—but not wholly. For the man 
who had said to himself, “When this is all 
over, ’li take her away!” lived fiercely in 
the man sitting upstairs alone by the 

~burning olive wood. And Vivian was 
intensely aware of him. 

Clive’s face when he had looked at Jim 
giving evidence! She would never forget 
that. But that was direct vision. She saw. 

; More mysterious, but scarcely, if at all, 
me less definite, had been the messages from 
Clive which had come to her silently all the 

day long under the stare of the crowd, 

\ messages which had seemed to ooze out 
from him into her. The agony of shame 
| _ .\ which he had suffered had come upon her, 
: \ but it had surely been shame for her. 
“That you should be involved in all this 
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BROMO mE poo because you have loved me! That you 
ns should go through this vileness. this 


horror, because you are linked with me!” 


Love outraged! It had been as 
if he had writhed with a sense 
of guilt by her side, had felt 
guilty because through him she 
was suffering as she had never 
suffered before. 

For it had indeed all been far 
worse than she had expected, or 
she was far more sensitive than 
she had known herself to be 
hitherto. Face a thing boldly, 
and it seems diminished. But it 
had not seemed so to her that 
day. She had known Clive 
writhing, and she had been tor- 
tured to the quick through that 
knowledge. For she had said to 
herself that in a way it was her 
fault. He had begged her not to 
come to the court, and she had 
insisted on coming. And by com- 
ing she had made it all tenfold 
worse for him. Once again an 
assertion of her will over his de- 
sire had brought him an intimate 
misery. Would it be wonderful if 
he learned to hate her? 

That, too, had given her a push 
in the direction of a new life, a 
life to be definitely lived for 
Clive. 

The resurrection of Mrs. Sabine 
had been horrible. As again and 
again her name had been men- 
tioned in court, each separate 
mention seeming to emphasize 
and define more sharply and 
aggressively her former intimacy 
with Clive, the grave had seemed 
to give up its dead. For the first 
time Vivian had felt the dead 
woman to whom Clive had once 
belonged. 

It had been terrible sitting 
there by Clive under the watch- 
ing eyes of the crowd, and hearing 
his name coupled with thenameof 
that dead woman, and knowing 
that every one in that court 
crammed with humanity was 
thinking of Clive’s liaison with 
her. All those joining thoughts 
had seemed to Vivian at last to 
become one immense thought, a 
thought possessing a terrible and 
concentrated power, the power to 
recall. 

As the case wore on, and the 
name of Mrs. Sabine was per- 
petually uttered in the court, 
Vivian had begun to feel a 
strange, creeping jealousy of the 
past, a jealousy that humiliated 
her and that she had never 
felt in that vital, quivering way 
before. It was as if the depart- 
ed had returned, drawn by 
the magnetic power of concen- 
trated thought, to persecute her 
and Clive. 

Now she looked round her in 
the night, at the dim clouds of 
smoke, at the darkness of the 
olive trees, and she listened to 
the many voices of the waters, 
each one calling to its brother, 
and she felt blessedly remote from 
all that horror. It had been 
right to come away. It had 
been necessary to come away. 
Clive must rest, and she must 
rest with (Continued on page 108) 


There are things death does not abolish. There are things that do not die. 
Was Mrs. Sabine really so far away from Vivian in this African solitude? 
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Protection in Your ‘Purchasing 


Do you know all that the Good Housekeeping Institute seal 
really means to you and every reader of Good Housekeeping? 


Use Good Housekeeping Institute Standards 


ERHAPS you are an old friend and 

have already had reason to discover 

that the oval seal containing the 

star, when displayed on merchan- 
dise, stands for a quality of manufacture 
that makes the machine bearing the seal 
a safe one to purchase. Then you have 
learned that this quality is determined only 
after a careful test in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Institute, a test that often must be pro- 
longed over so long a period that it actually 
hurts the manufacturer, waiting, as he is, 
for our word of encouragement and ap- 
proval. 

Even so, as the seal is appearing in a 
slightly new dress, it can not be amiss to 
tell you and the new audience of readers, 
even at the cost of repetition, the old, old 
story of Goop HousEKEEPING Institute 
service, initiated and maintained by Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to secure for purchasers 
a safe buying guide of reliably made house- 
hold equipment. 

Indeed, all the time and all the skill and 
the generous amount of money expended 
by the magazine for our searching tests 
are none too much, first, to protect you and 
every purchasing reader against a selection 
that may be inferior; and, second, to pro- 


tect ourselves against the costly mistake 
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of including an inferior machine in our list. 

We can not afford to make this testing 
one whit less thorough, one whit less pains- 
taking, one whit less scientific, because 
back of every machine and device, from a 
washing-machine to an egg-beater, stands 
not only the manufacturer, but Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Institute with a guaranty 
to you. Our careful tests protect us amply 
against poor products, but in even the best 
of factories an occasional fault will occur. 
We guarantee in such a contingency that 
you will receive a perfect machine, by re- 
pair if that is indicated, or by a new ma- 
chine, and at no cost to you. If the manu- 
facturer will not assume this burden, we 
will gladly assume it, even to the extent of 
a brand-new machine. No money is ever 
refunded to the purchaser by Goop HousE- 
KEEPING Institute, because we must 
assume that in purchasing a machine it 
was a machine that was wanted, and dis- 
satisfaction results only because the par- 
ticular machine purchased did not work 
properly. 

For instance, some one purchased a 
vacuum cleaner, then moved to a locality 
without electric current and wrote the 
Institute that the cleaner was unsatis- 
factory and they wished their money 


back. But when the cleaner, shipped at 
our cost to Goop HousEKEEPING Institute 
for examination, proved to be as efficient 
as the model we had originally approved, 
there was obviously no fair demand we 
could make of the manufacturer. He had 
fulfilled his obligation of supplying a 
worthy machine. In this case the cleaner 
was shipped back, charges prepaid, with 
the suggestion that, oiled and greased to 
protect the metals, it could be satisfactorily 
stored until further need arose for it, or it 
could be marketed as a second-hand 
machine. a 

But, on the other hand, if this same 
purchaser had been unable to make this 
machine operate properly, and had been 
unable to get satisfactory service in her 
locality from the dealer or the manufac- 
turer, then Goop HousEKrEPinc Institute 
could fairly demand that such service be 
given. Moreover, it is a demand that in 
the whole history of our work has never 
been refused by any manufacturer. The 
reason is obvious—he realizes we are acting 
as an impartial advisor to both parties, and 
he welcomes our help in_ establishing 
responsibility as eagerly as does the pur- 
chaser. 

But, better than I can tell it in words, 


Protection In Your Purchasing 


the correspondence file of Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING Institute reveals the tremendous 
force and power of our guaranty to you. 
I have, therefore, selected a typical com- 
plaint with its “follow-through”’ of letters 
growing out of it. You will find in them, 
first, the natural purchaser irritation to- 
ward the machine, the dealer, and the 
manufacturer; you will see an attempt at 
dodging responsibility by the dealer and 
the manufacturer, perhaps due to uncer- 
tainty as to their real responsibility in the 
matter. You will see the evidence of 
definite and impartial tests by Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Institute, with our recom- 
mendations to the manufacturer. You 
will see how promptly he accepts his 
responsibilities once they are properly de- 
fined to him, and you will see his prompt 
discharge of obligation by repair and return 
of the machine, charges prepaid, and there 
is the final letter from the purchaser that 
enables us to write “‘finis’”’ upon the records 
of this case as it is returned to the files after 
entry on the manufacturer’s 
card. 

For every manufacturer we 
have a card file, and on this 
are entered not only the data 
as to the quality of the ma- 
chine, but the number and 
character of complaints we 
have received. There is a defi- 
nite record of the manufac- 
turer’s general attitude toward 
the occasional faulty piece of 
work that some one has let 
slip through the factory—the 


courtesy and frankness with es in 


which he handles complaints 
and the instructions by which 
his dealers operate. 

Obviously no manufacturer 
who does not live up to the 


On each appliance submitted to the Institute 
for test a formal report, giving in full the de- 


tails of our tests, is issued to the manufacturer 


necessary high ethical standards as well as 
manufacturing standards can long remain 
on the list of approval. In plain dollars 
and cents we could not afford to meet the 
obligation that failure in either standard 
ultimately would entail for us. No other 
explanation is needed for the high quality 
of merchandise found on Goop House- 
KEEPING Institute’s list of approval. Can 
you wonder that the tests must be severe 
and must be prolonged: that they must 
have a laboratory technique as well as of 
the house and home practical? 

Many housekeepers have an erroneous 
impression that Goop HouSsEKEEPING 
Institute approves but one make of vacuum 
cleaner, one make of washing machine, 
one electric refrigerator, etc. Far from it! 
Under such a policy we could be of but 
limited service to the housekeepers of this 
broad land of ours, where a national dis- 
tribution to the saturation point is a dream 
fulfilled by no single commodity. Even if 
it were so, and it is very decidedly not so, 
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would it help you to tell you that the 
(———) vacuum cleaner was better made, 
better designed, more efficient than any 
other, provided you could not purchase it 
in your locality, and, if you did procure 
one, you could not get it properly serviced? 
Remember that the best machine of any 
kind ever made or marketed demands some 
service. You see then that such an en- 
dorsement would have so passing a value 
even to the manufacturer, since it would 
be of no real help to you, that such a list 
would soon be valueless. 

Quite to the contrary, we welcome on 
our list of approval every worth-while 
machine made for household use. More- 
over, we do not limit the list to the most 
expensive in quality. We-.do exclude 
rigidly all products so cheaply made as to 
be a waste of money, and we exclude any 
machine that, however well made, does 
not operate properly or is impractical to 
operate. But we gladly include the 
medium-priced, honestly-made product, 
comparing it in its own class and not out 
of it. An enamel lined refrigerator is 
obviously not in the price class of the por- 
celain seamless lined one, but to appear in 
our ranks it must show good workmanship 
for its grade. If it is on our list, it has 
proved itself thoroughly worthy in its own 
class. Even so humble an article as a 
garbage can may have a social 
caste of quality. Do not, then, 
compare similar articles of 
widely varying price class. 

Still another suggestion, both 
to the new and for the old user 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING Insti- 
tute service: Buy locally. Use 
the list only to confirm by its 
appearance there our approval 
of the machine. The reason for 
this again is good service. No 


In our conference room we are 
constantly advising women on 
their housekeeping problems 


Purchaser's Complaint 


January 9, 1923: 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING Magazine, 
119 West 40th St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 


The Washing Machine is advertised 








began to trouble us, and being unable 
to locate the Minneapolis agency of the com- 
pany, we wrote to their home office and were 
referred to the -~Equipment Company, 
and to the ——Furniture Company of 
Minneapolis for future payments to whom we 
made the final payments on our machine. 


The Equipment Company has made 
two or three efforts to put our machine in 
proper shape for work, but we have had con- 
tinuous trouble and have been compelled to 
send the greater portion of our laundry out for 
the past eight or ten months. 


machine 








We understand thoroughly how to operate this 
machine, but it will not stand up, and as we 
have been unable to get any satisfactory results 
through the factory or their representatives in 
this locality, we are writing to vou asking for 
your co-operation in securing a satisfactory ad- 
justment of our troubles. We are not asking for 
our money back, but we do insist that the con- 
cern live up to their agreement as backed by 
your guaranty and be compelled to put this 
machine in condition to do our work in a sat- 
isfactory manner. 


for any assistance that you 
which 


Thanking you 
may render us to alleviate our trouble, 
will be duly appreciated, I beg to remain 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) 
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in your subhiéabion as one of the guaranteed 
articles, S 
| In October, 1920, we purchased a——————— 
| Washing Machine from the Goop THoOusE- 
KEEPING Shop, which was the name of their 
branch in this city. We purchased this machine 
on the usual monthly payment plan. About six 
months later, this branch was closed and trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis. About this time our 


will obtain a higher grade 
of consistent service out of 
your investment if you make 
a definite provision for re- 
pairs. You ask, what then 
does the manufacturer’s 
guaranty mean? It means 
that he has made that 
machine honestly, of good 
materials and of high grade 
workmanship, and it means 
that he stands ready to 
replace any part that proves 
defective. It does not mean 
that parts proving defec- 
tive through wear should 
be replaced at the cost of 
the manufacturer. I believe 
we will all agree that this 
is not reasonable. 

Personally I find it pays 
to have an occasional in- 
spection, especially of motor- 
driven machines, even when 
there is not an emergency 
repair to be made. If you 
yourself are sure that oiling 
and greasing are consistently 
attended to, and machines 
are properly used, because 
you use them yourself, this 
advice is not needed. But 
many a housekeeper has 
given up the use of an 
equipment because ignorant 











Final Letter 








machine is service-proof, and I know 
by experience the delays and the in- 
convenience and the annoyance of a 
missing, broken, or limping part. In- 
sure against this by selecting a ma- 
chine that some local dealer or manu- 
facturer’s agent is making his living 
by selling. He will then promptly 
repair and replace and ‘‘garage”’ your 
machine, if I may coin a new use for 
this word. And he will do it because 
it pays him to do it. And frankly, 
the sooner we women get the garage 
point of view on our household ma- 
chinery, the sooner will we get the 
same kind of all-the-year-round service 
we expect from our cars. There is a 
definite upkeep cost on this as on any 
industrial machinery, and it is up to 
us to realize and provide for it. No 
user of any household machine should 
be able to say “In six years’ use it has 
not cost me one cent for repairs,” 
because it should have cost some- 
thing during that time, and if it had 
cost something, unquestionably the 
efficiency of the machine would have been 
maintained at a point nearer its standard 
when first purchased. 

Some of us have taken for granted that 
our household machines should be given 
free service because it has been a selling 
practise to promise a certain amount of 
this. But Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Institute does not believe that this is 
good e-onomics, and we are sure that you 




















keeping methods. 


September 19, 1923. 






Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute, 
105 West 39th Street, 
New York City, New York. 


Mildred M, Bentley, 
Advisory Board. 


Attention: 
DEAR MADAM: 


We 


. 


wish to acknowledge return of the 
———————-washing-machine, which reached us 
safely with the exception of a slight damage to 
one of the legs of the machine, which has been 
properly adjusted by the railroad company. The 
machine appears to be doing satisfactory work 
since your repairs have been made, and we 
trust that it will continue to do so. 


In your original letter of instructions to us, 
you authorized us to have the machine crated 
and forwarded to the Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Institute at your expense, and we trust that 
vou will see that the account is paid to the 

Transfer & Storage Company at your 
earliest convenience. 





We wish to thank you for your services in 
having the machine put in proper working order. 





Yours very truly, 


(Signed) 






My plan saves all 
such to real usefulness and better house- 


hands must use it. 


I have never found 
any difficulty in teaching a maid to use 
a machine, but to teach them to care 
for it is quite another matter, and I am 
thinking that we have not properly 
provided for this care, but have ex- 
pected altogether too much from our 
workers. More, perhaps, than we could 


Protection In Your Purchasing 














Manufacturer's Letter 


June 8, 1923. 


Goop TIOUSEKEEPING Institute, 
105 West 39th St., 
New York City. 


Attention Mildred Maddocks Bentley. 


Dear Mrs. BENTLEY: 


We have your letter of the 29th. In looking 
over correspondence we find Mrs. pur- 
chased this machine from GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Shop at————————in October, 1920. Since 
Mrs. purchased this machine the 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING Shop discontinued busi- 
ness, and inasmuch as Mrs. purchased 
the machine in 1920 you can readily see that 
her guarantee has expired. 





However, as you no doubt are aware, we do 
not hold strictly to our guaranty; our biggest 
concern is seeing that every owner of one of our 
machines is a satisfied user. For that reason 
we believe the present policy to follow in this 
case is to have Mrs. return the 
machine to us at the factory for general over- 
hauling. Immediately upon receipt of her ma-_ 
chine, we will give it a general overhauling, put 
it in a satisfactory operating condition, and 
return it to her at whatever shipping address 
she requests. 





We, of course, would be willing to do the 
overhauling on a no charge basis, providing 
Mrs. would pay transportation costs 


on the machine from her city to Cleveland and 
from Cleveland back to final destination. We 
believe that this offer is more than fair, and 
that Mrs. should avail herself of the 
opportunity of having her machine put into 
satisfactory condition. 


Will you kindly write to Mrs. advis- 
ing her of our offer, and also advise her that, 
in the event that she accepts the offer, kindly to 
write us when shipment is being made, so that 
we may be on the look-out for machine and 
render prompt service when it reaches us at the 
factory. 

Yours very ale: 


(Signed) 








fairly expect even from ourselves. 

Once in three months, then—or oft- 
ener, if you need it—vacuum cleaner, 
ironing machine, washing machine, 
electric refrigerator, sewing machine, 
etc., are given a visit from the dealer’s 
service man. 

If you do this you will in all 
probability never be without the use 
of your appliance. Of course, you 
can help considerably to keep your re- 
pair bills down to a minimum by 
thought as to lubrication, cleaning, etc. 
I can’t give you any figures of relative 
cost because it may be just chance that 
no repairs have been needed since I 
adopted the plan. But in real satis- 
faction, in freedom from worry as to 
burned-out motors, (quiet operation of 
motors with no “stopping” of the 
works” by failure of some important 
cog to operate, the plan has worked 
one hundred percent, and I offer it to 
any other harassed housekeeper as a 
real help toward the smooth running 
of her house. 

In conclusion we want to urge you 
to use Goop HovusrKEEPING Institute 
service to the fullest. By this we mean 
not only the protection which the seal 
offers you as a purchasing guide, but also 
protection of its guaranty. Nor does it 
stop here—the Institute helps you to get 
the most out of your appliance by show- 
ing you how to use it correctly and care 
for it intelligently, 
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The Name Plate 


By George W. Alder, E. E. 


HEN you go to purchase an 
electrical appliance of any 
kind, you must know a few 
fundamental things about 

your electric service, otherwise you may 
find, whea you get the appliance home, 
that it will not operate satisfactorily. 
This knowledge is necessary because 
electric service differs in certain respects 

in different localities. In some large 
cities direct current is provided, while 
in suburban and rural districts alternat- 
ing current is almost universally 
furnished. In addition to these two 
kinds‘ of electric service, there are dif- 
ferences in voltage, and further, there 
are differences of frequency in alternat- 
ing current services. 

Direct current (abbreviated D. C.) 

is the name given to an electric current 
that flows continuously in one direction. 
For the sake of convenience the two 
' terminals of a direct current generating 
machine or dynamo are designated, one 

as positive, and the other as negative, 
and the current is assumed to flow from 
the positive to the negative. A direct 
current, then, as used for household pur- 
poses will flow continuously from the 
positive terminal of the generator 
_ through the complete circuit, including 
the device or appliance, to the negative 
terminal. With alternating current 
(abbreviated A. C.) the direction of flow 
changes periodically, the rapidity of 
change being dependent upon and 
determined by the generator that sup- 
plies the current. An alternating cur- 
rent, then, flows part of the time in one 
direction and part of the time in the 
opposite direction. These reversals of 
direction occur rapidly and regularly. 
One complete set of positive and nega- 
tive values of an alternating current is 
called a ‘“‘cycle,” and the number of cycles 
occutring per second is termed ‘‘fre- 
quency.” Alternating current that is 
furnished to our homes quite generally in 
this country has a frequency of 60, which 
means that 60 cycles occur each second. 
_ Other frequencies than 60 are used in 
some localities—for example, 25 cycles and 
Ts: 
tn general, a motor that is designed for 
_ use on alternating current can not be used 
on direct current, and vice versa. Further, 
alternating current motors designed for a 
certain frequency generally will not 
operate at other frequencies. There is a 
certain type of small-size motors, such as 
are used with most vacuum cleaners, some 
electric fans, etc., that is suitable for oper- 
ation on direct current and alternating 
current within certain limits as to fre- 
quency. Motors of this type are commonly 
known as “universal”? motors. Larger 


ET ae Message 





The nameplate shows the type 
of current, voltage and frequency 
for which the device is designed 


motors, such as are provided on washing 
machines, ironing machines, dishwashers, 
etc., are usually designed for direct current 
or for alternating current at a particular 
frequency, and they must be used on the 
current for which they are designed. 

It is obvious, then, if you are planning to 
purchase a motor-driven appliance, that 
you should know first whether the source 
of current on which you are going to use 
it is D. C. or A. C., and if it is alternating 
you should know the frequency. There is 
one other thing you must know, namely, 
the voltage of the current supply. The 
“volt” is the name given to the practical 
unit of electrical pressure. While the 
voltage of a given electrical supply system 
is practically constant within small limits, 
the voltages of different systems vary con- 
siderably. The voltage maintained most 
frequently by companies furnishing power 
to homes is between 110 and 120. In some 






sections, however, the voltage is 220 to 
240. Home lighting units having a 
power-driven generator and _ storage 
batteries usually operate at 32 volts. 
The current that flows through an ap- 
pliance is dependent on the voltage, the 
greater the voltage the greater the cur- 
rent. Consequently, if you attempted 
to use a device designed for 110 volts 
on a 220-volt circuit, the flow of cur- 
rent would ‘be excessive and in all 
probability would damage the device. 
Again, if you tried to use a device 
designed for 220 volts on a 110-volt 
circuit, the resulting current would be 
insufficient for proper operation. It is 
essential, therefore, that you know the 
voltage of your current supply. 

In general, heating appliances such 
as the electric smoothing iron, toaster, 
percolator, grill, etc., can be used on 
either direct current or alternating 
current, as long as the voltage is the 
same as that for which the appliance 
was designed. There areea few heating 
devices, however, such as water-heating 
systems which have a thermostatic control 
and automatic switch, that can not be used 
interchangeably on D. C. or A. C. This 
is because the design of the switch mecha- 
nism is different for the two types of cur- 
rent. However, these appliances are in the 
minority, andin general it is safe to say 
that a household type heating device 
will operate equally well on direct cur- 
rent or alternating current, provided, of 
course, that the voltage of the service is 
that for which the“device was designed. 

Incandescent lamps are in the same 
classification with heating devices as far as 
interchangeability on A. C. or D. C. cir- 
cuits is concerned. The only thing you 
must be careful of is that the voltage for 
which the lamp was made corresponds to 
the voltage of (Continued on page 177) 
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DR. WILEY gives a timely warning about 


eA Menace fo Health and Life 


HEN fuel is burned with an in- 

sufficient supply of oxygen 

instead of the production of carbdn 

dioxid, which is one-half of the 
products of combustion, a lower oxid of 
carbon is formed, called carbon monoxid. 
Both these gases can produce fatal results 
by suffocation. In an atmosphere con- 
sisting of these gases oxygen is prevented 
from entering the lungs, and suffocation 
results. Carbon dioxid is not a poisonous 
gas. Carbon monoxid acts directly on 
hemoglobin, the coloring matter of the 
blood, producing a compound which is with 
difficulty broken up. The principal pro- 
duction of carbon monoxid in the industries 
is in the manufacture of charcoal and coke. 
Large quantities of carbon monoxid escape 
from the furnaces used for the above pur- 
pose. The forms of carbon monoxid which 
are most dangerous are not those produced 
in the industries. The smoke from char- 
coal and coke ovens escapes into the open 
air and is, therefore, rapidly diffused. 

The fatal effects oftenest produced by 
carbon monoxid are in cases where it is 
produced by accident and without any 
purpose. Gas stoves are often used in a 
room without any ventilating appliances. 
Any defect in the burner or in the stove 
which tends to exclude a free supply of 
oxygen may result in the production of 
carbon monoxid in toxic amounts. The 
same is true in the burning of an oil stove. 
Stoves in which coal is burned, especially 
the anthracite variety, are usually fur- 
nished with dampers to limit the supply of 
air, and thus tend to form great volumes of 
carbon monoxid which, as a rule, is safely 
carried off by the stove pipe and chimney. 
Ii the stove becomes red-hot, as is not 
infrequently the case in very cold weather, 
the carbon monoxid easily leaks through 


red-hot iron and escapes into the room. 

Carbon monoxid is also produced in the 
burning of a cigar, a cigarette, or a pipe. 
In this way a considerable quantity of 
carbon monoxid may be taken into the 
lungs, always with deleterious effects, 
though not usually fatal. 

By far the most dangerous source of the 
accidental production of carbon monoxid 
is found in starting automobiles. In such 
cases, when the primer is-used there is an 
over-abundant supply of gasolene. This 
gives a much larger amount of carbon to be 
burned than when the car is in motion, 
and thus causes an insufficient supply of 
air. Many fatal results have occurred by 
starting a car in a closed garage. Often 
some little repairs on a car are to be made, 
the engine is started, and thus danger of 
poisoning and asphyxiation both is 
invited. 

The following precautions should always 
be carefully observed in starting a car ina 
garage. In the first place, the car should 
be driven mto the garage and never 
backed in. This causes the noxious gases 
to be discharged in the rear next to the 
door. In the second place, no matter what 
the object is in starting the car, before you 
do so the door of the garage should be 
wide open so that the noxious gases may at 
once escape into the air and be diluted so 
as to render them as harmless as possible. 

With these simple precautions one need 
not fear any fatal results, though even in 
these cases there may be some little dis- 
comfort, followed by a headache from 
breathing a little of the carbon monoxid. 

The physiology of carbon monoxid is a 
matter of very considerable interest. The 
oxygen carried in the blood is held in loose 
combination with hemoglobin. No free 
gas can be carried in the blood. It is well 


known that when the blood stream leaves 
the lungs on its way back to the heart, 
and then leaves the heart on its course 
through the body, it is of a bright red color. 
When the blood reaches the tissues of the 
body, it gives up its oxygen, which, 
uniting with the fuel in the food and 
tissues, furnishes the body heat. On giving 
up the oxygen and acquiring an equivalent 
of carbon dioxid, the blood changes color 
and becomes of a bluish tint. The blue 
blood carries back to the lungs the carbon 
dioxid, which is produced by the combus- 
tion above described. The carbon dioxid 
is discharged into the lungs, and oxygen 
takes its place. If carbon monoxid is 
breathed into the lungs, it also forms a 
combination with hemoglobin, but of 
quite a different character. It is much 
more stable than the compound of 
hemoglobin with oxygen or carbon dioxid. 
The blood fails to give up its carbon 
monoxid, and the particle of blood charged 
with carbon monoxid fails to carry away 
from the lungs its quota of oxygen. It, 


_ therefore, shuts off the supply of oxygen to 


the tissues, thus indirectly poisoning the 
blood and body, and speedily proves 
fatal. 

One well-known form of suicide is by 
breathing illuminating gas. 
illuminating part of the gas that causes 
death. Illuminating gas is produced by 
heating coal in a closed retort with a 
restricted supply of oxygen. The result 
is the production of more or less monoxid 
gas. The fatal effect is produced by the 
carbon monoxid of the compound. 

If proper attention is given to the above 
brief exposition of the dangers of carbon 
monoxid and the way it produces its fatal 
effect, health and life will be better pro- 
tected. 


When Should One Stop Working? 


for August, 1921, on the League for 

Longer Life, I paid a high tribute to 

Dr. Osler. Every one who is at all 
acquainted with the history of medicine 
recognizes the wonderful value of his life’s 
work. In his farewell address, on leaving 
Johns Hopkins, he referred to the wide- 
spread sentiment that a man after sixty is 
practically useless. In my article I said it 
was only as a pleasantry in a brilliant after- 
dinner speech that he had used this idea, 
which attained a publicity he had not 
anticipated. I particularly called atten- 
tion to the fact that he was not the origin- 
ator thereof. 

Soon after this article was published, I 
received a letter from Dr. Edward N. 
Brush, a colleague and friend of Dr. Osler, 
protesting against. giving any further 
publicity to this sentiment, because it 
really was an injustice to Dr. Osler, and 
the featuring of it was due to the reporters 
who published abstracts of his address. 
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I MY article in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


Dr. Brush felt so keenly about this matter 
that I promised that at some future time 
I would give a place to an article which he 
might prepare on the subject, or that I 
would correct the matter myself. 

In that most interesting book entitled 
“Senescence,” by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
former president of Clark University, is 
found the full text of Dr. Osler’s address. 
In order that the readers of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING may know exactly what Dr. Osler 
said, I am quoting a part of his address: 

“My second fixed idea is the uselessness 
of men above sixty years of age, and the 
incalculable benefit it would be in com- 
mercial, political, and professional life, if 
as a matter of course, men stopped work at 
this age. In-that charming novel, ‘The 
Fixed Period,’ Anthony Trollope dis- 
cusses the practical advantages in modern 
life of a return to this ancient usage, and 


the plot hinges on the admirable scheme of - 


a college into which at sixty men retired 
for a year of contemplation before a peace- 


ful departure by chloroform. That in- 
calculable benefit might follow such a 
scheme is apparent to any one, who, like 
myself, is nearing the limit, and who has 
made a careful study of the calamities 
which might befall men during the seventh 
and eighth decade. The teacher’s life should 
have three periods—study until twenty- 
five, investigation until forty, professional 


until sixty, at which time I would have him > 


retired on a double allowance. Whether 
Anthony Trollope’s suggestion of a college 
and chloroform should be carried out or 
not, I have become a little dubious, as my 
own time is getting so short.” 

As seen by the above extracts from this - 
world-famous address, it was eae 
Trollope—and not Dr. Osler—who ad-" 
vised chloroforming after sixty. 

The opinion of Dr. Osler that men should _ 
all retire at sixty is practically in harmony 


It isn’t the 


ed heed jd. Bede 


with the practise of the Army and Navy. 


Departments. 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 86) ~ 


(Continued on page 151) me 


o eighteen million 
American women 
who do their own work 


Read what President Harding said about you: 





“The greatest single industry in America is the Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is the hearty 
management of the American home, where twen- aad, deiciqus blend sof fifteen: iticredt 
“71 Z vegetables, strength-giving beef broth, 
ty million women toil every day of the year, substantial cereals, fresh herbs and dainty 
eighteen million of these women doing their work eee es eal 


without help. We are going to have such advance- 
ment as will represent a real emancipation for 
these women.” 


Every day in countless homes throughout the land 
Campbell’s Soups are helping to bring this emanci- 
pation to the women of America—better food with 
less work. 


Let Campbell’s famous kitchens help you today! 
Let our French chefs relieve you of all the trouble 
it takes to make soup that is really delicious. 


How many housewives have the time to make a soup 
with thirty-two different ingredients—the choice of 
the whole world’s markets? 


Yet thousands of American families every day eat 
just such a dish when they eat Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup—wholesome, nourishing, delightful! Enjoy it 
today! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


Ala 
4¢ CAMPBELL Sov: 
CAMDEN, N. J., U-S.A 





I am cook to all the nation— 
Proudest cook in all creation— 

Sending out with Campbell’s label 
So much sunshine for your table! 





Soup for health every day! 
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Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish’’ 






i 
| 
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Saves Food, Time, Work 


The Leonard is a shining example of how scien- 
tific home refrigeration is more than food protec- 
tion. It means better living, better health, 
conservation of women’s time, release from irk- 
some tasks, elimination of waste, saving of money. 
Forty-two years’ achievement have made the 
Leonard pre-eminent. Today one out of every 
six refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. 
One-piece round-cornered food-chamber, triple 
porcelain lined. Ten walls of insulation. Outside 
icing doors and water cooler, if desired. There 
is a Leonard dealer near you. If you cannot locate 
him, write us. We will see that you are supplied. 
Just Say “Send Catalogue” 

Send for catalogue of 75 
refrigerator sizes and styles, 
actual sample of porcelain 
and Mr. Leonard’s booklet 
—'‘‘Selection and Care cf 
Refrigerators.” There is a 
Leonard size and style to 
suit every purse. 


Grand Rapids 


Refrigerator Company 
402 Clyde Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Be sure the refrigerator ycu buy 
is made in Grand Rapids — the 
fine furniture center of the world 





C.H. LEONARD, 
pioneer of home re- 
frigeration, who hcs 
been responsible for 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements 
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HEALTH aad BEAUTY 


Exercise and ‘Relaxation 


Relieve Noervousness ee 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


ASTE, hurry, worry, irritability, im- 
patience, forebodings, unreasonable de- 
sires and expectations, a lack of interest 

in simple and healthful pursuits, a longing for 
constant excitement, a lack of power of con- 
centration, a dissatisfaction without cause with 
‘one’s surroundings—these are among the first 
indications of nervousness. 

Are you nervous? Are you worried? Are you 
given to premonitions, to looking for some- 
thing to happen? Or are you just one of those 
to whom so-called ‘‘nervousness” is merely a 
habit; just a mental slackening, a slipping of 
the reins of self-control? 

If you find yourself in the conditions men- 
tioned above, then you can class yourself as a 
sufferer from that great American disease, 
nervousness, that one writer has aptly termed 
Americanitis. 

The first stages of nervousness usually arise 
from starved nerves due to lack of a normal 
supply of fresh air through deep breathing and 
open-air exercise. If you would keep your 
nerves under control, see to it that your blood 
is kept in healthy circulation and well oxygen- 
ated, through proper breathing and through 
exercises which stimulate a forceful circula- 
tion. Let your food be of simple character, 
nourishing and easily digested; and above all 
try to get at least eight hours of restful sleep 
in a well-ventilated room. 

Nervousness is the outward and visible sign 
that the body is absorbing poisons. Whether 
they are the poisons of the waste matter of the 
body, of fatigue, of impure air, of insufficient 
exercise, or of improper diet or overeating, they 
must be eliminated if perfect health is to be 
yours, and if you wish to avoid nervousness. 


Signs of Nervousness 


We find the general forms of nervousness ex- 
pressed in the habit of fidgeting, in the inability 
to sit still, in the useless motions we make at 
the table, clattering the knives, forks, and 
spoons, drumming with the fingers on the 
table; hurrying and pushing and driving gen- 
erally, without any real reason for the hurry, 
save that we are nervous. Now just trace all 
this to its fundamental cause and what is the 
answer? It is merely a bad habit that has been 
acquired, arising largely from lack of self- 
control, lack of thought control. 

Every habit we contract wears a course along 
the nerve path, just as in walking through the 
grass we track out a path for ourselves. So it 
is that a motion, or a habit, persisted in, wears 
its own track along the nerve path, and, auto- 
matically, following the line of least resistance, 
we fall into it. 

In following this line of least resistance, the 
nerves of inhibition—those that we call upon 
to prevent us, or to stop us, from doing any- 
thing—are weakened by disuse. Any nerve, or 
set of nerves, any muscle or set of muscles, in 
fact, any part of the body that is not used, be- 
comes weakened, and after a time atrophies or 
physically shrinks, and eventually is useless. 
Make up your mind that you will control your 
nerves, and through them your body. 

To conquer, or even control your nerves and 
nervousness, the first thing to do is to find a 
sane and wholesome outlet for the nervous 
energy that is now going to waste. If that same 
leakage of nervous energy that manifests itself 
in the so-called nervousness prevalent today 
were to take place in the veins and arteries, and 
permitted the blood to flow away as freely and 
unconcernedly as we allow our vitality to dis- 
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sipate itself needlessly, we should at once call in 


the services of the best physician available. | 


We should heed his every word; we should 
follow every direction implicitly to’ the letter, 
and we should watch eagerly, for the. first 
favorable symptom that would tell us that the 
leakage was under control, and that the flow of 
life fluid had been arrested. ee. 

Now it is relatively just as important an 
affair when you allow nervousness to get the 
better of you, when you allow it to control you, 
so begin now and learn, by means of educa- 
tional exercises, to control the waste; to make 
every little expenditure of nerve force, of 
energy, bring its due result. 


Exercises for Nerve Control 


The following exercises will lead to the con- 
trol of the nerves, and through the control of 
the nerves to the strengthening of the will. 

Exercise 1. Stand straight, but not stiff, 
weight over the balls of the feet, holding the 
body in repose. Fix firmly in your mind that 
you are resting, although standing erect. 

Now lift the arms slowly over the head, 
straight up. Join the hands, fingers touching. 
Begin to bend forward slowly, holding the 


knees straight but never stiff, making a pivot - 


of the waistline. As the body comes forward, 
let the hands and arms drop limply, until they 


touch the knee, then the front of the leg, and 


finally the level of the ankle. o 
Exercise 2. In a sitting position, and with 

head held loosely, but not sagging, incline the 

neck as far to the left as possible, then slowly 


to the right. Repeat five times. Now bring the 


chin to. the chest, then slowly throw the head 
as far back as possible, repeating five times. 
Next twist the head first to the left side then 
to the right side as far as possible without 
moving the shoulders, making the effort to 
look at a spot on the wall directly back of you, 
keeping the same spot in view when the head is 


turned to the right as when turned to the left. 


Now without moving the shoulders, bend the 
head slowly but firmly to the right until the 
lobe of the ear touches the tip of the right 
shoulder; then reverse the movement and bend 
the head to the left in the same way. Repeat 
five times on each side. Ce 

Then with the shoulders still immovable, 


rotate the head slowly in a complete circular 


movement, first dropping it forward, then 
circling slowly to the side, and backward to the 
fullest extent, gradually circling back to the 
first position. Repeat five times to the right, 
and five times to the left. saat 5% 


Exercise 3. Sit in a chair completely relaxed” 


and drop the chest, letting the shoulders droop 
forward; the head completely relaxed inclines 


toward the chest; now slowly raise the chest, 


swaying the shoulders back until the head 
hangs limply backward; then by a forward 


swaying of the shoulders bring the head to— 


position without any tension; relax thé left 


shoulder, letting the head hang limply over the ~ 


shoulder; then raise the left shoulder and lower 
the right, repeating the movement five times on 
both sides. Put no tension in the neck or upper. 
spine. The relaxed head is carried entirely by 
the movement of the shoulders. - 
Now drop the chest, letting the shoulders 


hang forward as aboye; slowly roll the shoulders - 


to the left, back, right and front, again letting 
the head be carried limply in a circle by the 
shoulders. The eyelids and muscles of the face 
are wholly relaxed also throughout the 
exercise. Repeat entire exercise ten times. 


_— 


How Better Babies 


The Importance 
of correct feeding 


As mothers are coming more and 
more to realize the vital importance 
of correct feeding for their babies, so 
they are learning the value of con- 
sulting a baby specialist at regular 
intervals for dependable advice 
about the proper diet. Only so can 
many ailments be prevented and full 
development proceed uninterrupted 


























A model diet table for the baby 


The most highly specialized profession 
in the world today —and the most in- 
teresting—is raising babies! 


Out of the blundering experience of 
the past has come accurate, scientific 
knowledge, which is now being carried 
into every home where there is a baby. 


One of the most effective broadcasting 
agencies is the Better Babies’ Contest, 
held in the cities and towns all over the 
country. At these contests, doctors and 
nurses teach mothers the necessity of 
scientific care of their babies. 


The importance of correct feeding is, 
of course, given special emphasis. For 
this purpose model diet tables show the 
foods a child may and should have, 
from ten months to three years of age. 


Why baby specialists choose 
Cream of Wheat 


Featured on these model diet tables is 
Cream of Wheat, to be used as the first 
solid food and later as an ideal cereal. 


“What are the qualities for which 
baby authorities choose 
Cream of Wheat?” 
mothers ask. Because 
it has two great essen- 
tials; 16 is high in 
energy value and very 
easy to digest. 





A baby requires a constant supply of 
energy—for he uses much. His “daily 
dozen” consists of strenuous kicking, 
squirming, creeping; his very growing 
processes demand limitless energy. 





Cream of Wheat with Broth 


3 pints broth 


Prepare broth as for consommé. When 
nearly done add Cream of Wheat and 
cook twenty minutes or longer 






Y% cup Cream of Wheat 






Cream of Wheat supplies this in 
exceptionally generous measure, for it 
is made of the heart of the best hard 
wheat —that part richest in energy 
substance which scientists call carbo- 
hydrates. 

But a baby’s stomach is inexperienced 


‘Cream ¢ Wheat 


Cream of Wheat. Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


© 1924, C. of W. 
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and must have food which is easily, 
quickly digestible. Here, too, Cream of 
Wheat has an advantage over many 
foods. For digestion of Cream of Wheat 
begins in the mouth, easing the stomach’s 
burden of work. 


A rich source of energy, supplied 
quickly, easily and fully, because so 
simple to digest—it is this happy com- 
bination, not often found in foods, 
which baby authorities value in Cream 


of Wheat. 
A food for all the family 


Anideal food for children is an excellent 
food for grownups, for after all, human 
requirements are much the same. So let 
the family share in those elements, 
which Cream of Wheat provides so 
generously. Fathers and mothers need 
that same energy—and need it supplied 
in just this quick, easy form. 

You can use it as the basis of many 
delightful new dishes; in puddings, in 
combination with meats and vegetables; 
and always, of course, as a delicious 
breakfast cereal. 

We have a new booklet which sug- 
gests many ways to serve Cream of 
Wheat—simple, practical recipes which 
add new interest to the daily menu. 
We will gladly send it to you, free. 
Use coupon below. 


Send for Samples 


Just write and let us know what 


fabrics you want to _ see, 


and 


samples will be mailed at once. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 66 


345—5th Avenue, New York City 


‘Contests teach mothers about the proper foods 


ve ut wide, at 55C a yd. 
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ATURE made cow’s milk 
quite different from human 
milk. And yet cow’s milk is the 
only practical substitute we have 
for human needs. 
The digestive power of the infant is 
far more delicate than that of the 
calf—which is the reason why plain 
cow’s milk frequently disagrees 
with babies and why they do not al- 
ways get the full benefit of the milk. 


“Gelatinized Milk” for Infants 


Medical science prescribes various 
modifications for rendering the milk 
more easily digestible. A most valu- 
able discovery for this purpose is 
“Gelatinized’’ milk —the addition of 
one level tablespoonful of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine to one quart of 
milk. 


Soak the gelatine in '/, cup of the cold milk 
5 minutes. Place the cup in boiling water 
stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; 
then add this dissolved gelatine to the quart 
of cold milk or regular formula. Ask your 
physician about this. 


“Gelatinizing” the milk prevents the exces- 
sive curding in the infant stomach. The 
value of any food is the amount that can be 
beneficially absorbed by the body. Plain, 
granulated gelatine increases the food value 
of milk by insuring its digestibility and by 
adding an abundance of the natural pro- 
tein, lysine, necessary to healthy growth 
and strength in children. 


KNOX 


GELATINE 


is valuable also for growing children, and 
for anyone suffering from any digestive dis- 
turbance. In combination with your own 
fruits and fruit juices, fresh or preserved, 
and with eggs, vegetables, or other whole- 
some foods, it adds nutritive value and ease 


of digestibility. 
Free Book on the Health 


Value of Gelatine 


The findings of the scientific investigation, 
revealing the great importance of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine in the human diet, have 
been collected in a booklet, “The Health 
Value of Gelatine.”’ This together with 
“Dainty Desserts’ and ‘Food Economy” 
will be mailed you free, upon receipt of 
4 cents for postage and your grocer’s name. 


Health Dept., 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


— 
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Qu CS tA hw beoms 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Just the Nature of the Ds WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, 
Foods for Infants,’’ and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’’; for adults, 
“Constipation,”’ “Reducing Weight,”’ 
“Increasing Weight,” and “Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Animal 


Our boy was four years 
old the 1oth of last Sep- 
tember. He is large for 
his age and is extremely 
active. He seems to be 
very neryous, and it is 
impossible for him to sit 
quietly. If he is told to 
sit down, he works his 
face into different shapes, 
makes different sorts of 
noises with his mouth, or 
plays with his hands. In 
fact, all his movements 
are of the nervous sort. 
He invariably runs _in- 
stead of walking. His 
general health condition 
is good. He takes a nap 
every day from one and 
a half to two hours. He is 
in bed every night by 
eight-thirty. Can you give me any advice how 
to overcome his extreme nervous condition? 

Mrs. W. A., Okla. 


I do not think your boy has any trouble 
with his nerves. He is simply supplied with 
an over-abundance of vitality. I have two 
at home much older now than yours, who have 
been going on in that way ever since they were 
big enough to walk. It is not any trouble with 


for Longer Life. 


| their nerves. They just can’t keep still. It is 


the nature of the brute. It is splendid vitality 
bubbling forth all the time. You should be 
glad that your boy is so wide awake and vigor- 
ous and that he sleeps well both night and 
day. 


A Very Happy Effect 


I noticed in one of your articles to omit foods 
rich in carbohydrates during pregnancy and 


| lactation. This is my third baby in three years, 


and each baby seems to make me stronger and 
healthier, although all my life I have been frail 


and delicate. Mrs. C. B. B., Conn. 


Bearing children is a perfectly normal con- 


| dition and in your case it has seemed to be ex- 
i actly the thing you needed to activate all the 


organs and glands which control metabolism. 
If our women were properly brought up and 
obeyed the laws of Nature they would all be 
benefited in health and strength by maternity. 
I have only warned against eating excessive 
quantities of sugar and starch and against the 
over-eating of candies, confections, and sweet- 
ened desserts. You will find in my leaflet “Diet 
in Pregnancy and Lactation,” in detail the 
nature and quantity of food required. The 
normal exercise of your procreative organs has 
been a great benefit to you. It would be to 
every woman if all would obey the laws of good 
living and if their mothers for successive gener- 
ations before them had done the same thing. 


It Does Not Diminish Its Nutritive Value 


Kindly let me know if there is the same nour- 
ishment in a quart of good milk which has been 
converted into buttermilk by the use of a lactose 
tablet as in the milk in the natural state? I 
have been advised to drink buttermilk as a cure 
for fermentation and the resultant gas. What is 


your opinion on this? : 
Mass Ts Wa, Newt 


The nutritive properties of milk are not 
reduced by the addition of a lactic acid ferment. 
The amount of sugar in the milk is slightly 
diminished, and the amount of lactic acid 
proportionately increased. The soured milk 
has some valuable properties not possessed 
by sweet milk. It has less tendency to pro- 
mote constipation. ‘Artificially soured milk” 


is a better name than 
“buttermilk” for this 
product. It is a whole- 
some and_ palatable 
beverage. Many people 
like it better than the 
sweet milk. Soured milk 
_also is supposed by 
some authorities to di- 
minish intestinal | fer- 
mentation. This theory, 
however, is not well 
confirmed by scientific 
evidence. The lactic 
acid bacillus, sometimes 
called Bulgarian Bacil- 
lus, it is claimed grows 
so vigorously that the 
other organisms in the 
colon are smothered. While soured milk 
undoubtedly does good, it is not, perhaps, in 
this particular way. 


Not the Right Cause 


Is it true that eating figs causes tapeworm? I 
have heard two different people say this, and it 
has been the cause of my refraining from eating 


something I am very fond of. 
Mrs. J. W.C., Mass. 


Unless figs are contaminated with the eggs 
of the tapeworm, the eating thereof does not 
cause the disease. Tapeworms produce im- 
mense numbers of eggs. These eggs when 
voided may retain their vitality for a long 
while. Figs are prepared in the Near East 
under conditions which are not at all as sani- 
tary as they should be. I believe that figs 
which are prepared in this country are much 
more desirable from a sanitary point of view. 
If you have any fear about the matter, heat 
the figs through and through to the tem- 
perature of boiling water for five minutes. 
This temperature will kill any germs or eggs 
which the figs may carry. All kinds of intes- 
tinal worms, including the tapeworm, come 
from eggs which are doubtless introduced 
through the mouth. Infants and young chil- 
dren, who eat everything, no matter what it 
is, and at least put everything in their mouths, 
and whose power of resistance is usually less 
than that of grown people, are more likely to 
become infected. 


Not Half So Good As the Old 


I am enclosing an advertisement of Nu Grape 
appearing in today’s paper. I am also mailing 
you a bottle sold in the open market here, plainly 
stating on the label that it is artificially flavored 
and colored. Do you not think this is a great 
injustice to the children and women buying it 
and thinking it is grape juice. 

Mrs. J. E. B. T., Fla. 

I fear the advertisement of Nu Grape is likely 
to mislead the purchaser in spite of the state- 
ment that it is a synthetic product. I notice 
a fine bunch of grapes pictured on each side 
of the bottle. I am somewhat amused at this 
statement: “Keep a sharp eye on the Nu 
Grape bottle. It is our three-ringed trade- 
mark guarantee of the real thing, and there 
are many imitations.” This is the perfection 
of advertising sarcasm; namely, that imitation 
of a real product itself has numerous imitations. 
Why shouldn’t they? The marketing of this 
product is illegal under the Food and Drugs 
Act and also under the laws of most of 
the states. It isa purely synthetic product 
and never saw a vineyard or a grape. 


“Artificial 


These 


All those inter- 


The Great Dancer Pavlowa 
and the ple ie 


Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference - 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St, 
Allentown—907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave, 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk seer urns) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles S 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe cox 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co, 
Birmingham—219 North 19th Se. 
Boston—Newbury St. cor, Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport — 1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.—Jobn Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Chicago— | 1050 Leland (near Broadway) 
835 E. 61st St., Cor. Drexel Ave. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co, 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O,—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App's Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor), 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts, 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Nyssing ton Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan. 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
eyechburg —Isbell-Bowman Co. 
\dison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N, 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 
St. Paul—43 E, 5th St. peredetle. Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghes 
eee cee Ochsner Bidg., “kK near 7th 
w—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
si HS Bs City—Walker Bros Co. 
Marston 
me ed peta Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectad; ere —445 State St. 
Scranton—} is & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
» Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 


S 121 West Jefferson 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. eraelicy Trust Bldg.) 


Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 
Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor, Union 
Washington—1319 F. Street 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co, 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’'s 

~ Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle 
Worcester—J. C. MaciInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 

_ Youngstown—B, McManus Co. 

Agencies in 425 other cities 
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She declares that 
foot health and comfort 
are essential to beauty 


ADAME ANNA PAVLOWA 
studies the care of her grace- 
ful, active feet and has 

learned much that is interesting and 
helpful to other women. She be- 
lieves that a sense of well-being in 
one’s feet is really the first essential 
to normality and happiness. In a 
recent interview in the “New York 
Sun”, Anna Pavlowa declared that 
no woman can be really attractive 
when her shoes hurt her, because it 
shows in her face. 

Like many other leading women, 
Madame Pavlowa is a staunch believer in 
the flexible-arch, naturally shaped shoe. 
In a recent letter to the Morse & Burt 


Company, makers of the Cantilever Shoe, 
she says: 


“Everyone should dance, for expres- 
sion and exercise; even your ratte should 
be free and graceful and strong. And it 
can be in a.shoe that is flexible like the 
Cantilever. In such a shoe, miles of 
walking only serve to make the foot 
muscles more lithe and vigorous.” 
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«An exceptionally comfortable 
last in black suede 
_ or black kid. 
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Because the foot is flexible, composed of 
twenty-six small bones surrounded.and held in 
arched formation by a network of muscles, 
the Cantilever Shoe is made with a flexible 
atch. The Cantilever Shoe gives these foot 
muscles free play, allows them to strengthen 
through exercise, so that they can hold the 
small bones of the foot in a strong, springy 
arch. Circulation is freer and walking is more 
enjoyable as a result of the shoe's flexibility. 
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With natural lines, moderate heel and trimly rounded 
toe, the Cantilever gives your feet wonderful com- 
fort. And the heel is set to distribute the body-weight 
evenly over the foot so that there is no undue strain 
on any weak point. Added to this is the restful aid 
afforded by the flexible arch of the shoe, which 
curves up to fit the exact contour of the foot arch 
and support it on the inner and weaker side, 


There are attractive Cantilever Shoes to com- 
plete every costume: good looking oxfords, pretty 
sttap pumps and serviceable boots. They are made 
of fine quality leathers, in fashionable colors and 
in black. You will like the neat and stylish ap- 
pearance of Cantilevers equally as much as their real 
comfort. 


Go to the nearest Cantilever store and ask to try 
on a pair. In every community, just one dealer is 
selected to sell Cantilever Shoes, (except in New 
York and Chicago, where several stores are located 
in convenient parts of the city.) If you do not find 
a nearby dealer in the partial list at the left, write 
to Morse & Burt Co.,2 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
They will send you the name of the Cantilever 
dealer nearest you, and enclose an informative 
booklet on feet and shoes. 


(antilever 
shoe 


Cantilever Shoes are worn by promi- 
nent women everywhere and are offi- 
cially endorsed by Leading Women’s 
Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public 
Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors 
of Physical Education, Editors and other authorities. 
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Ever Wuite Sant-SeatT fits any standard size - 


bowl, measuring 5 4%4'' from center to center of 
post holes — 16 1g center of post line to outside 
rim of bowl. Processed with all-white Pyralin, 
even to solid brass hinges. Guaranteed 5 years. 


The Jast word in 


White Seats 


FOR that all-white bath- 
toom! Here, at last, is the 
ideal seat at a price well 
within the reach of all. 


The Ever Wuite Sant-Srat is 
specially processed with Ivory 
Pyralin—even to the hinges— 
making an immaculate white 
surface, cleaned in a jiffy and 
so tough and elastic that we 
guarantee it for five years. 


Saves you $3 to $5 
at Master Plumbers’ 


Your plumber sells the Ever WHITE 
Sanr-SEAT for only $12—$3 to $5 
less than like quality to be had 
elsewhere. Ask him for the Ever- 
WuiTE or send us his name 
and we will see that you get it. 
Illustrated booklet on request. 


One piece of pure live gum, 
shaped like a mushroom. 
Fits down into the valve. 
Permanently stops all 
trickle and waste from the 
toilet tank. Guaranteed 3 
years—lasts much longer. 


$1.25 each 


$1.50in Canada 
Ask your plumber 


NK OF 


Ooadwara-wanger Co. 
UN Pare Tosetate | Ory ae Cos mn oul avi EKe(ct ols fom 
Quality Plumbing Specialties for 18 Years 
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IREL AN D-FOREVER, PARTY 


For -Nerriment on 


St. Patrick’s Day 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


"THE Trish parties Elaine has planned in the 

past for Goop HousEeKEEPING have been 
in demand, not only for St. Patrick’s Day, but 
for the whole year round. Therefore, this time 
she decided to make the suggestions adaptable 
for use on any sort of social occasion—a 
luncheon, a tea, or a party—and for any month 
of the season. 

This “Ireland-Forever” party contains ideas 
for “All Ireland” decorations, including 
Killarney roses; the famous one-horse shay; 
the blarney stone; the rocky road to Dublin; 
the Irish pigs; shamrocks and everything. 
Also, ideas are given for Rainbow and Pot- 
O’-Gold place-cards, with original Irish verses; 
Trish Fairies game, and Emerald Isle menu. 

The “Frozen-Heart Valentine” party, de- 
scribed in full in the January Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING, is suitable for a party or dance at 
home, fora school or fora church. The instruc- 
tions include invitations; Frozen-Heart Deco- 
rations and Posters; Riddles in Rhyme for the 
Valentines; “To Your Affinity, This Way”; 
and the “Sharp Turn Ahead” game. 

Last month, Elaine announced a party for 
George Washington’s Birthday that is suitable 
not only for that day, but for any patriotic 
occasion. This party, ““The Dames of Colonial 
Days,” is adaptable for a party or dance at 
home or for a school or club, and includes also 
a money-making idea for a church society. 

The instructions include suggestions for 
invitations; instructions for making Colonial 


Capen OT) C7 sme 


costumes of crépe paper; ideas for decorations, 
and for ‘“The World And All” Grab Bag. Since 
the instructions for making the Colonial cos- 
tumes of crépe paper have to be sent separately, 
it would facilitate their delivery if a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope were sent 
with each request for the party. 

Much as she would like to do it, Elaine has 
found it impossible to plan individual parties. 
This is because the requests have grown to such 
volume that prompt service can be given only 
by confining it to parties which are prepared a 
reasonable time in advance. . 

The suggestions available have been planned 
to cover every seasonable form of entertaining. 
There are musical, literary, and artistic ideas 
for the Club Hostess; Bridge Parties, both 
formal and informal; Bride’s Shower sugges- 
tions that may be adapted to a luncheon, a tea, 
or an announcement party; Dinner-Table Talk 
and Decorations adaptable from the Thanks- 
giving Suggestions to any winter dinner party; 
Birthday Party Suggestions for All Ages; 
Suggestions for Commencement Parties; and a 
“Song of the Nations” party for children that 
is both instructive and amusing. 

Instructions for the “‘Ireland-Forever” party; 
for the ‘Dames of Colonial Days” dance; or 
the “Frozen-Heart Valentine” party, and for 
any of the seasonable suggestions mentioned 
above will be sent upon receipt of ten cents 
in stamps for each party, addressed to Elaine, 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, New Vork City. 


Prize for Your 


Most Successful Party 


wat is it that makes a party a success or 
a failure? What is that intangible, subtle 
difference between a party that carries every- 
one along in a whirl of jollity and one that lags 
and jerks in a helpless manner? This is what 
every hostess wants to know, and it has oc- 
curred to Elaine that among the readers of 
Goop HousExkEEPING there are many who have 
original ideas for making parties interesting 
and full of fun, ideas that would be helpful to 
others. So Elaine is asking every hostess to 
send in ideas for parties that she has planned 
or given that have original suggestions, or 
that she has found most successful. 
Each month, one or more of these suggested 


parties will be published in this department. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING will pay five dollars for 
each plan accepted, reserving the right of pub- 
lication. 

In sending your suggestions, please write 
only on one side of the paper, give your name 
and address very clearly; and if you wish 
unused material returned, enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope. If you do not wish 
your name used in the magazine, please men- 
tion this when sending suggestions. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor, in care of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 4oth Street, New 
York City, New York. 





DOLLARS-— of 


wear and tear on 








HOURS—of back 





breaking work! 





YEARS— of sap- 
ping your youth! 
Isn’t it worth a 
cent or two more 
a week, to save 










a much do-you pay to getc thes clean 2 





Real Naptha! 





The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. 
the. convenient ten-bar carton. 


eel S-NAPL 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR °? 


An awful price—some women do! Hours of exhausting, 
overheating work, using their strength to rub, rub, rub the 
dirt away. Don’t they know they can save it by using 
Fels-Naptha Soap? 

And what about the clothes?—the children’s rompers, 
blouses and dresses that take so much of your time and 
effort to make, or your money to buy. When they get the 
dirt ground in, as they quickly will, do you rub them clean 
at the expense of the fabric and colors? 

Hard rubbing costs too much in both health and clothes! 

The better, easier, and cheaper way is to put Feis-Naptha 
at work. The wonderful dirt-loosening ability of the real 
naptha takes the place of hard rubbing. It not only saves 
your strength—it saves the wear and tear on clothes because 
it safely makes the dirt let go by soaking. 

And you have that deeper, sweeter Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. It is more 
than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. It is the 
exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and real 
naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great safe 
cleaners at the same time, and in one economical bar. 

Get Fels-Naptha for cleaner, more healthful clothes, 
It pays! 


PROVE the saving value of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps for 
sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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924, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 


Money 
at Home 


Men and women all over the 
. country are turning spare 
hours into dollars in the most 
imaginable by 

Novelties at 


Beautiful Art Novelties, 

decorated at home, bring 

an income of from $3.00 
to $70.00 a day. 


delightful way 
decorating Art 
home. 

They have found the way to 
success in this fascinating work 
through membership in the na- 
tional organization known as 
Fireside Industries. This or- 
ganization makes it amazingly 
easy for any one to enter -the 
Art Novelty field and establish 
an independent business either 
in a home studio or Gift shop. 


No Special Ability Required 


It is not necessary to have any artistic 
training or experience in order to join 
Fireside Industries. Each member is 
taught how to do the work through a 
wonderfully simple and _ fascinating 
course of instruction by mail. A com- 
plete plan of operation is also furnished 
so that it is simply a matter of following 
the directions. Warnings are GUAR- 
ANTEED. AlI sorts of attractive articles 
can be decorated, such as candlesticks, 
wooden tays, copper and brass novelties, 
hand-painted furniture, parchment lamp 
shades, greeting cards, photographs and 
batik scraps, pillow-tops, ete. A com- 
plete outfit is gwen to each member 
FREE. 


Beautiful Book—FREE 


An opportunity for new members to 
join Fireside Industries is now offered. 
As the openings are limited, however, it 
is necessary tosendat once for the FREE 
BOOK that explains all about the work, 
the co-operative benefits and the GUAR- 
ANTEED earning plan. Just mail the 
coupon, enclosing 2c stamp, at once, 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 242, Adrian, Mich. 


YN ey LS SESE Yee AL A NE CD CNS CS A) AY CSR Se 
ake Fireside Industries, 
| Dept. 242, Adrian, Michigan 


Please send me FRHH, the 
| book of Fireside Industries, 
E a explaining your plan of mak- 
ing money at home in Art Novelty Deco- 









ration, with guaranteed earnings. I en- 
close 2c stamp. 
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"DRESSMAKING MADE EASY,/740vu sTaBLe 
~ 5 
Bhi: 3 ee FORM 


As DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 

MAME? BRINGS Perfect fitting dresses casi/y and 

A quickly reproduced. Makes dress- 

| ae making a pleasure and satisfaction, As 

necessary for /itting as the sewing 
machine for sewing. 

Adjustable and Collapsible 
The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips 
and Skirt are each independently adjust- 
able so that it will exactly reproduce any 
stybe, size or figure. 

——-EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
Remit $3 and we will send you our 
guaranteed $15 Acme Collapsible Ad- 
justable Form. Pay the balance of $12 
at therate of $3. a month. Ten Days’ 
Trial. If unsatisfactory, return form 
and we will gladly refund your $3 








Order an *‘Acme’’ Form today or write 
for Catalogue with detailed information. 


ACME SALES CO., Dept. 2-0 
380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


WRITE. TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
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Ces USE 


and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


EAR Members of the Health and 
Happiness Club: iowa! | 

We are making a special fight in this 

country to prevent the present generation of 
children from developing rickets. This queer 
condition is not a disease caused by germs, nor 
is it communicable, nor is it acutely painful. 
It develops very slowly. When you find signs 
of it ina child you know that there has not been 
the right proportion of food stuffs given him 
and that the normal development of hard bone 
in the body has been interfered with, or that in 
some way he has been deprived of sunlight. 
Our more recent knowledge of rickets or 
rachitis, to give it the medical name—has come 
through the discovery of the curative agents— 
sunlight, the ultraviolet rays of artificial light, 
and the substances in cod liver oil and egg-yolk 
which exercise a profound influence over the 
calcium and phosphorus in our bodies, In 


Letter 1, Series 1, we stressed the diet for the 


mother, because the food a mother eats dur- 
ing pregnancy and nursing affects the child. 

Rickets in a tiny baby is shown by a soften- 
ing of the bone in the back part of the skull— 
it becomes almost as soft as parchment. The 
fontanel (soft spot on the top of a child’s head) 
does not close by the eighteenth month as it 
should. .The teeth may be late in coming. The 
bones of the chest may show a depression at 
the tip of the sternum, and the midchest will be 
pulled in at each deep breath. Mothets should 
watch for this, as it often shows as an early 
sign of rickets even in plump babies. In older 
children there may be a “pigeon breast” type 
of arching of the chest. If a child is propped up 
and allowed to droop over, the chest is com- 
pressed so that a groove forms just below the 
nipple line. When this groove shows, there will 
practically always be a flaring outward of the 
free ends of the ribs also. Never prop a child up 
and take such chances! Only when a child can 
pull himself up and sit alone, and has the 
strength to hold his own back erect, should he 
be allowed to do so. 

The chain of knobs which shows where the 
ribs join the cartilages is called the “rickety 
rosary,” and forms a curving line down from 
the clavicle on each side. The back may show a 
distinct round curve, and later spinal deform- 
ities develop. At wrists and ankles the long 
bones become enlarged, there is a bowing of the 
legs or a knock knee, and often from knee to 
ankle there will be a queer forward bend as 
well. 

The children are shorter than is normal for 
their age. They walk late, and lucky it is for 
them when rickets is discovered and they are 
kept off those poor, soft, little yielding leg 
bones until, after treatment, they are strong 
enough to stand without causing deformities. 
They perspire easily and are often restless 
sleepers. Their muscles lose their tone and be- 
come soft. They have a large, prominent 


abdomen with often an accompanying con- 
stipation. Remember that these changes may 
be found in fat as well as thin children, but 
usually they occur in babies who are pale and 
“soft,” even though they look plump enough. 

We dread it for girl babies because of the - 
effect on the bones of the pelvis, which may be 
so changed in shape as to narrow the pelvic 
outlet. Years and years later, when that same 
girl is about to have a baby, this narrowing 
may make a very difficult labor for her. 

Sunlight plays a great part in preventing 
rickets, though to be helpful the sun’s rays 
must strike directly upon the growing parts 
of the bones. We watch ALL babies during 
the winter months with great care, for we know 
that even though they are taken out of doors, 
their growing bones are so covered by garments 
that the direct sunlight can not reach them. 
Sun strained through window glass loses its 
special influence As soon as you can, in the 
spring, let the sun play on little wrists and 
legs, and in warm weather during the daily sun 
bath let the baby play outdoors with only the 
diaper and the band with shoulder-straps on, 
or lie on a pad in the sunlight in such a position 
that the eyes are protected from the glare. 

Every word of Letter 7, Series 2, on food for 
the baby, was written to urge mothers to 
think of the nature of the food they put into. 
that little body. Read that letter again, espe- 
cially the part that has to do with the mineral 
salts, the green vegetables, fruits, and milk. 

Many doctors urge now that we give some 
“anti-rachitic factor” to all bottle-fed babies, 
especially during the winter months. Cod 
liver oil carries this property which protects © 
against rickets. Your doctor will tell you when 
to give it and the proper dose for your baby. 
Usually it is begun in small amounts of five 
drops or so, and rarely does it have to be in- 
creased beyond one teaspoonful three times a 
day. The best type of oil should be used, and 
the bottle kept in a cool place. (Olive oil can 
not be substituted for this, as it has a very 
different action in the body.) 

When babies can not take cod liver oil, it is 
often possible to protect them fr-m rickets by 
adding yolk of egg to the feeding, from 
December to March, starting with one-half a 
yolk and increasing to the whole of a raw egg- 
yolk shaken into the twenty-fourth feeding 
after it has been prepared for the day. This 
should, of course, be given only under the 
direction of the physician. 

Look your baby over tomorrow when you 
are bathing him, or during the afternoon air 
bath and muscle play time. If you find even 
a suggestion of any of these things I have 
mentioned, take him to your doctor for an 
examination. Then be sure to carry out the 
instructions to the smallest detail so that not 
a single baby in the Health and Happiness 
Club shall have a sign of rickets. 





IE YOU are a prospective mother, send us 

fifty cents in stamps, your name and ad- 
dress, and the date when you expect your 
baby. Each month you will receive a letter 
from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a plain envelope, 
so that no one will know the contents. Always 
ask for “Series I. For the Mother-to-be and 
the Baby-to-come.” 


QUALLY important is the second series of 
letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.” 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your 
name and address, and this series will be sent 
complete, with a cardboard cover. Address 
all requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HoUSEKEEPING, 119 
West goth Street, New York City, New York. 
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O you who fully realize the wisdom of 

preserving your health and appearance 
by saving your sound teeth: This brush is 
designed purposely to reach the spots 
where destructive acid-forming debris 
collects. 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush saves teeth be- 
cause it cleans those back surfaces and 
crevices between the teeth. How easy it 
is with this brush to clean your teeth 
the one correct way—down over the up- 
per gums and up over the lower gums. 


Health authorities recommend that you 
adopt this smaller brush that fits your 
mouth. Use Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
regularly—consult your dentist—and 
continue to experience the joy of good 
teeth and good health. 


Three Sizes at your Dealer’s 


Adult’s size - - 50¢ 
Youth’s size - - 35c 
Child’s size 25c 
Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, France, 


Germany, Australia, New Zealand, Canada. Numerows 
other patents pending. Our rights will be fully protected... 





THE WESTERN COMPANY - Chicago- New York 
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The Coming of Amos 


(Continued from page 38) 


through the door ajar, there entered Dorothea 
in white tennis kit, fresh as the morning. I 
rose from my chair. 

“What the—” 

She cut me short, speaking as she crossed the 
floor. ‘Yes, I know, Daddums. What the 
blanketty-blank blank is the meaning of this 
female intrusion? It’s about Amos. He hasn’t 
been home all night.” 

Then, as she stepped out on the balcony 
she saw him. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” 

“Yes, it’s me,” said Amos, 

“You haven’t been to bed?” 

“My dear, if he had, would he have risen and 
reinvested himself in this—” I waved a hand. 

She nodded. ‘Yes, in this—” and caught 
the eye of Amos who stood sheepish and self- 
conscious. She addressed him in the stony 
manner of the offended modern young woman. 
“T searched the whole Casino for you, and 
when I went to the door, the commissionaire 
told me that a monsieur ‘answering your 
description—as you were last night—had 
already gone.” 

“Tf youll give me time,” said Amos, “T’ll 
tell Uncle David all about it.” 

“And not me?” 

Amos grew red and swayed his body in his 
funny bear-like way. “No, Cousin Dorothea.” 

“Tf your story is as disreputable as your ap- 
pearance,” she countered acidly, “this is cer- 
tainly no place for me.” 

She went out, her head in the air, and a little 
curl of disdain at the corners of her lips. 

Amos’s eyes followed her till she disappeared 
through the bedroom door, and then he turned 
to me with a puckered brow. 

“She thinks I’ve been painting the town red, 
but I haven’t. You must tell her I’m not 
that sort.” 

Again I asked what the dickens he had been 
up to and what were the letters which he de- 
sired to seal up in my presence. He scratched 
his head and gave me to understand that, not 
having breakfasted, he was a-hungered and a- 
thirst. I rang for Francois and bade him bring 
eggs and coffee and sealing-wax and croissants 
and set another chair for Mr. Burden on the 
terrace. 

And there in the sunshine, with intervals for 
vast refreshment, he told me the following 
amazing tale which, for the sake of economy of 
narrative, I supplement with details learned 
later, and relate in my own fashion. 


Vill 


OU will remember that I left Amos at the 
Casino sitting between Madame d’Orbigny 
and the tennis lady, who conducted across his 
body a vehement conversation. From this 
constraint he suddenly extricated himself in 
his artless way. He got up, grinned at them, 
and walked off. Miss Challenor, it seems, was 
deeply offended and called Amos an uncivilized 
boor, but Madame d’Orbigny told me that it 
served her right for her execrable manners in 
screaming tennis shop which the poor boy 
could not understand, and in which she herself 
was entirely uninterested, 

Amos, freed, lurched about seeking Doro- 
thea. He found her at her table, still winning 
Let her turn the corner of another thousand 
and she would stop. But he mustn’t stand over 
her glowering his puritanical disapproval down 
her back. He would bring her bad luck. So he 
moved off and stood among the crowd around 
the big table, looking on at the incomprehen- 
sible game in which vast sums of money 
changed hands at every deal of the cards, and 
striving to reconcile the hideous wickedness of 
the proceedings with the otherwise virtuous 
lives of those who took a part in them. 

By degrees he edged (or barged) his huge 
frame to the front rank behind the chairs and 
surveyed the nine high players. Directly op- 
posite sat Ramon Garcia, who, as was obvious 


even to his inexperienced eye, was losing 
heavily. The sentiment of hatred being for- 
bidden by the Evangelical creed in which he 
had been nurtured, he regarded the South 
American with a puritanical disapprobation 
compared to which hatred would have been 
fulsome fawning. At the uplifting, on the 
croupier’s spoon, of every staked packet of 
ten-thousand-franc notes, Amos felt like an. 
Israelite of old witnessing the destruction 
of his enemies. He grew excited, exultant. 
When the wretched Garcia lost a bank- of five 
thousand at the first banco, he was inclined to 
shout, “The sword of the Lord and Gideon,” 
and physically consummate the man’s discom- 
fiture. But he was restrained from so doing by 
his recent lesson in civilized deportment. As he 
watched, his shrewd brain grasped the principle 
of the simple game, and he intelligently fol- 
lowed Garcia’s varying fortune, and presently 
he became absorbed. Inspired by Gideonite 
wrath, he willed him to lose. Garcia lost and 
lost. Amos, concentrating on the sinner, did 
not notice the mischievous glances of Mrs. 
Blennerhasset sitting two places in numerical 
order below, who was winning and winning. 
Scarcely even was he conscious of that com- 
municable tension of the spectators. of high 
play. He lived intensely in himself, in his 
almost entranced desire that ruin should fall on 
the unutterable curled and ironed foreigner, 
who had held in his profane arms that sacred 
body of the princess of his dreams. 


FVENTUALLY Garcia surveyed the green 

cloth in front of him, bare of everything 
save hismatch-box. He made a brave show of 
relighting his cigar before he rose from the table. 
But Amos noted that the cigar had not caught, 
and that it was only a gesture of bravura on 
the part of the man. 

A vague middle-aged personage dropped into 
the gambler’s chair. Amos became conscious 
of a touch on his arm. It was Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset. She smiled on him kindly. 

“Youve brought me good luck. LookJ’ 
She held a wooden bow] filled high with plaques 
and notes. “Let me change this, and then I’ll 
stand you a drink out of my winnings.” 

He followed her to the change desk and 
thence through the crowded room to the bar, 
by chance almost empty. They sat down at 
the first table by the door. The white-coated 
barman took the orders. Orangeade. Mrs. 
Blennerhasset, after the way of the woman of 
the world when she is a man’s hostess, slipped 
the note of settlement at once into the bar- 
assistant’s hand. a 

“What peace,” she said, “after that bear- 
garden!” 

But Amos did not hear. Besides themselves 
there were but two couples in the place. One 
on the high stool by the bar itself; the other in 
the far diagonal corner under the lee of the 
turn of the bar. And at this couple Amos 
glared. 

They were Ramon Garcia and the Princess 
Ramiroff. She was wearing the black dress in 
which I had painted her and in which Amos 
had first seen her, and she had round her neck 
her precious rope of pearls. She looked white 
and ill. Garcia, turned toward her, almost 
eclipsed her from sight. But Amos saw. On 
the marble table stood idle, untouched, straw- 
furnished glasses. The pair conversed in low 
tones, almost in whispers, the man apparently 
insistent, the woman frightened. Picture her, 
small, fragile, delicate, in her nothing-at-all of 
a black bodice, golden-haired, green-eyed, the 
wonder of her skin just a flat tone under the 
electric light, her mobile little mouth quivering 
as she spoke. ; 

Mrs. Blennerhasset, always indulgent woman 
of the world, laid a commanding touch on 
Amos’s arm, so that he had to turn. 

“To you know the Princess?” 

“Know her? Why, of course I do,” said 
Amos. “Do you?” 


An Interview with Nas.OHP. BELMONT 
on the care of the skin 


«*A woman who neglects her personal ap- 
pearance loses half her influence. The wise 
care of one’s body constructs the frame en- 
circling our mentality, the ability of which 
insures the success of one’s life. I advise a 
daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.”” 


Wen ae DBetuni(— 


T was in the beautiful great hall 
of Beacon Towers on Sand’s 
Point, Port Washington, Long 
4 Island, that I first talked with 

H. P. Belmont. 


I was excited and eager for the inter- 
view because I knew that Mrs. Belmont 
not only has given lavishly to women’s 
causes from her colossal fortune, has been 
and is a tremendous worker, but also is par- 
ticularly interested in woman’s special prob- 
lem of how to keep her force and her charm 
through middle life and later. 

From all this 1] expected to meet a very 
commanding woman the day I visited Beacon 
Towers. But Mrs. Belmont, on the con- 
trary, is quiet and gracious and sweet. She 
could not have been a more charming 
hostess. 

She herself opened the grilled iron door 

_and-I stepped into the big hall with its im- 
pressive mural paintings of the life of Joan of 
Arc and its wide doors opening straight onto 
Long Island Sound. Here, I felt instantly, is 
the spirit of beauty strengthened by sincerity. 

After we had admired the glorious view 
she showed me the pictures of her two sons, 
and of her grandson, who will some day be 
one of England’s dukes, and—very proudly 
—the latest snapshot of her very young Lady- 
ship, a small great granddaughter. 

«<How fine textured and fresh her skin is,”’ 
I thought. <And she has just acknowledged 
herself a great grandmother !’’ 


Begs Women not to Neglect Themselves 
os OW,”’’ she was saying smilingly, <«I 
suppose you want me to tell you what 
I think is the relation between a woman’s 
success and her personal appearance.”’ 

«*Yes,’’ I admitted, ‘<Just how important: 
do you think personal appearance is?” 

«It is vital. That is just as true for the 
Woman at home or in business as for those 
who are socially prominent. 

«Don’t you know,’’ she said, ‘*how 
often the woman with an unattractive face fails 
in the most reasonable undertaking? Nothing 
is so distressing. Neglect of one’s personal 
attractions generally comes from ignorance 
and as I am greatly interested in the success 
of women in every possible way, I urge 
them not to neglect themselves.”’ 
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The Library of Mrs.O. H. P. Betmont 


at Beacon Towers on Long Island, where 
this interview was given. 


Mrs. Belmont, now President of the 
National Woman's Party is known all 
over America for her active services in 
securing the suffrage for women. Mrs. 
Belmont is also interested in better condi- 
tions for women, is strong for the aboli- 
tion of child labor and for the improve- 
ment of Children’s Homes. She is a 
trained architect; her three magnificent 
residences—Villa Isoletto in France, 
the famous Marble House at Newport, 
and the imposing country home, Beacon 
Towers on Long Island, being the products 
of time not devoted to politics and business. 
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Pond’s Two Creams 
used by the women who must keep their 
charm, their beauty, their influence. 


EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 


Frenchwomen say, Cleanse and Protect 
.y” spend a part of each year in France. 


Do Frenchwomen use creams much??? 


I asked Mrs. Belmont. 


«In France,’’ she said «‘they have always 


used cleansing creams and _ protecting 
creams, knowing that water is not enough 
and that the face cannot stand much 
strain and exposure.’ 


«Then you think women should use 
two creams?’ 


<I know they should. That is why I ad- 
vise the daily use of Pond’s Two Creams, 
so that women can keep their charm and 
influence as long as they need them—and 
that is always,’’ she smiled. 


Use this Famous Method 
(awe your skin these two indispensables 


to 1asting skin loveliness—the kind of 
cleaning that restores each night your skin’s 
essential suppleness, and the freshening 
that, besides protecting, brings each time the 
beauty of fresh smooth skin under your 
powder. 


For this, two distinctly different face 
creams were perfected— Pond’s Cold Cream 
and Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


Every night—with the finger tips or a piece of mois- 
tened cotton, apply Pond’s Cold Cream freely, The very 
fine oil in it is able to penetrate every pore of your skin. 
Leave it on a minute. Then remove it with a soft cloth. 
Dirt and excess oil, the rouge and powder you have used 
during the day, are taken off your skin and out of the 
pores. How relaxed your face is. ‘Do this twice. 
Now finish with ice rubbed over your face or a dash of 
cold water. Your skin looks fresh and is beautifully 
supple again. If your skin is very dry, pat on more cream, 
especially where wrinkles come first—around the eyes, 
the nose, the corners of your mouth—and leave it on 
over night.. 

After every cleansing, before you powder, and alqways 
before you go out*-Smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
very evenly—just enough for your skin to absorb. Now 
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The Coming of Amos 


“Why, yes.” The lady smiled. “She’s the 
dearest thing in Cannes. But I don’t quite 


| care for her friend.” 


“Oh,” said Amos. : 

Whereupon he leaped up, barbarically dis- 
regardful of his hostess, crossed the room, 
and stood in front of the pair, the newest 
product of Latin America and the oldest 
product of Russia. Ramon Garcia rose with 
the perfection of ironical courtesy. Amos, 
ignoring his existence, stretched out his huge 
paw to Nadia, and as soon as her hand, 
mechanically extended, was grasped, he held 
it in his vast grip. 

“Come over to us; you’li be more comfort- 
able than you are here.” 

Dragged upward to her feet, she fumbled 
with her words. “But I’m with Senor Garcia.” 

“T don’t care who you’re with; you’re coming 
with me.” 


NADL, still in the grip of Amos, was 
led to Mrs. Blennerhasset, by whose side 

she sank in bewilderment. The South Ameri- 
can, in furious anger, swung Amos violently by 
the arm, to which motive force our young 
giant responded slowly, like a rock turning on 
a pivot in answer to the pressure of a secret 
spring. Sefor Ramon Garcia apostrophized 
him in his semi-barbaric French. Amos stood 
stolid until he paused for breath. Then he 
said: 

“No comprennez. Talk English.” 

It was like a douche of cold water. Garcia 
sputtered a few words, then pulled himself 
together. 


“We will talk English to-morrow, sir,” he 


said slowly. “Madame la Princesse,” he bowed 
low, “votre trés obéissant serviteur.” 

“Tf I kicked him into the middle of that 
first table there,’ said Amos, gazing through 
the open door at the departing figure, “I sup- 
pose there’d be a row.” 

“There would,’ said Mrs. Blennerhasset, 
“But why do you want to kick poor Garcia?” 

“You said you didn’t like him, and neither 
do I,” replied Amos. He grinned. “I don’t 
know what he was talking about, but he looks 
the sort of joker that carries either a gun or a 
sheath-knife in his hip-pocket. From the way 
his moustache curls, I should think it’s a knife.” 

He loomed large over and above the two 
seated women. The little Princess, dead white, 
stared with strained face across.the table. 

“JT don’t understand. Why have you made 
an enemy of that man?” 

“Because he’s no friend of yours. Any silly 
fool could see that. He was bullying you. 
Now, wasn’t he?” 

Mrs. Blennerhasset rose tactfully. An irre- 
sistible spirit moved her to go and lose her 
winnings. No—she laughed with an arresting 
gesture—she had no need of escort along the 
Road to Ruin. Nadia swept after her for a 
few paces. 

“For God’s sake, my dear—” 

“Of course not. Not a word. You can 
trust me.” 

Nadia returned to Amos. 

“She’s a good woman. Any one else, and 
you would have made a fine scandal in 
Cannes.” . 

Amos, who had been holding his great bulk 
in gladiatorial defiance, suddenly collapsed. 
His shoulders sagged. ‘‘You’re not angry 
with me, are you?” 

The feminine principle in her could not te- 
press a wan smile. “What you have done is 
not what usually happens in good society.” 

“T don’t care about society,’’ said Amos. 
“T care about you. Let’s sit down.” 

“Ah no! I must be going home. I am tired. 
After dinner I went into the Sporting Club and 
lost twenty thousand francs in a quarter of an 
hour, and then they drove me back here.” 

“Why did you come here instead of going to 

Pid) 


The Princess shrugged her shoulders and 


Avoid Imitations | looked wide of him. 


“Vou came to meet that blamed Dago,” 
said the direct Amos. 

She shot a swift upward glance. ‘What 
makes you say that?” 

“You do,” he replied. 

“T must go home,” said Nadia. 

“Yl take you. I’m not letting you take any 
risks with Mr. Garcia. You’re safe, with me. 
You can bet your life you are.” 

He grinned broadly in the pride of his youth 
and his strength and his adoration. Se 

She said yieldingly, “That will be very 
sweet of you.” 

“Sweet?” 

“Ts that not right in English? 
kind, charming—” 

“Aw!” said Amos. 

They passed through the rooms into the 
vestibule. Dorothea, dependent on his escort, 
was blotted from his mind. The young 
savage, in temporary possession of the desired 
female of the species, was too exultant to have 
a thought for any other. Nadia guided him in 
the path whereby wraps and hats and coats 
could be recovered. A myrmidon brought up 
a taxi. 

As soon as they drove off together, he asked, 

“What made you so scared at that blamed 
Garcia feller?” 

All of a sudden she broke down and began to 
cry and sob and shake her small frame hys- 
terically. 

“My gosh, Princess, what’s it all about?” 
cried Amos. : 

In the circumstances, the ordinary man, 
with heart and honor free, would have put his 
protecting arm around the weeping wisp of 
lady, and drawn her to him—and then God 
knows what might have happened! But Amos, 
dumbfounded, let her weep. He made various 
attempts at consolation. 

“Tf that feller’s hurting you, Pll skin him 
alive. Just tell me.” 

So had he offered to be her champion 
against all the Soviets of Russia, with the same 
serious confidence and lack of rodomontade. 
His comfortable voice seemed to reassure her, 
for she eventually dried her tears, and when, 
after the short drive, the taxi drew up outside 
the Villa Miranda, she held out her hand with 
asmile. But Amos said, 

“T want to hear about that feller Garcia.” 

She wavered for a moment, her foot on the 
first step. In the keen air of the starlit night 
she stood out clean against the gloom of the 
house, a fur-clad wraith with-a halo of pale 
gold. She inclined her head so as to get a 
glimpse of the ground floor windows on the 
left, from which gleamed a strip of brightness. 

“They are still up. Come in.” 

He dismissed the taxi, opened the door with 
the key she fumbled for in her bag, and fol- 
lowed her into the villa. 


I mean 


N the large, well-lit drawing-room the 

bridge tables were occupied. At one sat the 
Marchese della Fontana, wizened, white- 
moustached, distinguished. At the other, the 
gaunt and forbidding Marchesa, aunt of the 
Princess. A third had evidently just been 
abandoned, and two men hung round, smoking 
cigarettes. At the entrance of Nadia and 
Amos, they came forward. = 

“Ah, Princess—” 

“Now we can get our four; the Willoughbys 
have gone, having cleaned us out.” 

“No, old chap,” cried the other, “don’t say 
that. It was you who insisted on the last 
rubber.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. We can carry on again.” 

A simultaneous interval for deal happening 
at the two tables, Nadia made formal pre- 
sentation of Amos, after which host and 
hostess sped back to their places. On the va- 
cant table one of the men spread out the cards. 

“Let us cut for partners.” = 

“T am sorry,” said Nadia, ‘but Mr. Burden, 
I know, does not play bridge, and I am too 
tired.” 
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You wouldn’t wash 
your hands with kitchen soap 





Yet for an hour and a half every day they are 
exposed to kitchen soap in the dishpan 





ee one teaspoonful 


to a dishpan gives 
a good rich suds 


Wash your hands day after day with 
kitchen soap? 


Of course you wouldn’t think of it. 


Yet when you use harsh soap for 
your dishes your hands are exposed to 
the ravages of kitchen soap much longer 
than you spend actually washing them. 


Every day it takes at least an hour 
and a half to do the dishes—an hour 
and a half your hands are in harsh 
soap suds, 

Don’t let your hands suffer any 
longer. Just toss Lux in your dishpan 
—Lux is as easy on your hands as on 
the fine fabrics you always use it for. 
Even toilet soap is no more soothing 
to your skin than pure Lux flakes. 


Won't chap hands 


Harsh soap in your dishpan dries all 
the beautifying oils of your hands— 
oils that an all-wise nature carefully 
secreted just underneath the chiffon- 
thin outer skin. They keep your hands 
from getting rough and scratchy. When 


they are burned out by kitchen soap 
your hands chap and redden. 

Lux helps to keep the supply — of 
these beautifying oils constant. Even if 
your hands are especially sensitive, these 
gentle flakes won’t toughen or redden 
them. Lux rids your hands for good 
of that in-the-dishpan look. 


One teaspoonful for quick, rich suds 


All you need to a dishpan is one teaspoon- 
ful of Lux. One teaspoonful for the break- 
fast or lunch dishes; for the dinner dishes 
perhaps you will need two teaspoonfuls, It 
seems incredible that a single teaspoonful 
will go so far—but just try it, 

Keep a package of Lux handy on your 
kitchen shelf. There’s a big new package 
now as well as the regular size. Lever Bros. 


Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


“Does not injure hands or fingernails” 
“TI am glad to let others know how wonderful 
Lux is for washing dishes. You have only to 
use such a small amount that it is cheaper and 


better than other soaps or powders, and does 
not injure the hands and fingernails. Give me 
Lux for washing dishes!” 

Mrs, L. W. B., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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It ruined her entire evening 


‘'OMETHING that she had overheard quite by 
accident—several men talking about her when they 
didn’t know she was near. 
Surely this sort of thing couldn’t be true of her— 
and yet she had heard them with her own ears! 


She couldn’t get home fast enough. Nor could she ex- 
plain to her escort why she was so upset. She felt only 
like bursting into tears—which she did the moment she 
was alone. 


* * * 


That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, 
yourself, rarely know when you have it. And even your closest 
friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic 
disorder that requires professional advice. But usually—and for- 
tunately—halitosis is only a local condition that yields to the regular 
use of Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. It is an interesting thing 
that this well-known antiseptic that has been in use for years for 
surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as a breath 
deodorant. 


It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by really 
removing the old one. ‘The Listerine odor itself quickly disappears. So 
the systematic use of Listerine puts you on the safe and polite side. 


Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. It 
has dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been trusted-as 
such for a half a century. Read the interesting little booklet that 
comes with every bottle—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint 


Louis, U. S. A. 
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The Coming of Amos 


“Not play bridge?” asked the man who had 
bewailed the defection of the Willoughbys, 
turning to Amos. “Then what do you play?” 

“Nothing,” replied Amos. 

“Oh, come,” said the other, “it isn’t bed- 
time yet. We must do something.” ; 

They were both fairly young, in the middle 
thirties, clean shaven; one an American, some- 
what rosy, the other an Englishman, long and 
lean. They had been introduced respectively 
as Mr. Cyrus, Spedding and Captain Thomp- 
son. Spedding, who had deprecated. the re- 
flection on the Willoughbys’ honorable conduct, 
laughed pleasantly, | 

“We must get something out of Mr. Burden, 
anyway.” 

“T don’t play cards,” said Amos. 

“Of course, if oné can’t afford to lose—” 
began the Englishman. 

“Tf I wanted to, I could lose a darned sight 
more than you can,” said Amos. 


HE was a bit off-his balance, the first squiring 
of dames being an experience disequilibrat- 
ing toa temperament so ingenuous. _ Besides, in 
spite of his ignorance of the world, the two men 
awakened within him a certain antagonism. 
With these two men something was wrong, 
just_as something had been wrong with the 
crook who had caused his first disillusion in 
the great world, and with the unspeakable 
South American whose insolences toward 
the Princess he was in this house to Jearn. 

“Pll take you on at anything you like,” 
said Thompson. ; 

eds, 100, said the American. 

Said’ Nadia, troubled, “One of these tables 
will soon be up, and you can cut in.” 

“No, I’m sick of bridge. Spedding and I are 
out for your friend’s blood.” 

Amos’s young pulses throbbed with anger. 
That was not the way to talk to Her Serene 
Highness, the Princess Ramirofi. He said: 

“T’ve never touched a card in my life. If it’s 
a game of skill, you’ll do me down, and I’m 
not having any. But a game of chance—” 

“Right,” said Thompson. “Chemin de fer.” 

“That’s the game they were playing at the 

“You've guessed first time,” said Spedding. 
He turned to the Princess. ‘Would you mind 
telling me where we can find the shoe and the 
counters?” — 

“Tl bring them,” said Nadia, very dignified, 
and she moved away. Obeying a swift glance, 
Amos followed her to a cabinet at the far end 
of the room. 

“Y’m sorry—I thought we could step away 
into my uncle’s cabinet de travail. But how can’ 
we? And what are you doing? I scarcely know 
these people.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Amos. “Tf I lose, I lose 
like aman. If I win, I win. But I’m not going 
to be sneered at by any Englishman or Yankee, 
especially when you’re about.” 

She shrugged helpless shoulders and handed 
him shoe and cards and counters, which he 
brought to the table. They sat down, Nadia 
by Amos’s side. 

“As Mr. Burden does not know the game, I 
will guide him.” 

So they began to play, at first with varying 
fortunes, afterwards with a steady trend of 
luck to Amos, the neophyte. He sat as a man 
bemused, held in the thrall of the unprece- 
dented excitement. The wickedness of the act 
he forgot, conscious only of foes in the two 
men, of insult to the fair lady to be wiped out 
in this, the only way. It was also thrilling to 
- find the magic in his fingers which turned up 
_ the winning cards, eights and nines, almost at 
will, The losers played wildly, as angrily as 
common manners permitted. Amos, unac- 
customed to the etiquette of the gaming 
table, grinned his delight. 

At last the bridge table rose. A little clock 
on the mantelpiece struck two in a shrill silver 
tone. Amos’s opponents cried an end to the 
game. It was certainly not their night out, 


? 


they said. Counters being redeemed, Amos 
found himself the winner of a great sum, and 
the jacket pocket bulged with bundles of notes 
which he thrust in untidily. 

“You'll give us our revenge another night,” 


‘said the American. 


“No,” said Amos. “I only played tonight to 
amuse you. I ain’t going to do it a second 
time.” 

“It’s usual among gentlemen,” said the 
Englishmen. 

Amos pricked his ears. The sound of the 
word had a ring of unpleasant reminiscence. 
“I don’t hold with gentlemen,” said he, “who 
are out for other folks’ money.” 

The little Marchese sped from the group of 
leave-taking bridge-players, whose attention 
had been drawn to the dispute. 

“Mes chers amis—my dear friends—’ he 
began, “surely there seems to be a little mis- 
understanding—” 

“No, there ain’t,” declared Amos, drawing 
out the pocketful of notes. ‘These fellers 
want to win back the money I’ve won from ’em. 
But I ain’t going to keep money got this way. 
Not me.” He slammed the mass on the table 
and turned to Nadia, who stood uncomfort- 
able, half frightened, but not unadmiring. 
“Princess, give that to the poor Russians 
starving here in Cannes. Them what you’ve 
told me of.” 

“So that if these gentlemen claim their 
revenge—” she smiled brightly. 

Amos burst into a guffaw. “They can go to 
the Russians.” 

“That puts an entirely different light on the 
matter,’ said Captain Thompson. 

Mr. Spedding agreed. “TI guess it does.” 

“All the same,’ said the Englishman. 
“T can’t help feeling that we’ve been butchered 
to make a Russian holiday.” 

“In my country, Captain Thompson,” said 
the Princess, with her prim little Russian 
accent, “people have really been butchered to 
make a holiday.” 

She held up her little head very proudly. 
No Thompson, even though he commanded a 
troop of Household Cavalry, should sneer at 
the tragedy of Russia. 

“A joke’s a joke, Princess.” 

“When it is not a gibe,” she said. 

Suddenly she became aware of a dead 
silence. The chatter of the bridge-party 
clustered around her aunt, the Marchesa, had 
ceased. She turned to the little crowd, her two 
hands full of the notes: 

“One does not get such a gift for our Russian 
poor every evening in the week. You will 
pardon me for being somewhat—what you 
say?—émotionnée.” 

Whereupon, after perfunctory bows to the 
Princess, the company stood for a frozen 
moment and then, under the smile of the little 
old Marchese, melted away. 


‘THE Marchese and his wife came away from 

the open door. They both looked old and 
haggard and had heavy, baggy flesh below the 
eyes. Nadia ran toward them, her arms 
outstretched. 

“My dear ones, you are too tired for any 
words. You must go to bed. I have to talk 
to Mr. Burden about the distribution of his 
generous gift.” 

“Tt would be interesting to know how much 
it is,” said the Marchese with a courteous bow. 

Nadia waved an expressive hand in front of 
her face. “That you will never know, my 
dear uncle.” 

He smiled indulgently, bade the younger 
folk an apologetic good-night, and disappeared 
with the Marchesa. 

“Are you not tired, too?” asked Nadia. 

“You are,” said he. “Any one can see that. 
I suppose I ought to go. But I didn’t come 


here to play cards. I came to learn about that 


feller Ramon Garcia.” 
“Yes,” she said, “but you can not help me. 
No one can help me.”’ Her eyes rested for a 
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The Coming of Amos 


moment on the piles of notes. Then she went 
to the table and counted them deliberately. 
She turned to him with an enigmatic little 
smile. ‘Perhaps you have helped me more 
than you know. Good night.” 

But Amos, the simple man of the fixed idea, 
returned to Garcia. 

“fe doesn’t count,” said the Princess. “It 
isnothing. He was only rude, and I was angry.” 

Amos sat down deliberately on one of the 
chairs by a card table. “I suppose lots of 
women cry for nothing, but not a woman like 
you. I ain’t going from this room till you tell 
me what this feller has done to you. You don’t 
like him. Uncle don’t like him. Dorothea 
don’t like him. And you can bet your 
life I don’t like him. I can’t see as how he 
has got any friends.” 

“Oh, but I assure you, he has a great many— 
and very powerful friends. He goes to all the 
best families in Cannes.” 

“They must be gumps to have him,’ 
Amos. 

Nadia shrugged her shoulders and fingered 
the now carefully folded pile of notes. Again 
she held out her hand. .Amos rose, stuck his 
hands in his trousers pockets, and towered 
over her. She rushed toward him imploringly. 

“Oh, go. Please go, my dear kind friend. 
Believe me, I am not anxious. I can arrange 
everything now.” 

“Why now?” 

“Because, as I said, it is nothing important. 
Women are sometimes hysterical. It will be 
all right.” 

“Nothing can be all right with a feller like 


’ said 


that,” Amos persisted. “He’s wrong all 
through. I want to get to the bottom 
of it.” 


So they argued for a good while longer. She 
was too exhausted by an emotional day to 
exert the ordinary wiles of women. Perhaps 
instinctively, too, she knew that on this 
fanatical cherisher of the fixed idea they 
would be of no avail; and a fixed idea, that of 
knight-errantry to the death in her defense, 
which could not but appeal to her feminine 
inmost. All she could do was to fence in 
desperation, to guard the secret of which she 
was ashamed. Now and then shafts of anger 
flashed from her at the uncouth would-be 
dragon-slayer who had unwittingly delivered 
her from the power of the monster. On Amos, 
however, both arrows of wrath and poor little 
smiles of seduction fell blunted. His heredity 
spoke. I can imagine a poor wretch under 
process of conversion at the hands of the 
zealous Ezra Burden breaking down finally, 
and saying in his ignorant and worn-out way: 

“Yes, damn you. I’m saved.” 

In circumstances of discipline, I can picture 
a single-minded, adamantine Dorcas. 


T last, exhausted by the unrelenting tyran- 

ny of his purpose, the artificial product of 

the centuries that was the Princess fell into 

hopeless shattered pieces, and the primitive 
little Russian, Nadia, spat out: 

“Tf you want to know, he has one, two, three, 
four, five, six—”’ she counted on her out- 
stretched fingers—“of my letters. Foolish 
letters I wrote a year ago. I want to get them 
back. He is a goujat—a wicked, horrible man— 
I know now. He will not give them to me. He 
will only sell them. And I have not the price 
to pay for them. I play to-night to win the 
money, and I lose twenty thousand francs. 
There! That is what it is. You force me to 
tell you.” She reeled. “Oh, mon Dieu! Mon 
Dieu!” and threw herself, a tiny, crumpled-up 
little heap, in the corner of a couch thrust 
away by the side of the wall. 

Amos stood still for a few moments, then 
went up to her and put his great paw on her 
shoulder. 

“Don’t you worry, Princess.” 

And when she raised her head out of her 
weariness and her shame, she found that he 
had gone. 


wat happened to Amos for the next 

five or six hours, even he had but a dim 
notion. He merely obeyed his physical in- 
stinct and walked hard; walked anywhere, 
unconcernedly, his mind a-whirl with the sen- 
sations of a young man’s lifetime crowded into 
a single evening. And the whole experience 
had been a crescendo of emotion. :There had 
been the hatred of Garcia; the intensity of the 
spell he had put upon him so that he should 
lose: the sudden rescue of the Princess from 
his evildom; her passion of tears; his first flam- 
ing into deliberate sin at the gaming-table; the 
diabolical thrill of success. At last, her con- 
fession; the maddening sight of the poor little 
shriveled heap of that for which he would give 
his soul, in the silken corner of the yellow and 
red striped couch .. . 

Whence he had picked up the fact that 
the depraved and detested Garcia dwelt in the 
great Palace Hotel, on the slopes behind the 
town, he knew not, but it was as fixed a cer- 
tainty in his mind as the facts that God was in 
His Heaven and the Devil in his Hell, Finding 
himself in front of the gates at about four 
o’clock in the morning, he appears to have 
reasoned with himself and decided that this 
was but a reconnoitre; and so, cognizant of the 
enemy’s position, he went forth, darkling, into 
the unquestioning hills. It was a thing that a 
drunken man might do; now, Amos had never 
touched alcoholic Jiquor in his life, but a man 
may be drunk on other things than wine. 


I? was respectable morning when he entered 

the hotel. The brass-buttoned, clean-shaven, 
sleek-haired personnel of the swept and gar- 
nished hall—chasseur, lift boy and night-porter 
(the majestic concierge with the cross-keys on 
his collar not having yet arrived)—surrounded 
him with the courtesy of the servants of a per- 
fectly conducted palace. 

“T want to see Mr. Ramon Garcia.” 

French hands went up, but voices responded 
in English. Mr. Garcia could not be up yet. 
It was very early. 

“Tt’s a matter of great importance. I must 
see him at once. What’s the number of his 
room?” 

Some one said, ‘“Thirty-six.” 

“T will send the chasseur to awaken him,” 
said the night-porter. 

“T don’t want a kid to wake folks. 
that myself,” said Amos. 

Probably the concierge, who was due for 
duty an hour or so later, would have assumed 
his ambassadorial manner and exercised his 
smiling but authoritative tact, and Amos 
would never have reached the room No. 36, 
but I am afraid that night-porters are the 
failures in their highly diplomatic profession; 
otherwise they would not be compelled to 
blink in daylight. Also, there is this to be said 
about it. Amos was honesty incarnate. In 
his vast British face lurked no suspicion of 
guile. He was also very bulky and very much 
in earnest. He waved away the lift-boy. 

“Pll find it,” said he. “I don’t want to be 
carried upstairs when I can walk, and I’ve got 
eyes. . 

So Amos strode up the carpeted stairs and, 
looking to right and left, soon arrived outside 
Room No. 36. 

Now, in the most modern hotels, a shut 
bedroom door is a door automatically locked, — 
so that the key-forgetting tenant, arriving, say, 
on the sixth floor, after lift hours, and seeking 
to gain entrance to his chamber, becomes a 
victim to the most amusing state of human 
madness that an unkind spectator could 
possibly be privileged to observe. But in 
many hotels which have not yet arrived at this 
humorous perfection, bedroom doors can be 
opened from the outside, unless they are de- 
liberately locked or bolted from within. And 
of such comfortable and older palaces was the 
one in which Amos found himself. . 

Ramon Garcia, not having thought to bolt 
or lock his door, Amos marched straight in. 
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The Coming of Amos 


It was a little north room. The outer 
shutters and the windows being tightly closed, 
it was almost pitch black. Amos turned on the 
electric switch by the door. 

“Fi!” said he. 

«| %—all kinds of things—cried Ra- 
mon Garcia, springing out of bed. 

But before he realized that he had landed on 
his feet, he fell with a thud to the floor. For 
Amos, having purchased in the town a length 
of fine rope, had made a lariat, slip-noose at the 
end, and cast it over his unsuspecting enemy, 
so that, tightening around his ankles, it upset 
his equilibrium. Whereupon Amos, like a 
gigantic bear, heaved himself upon him, and 
then began the struggle. Garcia fought like a 
wolf, tore at Amos’s collar in order to get a 
strangle-hold, and ripped his shirt open, so 
that he became an after-offense to the morning, 
but Amos’s strength quickly prevailed. He 
tossed him bodily over, so that he lay prone, 
and then, treating him as though he were a 
parcel, tied him round and round with the 
cord and turned him face upward. At the 
first cry of rage and affright, Amos lifted his 
great foot above the head of the prostrate man. 

“You make another sound, and I’ll jump on 
your darned face.” 

And as an earnest of his unalterable inten- 
tion, he pressed his heel with horrible lightness 
on the features of Ramon Garcia, who lay, a 
hideous, trussed figure, in pink pajamas, be- 
tween the bedside and the door. In discreet 
tones he spat the hell of his soul at the half- 
comprehended disturber of his peace. 

“Sh!” said Amos with uplifted foot. “Sh!”: 

And he went deliberately and threw open the 
glass windows and the outer shutters, so that 
the pure light of the morning flooded the 
room. 

“Mais qu’esl-ce que vous voulez enfin?” asked 
the trussed man, who began to realize that his 
assailant was no common bandit, but the 
nephew of the eminent artist, Mr. David 
Fontenay, and the abominable champion of 
the Princess Ramiroff. 

“You said last night that we’d talk English to- 
morrow,” replied Amos. ‘‘Now’s your chance.” 

“What you want?” came from the floor. 

To the English question Amos gave no 
answer, for his eyes rested on a despatch case 
lying open on the table by the window, a key, 
one of a bunch attached to a key-chain in the 
lock. The case was filled with papers, among 
them a bundle of letters neatly tied together, 
which, with a grin at the perfect ease of the 
proceedings, he put into his pocket. You must 
remember that Garcia lay supine on the floor 
by the further side of the bed and could see 
little but the ceiling. 

“Again I ask you what you want?” 

Amos strode round and stood over him, 
scowling unpleasantly. 

“T want you to keep your ugly mouth shut, 
you blackmailing son of Belial. Shut tight— 
now and for evermore. Understand? If you 
don’t, there won’t be much left of you. And 
you’ll hop out of Cannes by the first train—no 
matter where it’s going to. See? And it’s no 
use your hollering now, because when I get 
downstairs, I'll send somebody up to untie you. 
You can believe my word. But if I hear you 
hollering, I'll come back and jump. You can 
believe that, too. So good-by.” 

Whereupon Amos flung out of the room and 
down the stairs, told the unemotional night- 
porter that Mr. Ramon Garcia needed his im- 
mediate ministrations, and, buttoning his over- 
coat over the dreadful remains of his evening 
linen, walked home. 


HE sun was blazing hot when Amos ended 
his sketch of this extraordinary story, all 
the substance of which I had extracted from 
him by the Socratic method and the full details 
of which, as I have before stated, I gathered 
only later—and all of which, to repeat my 
phrase, I have recounted in my own way, for 
the sake of economy of narrative. 


for?” I asked. 

“No,” said Amos. 

I took up the packet that lay where he had 
put it, among the breakfast things—the letters 
were folded lengthwise—and absent-mindedly 
glanced at the visible strip of the outer one. 
Then my brain began to reel. I slipped the 
letter from its elastic bands, and hurriedly my 
eye swept its four pages. 

“My dear boy,” said I. “This is not the 
Princess Ramiroff’s handwriting.” 

He bent forward. His voice failed him, and 
a funny little sound came from his open mouth. 
“Wha’??? 

“Tt’s written in Spanish and signed by a lady 
called Luisa, whom neither you nor I have the 
honor of knowing. What’s going to be done 
about it?” 

Amos looked at me blankly. 

“T dunno,” said he. 


“You didn’t tell him what you had come 


Ix 


HERE was only one course for a reasonable 

man to follow. 

Consider the circumstances. Amos had 
made violent entry into a technically unoffend- 
ing man’s bedroom, assaulted him, tied him up, 
threatened him with hideous injury, and 
stolen his private correspondence. The gates 
of a French prison yawned for him. Not a 
word could he say in justification of the 
brutality of the offense. Not even could he 
plead a woman’s honor, for if he did so, there 
would be a search for the woman, and Cannes 
would find her, and then there would be the 
prettiest mess imaginable. : 

At any moment a rabid South American 
accompanied by the hitherto hidden terror of 
Cannes policedom—might be ringing the house 
down. It was only a question of time, for though 
we. are leisurely in Cannes, we are more or 
less sure. Amos must be an immediate fugi- 
tive from justice. There was no other way out. 

While Amos, scared, went off to change his 
disreputable raiment and pack his bag with 
necessaries, I dressed swiftly and rang up 
Cook’s agency. When was the next steamer 
from Marseilles to England? I had the idea 
that once on a British ship he would be safe. 
Providence, I learned, had arranged that a. 
P. & O, boat, homeward bound, was due that 
evening. The clerk asked whether I needed 
tickets. I rang off abruptly. I would make 
arrangements for Master Amos at Marseilles. 
I ordered Maxime to stand prepared with the 
car at the garage door, on the road by the sea, 
to which one descended from the garden by 
rude and winding steps. 

We met in the hall. Amos, unshaven, un- 
tubbed, hurriedly cravatted, gripping his 
ancient Gladstone bag; myself, followed by 
Francois with a small valise, in case I should 
have to stay the night; and emerging from the 
drawing-room where she had been strumming 
the piano, Dorothea. She looked from us to 
the baggage and from the baggage to us. 

“What in the world—?” 

“We're having a little trip—a motor tour,” 
said I. “To show Amos the country.” 

Her lips reproduced the little curl of disdain 
which had marked them when she swept out 
of my room. 

“Tt’s as bad as that, is it?” 

Amos dropped his Gladstone bag, and 
strode a pace to her. 

“You think I’ve done something blackguardly. 
I haven’t. Uncle’ll tell you. Now, have I?” 

“Amos, my dear,” said I, “is very much like 
the Knight who, going to rescue the Princess 
from the Dragon, has made a mistake and 
abducted quite a different lady—possibly the 
Dragon’s own legitimate wife.” s 

She counseled me to talk sense, as is the way 
of modern youth unversed in classical allu- 
siveness. 

“And who is the Dragon, anyway?” 

“That feller, Ramon Garcia. I went into 
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The Coming of Amos 


his bedroom this morning and knocked him 
about and tied him up with a rope and left him, 
and I thought I had taken what I was looking 
for, but I hadn’t. And I’ve made a hash of 
everything, and uncle says I’ve got myself in 
wrong and Id better beat it as soon as I 
can, if I don’t want to be jailed.” 

The smile lit in Dorothea’s kind eyes spread 
gradually over her face. “Ramon Garcia— 
tied up with a rope! Oh, tell me more.” 


“We can’t,” said I. “The car’s below to run’ 


us to Marseilles, where Amos will take ship to 
-England. Every minute’s precious. Good-by, 
my dear.” 


])OROTHEA is a woman of quick decisions. 

She planted herself in front of the door of 
the drawing-room, and spread out her hands 
in a barring gesture. 

“Let me go with Amos to’ Marseilles and see 
him through.” Then she whipped me by the 
wrist into the drawing-room. “You’re the 
dearest of all dears, but you’re not Amos’s age. 
You’ll make the poor boy think he’s a horrible 
criminal. He’s scared to death of you, like all 
sorts of people who don’t know what a pet 
lamb you are. Let me go. I'll fix him up. 
Besides, I love motoring, and you loathe it.” 

She was right. I have never found pleasure 
in the mere process of locomotion. Also, she 
would be a far more agreeable companion than 
I, to the unfortunate Amos. Again, of Doro- 
thea’s capability I had no question. [ see her, 
in a future life, conducting poor lost souls to 
snug quarters on the banks of Acheron. She 
did something of the sort during the war at 
Waterloo Station. But— 

“But, my dear,” said I, “it’s a matter of 
valuable time. Why the police aren’t here is 
a mystery.” 

“Then why on earth are you wasting the 
valuable time?” 

She laughed, ran out into the hall, and 
caught up her fur coat, and bade Amos come 
along.J> ta 

“But if you have to stay the night?” 

“There’s a tooth-brush shop in Marseilles. 

_On the right-hand side of the Cannebiére as 

you go down to the Quai.” 

We went through the drawing-room. 
Amos said lamely, “Cousin Dorothea, I’m 
‘Lcan get to England myself.” 

on’t see how you can help it, unless the 
ip goes down,” laughed Dorothea. “But I’ll 
see you safe on board that ship at Marseilles.” 

We went through the little rocky and cactus- 
filled platform that serves as my garden and 
down the declivitous path to the road—the 
Corniche @’Or, by the sea. The mystery of the 
morning azure had hardened into startling blue 
and gold. The green line of the Esterel stood 
silhouetted against a sky of deep turquoise. 
The lazy surf of the Mediterranean fringed the 
strip of sand, on the other side of the road. 
Maxime, rug over arm, waited by the open 
door of the car. Francois stowed away old 
Ezra Burden’s Gladstone bag. The travelers 
took their seats.. ; 

“You haven’t told me,” cried Dorothea, 
“where Amos is bound for when he gets to 
England.” 

“Y’m consigning him,” said I, “by telegram 
to the care of the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Bradbury.” 

They drove off down the golden road. 

“Thank Heaven,” I cried, “he has been able 
to show a clean pair of heels!” 

I watched the car disappear and turned to 
the side entrance and mounted the narrow 
rocky stairs. And then I became aware of a 
sense of loss and loneliness. It was not that I 
_ missed Dorothea, great as was my affection for 
her; besides, she would return that night or the 
next morning. I felt a gap made in my life by 
the flight of this hulking innocent, and a 
curious remorse for nonfulfilment of common 
duties. Surely, if I had taken him well in hand, 
he would not have tied up Ramon Garcia and 
threatened (by no means idly) to jump on his 






face. If I had not made myself an artist in the 
devolution of responsibility, I should now have 
been standing by his side in manly defense, 
instead of smuggling him in haste out of the 
country. I was the most broken reed that 
strong-handed sister ever trusted. 

I had missed the golden opportunity of 
fashioning a wonderful human being. 

“Damn!” said I. 

And then I became aware that damning 

was but a futile occupation. All my respon- 
sibilities had not been laid on the shoulders of 
Dorothea and Tom, the Bishop of Bradbury. 
I had connived in a felony. I had procured the 
criminal means of escape. The proceeds of the 
robbery with violence were in my possession— 
the packet of letters in the neat, convent- 
taught, characterless Spanish handwriting, 
signed “‘Luisa,” containing God knows what 
secrets that might exist between man and 
woman. I had thrust them in my pocket 
while dressing, as the best place, temporarily, 
to put them. 
_ I dragged out the packet. It was about four 
inches thick. Nadia, according to Amos’s 
story had confessed to half-a-dozen indiscreet 
letters. Written on thin lemon-colored paper 
in violet ink. This was the correspondence of a 
life-time. Why had not Amos taken these 
matters into consideration before pouncing on 
the preposterous bundle? Well, I suppose that, 
even in these days, if knight errantry were a 
matter of pure reason, dragons would have a 
fat time. 

Still, there was I with the accursed bundle, 
and there was Ramon Garcia, after having 
applied what unguents he could find to the 
weals left on his body by Amos’s rope—you 
may be assured that Amos had not trussed him 
tenderly—storming the Commissariat of police 
and bringing down upon us the awful punitive 
powers of the French Republic. 

If there is one agonizing process that I dread 
more than all others, it is the sudden making 
up of my mind. I subjected myself to this 
mental purgatory and passed out unscathed. 
I went out, descended the Rue Georges 
Clemenceau, found a taxi by the Casino, and 
drove to the palatial hotel where Ramon 
Garcia dwelt. It would be now a matter be- 
tween us two—man to man. I had the letters 
from Luisa, he the letters from the Princess 
Nadia. I hoped for the best—a question of 
courteous exchange—but I was prepared for 
the worst. Blackmail can be met only by a 
brave front. In my elderly way, too, I felt the 
thrill of Knight Errantry. Most open, in- 
discreet, generous of women—such was my 
little Princess Nadia—I could think no harm 
of her. I could blame her, of course, for 
putting herself into the power of an unscrupu- 
lous villain, but no more than Amos had I the 
remotest doubt of her candid innocence. 

I felt .prepared to endure any kind of 
physical pain in her service. In my exalted 
mood I pictured myself standing intrepid 
while Ramon Garcia fired off revolvers at 
me. 


HE taxi deposited me at the foot of the. 
stately steps of the hotel. A smiling chasseur 

threw open the doors. I crossed the hall, and 
the concierge, an old friend of mine, advanced 
in smiling greeting. 

“Senor Ramon Garcia?” I began. 

“Senor Garcia is not here, sir.” 

“T suppose,” said I, “he has gone to the 
Commissariat of Police.” 

“T don’t understand—why should he go to 
the police?” asked the concierge urbanely. — 

“My nephew, Mr. Burden, was here this 
morning.” 

“So I have heard,” said the concierge. 

“Eh bien?” 

“He was here, and he went away.” 

“And the night-porter?” 

“He has gone off duty for some time. If you 
wish to see him, Monsieur Fontenay, I will teil 
him to call at your villa.” 
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The Coming of Amos 


“Do, ‘sald ae 
| The concierge retreated to his table and 
| made a note on his block. 

“And Sefior Garcia?” 

“Senor Garcia left Cannes by the morning 
train to Italy.” He turned to the conducteur 
discreetly effacing himself in the shadow. “It 
was for Milan you took the ticket for Sefior 
Garcia?” 

“For Milan,” said the conducteur. 

“When?” 

“This morning.” 

“Seflor Garcia seems to have come to a 
sudden decision,” said the concierge. 

I looked from one man to the other in amaze- 
ment. J asked stupidly whether he had taken 
all his luggage. 

The concierge smiled. Of course. 

And his address in Milan? 

“T am to keep his correspondence until he 
sends instructions,” said the concierge, who in 
spite of our old friendship began to show signs 
of polite boredom at my interest in Senor 
Garcia. Besides, a fussy lady holding an en- 
velope without a stamp was striving to attract 
his attention. 

IT nodded a lame ‘Merci, mon ami,” and 
walked obfusticated out of the hotel and 
drove to the villa. 


T was astounding. Instead of a fiery South 
American dragon snorting flaming vengeance, 
here was a Dago adventurer running away as 
hard as he could. Suddenly I threw myself 
back on the taxi seat and broke into the shrill 
_ laughter of reaction. Here were the two protag- 
onists of the morning’s drama, the aggressor 
and the aggrieved, flying for their lives from 
each other, one due west, the other due east, 
with never a chance of meeting, apparently, 
unless they, in their respective directions, cir- 
cumnavigated half the globe! What could be 
more comic? I laughed up the villa steps. 
" = ths ee 3  . Frang¢ois opened the door. 
Opies | “Le déjeuner est prét, Monsieur.” 
I had forgotten all about lunch. It was 
amazing how the time had flown since Amos 
had interrupted the peace of my early break- 
fast. Iwas hungry. Isat down to a sound and 
serious meal, postponing, for digestive reasons, 
too profound conjectures as to the motives of 
Garcia’s flight. When I had finished my coffee 
and was half-way through my cigar, it occurred 
to me that the flight of Amos was now rendered 
unnecessary; further, that he might be recalled. 
I summoned Frang¢ois and bade him bring me 
telegram forms. With these I dallied for a 
while. 
Then, said I: “Why should I stop him? 


England is quite worth seeing. Its abominable 
_—— climate in February is good for a pampered 
young savage’s soul. Bradbury is an educa- 


tional contrast to Cannes, and a more violent 


change of mentors than from myself to Tom, 
the Bishop, no young Telemachus could be 
‘privileged to experience.” 

Francois put a tentative head through the 
door. Madame la Comtesse d’Orbigny awaited 
Monsieur in the studio. 


Then I remembered I had given her an early 
appointment for a sitting on her portrait. [ 








When you order a can of beans you naturally suppose that rose, and went up to carry on what, at that 
you are getting baked: beans. You know that beans to be moment, I characterized as my dreary task. I 
at their best must be baked in the old fashioned way with Seudsered me papueht thet, hed as 
dry heat. for Dorothea, I should have gone to Marseilles. 
Yor if one does carry on a trade, no matter how 
When you specify “Heinz Beans” you are sure to get dreadful, one should make it a point of honor 
Bakei Beans. It says “baked” on the label. to be bound by its rules. : 
: : With regard to Amos, I went upstairs re- 
Cooking beans by some other process might be a flecting amusedly on-the change of a problem 
cheaper and less painstaking way—but slow baking is when viewed in a pre- and a post-prandial 
the Heinz way. It is the baking combined with Heinz eka though the? immediate 
Tomato Sauce that makes them so delicious and nourishing. lem of Amos was solved, there rceaaed 


that of Ramon Garcia. Why, with every 
technicality of justice on his side, had he fled so 
precipitately, leaving Amos in possession of the 
stolen letters from the unknown Spanish lady 
signing herself “Luisa”? Perhaps the Princess 
would help me. In answer to my telephone call, 
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Your kitchen may have the 
added _ distinction, the beauty 
which copper ware lends, for 
copper is not expensive, as many 
women believe. 


Rome Copper Ware compares 
favorably in price with utensils of 
other metal, rarely costing more, 
sometimes less. Its economy, 
however, is far greater when you 
consider its durability. Whith or- 
dinary care copper lasts a life time. 


Copper utensils of Colonial 
time, copper vessels of Ancient 
Egypt are in perfect condition 
today, because copper 1s a most 
impervious metal. 


Copper retains heat longer than 
other utensil metals; polished or 
nickel plated, it is supremely 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO. 


Copper is not expensive 





beautiful; and only the care 
ordinarily given other utensils is 
required to retain this beauty. 


You prefer copper for your 
kitchen—as you do oriental rugs 
for your living room. The 
moderate price of Rome Copper 
Utensils now makes the beauty 
of copper possible for everyone. 


The Rome Tea Kettle and Tea 
Pot shown, possess the merit in- 
herent in copper and are made 
for lasting beauty and usefulness 
—the Rome Standard for over 32 
years. 


See Rome utensils at hardware 
and house furnishing stores. Write 
for FREE BOOKLET “A Song 
in your Kitchen” descriptive_of 
the entire Rome line. 


Main Office and Plant ROME, Now 


il using advertisemen 


COPPER IS EVER-ENDURING 


Lf ra O year. Sf ago 

Copper tea kettles Were 
prized possessions in the 
time of General Washing- 
ton. Inthe home of 8. L. 
Brandon, Ballantine, 
Mont., a tea kettle that 
boiled water in the Revo- 
lutionary Days is used 
today—a copper kettle in 
perfece condition after 150 
years, 
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The Coming of Amos 


the Marchese della Fontana informed me that 
Nadia had again gone over for the day to 
Monte Carlo. There remained, for immediate 
enquiry, only the night-porter of the hotel. He 
came, with a dark smile on his face. 

“Monsieur desires—?” 

I quickly informed him that Monsieur de- 
sired to know what had taken place when, at 
Mr. Burden’s instructions, he had mounted to 
the chamber of Sefor Garcia. 

“He commanded me,” said the night-porter, 
“to send.up his breakfast and his bill and to 
obtain a first-class single ticket to Milan. Also 
to have his luggage brought down.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Ves, Monsieur Fontenay, that is all.” E 

I-drew out a hundred-franc note. He smiled 
again. He was one of those gentle, melancholy 
men with a smile-worn face. He held up a 
protesting hand. 

“Monsieur. Garcia was exceedingly gen- 
” m 

I pocketed ‘the note. If there’s no loyalty in 
bribery and corruption, the sooner bribery,and 
corruption end, the better. 

“So you will say nothing?” 

“Nothing—unless—” 

“Unless what?” 

“The police,” said he. “I made that a 
condition.” 

“Merci, mon ami,” said I, ringing the bell. 
“Francois will give you a glass of wine.” 


? 


HUS did the night-porter thicken the 
mystery. He had mounted, met the extra- 


_ordinary sight of the occupant of Room 36 


lying on the floor, tied up from ankles to 
shoulders—obviously the act of the giant who 
had visited him—and instead of being told to 
fetch the police, he had been paid a large price 
to hold his tongue. He had told no one, not 
even the concierge, the suavity of whose d2- 
meanor, at first suspect, I now felt sure wa; 
that of entire innocence. Three people alone, 
apparently (myself and Dorothea apart), held 
the secret of the disgraceful scene. Amos, the 
night-porter, and Garcia himself. For the 
purchase of this secrecy from the night-porter, 
Garcia must have excellent reasons. It could 
not be sheer vanity. Besides, there was the 
bundle of letters: that infernal bundle of Ictters, 
written on thin yellow paper in violet ink, 
folded lengthwise, tied up with string and 
measuring some four inches thick. They lay 
where I had tossed them after lunch, during the 
sitting of Madame d’Orbigny and my inter- 
view with the night-porter, on my studio 
writing-table. 

I balanced the packet in my hand. The 
letters might give me the word of the enigma. 
I have a little Latin, more Italian, consider- 
able French. Without knowledge of the lang- 
uage I can, therefore, make out the gist of 
written Spanish. I gingerly put my thumb 
into the middle of the bundle and bent back 
the folded sheets. There my eyes rested on 
the beginning: 

“Adorado Ramon mio, alma de mi vida.” 

No! I rose, unlocked the little safe in which 
I keep my few important documents, and 
threw the bundle in and locked the safe up 
again. It is impossible to read a woman’s love- 
letters, even though written to so impossible a 
villain as Ramon Garcia. 

Dorothea turned up with the car the follow- 
ing morning, and the information that she had 
invoiced Amos to Bradbury, per steamer and 
rail. Though he was the most gentle and 
innocent bear in the world, she announced, 
his most poignant regret on leaving 
France was that the laws of the game had 
prevented him from jumping on Ramon 
Garcia’s face. 

“T’m only wondering,” said I, after a while, 
“what his uncle and aunt will do with him in 
Episcopal circles.” 

“The only thing I’m afraid of,’ said Doro- 
thea, “is that his eccentric passion for truth 
may make them hate one another.” 

(To be continued) 





oor this artistic home 


The art of decoration demands a perfect background. compact body which prevents embedded dirt. As a 
And since the floor covering is an important part of result, 
the background of an interior, much depends upon 
its choice. 


when you clean Klearflax by brushing and 
vacuum, you get all the dirt and your rug is clean 
and sanitary, with the bright freshness of new linen. 

In the beautiful home of Mr. Julius H. Barnes, With 
shown above, highly artistic effects were obtained 
with Klearflax linen rugs. 


all its unusual qualities Klearflax is very 
moderately priced. Everywhere, except in Canada, 


Klearflax, you know, is all linen, and to this fact is 
due its great artistic and practical value for year round 
use in all rooms. It has linen’s unique color beauty, 
in rich solid tones, heathers and handsome Picwick 
mixtures. As for designs, it offers a charming. variety 
of small, all-over patterns and bordered effects. 


An origination of special interest is the new Klearflax 
Paramount. This fabric is a real achievement in floor 
coverings; of wonderful richness in color and texture 
and so luxuriously thick, it gives unequalled wear. 


Like all new linen, Klearflax has a certain “feel” 
of roughness. This is because the tougher flax fibres 
are woven in with the silky ones. These strands soon 
soften with use and Klearflax, like all linen, becomes 
finer and more beautiful. 

These same tough fibres give Klearflax a very thick, 
heavy body which lies flat on the floor and gives 
remarkable wear. And it is woven reversible so it may 
be turned for even longer service. Then Klearflax 
has the added advantage of being mothproof, too. 


The Klearflax principle of weaving gives a very 


Klearflax Standard sells for one price: 9 x 12 rug, $49; 
carpeting, $4.10 a square yard. The all-over carpeting, 
joined with the practically invisible Klearflax seam, is 
finding great favor as an artistic style of floor covering. 


You will find Klearflax at one of the better stores 
near you. If you do not know which one, write us. 
You will find interesting ideas on home decoration 
in our Klearflax booklet, which we will gladly send 
you free. Just fill in the coupon below. The Klearflax 
Linen Looms, Inc., 402 Superior Street, Duluth, Minnesota; 
New York, Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth Ave.; Chicago, Lytton 
Bldg., 14 East Jackson Blvd.; Boston, 1058 Little Bldg. 
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THE KLEARFLAX LINEN LOOMS, INC. 
402 Superior Street, Duluth, Minnesota 


| Please send me free your booklet on home decoration. 


Klearflav 


LINEN RUGS & CARPETING 
fromThe Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 
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Snowy white, sanitary POLAR Ware 
for the bedroom 


Combinet is an odorless, stainless, hygienic 
convenience for the home. In the sick-room it 
is invaluable. 

Inside and out, Combinet’s surface is as 
smooth as a mirror and as white as a pear- 
blossom. It is a sightly thing, of graceful 


This useful book , ‘ ; ; 
curves, with a tight-sealing cover easily re- 


describes many 


utilities your home moved and readily replaced. A rubber. bufter 
should have. on the handle prevents clatter. 

Mailed, postpaid, : ; : p o 
anywhere on re- Combinet is snowy-white, triple-thick pure 
quest. Polar enamel fused deep into enduring steel. 


Virtually impervious to chipping or flaking. 
Not even powerful disinfectants can discolor 
its white beauty; and there are no crevices to 
harbor germs. It can be washed as easily as 
china. 

Good housefurnishing dealers and hard- 
ware stores have Combinets of 814-quart and 
12-quart capacity. The price is not high. 


POLAR WARE COMPANY 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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After the Verdict 


(Continued from page 75) 


him. And Mrs. Sabine surely_was very far 
away from here. 

Her jealousy had been horrible to Vivian. 
Clive had been aware of it. She knew that. 
For they were silently telling each other things, 
against their wills, all through the trial. He 
had felt the presence of Mrs. Sabine as she had 
felt it. She was positive of that. Once she had 
seen him lift his head suddenly and look 
round, as if he were looking for some one. 
And she had known, ‘“‘He is looking for her!” 
Afterward she had seemed to realize the un- 
natural conditions she had inevitably been 
plunged into by emotion, and she had tried to 
be critical of herself, to laugh at the folly of her 
own imaginings on that day. 

But they had left a deep impress. She could 
not forget them. - She could not even quite feel 
their absurdity, though sometimes she believed 
she was near to feeling it. Was it possible that 
all the concentrated thought of that multitude, 
on the day of Clive’s action, had had power 
over her who had once been Mrs. Sabine, and 
that she had really been compelled to return 
from the place where she was, drawn irresistibly 
by that cable ef thought? Vivian knew that on 
the days of the slander action she had felt Mrs. 
Sabine as she had never felt her before, as she 
had never felt her since. It had been as if 
Mrs. Sapine were still vital and near, horribly 
vital, horribly near. 

And ever since then Vivian had known the 
inner meaning of retrospective jealousy. Did 
Clive realize that? She did not know. Since 
the day of the trial great gaps of silence had 
been between her and Clive, in spite of their 
nearness to each other. The trial had brought 
knowledge and had created those gaps of 
silence. 


SHE ought not to have gone to the court. 

Clive had been right when he had begged 
her to stay away. Evidently he, although a 
man, had ittfitions which she lacked. She must 
trust those intuitions more in the future. She 
who had dared to think for him in great matters 
must let him think for her—if she could. 

Perhaps he was thinking for her now. 

At any rate, she had done one big thing for 
him, and in the doing of it she had hurt others 
whom she loved very much—her dear, simple, 
but courageous mother, her father, and Archie. 
For she had been frank with them. She had 
not pretended. She had told them that once 
in North Africa, if Clive wished it, she weuld 
call herself Mrs. Ormeley. And she had asked 
them to wait, not to write to her as Mrs. Clive 
Baratrie, until she knew for certain what Clive 
wished, what the intended in going away. 
Their passports, of course, had been made out — 
in their real names. But when the frontier of 
France was passed, passports were no more 
asked for. And since then she had written 
saying that her letters must be addressed to 
Mrs. Claude Ormeley. 4 

She remembered Archie’s face when he said 
good-by to her, an accusing face. Poor Archie! 
And she had had. to say good-by to Jim, too. 
Jim had been very-fine in that last short inter- 
view. He had held, himself in. He had shown 
true grit. She thought he would win through 
without ‘her now. There was fineness in Jim. 
She felt’ that he was going to try to live up to 
the conception of him she and Archie had had 
when he had trained them—how long ago it 
seemed !—had given them drastic lessons in the 
whole art of tennis. Jim had been their per- 
fect athlete then. Surely he would be again 
what he had been, in spite of her and because 
of her. : : 

Clive had given the damages paid to him by 
Sir Aubrey Sabine to Bob Herries to distribute 
as he thought fit. Bob Herries would render 
him an account. He had said that he must 
insist upon doing that. And Clive had said 
“Very well.” He had been in haste to get rid 
of that money. He had seemed to hate it as 
if it had been blood money. There had been no 
















Bathrooms Gleaming White 


Quickly and easily the bathroom is made spotlessly 
clean by the Fuller Bowl Brush. A duty once thought 
unpleasant is now simply and quickly done. 


Designed, as are all Fuller Brushes, for purposes of 
Cleanliness and Sanitation, the Fuller Bowl Brush 
Saves time and exertion. The long handle saves 
stooping. The brush is correctly shaped. Its Chung- 
king bristles will not scratch or mar the finest porcelain 
or enamel. It may be washed, scalded and shaken out, 
and it never mats. Strong disinfectants or boiling 
water do not harm it. 


For the bathtub there is a specially shaped Fuller 
Bathtub Brush 


The Fuller Man will gladly show you these, or any of the other 
43 Fuller Brushes, when next he calls at your home, for Fuller 
Brushes are sold only in this home-demonstrating way. ‘The 
“Handy Brush Book” will be sent free on request to The 
Fuller Brush Co., 1074 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
(In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton.) 
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the “fairy way! 


HERE’S a first Slad time for everything! 
When you first try Fairy? Soap you will dis- 
cover the Fairy? way to skin health. 


You will find what a pure, white floatin?, soap 
means to you in toilet or bath. ‘The glistening) 
shimmering lather is a revelation. So quickly 
produced! So easily rinsed off! 


cAnd then how clean! How refreshed! How 
the skin glows with rosy health! Fairy? Soap 
is so pure and wholesome that it cleans and in 
vigorates without apparent effort. 


cAnd the handy oval cake wears to a thin 
wafer without breakinp. 


It’s white! It’s pure! It floats! 
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SOAP! 
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After the Verdict 


sense of triumph in Clive because he had won 
his action. She had specially noticed that. 
When the verdict of the jury was given, he had - 
sat quite still, staring down, with his hands 
clasped tightly together. And his face had 
looked like the face of a man in great agony. 
He had had to bring the action. It was over, 
and he had won it. But what a miserable, 
sordid triumph it was! That had ‘evidently 
been his feeling about it. And his one thought 
had been to get rid of Aubrey Sabine’s money 
as quickly as possible. 

Mrs. Dews, the actress, had been at the 
trial, and had managed to push her way up‘to 
Clive as they were struggling out of the 
crowded court, and had congratulated him on 
the verdict. Others, too, had congratulated 
him and her. And in the midst of it all 
Vivian had looked at Mrs. Baratrie and had 
been struck with amazement. For in her face 
Vivian had counted upon seeing the joy and 
exultation which Clive did not show. But 
instead she had seen again the withered old 
woman with the bitter observant eyes, who 
had lived for so many months the life of a 
hermit in Knightsbridge. She had been 
startled. She had laid a hand on her mother- 
in-law’s thin arm and had whispered: 

“Mum—aren’t you glad? He’s won. 
Clive’s won!” 

And Mrs. Baratrie had stared at her for a 
minute and then had answered: “Of course, 
I’m glad. Five thousand pounds damages! 
That is surely enough to shut the malicious 
mouths. Of course, ’m glad.” or 

And then her lips had twisted into a horrible 
smile, that seemed compounded of intense 
satire and tragic humor, and for one moment 
Vivian had thought Mrs. Baratrie was going 
to break into a fit of laughter.., ; 

Since then Mrs. Baratrie had returned to her 
solitary life, shutting every one out. And when 
Clive and Vivian had told her they were going 
away for a time, she had shown no surprise, no 
regret. She received the announcement as if 
she had been expecting it. Even when they 
bade her good-by, she showed no special 
ee Her last words, said briskly, had 

een, 

“Well, I hope you will have a good time!” 

Well—all that was over. Now the new life 
was beginning. How would it be and how long 
would it last? 3 

The words of a dead poet ran through 
Vivian’s mind, as the water ran by in the nar- 
row channel at her feet: 


“They are not long, the weeping and the 
laughter, 
Love and desire and hate—’’ 


HEN why agonize, why allow the mind to 

bring torment, why brood over the problems 
of existence, why stiffen the clutching, desper- — 
ate hands? Why not quietly, courageously, and 
simply take things as they come and wait 
calmly for the unknown end, known as death, 
but unknown otherwise? “Our path emerges 
fora while, then closes—” 

And now her feet were set upon the African 
path, were treading a new country. Love and 
desire were with her on that path, but surely 
not hate. She considered that question in the 
night. During most of her life she had con- 
sidered herself incapable of hatred. But on 
the day of the trial she had felt a fierce and 
angry thrill when she had caught sight of 
G. H. Heathcote’s face near the door or the 
court going out. And sometimes, in thinking 
of Mrs. Sabine and Clive, she had been con- 
scious of an intensity of revolt against the past 
which had almost frightened her. But surely 
it is not possible to hate the dead. And Mrs. 
Sabine was dead. 

But Clive was not dead. He lived with all 
his memories, with all his intimate knowledge 
of Mrs. Sabine and of his life with her. There 
are things death does not abolish. There are 
things that do not die. Was Mrs. Sabine 
really so far away from this African solitude? 
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The reading of this page will teach you the care of your gums and may prevent 
your toothbrush from ever “showing pink” 





The soft modern food 
that tastes so delicious 
does not give the gums 
the stimulation that 
Tougn, coarse food once 








gave. 


Soft foods and hasty eating are 


Hasty eating reduces the 
mechanical stimulation 
which food gives to the 
gu ns. Hasty eating is an 
enemy; proper mastica- 











tion is a friend, 


weakening gums and ruining teeth 


HE GREATEST DANGERS with which the teeth 
are threatened today are the dangers which follow 
in the train of a weakened gum structure. 


The records of the clinics and the daily experience of 
the dental profession show an alarming increase in the 
number of tooth troubles which have their source in 


the gingiva (the gum structure) of the human mouth. 


And the causes of this condition are not difficult to 
discover. Undoubtedly the greater nervous tension un- 
der which we live, and lack of sufficient exercise are, in 
many cases, contributing factors, but the source of most 
tooth troubles today can be traced to the modern diet. 


How soft foods cause the toothbrush to “show pink” 


LET’S FACE frankly the situation of your 
teeth and your gums. If you are an average 
person, you eat soft foods, with an undue 
amount of creamy substances and practi- 
cally a total lack of roughage. Probably, 
too, you often eat it hastily; few people 
masticate their food one-tenth as much as 
is proper. 

What is the result? Instead of stimulat- 
ing the circulation of the blood in the gums, 
by the normal massage incident to proper 
mastication, gums get little orno “exercise.” 
Pyorrhea, infected roots, diseased sockets 
and gingivitis are just the normal effects 
from the given causes. 


How Ipana helps soft gums 
become healthy 
Ipana is a tooth paste comparatively new. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Yet in the short time it has been before the 
profession, thousands of dentists have writ- 
ten us that they have adopted it in their 
practice, and prescribe it to patients, espe- 
cially when those patients show signs of 
congested, soft or bleeding gums. 


In stubborn cases they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush, thus help- 
ing to restore the circulation, to relieve the 
congestion, and to provide the gums with 
that exercise that they need so badly, and 
which our modern food does not give them 
naturally. Granted enough exercise, enough 
stimulation, just as an athlete’s muscles de- 


velop under exercise and use, the gums will 


grow firm and healthy. 


In strengthening soft gums and in healing 
bleeding gums, Ipana has a very specific 








A trial tube, enough to last you for 
ten days, will be sent gladly if you 
will forward coupon below. 





double-rich 
atil the quart 
1 pure milk 


virtue. It contains ziratol, a positive anti- 
septic and germicide, and a preparation with 
a recognized hemostatic value. Dentists 
throughout the country use it after extrac- 
tion to allay the bleeding of the wound, to 
heal infected tissue and to restore to irritated 
and under-nourished gums, their normal 
tonicity. 


Send for a Trial Tube of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 


You can judge from the generous sample 
tube, not only the healing effect of Ipana, 
not only its fine free-from-grit consistency, 
not only its remarkable cleaning power, but 
you can judge, too, its fine flavor and clean 
taste. For Ipana is a_perfect proof that a 
tooth paste need not have an unpleasant 
taste, in order to be a beneficial agent. 
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? 14 tsp. ginger, 24 cup brown 
? sugar, 1 tbsp. cornstarch, 14 
? cups cooked and strained pump- 
: kin, 2 eggs, % tsp. salt, 1 cup 
: water, | tsp. cinnamon, | cup 
: Carnation Milk. Mix in order 
i given and bake in one crust 
i until firm. This recipe makes 


# one pie. 
Bloke 


: Domestic Science Dept. 
: Garnation Milk Products Co. 
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Even today in some countries women yoked with 
oxen share the cruel drudgery of plowing the fields 


Drudgery sears down— 


destroys—kUS 


WOMAN yoked with an ox— 
wearily dragging a heavy plow. 

A woman yoked to a washboard—rub- 

bing, scrubbing—straining her back. 

Is there any real difference? 

Hard tasks both. Monotonous—spirit 
breaking—dreary. Both are drudgery. 
Against the soul-crushing bonds of just 
such kinds of drudgery, womankind has 
struggled since the beginning of history. 

Bit by bit she has gained ground—at 
last she’s coming into her own. 

Above all the American woman. For 
the American woman doesn’t follow 
hide-bound custom merely because it is 
custom. She wants to know why. 


And she asks why so long and so hard 
that finally the world sits up and takes 
notice—and helps her to find the answer. 


Today, even in civilized countries of 
the old world, women still take their 
family wash to the streams—get down 
on their hands and knees, and scrub as 
women did four thousand years ago— 
to get them clean. 


IN America, our great-grandmothers, 
too, rubbed and scrubbed — but in 
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their own homes and on rough wash- 
boards. They used crude, harsh home- 
made soaps, lye soaps that ate holes 
into clothes like wildfire. 


Then came bar soap—good soap—excellent 
soap—but it, too, had to be rubbed in to get 
results, and backs still ached over the wash- 
boards. Monday was still blue Monday. 


But the American woman was questioning 
—dquestioning more and more this terrible 
weekly drudgery. Why should she be sub- 
mitted week after week to this torture? Why 
could not a soap be made that would get the 
clothes clean without all this rubbing? That 
would simply do the work that she had to do? 


And the more she complained and ques- 
tioned the harder science worked for an 
answer. 


TODAY there is a new soap — Rinso— 
that is freeing millions—yes Jiterally 
millions—of women the world over from the 
deadly, nerve-racking drudgery or scrubbing 
and rubbing their lives away on the big 
family wash. Though it has only recently 
been introduced, seventy million packages of 
this new soap were sold last year! 


Turn to page 119 and read all about Rinso, 
the wonderful new kind of soap that will 
relieve you of the hardest work of washday. 
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moments she knew the great pathos of sleep, 
and Clive’s unconsciousness touched some- 
thing that seemed at the very springs of her 
heart. To see him not suffering there so close 
to her made her think in a strangely deep way 
of all he had suffered. But indeed was it true 
that he was not suffering there in the firelight? | 
Even in sleep there was a look of distress on his 
face. His subconscious mind was alive and at 
work. And it knew all that he had suffered, 
would never let the memory of the suffering go. 

When she saw him sleeping there, she longed 
to make him happy! Something in her ached 
to give him happiness, to smooth into calm that 
face which she loved. And as she looked at 
him sleeping by the olive wood fire, she resolved 
with intensity to dedicate herself to the task of 
making him happy, of trying so far as she 
could to pay him back with her love for all the 
horrible misery he had endured. She would 
try to give him a happiness such as many men 
never know. She would seek in herself for a 
selfless devotion and give it all to him. To 
find that and to give it she knew that she must 
root out utterly her secret jealousy of a dead 
woman. 

When her watch pointed to ten o’clock, she 
would touch him gently, regretting the neces- 
sity of disturbing him. Then restlessness sud- . 
denly showed in him. He moved, opened his 
eyes, looked with a startled, yet inward, ex- 
pression at the fire, the room, at her. And then 
the distress of his life, like a stream, welled up 
in him, and he tried to hide that with a quick 
smile at her. 

“Time for bed? Isn’t it awful, my falling 
But I can’t help it. The 
absolute change of my life here acts on me like 
a drug. Haven’t you been reading?” 

f “No. I’ve been sitting and looking at the 

Tens a 

She did not add “and you.” Few people 
care to know that they are watched when 
zsleep. 

“It’s so quiet here’—perhaps she would 
add—“even when we are shut in, I can feel 
how far away we are, I can feel the emptiness 
in the dark all round us.” 

“Yes. And in some mysterious way I 
believe I feel that, too, when I’m asleep—that 
and other things.” 

And soon they would go to bed. 


Hat year there was an unusual amount of 

rain in Algeria. At Hammam Chedakra 
winds often came with the rain. Between the 
storms there were sudden bursts of bright sun- 
shine. Snatches of summer, these seemed, 
startling in the gold and blue of their warmth. 
And once there came a magnificent African day, 
still, hot, almost blindingly full of light from 
morning till evening, a day such as Vivian had 
never seen before, a day for out of doors and the 
absolute ignoring of houses. 

Clive and she took a straw pannier of food 
and started out early. They had no aim. 
Their steps were bent toward no goal. Simply 
they were wanderers through the marvel of that 
day. Leaving the hotel behind, they crossed 
some rough ground and came to a vague and 
uneven pathway. In the distance were 
delicious calm hills closing the view like a 
dream softly guarding reality. Here and there 
the ground rose abruptly in small cliffs which 
showed orange and red and gold through the 
trees. And there was no one, no one, on the 
way. They were alone with nature, as they 
had never been alone together before. And 
Clive looked calmer, happier, than Vivian had 
ever seen him look till that moment. There 
was something of peace in his face, and that 
peace deepened as they trod softly on, with 
no aim except that of going further and further 
into Arcady. 

When the sun was ‘hot, perhaps an hour 
after midday, they sat down by the stream and 
ate their lunch, talking very little, strangely 
calm and at peace. Then Clive stretched him- 
self on the grass, his back against a low rock, 
and lit his pipe. I-e had pulled his soft hat low 
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over his eyes. He lay very still, but some- 
times plucked idly at the grasses and little wild 
flowers which stirred in the light breeze all 
about them. And they both listened to the 
silence. 

Vivian remembered another silence, in the 
clearing of the deep wood at Tyford, when Clive 
had been with her like that, and she had felt 
jealousy in him. Now he had taken her away 
from everybody. Perhaps he had always 
meant to do that some day. Perhaps he had 
made up his mind to do that whether with, or 
against, her will. She longed to ask him. But 
she did not ask him, fearing to spoil the wonder- 
ful.hour they were having together in Arcady. 
She belonged to him now, and had done what 
he wished, the thing she had refused to do. 
Had she been weak? Possibly. Perhaps a love 
that was absolutely strong must hold some 
cruelty. And after all that had happened she 
could not be cruel to Clive because of a 
principle. She could not be courageous for two 
any longer without verging on hardness. It 
was surely better to be tender and unselfish in 
despite of principle than to be hard with the 
man she loved. She could no longer hold him 
in torment. 

Lut—when they went back? © 

Clive looked up and met her eyes, and that 
question was in them. She could not expel it at 
once, and for a moment she had a feeling of 
guilt. But she looked away again quickly. 
Perhaps he had not understood, had not read 
what was there in her eyes. 

They stayed there by the stream for a long 
time, sometimes talking quietly, often keeping 
silence and dreaming. And in the dreaming 


they were perhaps more nearly at one than they 


had ever been before. At any rate on that day 
by the Chedakra the dead woman seemed really 
to rest in ker grave. 


Chapter III 


WHEN they reach d Himmam Chedakra 

just before twilight, pleasantly tired after 
their long walk, they found a big car drawn up 
before the terrace. ; 

“Some new arrivals!” said Vivian. 

She saw Clive frown as he looked at the car. 
His face had completely changed. The 
unwonted expression of calm, almost of peace- 
fulness, had disappeared from it, and as he 
turned to go under the arcade to the staircase 
which led to their rooms, it hardened, set sud- 
denly into the mask-like rigidity which she knew 
so well and longed to banish from it forever. 

Directly they were in their sitting-room, and 
she had rung the bell for tea, he sat down rather 
heavily in one of their two armchairs. The 
wood fire was lighted and burning well. He 
stared into it with his head slightly turned as if 
he were listening. She went into the bedroom 
to take off her hat and boots. In a very few 
moments Clive called to her, 

“Tea is ready, Vi!” 

“T’m just coming,” she answered. 

In a minute she joined him in the sitting- 
room. 

“T want to go over to Sidi Barka,” he said 
abruptly. “I think I shall take the train there 
tomorrow morning.” 

“Don’t you want me to come with you?” 
she said. 

He looked at her for an instant, as if he were 
in doubt. Then he said, 

“T shall have to stay the night.” 

“Well?” 

“Sidi Barka isn’t a very attractive town. 
You might get a bad impression.” 

There was anxiety in-his eyes. He added, in 
a lighter tone, 

“Let’s have some tea. I’m thirsty after our 
walk. It’s been a grand day, Vi, the best 
we’ve ever had together, I think. Perhaps I’ve 
loved it too much.” 

“How could you?” 

He moved in his chair abruptly. ‘Will you 
mind very much if I go over for a night to Sidi 
Barka?” 


“No, not a bit.” : 

“T want just to have a look at the whit: 
house I told you of.” 

“TI said I would go there with you. 
you remember?” she said gently. 

His face reddened slowly. “Suppose—” he 
said, “suppose by a lucky chance I found that 
house to let. Would you mind if I took it 
for a little while? It would be a wonderful 
place to rest in.” 

She remembered just then the look on his 
face asleep, and her thoughts about death and 
about the bringing of happiness to those whom 
we love. 

“Dearest,” she said, “don’t you know? All 
I want is to help you to be happy, and to be 
happy with you in your happiness. I want that 
terribly. We—we are here for such a short 
time—”’ 

She stopped. She could not go on. When 
she could speak again she only said: 

“Anywhere with you! I will go anywhere. 
Don’t ask me. Just do what you think will 
rest you, bring you happiness.” 

Clive made no rejoinder. When tea was 
finished, he got up restlessly and'said he would 
put a few things into a bag. 

“For Sidi Barka?” ile 

“Yes. I think I'll be off there tomorrow, 
just for one night.” 


“Do go,”’ she said gently. 

AS THE time for dinner drew near his rest- 
lessness seemed to increase. At a quarter 
to seven he said, 

“T wish there were two or three more 
servants here.” ' 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Well, now and then we might dine quietly 
up here by the fire. It would be cozy tonight 
after our long day out.” 

“Yes. But poor Raoul and his wife have too 
much work as it is.”’ 

“IT know—I know,” he said, quickly, almost 
with irritation. 

The bell sounded in the distance. 

“Dinner!”’ she said. 

He stood as if in hesitation, then said, with a 
change of manner, “Let’s go at once and get it 
over. I’m longing to settle down by the fire.” 

She understood the reason of his restless- 
ness and was troubled by it, for it indicated to 
her a growth of fear in solitude, an almost - 
devastating reaction in Clive. And it gave 
her a horrible sensation of being in hiding. For 
a moment he communicated to her something 
that seemed to partake of furtive criminality. 
And her nature rose suddenly in rebellion 
against it. 

“We aren’t fugitives, Clive,” she said. 

“What?” he said, in a startled voice. 

“We aren’t fugitives.” 

“Who said we were?” 

“No one. But don’t let us—I mean, I—” 

She broke off. At that moment she felt 
afraid of herself. A great moral confusion 
swept through her, filling her soul with a sort 
of ugly dizziness. But she made a great 
effort and mastered it. 

“Come along,” she said. 

And she went quickly into the corridor. She 
felt her heart thumping, a heat of anger all 
through her. s 

“What are we coming to?” she thought. 
“How will this end?” 

A slight breeze blew through the orange and 
palm trees and touched her face, stirring her 
thick, short hair; she heard the murmur of the 
Grand Cascade in the distance and felt — 
instantly calmer. ; 

2 “Forgive me, Clive,” she said, turning to 
im. 

“What for, dearest?” 

“T spoke—I didn’t mean to speak like that.” 

He took hold of her arm and pressed it. 
“Tt’s all right,” he said. i 

“Tm horribly impulsive sometimes.” 

They went up the steps, crossed the terrace, 
and entered the dining-room. Clive looked 
round it quickly. But only the usual people, 
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the people they knew by sight, ‘were there. 
They went to their table and sat down. 

When they had eaten three courses, and 
Clive was beginning to look a little less pre- 
occupied, Vivian heard people coming in 
behind her, and the sound of a strong, deep 
voice. She looked round and saw a pretty, 
painted woman, very well dressed, walking 
down the long room, accompanied by a tall, 
clean-shaven, middle-aged man with a power- 
ful, intelligent, and very self-possessed face, 
and a pair of intensely keen steel-gray eyes. 
She knew that face, knew it well, but for a 
moment she could not remember where she had 
seen it. It was vitally connected, she felt, with 
some exceptional episode in her life. She had 
seen it, she had gazed at it surely, in an hour of 
pain or of acute mental agony. 

The man and his companion were shown to 
a table on the opposite side of the room. As 
they sat down the man looked round the room, 
with a sort of coldly indifferent inquiry. And 
the keen gray eyes, in their traveling, came to 
Clive and Vivian. And directly he looked at 
her, Vivian knew. He was the man who had 
defended Sir Aubrey Sabine in the slander 
action! She saw that he recognized Clive, 
though his face scarcely changed. Surprise 
was evidently foreign to that abominably self- 
possessed creature. Almost directly he bent 
forward over his table and spoke to the painted 
lady, who turned her head quickly and looked 
with a glittering curiosity at Clive, then from 
him greedily shifted her eyes to Vivian. The 
naked stare, the stare that tried to undress and 
make naked—it was there at work in Hammam 
Chedakra. 

Clive began to talk eagerly. He talked with 
pressure, with obstinacy, and his eyes never 
shifted toward the left, to that table on the 
other side of the room. But as soon as the 
fruit was there, golden red and silky brown, he 
said, 

“Shall we be off?” 

“Ves,” she said. 

They got up and walked down the room, 
followed by the fascinated stare of the painted 
lady. 


JN THEIR little sitting-room Clive and 
Vivian were silent. He had made no allusion 
to the arrival in their solitude of the man who 
had led for his enemy. And directly they were 
shut in behind the green persiennes, he filled 
and lit his pipe and took up a book, while she 
sat down and began to write a letter. It was a 
rather long letter to her mother, and she wrote 
slowly on purpose. Behind her she could hear 
now and then Clive turning a page. Was he 
really reading? One of those gaps of silence 
which saddened her lay between them, dividing 
them, and she did not know how to make the 
effort which would enable her to cross it. At 
last her letter was finished. She sat still for a 
moment, then got up from the table and turned 
round. She saw a patch of red on Clive’s face, a 
large, uneven patch on the cheek which was 
turned away from the firelight. And immedi- 
ately she saw him standing before her in the 
drawing-room at Knightsbridge on the day of 
the verdict, when he had just come through the 
cheering crowd from the Old Bailey. 

“Clive!” she said. 

He turned, looked up. 

“Why don’t you speak? Why do you keep 
this horrible silence?” 

“But 

“T know who that man is.” 

He made a-dull gesture with his left hand. 

“Ts that his wife?” 

. “I dare say. Idon’t know. I know nothing 
He knows all about 
mine—damn him!” There was a sort of harsh 
misery, a sort of rasping fury, in his voice. 
“My God! Where is one to go for a little 

Cer” 
“Probably they willleave tomorrow,” she said. 
“Others will come.” 
“But if they do?” 
He got up. “I simply can’t stand it,” he 





said. “That’s all! I’m at the end of my 
tether, and I can’t stand any more of it.”’ 

He began to pace the little room. 

“You see, Clive, how useless it is for us to 
pretend,” she said. 

He did not seem to hear her and went on, 
still standing behind the table with his hands 
pressed down on the books, “We 
splendid day. I felt it was too good, The sun- 


shine and peace of it made me afraid. Don’t | 
you remember I said perhaps I had loved it too | 


much? ‘That was because I knew somethin: | 
was going to hippen, because I knew that car 
we saw outside had brought trouble for | 
me.’ 


“But how can—” 
“Tt’s all inside, it’s in here!’ 
his breast, as if angrily. 


He struck 
“T suffer under these | 


abominable staring eyes of people who know | 


about me. I’ve had too much of eyes like that. 
It’s come to this, that—that I can’t stand them. | 
If I could do something, if I could resent it— 
their staring at me like that—knock that | 
fellow over there down, teach him a lesson | 
such as one man can teach another in certain 
circumstances, it might be different. But all L 
can do is just to sit “still and let all the beasts 
try to pull the clothes off me with their eyes.’ 

“What will you do?” she said. 

“Pll go to Sidi Barka tomorrow and sze 
about the villa. There may be a chance!” 

And on the morrow he went by the morning 


train, leaving Vivian alone. 
MA8SHALL PHIPPS, the lawyer, and the 
painted lady were still in Hammam Che- 
dakra when Vivian went down into the garden. 
On her way to lunch she saw them coming up 
the steps from the direction of the Grand Cas- 
cade, and they followed her into the dininz- 
room. While she was eating she felt that the 
woman’s curious, searching eyes were upon her, 
and she understood Clive’s almost desperate 
hatred of such eyes. As soon as she had finished 
her meals he went out, and took a long, solitary 
walk toward the far-off purple and green 
and slate-gray slopes of the mountain 
that bounded the view toward the east. She 


_was beset by an ugly feeling that the woman 


who had arrived on the previous evening would 


try to find an opportunity of speaking to her, of | 


making acquaintance with her. She 
resolved to avoid that if possible. 

She was alone now on this pale yellow road 
in Africa, alone among the silver olive trees, 
the streams and the hills, under the luminous 
blue sky, bright blue after the long ‘rains. 
Looking all round her she could see only a dis- 
tant horseman on a white horse moving 
slowly toward the west, two Arabs bending 
over something hidden in the plain beyond a 
barrier of mauve-white thorn bushes, and two 
tiny children, gnome-like from where she stood, 
playing in front of a brushwood hovel on a 
green hump a little to her right. Only five 
living beings in all the wide landscape, and 
they were Arabs! 

Yet staring civilization was with her out 
there in Africa, London was with her, the law 
courts were with her, Mrs. Sabine was with 
her. And she knew something of Clive’s 
feeling of desperation, something of the 
fugitive’s sense of the uselessness of flight from 
anything in this small world. And how u:eless 
and absurd that changing of a name! SJ e felt | 
hot as she thought of the change always hated | 
by her, and the uselessness of it. 

At last she felt that she had walked far 
enough and turned back. And immediatly she 
felt anxious, almost apprehensive. She was 
walking toward those eyes. It seemed to her 
that she was being led toward them to be 
tormented The charm of Hammam Chedakra 
was destroyed for her by two strangers. 

She walked on slowly. And it seemed to her 
as if Mrs. Sabine, unseen but subtly felt, was 
with her in the way, leading her back to the 
eyes. 

When in the distance the small post office 
came in sight at the left of the road, with the 
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Enjoy WhatMartha | 
“Washington Could Not! 


NO American home ever offered a | 
more democratie yet distinguished | 


| hospitality to its guests—native and 
foreign—than Mount Vernon when 
' Dame Washington was its mistress. 


REAT men 
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and great ladies 
and commoners, wer 
' everyday visitors; grand balls an: 
other affairs were very frequen‘ 
events. For the Washington mansio1 
was the hub of the political anc 
social life of the day. 





























With the many demands for he 
attention, how Martha Washingto 
would have welcomed the’ labor 
saving helps of modern homekeeping ! 
or one thing, they would have saved 
her concern over the increasing dull 
ness of her. prized mahogany and 
other. furniture—a dullness which 
grew in spite of a tedious rubbing 

' rubbing, rubbing with the beeswax of 
her time. 


O the modern hostess, Liquid 

Veneer Polish means a simple and 
easy way to care for piano, furniture 
- and woodwork—restoring to or pre- 
| serving in them the original beauties 
of finish, grain and coloring. As 
proof of its merit, we offer @ free 
trial bottle; and with it we give a 
_ rare print (7 in. & 10 in, suitable for 
| framing) of Martha Washington for 
 10c to pay.postage and packing. 
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ments provide for ample expansion, 

Beautiful Style Book of Maternity 

Coats, Suits, Dresses, Skirts, Cor- 
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broken ground, the rising smoke from the ~ 
springs, and the trees which hid the hotel. 
beyond it, Vivian saw two figures coming 
toward her slowly, and although she could not 
actually recognize them, she knew who they 
were. 

_ Without meaning to do it, she stopped. 
Perhaps they were going to the post office. 
But they passed the little house and came on 
toward her. On her right was a sort of green 
common, strewn with small cone-shaped rocks. 
She had only to take a couple of steps, and she 
could wander away into solitude and avoid 
those approaching figures. She longed to do 
this; her body, she felt, was trying to do it, but 
was resisted by something stronger than it was. 
She was refusing its violent appeal. And she 
conquered and went on, tingling with a sort of 
exasperation which seemed. mingled with 
something like defiance. © 

She met Marshall Phipps and his companion 
on the road, and as she passed them, she 
looked at them with a steady indifference. She 
saw them lower their eyes under her gaze, and 
was satisfied with her little bit of courage. It 
was all for Clive. She-did not think she had 
shown the defiance which-must have exposed 
the acuteness of her feeling to those two 
people. She hoped not. But she was not 
quite sure. < - 

When’ she was in her. room—curiously 
deserted it looked to her, now. that Clive was 
no longer there—she longed to shut herself in 
till the car slipped away with its owner and 
his ‘companion. She had no fear of Mr. 
| Phipps’ trying to make her acquaintance. 
She was quite sure he would not do that, 
given the circumstances. But she was sure 
that his companion had made up her mind to 
seek satisfaction for her eager curiosity, and 
that no refinement of feeling would hold her 
back. And she was right. 
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WHEN she went downstairs to go to dinner, 
she came upon the woman in the 

arcade at the entrance which led to the 

staircase, and immediately heard a too sweet 

voice say, 

' “Will you forgive me for speaking to you?” 

She stopped. 

“Tm a tennis player, though not a very good 
one, and I’ve seen you play at Wimbledon and 
Hythe.” 

“Yes?” Vivian said, meeting the eager, 
glittering eyes. 

“It was such a surprise to find you in this 
funny little place. I thought you wouldn’t 
mind my speaking to you. I am one of your 
many ardent admirers.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Tsn’t this a sweet little spot?” continued the 
woman with a sort of genteel obstinacy. “My 
husband—he’s a hard-worked lawyer—thinks 
it quite ideal, the very place for a rest 
cure:** Jie 

“Tt’s very quiet. Are you staying long?” 

“Unfortunately, no. We go on tomorrow 
to Constantine and Batna. We are on our 
way to Biskra.”’ ‘ 

“TI hope you will have a good journey,” said 
Vivian, preparing to go on to the terrace... 

“Who knows? Chilo sa, as the Italians say. 
Do forgive me for speaking to you. But you’re 
quite one of my heroines, both as a sports- 
woman, and, if I may say so, for other reasons, 
too.” 

“Thank you very much.” . 

And then Vivian got away from the greedy 
stare of the unnaturally glittering eyes. x 

That evening she hurried through her 
solitary dinner and then shut herself up in’ 
their sitting-room. As she closed the -fer- 
siennes, she knew a feeling of disgust, and 
almost of dread, that was new in her experi-- 
ence, in spite of all she had gone through in 
England since the accusation brought against 
Clive. In England she had endured what she 
had expected to endure; out here, in Hammam 
Chedakra, she had been surprised by the 
unexpected. 





Gast enhancing the appointments 
of the breakfast room and lending a subtle 
charm to the service of the morning meal... . 
STAR-Rite Electric Waffle Irons have a 
pleasing beauty that is rarely associated with 
useful things. Yet withal they embody the 
utmost in efficiency and convenience. 

The STAR -Rite Waffle Iron is a rare com- 
bination of grace and service—it is an iron 
designed for the perfectly appointed home and 
constructed to give the maximum in convenient 
service. 

This iron has two heating surfaces that give 
plate-size waffles right at the table; it requires 
no grease and gives off no smoke or disagree- 
able cooking odors; it has a 10-inch polished 
nickel tray and a patented non-hot carrying 
handle and lid-lifter. 

Yet the price of this unusual iron is only 
$9.00 in the United States ($12 in Canada) — 
atany good electrical, hardware, drug or depart- 

* ment stores. Write for booklet. 
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Manu, acturers of The STAR-Rite Toasters, Heating Pads, 
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A bright, cheery kitchen 


Sellers-equipped—to make woman’s work easy 


ERE you see a truly modern 
kitchen—a cheery, enjoyable 
room with bright walls, modern fix- 
tures and a Sellers Kitchen Cabinet. 


This kitchen is designed with woman’s 
work in mind. It is equipped to make 
her work easy—to save her time — to 
conserve her health and youthfulness. 
In this delightful room, built around 
the efficient Sellers, DRUDGERY is 
unknown. There is a place for every- 
thing. Work is done efficiently. Con- 
fusion is eliminated. Results are im- 
measurably improved. 

Your new kitchen can be designed to 
accommodate a Sellers. Or your old 
kitchen can be remodeled. And your 
local dealer can furnish a beautiful 
Sellers Kitchen Cabinet, with all its 
time- and labor-saving improvements. 
The cost is very moderate. 


Considering your health, your happi- 
ness, your obligations to home and 
family, can you make a better invest- 
ment than a kitchen like this? 


Include a Sellers in Your Plans 
Our New Booklet Shows How 


“Your Kitchen as It Should Be” 
shows all types of Sellers Kitchen 
Cabinets. It pictures and describes 
the “Fifteen Famous Features.” Also 
shows a series of up-to-date kitchen 
arrangements from original designs 
by Schmidt, Garden and Martin, 
prominent Chicago architects. 

Mail the coupon. We will send you 
a complimentary copy of this booklet 
by return mail. In the meantime see 
the nearest Sellers dealer. Have him 
show you the cabinets and demon- 
strate the features. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY, Elwood, Indiana 
Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


me LLERS 


KITCHEN 


CABINETS 


“The Best Servant in Your House” 





The new Sellers 
“‘KlearFront’’ 


42% more white porceliron 
working surface 





G. I. Sellers & Sons Company 
Elwood, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Please send me at once a free 
copy of your new book, “Your Kitchen as 

It Should Be.” 
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Convenience 
Features 
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h hencases, 

linen closets, 
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Gordon-Van 
Tine Home 


No. 612 


6 Rooms 
Materials— 


$2788 








Buy Your Home Direct From Mill! 


Wholesale Prices— Guaranteed Highest Grade Materials 
@) 3 200,000 customers have proved that they can buy finer, more conven- 


ient homes, at guaranteed prices, through the Gordon-Van Tine system 
of shipping direct from our four forest mills. 


We furnish complete plans, drawn by experts, all material as specified—everything top quality— 
no extras—and no in-between costs. Thousands tell us we saved them money. We have many 





letters like this: “Most durable and artistic house I have ever seen. I have saved at least $1,500.” Home No. 574—7 Rooms—Materials, $2860 


—P. A. Sorenson, Alabama. nat our, Book of Plans you will find 
- : = we 5 om S type, » cot- 
If you are planning to build a 5 to 9 room house, don’t make any decision until you get our Plan tacce two-story acaee =e ace 


Book of 200 distinctive homes and wholesale prices! Many write we save them $200 to $1,500. tical and moderately priced. 


The 4 Reasons Why We Save You Money 


1. You deal direct with manufacturer — our 3. We sell only for cash. There are no bad 
prices are based on production cost, plusone debts or long-time credits to add to your 
small profit. We ship direct from our own mills cost. 


and factories to your railroad station. . 4. The Gord on-Van Tine Ready-Cut system Home No. s8s—8 Rooms Materials 3]ez 
2. Weshare with you the savingsmadeinbuy- gives you all savings of machine labor over hand _;. built it is the outstanding Bene ak aetie 


i i j community—admired for its beauty in 
ing and manufacturing, due to our large volume _ labor and does not restrict the type of house. It epee ee yi 


of business. saves you the 18% of lumber usually wasted. 


Ready-Cut Advantages Financing, Plans and Building 


All framing lumber is cut at the factory Gordon -Van Tine We do not finance homes nor build homes. 
and marked the same as plans, which show Homes Are Backed Our plans are not for sale but are given free 
ust where. every piece foes. ape ructos Bya when material is ordered. We guarantee 
is strong, simple, accurate and unbelievably safe delivery, ship subject to your inspec- 
fast. Savingson labor costs figure as high as 20-Year Guarantee tion; you oe after materials are received 
30%—lumber savings average 17%. and proven satisfactory. 






Highest Quality Material Not Portable Send for Book of 
We furnish very finest materials Gordon-Van Tine Homes are 
obtainable, complete specifications strong, unusually well built and 200 Home Plans 
and grades shown in catalog, and permanent. They conform to all 
backed by our guarantee of ‘‘Satis- city building codes. 


faction Ce Manas ure For one Shows photos and floor plans 

guaranteed price, we ship all lum- ir i a 

ber,lath, shingles, doors, windows, We Sell Lumber and Millwork _°f City and farm homes, bunga 
lows, Colonial Homes, 3 to 10 


trim, stairwork, hardware, paint, 7 re 
tin-work, nails, varnishand enamels. Weisel material at ~wholesdle® 5 oan mAlsoad for our booksof 
‘Farm Buildings’’ and ‘‘5,000 


Weguaranteetherewill benoextras. in any quantity. Let us figure 
or plaster. These you buy locally. paid prices. Building Material Bargains.” 


We do not ship cement, lime, brick your bills and give you freight- 
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Ready-Cut Summer Cotta: 
Materials, $726 


Garages $90 and up— 
Build them yourself. 


Gordon-Van Tine Com 
300 Case St. 
Davenport, Jowa 
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Early next morning Vivian heard the sound 
of a motor car being tuned up outside. She lay 
in bed listening. The noise rose into a threaten- 
ing roar, then subsided. There was a pause. 
It was followed by a musical cry, a chord of 
three notes, which traveled, grew soft, grew 
faint, died away. Marshall Phipps, K. C., and 
the painted lady kad started on their journey 
to Biskra. y 

Vivian was pained by the sense of relief 
which she felt. It was too acute. It frightened 
her, because it seemed to give her the measure 
of her own weakness. Where was her courage? 
Was this new life in the wilds going to sap the 
virtue which she admired more than all other 
virtues, the virtue without which men and 
women, in her view, were unworthy to enjoy 
the gift of life, were deprived of all claim on the 
respect of their fellows? 

The keen-eyed lawyer and the painted lady 
had taught her a lesson which even Clive’s 
agony had not taught her. Only now she knew 
that Clive had been absolutely right about 
solitude. And it seemed to her as if these two 
people had been sent to Hammam Chedakra 
in order to force her to understand absolutely 
what‘ Clive and she needed. 

She-expected Clive to come back from Sidi 
Barka in the afternoon about five. But just 
before lunch she had a telegram from him. 

“Not returning today kept by business am 
at Hotel d’Orient any news best love Clive.” 

She kept the little bit of blue paper beside 
her while she lunched, and as soon as her watch 
pointed to two o’clock, she went up the road 
to the post office. 


EHIND the counter she found a swarthy 
girl, who was speaking through the telephone 


in a high singing voice to Sidi Barka. Vivian | 
had meant to telegraph, but now she decided to | 


try and speak to Clive, and she begged the 
young lady to hold on to Sidi Barka and put 
her through to the Hétel d’Orient. This was 


done, and she asked if Mr. Claude Ormeley | 


was in the hotel, and whether she could speak 
to him. In a moment she heard faintly Clive’s 
voice greeting her. 

“They have gone,” she said. ‘When are 
you coming back?” 

“Tomorrow or the day after,” he replied. “TI 
am trying to get the house.” 

“Ts it empty, then?” 

“Ves, but only till July. May I take it if 
I can arrange matters?” 

“Take it,” she said. “I want to go there.” 

In the still faint voice that answered she 
detected a note of relief. 

“T’m glad. I wanted to know. And they 
are really gone?” 

“Ves—to Biskra.” 

“Tl try to be back tomorrow.” 

But three more days went by before he 
returned, and she met him among the euca- 
lyptus trees. They walked very slowly along 
the road, absorbed in their conversation, Clive 
telling her his adventures in renting the house 
by the sea and together laying their plans for 
going there at once. The evening was falling. 
A white farmhouse, far off on the long slop- 





ing hill, had already the magical look—the. 


heavenly mansion look, Vivian called it— 
which distant white buildings assume in the 
evening light of North Africa. Vivian’s eyes 
were fixed on it, shining mysteriously at the 


_ edge of the long green slope which lay in front 


of it, and backed by the naked gray mountain 

which closed in the view toward the sea. 
“What are you lodking at, Vi?” asked Clive, 
utting his arm through hers, his hand on her 
and. 

“That solitary white house far away over 
there. The light makes it so wonderful, like 
a house where only happiness can enter, 
doesn’t it?” 

‘His eyes followed her. “Yes,” he said. 

“And our house is white?” 

E66Vios 77, 








your Valentine? 


Wuart loved face comes to your mind 
when you see the pink roses and true- 
lovers’ knots of Saint Valentine’s Day? 

Is it a curly-headed lassie with a dimple 
in her chin? Or a charming wife with 
gentle voice and lovelit eyes? Is it per- 
haps an older sweetheart of your baby 
your dear old mother? Or is it 





days 
your boy—big or littlhe—Your Boy? 

Send valentines—and make it a habit 
to send Greeting Cards frequently 
throughout the year! 

There is a Greeting Card for every 
occasion—the best selections are carried 
by established dealers everywhere. 


Scatter Sunshine 


with Greeling Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
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Teeth 


Like Pearls 


Don’t leave that film-coat on them 


Wherever dainty people 
see prettier teeth today. 


meet, you 


In old days most teeth were film- 
coated. Now millions use a new-type 
tooth paste which fights film. 


Make this free test, if only for beauty’s 
sake. Ten days will show you what 
it means to you. 


Those cloudy coats 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it. Much of it clings 
and stays under old-way methods. 


Soon that film dis- 
colors, then forms 
dingy coats. - That’s 
how teeth lose luster. 


Film also causes 
most tooth troubles, 


harsh grit. 
and very few escape 


them. It holds food 
substance, which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 


the teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


The new-day method 


, Dental science has found two effec- 
tive ways to daily fight that film. One 
acts to disintegrate the film at all stages 
of formation. The other removes it 
without harmful scouring. 


After many careful tests these meth- 
ods were embodied in a new-type tooth 





10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 624, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 


then removes it with an agent far 


softer than enamel. 
film combatant which contains 
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paste. The name is Pepsodent. Lead- 
ing dentists the world over began to 
advise it. Now careful people of some 
50 nations employ it every day. And 
to millions of homes it is bringing a 
new dental situation. 


Other discoveries 


A way was also found to multiply 
the alkalinity of the saliva as well as 
its starch digestant. Those are Nature’s 
agents for neutralizing acids and digest- 
ing starch deposits. Pepsodent with 
every use gives them 
manifold effects. 


Thus, without 
harmful grit, Pepso- 
dent is doing what 
grit could never do. 
It has brought a new 
conception of what 


Never use a 


clean teeth mean. 


A delightful test 


We offer here a delightful test which 
will be a revelation. 


Send coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 
the film coats disappear. 


What you see and feel will very soon 
convince you. You will learn the way 
to benefits you want. Cut out coupon 
now. 


‘Papsadéni 


REG.U.s., 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific film combatant, which whitens, cleans 
and protects the teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading dentists the world 
over, 
Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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“Let us take happiness into it. I want to- 
make you happy in our white house.” se 

He pressed her arm, her hand, but said 
nothing, ; 

“Clive,” she continued, moved to speak out 
of her heart, though she scarcely knew why, 
“there are things we must leave outside when 
we go into the house by the sea.” 

“What things?” he asked. 

“Reserves that are unworthy of lovers, I 
think, and jealousies.” : 

“Jealousies!”” he said, and she knew by the 
sound of his voice that he was startled. 

“Yes; your jealousy and mine.” 

“But—but have you ever felt jealousy in 
connection with me?” 

“Yes—horrible jealousy. It is loathsome 
to feel like that. Don’t ask me to explain why. 
Let us leave the bad parts of us behind when 
we.go into the white house. Look at the shin- 
ing, Clive!” She stretched out her hand. 
“Tsn’t it like a heavenly mansion—that lonely 
farm—in the evening light?” : 

“Yes. White houses often look magical in 
‘Africa. I noticed it when I was over here 
before.” 

“It’s the gold falling on them. Light is 
everything out here. Leave out the light and 
Africa would be nothing. Don’t let us leave 
our light outside when we go into the house by 
the sea. I only wanted to say that. I felt I 
must Say it.” 

Then she walked on with her arm through 
his. : 
V 


Te Vivian the white house by the sea at Sidi 

Barka was a perpetual delight, a sort of 
conjuror’s box full of surprises. Although it 
had a touch of mystery, there was absolutely 
no melancholy about it. Its radiant white- 
ness was enticingly cheerful. Its-up-and down 
subtlety was entertaining, even amusing. Its 
fragmentary cleverness, a cleverness of morsels, 
was totally unlike anything to which she was 
accustomed. And for her, a newcomer in 
Africa, it had a savor of romance. When she 
stood on one of the bits of flat roof between 
the cupolas, and saw their round whiteness, 
almost like the round whiteness of a beautiful 
woman’s breasts, rising on left and right, or 
forming a curving barrier in front of her, she 
often had a queer little thrill of emotion, as if 
the far-away had come near to her, were trying 
to enfold her in its strangeness, to form her 
into a woman quite other than the athletic 
English girl she was. When from a distant 
nook in the garden she caught a glimpse of 
gleaming white through the trees, perhaps a 
tiny pillared balcony peeping between parted 
tresses of bougainvillea, or a low terrace wall 
with a square small window above lt; Oreo} 
section of flat facade with pale blue shutters 
set back against it, she was stirred by an 
emotion both vague and vital, such as no 
building had given her before. ee 

She came to think of the house as an indi= 
vidual, complex, furtive, gay, pure, endowed 
with both humor and mystery, hiding and 
laughing in the shadow and the sun. And the 
sound of the sea was a voice in the house, 
seemed sometimes to Vivian to be the very 
voice of the house, now murmuring, purring, 
now deep with dream- 
ing or desire, now mystical with a withdrawn 
intensity, wide and frail, yet holding sounds: 
of eternity, sounds that called, that summoned, 
that hinted at the nothingness of the human 
life in the world. a 

Quite near the house there was a long palm 
running from a circular space with 
garden seats, to the pleasaunce of spring 
where, in carefully laid out beds, bloomed 
hyacinths, daffodils, tulips, and masses of big 
purple violets. The palms on either side of 
this walk, a path strewn with shining, honey- 
colored sand, had fat, deeply wrinkled trunks 
which reminded Vivian of pineapples. They 
spread a roof of magnificent fans overhead, | 
through which the sunlight trickled, but which 
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VET by Vanity Fair! The signature of style. 
It may be one of the several smart designs, 
including the famous: Plus Four Inch Vest, in 
which four extra inches in length prevents strain 
and that annoying «riding-up» you find in so 
many other vests. 


Vanity Fair Silk Underwear is made in four fab- 
rics; “Vanitisilk”, the most remarkable improve- 
ment in glove silk ever made; also three plain 
weaves. “Vanitisilk”, unlike any other glove silk 
retains its full size after repeated washings. This 
remarkable, pure dyed, all silk fabric is woven 











much closer and smoother than any other glove 
silk made, which means greater strength and less 
friction, hence longer wear. 

A trial will prove it the most economical and 
satisfactory underwear you can buy. Select it 
by its fascinating, lustrous stripe and ask for it 
by name,  Vanitisilk”—pronounced Vanity Silk. 
For such a trial we suggest the Vanity Fair Vest 
pictured above #622. 

Write forillustrated booklet B, and nearest dealer. 


Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. 
New York Office, 295 Fifth Avenue — 


SILK UNDERWEAR. 
AND HOSIERY 
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NLY a blustery snowstorm 
when your dinner guests arrived. 
But now, with midnight coming near, 
a hasty glance through the window 
reveals a swirling blizzard outside, a 
street bare of traffic, a city snowed 
in. Not a taxi to be had. Nothing to 
do but stay the night. 


How fortunate it is that you have 
provided, in your limited space, for 
just such an emergency as this! True, 
you have no guest room. But here, 
in this soft-lighted, exquisitely ap- 
pointed living room is hidden a won- 
derfully comfortable bed. 


Your guests never dreamed, as 
they voiced their approval of your 
charming furnishings, that the 
Kroehler Davenport, which gave 
such a subtle air of distinction to the 


ore 
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room, served another purpose. They 
saw in it only a beautiful piece of 
living room furniture—lovely of line, 
subdued of coloring, richly uphol- 
stered. Its low, wide seat, its deep, 
soft cushions inviting to quiet ease. 

Yet, with a single, easy motion it 
opens, revealing a roomy, welcoming 
bed — deep-springed, thick-mat- 
tressed. Covers, hidden all day be- 
neath the davenport seat, are all 
smoothly in place. 


Could you find a more graceful 








solution for the problem of living in 
limited quarters than the Kroehler 
Davenport Bed? Could you, in any 
other way, keep intact the beauty of 
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gave many patches of shade. Vivian called 
this path “Little Africa,’ the pleasaunce be- 
yond it “Little England,” because the flowers 
there recalled to her Surrey gardens and April 
moments at home. Often she strolled or sat 
in “Little Africa,” and with eyes half closed, 
or sometimes shut, listened to the voice, the 
special voice, which the wind gave to the palm 
leaves. There were many voices in the garden, 
and gradually she came to know them all: the 
voices of the pines, most mysterious and 
beautiful of all, the reedy voices of the feathery 
bamboos, the rustling voices of the tufted 
palms which lifted their small, proud heads 
on high above most of the other trees, the 
hushed, sometimes almost dulled voices of 
the ilex and lebbek trees, the murmuring 
whisper of mimosa. 

But in after time, when she thought of days 
and nights in the Villa du Soleil, of sunshine, 
of twilight, of moonlight, and of deep, dark 
hours in that garden of the sea, her memory 
was always flooded with the sound of wind 
in the pine trees, and she knew that the 
dominating voices about her there were the 
voices of the pines. 


"THE garden was rather large, and had been 

cleverly laid out in a series of terraces of 
different lengths and widths and shapes. Only 
one was fully exposed to the sea. At the end 
of this terrace farthest from the house, there 
was a solitary room built against a. wall of 
rock. Completely hidden from the house, and 
at a considerable distance from it, this room 
could be reached only from the terrace. Why 
it had been built there, what special purpose 
it had served, Clive and Vivian could not 
guess. It was large enough for a studio, but 
there was no north light, and the one window 
to the sea was small. The walls were white- 
washed, the ceiling was lofty; there was a wide 
doorway through which plenty of light could 
enter when the door was set open. In the 
room were a large plain writing table, a revolv- 
ing chair, a bureau with many drawers, and a 
deep divan. The floor was strewn with rugs. 
An electric lamp hung from the ceiling above 
the writing table. 

Clive and Vivian called this lowest terrace 
“the sea terrace,” and often walked there at 
sunset. Looking over the wall they had a 
wonderful view. The whole of the prospect 
toward the promontory beyond the house was 
hidden from them by the sharp turn of the 
road near the gate of their drive, but they 
could look across the arm of the sea which 
ended in the port of Sidi Barka, to a long line 
of hills and mountains, at whose feet lay 
yellow sands washed by the waves of the sea. 
Fold upon fold these distant mountains seemed 
almost to float into the distance of the sea. 
Often they looked like a wonderful painting 
tenderly washed in between the blues of sea 
and sky by a brush steeped in dark colors. 
Yet the yellow sands curving along their base 
for mile upon mile were clearly discernible 
from the garden of the Villa du Soleil. Toward 
sunset these mountains bloomed against the 
sky, as if heavily dusted with a marvelous 
plum color. At dawn they usually looked 
paler, dim blue. They were always exquisitely 
beautiful. The intricacy of their outlines 
somehow miraculously made in the net result 
an impression of delicate, sometimes of breath- 
less, calm. When Vivian stood gazing across 
the sea at them, she often found that she was 
instinctively holding her breath. And they, 
too, like the white, half-hidden house, like the 
terraced garden on the hillside, seemed to 
mingle with her life at this time, to become 
- one with it. 

She kept away from Sidi Barka; she seldom 
even thought of it, or sharply realized how 
very near it was. There was a curious atmos- 
phere of remoteness about the little domain 
of the Villa du Soleil, which penetrated Vivian 
and allowed her to forget, or to ignore, things 
at enmity with it. It seemed to her a white 
hermitage of the sea, far away from all beaten 
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tracks, hidden away from the eyes and the 
voices of men, from the generally cruel notice 
of humanity, full of sea scents and sea noises, 
of the intimate yet ceaselessly romantic, 
lonely Mediterranean. If exterior peace can 
bring to birth interior peace, if natural beauty 
can bring about joy in human hearts, if ex- 
treme remoteness from places connected 
with pain in the human memory can lay to 
rest or cause absolutely to die the ache that 
memory keeps alive, then Clive and Vivian 
had at last reached their Place of Happiness. 


VI 


ABour a fortnight after Vivian and Clive 

had settled down in the Villa du Soleil, 
a short, thin man walked up the road by the 
sea, opened the tall iron gate, and made his 
way to the entrance where there was an electric 
bell. He rang. Bakir ben Yahia answered the 
summons; and was asked briskly in French, 
spoken with a strong English accent, for his 
master, Mr. Claude Ormeley. At the same 
time he was given a card.on which was printed: 
Mr. F’rederick Beake, H. B. M. Consul, and an 
address in Sidi Barka. Bakir took the card 
in his sleepy and gentle way and went into the 
house, leaving King George’s representative 
standing on the gray marble step. 

Clive happened to be out walking, but 
Vivian was reading in the garden, and was 
speedily discovered by Bakir, who solemnly 
gave her the card, saying in a slow, thick voice, 

“Monsieur le Consul Anglais pour Madame.” 

As Vivian heard the words and looked at 
the card, she had an unpleasant, startled feel- 
ing, as of one unexpectedly discovered when’ 
lying in hiding. She stared at the card, un- 
certain what to do. Until this moment she 
had not known that there was an official repre- 
sentative of England in Sidi Barka. She was 
disagreeably surprised by the knowledge, and 
immediately her mind fastened on the in- 
vented name she and Clive had assumed. 
Could this man’s visit have anything to do 
with that? Could he have found out who 
they really were and— 

“Did you tell the gentleman I was at home?” 
she asked Bakir. 

“Yes, Madame. I said you were here in the 
garden,” 

“Bring the gentleman into the salon, please, 
Bakir,” she said. 

She went into the house and waited for a 
moment in the little salon which served as a 
drawing-room. Here they had put out a few 
of their books, and on the writing table stood 
the large photograph of Clive which had 
formerly stood on Vivian’s writing-table in 
Pont Street. 

“Monsieur le Consul Anglais!’ announced 
Bakir solemnly, and the man stood before 
Vivian. : 

He looked at her, she thought, rather 
eagerly, as she held out her hand. 

“I hope I am not disturbing you,” he said. 
“T’m the British Vice-Consul here, and hearing 
that the villa had been taken by English peo- 
ple, I felt it my duty, and pleasure, to call.”” 

“Thank you very much. Do sit down.” 

“Thanks. It’s a rare thing for English to 
come this way. Although I have been here 
now for over seven years, I have—” 

“Yes?” said Vivian. ‘‘Yes?” Z 

The little man had suddenly broken off, but 
now, at her question, he rather confusedly 
continued, with an uncertain manner: » 

“—I have never known any English to 
settle here except for business purposes, in 
connection with the wine and tobacco trades. 
—Are you staying long?” 

He looked at her in an oddly surreptitious 
and searching way, she thought, then quickly 
looked away. x 

“We have taken this house till the end of 
June. We—my husband has had a great deal 
to do lately and needs a complete rest. We 
hope to get it here.” : 

“Oh, you will, you will! No one ever comes 


here. It’s a real exile, I can assure you. Since 
my wife died three years ago, I have been try- 
ing to get transferred, but up to now I haven’t 
been successful.” 

“Vou live in the town?” 

“Yes, in a flat. But today I’ve been out at 
Ain-Touta having a swim. I’m a persistent 
bather. Even in winter I sometimes go in. 
But—” 

Again he sent. the oddly surreptitious and 
searching look to Vivian and broke off. 

“Ves?” she said, this time with insistence. 

The feeling had grown upon her that since 
Mr. Beake had seen her, there was something 
on his mind, and that she had better know it, 
though she was sure the knowledge would be 
unpleasant to her. : 

“What is it??? she added, as he was silent. 

“Well—excuse me—but do you play ten- 
nis?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Tennis! Why should you think so?” 

The fact is, my last leave in England coin- 
cided with the Wimbledon Tournament. That 
was the year before last. And I—I—do for- 
give me, but haven’t you ever been told that 
you're astonishingly like Miss Vivian Denys, 
the famous champion? She won the mixed 
doubles with Gordon, you know, and mar- 
ried—” .> 

“T am—or, rather, I was—Vivian Denys,” 
said Vivian. . 

Mr. Beake started violently, stared; his 
yellow complexion. slowly reddened; he put 
up a thin, yellow hand to his small, bristling 
‘mustache. ‘“But—but—I understood that 
your name was Ormeley, Mrs. Claude Orme- 
ley!” he said. “I know this house was taken 
in the name of Ormeley. As British Consul 
— 

Suddenly his eyes, shifting uneasily about 
the little room, fixed themselves on the large 
photograph of Clive. He leaned forward, 
staring. 

“That is my husband,” said Vivian. “His 
name is Clive Baratrie.” 

“T knew that you married Clive Baratrie— 
that is, that Miss Denys—” 

“Almost every living Englishman and 
woman does know that, I suppose,” said 
Vivian, quietly. ‘‘Circumstances have com- 
bined to make our name notorious. That is 
why, for a little while, we have taken another 
name, the name of Ormeley. That is why 
we are living here for a few months. My 
husband has gone through a terrible experience, 
Mr. Beake. If he hadn’t a strong nature, it 
might have brought about a catastrophe. For 
there’s a limit to all human endurance. What 
the future holds for us I can’t know. But I 
hope you will let the present alone. Will you?” 

Mr. Beake looked very excited. Both hands 
had now flown to his mustache, and he shifted 
in his chair like a fidgetty boy. “I’m sure, 
Mrs. Baratrie, that I haven’t the slightest 
wish to— Are your passports in order?” His 
voice had become suddenly official. 

“Of course, we took out passports in our 
own name,” said Vivian, trying to speak 
simply and naturally. 

“Right! Right!” 


HE WAS now again looking at her with the 

oddly furtive and self-conscious expres- 
sion which she had already noticed. 

“Tt’s a most extraordinary thing, but I am 

_ avery distant relative of the late Mrs. Sabine.” 

Vivian felt that she stiffened in her chair. 
“Really!” she said. 

“Yes. Mrs. Sabine was my mother’s cousin, 
her third cousin on her father’s side. But I 
never even saw her.” 

He paused. Vivian said nothing. 

‘Very odd—isn’t it?” he added,“—that in 
this out-of-the-way place—” 

“J don’t think anything is odd,” Vivian 
interrupted. She had become unusually pale, 
and her steady eyes were stern. “It seems to 
me that the unexpected happens more often 
than not.” 

She looked quickly round the little room, 
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she knew that—but she felt just then as if Mrs. 
Sabine had followed them to Africa, as if this 
little yellow man, with the stubby mustache 
and the excited dark eyes, were a connecting 
link between those who had tried to escape 
and this following individuality, mysterious, 
hidden, but potent. And she seemed to see a 
thin, barely visible cord stretched out between 
the dead woman who lived horribly in her 
life and herself, fastening them together. 

“Mr. Beake,” she said, “you know the phrase 
about throwing oneself on another’s mercy. 
I don’t want to do that. My husband and I 
have nothing to be ashamed of, as you know 
if you have followed the newspapers. It— 
it has all been the persecution of an innocent 
man. But I want to tell you how it is with 
us just now. It is no use my talking to you 
as a stranger, and I’m not going to doit. I’m 
going to be unreserved with you for my hus- 
band’s sake.” 

She was forcing herself through a quickset 
hedge of natural reserve. She felt that thorns 
tore her, that a network of closely woven 
obstacles, making an almost impenetrable 
barrier, tried stubbornly to oppose her prog- 
ress to frankness. But she got through, found 
the way obstinately, helped by the fixed pur- 
pose which was becoming the passion of her 
life, to make things easy for Clive. And she 
told the little man something of how it was 
with the man she loved; told him that Clive 
must have rest, peace, freedom from the 
intolerable, flaying knowledge and anxiety 
| which had persecuted him for so long. And 
she asked him to join with her in keeping 
secret from Clive the fact that he knew who 
Clive was and the other fact about the distant 
relationship to Mrs. Sabine. And he listened, 
understood—or so it seemed—and promised 
to do what she wished. 

From that day Vivian had a secret from 
Clive. She hated having a secret. It seemed 
to her as if circumstances were conspiring 
together to force her into paths where she had 
never thought to set foot. When Clive came 
back from his walk she told him that she had 
had a visitor, and who the visitor had been. 
But she said nothing more. Even the bit of 
news which she gave seemed to irritate and 
upset Clive severely. 

“An Englishman here!”’ he exclaimed. ‘And 
claiming the right to call on us! Where can 
one go to get away from the everlasting inter- 
ference with one’s life? And now I suppose— 
did he leave a card for me?” 

“Ves,” she said, holding the card out. 

He looked at it with angry eyes. “I don’t 
think I shall return it. Why should I? What’s 
the use?” 

“Why not drive in with me one day during 
business hours and just leave your card at his 
flat? He is sure to be out at the Consulate.” 

“But he might come here again.” 

She said nothing. She thought that quite 
possible. 
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occurrence that Clive began to show an interest 
in the solitary room at the end of the lowest 
terrace of the garden. He made Bakir go 
down with him to it, had the room dusted ain! 
brushed out, the furniture moved so that light 
|fell on the writing table when the door was 

shut, a small bookcase fixed up over the divan. 
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“Tt seems a pity to waste that room,” he 
said in explanation to Vivian. ‘Besides I like 
being close to the sea.” 

His eyes were self-conscious as he said this, 
and his manner was slightly uneasy. She 
knew that it was the Consul’s visit which had 
drawn his attention to the room. He had 
thought of it, was thinking of it now, as a 
Evidently the morbid passion 
for complete isolation was growing on him. 
It had come to this—that now literally he 
wanted to hide like an animal that creeps into 
a hole. And she thought, could not help 
aot of the room on the sea terrace as a 

ole. 

She said nothing to dissuade Clive from 
making the sea room his sitting-room. On the 
contrary, she added to its comfort with one or 
two touches, and filled it with flowers from the 
garden and branches of flowering mimosa, 
giving rein to her tenderness. If this was 
indeed only a period of calm and comparative 
happiness between two periods of struggle and 
difficulty, as she believed, even felt sure, she 
longed to make it as perfect as she could. So 
she hid from Clive the fact of her knowledge of 
his fear and assumed, with him, that the sea 
was the attraction which had drawn him to the 
solitary room. 


Vil 


At the end of March the coldness which 

the long season of rains had brought 
vanished, and the warmth of the African 
spring stole into the air. A heat as of summer 
in England came with the April days, and one 
morning Clive spoke of bathing in the sea, and 
told Vivian that there was a bathing house on 
the sands near by. 

“Would you like a dip?” he added. 

Vivian was a good swimmer and loved being 
in the water, but when Clive spoke of bathing 
the little yellow man immediately came up in 
her mind. He had said that he was very fond 
of a swim, was a persistent bather. On the 
day of his visit he had been at Ain-Touta 
bathing. If they went down to the bathing 
house, if they got into a habit of bathing, they 
might easily chance to meet him, and if they 
did meet him she would, of course, have to 
introduce him to Clive. She dreaded an 
encounter between the two men, because she 
felt almost certain that if they met, Mr. 
Beake would somehow betray the fact that he 
knew who Clive was. Or if he did not actually 
betray it Clive would surely divine it. The 
long habit of misfortune had trained Clive in 
suspicion, had rendered him horribly alert and 
clear-seeing. Fora moment she wished she had 
told him the whole truth; for a moment she 
was even inclined to tell it to him now. But 
she knew that to do that would make him 
uneasy, or actively miserable, would certainly 
increase his irritability of mind, which the 
calm and isolation of their present life had not 
yet laid to rest. And she resolved always to 
keep silence about the matter she had dis- 
cussed with Mr. Beake. 

All this had flashed through her mind on 
Clive’s question. So she demurred; said some- 
thing about feeling lazy and preferring to stay 
in the garden. He looked disappointed, hesi- 
tated, then said: 

“Will you mind if I run down and goin? I 
won’t be long.” ; 

Immediately the protecting sense stirred in 
her. It was absurd, no doubt, but she felt that 
if he would go, she must be with him. The 
feeling was strong upon her that the little 
yellow man would be on the sands that day. 
She did not wish Clive to meet him alone. Yet 
if they did meet, what good could she do, what 
prevent or minimize? She might even be not 
merely useless but harmful, gnawed as she 
was by the painful sense of having a shared 
secret from Clive. Nevertheless she could not 
let him go down to the sea and that possible 
encounter by himself. : 

And she said, “I’ll go, too. Swimming is a 
mighty tonic, and we don’t get too much 
exercise here.” 
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After the Verdict 


“Don’t you miss your tennis terribly?” he 
asked, and a sudden painful look of anxiety 
changed his face. ; 

“No. I don’t think about it often.” 

And that was quite true. Somehow her 
mind seemed too full to leave room for many 
regrets about tennis. She ran up the outside 
staircase to fetch her bathing dress and towels. 

When Vivian was in her room alone, she felt 
oddly nervous. She wished very much that 
she could prevent Clive from going to the 
beach that day. She was convinced that Mr. 
Beake would be there, that, if they went, they 
would meet him there, that the result of the 
meeting would be unpleasant if not disastrous. 
What could she do?” 

Her room was full of the sound of the sea, 
was full, too, of the delicate freshness of the 
sea breeze. The sun was shining brilliantly. 
It was a real African day. The trees of the 
garden were stirring gently. Clouds of small 
birds flew twittering among their branches, 
darted from terrace to terrace, from bower to 
bower, brimful of life and business. They, 
she and Clive, were remote from the world 
that had troubled, even tortured, them both. 
And what was the good of it all? Even here 
she was apprehensive. Even here she had 
reason for anxiety. The burden had not been 
laid down. Where could they go to get rid of 
it?’ The conviction came to her that to try to 
travel away froma sorrow, or a great difficulty, 
was utterly useless; that she had been right in 
her original determination imposed upon 
Clive, to stay where they were and simply to 
go on with their ordinary lives; that to seek 
for an endroit du bonheur was like the mad- 
ness of one who would make his home in some 
exquisite mirage. They were even now in a 
place that, if described, would seem to others 
like a corner of Paradise, but the burden was 
with them there. And at this moment she 
felt as if it were weighing her down. 

“Vil Aren’t you coming?” 

Clive’s voice came up to her from below. 
She did not answer, but she went down, and 
they started for the sands. When they 
reached the grove of pines she looked along the 
beach. She saw only a few people; some 
children not far off playing, making holes in 
the sand, raising sandy edifices, running and 
crying out at the edge of the sea; some women 
sitting near them in the shadow of bathing 
huts; two or three rough-looking men lying 
stretched out in the sun smoking and enjoying 
their rest after probably a week of labor. No 
one was bathing. She glanced up the sandy 
road that led from the beach inland between 
the pines. 

“Why do you do that?” Clive asked, almost 
suspiciously, she thought. 

“What?” 

“Look along that road.” 

“But why should I have any special reason?” 

“No, of course not. I wonder where it 
leads to?” 

“Into the depths of the country, I suppose. 
How blue the sea is today!” 

“Yes. Iam longing to go in.” 


HEY had finished their swim, and were 
half-sitting, half-lying in the wicker chairs 
on the veranda, when a short figure appeared 
on the sandy road between the pines, walking 
briskly toward the sea. It was Mr. Beake, the 
consul. <A short pipe stuck out from under 
his stubbly mustache. A dark blue one-piece 
bathing costume and a rough towel lay over his 
left arm. Arriving at a modest bathing hut 
about a couple of hundred yards from the more 
important house belonging to the Villa du 
Soleil, Mr. Beake took out his key, entered, 
undressed, put on his bathing costume, and 
tripped down to the empty sea. He was well 
accustomed to having the sea to himself, but 
as he ducked and swam out he could not help 
wishing for company. A man’s pleasures are 
the pleasanter for being shared. But any- 
how he loved swimming and must make the 
best of his holiday. Sy 


Clive and Vivian, resting on their veranda 
rather drowsily in the sun, did not see the dark 
round head of Britain’s representative sporting 
in the deep; did not observe his eventual re- 
turn dripping to the shore. Since her bath 
Vivian had lost her feeling of nervousness. The 
sea had lapped her in physical well-being, and 
for the time her mind was nearly asleep. Clive 
was smoking his pipe. His eyes were half 
shut. His brown face was‘calm. As he lis- 
tened to the soft breaking of the tiny waves, 
gleaming with silver, on the sand just below 
them, he dreamed of Pacific islands far away, 
of islands of forgetfulness. This place now 
seerned to him delightfully remote. But they, 
Vivian and he, might go much further, might 
go right away into distances of the tropics. 
And his imagination drowsily roamed among 
royal palms beside seas where few ships ever 
came. The sea touch had brought to him a 
sense of exquisite physical well-being, and 
because of that his mind was lulled as by the 
influence of an opiate. In that moment he 
was almost happy. : 

Mr. Beake dried himself energetically with 
the rough towel, put on his clothes slowly, 
then felt in a pocket and produced a paper bag 
containing some biscuits, which he munched 
with relish. He then proceeded to light his 
pipe. When he had got it going, he stretched, 
spread his bathing costume out in the sun to 
dry, and stepped out on the sand. His habit 
was.to take a gentle stroll in the sun after 
bathing, sometimes toward the promontory, 
sometimes in the direction of the Villa du 
Soleil. Today he walked in the direction of the 
villa, keeping to the sands. But presently he 
stopped abruptly and stood still. His eyes 
had been attracted by two dark objects hang- 
ing over the railing of the veranda of a bathing 
house near by. They were bathing dresses put 
out to dry in the veranda of the house belong- 
ing to the Villa du Soleil. Then— 

Mr. Beake felt excited. He could not, from 
where he was, see into the veranda. The 
bathing dresses hung over the rail at its end, 
and he was still at a good distance from it. 
But he had little doubt that the very people 
he was longing to meet were sitting somewhere 
just beyond those clothes. Should he seize the 
opportunity presented to him? Should he 
mount those wooden steps and say ‘How d’ you 
do?” to his fellow bathers? He hesitated. 
Something inside him informed him that he 
would not be wanted on that veranda. But he 
disregarded the voice. After all, he was a 
British consul, and Mrs. Sabine had been his 
fourth cousin, and his life out here was infer- 
nally dull and lonely,and Mr.and Mrs. Baratrie 
and he were a confraternity of early bathers. 

He stepped briskly forward in the direction 
of the drying clothes. 


Vill 


T’S that!’ exclaimed Clive, starting 
up in his wicker chair. He had been 
half asleep, lying back in the sunshine which 
poured in under the sloping roof of the veranda, 
with eyes not quite shut, secing faintly, as if 
in a dream, the blue and the glitter of the sea, 
and for a moment did not realize what the 
ugly noise was. But Vivian knew at once that 
her premonition had been well founded. The 
row which recalled them to earth was caused by 
the boots of the British consul mounting into 
society. i 

After putting his quick question, Clive 
sprang up, and when the little yellow man, 
hatless and sandy, but beaming from the sea, 
and with eyes beaconing curiosity and eager- 
ness, came round the corner, he was con- 

fronted at once squarely by the man he was so 
anxious to know. 

“T beg your pardon!” he said, and paused 
uncertainly, for Clive did not show him a wel- 
coming face. P 

But.then he saw Vivian, kissed by the sun, 
delicately brown, with ruffled light brown hair, 
just beyond the tall, lean man whose troubling 
eyes seemed to ask an indignant question, 
and he felt a little safer. 
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“Oh, Mr. Beake!” she said, getting up 
swiftly. “Claude, this is Mr. Beake, the 
British Consul, who kindly called the other 
day. My husband—Mr. Beake.” 

The two men shook hands, and the Consul 
noticed a definite attempt at social cordiality 
in the startling face looking downonhim. Yes, 
it was a startling face—something quite out of 
the common in it; handsome, no doubt, but a 
face it would surely be difficult to live with, 
restless, penetrating, and defiant. The face 
troubled him, but he remembered his position 
and, gathering himself together, he said: 

“T hope you’ll forgive me. I’ve been bath- 
ing and taking a stroll up the sands afterward. 
I noticed your costumes laid out to dry, and 
couldn’t resist just looking in to pass the time 
of day with my fellow bathers.” 


E TURNED definitely to Clive with a sort 
of determination, as of one who had made 


| up his mind to throw off all diffidence and be 


forthright and self-possessed. 

“Do sit down,” said Clive. ; 

And he bent and pulled up a chair. As he did 
so, he glanced at Vivian. Mr. Beake sat down. 
All this was very interesting, but he did not 
feel quite at his ease. However, he puffed at 
his pipe and made conversation. Several 
times in the midst of the discourse he took care 
to utter the name of ‘“Ormeley.”’ This he did 
in order to reassure the wonderful girl, to show 
her, in a subtle and yet perfectly natural way, 
that he had not forgotten their compact and 
that he was a man of the strictest honor. Now 
and then he could not resist casting a glance at 
her, a glance in which there was just a hint of 
intimacy and tactful understanding—care- 
fully veiled, of course, lest the notorious man 
should notice anything. And all through the 
conversation his mind was alertly busy about 
Clive Baratrie and his fourth cousin. It was 
extraordinary to be sitting here in a bathing 
house with the man who had been—that was 
undoubted, and had indeed been publicly 
acknowledged—who had been the lover of his 
own cousin. 

How often Mr. Beake had thought and won- 
dered about that young officer! And there the 
very man sat in a wicker chair with a pipe in 
his mouth, and they were actually talking 
together, on the sands of North Africa. And 
the man didn’t know that his guest was aware 
of his identity. He believed that he was 
happily covered and concealed by the name he 
had assumed. 

Mr. Beake could not help feeling exception- 
ally knowing and “in it” as he flowed on about 
things in general, bent on making good with 
his host and hostess in order that they might 
realize that here was a man well worthy, 
apart from his official status, of being received 
into the intimacy of the Villa du Soleil and 
livening up the quiet existence there. Mrs. 
Baratrie—whom he frequently addressed as 
Mrs. Ormeley—must surely feel that she had 
put her trust where it was respected and 
cherished, and her husband— 

But Mr. Beake was not so sure about him. 
“Claude Ormeley” was civil, but he was per- 
haps hardly cordial. He spoke little, did not 
help on the conversation. But probably he 
was by nature a man of few words, like so 
many Englishmen. And as to his manner— 
well, many Englishmen seemed rather cold 
and distant on a first acquaintance. At any 
rate “Mr. Ormeley” seemed an excellent lis- 
tener and seldom took his eyes from his 
visitor’s face. Curious eyes they were, and 
rather troubling in their luminous fixity. Now 
and then Mr. Beake, in spite of his determined 
self-assurance, felt uneasy under their gaze. 
For they seemed somehow to keep him away 
and at the same time to penetrate him, 
seemed to say silently, ‘You shall not know me, 
but I know every bit of you.” And that was 
really rather ironic considering what Mr. 
Beake knew about “Claude Ormeley.” 

“Tm awfully sorry to seem inhospitable, 


but I’m afraid my wife and I must be off to 
the villa, Mr. Beake. We lunch at one—” 

The words broke through the torrent of the 
Consul’s information about tobacco growing 
in the vast plain beyond Sidi Barka toward the 
south. 

Mr. Beake stopped like a shying horse, re- 
covered himself, and got up. “I’m afraid I~? 

“Not at all! Awfully good of you to look in 
on us.” 

They were both on their feet. Vivian held 
out her hand. i 

“Good-by!”’ she said. 

“Good-by,” said Mr. Beake, bending. 

He drew himself up. His eyes sought hers. 
It seemed to him that her eyes avoided his 
purposely, and that he discerned a curious 
something, as if under the brown which the 
sun rays had set on her cheeks a pallor were 
creeping. Could anything be wrong? Had 

es 

He hesitated, hoping for a few more words— 
something, he scarcely knew what, an invita- 
tion, perhaps; a suggestion that they might 
meet again. But she only repeated “Good-by,” 
added a conventional ‘Thank you for coming,” 
and smiled up at him. 

“Good-by! Good-by!” he repeated jerkily. 

Suddenly he felt confused and as if something 
had gone wrong while he had been on the 
veranda. He lifted his hand to take off his hat, 
but there was no hat to take off, and he 
dropped it again, feeling more confused. 

“Well, good-by, Mr. Ormeley, and thank 
you very much for my—for our—for a pleasant 
visit.” 

He was now going toward the wooden 
stairs, accompanied by his host. 

“There are so few people here that it isn’t 
every day one— Good-by, good-by!” i 
Again there was the sound of heavy boots 
treading on wood, then a sort of flop as the 
consul dropped down on the sand. A faint and 
muffled patter followed. And then Vivian 
heard only the sound of the breaking waves. 
Clive was out of sight just then. He had gone 
round the corner of the bathing house to see 
their guest off, and must be standing and 
watching his departure along the beach. It 
seemed to Vivian that he was away for a long 
time. But at last he reappeared, smiling. - 
“Poor little chap!’ he said. “One can’t 
help being sorry for him. How he wanted us 
to invite him up to the villa for lunch! His 
eyes were like a dog’s when it sees a bone held 
up out of reach. Come on, Vi! D’you know 

that it’s one o’clock?” 

He stretched out a hand and helped her up 
out of the low chair, and continued talking 
cheerfully as they walked across the beach and 
up the bank. But when they reached the high- 
way he paused and stared at the sandy road 
which led inland between the pines. 

“Pll bet you that road leads to the town,” 
he said. “It’s a short cut to the town. That’s 
the way little Beake comes when he wants a 
swim.” 

His face was grim as he said the words, but 
immediately afterward he began talking 
creerfully again. 


SOON after lunch he went away to his room 
on the sea terrace. He stayed there till tea 
time. They had tea in the shaded open space 
at the entrance to Little Africa. When it 
was over, after some apparent hesitation and 
fidgetting about, Clive walked vaguely into 
Little Africa. Vivian watched him going 
over the sand under the shining fans of the 
palms. He walked very slowly, as if in dee: 
thought, till he reached the end of the tunn 
Then he turned to the left and was hidden. 
But though he was hidden, Vivian had the 
absolute conviction that directly he had got 
out of her sight he had begun to walk fast. 
She knew that, and a great uneasiness came 
upon her. She felt that Clive must be de- 
liberately playing a part to her, must be acting 
in order to deceive her. In all their married 
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life, in all the life of their love before their 
marriage, she had never before been beset by 
a similar cold and hideous conviction. Often 
she had been conscious of mystery in Clive. 
But this was different. This separated them, 
put a gulf between them, made them strangers 
to each other, almost enemies. 

Had he guessed anything about Mr. Beake? 
Did he know—could he have divined—the 
shared secret? 

Suddenly she felt plunged in tragedy. But 
how had they come to it? Why was it? 
What had really happened? 

She got up and walked into Little Africa. 
She knew what Clive had done. He had re- 
treated to his hole at the bottom of the garden. 
With a sickness of the heart she knew that. 
Once out of her sight he had hurried away like 
a man fleeing. But from whom had he fled? 
A wave of heat went over her. She felt that 
her body flushed right up to her temples. 
There was no one in that garden to flee from 
but herself. 

She walked up and down the long tunnel on 
the sand, hearing the breeze in the fans over- 
head, feeling a loneliness that was tremendous, 
a dread that seemed to enfeeble her. Even 
her limbs felt weak and shaky, lixe the limbs 
of one who had been ill. After walking for a 
few minutes she stood still, struck by a sudden 
self-accusation. : 

If Clive were playing a part to her, she had 
played one to him. Ever since Mr. Beake’s 
visit she had been playing a part. Her inten- 
tion had been good. Tenderness had prompted 
her. But—she had not been quite honest. 

She wondered about Clive. Even now she 
did not know whether or not he had realized 
that there was a secret understanding between 
her and Mr. Beake. . When he~had looked at 
the sandy road running inland between the 
pines he had surely been thinking that an 
enemy had come upon him by that road. At 
that moment she had felt that Clive knew the 
Consul had discovered Clive Baratrie in 
“Claude Ormeley.” 

If he had guessed something of the truth she 
now knew that she would be afraid. That was 
horrible, the new consciousness of the possi- 
bility of fear coming into her life. Courage 
meant so much to her. To fear seemed to her 
such a degradation. 

All the garden seemed suddenly changed to 
her, to be full of strange noises which filled her 
with uneasiness, to be full of hiding places in 
which ugly things might be lurking. She left 
it and went up to her bedroom. 


Iz WAS now between five and six o’clock in 
. the afternoon, and the sun was less hot. 
_ Evening was drawing on. She pulled a chair 
out on to the little terrace which commanded 
the view over the sands toward the prom- 
ontory and sat down in the open air. She was 
perplexed, did not know what to do. Should 
she go down to Clive? But if she were wrong, 
if he had not been acting a part, if he had not 
suspected or divined the secret understanding 
between herself and Mr. Beake? By telling 
him she would only trouble his peace, make him 
miserable, cause him intense irritation, per- 
haps even make him wish to go away. As he 
had fled to the sea room he might want to flee 
from the Villa du Soleil. And she remembered 
their flight from Hammam Chedakra. For 
what had their going been but a flight? 

She got up, intending to go to him, but she 
didn’t leave the terrace. She did the feeble 
thing. She put it off. He might be deep in 
some book; he might hate to be disturbed. 
They were going to have supper at nine. But 
no doubt he would come up long before then. 
She fetched a book and returned to the ter- 
race. The afternoon waned and died; the 
evening fell; but Clive did not come. 

Vivian, still on the terrace of her bedroom, 
with the shut book on her lap, saw the yellow 
eye of the lighthouse on the promontory wink 
in the gathering darkness. Far out in the 


distance of the sea another yellow eye was 
watching for ships. Much nearer a red gleam 
mysteriously glowed and faded, glowed and 
faded. She sat very still in the windless night 
and watched the coming and the going of those 
three lights, like eyes, in the darkness of the 
sea. She did not know the hour. She had not 
looked to see what it was. But she felt sure 
that it was long past suppertime. And still 
Clive did not come. 

At last she heard a soft step on the outside 
staircase and a thick, soft voice calling 
“Madame.” 

She answered. 

_ Bakir shuffled across the bedroom and stood 
in the frame of the window. “It is nearly te> 
o’clock, Madame.” 

“Tl come down. Where is Monsieur?” 

“T have not seen him. Shall I go to the room 
on the terrace and tell him—” 

“No; don’t go. Monsieur will come when 
he is ready.” 

She felt impelled to let Clive have his will 
just then. Perhaps pride was awake in her. 
Anyhow she could not summon him to come to 
her. She preferred to eat alone. And she 
went to the little white room with narrow 
arches and a dome, which they used for their 
meals, and sat down to supper. An electric 
light in an oriental lamp with colored glass 
and hanging tassels shed a not very strong 
glow over the table. Bakir had closed the win- 
dows and drawn thin, short curtains of colored 
silk across them. The sound of the sea did not 
penetrate to this room that night. And the 
silence in it seemed to her dead. She sat there 
and tried to eat. She sent Bakir away. 


HY did nct Clive come? What could he 

be doing? She had refused to let Bakir go 

to him, but if he did not come soon, she would 

be forced to go herself. Perhaps he was ex- 

pecting her to come? 

At last she got up from the table and went 

out to the garden, to the open space at the 

edge of Little Africa. There she sat down 
under the still trees and waited. 

After some time—perhaps half an hour; 
she did not know—she heard a slow step 
in the garden, saw a dark figure coming 
out of the darkness and moving toward the 
house. 

“Clive!” she said. 

“Hullo!” The figure stopped abruptly. 

“T’m here,” she said. . 

He came toward her, stood by her. 


“Tt’s late. I’ve had supper.” She looked 
up at him. ; 
“Have you? Yes, I know it’s late. I got 


interested in something I was reading and 
missed supper time. I’m sorry. Jl just go in 
now and have something to eat, and then I 
suppose it will be bedtime, eh?” _ 

He spoke in an ordinary, quite cheerful 
voice, but there seemed to her to be a dark 
glitter in the eyes looking down on her. She 
wanted to offer to go in with him, to sit with 
him and keep hiza company while he was 
eating. ut somehow she couldn’t do that. 
So she only said. 

“You'll find me out here when you have 
finished.” 

“Right!” 

He turned away and went into the house. 
She sat where she was and waited. There was 
something between them, dividing them, an 
impalpable something. And surely it had 
been put there by him, whether deliberately or 
not she could not tell. 

How quickly even those who are closest to 
each other can be separated! How quickly 
solitude can descend like a cloud on the 
human being! She wondered whether Clive 
in the house felt as lonely as she did outside in 
the night. 

At last she saw his dark figure relieved 
against an interior light of the villa. He was 
standing in the doorway. She saw a spark. 
He had lighted a match which burned steadily 
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After the Verdict 


in the windless night. It moved; then she saw 
a red-yellow glow. He had lit a cigar. 

Suddenly she felt reassured. Those little, 
familiar doings suggested a comfortable man, 
one who had enjoyed his evening meal and was 
now bent on developing, prolonging, his 
|pleasure. It was strange, it was almost 
ridiculous, how that lighting of a cigar by 
| Clive helped Vivian toward happiness at that 
| moment. 
| “Tt’s all right,” she thought. “I made a 
|mistake. There is nothing between us, 
separating us.” 

Believing this, she called out almost gaily, 
“Tm still here, Clive. Do you want coffee 


‘although it is so late?” 


He came toward her, the end of his cigar 
glowing in the darkness under the ilex and 
lebbek trees. : 

“No, I won’t have coffee, thanks. I don’t 
want to lie awake tonight.” He remained 
standing. 

She got up. ‘Shall we take a stroll through 
the garden?” 

“Let’s do that. 
tonight.” 

“Yes; isn’t it?” 





How marvelously still it is 


HE put her hand through the crook of his 
left arm. His left hand was thrust into the 

pocket of his jacket. His arm felt hard, un- 
yielding, unsympathetic, as if it resented her 
touch. She was chilled. Her happy feeling, 
her sense of reassurance, disappeared. But 
obstinately she kept her arm through his, laid 
her hand on his wrist. 

They walked slowly to the opening of the 
tunnel. It was very dark under the palm 
trees, much darker than in the open space they 
were leaving. And when they had reached 
the opening and were facing the greater dark- 
ness, they stopped. Vivian did not know 
which had caused the other to stop, or whether 
they had stopped simultaneously, moved by a 
dual disinclination to go forward under those 
still, dark trees. 

A chill ran through her, like a trickle of ice- 
cold water. She felt as if some one malign 
were waiting for them under the palm trees. 
Suddenly she felt that she could not bear it any 


-| longer. 


“What’s the matter, Clive? What has come 
between us? Are you angry about something?” 
she said. 

As she spoke she felt as if some one were lis- 
tening in the darkness under the palms. 

“Angry—no, of course not! What is there 
to be angry about?” 

“What is the.matter?” she repeated, taking 
her arm away from his, and turning till she 
stood at right angles to him. “Why have you 
been away from me nearly all day? Why 
have you hidden yourself?” 

“Hidden myself! What would be the good 
of that?” 

“We came here to be happy together. Do 
you wish to be alone?” she asked, feeling a 
sudden despair. 

“No—no—no!” he said, with violence. 

“Clive, you must tell me what is the matter. 
I can’t go on like this. We have come away 
from every one, from our country. We have 
broken away from all the ties. If we—all my 
happiness depends absolutely on you. You 
must know that. And you are making me 
terribly unhappy.” 

“What is there between you and that chap—. 
the Consul?” 

Suddenly she was back in the wood at 
Tyford and saw Clive’s jealousy like a living 
thing apart from all the rest of him. 

“You surely don’t think—” she began. 
She stopped. Pride and indignation pre- 
vented her from saying anything more for an 
instant. But she overcame them and said 
quietly, “Please tell me what you mean.” 

“There is an understanding of some kind 
between you and Mr. Beake.” 

“Ves,” 

“ And you don’t want me to know what it is.” 


“T’ve been divided about it. 
wanting to tell you and—” 

“But you haven’t told me. That’s the fact. 
And though you say you’ve been wanting to 
tell me, unless I had shown you by keeping 
away that there was something—the truth is 
you had begun to suspect I had guessed there 
was something between you and that fellow, 
Beake. Hadn’t you? Hadn’t you?” 

“T didn’t know. I couldn’t tell. But I won- 
dered.” 

“Exactly. Is that confidence? Is that love? 
Is that nearness to each other? Is that—” 
He broke off. In his voice there had been a 
savage intensity of feeling, 

“I know—I understand,” she said gently. 
“You—” 

“Of course, that chap Beake knows who 
I am,” he interrupted. “I understood that 
directly I saw him. And you knew that he 

had found out. You knew it before ever I met 
him, didn’t you?” 

SW pa.t2, 

_ “Ah! Was that why he called at the villa? 
Did he come there to tell you he knew I wasn’t 
Claude Ormeley?” 

“No. He only found it out when he was 

_ with me.” ‘ 

“How did he find out?” 

“He recognized me. He had seen me playing 
tennis at Wimbledon.” 

“That was it! And then—you and he made a 


I’ve been 





compact, didn’t you, that I was not to be told. 


anything about it? I was to be kept in the 
dark, wasn’t I? I was to be fooled.” 

“Clive,” she said, “there’s an ache in me, an 
ache to make you happy. That’s my fault— 
that I have wanted too much to keep trouble 
away from you, to surround you with peace. 
That was why I said nothing about Mr. 
Beake. He told me, when he was here, that I 


was amazingly like Vivian Denys—Baratrie— | 


the tennis player. When he said that, I felt I 
had to tell him who I was. I couldn’t act a lie. 
I was bound to tell him. And then, of course, 
he knew who you were.” 

“That was it! Now I know!” 

“But there’s something else.” 

“What?” 


SHE hesitated. Again she had an uneasy feel- 

ing that some one was hidden near by in 
the darkness of the tunnel listening, waiting, 
hoping for evil to befall her. 

“What is it—the something else?” He had 
bent down and was looking closely into her 
face. 

“Mr. Beake is a distant cousin of—” 

“Well? What’s the matter? Whom is he a 
cousin of?” 

“Of Mrs. Sabine.” 

Clive sprang away from her. His movement 
was like that—a springing away. Then he 
stood quite still. 

“Clive—that’s all. There’s nothing else. 
That’s the whole secret, except that I told Mr. 
Beake how you needed rest and peace and 
_ freedom from the everlasting curiosity of the 
world, and begged him— I begged him not to 
let you know. In doing that I was wrong. 
But you understand my reason?” 

She stopped and waited for a word from him. 
At last he spoke. He said: 

“Tt’s no use. We can’t get away from her.” 

“Clive! But—” 

“T tell you it’s no use, not a bit of use. It’s 
a pursuit. We are pursued.” 

“But this is only a quite natural thing, a 
thing that might happen to any one,” she said. 

As she spoke she looked into the darkness of 
the tunnel. ‘ 

_ “She was always persistent,” he said. “She 
couldn’t let go. She just couldn’t. It was 
will carried into mania, will developed into an 
obsession. Her will was like a machine that 
couldn’t be stopped once it was set going.” 

There was a fatalistic sound in his voice. It 
was like the voice of a man giving up, of a 
beaten man who had no more fight in him. 
It frightened Vivian, but it also roused her. 
She was not going to sink down under an im- 
palpable spell emanating from the darkness of 
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this African garden standing breathless in the 
windless night. She had an impulse to assert 
herself, to attack something within herself at 
once, boldly, and to conquer it. 

“Come into Little Africa, Clive!’ she said. 
And again she took his arm. 

“Why?” He looked back at a gleaming light 
somewhere in the house. “It’s getting late,” 
he added, still in that beaten voice. 

“Please come.” 

She felt his hesitation. Perhaps she had 
caught her strange, almost occult fear from 
him. ; 

“At any rate I shall go!” she added firmly. 

“Why do you want to go there?” he asked. 

She did not answer, but let go of his arm and 
walked into the mouth of the tunnel. 

“Vivian!” he said. 

She went on. Then he followed her quickly, 
caught up with her, and bruskly put his arm 
round her shoulder in a roughly protective 
way. 

“Tt’s crazy, I know,” he said. “But I havea 
horrible feeling as if she were somewhere about 
here.” 

“That’s nonsense!”’ she said. 

“Have you never—” 

“This is nothing but the reaction after all you 
have been through. It began when we came 
away, only then. It began with your always 
being so tired in Hammam Chedakra. I often 
watched you when you were asleep.” 

His hand dropped from ‘her shoulder. 
“Watched me!” 

“Yes. You looked so tired, elmost broken 
with it all. You are terribly tired still, and ycu 
can’t see things in a common-sense light. 
Your imagination distorts them because yeu . 
are so tired, because your nerves are worn thin. 
It’s all much more physical than you know. 
Look! We are in Little England!” 

They were out of the tunnel now, and among 
the beds of spring flowers. The scent of 
violets came to them in the darkness. She 
drew him down on a garden seat beside her, 
held his hand closely in hers. 

“Have you forgiven me for keeping that 
secret, for asking Mr. Beake to keep it?” she 
asked. 

“Forgive! Don’t talk to me about forgiving 
you! My forgiving! That would be too 
monstrous!” ~ : 

“But, dear, you were angry with me. You 
attacked me. You spoke to me almost as if you 
hated me.” 

“Because I love you too much. I can’t bear 
your— I’m horribly jealous of you, Vi. It’s 
abominable, I know, but I can’t help it.” 


Hs hand moved under hers as if he were 
going to take it away. She closed hers 
more firmly on it. 

“Tt’s not my fault! It’s not my fault!’ he ~ 
said, almost in a whisper. 

“T have been jealous, too!”’ she said. 

“But there’s no reason—” 

“Women can be horribly jealous of the past. 
It may seem degrading, humiliating, but it is 
so. I have sometimes felt horribly jealous of 
her. And it has seemed to me as if she still had 
power, even as if she still lived in a terrible | 


‘way, which I could never explain or describe, 


in my life—through you.” 

“Through me!” 

“Ves, because you were so close to her in the 
past, because you loved her.” 

“T didn’t!” he said, in a low voice but with 
violence. “I didn’t!” 

“That day when we were together in court,” 
she said, going on as if forced to speak by some 
driving, imperious impulse, ‘‘and every one was 
thinking about you and her, it seemed to me as 
if all the concentrated thought in that room 
called her back, as if she had to come. I have 
felt horribly jealous.” 

She was silent for a minute. Then she said, - 
very simply, ‘““Now I have told you. And I feel - 
cleaner.” 

He shivered. “I say, Vi—isn’t it getting 
rather cold?” he said. 


“But it’s so still! There isn’t a breath of 
wind. It’s as if the trees and even the sea were 
struck lifeless.” 

“They’re not lifeless, only quiet. Life 
doesn’t go out of things so easily. There’s 
something terrifically persistent about life, 
some property, quality—I don’t know what to 
call it—that we don’t understand. Perhaps 
what has once lived can’t die—only change in 
form, or essence, or— Come, Vi!” 

He made her get up, and they went toward 
the house. When they reached it, all the lights 
were extinguished except one that burned in 
Vivian’s bedroom. 

“Tl just tell Bakir to lock up the house,” 
said Clive. 

“Very well. I’ll go up.” 

He went into the dark house while she 
mounted the outside staircase to their rooms. 
She passed through her bedroom and went out 
upon the terrace. From there she could just 
hear a faint murmur of the sea. The three 
lights, two yellow, one red, were gleaming and 
ceasing away in the darkness of the sea, and 
she stood by the parapet and watched them 
till she heard the sound of a heavy footstep 
climbing the stairs. 


IX 


Two days later a telegram arrived at the 
villa for Clive. He opened it and read: 


“Your mother suddenly taken very ill has 
had a stroke doctor gives no hope -recovery 
come if possible. HERRIES.”’ 


Clive read the words on the white strip, 
read them again and looked up. 

“What is it?” Vivian asked. 

“My mother is dying,” he said. He spoke 
without any emotion and looked again at the 
telegram. “It’s from Bob Herries, asking me 
to come to England at once.” 

“Oh—Clivé?? ~ 

She got up instinctively. She was terribly 
startled and felt for a moment confused and 
almost unbelieving. 

“Poor Mum! Poor Mum!” she said, after a 
minute. ‘What—” 

“A stroke.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! I’mso dreadfully sorry.” 

She moved to go to him with an instinct of 
tenderness. But he got up quickly, and stood 
there looking inflexible. She stopped. She 
had stretched out a hand: She drew it back. 

“When shall we go?’ Where can we get a 
ship?” ° 

“T must think it over,”’ he said. 

Bakir ben Yahia, who was standing solemnly 
in the doorway, now said in French, in his 
slow, thick voice, “Is there any answer, 
Monsieur?” 

“Tl go and see about it,” said Clive. 

And he went out of the room, followed by 
Bakir. 

He did not come back for a long time— 
perhaps an hour. Meanwhile Vivian waited, 
trying hard for composure, but feeling violently 
excited and still confused. She felt that she 
ought to be packing, getting ready to go. 
Already in thought she was gone, was again 
facing the life of England, once more Vivian 
Baratrie. But till Clive came to her she did not 
like to do anything. The length of time he 
was away suggested hesitation, mental debate 
—something of that kind. Was it possible—a 
thought that was like a fear came to her. Sup- 
pose that he could not bring himself to face it? 
Suppose that he would not go? 

At last the door opened and she saw him 
come in. He looked hard and calm. She got up. 

“What are we going to do? Oughtn’t we to 


_ . find out—” 


“T have found out. There’s a steamer from 


Sidi Barka to Marseilles tomorrow. She 
leaves at noon. I must go in her.” : 
“You must go—yes. And I, too. I will 


begin to get things ready.” 

“T want you to stay here.’ 

“You don’t wish me to come? You wish to 
leave me behind?” 
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Cream Farina 


For 70 years the favored cereal in many homes, 
: Try it at our expense 
— Use this coupon 


THE HECKER CEREAL CO., Dept. F, 
40 Corlear Street, 
New York City. 
Send me sample package of Heckers’. Cream Farina 
and Recipe Folder. 2c stamp enclosed for postage. 
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Good Aluminum Pays Best 


which Mirro utensils are 
made. There is ready cleanli- 
ness in their hard, polished 
surface. And, not least, there 
is beauty upon which the eye 
rests with grateful satisfaction. 


CMIRRO 


“The Finest Aluminum” 
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As the wise insistence on 
better aluminum ware be- 
comes more general, the 


popularity of MIRRO, 
“The Finest Aluminum,” 
grows and grows. 


As more and more women 
see demonstrated the utility 
of aluminum for all culinary 
purposes, they turn to the 


complete Mirro line for new 


aids to economy and con 


venience in the kitchen. 


There are years of usefulness 
in the good, thick metal of 





In many good stores, new 
and complete displays of 
Mirro utensils are now being 
exhibited. Wherever yousee 
the new Mirro Display Stand 
you will enjoy exceptional fa- 
cilities for making selections 
from Mirro’s great variety 
of fine and useful articles. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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After the Verdict 


“Ves. I—I want to leave you here as a 
guaranty that our African life isn’t over, that, 
whatever happens, we aren’t leaving here for 
good. Vi,I want you to stay. [ask you to stay. 
I’ve been thinking—lI’ve thought things out. 
Will you leave it to me? Will you stay?” 

She said “Yes” immediately. Somethirg in 
his look and manner, even in his voice, pre- 
vented her from making any protest. 


ON THE following day Clive left the villa. 

Vivian drove with him to the port to see 
the last of him. Just before he went on board 
ee steamer, he drew out of a pocket a 
cey. 

‘Will you take care of that for me till I come 
back?” he said, giving it to her. 

“Yes. What is it the key of?” she asked. 

“Of my writing-table drawer in the sea 
room. I want to leave it with you.” ; 

He gave her no explanation of his reason for 
this little unexpected action, and she did not 
ask him for one. They crossed the gang- 
plank, and she went down with him to his 
cabin. Now that they were on the ship, 
the abruptness of the alteration in their com- 
mon life struck home to her. ‘Till then, 
though she had known, she had not realized. 

“Tt’s awful—this sudden change!” she said. 
“Why didn’t you take me with your. Why am 
I not to gor” ; 

“T want to know you are here. If you came 
with me to England, we might never come 
back here.” 

“Will you miss me?” 

His face changed, softenea wonderfully. 
“When we are out of the harbor it will seem as 
if the end had come,” he said. “I think it’s like 
that every time a man leaves the woman he 
loves—like the end. It’s terrible. There’s 
something of death in it.” 

“And yet I am not to come with you?” 

She felt desperately sad just then, and as if 
she had been cheated of a right. But it was too 
late now to try to resist his will. 

“Tf she can understand, tell Mum what I feel 
about her,” she said. ‘‘Kiss her forme. Say 
my good-by to her. I have loved her. I 
haven’t understood her. but I have loved 
her.” 

She saw tears come into his eyes. 

At this moment the siren sounded above 


' them. Then a bell rang, and in the distance a 


hoarse voice cried out something. She got up. 
She put her arms round Clive’s neck and 
kissed him again and again. 

“Dearest!” she whispered. “Dearest!” 

Tears began running down her cheeks. 

An awful feeling that this African life was 
over, had suddenly ended forever, came to 
her. The siren sounded again. She felt 
Clive’s arms strained brutally round her. 
Then she was out of the cabin in the narrow 
corridor, going toward the deck and the gang- 
plank. 

A few minutes later she watched from the 
shore the small, dingy steamship slowly drawing 
out of the harbor toward the open sea. 


(To be continued) 


Fashions 
(Continued from page 50) 


being often in the form of a V. Many frocks 
show a scarf collar attached to the frock in 
some odd fashion. Born, so to speak, of the 
lack and prohibitive cost of furs, this scarf 
collar has proved most acceptable. Women 
prefer a scarf of fabric to that of inferior furs, 
and the fragility of costly furs renders them 
doubly expensive. 

Molyneux attaches a scarf of brocade to a 
brocade evening frock and one of black velvet 
to a black velvet evening gown, while Callot 
also uses the scarf with charming effect. 

Satin will be much used next season, par- 
ticularly the rich-looking crépe satin which 
has been seen somewhat of late. 


Back in Washington 
(Continued from page 17) 


observed all through the fall, so no formal 
entertaining of any sort has been done. But 
there are still times when we may see Mrs. 
Coolidge, and she still asks us to do so with all 
her old cordiality; and my own meetings with 
her this fall have been as delightful as ever. 

Shortly after my arrival in Washington, 
Miss Harlan, Mrs. Coolidge’s secretary, called 
me on the telephone and told me that the ladies 
of the Diplomatic Corps were to pay their first 
official visit of the season on the following 
Monday, and that Mrs. Coolidge would like 
to have me pour tea for her on this occasion. 
It was not a party—this was carefully explained 
beforehand—but the customary ceremonial 
call which this group makes at the White 
House each year. In the absence of Madame 
Jusserand, the wife of the Ambassador of 
France who, since her husband has had the 
longest term of office of any Ambassador, is 
the “ranking lady” of the corps, my friend 
Madame Riano, the wife of the Ambassador 
of Spain, the second in rank, of whom you have 
often heard me speak, was to make the pre- 
sentations; and when these were over, there 
would be a cup of tea—that was all. 


Tea at the White House 


At the given hour we all assembled in the 
famous Green Room—Madame Riano in a 
dark soft gown and large hat; Madame 
Panaretoff, the wife of the Bulgarian Minister, 
another American woman who has added dis- 
tinction to her husband’s country as well as her 
own; Madame Bryn, the wife of the Minister 
from Norway, with something in her fresh, 
rosy face and friendly, dignified manner that 
is unusually wholesome and winning; Madame 
Elizalde, the wife of the Minister from Ecuador, 
who has all the sweet graciousness that dis- 
tinguishes the women of the Latin races ; 
Madame Alfaro, the beautiful wife of the 
Minister of Panama, exquisitely dressed in 
violet velvet—a score of others, all worthily 
representing their countries, all glad to see 
each other after the vacation’s absence. 

Without any more ceremony than if I had 
been going from one room to another in my 
own house, I went to the Red Room, slipped 
in behind the little square table standing in one 
corner and very simply set with a steaming 
kettle, silver tea-service, lettuce sandwiches, 
toast, and tiny candies, and from my station 
there watched Mrs. Coolidge, as she crossed 
the corridor, accompanied by two aides, and 
entered the Blue Room; heard the cordial, 
individual greeting with which each guest was 
welcomed; found myself—by this time pouring 
tea very busily—welcomed in the same way 
after the presentations were over and every one 
was togetheragain. Then the First Lady went 
upstairs again—she always leaves first, as I 
think I’ve told you before, at all White House 
functions—and there were a few minutes on 
the back porch with its graceful white columns 
and its beautiful view over the White House 
gardens toward the Washington monument, 
before we went again to the front door, where 
the long line of gleaming motors stood waiting. 

The sequel to the formality of “leaving 
cards” is a request for an appointment made 
by the official lady who has left them, and when 
the invitation—which is, of course, practically 
a command—to keep this arrives from the 
White House, it is on a crested and engraved 
card delivered by hand. These appointments 
are arranged only fifteen minutes apart, so that 
the visits made in the course of them are neces- 
sarily brief and attended by more or less for- 
mality, though they are none the less pleasant 
for that. But the President’s wife can—and 
does—invite her friends informally to luncheon, 
and an informal luncheon at the White House 
is not very different from an informal luncheon 
anywhere else—a telephoned message of in- 
vitation; a simple meal (there were delicious 
pop-overs, and oh, such good bread-pudding 
the day I went there!) simply served in the 








Pillsbury’s Bran Mupins 


Beat together until creamy 1 tablespoon 
shortening, 1 egg and 14 cup sugar; dis- 
solve 11 teaspoons baking soda in 4% 
cup boiling water and add to 2 cups 
lukewarm sour milk or buttermilk; add 
2 cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 2 cups 
Pillsbury‘s Best Flour, 2 scant teaspoons 
salt and 1 teaspoon baking powder; mix 
thoroughly with egg and sugar mixture. 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. If sweet 
milk is used, omit soda and add 2 addi- 
tional teaspoons baking powder. 








you get more 
of Pillsbury’s 
for /ess money 


HEN you buy Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 

you get fully 50% more for your 
money than in any other package bran. But 
the generous size of Pillsbury’s big air-tight 
carton is only oze reason why so many people 
are adding this good health food to their daily 
diet. It is really Pillsbury’s excellence even 
more than its economy which accounts for its 
popularity. The crisp, coarse, clean flakes of 
carefully selected wheat bran reach you un- 
touched, unsweetened and unadulterated, 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is a natural laxative 
— its uniform bulk gives the system the cleans- 
ing roughage it requires. It is just as good to 
eat as it is good for you—it makes tempting 
golden-brown mufiins, delicious cookies and 
wholesome bread. You will find the recipes 
on the big whirligig package. Buy it today, 
at your grocer’s. Send for our new Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran recipe book. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour - Farina 
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Health Bran 


One of the family 
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the color 
scheme 


Would you like to “‘re-do” a bed- 
room?. Would you welcome a re- 
freshing change to a new and more 
inviting decorative treatment? 

It is easy with Acme Quality 
paints, enamels, stains and_var- 
nishes. The furniture’s familiar 
appearance, of which you have 
grown a bit tired, is quickly trans- 
formed by the easy sweep of the 
brush you dip in ascan of Acme 
Quality. 

Enameled furniture? Acme 
Quality enamels, in pure white, 
ivory and inviting shades, impart a 
lustrous, hard, genuine enamel 
finish that is easily kept spotless by 
wiping with a damp cloth. Try it. 
For sample, see coupon. 

There are many other Acme 
Quality products which create and 
protect beauty in your home. If 
you do not know the name of the 
Acme Quality dealer in your neigh- 
borhood, write to us.’ 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Minneapolis - St. Louis - Kansas City - Pittsburgh 





Make home beautiful . . . and pro- 
tect home beauty with Acme 
Quality. If it’s a surface to be painted, 
enameled, stained, varnished or finished 
in any way, there’s an Acme Quality 
Kind to fit the purpose. 


Cincinnati - Toledo - Nashville - Birmingham - Richmond, Va. - Fort Worth 
Dallas - Topeka - Salt Lake City - Portland - San Francisco - Los Angeles 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints—Enamels—Stains—Varnishes—for every surface 
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T enclose dealer’s name and stamps —15c for each 30c to 35c 

sample can checked. (Only one sample of each product sup- 

plied at this special price. Print dealer’s name and your 

name.) 

Dealers Name i355: 1c gh dso Ate oO Ee 

Dealer's address 

Your name 

Your address SR ot ia ete «0s, SOP aR > Rats ag oe 
J Agtetaas sol ale Mewes seen ister 


Cdby & iisic odin er ages isle 
Acme Quality Varnish 

Check one or more: [ ] SPARKOTE, for exterior use; 
| ] VARNOTILE, for floors; [ ] INTEROLITE, for interiors. 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
Check one color: [ ] Light Oak, [ ] Dark Oak, [ ] Brown 
Mahogany, [ ] Deep Mahogany. 
Acme Quality Enamel 
Check one color: [ ] White or [ ] Ivory. 


Acme Quality Motor Car Finish [ ] Black. 


Poe a 
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Value of this Coupon - 15c to $1.00 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Dept. 22, Detroit Michigan 


Back in Washington 


small dining-room—(the large one is reserved 
for state occasions); the opportunity for a quiet 
visit afterward. Mrs. Coolidge also asks groups 
of her friends, once or twice a week, to go with 
her to the afternoon concerts for which Wash- 
ington is justly famous, and I shall always 
remember the magnificent recital of Madame 
Schumann-Heink, which was the first.one I 
attended this season, as having been more than 
doubly pleasant because I went to it with her, 
with Mrs. New, the wife of the Postmaster- 
General, and Mrs. Denby, the wife of the 
Secretary of the Navy, as the other members 
of the little party. 

Next to the interest which I have felt in the 
next administration has come, I think, the 
great interest which I have felt in three events 
of particular significance for women which 
have taken place this fall—the Annual Con- 
vention of the Daughters of the Confederacy, 
meeting in Washington for the first time in a 
number of years; the dedication of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s birthplace in New York under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial; 
and the Pan-American Conference of Women 
in Washington. 

I sometimes hear the remark made—by per- 
sons who should know better—that they dis- 
approve of such organizations as the Woman’s 
Relief Corps and the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, because they “keep alive sectional 
feeling”—using that as a term of reproach, It 
is a pretty good thing to keep “sectional feeling 
alive” when this means that children are 
taught to revere the devotion to a cause and 
the bravery of their forefathers; when text- 
books are revised so that historic facts may be 
stated without bias; when the last years of men 
who fought for what they believed to be right 
are made happy and comfortable by the help 
which they would not accept as charity, but 
which they willingly take from “their own’; 
and when women are banded together in 
loyalty and love not only to commemorate the 
past, but to build a new north where the old 
north stood, a new south where the old south 
sacrificed. No one who has seen the stained- 
glass windows in the Red Cross Building, that 
great memorial “‘to the heroic women of the 
Civil War” one given by the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, one by the Women’s Relief 
Corps, and one by the two organizations to- 
gether—certainly no one who was present at 
the third of these moving ceremonies—can 
help feeling that such organizations have an 
important and vital part in the life of our 
country; and to criticize their aims is as absurd 
as it would be to say that the Daughters of the 
American Revolution should cease their 
activities because they might create a breach 
between the United States and Great Britain! 


The Daughters of the Confederacy 


At all events, Washington has given a royal 
welcome to the Daughters of the Confederacy 
—an organization which ‘traces back to a 
cause lost in war, but which has since been 
found and won in peace,” as a fine editorial 
in one of the local papers expressed it, and 
which now has branches in thirty-six states 
andin France, more than one hundred thousand 
members, and a retiring President, by the way, 
Mrs. Livingstone Rowe Schuyler, who married 
into one of New York’s oldest and most 
prominent families, and lives in that city— 
and the convention has taken on quite an 
official hue. Mrs. Coolidge received all the 
delegates at the White House, while the fes- 
tivities given in honor of the different state 
delegations by the wives of numerous Senators 
and Representatives started with a reception 
given by Mrs. Harris, the wife of Senator 
Harris of Georgia and the daughter of General 
“Joe” Wheeler, in honor of the Georgia dele- 
gation, and the new President-elect, Mrs. 
Harreld of Georgia, the sister of the present — 
Governor of that state; then both Mrs. Harri- 
son and Mrs. Quinn of Mississippi, Mrs. 
Harrold of Oklahoma; Mrs. Dial of South 
Carolina; Mrs. Caranay of Arkansas; Mrs. 


Newton of Missouri, and Mrs. Clark of Florida 
—to mention only a few—all gave teas; and 
three attractive young girls of the Senatorial 
circle—Julia Harris of Georgia, Rebecca Dial 
of South Carolina, and Mary Culberson of 
Texas—have been among the pages for the 
President General. 

The beautiful ballroom of the Willard Hotel 
never looked lovelier than it did for the formal 
opening and general reception on Tuesday 
evening, with its vivid decorations of red and 
white; and after a brief and gracious speech of 
welcome by Mrs. Hutton, the President of the 
District of Columbia Division, Mr. Colladay, 
the President of the Washington Board of 
Trade, made the address of official welcome for 
the District of Columbia. 

General Halderman, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the United Confederate Veterans, 
brought greetings from this brother organiza- 
tion, which was also represented by a number 
of gray-clad, white-haired men who filled 
several boxes; Mrs. Cook, the new President 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
spoke for that great body; and Mr. Connolly, 
a representative from Texas, for Congress; 
and Mrs. Schuyler, of course, came in for 
her fair share of the honors. There was 
splendid music—the Marine Band played, and 


there were also several well-known soloists— | 


and a number of short speeches; so it was alto- 
gether a very festive and delightful occasion, 
and I tumbled into bed, after it was all over, 
considerably on the wrong side of midnight, as 
so often seems to be the case here, weary, but 
thrilled and happy that I had been able to 
attend. 


Roosevelt House 


It meant taking a special trip to New York, 
to go to the dedication of Roosevelt House, and 
special trips are not very easy for me to 
manage, even early in the season. But, having 
been New Hampshire Chairman of the 
Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial from the time of 
its foundation, I could not bear to miss sharing 
in this fulfillment of its aims and hopes—the 
formal opening of the house in which Theodore 
Roosevelt was born, and the one next to it, as a 
Roosevelt Museum and Americanization center 
for all time to come. Roosevelt was the only 
one of our Presidents who was born in a large 
city, and the home of his parents at the time of 
his birth, on East Twentieth Street, has been 
skilfully and reverently restored: The parlor, 
with its stiff, pale-blue satin hangings, crystal 
chandelier, and heavy carpet; the family 
library and dining-room back of it, with their 
kaleidoscopic combination of colors and solid 
ait of prosperity and comfort; his mother’s bed- 
room on the second floor, with its tawny- 
colored, painted wooden “‘set,’’ and fresh crisp 
muslin ‘“splasher”—white over pale blue— 
above the washstand with its gay pitcher and 
basin; in the rear, the nursery—the canopied 
crib; the first one I ever saw—the china dogs 
on the mantel with which the little boy longed 
to play—the outdoor porch constructed when 
such things were seldom thought of, especially 
in the city, so that the delicate child might 
have the fresh air and regular exercise 
which, it was hoped, would make him strong 
and well. 

The library containing books by and about 
Roosevelt, and the rooms with great cases of 
other relics, are in the adjoining building, while 
the auditorium runs across the top floors of 
both buildings. It holds but three hundred 
persons, so only that number could be invited 
to the dedication, and they came, the great 
of the country—ambassadors, cabinet officers, 
senators, judges—filling it to the last seat, 
crowding up close to the tiny stage banked with 
laurel sent from the birthplace of Roosevelt’s 
mother in Georgia, and with American beauty 
roses sent from the conservatories of the 
Executive Mansion at Albany. In the street, 
outside, more than two thousand persons stood 
throughout the afternoon, listening, by means 
of an amplifier, to all that was going on inside, 
paying a silent and patient tribute to the great 
American who recognized no class distinctions, 
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Ball-hearing—needs no oiling 


Quality Build | 


(The quality fame of the Premier Duplex * 
rests on its efficiency as a cleaner 
The double action of powerful suction 
and a motor-driven brush ~at a single 
sweep — gets the deepest embedded 
dirt and every clinging thread. 

The ball-bearing motor and brush, pack 
ed in lubricant, mean years of smooth 
running without oiling. Quality — 
built into it at every point — means 
maximum efficiency, convenience and 
long wear. And the double action 


means that it cleans cleaner. 
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* ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. 302 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., 
and the Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 
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with little enough expense. 


usual values. 








HATEVER the room, few things will do more to achieve 
new effect than two or three carefully selected pieces of 
good furniture, or perhaps a wall tapestry. 


The smallest changes accomplish most pleasing results—and 


Accurate period reproductions and modern designs under the 
Elgin A. Simonds Company trade-mark are found at all 
good dealers—who offer, as well, rich, hand-woven tapestries, 
eae from our looms in France and Belgium, and at un- 


The pieces illustrated above are number 60 tapestry, 1792 
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(Continued from page 54) 


is suggested for the evening dress at center of 
page 54. Their printed silks come in three 
groups—Wildflower (floral designs), Mandarin 
(Chinese prints) and Medalion prints. Haas 
srothers also have Alapaque, a fabric some- 
what like th> old-fashioned alpaca, that is soft 
and drapy yet suited for tailoring. Of especial 
note among the woolen fabrics is Voilandine, 
a wool voile; Cylonia, a new rep cloth; and the 
Kenadaire Fabrics, in all weights, plain colors, 
plaids or stripes for sports wear. One of the 
striped Kenadaire fabrics is suggested for the 
sports coat shown in the upper left-hand 
corner of page 54. 

Corduroy is coming into prominence again, 
and a new novelty corduroy is used in the 
sports dress at upper left-hand corner of page 
54. This is a Waterside corduroy, very light 
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and supple. The plain striped corduroy, in 
white and colors, is also included in the 
Waterside Corduroyssand a revival of interest 
in this fabric is indicated for the coming season. 

The group in the lower right-hand corner of 
page 54 shows some of the new cotton fabrics. 
Gilbrae Drawncloth, in the dress at right, is a 
light, open weave; Indian Head Fast Color 
fabric, in the plaited dress, is a practical cloth 
with the beauty of linen; while Novelsheer 
Cloth, in plain or fancy weaves, in the third 
dress is as sheer as handkerchief linen with the 
added joy that it does not rumple. Other 
new cotton fabrics for the spring and summer, 
in a multitude of exquisite designs and colors, 
are Kalburnie Gingham, Gilbrae Gingham, 
Baroque Embroidered Novelty, Braeloch 
Gingham and Glen Roy Gingham. 


Back in Washington 


except those of worth, and whose birthday we 
were all celebrating. 

I have never been, it seems to. me, at a cere- 
mony when the standard of all the speeches 
was so high, when I felt they were so entirely 
worthy, from every standpoint, of a great 
occasion. But, much as I enjoyed them, 
it was the reading of the fifteenth Psalm by 
Doctor Eisenburg—a psalm not so well known 
as many others, but which has always been my 
favorite—and a quotation from a speech which 
President Coolidge made in the Town Hall of 
New York before a gathering of the Woman’s 
Roosevelt Memorial Association nearly two 
years ago, to which Mrs. Hammond, the 
President of the organization, alluded in her 
address of welcome, that made the most pro- 
found impression upon me. 

“Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy hill?” read 
Dr. Eisenburg. 

“He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his 
hearteemen 

“He that backbiteth not with his tongue, ° 
nor doeth evil to his neighbor, nor taketh up a 
reproach against his neighbor . . . he that 
sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not 
. . . he that doeth these things shall never be 
moved.” 

I have always thought this the most perfect 
description of a real Christian that I have ever 
read. 

And the President Coolidge quotation: 

‘Men build monuments above the graves of 
their heroes, to mark the end of a great life, but 
women seek out the birthplace and build their 
shrine, not where a great life had its ending, 
but where it had its beginning, seeking with a 
truer instinct the common source of things, not 
in that which is gone forever, but in that which 
they know will again be manifest. Life may 
depart, but the source of life never.” 

Besides quoting from this speech which 
President Coolidge had made on a previous 
occasion, Mrs. Hammond read a message which 


, he had sent for this one; and here, too, one great 


thought stood out for me beyond all the others: 

“Fourteen years ago, standing also at a 
birthplace which has become a national shrine, 
Theodore Roosevelt said of Washington and 
Lincoln: ‘There have been other men as great, 
and other men as good; but in all the history of 
mankind, there are no other two great men as 
good az these, no other two good men as great.’ . 
Among the great who were also good; among 
the good who were also great, we may now 
inscribe a third name, forever memorable.” 

And, it seems to me, Lucia, that the silent, 
steadfast man who sent this message, the man 
who took the helm from a pilot who fell while 
the ship he was guiding was still in mid-ocean, 
may perhaps also, by future generations, be 
called both good and great. 


The International Conference of Women 


‘THE Columbus Day Conference of the United 

States Section of the Pan-American Inter- 
national Women’s Committee was held in 
the beautiful Hall of the Americas in the Pan- 
American Building, and was one of fourteen 
similar parleys held in the capitals of different 
Pan-American countries—parleys “designed to 
establish better understandings and_ better 
relations among the republics through pro- 
grams presenting the contributions of women 
to the progress of their respective countries, 
and providing a means of acquainting the 
women of one country with the achievements of 
those in another.” 

The greater part of the morning session 
was given over to the discussion of ‘Achieve- 
ments of Women in the Past” by Dr. Wooley, 
President of Mt. Holyoke College, speaking on 
their achievements in Education; Mrs. Winter, 
President of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
speaking on the field of Letters; and Dr. Anna 
Garlin Spencer on Religion. It is difficult to 
visualize, until we have the subjects brought 
home to us by such authorities as these, the 
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strides that women have made within the last 
century in these departments. We laugh when 
we hear “‘females” described as “‘the tender and 
interesting branch of the Community” and 
“female education” denounced as “endangering 
that delicate seclusion in which female loveli- 
ness should live and move and have its being 
and its reward. We laugh when we hear that 
the famous Dr. Lozier insisted that to teach 
women to read and write would encourage 
them to forge their husbands’ and fathers’ 
names on checks, and would therefore be dan- 
gerous and lead to crime; that to teach them 
geography would make them dissatisfied with 
their homes and fill them with unholy desires to 
roam the earth. We smile in remembering that 
an “authoress” was seldom considered perfectly 
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respectable, and had to screen her identity A 
behind a»”om-de-plume. i 
But it was no laughing matter for the women bl 
who gave their lives to changing these ideas— | ||} | 
women like Mary Lyon, Emma Hart Willard, | |]/# hi] 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Susan B. Anthony— | ||) my 
who, we must remember, fought for education ti 4 
and temperance as well as enfranchisement— | ||\y f I ‘h Fi i E 
and Julia Ward Howe. It meant censure and | |} c ina conomy 
disgrace and often actual danger for them. All | |]# 53 
glory to the women who blazed the trail which | ||4 f h F B a4 ( k H 
is now a fair and open highway on which we H 0 t e ace ric ouse 
all may walk! ) Ee 
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womeninthe home. There are eighteen million 
American women—according to Mrs. Meloney 
—who do their own housework, and with this 
fact staring us in the face, it does not seem to 
me that the pessimists who keep bewailing. the 
danger that women may forget that their place 
is primarily “in the home” have much ground 
for worry; and there is little doubt that many 
of them—perhaps most of them—need better 
homes than they have already. The organiza- 
tion which she represented is doing a great and 
splendid work, of which she told us that day 
in detail, in a speech that was singularly lucid 
andcharming, closing with the definition of what 
constitutes a better home which won the prize 
in. a recent competition among school children: 

“A better home is one which my father is 
proud to support; my mother is glad to keep; 
our friends love to come to; and a place in 
which to grow old.” 

Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, speaking of the work of women in 
humanitarian service, took “‘the life and work 
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Back in Washington 


of one woman—Dorothea Dix—to typify the 
work of many,” and told of her life labor in 
behalf of prison reform, her bitter struggles, 
and her ultimate triumph in the cause for 
which she worked. Miss Julia Lathrop, who 
formerly held the same position which Miss 
Abbott has now, and who always receives an 
ovation whenever she returns to Washington, 
followed her with the subject of women in 
public life. She began by suggesting that it 
would be well if women became more familiar 
with “that constitution which we so heartily 
commend to the immigrant, but which we so 
seldom read ourselves.” (When did you last 
read it, Lucia?) 

The evening, and final meeting, devoted to 
“The Call of the Future to Pan-American 
Women” was, of course, the gala one of the 
three. Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State, 
made the opening speech, declaring that the 
relations between the United States and her 
sister republics had never been “more satis- 
factory or carried better promise of mutual 
good will than today.”’ Dr. Oloya, the Minister 
of Colombia, representing the Pan-American 
countries, spoke in Spanish with great dramatic 
fervor on these same happy relations. Miss 
Mabel Boardman, representing International 
organizations, dwelt on the achievements of 
these, alluding in the course of her remarks to 
one great fundamental difference in masculine 
and feminine temperaments, and one great 
reason for feminine success: ‘Women see the 
goal, even if it is a long way off. Men see the 
bunkers before it can be reached.” 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park Speaks 


All these speeches were intensely interesting, 
and maintained the high standards of signifi- 
cance and helpfulness which those which had 
gone before them had set; nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that the honors of the evening went to 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, the President of the 
League of Women Voters, representing 
National Organizations, and looking unusually - 
lovely—though she is always a joy to behold— 
in an exquisite creation of blue and silver. 

“Isabella discovered Columbus before Co- 
lumbus discovered America,” she said, “‘and 
the Pan-American countries have a common 
past in onerespect, at least. By an admirably | 
tactful arrangement on the part of Destiny, ~ 
Columbus did not first set foot either on the 
mainland of South America or the mainland of 
North America, but on an island in the central 
region . . . and itis not too much to say that 
he discovered both hemispheres at, the same 
time and left to all of us the right to claim him. 
When I attended the Congress of the Inter- 
national Suffrage Alliance in Rome last May, 
I was continually and deeply impressed by the 
community of interests the delegates from 
North and South America displayed. I felt it 
would be a great blessing if European countries 
could have a common discoverer or any other 
one interest in common . . . But it remained 
for a brilliant delegate from South America to 
explain to me the fundamental reason for this 
harmony. ‘The New World’ she said, ‘has an 
advantage over the Old World, because it is not 
burdened with the inherited hatreds of 
Europe.’ I believe that this is profoundly true. 
And because it is, the Pan-American countries, 
standing on their common past, their common ~ 
present, and their community of interests for 
the future, have the best possible opportunity 
to set the rest of the world an example in pre- 
paring for peace in time of peace . . . Women 
till the end of time will see war not in terms of 
national aggrandizement, not in terms of 
widened boundaries and broadened avenues 
for commerce, but simply and always in terms ~ 
ofsons. While sons are brought forthon western 
continents, the women of this hemisphere have 
a bond which we in our time of peace must 
strengthen by every possible means so that we ~ 
need not fear that war can rise against it.” 

As I sat listening to Mrs. Park, interwoven 
with the words that she was saying: I seemed to 
hear over and over again a sentence which she © 
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had pronounced in Rome, “Our problem is not 
to lead a few women a long way quickly, but to 
lead many women a little way at a time. “The 
women of the South—the women of the United 
States—the women of all the Americas—the 
three groups which I have seen so mag- 
nificently represented this fall—all have it in 
their own hands to help solve this problem. 
They have not failed to do what was required 
of them in the past. They surely will not fail to 
do what is required of them in the future! 
Always affectionately yours, 


osseese Porhiiisar Kasper 


When Should One 
Stop Working 


(Continued from page 80) 


All officers in these services are retired short- 
ly after reaching the age of sixty. Grave 
doubts have arisen regarding the wisdom of 
such a hard and fast rule. It would be wiser 
to retire officers of the Army and Navy when 
they grow old, whether that is at forty or at 
eighty. College presidents usually retire at 
about seventy of their own free will. Editors 
and contributors to magazines work as long as 
their employers will allow them, and often die 
in harness. Some of our greatest Senators and 
Members of the Lower House have done ex- 
cellent work after eighty. Farmers and busi- 
ness men keep at work as long as they live. 
There is no doubt that so far as superiority in 
athletic work is concerned, a man passes his 
prime at forty. No great prize fighter, runner, 
or athletic expert in any branch of physical 
exercise, has made a record after forty years 
of age. It is quite different, however, with 
technical workers and experts requiring a 
trained brain and spinal cord. Of the persons 
listed’ in ““Who’s Who,” about 4 percent are 
under thirty, about 40 percent are under forty, 
36 percent are under fifty, 18 percent under 
sixty, and 2 percent over sixty. 

With regard to distinguished old men in our 
own history, we need only refer to Senator 
Allison, Senator Nelson, and foseph G. 
Cannon among our recent statesmen, Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie, and Morgan among our suc- 
cessful business men, and Charles W. Eliot, 
G. Stanley Hall, and Lyman Abbott among 
our literary men to show that great capacity 
for work is not limited by an age of sixty. 
Among European old men I may mention 
Gladstone, Bismarck, and Clemanceau. The 
last census shows there are nearly 5,000,000 
people living in the United States over the age 
of sixty. 

The general consensus of opinion is that men 
should not cease from their activities at any 
given age, but only when they are unable to 
perform their duties. 


Vinegar 


J IMAGINE every housewife has wondered 

why it is so easy to make an emulsion of oil 
and vinegar, and so difficult to make an 
emulsion of oil and water. The science of 
chemistry has answered that question. The 
principal acid found in vinegar is acetic. 
Acetic acid is the first acid in the series of oil 
acids. It is, therefore, a near cousin of oleic 
acid, which is the principal component of oils. 
When a fat acid, such as oleic, is combined 
with glycerin it forms one of the series of the 
fat compounds. Vinegar, therefore, naturally 
affiliates with its own relations and is easily 
beaten into an emulsion when a salad dressing 
is made. 

The term “vinegar” is of French origin and 
means sour wine. Cider is apple wine. The 
mother substance of vinegar is always alcohol. 
When alcohol is oxidized, one of the products 
is acetic acid. Hence, whether vinegar is made 
from grape wine or apple wine, the principal 
acid formed is acetic. In addition to this acid 
there are others natural to the fruit from which 
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Vinegar 

the vinegar is made. When vinegar is made 
from wine, the fruit acid therein is tartaric. 
When it is made from cider, it is malic. When 
made from fermented orange juice, it is citric. 

It would be a great mistake to consider that 
any mixture of acetic acid with water is entitled 
to the name ‘‘vinegar.” In strict harmony 
with the etymology of the word, the preparation 
made from fermented malt is not vinegar. The 
preparation made from oxidized alcohol is not 
vinegar. Vinegar has its own characteristic 
flavor and aroma due to the fruit from which 
it is made. The chief value of vinegar, there- 
fore, from a commercial point of view, is due 
to these flavoring and aromatic agents. ; 

When a woman buys vinegar for her home 
use in this country, she expects to get cider 
vinegar. In France she would expect to get 
wine vinegar. There are on the market three 
distinct kinds of vinegar, namely: one made of 
fruit juice; one made of malt; one made of 
alcohol. Cider vinegar always brings the 
highest price on the market. The Food Law 
provides that the label shall distinctly char- 
acterize the kind of vinegar in the package. 

In the last few years, a practise has grown up 
of making a vinegar from the skins and cores of 
apples which are used for other purposes as, 
for instance, drying, and even of dried apples 
which, for any reason, are more or less un- 
marketable. This kind of vinegar was labeled, 
“Cider or Apple Vinegar.”’ The sale of this 
article so labeled was considered by the 
Department of Agriculture, and by the manu- 
facturers of genuine cider vinegar, as illegal. 
Action was brought against manufacturers and 
dealers in this so-called ‘‘cider or apple vinegar” 
in the United States Court, and a verdict con- 
demning the practise as illegal was secured. 
The case was appealed by the apple-core 
protagonists to the Circuit Court of the 
United States. This Court has just brought 
in a verdict reversing the opinion of the lower 
Court, and the case has been appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. While 
waiting for the decision of our highest Court, 
the women of the country should be looking 
after their own interests by securing from their 
dealers an assurance that, when they buy cider 


vinegar, they are not getting the depreciated 
article. 


Pectose 


Another practise has lately come into use. 
Apples, more than most fruits, are very rich 
in pectose, the jellifying property of fruit 
juices. Immense quantities of apples which 
are unsalable, or can not readily find a market, 
are now used for the manufacture of pectose, 
which is having an increasingly large sale to 
the housewives of the country for making home 
jellies. Pectose is a perfectly wholesome 
product which makes it easier for housewives 
to make jelly of over-ripe fruits, and, there- 
fore, has a legitimate use. The by-product left 
after the manufacture of pectose is now largely 
used for vinegar making. I have nothing to 
say against making vinegar out of the residue 
from which the pectose has been made. The 
only thing we should demand is that it should 
be labeled, so that the housewife will not get 
it when she asks for “cider vinegar.’’ This is 
bes just right, and it should not be denied 

er. ; 

A word as to the wholesomeness of vinegar. 
Vinegar is not regarded as a food, but as a con- 
diment. It has a high value for this purpose. 
When used in proper quantity, it is not in any 
sense injurious to health. Moreover, vinegar 
has a high food value. It is entirely burned in 
the body, affording heat and energy. In this 
respect it is superior to many condiments and 
it is not so irritating to the lining of the stomach 
as many peppers and spices are. 

Going back to an old problem, I may say 
that a vinegar made of alcohol has the same 
relation to a genuine cider vinegar that a 
rectified whisky made of alcohol, synthetic 
flavors, and colors, has to genuine whisky. 
Let the label tell the truth. 


The Wrong Man 


(Continued from page 24) 


“She didn’t approve of him, of course She 
wouldn’t have listened to an engagement, so 
we'never asked her. We just settled it be- 
tween us two. We belonged to each other. But 
we knew we’d have to wait a long time before 
we could be married. Vin hadn’t any money.” 

“His whole family hadn’t any money,” said 
I tartly. ‘A down-at-the-heel lot!” 

“What’s money?” said Celia. “I’ve got it— 
now. Id give it all—this house and my ser- 
vants and my cars and my pretty clothes and 
every ring in my jewel-box—including my 
wedding-ring—to be walking home from school 
with Vin again—when the syringa was out!” 

“My child,” said I, not hoping much to have 
her listen to me, but knowing it was what 
Martha would have had me say, “Don’t you 
know, these boy-and-girl affairs, they don’t 
really matter. It’s only puppy-love.” 

Celia laughed, not very loud and not very 
much, but it made me uncomfortable to 
hear her. 

“Tell that,” she said, “to a woman who 
hasn’t had both—the boy-and-girl affair and 
the other! The memory I want when I die is 
the memory of Vin—the first time he kissed me. 
All this, now, is—dust and grime—on ‘the face 
of that.’ 

- Thad to let her talk. She was wild with have 

ing kept it to herself all those years. Bitter— 
terribly bitter—the sad little thing! With all 
that comfort and loveliness about her. 

“You know, Vin worked in a garage for a 
while—after he graduated from high school,” 
she told me presently. 

“And what sort of job was that,” said I very 
gently, so as not to irritate her, “for a young 
man who wanted to marry your mother’s 
daughter?” 


SHE flung her head up like a princess. “Any 
sort of job is all right for the right sort of man! 
Vin was mad about cars. He’d never had one 
of his own. He was a born driver. It wasn’t 
two years before he had a chance to drive a 
racing car in an international meet—and 
won it!” = 
_ “YT think I remember,” said I, trying to 
comfort her. 
“Perhaps you do—the stuff in the news- 
papers and all that. It made him a name. It 
finished the garage for him. He drove other 


cars after that—and won, again and again— | 


but oh, Aunt Callie, you couldn’t remember, 
because nobody ever knew—what it meant to 
him and me! We were in Heaven! We thought 
then that nothing could stop us. Mother 
wasn’t very pleased with my ‘absurd friend- 
ship’ for ‘one of those Sheridans’—automobile 
racing didn’t seem to her just. the gallant 
romantic business it did to me—but I hadn’t 
really told her how things were between us, and 
she didn’t take Vin very seriously. _ We 
thought if we waited a little, I might get her 
to.see.”” 


| “Well,” said I, “I dare say you had your | 


hands full.” 

Celia sat a long time staring at the wall, as if 
she hadn’t heard me. The room, without our 
voices, was full of little nervous sounds—a cur- 
tain brushing the window-pane, a board in the 
floor cracking as if a foot pressed it, the 
whisper of the little clock on the bureau. The 
night-light threw soft blurry shadows on 
Celia’s face and on her slim white arms hugging 
her knees. She sat hunched together like that 
the whole time she was there—with a little-girl 
look, beneath all her tiredness and bitterness, 
that went to your heart. 

___ “Then the war came,” she said at last, “and 
Vin. went over—with the first. He was mad to 
go. His mother was French, you remember?” 

“So she was,” said I—it all came back to me. 
“Daughter of that little old French teacher in 
Miss Markham’s school. A real handsome sort 
of girl—black hair and nice olive skin.” 

“Like Vin!” cried Celia, quick as a flash. 
“Oh, Aunt Callie, don’t you remember what a 
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1133 Broadway 


Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musieal Comedies How toStage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs, Dialogs, Breakers: ' CATALOGUE FREE. 
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Doss 17 give that feeling of cheerful hospitality, 
that bright warmth of welcome which makes 
new friends subtly conscious of the home-charm, 
and makes old friends want to come again? Ma- 
hogany, used in harmonious contrast fo painted 
woodwork, on the stair-treads, hand-rail and 
spindles, gives the cordial note that transforms 
a house intoa home. Mahogany not only endures, 
but it becomes more beautiful asits tone deepens 


There is a plentiful supply of Genuine Mahogany avail- 
able for all purposes, and at a cost well within the 
reach of those of even moderate means.:The purchaser, 
however, should always be on guard against inferior 
woods misrepresented and sold as Mahogany. Before 


BE SURE IT’S MAHOGANY 


Send for illustrated booklet «Stately Mabogany» 
and other interesting literature 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
New. York 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 
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COM FORT FOR ALL Sick or well, user or attendant 
’ ; The Perfect Self Help Chair, pat. 
Adjusts to fitanyoxe. Suitable attachments for all wants. 
metgus only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 
t, Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
}, Yhen a foot or hands are slightly usable. Goes close 
| o-desk or tablé, thru 25 in. door, ‘turns in 30 in. 
(\) Write F. 5. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N.Y, 
£very household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 









High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, host- 
esses, ete., wanted for high-salaried 
America’s Fourth Largest Industry . 
new establishments now opening every week are 
crying for trained executives Shortage acute. 
Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau Teeciving 
daily callsforexecutives to fill hig-paying positions. 
' 


You can qualify in a few short weeks witn the 
Lewis System of. Spare-Time Training for a 
eplendid position as Hotel Hostess or other 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY”, gives full details. 
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executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. We. put 
you in touch with excellent opportunities. 


Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 
that develops charm and personality. Past ex- 
perience . unnecessary. Thousands of Lewis 
Students are winning success in this uncrowded 
field. One student writes: “I am now hostess 
and manager of an apartment house in the fash- 
jonable section—salary $3600 per year with 
beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Write for it today. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Founded 1916 ; Washington, D.C, 
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Do You Still Wash 
Dishes by Hand ? 


How much time do you spend at it—one—two—three 
hours a day? 

It is time wasted. All but ten minutes can be saved. 
Wash and dry your dishes without muss or labor with a 


x WALKER 


DISHWASHER 
& Dryer 


The Walker is the practical mechanical dishwasher 
perfected by more than ten years’ experiments—used 
with delightful results in thousands of large and small 
homes, 

Substantial—simple to operate. Just a faucet to tum 
and a button to press. China, glassware and silver 
washed, rinsed, dried ‘in ten minutes. 

Have your Electrical, Lighting or Department Store or 
Hardware Dealer demonstrate a Walker for you and 
arrange easy terms of payment if you desire. Or, if you 
prefer, we will fill your order direct. Let us tell you 
the whole story. Save this ad as a reminder. 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP. 
257 Walton St. Syracuse, N. Y. 





Out of the Casserole 
(Continued from page 68) 


one-fourth teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
to two and one-half cupfuls of milk. Add this 
to the bread and cheese. Allow the mixture 
to stand half an hour, then bake for twenty 
minutes at 375°-F., having the casserole cov- 
ered but for the last five minutes. 

For Rice and Meat en Casserole, add two 
teaspoonfuls of minced onion, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper to two cupfuls of cooked meat chopped 
fine. Then add one egg well beaten and three- 
fourths cupful of stock or hot water. Put a 
layer of one cupful of cooked rice in the bottom 
of a buttered casserole, and then a layer of the 
meat mixture. Cover the top with two 
tablespoonfuls of soft bread-crumbs and one 
tablespoonful of butter in bits. Bake at 350° 
F. for twelve minutes, and serve hot with a 
medium-thick tomato sauce, made as follows: 
Melt two tablespoonfuls: of butter, add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and-one teaspoonful of 
salt. Cook. until. blended, and then add 
gradually one and one-half cupfuls of streined, 
cooked tomatoes. Cook until the mixture 
thickens; then serve. 

For a delectable supper dish, drain one cupful 
of canned corn, and chop it fine. Add to this 
two egg-yolks well beaten. Sauté one-half a 
green pepper, minced fine, and one table- 
spoonful of minced onion, in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, and add to the above mixture 
with one teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of paprika. Fold one cupful of 
steamed rice into the corn mixture very 
lightly, with a fork. Tum into a buttered 
casserole, sprinkling one-fourth cupful of 
grated cheese on the mixture as a center layer, 
and one-fourth cupful of grated cheese on top. 
Bake at 500° F. for twelve minutes. 
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The Wrong Man 


wonderful person Vin was? That thick dark 
hair of his—and his smile—and his eyes— 
black-velvety eyes. He had a way of half- 
shutting them—and laughing at you—just 
before he spoke.” 

“Child—child, said I, ‘‘what’s the good of 
all this?” 

She was all on fire with remembering. She 
looked at me when J said that, and the fire 
sank down. You could almost see the color 
fading out of her lips. 

“None,” she said, ‘none in the world! I’d 
like to tell you the rest, though . . . please, 
Aunt Callie!” 

“Go on, honey—I’m listening.” 

She told me then more quietly. “He learned 
to fly—do you remember that? He got into 
aviation almost right away. He made a name 
for himself—again.” 

“TI suppose you saw him while you were 
working in that canteen in London?” 

She nodded like a woman in a dream. ‘Not 
very often, but when I did—there isn’t a mo- 
ment of one of those meetings of ours I 
couldn’t give you now—word for word.” 

“Celia, you’re only hurting yourself, my 
lamb.” 

“Do you think I don’t know it? Do you 
think I haven’t learned what futility means? 
It doesn’t make any difference. It’s all I’ve 
got—all I’ve had—for six years. Beggars, you 
know—they can’t choose!” 

I remembered something all at once. “You 
came home a year before the war was over, 
Celia. Had that anything to do with—” 

“With Vin and me? Not a thing. I was 
ill. The work got too much for me. I was 
ee out, that was all. And they sent me 
nome. It wasn’t so awfully bad at home— 
Mother knew by that time there was some- 
thing between Vin and me. She disapproved, 
of course, and she wouldn’t admit that it could 
be anything definite, but I had letters from him 
regularly—long, long letters—all about the 
time when we could be together again.” 

“Maybe you were kind of dazzled hy the 
reputation he had,” but I knew in my soul it 
wasn’t so, without the look she turned on me. 

“You forget, Aunt Callie—I hadn’t only 
known him in the war. I hadn’t only seen him 
as an Ace and—a hero, and all that. Id 
loved him in overalls, working on other 
people’s cars, with his wonderful hands all black 
with grease.” Her eyes were burning. 

I said as gently as I could, “I know, Honey— 
you always were a loyal little soul.” 

“Loyal!” I hated to hear her laugh like that, 
and yet it wasn’t loud—the least whisper of 
sound. “Loyal—if only I had been!” 


‘THE clock on the bureau struck four, a sing- 

song, cheerful little clock, and both of 
us jumped as if some one had come into the 
room, 

“Celia, child,” I begged her, ‘get into bed 
here and try to go to sleep! You’ll need all 
your strength.” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference,” said Celia. 
I could see she was only half listening to me. 
“Telling you is the nearest thing now to telling 
her—and tomorrow will be too late.” 

She made my flesh creep. 

I told her, ‘“‘Go on, then—but I oughtn’t to 
let you do it.” 

She went on talking—funny, she didn’t 
break down, any more—just kind of dogged 
and pitiful, looking at the wall most of the 
time, like she saw the whole thing moving 
there before her. 

“T had Vin’s letters that year, and I went 
around a good deal with Jane’s crowd— 
remember, Aunt Callie? The Hartleys and the 
Wells and that lot. That was where I met 
Alden. He was a lot older than I was. They 
all were—and they spent a good deal of money. 
The boys I used to play with didn’t have much 
money to spend. Alden, in especial, was 
terribly nice to me. Nicer than I really liked 
him to be—most of the time. I remember the 


first time he asked me to marry him. I 
laughed.” 

“Celia!” 

“Well, it seemed so funny somehow. How 
can a man want to marry you, when there isn’t 
a fiber of you that even quivers when he comes 
into the room?” 

“Did you tell him that? Nice idea he must 
have had!” ; 

“No, of course I didn’t. You can’t tell your 
real thoughts to a man like Alden. His whole 
life is built on other people’s platitudes—what 
people expect of you—your name in the world 
—things like that. I told him I loved some one 
who hadn’t come back from France yet. 
Mother didn’t want me to tell him any more— 
she was crazy for me to marry him; she thought 
I'd be so safe with him—and Jane was furious 
because I didn’t snap him up at once. She said’ 
he was far too good for me—that I’d never have 
such a chance again, and that I didn’t know my 
luck when I saw it. I had rather a hard time, 
between Mother and Jane, both urging me to 
marry Alden, both forever telling me that Vin 
had no notion of coming back for me, that he 
was probably mad over some girl in Paris all 
the time he was writing me. Jane used to say, 
‘I know men, Celie—and you don’t.’?”  . 

“Jane was always pretty sure of herself,” 
I admitted. 


“NO surer than I was,” said Celia bit- 

terly. “Three times, that winter, Alden 
asked me to marry him—and three times I told 
himno. But I didn’t laugh at him any more. 
He was thoughtful, and he was generous—and 
I liked to go about with him, because it was a 
good deal like having a magic carpet. Anywhere 
I wanted to go, we went. Anything I wanted 
done was done—instantly. He was nice- 
looking, too, in a big solid sort of way—and if 
we didn’t always speak the same language— 
still, he was always ready to listen to me, 
whether he understood me or not. If Jane— 
and Mother—hadn’t been quite so down on me, 
at home, he mightn’t have seemed such a 
refuge—but there you are! They were—and 
he did. I got to depend on knowing he 
wanted me—without, in the least, wanting 
him.” 

She laid her face against her knees and 
lifted it presently, white and tearless. “My 
birthday comes in February, you know— 
Valentine’s Day.” oS 

“JT remember the day you were born,” I 
said. 

“T hope you'll be able to remember the day 
I die,” said Celia, softly staring at me through 
the shadows. ‘“‘Well—the very day before my 
birthday, that year, the newspapers carried 
headlines on the front page—‘‘Romance of 
American Ace and Beautiful Follies Girl— 
Vin Sheridan to Marry.” 

“You poor, poor child?” I blurted out, stupid 
enough. I could see the wretched smelly sheets 
and the little shaking hands that held them. 
I could hear Martha—I could see her cool 
scornful smile—I could see Jane, rubbing it in 
with that pretty catty way of hers. “I know 
men, Celie—and you don’t! It’s all been 
done before, my dear!” 

“Celia—whatever did you do, Honey?” I 
asked her. I was all choked up with the pity 
and the cruelty of it. 

“J. didn’t do anything at all—for hours and 
hours,”? said Celia, lifeless as a doll. “The 
story looked authentic. It said that Vin said 
the marriage would be soon. There was a lot 
about the girl—how beautiful she was—how 
romantic—the whole thing. She’d been in 
Paris, dancing and singing for our soldiers. 
You see, that was what Mother and Jane had 
been telling me would happen. I lay on my face 
on the bed all day—and cried.” 

I didn’t say anything. What was there to 
say? I patted the two chilly little hands 
twisted together so tightly about her knees, but 
I doubt if she even felt it. She didn’t look at me. 

She went on, putting the words together kind 





There is a Better Way to 
Wash Woolens this Winter 


Any soap will take out dirt. But only certain qualities 
in soap will preserve the flexible, natural texture of fine 
woolens—and their fluffy warmth, too. 


FAB, the cocoanut-oil soap flakes, makes soft, silky suds 
that flow freely back and forth through the cloth with- 
out rubbing. FAB dissolves completely so that it rinses 
all out—there are no bits left to stick to the threads and 
spot or mat them. The dirt is all rinsed out too, and the 
fresh, new look of the material is restored. 


This winter, with the vogue for knitted frocks, suits and 
other garments, it is more important than ever that you 
know how best to wesh your woolens. 


The only way you can find out how good FAB is, is by 
using it. You can do this easily. If your grocer happens 
to be out of FAB today we will supply you ourselves. 
Simply send the coupon below for a box of those modern 
soap flakes, enough for several washings of your fine 
woolen things. 


A New Help is Now. Offered You 


If you have any puzzling questions about how to wash this 
or that article, let us advise you. Our answer to your letter 
_ will be based on our years of experience with soaps and 
washing. Until today, science and trained experience have 
offered you little or no direct, personal help in such 
Matters. Now, your own washing problems will be answered 
directly by this great soap house, established more than a 
century ago. Address FAB Household Service, Colgate 
& Co., Department 265, 199 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Use FAB for baby’s garments which 
must becleanand soft. Baby hospitals 
advise boiling diapers to prevent rash, 





Thin hosiery wears better if washed 
often. With FAB you need not rub. 
Do not dry over radiator or stove, 





FAB sud. do not run colors that are 
fast in plain warm water. With FAB 
the finish of fine materialsis preserved, 





Delicate china and glass washed 
with FAB are shiningly clean. And 
your hands stay soft and smooth, 





FAB makes thick shampoo suds by 
Teason of its cocoanut-oil. Rinses 
easily, leaves the hair soft and glossy. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 265 
199 Fulton Street 
New York City 

I am enclosing 4c in 

stamps. Please send me 

my box of FAB. My 
grocer is out of it. 
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How We 


Improve on Nature 


to give you finer Walnut Meats 


“English” Walnuts are grown in Cal- 
ifornia, France, China, Chile, and Italy 
—practically none in England—but 
two-thirds of the American supply 
comes from California. 


We growers—4,074 of us in California 
—specialize on Walnut growing. For 
over twenty years we have studied the 
best varieties of trees to plant and the 
most successful methods of cultivation. 


Soil and climate in California also are 
ideal for Walnut culture. So our Wal- 
nuts are the finest of the world’s supply. 


But nature even with these advan- 
tages cannot produce all nuts of equal 
quality and grade. Nature's best pro- 
duction must be graded and sorted be- 
fore we are willing to ship them to you. 


Skilled operators— 
usually |women—re- 
move all discolored or 
misshapen nuts. 
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Patented machines lift out by suction 
those with light or shriveled meats. 
Many of these nuts would look good to 
you, but we discard 5,000,000 pounds 
a year. 

Then as a final check, trained in- 
spectors actually crack hundreds of 
Walnuts from each shipment. 

Nature’s best—improved upon, are 
named Diamond Walnuts. They are of 
uniform quality having thin shells, filled 
with crisp, plump, delicious kernels. 

And more and more discriminating 
women each year prefer Diamond Wal- 
nuts for use in hundreds of delightful 
ways. They know that Walnuts add 
distinctive charm to almost any food. 

As the price of Diamond Walnuts is 
usually about the same as for other 
Walnuts—surely it’s worth your while 
insisting that the grocer take yours 
from the famous Diamond bag, illus- 
trated below. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Purely Cooperative, Non-profit Organization of 4,074 Growers 
Our Yearly Production 50,000,000 Pounds 


DEPT. A-10. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Walnut and Banana 
Salad 


Slice ripe bananas lengthwise 
and sprinkle generously with chop- 
ped Diamond V alnut meats. Serve 
on lettuce leaf with mayonnaise 
or your favorite prepared dressing. 


OST DIAMOND Walnuts—about 50,- 

000,000 pounds a year—are sold in 
shells. But you_can also buy these same 
delicious Walnuts shelled—just the kernels 
alone. Selected halves for table use and 
fancy dishes in glass jars; halves for topping 
mixed with pieces for filler and salads in 
tins. Both ‘‘Vacuum Packed” so they 
come to you with the incomparable 
DIAMOND flavor and freshness intact. 


Grrert OFFER (while they last): The 

handiest loose-leaf receipt book ever de- 
signed. Includes strong, flexible cover, com- 
plete set index cards, and 50 blank sheets for 
your favorite receipts. Size 6x8 inches. Lies 
flat, stays open. Would cost $2.00 in any re- 
tail store, but you send less than actual cost 
to us—only $1.00—to get one prepaid to 
your door. Includes a few of our choicest 
Walnut receipts but no advertising in or on 
the book. Act now if you want to be sure of 
a copy. Just enclose a $1.00 bill with your 
request. 
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The Wrong Man 


of slowly, as if they hurt her, each and every 
one of them. “I wouldn’t let any one into my 
room. Not even Mother. Jane came and tried 
to talk to me through the door, and I put my 
fingers in my ears because I knew what she 
would be saying. I was raw with shame. To 
have given all my faith—and all my love— 
everything but my flesh and blood—and only 
waiting to give that—where it wasn’t wanted! 
- . . You don’t know—you can’t even guess— 
what that day was like for me.” 

I could guess—but I never said so. I could 
- guess pretty well, what with Martha and Jane 
on one side of a locked door and that poor tor- 
tured child on the other—hearing with her 
fingers in her ears their “I-told-you-so’s”’—see- 
ing, with her face in the pillow, the look in 
their eyes— Even if they were sorry for her, 
that, of itself, must have been pretty well 
unbearable. 

She told me, as if she’d heard my thoughts. 
“Tt wasn’t the kind of thing you could go on 
standing—very long. There was a party, 
tesiaghts, i...” 

-“You don’t mean you got up and went to it?” 

Celia nodded. She even smiled. Not a pretty 
smile. “I went with Alden. It was a very gay 
party. He asked me—again—to marry him 
and—it didn’t seem to matter much then one 
way or the other—I said I would. He wouldn’t 
give me a chance to change my mind. He 
wouldn’t give me time to think, once I said yes 
to him. We were married next morning—in the 
chapel of St. Stephen’s—don’t you remember? 
You were at the wedding, Aunt Callie.” 

“Ves,” said I. “I remember, well enough— 
and a white-faced, scared little thing you were 
that dav—but Alden Conroy looked like a man 
who’d found gold.” 

“Fool’s gold—poor Alden!” said Celia. 

“Well—” said I. 

‘Wait! she told me, quick and sharp. 
“That isn’t all of it.” 

_ “What else could there be, child? I remember 

perfectly well. You went to New York for a 
couple of weeks, on your honeymoon. When 
you came back, you stayed with your mother 
until Alden bought you a house. Martha 
always seemed so pleased and satisfied over 
getting you settled.” 

“She never knew what I’m going to tell you 
now,” said Celia, hugging her knees tighter 
than ever and tilting up her haggard little 
face to look at me. 

“When I got back from my—honeymoon— 
there were two cables for me—from Paris. 
_ I tore them up.. I didn’t dare open them. I’d 
made up my mind to be a good wife to Alden, 
and there didn’t seem much use in reading 
whatever explanation Vin had to make. 
I thought I was better off with just silence 
between us-—but I hadn’t really any 
choice—in the long run.” 

“What do you mean, Celia? Anybody has 
a choice—between right and wrong.” 
oF DARE say it makes you awfully com- 

fortable to think so,” she told me, never 
moving—she must have been stiff in every limb 
sitting there so long. ‘‘Well—anyhow—there 
wasn’t much choice—for me. I’d been back 
here twenty-three days when the maid came to 
me one morning and said there was a gentleman 
downstairs asking for Miss Celia. I went down 
—in the little old green and white gingham I 
had on—without even looking in the glass. 
I thought it was the minister—he always 
called me that. But it wasn’t the minister. 
It was Vin.” 

“Celia!” 

“He was standing at the window, looking 
out into the street, when I came into the 
room,” said Celia. Just for a minute she put 
one hand up across her mouth. ‘“—And the 
back of his beautiful black head . He had 
on a dark suit—he wasn’t in uniform . . . ” 

“Child—what did you say to him?” 

“JT didn’t say anything—just at first. I 
couldn’t. I could hardly stand. Then he saw 
me and before I could stop him .. ~ 


“Celia—Celia—you should never have—” 

“Shouldn’t I?” asked Celia. ““Well—I didn’t 
—much. After a minute—I—pushed him 
away from me—with both hands—and said, 
“Where’s—your—Follies Girl?? . . . and Vin 
said, trying to kiss me again—but I wouldn’t: 
‘What do you mean, sweetheart?—after a 
whole rotten year, without you—please!’ . . . 
And I told him—about the newspapers. He 
laughed. He laughed out loud, shaking me by 
the shoulders, his black eyes just shining. He 
said: ‘And you believed it?—you darling 
jealous little idiot! Press-agent stuff! Never 
spoke ten words to the woman in my life. Met 
her in Paris—of course. So did a raft of other 
fellows. Ill send a notice to the newspapers 
today—to every paper in town—contradicting 
it. Why on earth didn’t you write and ask me 
about it—instead of just dropping me cold? 
Why didn’t you—sweetest?’ 

“T told him: ‘How did I know? 
killed me!’ 

“He said: ‘Well—you know now, don’t you? 
And I’m not taking any more chances on that 
reckless red head of yours. Go put on your hat 
-.- - I’ve got acar outside . . . we'll get usa 
license and a‘ring. We’ve waited just as long as 
we're going to!’ Andthen ... ” 

“Oh, Celia!” I said. ‘Poor child—poor 
child!” 

‘And then,” said Celia, catching her breath, 


It nearly 





like a sob, “I had to say: ‘I can’t, Vin. I’m! 


married—to Alden Conroy.’ ” 


DAWN had come into the sky outside, whil 
we talked. There was a cold grayish ligh 
over everything, and a thin rain falling. 

“Child,” I said, “‘you haven’t closed you 
eyes this night.” 

“Tt isn’t the first time,” said Celia. 

She got off the bed and went to the window, 
stood there, with the curtains pulled back, 
staring up into the sky, without a word. 

There was a kind of heavy, far-off droning in 

the air. I must have been hearing it for some 
time before I realized. I went and stood at 
the window with her, pulling a shawl over my 
nightgown. 
},‘Airplaines?” said I. There’s a field just 
outside town, and the things go by all the time. 
Plain magic it looks to me, but people seem 
pretty well used to ’em now-a-days. 

“Look!” said Celia. 

Flat against that cold gray and yellow sky 
was the waning moon, still plain to be seen, a 
ghostly thing, like a broken and tarnished coin. 
There was rain in the upper air, fine, crowding, 
shadowy spears of it—and across the moon and 
through the rain—high up, like dreams, or 
ghosts—three airplanes, moving—toward the 
west. In a V—like wild-geese. And faint and 
silvery—like the moon. 

“Vou can feel them passing—before you can 
hear them—and after,” said Celia. “Did you 
know it, Aunt Callie?” 

The look on her face—like somebody outside 
a locked gate that she had thought would be 
open! She just stood there, staring up. 

Downstairs, somewhere, a bell rang, clear 
and sharp. We waited. 

“T expect it’s a telegram from Alden,’ 
Celia. 

But she never turned until the maid came 
into the room with it. 

It was from Alden, a very loving message and 
thoughtful. It said he was starting home atonce. 

Celia drew the curtain across the window. 
She stood with her back against it. 

“Celia,” I said, with my hand on her arm—I 
put all the pleading I knew how into my shaky 
old voice—‘Celia—V’m saying what your 
mother would have said to you, if you had told 
her what you’ve told me tonight. Don’t hurt 
him! Don’t break up your life with him and 
his child. He’s a good man, Alden Conroy!” 

“T know,” said Celia, looking back at me, 
quiet and tired. “I’m not going to break up 
anything. He is a good man, isn’t he? . . . 
And after all—it’s not his fault that he’s the 
wrong one. J did it myself.” 
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Leave the Flavor 


at the Grocer’s! 


COFFEE bean 

is just like the 
little bottle of per- 
fume on your dress- 
ing-table. As soon as 
you open it the fra- 
grance starts escap- 
ing. And that fra- 
grance is the flavor. 
& Don’t lose it. 


Buy your coffee in 
the bean and grind 
it at home in the Arcade 
Crystal Coffee Mill. Keep 
all that flavor bottled up 
until you want it in the 
bubbling percolator. 


The Crystal Mill’s large 
glass hopper holds a pound 
of whole beans. An easy 
turn of the handle gives you 
ground coffee—coarse or 
pulverized, whichever you 
prefer. And the measuring 
glass beneath tells when you 
have just enough. 


All the flavor goes into 
the pot. You use less coffee 
than formerly. And you 
make better coffee—every 
time. 


Arcade Crystal Mills are 
finished in pleasing colors, 
black, white or blue. Hang 
one in your kitchen and be 
certain of tasty, appetizing 
coffee. Sold by dealers in 
hardwareand house-furnish- 
ings. Write us for our help- 
ful free folder, “6 Rules for 
Making Good Coffee.” Ad- 
dress Dept. B. 


Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Il. 


ARCADE 


Crystal Coffee Mill 
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Your Home Too Can Have 
Beautiful Curtains 


Bluebird Rods make artistic curtain draping 
easy, for they are new and practical with marked 
improvements over old-style rods. 





Anne Orr’s needlework book— 


Patchwork, cross-stitch and embroidery for youthful frocks. 









No knobs or unsightly ends; won’t tar- 
nish; keep curtains clean, neat, sanitary. 


Sag-proof ribs give strength, efficiency, 
long life. 


Single, double and triple styles finished 
in Satin Gold and White Enamel. 


— Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


In Panel—Fig. 1. Simple Bluebird brack- 
et quickly attached. Fig. 2. Curved ends 
that hook on easily, yet won't come off 
accidentally. 


H. L. JUDD CO., Inc., New York 


“Makers of Home Accessories for Over 50 Years” 





Bold designs in filet 


crochet for centerpieces; cross-stitch patterns. How to make lovely gifts—tea 
cloths, luncheon sets, collar and cuff sets. Illustrated in color. 15 cents, postpaid. 


Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th Street, New York, 









Stieff Silver 


possession. 


oz.) $1.50 


Write for 





Dept. M 


From Our Craftsmen 
Direct to You 


Stieff Silver is not a luxury. It isa 
household utility with lifetime dura- 
bility, enhanced in value with in- 
trinsie worth, great charm and beauty. 
There is a pardonable pride in its 


tually means a collection,’’ We in- 
yite you to compare it with other 
makes in weight, beauty, workman- 
ship and worth. 


Stieff Rose Relish Fork (weight 
1.09 oz.) $2.25 

Stleff Rose Olive Spoon (weight .70 
Stieff Rose Cold Meat Tork (weight } 
1.85 oz.) $3.50 

6 Stieff Rose Tea Spoons (weight Ge, Ps i 
4.38 oz.) half dozen $6.00 = 


graphic Reproductions, The Pro- 
gressive Gift Plan and The Art 
of The Silversmith. 
THE STIEFF CO. 


Salesrooms 


17N. Liberty St. 311 W. Redwood St 


1s superior 








“A piece at a time eyen- 

















Catalogue of Photo- i 








Factory 














Baltimore, Md. ——_ 
Candlesticks $45 per pair 
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New Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged 
Edition of 


‘America’s Leading 


Cook Book 


THE BOSTON 
COOKING- 
SCHOOL 


_|COOK BOOK 


By 


FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


This new edition combines practically 
all of the recipes formerly published in 
Miss Farmer’s “A New Book of Cookery” 
with the recipes contained in “The Boston 
Cooking-School Cook Book,” in addition 
to a considerable number of new recipes. 
This new volume has been thoroughly re- 
vised, and contains 2677 recipes. It is 
really two books in one, though the price 
remains unchanged. 


122 Illustrations. 806 pages. Price $2.50 net. 


Al all Booksellers, or of the Publishers: 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Dept. H, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








Some Snares for Home 
Owners 
(Continued from page 41) 


the standpoint of education and the finer 
mental qualities, this class is in the making. 
Whatever its destiny, it reacts disastrously 
upon values. Exclusiveness is a fundamental 
of high-grade homes. Choose your location 
accordingly.” 

Have you any idea as to the prices lots have. 
brought recently in the neighborhood, and why 
prices have been high or low? Your broker 
should furnish you this information. Better 
pay a good fee than go wrong. 

If you contemplate buying a corner lot, is the 
price in proper proportion to the value of inside 
lots? In some localities real estate men have a 
definite method of figuring corners. They may - 
be worth fifty, sixty, or seventy percent more 
than inside lots; but purchasers are often con- 
fused and pay too much. A residential corner 
does not necessarily carry the added value 
which accrues to a business corner, and snares 
may develop in special assessments, for in- 
stance. You may have to pay not only the 
frontage cost of a new sewer or pavement, but 
quite a chunk in addition, and the side street, 
as well, will be a liability in the line of special 
assessments and general taxes. 

On the other hand, a seller sometimes lets go 
of a corner at an absurdly low price, especially 
in districts where retail business is creeping 
upon residential districts. The value of the 
corner for the home has shrunk, and the owner 
does not realize the new value, 

A common practise of buyers is to give much 
consideration to the structural value of the 
house and very little to its location. 

This is especially true of widows. A house 
cost $18,000 to build, exclusive of the land. It 
stands on a hill facing an expanse of marsh, and 
back of it lies a community of drab little 
houses. The widow who built the house had 
come into a small competence, and chose this 
location because she loved to look down on the 
fog over the swamp. A few years later the 
place sold for $8,500. 


"THOUSANDS of houses are far too expensive 

for their neighborhoods. Marketability is 
an element overlooked by the unwary in build- 
ing or buying. The observance of the natural 
law of proportions should be your guide. 

A twenty-thousand-dollar house was erected 
next door to a cemetery, the owner boasting 
the indifference of his family to ghosts. When 
necessity to sell arose, a purchaser did not 
appear for three years—and the loss was 
$8,000. 

In most cities you find relatively young 
mansions that rise ludicrously among incon- 
gruous neighbors. The resale loss due to this 
disproportion represents uncalculated millions. 
The purchaser needs to remember that no 
matter how little he himself cares about his 
surroundings, the cold value of his home will 
depend some day on its income possibility. 
Income, in the last analysis, is the criterion of 
value. Property is worth only what it will earn. 

Last year an owner told a real estate man, 
“My house is a place where I live. Its rental 
value does not concern me.” 

Yet in his net worth he listed-the house at 
$20,000. This year his widow has accepted 
$13,000-for it. Illusions fade. This house had 
been built in a district where few owners of 
twenty-thousand-dollar houses would live. The 
widow pays the cost of sentimental inco- 
herency. 

Neither does it pay ordinarily to buy some 
little old house and remodel it. 

“T have known an endless string of owners 
who did this,” says an old scout in real estate. 
“T recently sold for a client a remodeled house 
at a loss of $3,400. Workmen can pile up 
appalling cost; you can not tell where destruc- 
tive work ends and construction operations . 


| begin.” 


Nor is it advisable to build a cheap cottage 


on an expensive lot, for buyers will not be 
plentiful. Whatever house you build, market- 
ability will be enhanced if it is among a 
homogeneous class. 

There are right proportions in all things, and 
in buying a home the top-heavy structural 
elements too should be reckoned. Possibly the 
seller may dilate on the wonderful roof, as in a 
recent transaction. The roof would last fifty 
years, the owner said, and on this fact he 
predicated value. Structurally, value was there. 

The purchaser’s broker said to his client: 
“Tf you pay a thousand dollars extra for that 
roof, you tie up that much good money. In 
fifty years your thousand dollars, in conserva- 
- tive investments, might grow to $8,000 or more 
for your grandchildren. Several less expensive 
roofs could be put on in the meantime for a 
total of $3,000.” 

.The same reasoning applies to undue expense 
of any sort—over-ornamentation, fittings that 
are out of proportion to the total cost, unneces- 
sary rooms or waste space, costly floors, im- 
practical conceits. 

A real estate man figures that a family 
saved $4,000 on a home by reducing its dimen- 
sions slightly, accepting less elaborate archi- 
tectural and lighting schemes, and leaving two 
rooms unfinished until they might be needed. 
Excluding the unfinished rooms, this capital in- 
vested with ordinary care will pay off the 
mortgage on the house in twenty years, the 

owner keeping up the interest. 


L =r us apply the theory of proportions to 

another snare which has grown enor- 
mously during recent years. The naiveté with 
which families acquire heavy home-ownership 
debt is secretly distressing to many real estate 
men. They may sell houses too expensive for 
the purchasers, but they shrug their shoulders 
and observe in stage asides, “That chap has 
taken on a life job, and then some.” 

You can find innumerable instances like this: 
A man had lived modestly in a suburban house, 
rental $50 a month. He had a salary of $3,600 
and no other income. When he built, he 
assumed a load which made his cost of shelter 
$125 a month, reckoned over a ten-year period 
—which he did not consider. 

How much could he, or any given family, 
afford to pay for a home? 

The economist tells you that income is not a 
true basis. A ten-thousand-dollar salary may 
stop next week. The concurrent question 
should be, What reliable surplus has the family 
outside the home? Could the family swing 
clear of a forced sale? 

The economist says that all the savings 
should not go into the home; that a segregated 
surplus—in savings banks or perhaps high- 
grade bonds—should always be built up. There 
is nothing that prevents the loss of capital like 
the possession of means to finance emergencies. 
In Chicago a business failure required a creditor 
to sacrifice a sixty-thousand-dollar home for 
- forty thousand because he had no other 
resource. 

To determine how much to pay for a house, 
decide on a rent that would fit your income, 
and then purchase a house the annual cost of 
which is the equivalent. You must include the 
interest on both capital and mortgage, and the 
upkeep and depreciation. 

Homes very cheaply constructed depreciate 
five percent a year or more if decay is not cared 
for. 

Just where to strike the balance between 
cheap construction and over-construction— 
which latter element ties up capital unneces- 
sarily and lends itself to ultimate prohibitive 
shrinkage—is a matter of fine judgment. Over- 
done cabinet work or costly hardware does not 
give much more happiness. Paneled walls 
increase the burden of a mortgaged home. I 
have seen houses built of second-hand lumber 
that were just as sound and far more attrac- 
tive than some homes of marble. ; 

It was something of a surprise to learn in 
this investigation how many home buyers 
economize by omitting the survey. Court 
records are replete with the results. 
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Give Your Boy 
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When your boy was a toddler 
and bed-time came, how you loved 
to escort him up the “wooden hill.” 
With his tiny hand trustingly 
clasping your finger, you guided 
each sleepy step, kept him from 
stumbling, and led him safely up 
to the “land of nod.” 


Now that he is growing from 
boyhood to manhood he has a stern, 
rough mountain to climb—a moun- 
tain of development. He can go it 
alone, stumbling, falling, wander- 
ing, feeling his way along. Or you 
can give him a trusty guide to lead 
him, pointing out the way, keeping 
his footsteps straight, giving en- 
couragement, and helping with 
“a hand up” over the cliffs. That 
guide is THE AMERICAN Boy. 


It gives your son the compan- 
ionship of the fine, real men and 


Does your child kick 
the covers off? 
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_ $4 O° Per Pair 


This cover fastener prevents it! 


Mothers may now sleep without worry, know- 

ing that the little ones are securely covered 

every minute of the night. 

—simple to attach 

—elastic bands allow freedom of movement, 
yet they prevent falling out of bed or expos- 
ure to drafts and cold. 

—no points or corners to injure the child or 
damage the finest covers. 


For sale in children’s and notion departments 
and baby stores, or send $1.00 to— 


UNIVERSAL COVER FASTENER CO. 
Dept.2C , 125 East 23rd St., New York 








““A Hand Up’’ 


boys who people its stories and 
articles, meeting and overcoming 
temptations and obstacles, doing 
real work, playing like sportsmen, 
living clean lives—always in a nat- 
ural, true way that a boy admires. 
He unconsciously models his ac- 
tions after theirs, and acquires 
their spirit of justice, unselfishness 
and honor. 


THE AMERICAN Boy influences 
boys by interesting them. Every 
writer is especially selected be- 
cause of his particular ability to 
gain and hold a boy’s absorbed in- 
terest. Every story is written with 
the purpose of influencing some 
part of a boy’s character. Every 
new issue of THE AMERICAN Boy 
leads him further up the steep 
hard climb to a splendid manhood. 


THE AMERICAN Boy is the 
greatest magazine for boys in all 
the world. Every boy wants it. 
Every boy should have it. Sub- 
scribe for your son, and for that 
other boy in whom you are inter- 
ested. Their eyes will sparkle 
when you tell them. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at news- 


stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave a stand- 
ing order with your news-dealer. 


The 


‘merican Boy 


"Phe Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 







THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 606 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tu» 





AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
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Play Auction Bridge. Learn at Home 


Bridge is the most fascinating card game of all 
time. If you don’t play, you should take it up 
today. If you do play you will readily appre- 
ciate the need of sound instruction in the ele- 
ments as well as advanced technique. 


A thorough course of instruction in auction 
bridge based on the famous Shepard system in 
use at Shepard’s Studio is now available by 
mail.. The complete course costs only $10. It 
consists of twelve lessons, two charts showing 
every type of hand possible to deal, the text book, 
“Auction to Win,’’ and ‘‘The Laws of Auction.’’ 


Sign the coupon and send it in today, It will 
bring you, free, on approval, the four items 
noted thereon. Study this literature. Then 
you may either return it or send.us the tuition 
fee and receive the balance of the course. 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 
20 West 54th St. New York City. 


The Dean, Shepard’s Studio, _ 
20 West 54th St., New York City. | 
Send me on approval the following: 
1. Lessons 1, 2 and 3 of your course of instruction, 
. ‘Laws of Auction’’ in book form. 
3. Table of Sure Trick Values. 
4. Correct Bidding Demonstration Charts. 
I will either return them in 7 days or send you $10 in full 
payment of the complete course of 12 lessons. 
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Colonial dining room suite in real walnut. 


Wea ln tlhe 


Walnut has come to mean worth and 
solid excellence. In a day when these 
qualities have become almost lost in 


quantity production and standardized pat- 
terns, walnut stands out in splendid con- 
trast as well within the reachof almost all, 
yet still the priceless wood for finer homes. 


In the eyesof more discriminae 
ting purchasers today _ substi- 
tutes arelooked on withdisfavor. 
That is why American Walnut is 






“AMERICAN 


/AISNUT 


Eight of the pieces retail at about $295.00 


Superb! 


the preferred wood everywhere. The tawny 
magic of its coloring and the romance of 
its rich traditions cannot be imitated by 
man, and nature has never been known 
to duplicate them. 


If you wish valuable information on how 
to identify walnut, and helpful 
adviceon :he purchase of furni- 
ture send for “Real American 
Walnut,” fullyillustrated. Write 
for free copy today. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Room 813 


616 South Michigan Boulevard 


(Chicago, IIl 








THREE THINGS TO REMEMBER IN BUYING WALNUT FURNITURE 


1 Ask if it is real walnut—if all ex- 
* posed surfaces are real walnut. 
2 Walnut has characteristic pores 
+ which appear on the surface as 
fine pen lines, dots or dashes, 
easily visible. Substitute woods 
—from 


do not show these lines, dots or 
dashes distinctly. 

Make sure that legs, rails and 
mouldings are of the same wood 
as tops, fronts and sides—real 
walnut. 


a 


“Real American Walnut’’ 














Honest Tea is the Best Policy 


LIPTON’S 
TEA 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 
















| MAKE ANGEL CAKE 
Wide 





8 inches square 
x 5 inches high 


WouLp you like to make the best Angel Food Cake in 

town? I’ll disclose a secret I’ve shown 40,000 women 
in the last 17 years--makes perfect cake every time--fail- 
ure impossible. I also send you my secrets of prize-win- 
ning Mahogany, Klondike, Lady Baltimore, Fudge Cakes, 
and many others. Cakes you make MY way. are SO Super- 
ior that many people make $10 and more a week baking them for 
others or for hotels, country clubs, etc. Get my secrets, either to 
make money or just for the joy of being the best cake maker in 
town. Write your name and address on Reiser! posteard or margin 
of this page and send to me for free particulars. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 322 Bay City, Mich. 
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SS 
Absolutely Pure 
imported 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Makes the most delicious 
mayonnaise and French 
dressing 
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Some Snares for Home 


Owners 


Not only is the survey important, but the 
responsibility of the engineer should be a 
matter of concern. Many careless or incom- 
petent surveyors are sued for errors, and there- 
fore undue economy over the surveyor’s fee 
may react in heavy costs. 

I was given an instance of a house built on 
the wrong lot, the owner moving it at a cost of 
several hundred dollars. Another house was 
erected in an unopened street, and the surveyor 
being financially irresponsible, the owner paid 
for the moving. 

Buyers take chances on somebody’s fence 
line. A man for thirty years had enjoyed un- 
disputed possession of ten feet of ground not 
his own, and the purchaser of the adjoining lot 
had to sue. 

You may occupy your home many years and 
pay off the mortgage, yet your widow will be 
unable to sell because the house is found half 
over the line. Nor can she borrow money on it. 


HE history of real estate is strewn with 
litigation over points the average pur- 
chaser does not even think about. 

You may buy a house without knowing that 
an absent neighbor claims an easement for the 
passage of his automobile over the back of the 
lot from a side street. 

There are lawsuits, too, over common walls 
separating houses. An owner told me of a 
party-wall suit which involved eighty-odd 
appearances in court; and although he won, 
the cost was heavy. 

An intending purchaser of a house may take 
too much for granted and accept possession 
before he secures the deed. He may get im- 
provements under way that cost him a thou- 
sand dollars, and then fail to get a clear title. 
He he ever obtains damages, he will fight for 
them, 

On the other hand, the seller may be the in- 
jured person through giving possession too 
soon. Regaining possession may be long- 
winded and expensive. 

I found numerous instances of disputes or 
lawsuits over such questions as these: 

At what date was the purchaser to assume 
interest on the mortgage? 

Was the purchaser to pay the unexpired 
insurance? 

Who was to stand the remaining portion of 
the year’s taxes? 

How about impending special assessments? 

Who was to have the rental during the un- 
expired term of a lease? Or the rental during 
consummation of the sale? 

Was a party-wall agreement continued or 
abrogated?’ 

What were the exact obligations of the pur- 
chaser with reference to restrictions on the 
land? 

Right of the purchaser to continue a joint 
automobile runway partly on a neighbor’s 
land? 

Failure to have the contract of sale in writing 
—at least in correspondence? 

In some states courts have set aside deeds 
because the seller effected the sale through 
false representations concerning the price paid 
when he bought, or about its present value; or 
because he wilfully concealed objectionable 
facts about the neighborhood. 

You see, there are assorted snares, too, in 
selling the old home when ready for the new 
one. Here is an episode supplied by a realtor: 

The buyer of the old house had only $2,000 
to pay down on the purchase price of $7,000. 
“T know the security is good,” conceded the 
seller. “T’ll take your mortgage for $5,000.” 

Men almost invariably overestimate the 
value of their homes. In selling for $7,000 this 
owner believed he was sacrificing it. He failed 
also to gauge correctly the shelter cost of the 
new house he built. 

The financial depression hit him hard. 
Similar troubles overtook the purchaser of the 
old house, who defaulted. Foreclosure costs 


have a habit of rising up out of unexpected 


places. There were back taxes and penalties, BAB X 

heavy repair to keep the old house from going c= 

to pieces, lawyers’ fees and court costs, a cessa- _—— J 
tion of income during a long period of legal a 
procedures, and ultimately a real estate com- Lt 


mission for disposing of the house. a 

eee both pees was too much. The — fie. 
new home went under foreclosure, too. BRINGS DAYLIGHT e Re 

Many snares lie in the employment of an E peaas ia) 
agent. An owner, having palt a new house, INTO THE KITCHEN st — 
ca ae fas a in the hands of a broker, I’ NO room in the home is good light ( r/ 
ee ae pee oo ar ae more necessary than in the kitchen and NS al 
serious title defect. The owner was surprised yet, until BABY DENZAR was introduced a 
when the broker demanded his commission on few years ago, there was no lighting unit 
the ground that he had performed his part of especially designed for kitchens. F 
the agreement. The court so ruled. It would : ; ; 
have been cheaper to know the condition of the ‘The kitchen illuminated by aBABY DENZAR ,. e 
title beforehand. is as bright and cheerful on dark, cloudy 
pareney, it eee an pended oe days, and at night, as it is on a glorious Same 

se s to carry out his agreement after the : ; ‘ ; ; 

contract has Ot ads tous have some- ee with: the sunlignt;stteamine 4 
times held the owner responsible to the broker in at the windows. er 
for the commission. It pays to make sure that BABY DENZAR is smaller in size but in all yea 
a prospective purchaser is financially respon- other particulars is exactly like the full- / 


sible before entering into a contract. 3 : : 
You may make : ee aianh contact foe the size DENZAR that is used in thousands cf 


sale of your house, but if it fails to set forth all school rooms, offices, stores, etc. 


the details of the mortgage to be executed, the BABY DENZAR can be installed in your 
purchaser may refuse to carry out your sub- i 















sequent demands. Then the broker may col- kitchen in less than an hour and without 
lect his commission. To avoid these entangle- fuss or muss. Any electrical dealer can 
ments with his broker, the seller can agree with furnish a BABY DENZAR and install it. 
aay that no commission be paid unless the If interested in beautiful (yet moderately priced) 
eal is consummated. lighting equipment for the other rooms in your j 
. nome send us your name and address and we will j 
ee contract of sale should be drawn by a mail you without charge our illustrated brochure 2 
es aS Dea nae “Distinctive Designs for Home Lighting.”’ 1 
of concern. While an agent perhaps may serve BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFe. @o; 
two masters and be fair to both, this is con- 221 S. Jefferson St., CHICAGO 
trary to human nature. It happens that the 
broker is sometimes the seller himself under (2 
cover, though this contingency no doubt is rare. —_ - 
A number of purchasers of building plots { | Re 
brought an action to relieve them of bad bar- \ | \ at 
gains, and showed that the broker who sold iA.) , 4 ra 
them the land knew that a building concern fom Yee Be 


was secretly buying adjoining land for the es aes, 
erection of rows of undesirable houses. The ee 


court granted the relief. Another deed was A 
canceled because the broker knew that an | ———HH-W——-———- ~ - ™ 
automobile company was getting options on 
near-by lots, intending to put up an assembling 
plant. Yet in the main the buyer of real estate 
seems to be on his own resources and must pay 
for his lack of information. The courts will not 
undertake to look out for purchasers who rush 
in blindly and find themselves caught in con- 
ditions they might have discovered readily. 

There are plenty of high-minded real estate 
dealers, however, and you need not risk your 
interests at the hands of doubtful ones. 

There are also honorable and responsible 
contractors, nevertheless it is easy to become 
ensnared with contracting builders who fail in 
the middle of your job or perhaps leave you 










“Face Powper 
Winters come and go—Lablache stays on. 
What the complexion needs to protect, 
beautify, and preserve—Lablache provides. 


Economical, cling- 
ing, pure, and safe. 






200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 


Delicately  fra- 

Ge of sheets 6 x 7; envelopes to match. Neatly rant 
; printed in rich, dark blue ink on white National 8 * 
Bank Bond—a superior paper. This household sta- 





Two Sizes, 


‘ i. 5 ; ! tionery is used in better homes everywhere. To 
with a finished house plastered with mechanics’ handle our enormous volume of business with dis- ‘ a eS se; 

i ildi iale T atch the U.S.Government has established a brane of druggists or by mail. 
liens and debts for building materials. You patel thee in our plant, Remit with order—or, if in- | flesh, White, Pink. or # 
may have paid the contractor, yet be forced to convenient atthe moment, we will ship C.0.D. West | tutes—they may be 

h bill f his bef i of of Denver and outside of U.S. add 10 per cent. dangerous. 
pay these bills of his before you get control 0 Money refunded if you are not wholly satisfied. SAMPLE FREE 


: EME THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 
your house. I do not pretend to offer legal Pir ee RY CO. eet iao: 


advice, or to enter into the complexities of this Se aes cers wier Of 

sort of thing. The purpose of this article is to AMERICAN BY STATION ERY 15 Kingston St., Boston, Mist 

show the'necessity for knowledge and counsel. | . a = SSS 

Recently I met ho had gi i 

ea ae Oe Beer fora Sake Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 

obligations of his contractor, though he had : call for ambitious women, all ages. 
misamity te Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 


already paid every cent of it. Such episodes 
talk more forcibly than yards of abstract Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 


warnings. 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 


There are snares in insurance. Few people 
read their policies or make any effort to have Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent 
opportunities. 


' them interpreted. If your daughter started a 
little candy-making business in the kitchen for Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 
student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 


rofit, would the insuran ompany pay in 
ae oe loss? Pee ee piapany pay able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 
Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, - Write for it today 


Are you paying to insure the excavation 
against fire and if so, why? LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room 2473 Washington, D. C. 

































Would there be trouble over electric wiring 
put in after the policy was made? 
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Keep eNennen s 
in the kitchen 
for soft, white hands 


Dish-washing  coarsens reddens 
the hands, because the strong soapy water 
the pores, "Towel-wiping 
cannot remove all the moisture. 

So keep a tin of Mennen Borated 
Talcum on the kitchen shelf, and rub 
the hands with this soft, soothing powder 
every time you’re through washing dishes. 

Mennen Borated is like millions of tiny 
absorbent for dry- 
ing and beautifying the hands. In 
addition, it has definite therapeutic value 
Mennen’s quickly 


and 


collects in 


sponges—wonderful 


in skin treatment. 


restores the hands to milky whiteness. 


MENNEN 


BORATED TALC UM 





DIRECT 
Srom the 
Ocean 
to You 


Delight your family with a real “Down 
East’”’ fish dinner tonight. Get B&M 
Fish Flakes at your Grocer’s. Try recipes 
on label, or write for free booklet of 
**Down East Recipes.” 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
94 Water Street, Portland, Maine 


5B&M 
FISH FLA 







KEM 


AT YOUR_GROCER’S 


| Hi TCT ETAT TTT 
Complete: Advertising Index will 
be found on page 6 
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Some Snares for Home 
Owners 


If you are remodeling part of your house, 
does the insurance hold good? If all the family 
is in Florida for the winter without notice? 
Are your awnings covered? Heating system? 

Are you getting the lowest possible rate, or 
how could you secure a reduction? Would any 
credit be allowed for fire-fighting appliances? 

All these and many other points have come 
up in insurance disputes or litigation. 

Then, of course, the insurance of your title 
is important, though not always necessary. 
Just what your policy covers is often a com- 
plete mystery, and suits have revealed con- 
tingencies not covered which the assured took 
for granted were out of the way. 

Finally, the ever-present problem confronts 
you: Should you buy or build a house now, or 
wait a year or more in the hope of lower prices? 

So far as the immediate situation is con- 
cerned, the best authorities feel at the present 
writing that materials and labor will be even 
higher in the spring. The demand of Japan for 
materials is given as one reason. 

It is safe to forecast a more distant era when 
both labor and materials will be lower. To say 
that history will never repeat itself again in 
these respects is rash indeed. In the course of 
years, the highRwages of building workers will 
inevitably draw a new working army of young 
men. There are indications now of this moye- 
ment, and the natural human competition 
must inevitably react on wages regardless of 
unions. Such movements are slow in develop- 
ing, but culminate rapidly in the end. 5 


Building operations, too, will overtake the | 


demand, and business depressions will require 
less pretentious houses. We shall see these 
things when the present cycle is complete. 
The world moves in orbits. 


Queena Mario 
(Continued from page 32) 


Alger books. I recognized the type as soon as 
she told me, with a quietly humorous appreci- 
ation, of the obstacles in the road that had been 
passed. 

First, of course, the family fortune had to go. 
That was where Dame Luck stepped in to give 
a new star to the opera world. For without 
the urge of stern necessity, would the child 
ever have developed that fighting grit that 
has carried her on and on to the last steep in- 
cline on the road to fame?’ When the family 
fortune goes, every one must do something. 
An elder sister took up newspaper work. A 
brother went into business. Little Queena 
was still in school, but already she knew that 
it was singing she loved best, singing that she 
must try if she was ever to be happy in the 
road of life. She worked as hard as ever she 
could, but practise was not enough. A singer’s 
life is not an inexpensive one, and few teachers 
are sufficiently philanthropic to gamble on the 
future of a budding voice. There must be les- 
sons—and it looked as if the little Queena her- 
self must earn the money for them. 

At sixteen she had three features running in 
newspapers all over the country. You may 
have read them. One of them was on “How to 
Bring up Children.” Another was on “How to 
Make a Success in Business.” And the third 
was on “How to Keep House”! Perhaps you 
ruled your whole life by them; they were good 
stuff. Even in, that day Queena Mario was 
conscientious and always worked too hard. 
She had out every reference book in the library, 
and she selected the most eminent authorities 
on her subjects and translated their erudite 
remarks into her own cheerful style. The only 
trouble was that it took so much time to write 
the articles to make the money to pay for the 
lessons, that she really didn’t have time to 
take the lessons or to practise. But she worked 
on, trying it, and doing it, until it was evident 
that some other way must be found. It was 


just. at this time that some one took her to | 











Make Beautiful Kitchens 


This is the day of revival of beautiful 
kitchens. 

Tiles supply the light, the color, the in~ 
terest—everything that helps to make the 
kitchen attractive, serviceable, and an en- 
joyable place for doing the housework. 

Unlimited variety of colors, shapes, 
sizes, textures—affording opportunity for 
the expression of personal tastes and indi- 
vidual ideas. 


Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
.300 7th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


It's Soklanely 


Hans why the Adjusto Household Rack makes 
a friend of every woman who uses it. Endorsed 
by Good Housekeeping Institute and similar‘ Test- 
ing Plants’’, Disposes of a lot of ironing or cloth- 
ing in small space. When not in use, can be quick- 
ly folded down against the wall. 


ADJUSTO HOUSEHOLD RACK 


Well - made, * with 
hardwood arms and 
metal fittings. If 
your dealer doesn’t 
sellit, we’ll mail you 
a6-arm ADJUSTO 
prepaid for $1.00. 


Fernald Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H 
North East, Pa. 
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KITCHEN CREAM SEPARATOR 
Gets the Cream Poke 


: cream in 
Thousands of housewives know the value of #SawR 
SKIMIT. _A necessity in the modern 
kitchen. Gets all the cream from the 
milk bottle quickly, Milk undisturbed. 
Saves buying bottled cream. New use of 
syphon principle causes the cream to flow 
by merely inserting in bottle. Starts and 
stops itself. Has spur to_remove bottle 
eap. Polished aluminum. VLasily cleaned. 
$1 each. Money back guarantee. 
Send your order TODAY. 
Agents and Dealers, write at once. 

SKIMIT MFG. CO. len 
315 High Ave. Oskaloosa, Iowa the housewife 
staat lf the housewife 


as area 


you can makea substantial amount weekly 
in your spare time writing show cards,“ No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply ya 
with work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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The most unique cook book ever published. 

_ Contains tested recipes for Mexican dishes that 

are pleasing, novel and easy to prepare. Attract- 

ive menus for luncheons and dinners with a 

blending of Mexican and American dishes that 

appeal to the American family. Just mail the 
coupon to---- 

Gebhardt---San Antonio 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


BERR ee 
Gebhardt's Eagle (hili Powders ; 

---is made from selected genuine 
Mexican peppers---gives a pleasing 
and piquant flavor to meats, soups, 
fish, salads and salad dressings. At 
your grocers or full size bottle 


post-paid for 15c. 
Gebhardt-—-San Antonio, Texas 











Philadelphia 


DIAMONDS 
PEARLS 


OF SUPERLATIVE’ QUALITY 
Correspondence invited 
THE 


CIF T SUGGESTION BOOK 


1924 
mailed upon 


Jew’ 


request 
illustrating. the newest Productions and 
Importations of this Establishment 

JEWELS WATCHES CLOCKS SILVER 
CHINA GLASS AND NOVELTIES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


samples upon request 


ws THE 
ETIQUETTE of WEDDING STATIONERY 


A book-indicating the proper use of 
Wedding Invitations Announcements and 


Visiting Cards 


Free upon request 








THIS IS YOUR BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


TEA-ROOM We train 00 te OOM, 
TRAINING Iya 


MOTOR INN, CAFETERIA 
BITE-BAR. Training _per- 
M. 

Tea-Room Training. Write for Booklet C. 

TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 83 W. 42nd St., New York 





originator of 


sonally directed by Helen | 
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Madame Sembrich for a tryout. Madame 
Sembrich was still on the concert stage at that 
time, and seldom gave a lesson, but she said 
she would teach the little Mario. 

And then—then the miracle happened. For 
an old friend of the family found twelve music 
lovers who agreed to make up a fund to pay 
| for the studies. The girl was wild with joy. 

No more tiresome evenings at the library, no 
more days of poring over dusty books while 
the little songs of youth and springtime were 
trilling in her throat. Nothing to do but sing 
and sing and sing. It never occurred to her 
that perhaps some people might consider that, 
too, work and work of the hardest kind. 

Two years of it, freedom from financial 
worry, freedom to sing as much as she liked, 
and then some one took her to the San Carlo 
Opera to have her voice tried. And luck came 
again, with a contract for three years, signed 
and sealed almost instantaneously. Nothing 
again to do but sing, and the little Mario 
thought it happiness enough. She has always 
counted the tiresome journeys through good 
weather and bad, the discomforts of the road, 
the endless rehearsals, the still more endless 
practise sheer joy in life. In that first year she 
made one hundred and eight appearances. 
The second, she made one hundred and ten. 
Sixty would make a big year for a singer. 
Opera after opera she sang and added it to 
her repertoire. They gave her more to do 
than any three people, and she loved it all and 
asked for more. 

Then Scotti heard her—Scotti, that greatest 
of all actors in the Metropolitan Company. 
Another contract—to sing with him in his 
company that tours the United States in 
spring and fall. Ah-Yoé in ‘?Oracolo,”’ with 
the great man himself, Micaela to Geraldine 
Farrar’s Carmen; Suzanne; Gilda. She had 
her chance that fal]l for a test with the greatest 
of the great, and generously they gave her the 
praise that was her due. From them reports 
came to the Metropolitan, and that winter 
she sang for the manager, Gatti-Casazza. 
| He liked her voice, but there was no opening 

at the moment. Later, perhaps . . . 

The little Mario did not wait. M. Wolff of 
the Opéra Comique had asked her to sing in 
France. She sailed. 
reached Paris, the message came, the message 
that gave her the greatest chance of her 
crowded little life—Gatti-Casazza called her to 
the Metropolitan. 

She expected but little that first year—she 
knew only too well the stern system that pre- 
vails in that august house. But she sang 
Micaela again—and the house loved it. She 
sang Juliet with Edward Johnson, Nedda in 
“Pagliacci,” Inez in “Africana,” and Gilda— 
and every one knew her promise. 

This year, in the first month of the season, 
she has sung nine times. Ah-Yoé with thegreat 
Scotti again. Gilda on a sacred Saturday af- 
ternoon subscription. Sophie with Jeritza 
in “Der Rosenkavalier.” 








A Lesson for Americans 

And this is an American girl, trained in 
America, with America for her only inspiration, 
with America as the driving power that kept 
her pushing on and on irresistibly to the goal 
her childish ambition had selected. It rather 
shakes the opinion we are all so quick to voice 
—that only the foreigner has a fair chance at 
success in this country. It even brings up the 
suspicion that perhaps, if Americans worked 
as hard as the foreigners—many of them come 
to this country after painstaking study un- 
believable to our impatience and passion for 
getting results, any results, so long as they are 
swift ones—they might succeed as well as the 
foreigners. For that persistence is bound to 
have its influence on character, and even on 
the voice itself. 

Queena Mario should be an inspiration for 
American girls. For she has shown what one 
American girl, unaided by any powerful diplo- 
matic patrons, alone, save for the exquisite 
| softness of her voice, can accomplish in the 
short space of a high school course. 


And then, when she 
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Polly, put the kettle on 
But don’t make tea. 

A cup of Steero, piping hot, 
It’s just the drink for me ! 


Aways ready —always 
delicious—hot STEERO 
bouillon is made in a minute. 
Just drop a STEERO bouil- 
lon cube into a cup and add 
boiling water. Its spicy good- 
ness makes STEERO atreat 
at any time—at tea, at din- 
ner, or just before bed-time. 
Add a STEERO bouillon 
cube to warmed-over dishes, 
gravy, hash or soup, for a 
tempting flavor that an ex- 
pert chef might envy. 


Send ro cents for STEERO bouillon cube 
samples and sixty-four-page cook book 


Schieffelin & Co, 7g William Street, New York 


Distrioutors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


STEERO 


Reg U S. Pat_Ofk, 


BOUILLON 
CUBES 


Patented Oct. 31,1911 








* SELFSEAL 
PRESSURE 
COOKER 


Cooks in 4 the time 
with }¢ the fuel 
Its simplicity makes 
it more convenient, 
less expensive. Best 

materials thruout. 
No thumbscrews! 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 


You Can’t Afford 
Not To Buy It! 
Where we have no agent we willsell you direct 
Selfseal Pressure Cooker Co., Inc., Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Here’s a Fine 
Water Bottle 


Today hardly a homeiswith- 
out a water bottle. Too little 
thought is given, however, to 
the quality of this household 
necessity—and its quality 
determines the satisfaction 
it gives. 

No. 40 “Wearever” Water 
Bottleismoulded-in-one-piece 
of strong, soft, smooth rub- 
ber. It willnotleak: Itstands 
hard and frequent use. The 
Patented Oval Neck makes it easy to fill, 
comfortable in use and strong where ordi- 
nary water bottles are weak. 


No.24 ‘Wearever’ Fountain 
Syringe is another great fa- 
vorite with people who want 
the best. It has no seams or 
bindings to leak. The tubing 
is full length and insures 
rapid flow. It hasa fullequip- 
ment of correctly designed 
screw pipes. 

Both No. 40 and No. 24 may 
be obtained from good 
dealers everywhere. If you 
have any trouble in securing 
either, advise us. 


At last, a Perfect Sponge 


Here’s a rubber sponge, the Faultless Natural 
Sponge, which can be wrung out like a wash 
cloth or sterilized in boiling water without 
fear of injury; yet you have never used a 
sponge that felt better on your skin. Velvety 
soft and smooth in texture. Has 
the natural sponge color. Three 
sizes: 25c, 50c, and $1.00. 


If youhaveany difficulty getting 
§ the Faultless Natural Sponge in 
7 your locality, advise us. 


The Faultless Rubber Company 
Dept. 2102 Ashland, Ohio 


FAULTLESS 
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y 
Stylish and youthful. Becoming to Madame and 
Mademoiselle. Completes the dress of your hair 
—eyen if bobbed. A Ribbon of hair in beautiful 
quality—put on in a jiffy. No. 77711._ Price 
$4.50. Rare shades and Greys extra. Money 
back if not satisfactory. 

Curls as illustrated $4.85 per Set. 
On Request Free Catalog—Every Variety 
GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS. 


FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 


100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 143, New York 


‘New Coiffiire 





ATPRNITY apparel with no ma- 
ternity look, Newest style book, 
dresses, coats, corsets, underwear, 
Patented features provide ample expan- 
sion, Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 


fane Bryant $265.7. New York 


6 4 B R E ED S Most Profitable chickens, 
ducks, turkeys and geese, 
Choice, pure-bred northern rajsed. Fowls, 
eggs and incubators at low prices. Amert- 
ca’s great poultry farm. At it 31 years. 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free, 
=R.F.NEUBERT Co., Bx883 Mankato, Minn 
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Putting You in Education 
(Continued from page 35) 


nation shall be jointly responsible, such as we 
have never known before. 

The covered wagon of our forefathers has 
given way to the automobile even in the re- 
motest parts of this country, yet one-half of our 
25,000,000 children are going to schools but 
little advanced beyond those our forefathers 
founded. It is even worse than that, for 
according to the last census 1,437,000 children 
from seven to thirteen years of age were listed 
as not attending any kind of educational 
institution. The foundation that means 
national strength and stability, or national 
weakness and insecurity, a few decades hence, 
is now being laid each day in our 275,000 
public schools by 700,000 teachers, and the 
time has arrived for this country to take stock 
of its educational facilities to ascertain if they 
are equal to the great responsibility imposed 
upon them. An educated citizenry is the first 
great need of today, just as it was the first 
great need of the new Republic in 1789. That 
the schools are not equal to this gigantic task 
was pointed out during the World War and has 
been repeatedly called to the attention of the 
American people since the hostilities ceased. 


A Constructive Program 
The War served but to intensify the con- 
ditions in education that were already becom- 
ing acute throughout the country, and some 
program for the improvement and develop- 


ment of public education in the United States | [ 


would have been necessary even had there 
been no war. Such a program was conceived 
and presented to the American people and their 
representatives in Congress by the National 
Education Association in cooperation with a 
number of leading national organizations of 
men and women, prominent among whom 
were the American Federation of Teachers 
and the American Federation of Labor. The 
principles for which these friends of public 
education stand are embodied in the Education 
Bill, known as the Towner-Sterling Bill in the 
last Congress, and now awaiting action in this 
Congress. Senator Thomas Sterling of South 
Dakota re-introduced the Bill in the Senate, 
and Honorable Alden Reed of New York is 
sponsoring it in the House of Representatives. 
In accordance with the provisions of this Bill 
we maintain: 

First, that the Federal Government should 
increase the effective operation of its existing 
activities in education by unifying them in a 
Department of Education under a Secretary 
in the Cabinet of the President. The creation 
of such a Department, we are convinced, will 
provide the sanction and recognized leader- 
ship necessary to the highest development of 
our public school system. 

Second, that the Federal Government should 
extend the established principles of Federal 
Aid to the States in order to encourage and 
assist the States in the development of a pro- 
gram which will eliminate certain recognized 
defects in our educational system existing quite 
generally throughout the country. 

Third, that these desired ends can be ob- 
tained without interfering with the rights of 
the states to control, organize, administer, and 
supervise their own schools. 

Sound and efficient administration demands 
the organization of a Department of Educa- 
tion. ‘The present activities of the Federal 
Government with respect to education are 
scattered and unrelated. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation occupies a subordinate position in the 
Department of the Interior; the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, a semi-independent 
organization, administers federal aid for indus- 
trial education and home economics, and other 
educational activities of the government are 
administered by several different departments. 
That there should be a reorganization and 
coordination of these activities is universally 
accepted. The Federal Government appro- 
priated for education for the year 1920-1921, 
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“T’m fine, thanks;.,, 
how are YOU?” 





Happy, healthy babies use the 


Mizpah 


NON - COLIC 


Nurser 


The Nipple with the Safety -Valve 


ae LAST, anipple for sanitary, easily 

cleaned wide-mouth bottles that is really 
soft and pliable. Shaped like a natural breast. 
Made of pure gum. Yet it positively will not 
collapse. 


Safety-valve (A-B) admits air as food is taken, make 
ing nursing easy and preventing vacuum which causes 
much colic. Ribs inside of tip insure free flow of 
food, even when baby bites sides together. ¢ 


Broad rim (C) grips bottle firmly. Won’t leak or sli 
off. May be cleansed by boiling. Fits any wide-mout! 
nursing bottle. Exceptionally easy to 
put on the bottle. Recommended by 
leading physicians, hospitals and do- 
mestic-science institutes. 


Mizpah wide-mouth nursing bottle 
has straight sides, no neck. Can be 
thoroughly cleaned like a tumbler. 


Mizpah Nurser, complete, 35c. Large 
nipple or bottle separately, 20c each. 
At your druggists’. 

To introduce large 

nipple, sample will 

be sent for 10c to 

cover mailing costs. 
For those mothers who still 
usethe narrow-neck bottles 
we offer the small Mizpah 
nipple. It has the same 
safety-valve (A-B), the in- 
side ribs and the firm- 
gripping tim-which make 
Mizpah nipples unequaled. 
Price, 5c each at druggists’, 
or sample sent absolutely 
free upon request of any 
mother or physician. 


The Walter F. Ware Co. 
1012 SpringSt., Philadelphia, Pa 

















PAT, NO, 
380835 
Cut open view 
of small nipple 
No. 56 for nar- 
rowneck bottle 





PAT, NO, 380835 


Large nipple 
#76 on Mizpah 
Nurser. Cut open 
and turned -back 
to show safety- 
Foe (A-B) and 

oad rim (C). » 


Al MMT YE a 


(PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING) 


Standc in any space 35 inches wide! 


Yet its 36 arms give 40 FT. HANGING AREA, 
> _. ample for average ironing—‘‘tre- 
mendous capacity for its compara- 
tively small floor space,’”’ says N. Y. 
- Tribune, Use one or all arms 

¥ atonce. IT REVOLVE 

ean_ iron sitting down, 
ROLLS ANYWHERE. Dry or 
=» air your clothes over regis- 
ter, by radiator or in sun, 
Indispensable where there 
are small children and in 
sewing room. Saves steps, 
stooping, bending. Folds up 
out of way when not in use. 
Hard wood; 5 ft. 10 inches 
tall; nothing torust or stain, 
Serves a lifetime. Send NOW for 
interesting folder. Mention deal- 

er s name, 
H. G. WOOD MFG. CO. 

Dept. A-8 Dexter, Maine 
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The clean, highly-refined oil 
for sewing machines, phonogTanhs, 


My —f radio equipment, bicycles, , 

Dr guns, etc. Lubricates, pre- |] 
vents rust. Nocolor, es 
stain or odor. Wi 
notgum. Finepolish § 
for piano cases,auto- 
mobiles, etc. | Buy 07 
Nyoil of your dealer 


or write \ 
W. F. NYE, New Badford, Mass. §) ===" ( 
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t’ You, Too, Can 
Have Her Charm 
ee charm of many 


' an adorable Carolina 

belle is bestowed by be- 
witching, luxuriant hair. 
Youcan have it, too; use 
CARO-Co Cocoanut Oil Shampoo—from 
the Sunny South! It will make your 
hair soft and satiny and a joy to arrange 
into your favorite coiffure. Your own 
druggist verylikely has genuine CARO-Co. 
Ask him today! 


Liberal sample sent for 10c 


Two New CARO-Co Creations— 


now in preparation, will be announced 
in detail very shortly. 








CARO-CO. LABORATORIES 
UNION, S. C. 







COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 





Just set the 
indicator 


Don’t be a slave to your 
furnace. The day you 
get your “Minneapolis” 
just set the indicator for 
the dayand night temper- 
ature you desire. Then you can bliss- 
fully forget about dampers, drafts and 
valves. No more heat regulation by 
guess work, All done automatically, 
with scientific accuracy. 

For example, you want your temper- 
ature at 70 degrees during the day. At 
11:30 P. M. you want the temperature 
to fall to 60 degrees for the night. And 
return to 70 degrees at 6:30 A.M., get- 
ting-up time. Just set the indicator 
accordingly. Installed in a few hours 
on any type of heating plant, using 
any fuel. Saves 4 to % on fuel bills. 
Write for free booklet, “The Con- 
venience of Comfort”. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2764 Fourth Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
* Branch offices in principal cities 


The AAINNEAPOLIS ” 


Heat REGULATOR 


“THE HEART OF THE HEATING PLANT 






$149,608,482. The United States Bureau of 
Education, commonly recognized as the one 
governmental agency providing for national 
leadership, received for maintenance during 
the same year $162,045. The creation of a 
Department of Education is thus amply justi- 
fied upon the basis of the present educational 
activity of our National Government. The 
primary argument for a Department of Edu- 
cation is the manifest need for an adequate 
and comprehensive plan of cooperation between 


the Federal Government and the states for} 


the promotion of public education. 

We recognize that the conduct of education 
is a state function, each state being primarily 
responsible for the support and management 


of its public schools. The Constitution of the ' 


United States reserved the sovereign power 
over education to the states respectively, or 
to the people, and every precaution has been 
taken to safeguard the rights of the states in 
this function. The Bill has been written in full 
recognition of this principle, and provides that 
“all the educational facilities encouraged by 
the provisions of this Act and accepted by a 
State shall be organized, supervised, and ad- 
ministered exclusively by ‘the legally consti- 
tuted State and local educational authorities 
of said State, and the Secretary of Education 
shall exercise no authority in relation thereto; 
and this Act shall not be construed to imply 
Federal control of education within the States 
nor to impair the freedom of the States in the 
conduct and management of their respective 
school systems.” The creation of this Depart- 
ment is justified by the general welfare pro- 
vision of the Constitution, by which the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor came into existence. 

The Education Bill now before Congress 
provides a plan of cooperation between the 
Department of Education and the states in 
the training and development of the future 
citizens of the nation, without encroaching in 
any way upon the rights and prerogatives of 
the states. It further provides that the 
Department shall undertake studies and in- 
vestigations in the field of education and that 
research shall be undertaken in illiteracy; 
immigrant education; public school education 
with special reference to rural education; 
physical education, which shall include health 
education, recreation, and sanitation; the 
preparation and supply of competent teachers 
for the public schools; higher education; and 
in such other fields as the Secretary of Educa- 
tion may deem necessary. Education is not 
a static process; continuous research must be 
made into its various fields that it may effec- 
tively discharge the great obligation placed 
upon it, that of developing a citizenship 
physically, intellectually, and morally sound, 
ready to meet the changing conditions of our 
modern life. Such a Department would be 
of the greatest assistance in the solution of 
complex problems in public education that are 
common to all the states. Manifestly it would 
be far more economical for the Federal Govern- 
ment to carry on extensive investigations in 
the field of education through a Department 
of Education, as is now being done through 
the Department of Agriculture, than for each 
state to make independent investigations. 


A National Council 


That there may be the most effective co- 
operation between the states and the nation 
there is established a National Council of 
Education, of which each State Superintendent 
or Commissioner of Education shall be an ex- 
officio member, together with twenty-five 
prominent educators representing the different 
interests in education and twenty-five citizens, 
not educators, to be appointed by the Secretary 
of Education “to consult and advise with the 
Secretary of Education on subjects relating 
to the promotion and development of educa- 
tion in the United States.” This Council, 
meeting once a year, will give the Secretary of 
Education the benefit of the advice of the 
leaders of education in all the states and pro- 
vide an effective means of disseminating sug- 
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tie jf vie Gi ve 


Little accidents are con- 
stantly happening. So “Vase- 
line” Petroleum Jelly is needed 
every day, in every home. It 
relieves the pain of burns, 
aids cuts, eases the children’s 
bumps, and many other little 
ailments. ‘‘Vaseline” Jelly 
soothes skin troubles. It is ab- 
solutely pure, too—as well as 
helpful. In bottles and tubes. 


CHESEBROUGH MEG. CO., Cons’d 
17 State Street New York 


‘Vaseline 


Reg US.Pat.O£ 


PETROLEUM JELLY 





ments— Visiting Cards 
Samples on request. Moderate prices 


HAUSLER & CO. WASHINGTON, 


PRAM ad all Vaal Maal ad ad bast Mast iad Mad Nal Nadl Nasl Neal at Wal edt Masl Nast Maal Mel 


Nash 


YARN SAMPLES FREE 


PEACE DALE: Mitts, 
Dope. 152,25 Madison Ort, Vew York. 


SEND me FREE orer 


120 Feautful Samfrlee 
Peace Dake { Yanue,. 
44¢t 27¢ mid 


ane... ------ FOS Pee St 
midst eee ee te eee ee 
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More real dollar value, | 
more aatty) than you 
4%-\ ever bought before. Now 
is the time to do that 
planting of small fruit, § 
shrubs, fruit trees, to 
improve that city,town 
orcountry lot. Finest § 
garietics, highest quality, 
lowest prices in years, 


EVERGREENG 
2 At Lowest Prices 


For ornamental. planting-- 
cost very little--show up big. 
| A few of themadd conslder- 

# able beauty to home grounds 
~increase value of propert, 
hundreds of doilars.Al) vari- 

eties--all sizes. 

Also all varieties of ever- 

greens for windbreaks to 

shelter farm homes and fn- 

crease farm value. Prices 
& from $2.60 per 100 up--de- 
vending upon size 


and variety. N 
| 100 


Straw- 

‘ berry plants, 

choice of 8 varieties,$1. 

Red or Black Raspberries, 

20 for $1. Concord Grapes, 12 for $1. 

8 Spirea Van Houtei (Brid Wreath) ‘or 
$1 Snowberry, lyr.,5for$ Cc 

rant, lyr., 6 fo 

7 varieties for 20 for 

$1, 4assorted Phlox for $1, 25 Aspara- 

gus for $1 Many other bargains in catalog 


Wonderful Raspberry FREE 
TO CUSTOMERS. 7 nee 
Biggest Raspberry 
grown, only a few 
ofthese plants 4 
available, Given £% 
free to all cus- 
tomers. Write 
today for infor- 
mation and free 
catalog, 
EARL FERRIS ¥ 
MURSERY co. 
323 Bridge St., 
Hampton, lowa 

























Colored 
Catalog 


Bhows fruit trees, 
6mall fruits, shrubs 
wevergreens—of al 
warieties—in actual 
colors,landscape 
ikketches and cole 


‘om grower 
frect to you 
Bt big saving. 





Our 1924 Spring Catalog will 


be sent free upon request. 
Itis bright and the most easily 
read Seed Catalog 
published, describ- 
ing new novelties 
and many attrac- 
tive offers of flow- 
ers and vegetables 
illustrated in 
color. Catalog 























Our new Garden 


Color harmony free. Send 
Chart (which cannot for your 
be supplied by any copy to- 
other seedsmen) solves % day. 


the problem of colorgroup- 
ing. The price of this chart 
with other helpful material $2. 
Fully described in our catalog. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., Inc. 
FLORAL PARK, N. ¥. 
Consolidated with Edward T. Bromfield Seed Co. 


Golden Buttercup 
Poppy 


Flowers of pure gold, 2 inches across, 
on long stiff stems. Bushy plants 18 
inches high. Bloom freely from July 
to October. Easy to grow. 

Fine for Cut Flowers 


Keep five to six days in water. Send 
* 10 cents for packet of 200 seeds, with 


Seed and Nursery Catalogue, also 
illustrated booklet, 
zi “Planning and Planting 
¥ ~ the Home Grounds,” 


Templin-Crockett- 
, Bradley Company 
so” 5706 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


Fale grom ROSES- 


Your choice of the world’s best roses—60 glorious 
acres of them. Robust, free blooming, richly shaded. 
All varieties of climbers, ramblers, hardy tea and 
June roses, ready for planting. 

A Post Card Brings Our 1924 Catalog 

You can depend on every S. & H. offering. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 472 Painesville, Ohio 


Trees—Shrubs—Vines 


New low prices. 


























Direct from our nur- 
Illustrated 64-page catalog FREE. 


series, 





1 
) GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
1821 Green St., Rochester, N.Y. 


SS 
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Putting You in Education 


gestions for the improvement of education 
based upon the results of research and investi- 
gation carried on by the Federal Department 
and recommendation of the Council. The 
recommendations of the Secretary can never 
be mandatory. His influence will depend upon 
the soundness of his recommendations and the 
strength and wisdom of his leadership. 

There is nothing new in the plan of federal 
aid for the promotion of education within the 


states. I’rom the very foundation of our 
government the nation has wisely aided 
the states in the development of their 


schools by grants of land and money, and 
the constitutionality of this procedure has 
been established for all time by the decision 
of the Supreme Court last spring in regard 
to the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act. 
President Harding, in his address to Congress 
on November 21, 1 stated the case for 
federal aid as follows: “TI believe in govern- 
ment aid becomingly bestowed. We have 
aided industry through our tariffs; we have 
aided railway transportation in land grants 
and loans. We have aided the construction of 
market roads and the improvement of inland 
waterways. We have aided reclamation and 
irrigation and the development of water power; 
we have loaned for seed grains in anticipation 
of harvests. It has all been commendable and 
highly worth while.” 

Dr. Frank Crane says, “If there is any one 
thing in which Federal aid is justified, it is 
education.” 

“That the aid thus far given in lands or in 
money has resulted in promotion of the general 
welfare there can be little doubt. But there 
are present-day exigencies not within the scope 
of existing legislation, to aid in meeting which 
is, in my judgment, the imperative duty of the 
general Government,” argues Senator Sterling, 
one of the authors of the bill. 

The Education Bill grants to the Federal 
Government the power to extend aid to the 
states for five specific purposes: for removing 
illiteracy; Americanizing the foreign-born; 
establishing effective programs of physical 
education; providing well-qualified teachers 
for all public schools; and equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities within the states. It is well 
to note here that the bill does not appropriate 
one dollar. It only authorizes the appropriation 
of certain sums for the five specific purposes 
named, “or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary,” and it is not incumbent upon any state 
to accept this federal aid unless it so desires. 
Again, the complete autonomy of the states is 
guaranteed, for at the end of each section 
authorizing an appropriation is added the pro- 
vision ‘‘that all funds appropriated” for the 
particular purpose specified “shall be dis- 
tributed and administered in accordance with 
the laws of said state in like manner as the 
funds provided by state and local educational 
authorities for the same purpose, and the state 
and local educational authorities of said state 
shall determine the courses of study, plans, 
and methods for carrying out the purposes of 
this section in said state, in accordance with 
the laws thereof.” In other words, the Secre- 
tary of Education is given no mandatory 
power, nor is he permitted to establish any 
executive standards. 


22 
22, 





What the States Must Do 


In order to make effective the purpose of 
the National Government, the bill provides 
that states which share in any appropriation 
which may be made for the equalization 
of educational opportunity shall provide: 
““(a) A legal school term of at least twenty- 
four weeks in each year for the benefit of all 
the children of school age in such state. 
(b) A compulsory school attendance law re- 
quiring all children between the ages of seven 
and fourteen to attend some school for at least 
twenty-four weeks of each year. (c) That the 
English language shall be the basic language 
of instruction in the common school branches 
in all schools, public and private.’ No one 


Until you have grown Kunderd Gladioli 
you have never known how beautiful the glad- 
lolus is. So that you may know their beauty, 
I will send you one of my “Surprise” pack- 
ages prepaid for $1.10. Each contains a collec- 
tion of ten varieties—no two alike—but not 
labeled. If under names, each collection would 
cost at least $3.00. Do not send stamps. 
Kunderd Gladioli Catalog—Sent Free 
Write for a copy ») 
to-day —it gives aoa 
my personal cultural Ws 
instructions and ms : 
shows how easy it We 
is to grow these <& - 
beautiful flowers, 
A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 66, Goshen, Ind 
U.S. A. 
The Originator of 
The Rufied Gladioius 


SEED BOOK FREE 


176 Pages, completely illustrated, with beauti- 
ful, colored cover, and full of facts and sound 
advice for greater success. in growing vegeta- 
bles and flowers. Maule’s tested seeds aresure 
to grow. Send a postal for your copy TODAY. 


M. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 


w 
837 Maule Building, Dept. A, Phila., Pa. 


MAULES SEEDS 


Once Grown ~Always Grown 


Gladiolus 





‘Blooms from June 
Until October 


25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 


We make this offer to introduce our 
flower and garden seeds. Only one set 
to each person. Must be ordered before 
April Ist, 1924. These bulbs will bloom 
the first year. Bulbs grown on our north- 
ern farm bloom early, are hardy, produce 
bigger, better blossoms, 

Garden Cultivation Book Free! 

Explains the cultivation of our big line 
of Northern-grown, field, flower and gar- 
den seeds. Our peas, beans and potatoes 
insure big money-making crops. Used 
everywhere by professional growers. Write 
for our book today. 

LOU S. DARLING SEED CO, 
1003 Michigan St. Petoskey, Mich. 


Four NEw ZINNIAS 


“Oriole,”’ orange and 



































“Sunrise,’’ soft glowing pink. 
gold. ‘Crimson Monarch’’ largest of all. ‘Exquisite’ 
old rose. 50 seeds each kind 50c. Postpaid, Just 
some of many new Flowers, Vegetables, Perennials and 
Roses found in our new Seed & Plant Book, Send for 


oy TA eae 


54 STONE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
















Buy GUARANTEED 
Trees— Plants—Shrubs 


Guarantee on every order blank. Superior 
stock of our own growing. sold direct at 
lowest prices. Everything for the suburban 
home, fruit grower and fermer. Dr. Wor- 
cester, Hardy Peach and Ohio BeautyApple, 
valuable, new, profitable varieties; genuine 
sold only by us. ond for FREE planting 
book and catalorue. 

WOODLAWN NURSFRIES 
889 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 











GARDEN BOOK 


is more than a catalogue—it is an indis- 
pensable guide to success in growing Vege- 
tables or Flowers. Many thousands of 
amateur and professional gardeners rely 
almost wholly on its expert advice and are 
never without a copy. 

Hundreds of pictures, some in natural 
colors, feature the Dreer specialties in 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs and add much to 
the interest of the book. 


We will gladly send you a copy 
of this invaluable Garden Book free, 
if you will mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














CATALOG 


FREE TO GARDEN LOVERS 


Ape: you how to make your 
home surroundings beautiful. 
Giyes complete list of Wagner 
Roses, Hardy Flowers, Bulbs, 
Shrubs, Trees and Hyergreens. 
Explains the mail service Land- 
scape Department. 

Whether yours is a small gar- 
den or a large estate, you will 
profit by the Wagner Catalog. 

Write today for No. 335, 

Wagner Park Nurseries 
Box 55 Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen — Landscape Gar- 
deners—F lorists 


BUISTS SEEDS 
Free GardenGuide _ 


This 138-page, fully illustrated book tells 
how, when and what to plant to have the 
choicest vegetables and flowers. 


Special Coupon Offer 


The coupon included in our Garden Guide 
saves you 25c. on seed purchases of $1.00 
or more. Write today for this book and 
money-saving coupon. 

Free flower seeds with orders of 50c. or more 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Established 1828 

Dept. D. Philadelphia 


DiXGEEROSES 





Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, 
for every one anywhere. Plant any 
t Old favorites and new and rare 
sorts, the cream of the world’s 
> productions. ‘“‘Dingee Roses” 
known as the best for 73 
years, Safe delivery guaran- 
teed anywhere in U.S. Write 

for a copy of 


Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1924. It’s FREE 

Mlustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses’’ 

oe natural colors. It’s more than a catalog—it’s the 

lifetime experience of the Oldest and Leading Rose Growers in 

America. practical work on rose and flower culture for the 

amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses and other plants, bulbs and 
seeds and tells how to grow them. Edition Limited. 


a 


in 


70 Greenhouses 


Esta 85 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 251 West Grove, Pa. 


VICK’S..ane1GUIDE 


For 1924 75th Anniversary Edition’ 
Now ready—leading authority on vegetable, farm and 
flower seeds, plants, bulbs. Handsomely illustrated, 
Planting instructions. Best yet. Send for free copy today. 
VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y- 
72 Stone Street The Flower City 











has suggested that these requirements are too 
high, or that they in any way interfere with tht 
right of the states to control their own schools. 

The fact that there are 5,000,000 confessed 
illiterates in this country, over 3,000,000 of 
whom are native-born Americans, constitutes 
at once a national liability and a national 
menace. The further fact that one man in 
every four who was drafted and sent across 
the seas “‘to make the world safe for democ- 
racy” could neither read a newspaper in Eng- 
lish nor write a letter home—abilities which 
every democracy should provide—will forever 
be a blot on our history. Of the 3,208,446 men 
under thirty who were examined between 
December 15, 1917, and September 11, 1918, 
040,419 were rejected for general military 
service on account of physical deficiencies 
most of which might have been prevented in 
early life through a far-reaching program of 
physical education and health service. The 
nation that has a right to draft its young men 
for military service surely has a corresponding 
obligation to see that they are physically, 







intellectually, and morally fitted to render | 


such service. Millions of people wholly unin- 
formed and out of sympathy with American 
ideals are living in our country today. One 
out of eight of our people were born in a foreign 
country—14,000,000 in all, of whom 8,000,000 
came from countries in which from twenty- 
five to eighty percent of the population is 
illiterate. 


Children of the Foreign-Born 

In 1920 there were 16,784,299 people in the 
United States one or both of whose parents 
were foreign-born. These people, being native- 
born, have the right of the ballot—the same 
right which the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers proudly claim. How well are they 
prepared to exercise that sacred right? That 
this is a national problem and a national 
responsibility of the first magnitude surely 
can not be questioned, and it is high time 
that constructive measures should be adopted 
to prevent this sore spot from eating further 
into the very vitals of our nation. Citizenship 
in this country is of a dual nature; a citizen of 
Tennessee or of Massachusetts is likewise a 
citizen of the United States. The National 
Government can no longer with safety place 
upon the forty-eight states the whole burden 
of the preparation of its citizens for their full 
civic duties. 

Physical inferiority affects the whole nation 
and not merely those directly concerned. 
Hookworm in Alabama makes raw cotton 
more expensive in Massachusetts. Tubercu- 
losis in Massachusetts adds to the cost of cloth 
in Iowa. Mr. Herbert Hoover’s Committee 
on Waste in Industry estimated that ‘“‘the 
economic loss to the nation from preventable 
disease and death is $1,800,000,000 yearly 
among those gainfully employed. There is 
experimental basis for the statement that this 
loss could be materially reduced and leave an 
economic balance in the working population 
alone over and above the cost of prevention 
of at least one billion dollars annually.” 

President Coolidge has tersely said, “The 


need of civilization today is the need of | 


teachers.” H. G. Wells places the responsi- 


bility for the future where it properly belongs, | 
priest or | 


“The teacher—whether mother, 
schoolmaster—is the real maker of history; 
rulers, statesmen, and soldiers do but work 
out the possibilities of cooperation or conflict 
the teacher creates.” This is the conclusion 
we all reach when we take the trouble to think 
it through, yet the nation complacently sits 
by in the full knowledge that the strength of 
the teaching personnel of our country is far 
short of what it should be. The fundamental 
weakness of our schools today is to be found 
in the immaturity, the brief tenure, and the 
inadequate preparation of an overwhelming 
majority of those to whom the future welfare 
of the Republic is entrusted. 

It is futile to speak of the public schools as 
the bulwark of American democracy when 
more than 100,000 of our teachers are less 






THE PLAIN 
TRUTH ABOUT 








Burpee’s Annual 


‘The Leading American 
Seed Catalog 


OR 1924 we are offering some of the 

finest new varieties that have been 
introduced in recent years. Amongst 
the Burpee Novelties is our wonderful 
New Sweet Pea, The President 
Harding, named by special permissien 
of the late President of the United States. 


























In our new catalog we are also offering 
for the first time the Philadelphia Bush 
Lima, which is the earliest and most 
prolific of all Lima Beans, and two New 
Sweet Corns, Delicious and Sunny- 
brook, which are a new development 
out of our famous Golden Bantam. New 
Giant Snapdragons, New Zinnias, 
New Dahlias, New Gladioli, and a 
New Self-Pruning Tomato are some of 
the new creations which are offered this 
year exclusively by W. Atlee Burpee 
Company. 


Burpee’s Annual is our catalog. It is 





the catalog that tells the plain truth 
about.the Best Seeds That Grow. 


If you are interested in gardening 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to 
you free. Write for your Annual 
today. 


Gemomsesees TEAR HERE Sos 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 
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New Spring Styles in 


Bix-Make 


DAY DRESSES 


You will find ready in your 
favorite department store a 
complete assortment of the 
new DIX-MAKE styles for 
Spring,—smart, practical, 
thoroughly well made, and 
always economical. 


Pictured is an effective mod- 
H{ el in fine Gingham, with 
collar, cuffs, pocket trim- 
mings and novelty vestee 
effect of hemstitched and 
embroidered ecru cambric. 


Ask for Style No. 537, in Blue, 
Helio, Green, and Tangerine. 
Sizes 36 to 46. Price, $6.50. 


Look for the Dix Label. Every 
Dress is guaranteed. Pricesrange 
from $3.00 to $7.50. Mail orders 
for the dress shown will be filled 
promptly. 
HENRY A. DIX & SONS 
CORPORATION 
DIX BUILDING 

















NEW YORK 











dhe Baby Bathinette 
Portable Folding-Tub and Dressing-Table 
Combined at Cost of One Article 


Mother can sit or stand at the Bath- 
inette to bathe and dress baby in comfort 
and safety. Stooping and dangerous 
lifting is done away with. 

When bathing is finished, one arm holds baby 
while Mother’s other hand easily raises can- 
vas dressing-table to position. Soft 
and comfortable, with cretonne 
ockets fer toilet necessities. 
Folds compactly. Strong frame, 
special soft rubberized-fabrie tub, 
nickel-plated fittings, nothing to 
rust, very durable. For sale by all 
good department and furniture 
stores, or sent direct. Write for 
descriptive folder No.13 and prices, 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG, CO., 
430 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Who also make the 
KIDDIE-KOOP 


Mrs. E. S. Chilcott made $50.51 
in a single week 
You can do as well taking orders for our exclusive 
Dress Materials. Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, etc. 
Experience desirable but not necessary. 
Write to-dayf or free booklet. 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Inc. 
Dept. 114, Binghamton, N. Y." 
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Putting You in Education 


than twenty-two years of age; when 30,000 
have had no education beyond the eighth grade 
of the elementary school and 300,000 have 
had no special professional preparation for the 
work of teaching. Too high a tribute can not 
be paid to that army of high-minded, patriotic, 
self-sacrificing teachers—men and women— 
who have “carried on” in the face of almost 
overwhelming odds, and who will by virtue 
of their devotion, courage, and wisdom yet 
lead us out of the national dilemma in which 
we have found ourselves. It will not detract 
from the service they have rendered to state 
that the 10,000,000 boys and girls now under 
the tutelage of these youthful, untrained 
teachers have no chance of arriving at ma- 
turity prepared for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. Since upon the knowledge, abil- 
ity, insight, and ideals of these teachers will 
depend in the final analysis the contribution 
of the schools-to the welfare of the nation, 
it is of the utmost importance that the National] 
Government take steps in the immediate future 
to remedy this truly alarming situation. 


The Country School 

Equality of opportunity is the cardinal prin- 
ciple of democracy. Intelligence alone can 
preserve it and make it safe for the nation and 
the world. All the evidence produced in the 
last few years, however, shows that the coun- 
try child in our democracy does not now have 
an equal chance with the city child, nor with 
the country child in many European countries, 
for education and preparation for citizenship 
in community, state and nation. He deserves 
it, and the safety of our democracy demands it. 

“The nation’s crop of children comes mainly 
from the farms no less than the food crops,” 
we are told by a recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The country school, 
then, has a double burden—that of educating 
both the resident rural population and the 
increasingly large numbers who flock to the 
cities. A reliable authority estimates that 
five-sixths of the ministers, six-sevenths.of the 
college professors of the entire country, three- 
fourths of the men in authority in city churches, 
and about the same proportion of the influ- 
ential men of affairs in the city—merchants, 
manufacturers, brokers, lawyers—were born 
and reared in rural regions. While this may 
be an exaggeration, it is sufficiently in accord 
with past and present observations to indicate 
that the city is largely dependent upon the 
country for the renewal of its population, for 
leadership in all lines of business, for its 
spiritual guidance, and for the preservation 
of the best in its civilization. . Truly has 
Emerson said, “If the cities were not reenforced 
from the fields they would have rotted, ex- 
ploded, and disappeared long ago.” The 
supreme importance of rural education can 
not be questioned, and it must be dealt with 
in the future as an urban as well as a rural 
problem, as a national as well as a state and 
local problem. * 

The ability of the statessand local com- 
munities to support education varies greatly. 
From the latest information available we learn 
that the per capita wealth in the several states 
varies from $909 to $7603. The contrast is 
even more startling when we observe that the 
wealth per pupil from the age of five to twenty 
years varies from $2350 to $31,904. The in- 
come derived by citizens of the wealthier states 
is dependent upon a market that is nation- 
wide. Incomes and excess profits taxes and 
internal revenue receipts generally are collected 
very largely in the states engaged in the manu- 
facture and distribution of goods. These in- 
comes and profits are derived from sales made 
to citizens throughout the nation. For ex- 
ample: during the fiscal year 1920-1921 the 
State of North Carolina paid’ $79,573,000 in 
internal revenue on the manufacture of to- 
bacco. The product was used and the taxes 
actually paid throughout ‘the length and 
breadth of the land. 

The struggle for tax-supported public edu- 


Easy to use— 
and 





Women Know 
how handy it is 


The carpet sweeper is the housewife’s 
friend for the many-times-a-day sweep- 
ing—litter, threads, crumbs—the daily 
dust and grit. 


It is a most efficient sweeping device— 
most convenient for every day—easy to 
use and easy to empty. 


The Bissell is really indispensable in the 
house, no matter what other cleaning de- 
vices may be in use. 
A Bissell Cyco Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweeper is 
much more than a box with four wheels and a 
brush. It is a perfected mechanism—patented. 
Thorough work, easy running and a life of 10 to 
15 years. Sold byturniture, hardware. department 
and housefurnishing stores everywhere at aroun 
$5.00, depending upon grade and locality. Book- 
let on request. . 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

230 Erie Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


* BISSELL’S 


Carpet Sweeper 








(Your Own Pasonal 
Embossed Stationeny 


HERE is the distinctive 

personal correspon- 
dence paper you have been 
looking for. It must not 
and cannot be confused 
with ordinary printed sta- 





tionery. The lettering is 
Taised. 
Your name and address 


actuall embossed (not 
printed) on sheets and en- 
velopes; My ‘“‘ Cameo” 
process (patented) | pos- 
itively produces a!! the 
rich and distinctive ap- 
pearance of expensive 
die engraving, with an 
added Justre which is both 
exquisiteand exclusive. 

A lis tof my thousands . 
upon t housands of gaticfied, customers includes the socially promi 
nent and particular people in almost every community. I ship with 
an unconditional guarantee that if you are not entirely pleas 
and satisfied, your remittance will be returned, upon request—an 
you may keep the 


. 100 correct size “Club” single sheets 
(6 7-8 x5 5-8) and ‘ 


oper 
( ; fod tong pointed flap envelopes, all embossed (3 
lines or less) with 100 extra sheets plain, prepaid for $2.00; for em 
borsing entire 200 sheets add $.50, or— 

100 double (folded) sheets and 100 envelopes all embossed for 
$2.00. our choice of white, gray, blue or buff paper. Embossing 
colors: Blue, black, gold, jade, green or royal purple. 

. Just tell me—(1) single or folded sheets, (2) color. paper 
as (4) pene plainly what you want on paper an 
enclose check, money order or currency for $2.00, 
sissippi $2.20. 


WALLACE BROWN, 223 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


(3) color 
envelopes, (5) 
(West of Mis- 





When You Build 


Natco Homes can be erected quickly 
and economically because the units of 
Natco Hollow Tile are large and re- 
quire less time for laying, thereby 
effecting a saving in expensive ma- 
son's time. Natco Hollow Tile can be 
used in all types of buildings and as- 
sures life-long comfort and savings. 


Our Free Book 


Natco Homes,” well illustrated with 
pictures and floor plans of attractive 
Natco dwellings will be sent free on 
request. Write for a copy. 


NATIONAL: FIRE: PR@FING-COMPANY 
1209 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 


than most other roses 

that we guarantee them to bloom or re- 

eo fund your money. We also put a durable 

aap white star label with our name and 

/ the name of the rose on the plant 
-@ as the sign of that quality which enables , 

us to make this remarkable guarantee. 


Send for 52 page illustrated catalog FREE 
jf CONARD & JONES CO., Robt. Pyle, Pres. 


Rose Specialists Box 64 West Grove, Pa. 


If you are planning a garden, write to-day 
for the Storrs & Harrison Guide for 1924 


To help you plan. ‘That’s the first office of this 
finely illustrated catalog. It makes the attainment 
of a beautiful and fruitful garden easy. Flower and 
vegetable seeds listed are from time-proved strains 
with many new varieties. Contains valuable infor- 
mation on planting; covers every need of the grower. 
For 70 years, S, & H, seeds, trees, plants and shrubs 
have been the choice of professional gardeners, or- 
chardists and nurserymen. Our 1200 fertile acres 
afford infinite selection. Don’t handicap your garden. 
Write to-day for this descriptive and helpful catalog. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 509 Painesville, Ohio 


Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big profits. 
How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, ete. Write for free booklet, “‘Cooking for 
Profit.’’ American School of Economics, 872 E, 58th St., Chicago 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy to-day. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 215, New Castle, Ind. 











cation in this country has been long and diffi- 
cult and the battle is not yet won. We have 
come to believe that the wealth of the nation, 
wherever it is, must be taxed for the education 
of the children, wherever they are. Nothing 
short of this is equitable and in thorough 
accord with the principles of democracy we 
profess. 

The plan for federal aid in the Education 
Bill does not propose that the National Gov- 
ernment shall pay one-half the cost of educa- 
tion in these five different fields. It does pro- 
pose that Congress shall appropriate certain 
sums of money, provided the states will ap- 
propriate equal amounts to be used in remedy- 
ing the defects we have specified. The end 
sought by the bill is the stimulation of the 
states to undertake and to do this work effec- 
tively. The doing of this work will result in 
great national benefit. It is but fair that the 
nation should help toward the payment of 
expenditures necessary to securing it. If a 
lighthouse can be built in Boston Harbor at 
national expense on the ground of national 
benefit, every expenditure contemplated in the 
Education Bill can be defended on exactly the 
same basis. 

Ample data are available to show that federal 
appropriations of this character have proved 
to be the stimulation their proponents claimed 
for them. In 1916, twenty-two states pro- 
vided $3,418,719 for vocational education. 
With federal sanction and aid forty-eight 
states had developed a program of vocational 
education in 1921, which they supported by 
appropriations of $14,377,502. For the same 
year the Federal Government appropriated 
only $3,097,932. 

It has been argued by some people that the 
nation can not afford to appropriate the large 
sum of $100,000,000 or any substantial portion 
thereof for the promotion of education. The 
figures as to the expenditures of the American 
people for luxuries and non-essentials issued 
by the Treasury Department, June 11, 1920, 
prove beyond a doubt that we have the ability 
to pay for the things we want. A nation that 
can pay one billion dollars in one year for 
candy, two billions for tobacco, five billions 
more for luxurious food, and three billions 
for joy riding, races, pleasure resorts, et cetera, 
is not only able to pay for education, but can 
ill afford not to do so. These figures are so 
huge that it is difficult to comprehend them. 
Perhaps it would be clearer to most of us to 
state that the people of the United States 
spent, in 1920, 173 times as much for luxuries 
and non-essentials as the maximum amount 
authorized to be appropriated under the pro- 
visions of the Education Bill. 

The time has come when the welfare of the 
nation demands an adequate recognition of its 
educational interests by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The program for the promotion and 
improvement of public education throughout 
the country is so fundamentally sound, so 
thoroughly inherent in the basic principles of 
our democracy, that it has appealed to a score 
of great national organizations of men and 
women who have adopted it as their own 
program in education and who are actively 
supporting it with a combined membership of 
many millions. We find earnestly supporting 
this proposition an overwhelming majority of 
those engaged in the work of public education 
—state superintendents, county superinten- 
dents, city superintendents, normal school 
presidents, and classroom teachers throughout 
the country. 


The Mother’s Part in Education 


The organization of the American home is 
such that the mother has a large part in the 
education of her children. For that reason, 
no doubt, women’s organizations have given 
to education a prominent place in their deliber- 
ations, and they are seriously and conscien- 
tiously devoting themselves to the study of it. 
Among the women’s organizations actively 
supporting this measure are: the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National 
League of Women Voters, the Daughters of 





BEAUTIFUL “——__/ 
ByAnnette Kellermann 


The amazing story of how Annette Kellermann trans- 
formed herself into the world’s most perfectly formed woman 
is told in an interesting, illustrated book, entitled ‘‘The 
Body Beautiful,’’ which Annette Kellermann offers to send 
entirely free of charge to readers of this publication who 
would like to have it. 


From crippled girl to worlds 
most perfectly formed woman 


Many people will be surprised, on reading ‘‘The Body 
Beautiful,’’ to learn that Annette Kellermann was so de- 
formed as a child as to be practically a cripple, and so 
troubled with ill health as to be almost an invalid. No 
one ever dreamed that she would one day become famous 
all over the world for the perfect symmetry and beauty of 
her body, that she would be starred in such great photo- 
play features as ‘‘A Daughter of the Gods,’’ ‘‘Neptune’s 
Daughter,”’ etc, 

“Tt is only a matter of fifteen minutes a day,” says 
Annette Kellermann. ‘‘Any woman who will devote just 
this little time to her health and beauty can employ my 
methods for obtaining a perfect figure, neither too stout 
nor too thin, for moulding each part of her body to grace- 
ful, youthful lines, for acquiring a clear, healthy complex- 
ion, and for overcoming the many ailments due to physical 
inefficiency. 

“T am anxious to give every woman the benefit of my 
simple, 15-minute-a-day system and I invite anyone inter- 
ested to write me, or mail the coupon below for a copy of 
The Body Beautiful,’ which will be mailed gladly without 
cost, or obligation.’’ 

Annette Kellermann, Inc., 

Street, New York, N. Y. 
let ee ee en ee ee 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, INC., 
Dept. 102, 29 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of 
cost, your new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’’ I am par- 
ticularly interested in: 

OO Reducing Weight 





Dept. 102, 29 West 3th 





FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Made for a_ specific purpose and 
recognized for 25 years as a satis- 
factory, dependable, waterproof, 
protecting sheeting. Hygienic, easily 
cleaned, always fresh and sweet. 

Get the Genuine Stork. Look for 
Stork Trade Mark on Selvage. If 
your dealer cannot supply, write 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 21, Boston,Mass. 


LASS PIN 
FREE CATALOG SIVE, NAME OF ScHooL oR 


CLUBANDNUMBERIN CLASS 


Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel 

Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz, Sterling 
silver,40¢ ea., $4.00 doz, Write for catalog 
of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 
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Lae] ; 
Scott Paper Comp 


Chester, Pa. W 
1000 SHEETS = Bh 


Just say Scof lissue 
SAVES CONVERSATION 


The woman of delicate perceptions is quick to recognize in Scot Tissue a 
paper particularly adapted to feminine requirements. It is soft and 
soothing. It is instantly absorbent. It is white, pure and sanitary. 
Wrapped dust-proof—easy to ask for. Sample free upon request. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia . Chicago San Francisco 





Starred or not, 
everything advertised in 
Good Housekeeping 
is Suaranteed 
Se ei eee RBA Piece 


by a money back guarantee; the product has been made 
by a manufacturer whose integrity we can vouch for, 


whose promises will be fulfilled, whose product has been 
inspected and must in every way perform the services for 
which it is advertised, whose copy has been censored. 
There are no exceptions to this, no quibbling qualifica- 
tions. (See guarantee on page 4.) 


If the advertisement carries the star marking, it merely 
indicates that the product advertised has been given an 
operating or a laboratory test in Good Housekeeping 
Institute or Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sani- 
tation and Health. 


If it’s advertised in Good Housekeeping, 
it’s guaranteed. 
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Putting You in Education 


the American Revolution, the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, the National Council of Jewish Women, 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Woman’s Relief Corps, Order of the 
Eastern Star, the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, the 
National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the American Association of 
University Women, and the Nationa] Council 
of Women. : 

From the very beginning the proposition 
has had the unqualified support of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Great religious 
forces such as the International Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education have given the 
Education Bill their endorsement, and it is 
also supported by a number of fraternal organ- 
izations friendly to the promotion of public 
education, among which may be named the 
Supreme Council of Scottish Rite Masonry 
for the Southern Jurisdiction of the United 
States. Finally, the National Committee fora 
Department of Education made up of a 
number of leading public-spirited citizens, 
representing various professional and business 
interests, is giving effective support to the 
cause. 

During the past year there has been a unify- 
ing and solidifying of all of this support, and 
those familiar with the history of great pieces 
of legislation in this country predict a success- 
ful outcome of this great movement. The 
friends of America’s most priceless institution 
—the public school—are resolved it shall no 
longer receive scant attention from the Na- 
tional Government, and they are prepared 
to wage a veritable crusade in its behalf. In 
the final analysis, the whole proposition seems 
to resolve itself into a question of money, for 
surely it can not be said that we, as a nation, 
would longer deny to our boys and girls through 
a Department of Education the benefits of 
research which we have so cheerfully given 
to livestock and farm products through a 


| Department of Agriculture. 


The childhood of America is our most valu-— 
able national asset; and yet with one million 
children in child labor today in factory, field, 
and workshop, and millions more deprived 
of adequate facilities for securing an education, 
we have still to prove that we treasure it more 
than our gold and our silver. In the words of 
Horace Mann, our first great educational 
statesman, “It is related of a certain king, that, 
when embarked on a voyage, attended by some 
of his courtiers and carrying with him some of 
his treasures, a storm arose, which made it 
necessary to lighten the ship, whereupon he 
commanded his courtiers to be thrown over- 
board, but saved his money. How is it with 
parents who are embarked with fortune and 
family on this voyage of life; when they need 
a better schoolhouse to save their children 
from ill health or a better teacher to rescue 
them from immorality and ignorance, or even 
a slate or a shilling’s worth of paper to save 
them from idleness, have we any parents 
amongst us or have we not, who, under such 
circumstances, will fling the child overboard 
and save the shilling?” - 


Furnishings and 


Decorations 
(Continued from page 45) 


throughout the house is painted to match the 
walls, and the floors finished in what is known 
as “cathedral oak” (a dark brown which 
resembles walnut in tone), waxed and polished. 

Again, we turn to the eighteenth century 
and find the high secretary, the tip-top table, 
and Windsor chairs. With these pieces are 
combined the comfortable, overstuffed furni- 
ture of ourrday. Since the living-room has no 
mantelpiece, a different center of interest had 
to be found. The room was given character 


, 


by placing the davenport at right angles to the 
wall and making a comfortable grouping of the 
davenport, table, and chair, with. lights ap- 
propriately placed. To balance the sofa, the 
high secretary was placed against the opposite 
wall, where there is light from the window. 
A third group Is the easy chair and table in the 
foreground on the right of the picture. The two 
upholstered chairs have different coverings— 
one matches the sofa, the other has a slip _over 
of the same material as the draperies, thus 
dividing the color in a pleasing way. 

In the dining-room, the scale of the furni- 
ture was carefully considered. The room is 
not large, and heavy furniture would have 
made it seem smaller, whereas the ladder-back 
chairs, the delicately designed extension gate- 
leg table, and the small scale of the sideboard 
and the console tables give spaciousness to the 
room, and yet provide all the necessary accom- 
modation for linen, china, glass, and silver. 

In the book room, we find, not a massive 
desk—the room is too small—nor a great, 
round table in the center, which is a trouble 
to walk around, but an oblong table. This is 
also light in scale, but quite suitable for a desk. 
The Windsor chair is suitable to use either as 
a desk chair or a reading chair. Two wicker 
chairs are painted green. 

In the bedroom, a budget of approximately 
four hundred dollars'permitted the use of but 
simple furniture. The four-post maple-fmished 
beds are charming in design and attractive 
in color, particularly when combined with the 
ivory walls, the blue and cream toile de Jouy 
draperies, and the blue rug. A bureau of 
simple design in:the same wood, with glass 
lamps attractively shaded, gives the neces- 
sary drawer space, while the blue-draped dress- 
ing-table gives a feminine touch to the room. 

Simplicity is the keynote of the child’s room. 
The furniture is on a small scale, the table a 
low butterfly model, and the small over- 
stuffed chair comfortable and pretty. 


Lighting and Accessories 


No matter how charming the furniture, the 
draperies, the rugs, the walls, a room will 
still seem cold or stilted if it is not properly 
lighted or if the small accessories which give 
charm in a real home are not well chosen. 
What is more glaring and unbecoming than a 
harsh overhead light? What more inviting 
than an easy chair and a lamp ona table? A 
desk, where the inkstand, the pens, the blotter 
and the light all seem to invite one to sit down 
and use them? In these rooms lamps are 
placed to write by, to read by, and to work by, 
as well as for general illumination. 

In the dining-room, the apartment provided 
a center light, which was softly shaded and 
adjusted to the right height above the table. 
In the sun room, when the curtains are drawn, 
a lamp on the table may be the only light or 
may be added to by a shaded ceiling light. In 
the main bedroom, the bedside light between 
the beds, and the lamps on the bureau and 
dressing-table, are not only more inviting than 


_ the harsh overhead light, but give light where 


it is needed. This arrangement may be used 
in addition to the main illumination, as an 
adjunct to side lights, or alone. 

Below is a summary of the cost of each room. 
Tt will be seen that there are two totals given. 
As explained, a number of the pieces were 
bought unfinished and finished to our order. 
If the purchaser can finish these, a considerable 
part of the cost is reduced. The second total 
shows the ‘cost of the furnishings as they ap- 
pear in the apartment. 


Summary 

. Unfinished Finished 
> IE Oe $ 36.98 $ 38.48 
Living Room ....... 810.84 810.84 
Wimne Rocm ....... 431.77 496.77 
Book Room ....:... 134.30 146.80 
Main Bedroom ...... 384.74 424.24 
Second Bedroom .... 224.22 256.72 

Kitehen (Linoleum 
and Curtains only). 19.50 19.50 
MEAL. oe 0 <e.'s-s $2,042.35 $2,193.35 





GAY SPREADS FOR SPRING 


‘OVELITES beautify the rooms—they lighten the laun- 
dry burden, Charming in lovely rose, blue, gold, 

ecru or white with basket blocks, tufted patches and 
other quaint patterns. They are light and easily washed 
and come in all styles and sizes, $3.50 to $15.0c. 


Vrite, naming your favorite store, for Look 
“Bedroom Interiors” and samples of fabrics. 


NOVELITE 


REC. US, PAT. OFF 


SPREADS 


IARGRACE MILLS, 1X.C. 
A. Ww. BAYLIS Co., _ Selling Agents, fae B, 66-72 Leonard Street, New York 


There are lovely Nove- 
lite Spreads to embroider. 
Send roc for book of de= 


signs and instructions, 
















Articles of unusual distinction, designed especially for women who appreciate 
beauty, good value and moderate price. 


276B—Exquisite Bar Pin of untarnishable Sterling Silver, set with 

15 genuine, sparkling rhinestones. Shown actual size. Resembles Kes 

costly Fifth Avenue model. Price, only $1.00. 
Both Together—Only $2.75. 


A distinct saving to you—an unusual opportunity. A splendid com- 
bination when worn together. 


BAIRD NORTH CO., 505 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 


; son’s newest 

flexible Bracelet 
of fine Sterling Sil- 
ver,set with24 genuine 
rhinestones. Guaranteed 
not to tarnish. Fitted with 
patented safety catch. Only $1.95 

FREE--De Luxe Gift Book showing 
thousands of exquisite selections snit- 
able for every occasion--abl wonderful values. 











The New OLSON 


UGS 


Luxurious, Up-to-Date R ugs, 


\At Half the Price 


Write today for beautiful book 
in colors on “Rugs and Home 
Arrangement."’ Describes the 
OLSON patented process by 
whichwereclaimthematerialsin 


Your OLD R UGS 


Carpets and Clothing 


we clean, picker, card 
pean bleach your material, 
then dye and weave it into 
fashionable one and two-toned 
new rugs, any color, any size--seam- 
less, ee woven, rich-toned rugs that aval the high- 
Wiltons and Axminsters, and will stand the 

ee wear. In use in over one million homes. 


FREE TRIAL--If not satisfied we pay you for your 

material. Every order completed in ONE WEEK. 

Full of sug- 

FREE Book in Colors {2s fions, 

Write today! We pay express, freight 

or parcel post charges from all states. You can still 
order at the lowest prices in years. 

(Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with home) 

Olson Rug Co., Dept, 5-41 ,36 Laflin St., Chicago 






This *40 Frock 
Bate, 52) 2% 


PAD 
OU, too, %, 
a may learn 
my secret of dressing 
smartly on a small income. 
‘No need to be an experi- » 
) enced dressmaker—no need “ 
’ to take‘tcourses.’” My Semi- § 
. Made idea brings you $40 ¢% 
> and $50 hand embroidered ‘ 
) frocks—creations of famous } 
designers-foraslittleas $8.50. ; 
. Itassures youadvance modes { 
. —perfect fit—andthe highest | 
; quality of materials, I guar- ; 
’ antee satisfaction.. Write { 
. for “* The Secret of Keeping | 
) up with sth Ave. Styles.” | 
Room, 
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Important 
Questions 





1. Could you use 
some extra Money? 










2. Have you some 
Spare Time? 







3. Will you devote 
your Spare Time to 
Our Work for Cash? 






Your spare time has a 
money value. Use it to add 
to your income. 







If, last year, you were com- 
pelled to put aside some 
cherished plans through 
lack of funds, start the 
New Year with confidence 
that during ‘the coming 
months you will be able to 
carry them out. We will 
help you. 


Representing GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING and the 
other magazines we pub- 
lish, in your neighborhood, 
will add many extra dollars 
to your income, bring you 
new friends, and broaden 
your business experience— 
all without interfering 
with your regular duties. 


























Mrs. Fannie H. 
Jones, society 
and club woman 
of California, 
has used this 
method of earn- 
ing money for 
her charities, 
club funds, etc., 
during the past 
twelve years. 













=e ee Pill in and mail todaya==me mm 







Dept. GH-M224 
International Magazine Cor, 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 






Please let me have details of your spare time, 
money-making plan without obligation to me. 






February 1924 Good Housekeeping 








Shall We Teach Religion in School? 


(Continued from page 21) 


These tests, which I shall describe, show 
that over one-half of our American school 
children will, under temptation, have an un- 
ethical outlook on life. 

They show, more than this, that under 
temptation over half of them will act dis- 
honorably or dishonestly. To put it plainly, 
science shows that over half of them will cheat 
and lie and steal. 

These tests and their results are not pleasant 
things to consider. They were hard tests. 
It may have been cruel te give them. I would 
not thank any man or woman, scientist or 
otherwise, for giving them to my sons. But 
the fact remains that the tests were made. 
The laboratory of science took the children in 
and tested them morally. And the bigger fact 
remains that American school children were 
not able to stand the strain. 


The True-False Test 


One of these tests was known as the “True- 
False” test. It has been applied to thousands 
of children in the United States. This test 
consists of presenting to the examinee a series 
of printed statements. After each statement 
are the words, in big capital letters, “TRUE 
FALSE.” The child is asked to underline the 
word which he believes describes the truth or 
falsity of the statement. Here’s a sample line 
from the test sheet: 

“Tt is my duty to help those who are the 
victims of injustice. TRUE FALSE.” 

Here are several of the answers made by a 
great majority of the boys and girls: 

“Tt is NOT wrong to steal from one who has 
secured his wealth dishonestly.”’ - 

“Tt is more honorable to have charge of an 
office than to work at a trade.” 

“Stupidity is more sinful than deceit.” 

“Unnecessarily failing to meet an appoint- 
ment on time is NOT immoral and unchris- 
tian.” . 

“Tt is true that our duty is greater to secure 
justice for the people of our own race and 
religion than for others.”’ 

“Cheating a railroad is NOT so much a sin 
as cheating a person.”’ 

“Tt is not the pupil’s duty to call attention 
to the fact that a teacher has given him too 
high marks.” 

“Tt is true that IF A STOREKEEPER 
GIVES YOU TOO MUCH MONEY IT IS 
ALL RIGHT TO KEEP IT BECAUSE HE 
WOULD PROBABLY DO. THE SAME IF 
YOU PAID HIM TOO MUCH.” 

Thousands of American children assented 
to these statements when they had an equal 
opportunity to dissent from them; it was only 
a question of making a mark with a lead pen- 
cil. Nothing they had received in school or 
at home in the way of religious instruction 
caused them to mark their paper otherwise. 

Their answers to these questions disclosed 
their outlook on life. They afforded proof 
that under American life,’way down deep into 
its very childhood, there is unmorality in 
thought and downright approval of dishonesty. 

Belief in dishonesty is one thing; acting 
dishonesty is another. These children, situ- 
ated in different parts of the United States, 
coming from different stations in society, 
different kinds of homes and different enyiron- 
ments, have been tested, coldly, as scientists 
test everything that comes to their hand, for 
their honesty—and they have failed. 

I repeat that I am not approving honesty 
tests for children. I do not say that it was 
right for science to give children an opportu- 
nity to cheat—to make cheating easy, indeed, 
as a test of character. I,am only saying what 
has been done and showing that in American 
children there was not the moral stamina to 
stand the strain. 

The American child has been given scientifi- 
cally a chance to cheat and to steal. And he 
has cheated and he has stolen. 

But—bless* their little hearts—they did 


better than we had any right to expect them _ 
to. Only three out of every ten of them receive 
any sort of organized religious instruction, but 
*way down in them somewhere was a little 
something that their school teacher hadn’t 
put there, but which kept them from being 
seven out of ten bad. If you can think of any- 
thing more pathetic about childhood than 
trying to be good, under almost irresistible 
temptation, when you don’t know how—when 
you haven’t been faught how by the folks 
you love and trust—I can’t imagine what it 
is; I don’t want to know about it. 

| The True-False experiment was a test of the _- 
opinions of children in regard to honesty and 
ethics. The Purchasing Test was a test of 
how children would act under temptation to 
dishonesty. 

‘In this test storekeepers and clerks were — 
taken into the confidence of the experimenters. 

' The children were sent to purchase an article 
that was supposed to cost twenty-five cents. 
They were each given a quarter for the pur- 
chase. At the store the clerk would say, “We 
are selling this article for fifteen cents today,” 
and would return a dime to the child. This 
test was sometimes varied by having the clerk 
give the child a dime extra, in change, appar- 
ently making an error. 

The test was to see how many children— 
and which ones—would bring back the dime 


_ to the teacher. 


Sixty-four percent of the children did not 
return the dime, either to the teacher or to the store. 

The scientists who made this test insist that 
their selection of children was made so care- 
fully that they feel safe in assuming that 
sixty-four percent of all America’s children 
would have done as these children did. 

There was still another test of honesty, 
made in various parts of the country. Teachers 
took parties of children on to crowded street 
cars and watched closely to see how many of 
them would, if given the chance, avoid drop- - 
ping their fareinto the box. The opportunity 
to escape paying fare was given to every child. 

In still another test the children were taken 
into cafeterias where they could select their 
own food and where they were expected to 
make a report of how much food they had 
bought. Not half of them reported honestly. 


Appropriating Money 

The tests were ingeniously disguised. In 
one city a test was given in a restaurant where 
the children thought they were giving a ban- 
quet for the restaurant keeper who, some weeks 
before, had made a gift to their school organiza- 
tion. Every child brought a certain amount of 
money to pay for his share of the banquet. 
At the conclusion of the banquet it was an- 
nounced, privately, to each child that the 
cost was less than had been expected. The 
children were supposed to return the excess 
to their school organization. This test in- 
volved not only honesty, but gratitude to the 
restaurant keeper and loyalty to the school 
organization. Only a small percentage of the 
children returned the money. Bs 

Here is a hard test that was made to see 
how children would cheat in examinations. 
The children are given double sheets of paper, 
the under sheet being secretly coated with 
wax that shows any change or correction. A 
set of questions and answers is written on the 
blackboard and a map hung over the answers. 
The teacher, in this test, leaves the room 
while the children are writing down their 
answers to the questions. After a certain 
length of time the map, apparently by accident, 
falls from the blackboard and discloses the 
list of answers. The children, with no teacher 
in the room, have the opportunity to correct 
any errors they have made in their answers; 
they are given plenty of time to yield to this 
temptation. In some of these tests 100 percent 
of the children yielded. 

Other tests as to whether the children would 


NO MEAL COMPLETE WITHOUT FRUIT 


Especially now.when appetites hunger for the fresh 


Serve it quickly, conveniently 
and in widest variety under the 


dependable Del Monte Brand. We} 


Det Monte—as if by magic—brings 
you the very pick of the fruits from the 
world’s finest orchards — makes them 
available in endless unique and tempt- 
ing ways—offers them inexpensively — 
conveniently—at an instant’s notice. 

Awholelist is waiting for you! Peach’ 
es (either halved or sliced), pears, apri- 
cots, plums, cherries, berries, pineapple, 
and many others. On each, the Det 
Monte label guarantees a quality made 
possible by over sixty years’ experience 
in the fruit-canning industry. On each, 
this label insures that dependability so 
essential for your table. 

Today? Why not! Your grocer has 
them. Order from him. Only one cau- 
tion—to be sure, be sure you say “DEL 
Monte.” 
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Department 26, San Francisco, California. 
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Most Det Monte Fruits 
are packed in 3 sizes of cans 
\\ to meet the needs of various 
sizes of families. With the 
exception of berries, the fruit 
varies jn size to fit the con- 
tainer. No. 24 (large can) 
contains selected large fruit; 
No. 2 (medium can) con- 
tains selected medium-sized 
fruit; and No. 1 (small can) 
contains selected small fruit. 
But whatever the size, DEL 
Monte flavorand quality are 
invariably the same. 
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Pear SALAD, CHEESE DRESSING 
Drain Dex Monte Pears and 
arrange on lettuce. Mix % tea- 
spoon salt, }4 teaspoon paprika, 1 
tablespoon powdered sugar and 2 
tablespoons vinegar, add 4 table- 
spoons olive oil and 3 tablespoons 
soft cheese. Beat until thoroughly 
mixed and pour over pears. 


LoGANBERRY BREAD PuDDING 
Soak 2 cups bread crumbs in 3 
cups hot milk 10 minutes. Add 
cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 
beaten eggsand I teaspoon vanilla. 
Pour into greased custard cups or 
small individual molds and bake in 
slow oven until firm. Turn out in 
glass serving dishes and pour Dex 
Monte Loganberries over them, 
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You wouldn’t acknowledge Wedding Gifts by telephone 


No well-bred girl would think of doing such an outrage- 
ous thing. It would be like writing your invitations ona 
typewriter or sending your maid to make a call. But are 
you quite sure you are not doing other things that detract 
from the smart correctness you so strongly desire? Are you 
using Stationery, for instance, that has no-social Standing ? 
Your letters are part of your social life. Unless they show 
that you know what is correct, they handicap your other 
efforts. The effect of the smart gown you wear to a 
reception or the impression you make at a house party or 
dinner may be seriously marred by the “bread-and-butter” 
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letter you write on “the only paper you could find.” 

A correct,well turned out letter is the mark of good breed- 
ing. The right paper is easily obtained. At any stationery 
department you can get Crane’s Writing Papers or Eaton’s 
Highland Linen, any of which are beyond criticism. And 
there is so wide a choice in shapes, shades and finishes, 
you can always express your own individual taste, and 
still be absolutely correct. 
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EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Shall We Teach Religion In School? 


(Continued from page 172) 


overpraise themselves; claim to be able to do 
things—such as skating or swimming—which 
they could not do; be willing to have credit 
given to them when they knew they did not 
deserve credit—these further strained the 
probity and honesty of these selected groups 
of American children. 

These tests were character-sifters, scientifi- 
cally designed. 

Scores were given in every test, and strength 


_of character and the ability to resist tempta- 


tion were expressed in terms of percentages, as 
engineers express the strength of steel. 


Boy Scouts Stand Highest 


The highest score was 82.3 percent. It was 
made by a group of Boy Scouts which had been 
organized two years. These high-idealed little 
fellows came within 17.7 percent of being 100 
percent trustworthy and honest. Some new 
fellows came into the troop during the later 
months that the tests were under way. Of 
course, none of the boys in the troop knew the 
purpose of the various experiments; often, of 
course, they were not aware that they were 
being tested. The old-timers in the troop 
ranked up too percent! One young fellow said, 


-“T don’t know what these examinations are, 


but they must be trying to test our nerve.” 
He scored roo. 

The second highest score was 80.4 percent. 
It was made by a group of Boy Scouts which 
had been organized six months. 

The third highest score was 78.2, made by a 
group of boys in a highly efficient private 
school, who came from high-class homes. 

Far down in the list, number nine, came 
the group that interests you and me—that 
interests every father and mother in this land— 
a group of boys in a typical American public 
school. Most of us have our children in the 
public schools. We can not all have our sons 
in the Boy Scouts, or in private schools. These 
privileges are luxuries to some of us. The score 
of this public school group was only 56.8. 

Are our public schools in America being so 
conducted that honesty and the development 
of character in our children are luxuries out- 
side of the range of public schools? Is a belief 
in God, such as the Boy Scouts have, and the 
Girl Scouts, and such as is taught in most 
private schools in America, too rare a privilege 
for American public school children? 

I am giving the list of these scores. They 
are taken from a book by Dr. Walter S. 
Athearn, entitled “Measurements and Stand- 
ards in Religious Education,” which is being 
published this month by the George H. Doran 
Company, of New York: 


Average 

Rank ‘Group in Test 
First Boy Scouts (two years)...... 82.3 
Second Boy Scouts (six months)..... 80.4 
Third Rryaterschools ss. saceceus 78.2 
ourths. | Private school. 9... 3 .+...-- 75.0 
Fifth Camp Fire Girls (four months) 62.2 
Sixth . Boy Scouts (just organized).. 60.5 
Seventh Private School............. 590.5 
Eighth Boy Scouts (just organized)... 58.1 
Rites Public Schools. 21. 2... 56.8 


This makes a disturbing picture of the world 
of children. 

‘But I am not writing this article for the pur- 
pose of showing that American children are 
wicked and sinful. Neither did the scientists 
who gave the tests and measured out the scores 
of childhood’s ethics have the purpose of 
proving the wickedness of American children. 

These tests were made in an attempt to dis- 


cover, scientifically, whether or not goodness, 


honesty, trustworthiness, and a decent out- 
look on life and a love of God and man could 
be taught in school; whether they could be 
taught, definitely and decisively, like other 
subjects. And whether they could be learned 
like lessons. 

And this is what has been discovered: 

These subjects can be taught in school, and 


they can be so thoroughly learned that they pro- 
duce definite results in children. 

After the tests which I have described had 
been made and the scores carefully registered, 
the various groups of children were given 
special instructions. 

One set was given ethical instruction by 
highly trained teachers who knew the psychol- 
ogy of youth and were skilled in pedagogy. 
There was no religion in this ethical instruc- 
ae it only showed children what they ought 
to do. 

Other sets were given religious instruction, 
with prayer, Bible reading, singing, and 
devotion. 

The children who had been given ethical 
instruction improved over 60 percent. New 
tests—some harder than those I have described 
—were given to them. They had improved 
marvelously; their characters had strength- 
ened like muscles hardened with exercise. 

But there was a triumph in the test of the 
boys and girls who received religious instruc- 
tion, under trained teachers. They improved 
85 percent in the honesty tests. Their souls 
as well as their brains had been put to work 
in their solving of life’s problems. Their char- 
acters had become like rock. 

In one city there was a group of children in 
which not one had brought back the dime 
under the purchase tests. After they had been 
given scientific religious instruction, a some- 
what similar test was imposed on them. Every 
boy but one brought back the dime; and this 
one brought it back the next day, after he had 
slept over the problem of whether he should 
pocket it or return it. 

Dr. Walter S. Athearn has been the leader 
in this testing of American children. He is 
one of the leading educators of the United 
States. Under the Institute on Social and 
Religious Surveys, serving as a skilled scientist 
in the subject of pedagogy, he has just com- 
pleted a three-year task of analyzing religious 
education in the state of Indiana. Indiana was 
selected, by common consent of the committee, 
as being a typical American state, a fair cross- 
section of American life. 

The directorate of the Institute includes 
Dr. Ernest D. Burton, President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. W. H. B. Faunce, Presi- 
dent of Brown University; Dr. Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, President of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, and others. 

The idea of Dean Athearn’s survey was to 
attempt to measure religious education in the 
United States and to measure the results, if 
possible, of religious education. 

Dr. Athearn talked to me on a sandy beach 
at Bermuda, where he was resting after com- 
pleting the final editing of three huge volumes, 
which will show the results of the Institute’s 
work. ‘We have made the discovery,” he said, 
“that unless children are taught religion, they 
will not be religious. We have also made the 
discovery that children can be scientifically 
taught religion in such a way that the course 
of their entire lives is changed. 

“Under scientific pedagogy children can be 
taught goodness so that they will really be 
good. Spiritual inspiration can be put into 
their minds so that it will remain there and 
will become the motive of their lives. Our 
tests prove this beyond any scientific doubt.” 


How About Sunday-schooi? 


don’t you send your two sons to 
Sunday-school if you want them to have 
religious instruction?” 

This is a fair question that has been put to 
me repeatedly since my other article was pub- 
lished. It requires a fair answer, and the 
Indiana survey gives this answer. 

In the Indiana survey children were not 
subjected to the personal tests I have described. 
The purpose of the investigation in Indiana 
was to analyze religious schools and religious 
education. ‘The American Sunday-school, as 
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Wm, Campbell 
The Original 
Fireless Cooker 
Man 


Made in 
one, two 
and three 
Oven Sizes 


Pie Pan Frv 
An Electric 


Fireless Cooker Economical in 


H's is an easy, cheap method to prepare the family meals. 





What It Will Do 














Roasts all kinds of 
meats, fowls and fish; a 
5-pound roast uses elec- 











tricity about 20 to 25 
minutes. 
Cooks all vegetables— 






Hight medium sized po- 
tatoes require electricity 
about 8 to 12 minutes. 

Does all baking—A 
pan of biscuits, a cake, 
beans, use electricity 12 
to 15 minutes. 

A boiled ham _ uses 
electricity 30 to 35 min- 
utes. Cooks a_ boiled 
dinner complete — using 
electricity about 40 min- 
utes. 

Boils — Fries — Toasts 
Stews—Makes Coffee, 
Boils Tea Kettle, 


Brolls Steaks and 
Chops to Perfection 


































Fuel 
Use 


With the same electric current that 


lights your home you can do all your cooking at one-fourth to one-half the cost of the full cooking 


It is 
boiling and 


time. 
broiling, frying, 


a new 





toasting facility. 


simple, practical invention that gives you every cooking, baking, roasting, 
Cooks with electricity, but has the advantage of fireless 


cooker construction and its cost is less than a good oil stove, 


Better Meals—Less Cost 
Use Electricity, 14 to 44 Cooking Time 


You prepare the entire family meals with less effort 
and less cost High priced cuts of meat can be discarded 
for lower priced cuts.and inexpensive food made equally 
appetizing, more iti and healthful. _No_ ‘“‘pot- 
watching.’’ No worrying about burning. Broils Steaks 
and Chops to perfection. 

Not a penny additional ex- 


No Special Wiring pense for wiring and fixtures. 
Attaches to any electrie socket, the same as electric iron 
or toaster. You prepare the food for cooking, the same as 
you have always prepared it, Put it in the cooker, turn 
on the switch, and leaye it. No clocks to set. No dials 
to regulate. No thermometers to watch. No radiators or 
dises to heat. You use electricity only to bring the food 
to the cooking point. It, then, automatically shuts itself 





off. The heat you pay for is used for only one-fourth to 
one-third of the cooking time. Guaranteed Wear-Ever 
aluminum utensils furnished with it. It is aluminum 


lined throughout—won’t rust or corrode. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 896, Alliance, Ohio 


Heat and Light from the Same Socket 


No. wiring-—just screw the BEAVER Triple Duty 
SOCKET into any electric light fixture and you have 
two lights and a special outlet for any electrical ap- 
PUTED tt Mo cecM dime t Cra stele 
Approved by Fire Underwriters. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


~ BEAVER MACHINE & TOOLCO., Inc., Newark,.N.J. 


BEAVER Triple Duty SOCKET 





The convenience of having always at 
hand a generous supply of inexpensive sta- 
tionery is universally recognized. Gifts of 


this nature are always appreciated. 


200 Sheets-- 
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Fine White Bond Sheets, size 6 x 7, with 
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address printed in rich blue ink, deliv- 
ered postage prepaid (add 10% for orders 
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Get My Special Offer 
30 Days’ Trial—Direct Factory Price 


Right now I am making a great introductory special 
direct factory offer and easy terms to 5,000 housewives. 
Try the AUTOMATIC RAPID ELECTRIC at my risk for 
thirty days in your own kitchen. 
meal—if you and your family can- 
not honestly say that you are satis- 
fied, that you have ever had more 
delicious, better-cooked meals, send 
it right back and your money will 
be instantly refunded. 


F REE —Home Science Book 


Guide to easier, cheaper, better 
cooking. Gives complete directions 
and recipes—all details of con- 
struction—special factory price— 
easy terms, fullinformation of great 
money saving, introductory offer. 
Write now. 
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Shall We Teach Religion 
In School P 


it is typified in Indiana, was put under the 
scientific X-ray. More than 20,000 Sunday- 
school children and over 2000 Sunday-school 
teachers were personally interviewed by a staff 
of thirty trained surveyors. 

Dean Athearn told me this: ‘Indiana is not 
any worse than any other state in the Union. 
It may be a little better, for all I know. But 
1,734,137 persons in Indiana, or 62.2 percent 
of the population, are not identified with any 
church, either Jewish, Protestant, or Catholic, 
and 551,590 children and youth are not identi- 
fied with the educational program of any 
church. Half of the Protestant children of 
Indiana attend Sunday school; half of those 
who do go are absent half the time. Half of 
every Sunday-school session is given over to 
opening and closing exercises, instead of les- 
sons. The result is that the Indiana children 
who do go to Sunday school receive a total of 
TWELVE HOURS OF RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION ANNUALLY.” 


The Average Sunday-School Teacher 


Dr. Athearn describes the average Sunday- 
school teacher of Indiana; he believes she is 
the average Protestant Sunday-school teacher 
of America. She has been worked out by 
averages, by making a composite of Sunday- 
school teachers. 

“She is a married woman, thirty-seven years 
of age. She has two children of her own. She 
‘has had eleven years of schooling, but she has 
never had a course in pedagogy or teacher- 
training, nor a course in the Bible or in any 
part of the subject matter which she is expected 
to teach the children. She entered the teach- 
ing service from the finest of motives, but she 
is not a trained teacher.” 

That’s my answer. I do not believe my sons 
would receive religious instruction of effective 
sort and quantity in the Sunday school. 

The scientific teacher’s idea of teaching a 
subject is to repeat that theme, in various 
forms, constantly, so that the walls of the brain 
of the child will be marked in many places 
with the impact of that idea. 

They'll draw you a picture of the brain, an 
image of a hollow dome; within it, the idea that 
has been well taught bounces around from wall 
to wall; it may come into the dome at one place 
and find itself at home throughout the lining 
of the entire brain dome. It hits neryes—and 
the nerves respond and cause the body to act. 

They’ll draw you the picture of the brain 
of a boy who has been taught patriotism. A 
national song comes through his ears to his 
brain; a vision of his country’s flag passes 
through his eyes to the chambers of his mind; 
a story of a hero enters his thoughts. These 
ideas reverberate through his brain and touch 
his nerves, and his nerves move his muscles 
so he stands up and raises his right hand to his 
cap and salutes the flag, while a fine thrill—his 
singing nerves—moyves through his whole body. 

That’s the kind of religious instruction that 
can be given to American children. It must 
be given carefully and scientifically, and the 
process takes time. But it can be given sc 
that fine ideas of honor and love for God ané 
man can be made to ring through the minds 
and hearts of American youth. 

We need it in the training of America; we 
nee it in our ever-developing public school 
system 

Don’t you think we need it? 

Our desperate criminals today range unde1 
the age of twenty-two years. _ 

Fifteen thousand persons will die this year 
by murder and homicide in our country. I 
would take three hours for a procession of those 
who will perish by murder or homicide before 
December 31, 1924, to pass a given point 

I have secured the following figures from 
William B. Joyce, Chairman of the National 
Surety Company, of New York. They show 
| the estimated thefts that will occur in the 
| United States this year: 





Nature of Crime: Amount Stolen 


Rpt EAL OSE ca seit wath 0 Bg evo 6: © sree sn'e 1,000,000 .00¢ 
PINES ACS 0 oa > Fe cen sine sanites oes ’ eset 
Burglary, Larceny and Petty Theft — 250,000,C00 
Perez MICITENT ©. cage Scan wasn scinlatis'e ss 100,000,000 
BOrMELY S605 000s PC aie srasiaia as 7:8 100,000,000 
Seaport Robberies, Piracies, Cus- 

MOMS EOUAS cee were eset s oscar ede ve ae 100,000,000 
Railroad Freight Thefts............. 25,000,000 
Home Building Frauds.............. 25,000,000 


5 ‘ : $2,000,000,000 
Add Miscellaneous Financial Crimes 1,000,000,000 


DOVE AL. seseatgeeas: $3,000,000, 000 


Our public school system has been improv- 
ing and increasing every year. 

And yet see what else has been increasing. 
I give in the table below the items of embezzle- 
ment and burglary because they are not merely 
financial crimes of tricky business or com- 
mercial cheating but crimes bordering on 
individual moral or physical violence: 


Embezzlement Burglary 

Year Losses Losses 
1910 $1,396,081 $ 886,045 
1913 2,030,201 1,298,588 
1918 3,060,348 2,964,790 
“1919 4,033,004 5,660,305 
1920 5,623,819 10,189,853 
1g2t 8,270,000 11,500,000 


We must find a way to secure religious 
instruction for our children. 


The place for it is America’s public schools, You often hear of * ‘born cooks. - Most 
for’all of America’s children. ee wa B 
born cooks,’ however, select their 
A. ‘ ce py for material with great care. Many of the 
the ousekeeper ce . 
P born cooks’’ have told us that until 
(Continued from page 79) 3 , 
your service. If the service voltage is higher they tried Snowdrift they never knew a 
than the lamp rating, you will not | tting ° 

SN  oduttoulderhile onthe other cooking fat could be so sweet and fresh. 


hand if the service voltage is lower, the lamp 
will have a shortened life; in other words, it 
will burn out quickly. 

How can you find out the essential things, 
pointed out above, which you should know 


* 
e 
about your electric service? Ask the lighting | S nN O W d lr ] iF t 


company or central station that furnishes your 


power; they will be glad to give you this FOR MAKING CAKE, BISCUIT AND Fa STRY 
information. Ask first, is my service direct AND FOR FRYING 


current or alternating; second, what is the 
voltage; and third, if the service is A. C. what 
is the frequency? Make a note of these so that 
you will have the information handy when you = : 
want to purchase an appliance. 

How can you know that the appliance that 
you are purchasing conforms to the require- | 
ments of your service? In this way—every 
reputable manufacturer attaches a name plate 
to each appliance or device he sends from the Th 
factory. This plate bears the manufacturer’s e 
name, and sometimes the trade name of the N 
device, and generally the style number and Cw 
serial number; further, it has the other data 
you need. If it is a motor, it will be marked Short 
Seiad Cc.” if os for alternating ape 
“DPD. C.” if designed for direct current, an N 
“DPD. C. or A. C.” if it may be used on either. ame for 
If it is an alternating current motor, the fre- 
quency will be indicated generally, as “60 Lemco spread thinly on but- 
cycles.” Further, the voltage for which it is 
designed will be shown, as for example “Volts 






















tered toast is most delicious, and 


Honest merchandising gives 


110.” Heating appliances and incandescent makes a welcome change. dollar for dollar. The regis- 
lamps will always have the voltage rating, but ) if tered trade mark of the manu- 
of course there will be no indication of the Lemco is a digestive as well Pe arene shat suarantee: Do 
type of current (A. C. or D. C.), for this is not an bbecttoode= lis umseakoned Nee re Tate talee mener 
necessary. On many appliances you will find P , 
also a wattage rating. This is an indication of and free from fat. ask for the ACE. 

the power consumption of the device and is of 

interest for determining the cost of current for ACE HARDWARE MEG. CORP. 
operating it. We shall take up this part of the * iL I E B ] G Philadelphia 

rating ina coming article. C O M P A N Y 9 S Chicago San Francisco 
0 SS * 


Would You Like to Feel Spanish? EXTRACT of BEEF S==" 


Send 10 cents in stamps to Elaine, Good . 
Housekeeping. From Spain Elaine The most highly concentrated form 


has sent ideas for a Spanish Party, of Beef known 


with verses and decorations and de- Knife Sharpener 


scriptions of bull fights and everything! 
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Here’s a Boy 
YOU Know! 


© tonne Deader one A ‘red-blooded, keen-eyed American youngster who 
Glenn McCann wants to be more than “just a boy’—the kind of a fellow 
of Oregon who wants to learn now and earn now, while he’s going to 
school—ambitious to forge ahead, anxious to make good and mighty glad of the 
chance to earn his own spending money. A regular fellow! 

Every member of our Junior Leaders’ Business League is just this type of 
boy—and there are hundreds of members! Boys between 10 and 15 years of age, 
living in every state of the Union, who are earning spending money regularly 
every month, winning mighty fine prizes and getting really valuable business 
training. Boys who write us: “I don’t see how any boy could stay out of the 
League. I wouldn’t give up my membership for anything!” 


And— 
“Tt certainly makes me feel great to be able to earn money of my own. I 
haven’t had to ask my folks for a cent since I joined the League.” 


And— 

“T surely am pleased with my membership in the League and all the prizes 
and cash it brings tome. I am now just twelve, and I know the experience will 
be of benefit to me as I make the grade of life.” 


And from a Mother— 

“T am only one of thousands of mothers who want their boys to be big in 
mind, spirit and body. You are most certainly helping in your business way. 
Please accept my sincere thanks.” 

What better evidence of the real value of the Junior Leaders’ Business 
League? It will help your boy—or some boy that you know—to make good, make 
money, make friends and “make the grade.” Show him this advertisement—or 
better still, write his full name and address on the coupon below and mail it to 
us today. We’ll send him full particulars about the League, and show him just 
what to do and how to join. 


“‘The Boy Who Succeeds Becomes The Man Of Success’’ 


a BY. Ga) 














Junior Leaders’ Business League, 
International Magazine Company, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Yes—I do know a boy who, I believe, will want to join the Junior Leaders’ 


Gentlemen : 1 ) 
Here’s his name and address. Please send him complete details. 


Business League. 
Boy's, Name... 5... .02 ses ae ee eee 2 See ee ee ee ee 
StréCt oe soe oe oe Se ee oe eee ase eee ee a ee 


Ow eee ke een 2 abo J bed ebae soos eee seeese ses Stateg 2.=. See. ene ee ce eee 



























Planning a 
NEW HOME? 


Let these Books be your 






ae You 
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= have the 

social 











uide. Beautiful Cali- and 
fornia Styles, with Pic- > business stand- 
tures and Plans for all- ing that High 


B climate homes. 

“Sonth+ West Stucco 
Homes” Spanish, English, 
2 family—$1. 

4 “All-American Homes” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—§$1, 
“The New Colonials” 

60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1, 
“West Ooast Bungalows” 

5 Rooms—$1, 


— School Graduates en- 
joy. You can complete 
5 our simplified but thor- 
: ough High School Course at 
g home inside of two years. Meets 

all requirements for entrance to 
college and the leading professions. 
3 This and 36 other practical courses are 
described in our BIG FREE BOOK. Send 
for it today. @ A. S. 1924 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H237, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 






































GPECIAL OFFER: Send 
$2.50 for any three Books 
and Garage Folder. 
Money back if not satisfied 5 Te nen Ona 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 112 Calif. Bldg. , Los Angeles 
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Closet Shoe-Rack 
Tastens on inside of closet door. 
When the door is opened, your shoes 
are out in plain sight. Keeps shoes 
off the floor—safe from being stepped 
on. Does away with picking up shoes 
whensweeping. Takes up noextraroom. 

A Household Necessity 
‘Thousands in use in homes, _ hotels, 
jclubs and apartment houses. Sold by 
dealers or mailed postpaid: Black En- 
amel, Nickel or Bronze—set of 3, $4.50; 
pair, $3; one, $1.50. Hand-painted Flo- 
ral Designs on Black Enamel—set of 3, 
$6; pair, $4; one, $2. Widths, 20 or 24 
inches. West of Rockies and Canada 
10¢e per rack extra. 

NEATWAY CO., 
117G West Larned St., Detroit, Mich, 


Your Back Lawn at Its Best. 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer provides the most 
scientific means for drying clothes. Top folds up 
like umbrella and dryer is removed when not in 
use. In sight only when in actual use. Nothing 
left above the ground to show where your clothes 
are dried. 150 feet of line in the most compact 
form, Built of the best materials to last a lifetime. 
Our folder C explains our modern driers in detail. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 
48 Central St. 














Worcester, Mass. 
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Peacock Feathers 
(Continued from page 16) 


a tilt as if it had been done with lances on 
caparisoned steeds. There was one Senator 
to whom the name of Roosevelt was a chal- 
lenge for battle. He denounced in no un- 
certain terms the arbitrary methods of the chief 
executive. According to him, young Theodore 
was a menace to the liberties of the sovereign 
states. The danger of centralized govern- 
ment was the warning which his voice tolled. 

He was a handsome man, with a crest of 
gray hair and a gray mustache. He wore al- 
ways a frock coat and a flower in his button- 
hole. The elegance of his dress and of his 
manner was as old-fashioned as the rather 
florid eloquence of his speeches. And while I 
resented the epithets which he hurled at my 
hero who sat in the White House, I was none 
the less aware of the charm of his elderly and 
picturesque enemy. 

It was on the day that my dream was born 
that I went into the Senate Junch-room with 
my uncle. I remember that he had ordered 
a great planked steak, and that my mind was 
on it and on nothing else! I was at the moment 
just plain, hungry boy—rather material, it 
must be confessed—wanting nothing better 
at the moment than the hearty food and the 
steaming coffee that came with it. 

Yet in the twinkling of an eye I was trans- 
formed. Never again was I to be happy in the 
way I had been—satisfied to eat and drink 
and take the days as they came. Henceforth 





.I was to be consumed by restless longings— 


vague aspirations. Moreover, I lost forever 
a certain complacency. For the first time I 
saw myself awkward, crude, a country boy. 


‘THE Senator from Missouri sat at a table 
near us. Opposite him was a girl—a girl- 
child indeed. She was perhaps thirteen. She 
wore one of the thin high-collared white 
blouses which were then fashionable, and a 
small black velvet hat with a peacock’s feather 
caught up by a buckle. Her waved russet hair 
was tied at the neck with a wide black ribbon. 
But it was none of these things which held 
me: it was, rather, an effect of poise, of fine- 
ness. She kept her eyes to herself. For all 
her consciousness of them, there might have 
been no one else in the room. She was vivid, 
girlish, gay—holding the old man enthralled 
while she talked to him, using her hands ex- 
pressively, delicately, so that I was aware of 
their loveliness—but always there was the 
effect of being a thousand miles away from 
the world about her. 

Her detachment affected me strangely. I 
was used to country girls who were embar- 
rassed or over-bold when out in company. 
But here was a girl who did not blush, who 
did not stare, who was as remote as a fairy 
princess in a tall tower. 

My uncle saw my eyes upon her. “That’s 
Mimi Le Brun,” he said, “the Senator’s grand- 
daughter.” 

“Ts she French, Uncle Jerry?” 

“French blood, like a lot of St. Louisans. 
Some Irish, too, I imagine, with that hair.” 

He forgot her then, as some one stopped 
at our table to speak to him. When at last 
he turned to me, he said, 

“Don’t you want some more steak?” 

“AN Ou7? 

“You haven’t eaten much.” 

“Tm not hungry.” 

My appetite had, indeed, left me. It seemed 
to me that I wanted nothing else than to feed 
body and soul on the beauty of that child 
at the other table. It was, to use an old- 
fashioned phrase, love at first sight—the cap- 
ture of a boy’s romantic fancy. Yet I knew 
nothing about her except that she was Mimi 
Le Brun, that she lived in St. Louis, and 
that her grandfather had a seat in the Senate. 

When I got back to the hotel, I looked into 
every mirror I passed. I got glimpses of a tall 
lank youth, with a rather clumsy use of his 
feet, a coat that was too short in the sleeves, 


a rough-crop of brown curls, and a somewhat 
wind-burned and freckled countenance. 
Before this I had not thought of looks. At 


hool the girl + * 5 
ee the cot a Standing the Test of Time 


the boys, wearing the clothes which had been 3 ; 

bought in our little town. But now I thought Its Permanent Gray Color is Nature’s Gift to 

a great deal about myself, and when I went j 

down to dinner I observed with interest the Roe Rare ze Crenite. 

young men who sat in the lobby and at the ‘| 

tables in the dining-room. My father had HE memorial erected in How often one sees memorials of 

given me some money to spend, and while Rock of Ages will stand un- an earlier day crumbling withage. 

we ate our dessert, I asked, changed through the coming gen- No such fate awaits those fash- 
“Could I buy a suit like these city fellows erations. For this beautiful gray ioned in Rock of Ages. Itis 

‘wear with my twenty dollars?” granite is as enduring as the in truth the hardest and finest of 
He was in a good humor. ‘You keep your everlasting hills. American monument materials. 

money and I'll fix you up with a good winter 

outfit. I have just put through a deal that oe ee eae of Eales ee ee 

ought to land me on Easy Street.” ee et noi marcha 
I protested that I could pay for my own 


things, but he was insistent. He took me on Booklet ‘‘H” will assist you in making selection 
ae proeine ~ to ‘a place on the avenue i 
and bought with a lavish hand. We were 
leaving town, and he had | the clothes sent at \ Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Company 
once to the hotel. I put them on and went to 
the Capitol. I hoped that I might catch a|| { Monee Veron 
glimpse of Mimi Le Brun, and that she might 
look at me and find something in me to remem- 
ber, as I had found so much to remember in 
her. But though I patrolled the halls and the 
galleries for hours, I could not find her. And 
when I got back to the hotel and saw myself 
again in the mirror in my new clothes, I knew 
that if I had met her there would have been 
nothing to remember. I was not of her kind 
or class. I knew, too, that the best thing I 
could do would be to forget her. But I did 
not forget her—either then, or ever after. 
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M* Washington experience changed me in 

4V1 this: that I set my Uncle Jerry’s life 
against my father’s for comparison. It seemed 
to me that Uncle Jerry got the most out of it. 
He could see the world in his own way. He 
was free to follow the road. My father was —— 
tied by his congregation and his conscience. a eager 
T-might agree that my father was the finer |. Rat SF 
man, but Uncle Jerry appealed to my imagina- 
tion. In my mind’s eye I could see him al- 
ways as I had seen him in the old hotel, with 
his air of prodigious enjoyment, his gay and 
gallant bearing. Yes, I wanted to be like 
Uncle Jerry while I was young. Perhaps 
when I was old it might be different, but age 
was so far away that I did not have to think 
about it. ; 

{ found myself restless, wanting things, 
impatient of my father’s point of view. 

‘Don’t you ever long to travel, father?” 

“Ves,” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“T have my work.” 

“J should think you would hate to be tied.” 

“We are all tied, Jerry.” 

I am sure, however, that he understood 
what was the matter with me, and tried to 
find an outlet for my energies. 

We camped, I remember, for a week that 
summer in the woods. The days would have 
been dull for those accustomed to more excit- 
ing adventures, but there were pickerel and 

sunfish in the little lake, the water was limpid 
and lovely and swept by the fragrance of pond 
lilies, and my father in his holiday mood was 
very good company. 

_It was one night under the stars that I asked 























Wear “Pocahontas” 
-—a beautiful stocking 
of pure silk, with mer- 
cerized top, heel and 
an tOe. 


Nice ankles become 
beautiful ankles when 
they wear Arrowhead 
Ankle-Clinging Ho- 
siery. It clings like the 
skin itself! 


“Why didn’t Uncle Jerry marry?” 

“He could never settle down.” 

“I believe I am like him, father.” 

“J hope not.” 

“Why?” 

He brought his answer out after some hesi- 
tation. “He hasn’t fulfilled the promise of his 
youth, Jerry.” 

“But he is rich.” 

“Ts he? No one can be rich with a starved 
soul.” 

- You see how old-fashioned we were, even 
then, to talk of souls. But to my father and 


RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS, Inc- 
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‘Joilet ‘Pape 


The solid, tightly wound rolls of A. P. W. Satin 
Tissue etc aaiet contain 2500 sheets (5x 534 
inches) of better paper, actually costing less per 
year than the uncertain quality, loosely wound 
rolls you have perhaps been using. 


Four rolls in a carton tucked away in a corner of 
the closet shelf contain a full year’s supply for the 
average family. 


Send $2.00 for a four roll (year’s supply) carton 
of A. P. W. Satin Tissue, if you can’t get it from 
your dealer. 





BUY A KIDDIE-KOOP for $16.25 


Gone forever is the old-fashioned crib and in its 
place is the Kiddie-Koop, the combined Crib, 
Bassinet, and Playpen for the cost of a good 
erib alone. 

Kiddie-Koops are made in several sizes, from 40 
inches up to standard crib lengths—fold 8 inches 
wide to carry anywhere—two finishes, white or 
ivory. 

Write for Free Booklet, ‘‘Kiddie-Koop Advan- 
tages.’’ If your dealer cannot supply, write us 
for prices. 


E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 
430 Central Ave. Rochester, N. ¥ 
Lock for this name-plate om Kiddie-Koop, 


KippiE-KOOP 
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Peacock Feathers 


to me souls wers as real as the stars in the 
heavens or the lilies in the ponds. 

I was not willing to admit, however, that 
Uncle Jerry’s lack of soul was a handicap. 
“He seems to get a lot out of things.’ 

“What things?” 

“Oh, well, good times and all that.” 

“Good times aren’t everything. Being good 
and doing good are important. You’ll find that 
as you go along. And I should hate to think 
you would be satisfied to look upon life as 
your Uncle Jerry looks onit. He is my brother, 
and I love him. But I don’t want you to be 
like him.” 

He brought out the last sentence with the 
passionate force which made him such a com- 
pelling preacher. I have often thought that 
if he had had a church in some big community 
the world would have heard of him. His sin- 
cerity was absolute. He believed what he 
spoke. His life was narrow, but his mind 
roamed in broad spaces, and as for his spirit, 
it touched at times the far horizon. 

We fell then, I remember, into a long silence. 
I broke it to tell him what I had never told 
before, of that night in Washington when 
Uncle Jerry had taken the little blonde woman 
to supper. 

I think that one of the great marvels of my 
relation to my father was that with him I had 
no reticences. However stern he was with 
himself, he was never stern with me. And 
he always tried to help me find the truth for 
myself. 


HE tried to help me to find it now. He made 


no comment except to say: “I pray that 
you may love and marry a good woman, Jerry. 
It is a great safeguard.” 

Suddenly into the night under the stars, 
and through the perfume of the pond lilies, 
stalked a white wraith of remembrance—of 
a girl with a peacock feather in her hat . . . 
I wanted to love and marry her. I had-seen 
her only once, but I wanted her for love and 
marriage. 

“A great safeguard,” my father was saying. 
“If your Uncle Jerry had had a good wife, she 
might have saved him.” ' 

Yet try as I would to get my father’s point 
of view, I could not feel that my gay and 
gallant uncle needed saving. I think that, 
subconsciously, I believed he could have nis 
cake and eat it—that eleventh-hour repentance 


| would offset the scarlet of his sins. 


I tried to say something of this. I argued 
there in the perfumed dark as I had heard my 
Uncle Jerry argue. That a man had his right 
to his life. That being good was, in the final 
analysis, monotonous. — 

It came to this at last from my father. 
“Your Uncle Jerry and I used to lie as you 
and I are lying here tonight under the stars, 
and dream of our futures. Neither of us has 
fulfilled them. Did I ever tell you, Jerry, that 
I was going to study law—maritime law? 
Queer ambition for a country boy, wasn’t it? 
But our ancestors were sea-faring folk, and 
the subject fascinated me. I used to read 
about ships, and of the strange codes which 


govern vessels on the high seas. It wasn’t 
easy to give it up.” = 
“Why did you give it up?” 
“God called me.” 
I felt something in my throat. I wanted 


to weep over that boy who was my father— 
that free-souled lad who had longed for the 
sea, and who had been cast high and dry by 
conscience on the shoals of a village pastorate. 

“But couldn’t you have gone on with your 
law even if you were converted?” 


in buying Household devices 


It means that the device has been 
tested by Good Housekeeping 
Institute and approved. It constitutes 
a real protection—and a money saver. 


“The call was for other things. It was your 
mother who prayed that I might be led to 
preach—and I loved her.” 

It was hard for me to visualize my mother 
as moving a man romantically, as I was moved, 
for example, by the thought of the girl with 
the peacock feather. My mother was so cool 
and self-contained and colorless. Yet it seemed 
it had been her religious fervor which had 
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swung my father from his worldly ambitions. 
She had prayed for him; had set before him 
the goal of consecration and self-sacrifice. 
Old-fashioned phrases! Yet you must remem- 
ber that they were country folk, and that 
modern skepticism had not touched them. 
Even now I am not sure that they were right 
to sway him from his first choice of a profession. 

My father would have been himself under 
any circumstances—passionately idealistic, 
a force in the lives of those about him. Yet, 
right or not, I can see the fineness of it all— 
as I did not see it that night by the lake. 

“T shall never preach, father.” 

“Who knows what he may do? The house 
of your life is your own to build, Jerry. And 
you’ve got to live in it until the end. So look 
out for rotten timbers.” 


5 


jt was when we returned from our trip to the 
lake that we found a letter from Uncie 
Jerry which was to change in every way my 
future. He wanted, he said, to send me to 
college. Not as my father and mother had 
planned, to one of the cheap small colleges 
where I could help by my work to pay my 
way, but to Yale. He would meet ali expenses, 
giving me, besides the cost of board and 
tuition, a generous allowance. I was his name- 
sake, and what he had he would leave to me. 
The deal which he had tried to put over in 
_ Washington had been brought successfully to 
a finish. It would be fine to have a Jerome 
Chandler to carry on the name. 

It is not difficult to imagine what this meant 
to me—emancipation. In a moment the nar- 
row life in the parsonage receded, and I saw 
myself sweeping out toward the broad seas 
of adventure. 

I was flushed, excited. I read the letter 
twice aloud. “He says I am to have the 
ranch!” 

“But not until he dies, Jerry.” 

That brought me up. I didn’t want my 
uncle to die. Indeed, it seemed to me as if 
he ought to live rorever, as if the red and white 
of him, his strength and vigor, gave him a sort 
‘of deathless immunity from the common lot. 

“Well, of course,” I stated, “I didn’t mean 
that. But it is fine of him, isn’t it?” 

My father laid his hand on my shoulder. 
“Very fine.”’ 

But my mother was not so sure. “I don’t 
know aboutit. Money is the root of evil.” 

My father laughed. ‘Poverty is the root 
of evil, too, sometimes, Eleanor.” 

. “Well, the Bible doesn’t say that.” 

“Aren’t you glad to have me go to college, 
mother?” 

“Yes, Jerry. But Yale—I’mnot sure. It’s 
so far. And you’ve never been away from us.” 

I felt the grip of my father’s fingers on my 
shoulder, and looking up into his face, I saw 
that he was deeply moved. I think he knew 
then that things would never again be with 
us as they had been; that when I left home 
«he bond would be broken. And presently 
he said: 

“JT thank God that my boy is to be given 
the best. And I pray God that wherever he 
goes he may still be in our hearts.” 

I was thrilled by his emotion, and swayed by 
it. My voice broke. ‘There will never be 
anybody like you and mother—you know 
that!” 

Chapter II 


J LEARNED in those first days in New 
Haven that I was not like most of the other 
students. I had come from simple people 
whose social horizon was bounded on one side 
by the Ten Commandments and on the other 
by my father’s black coat. At Yale many of 
the men I met had been prepared at private 
schools,and had inherited traditions of family 
Lo pate nae There were others, too, who were 
rich and without traditions. But all of them 
had something that I did not have—a sort of 
sophistication which made me feel an_out- 

ider. Their attitude toward me was, I de- 


Do Children Interfere 


With Happiness? © 


Must parents 
sacrifice their 
happiness ‘‘for 
the sake of their 


children’’? Is 
this sacrifice 
necessary? 


By Mrs. Edward Masters 


“Twas indignant—enraged! What 
right had she to criticize my pre- 
cious youngsters?” 


6 HOSE horrid chil- 
Toren: What made 
Graceinvitethem?” 
It was the last night 
of the house party and 
Ted and I were almost 
to our room when I dis- 
covered I had left my 
tan on the divan. kKun- 
ning back, I was haif 
way down the stairway 
when Agnes Powell’s 
high, strident voice 
reached me. 
For a second I was 
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day ‘Ted and I are again 
tremendously popular— 
every one admires our 
darling babies. I give 
full credit to The 
Parents Association and 
its remarkable new 
method. 


A New Method Built on 
the True Child Nature 
The Parents Associa- 


tion, devoted to scien- 
tific child training, was 


indignant — enraged! 
What right had she to 


had been before the babies were born. 
Ilove my children but I was just self- 
ish enough to resent losing my old 


founded by Professor 
Ray C. Beery, A.B., M.A. 


eriticize my precious 
youngsters? Suddenly I 
felt hopelessly crushed. 

As I stole back to our room I thought 
of how happy and popular Ted and I 
had been before the babies were born. 
After Tommy and Joyce came we had 
to give up our good times. 


A New Start. 


But now Tommy was five and Joyce 
three, so I felt I could take more time 
for my old friends and social activities. 
Then came the letter from the Brew- 
sters. They were having a house 
warming in their new home, and Ted 
and I were invited to bring our “dar- 
ling youngsters.” 

The whole visit was a nightmare. 
Tommy and Joyce had misbehaved in 
every conceivable way. No wonder no 
one invited us any more—no wonder. 
no one came to call on us! 

In my room I stood looking down at 
the two little tyrants. I loved them 
but I was selfish enough to resent los- 
ing my old friends. Was this always 
the way? Did children always inter- 
fere with happiness? 

For days I struggled with the prob- 
lem. Something had to be done, and 
done quickly. 

By good fortune I learned of The 
Parents Association and the new 
method of Child Training prepared by 
Professor Beery, President of the Asso- 
ciation. His new method explained 
how best to overcome the faults of 
early training. 

I soon learned how to control Tommy 
and Joyce—to break naughty little hab- 
its just taking root, and to nourish the 
sweet ways which every one loved. To- 


friends.” 


(Harvard and Colum- 
bia),after years of scien- 
tific research and prac- 
tical experience in child training. Pro- 
fessor Beery is regarded as one of the 
greatest authorities on child training. 


Send No Money 


We shall be glad to send you free of 
charge our new booklet, ““New Methods 
in Child Training”, together with full 
particulars of the work of the Associa- 
tion and the special benefits it offers to 
members at an expense which is trifling 
as compared with the remarkable re- 
sults to be secured. 


If this booklet answers only a few of 
the questions that have perplexed you, 
you will be glad that you sent for it— 
and it may open to you undreamed of 
possibilities of successful parenthood. 
And it is only a matter of sending the 
coupon or a post card. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 652 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


mata Foo ana 


* THE PARENTS ASSOCIATICN 
Dept. 652, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Piease send me your booklet, “New Methods in | 
Child Training”, and information about The Parents 
| Association, free of charte. This does not obligate | 
me in any way. 
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Is it costing you 
foo much 
fo live ? 


Why not utilize the experience 
and advice of such famous authori- 
ties on home management and in- 
terior decorating as Mildred Maddocks Bentley, Helen Koues, 
and others of Good Housekeeping’s staff? 




















Here are 34 bulletins on home 
management and interior decorating 






Do you know how to choose the right furniture? Or 
retouch the old? How to put sunlight into a gloomy room? 
And stencil furniture and fabrics? What accessories to choose? 
How to make your room seem larger? Good Housekeeping’s 
Studio of Furnishings and Decorations has prepared the fol- 
lowing bulletins. They are practical, generously illustrated, 
and easily followed: 









Furnishings and Decorations Folios 

























fal DhetSittine of General Living iRoom eee lee nen 5c 
fi fhe SSuneParlor. or sPorch i 7 (eee mene ere ee Ee 
f) How to’ make” a Dinin'e-Eivinies Rooney a ena o5a 
{l Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at) Home =~: ... .. . 25e 
() Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors and Windows .. . 25c 
iniptlow: toy MalceyilLamp Shadést.. ; 9) t.= Wan ee eee an Is 
LJ How to Equip the Clothes Closet vb, coe GA fee ey BONG 
0) The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and How to Make Them . 25c 
L) How to Make Rag Rugs Fy ag” siege sl yuk aeecpalt Fh eee ae 2 OC 
fe) How:to Paint Rurnrture’ <5 2 oo ee ee ne OSS 
isl), Klours Binishes, and “Coverings: ps eset eee ne SC 
ElInterior Woodwork and /Wiall-Rinishes.. . sn eee Oe e5e 
O How to Refinish Natural Wood Furniture . ..).-. .. . 10c 
O List of Books on Interior Decorating and Allied Subjects . . 10c 
L1.What to Put on the Mantel and Sideboard . ...... .. 10c 











Parchment Lamp Shades 


Working directions and hot iron patterns for: 












































fil Rose. (Gandle. Shield 5-5. «:) 4a eh eer te ne nL 
ltalian® oCandle® (Shields # cioke Nees i ope een eee en eT (cs 
Double Candle” Shieldy as (ea Geen os ee en 
Upright” “Mloral’ (Shade 2) cc ei reenter TC 
Tree “Desistiv Shade) 20,25 fn, est, eee ee See Gc 
O Floral Medallion Shade .... Dy ir ete gs 5 are EOC 








Conserve Your Time, Money and Effort 

If you want more time for your husband, for your children, 
for your clubs ; if you want to save at least 10% on your house- 
hold expenses ; if you want to cook delicious dishes, or do your 
work better in less time and with less effort—get these bulletins : 

















Good Housekeeping Institute Bulletins 

























































order, check or stamps for full amount. 
And be sure to write your name and address clearly. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street 
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O Equipment for the Service Rooms 25c 
1) Salads and Salad Dressings 25c 
1 Vegetable Main Dishes 25¢ 
f), Pies’ and. "Pastries: & ym oe 25c 

Jiellves; Jam's; (ands Pickles: meme 25c 
fj Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature Chart” . ..... . 25c 
1 64-page book, ‘Household Devices Tested and Approved”’ 20c 
1) As the Institute Cleans You Can Minimize Your Labor 15c 
O) Machine Washing Without Boiling ight Ss Crd ae 15e 
Oi Canning by Safe Methods... . 15e 
C) Kitchens Planned for Convenience 1s 
OD Fireless Cookery ame 10c 

Cooking by Temperature ar AS eek ans lt, gs alll 
1 Cloth-Covered Spring Back Binder to hold above bulletins . . $1.00 


Check the Folios and Bulletins you want and send money 
(Do not send cash.) 











Peacock Feathers 


cided somewhat like my own attitude toward 
the European immigrants in our town. They 
went their way, and I went mine. And I was 
conscious always of my awkwardness, my lack 
of manner, the archaic quality of my ideals. 

I was to know later that I had misjudged 
my classmates, that I might have won response 
had I been less self-conscious, but at the time 
I thought them snobs, and I kept to myself, 
watching them, however, with eager eyes, and 
wishing that I were like them. 

I shall pass quickly over my first three years 
at college. The history of them is not different, 
I fancy, from that of any boy who finds him- 
self in an utterly new environment and has to 
adjust himself to it. I did some foolish things, 
and perhaps some wise ones. I loved books, 
so that in my studies I satisfied certain of my 
teachers, and I had great physical strength 
and endurance, which brought me conspicu- 
ously to the front in athletics. 

Yet I had always that feeling of being an 
outsider until in my senior year I made a friend 
who changed the world for me. His name was 
Lionel Clark, and he lived in St. Louis. I had 
first been attracted to him when a theme of | 
his was read in class. It was a short sketch of 
fur-trading in the early Middle West, and his 
pen had caught all the color and movement of 
the days when the Mississippi was a great 
highway. He wrote of trappers and priests, 
of Indians and of French gallants, of gay ladies 
transported from all the luxuries of aristo- 
cratic society to rough and primitive sur- 


roundings yet losing none of their elegance or 


insouciance in the process. 

I walked beside him as we left the room. 
“That was a dandy write-up,” I told him. “Is 
it all true?” 

I had never spoken to him before. He was 
a dark, thin-faced lad, with a cool, bright 
glance and an ease of manner which marked 
him as one of the inner circle from which I was 
shut out. 

But he did not shut me out. He answered 
with a quick smile and a turn of his head toward 
me: “Of course, it is true. You Easterners 
seem to have an idea that all the romance of - 
the world is in your Boston Tea Party or in 
Pocahontas. But we’ve got it out there.” 

“Daniel Boone?” 

He shook his head. ‘He is spectacular, of 
course. But there was an early social back- 
ground which was unique. My great-grand- 
mother carried her ball gown of yellow brocade 
in a bandbox on my great-grandfather’s first 
voyage up the Mississippi, and she wore it 
later to welcome Lafayette.” 

My own grandmothers had never known 
ball gowns. In their pioneer days they had 
aspired to nothing finer than a Sunday best 
of wool in winter or print in summer. And I 
am sure that none of them had ever danced 
with Lafayette. My imagination was fired. 

“Why don’t you write a book about it?” 

“That’s what I want todo. I have a chapter 
or two on paper.” 


WE parted after a few moments, but I was 

thrilled by the encounter. The fact that 
he was from St. Louis drew about him a magic 
circle. I had wanted to ask him if he knew 


Mimi Le Brun. I felt’ that even if he did not, 


he at least knew the places which her presence 
brightened. He walked on the same streets, - 
entered the same houses. : 

The time came when I spoke to him again 
of something he had written for the college 
paper. He liked my praise, and my interest, 
I think, flattered him. He offered to read to 
me the chapters of his book. 

“Come over to my rooms tonight.” 

His rooms were charming, and I thought he - 
must have a great deal of money. I was to 
learn, however, that his means were moderate. 
I was impressed by the fact that his belongings, 
while the best of their kind, gave an effect of 
exquisite simplicity. Nothing was cluttered ° 
up. But he had good books, deep comfortable 
chairs, a lamp whose base was a vase of old 


Chinese pottery with a shade of translucent | 
silk showing shadowy Chinese figures. He 
told me later that his grandfather had furn- 
ished his rooms and had given him an allow- 
ance, and it was then I found that his grand- 
father was the Senator from Missouri whom 
I had observed so often in Washington. It 
is neediess to say that the news thrilled me. 

“Do you know Mimi Le Brun?” I demanded. 

His surprise was apparent. “She is my 
cousin. Have you met her?” 

I flushed. ‘I saw her once in Washington. 
And I heard your grandfather speak.” 

“He is dead, you know.” 

‘I had read that in the papers. I wanted to 
ask more about Mimi Le Brun, but Lionel was 
keen about his story. So I sat and listened in 
one of the big chairs, much uplifted by the 
fact of my new acquaintance, and his easy 
acceptance of my friendship. 

There was a table well back in the corner 
of the room, and on this table there was a 
photograph in a standing silver frame. I found 
my eyes gradually focusing upon it. It showed 
a girl in a dancing frock and floating ribbons. 
Her pose was unaffected—charming. I seemed 
to recognize her, and I felt the blood leap in 
my veins. 


WHEN Lionel finished his story, I praised it. 
He glowed under my praise. He was, I 
discovered as I knew him better, always de- 
pendent on the opinion of others. He touched 
the skies or descended to the depths as he was 
commended or criticized. In later years his 
clipping bureau kept him alternating between 
despair and ecstacy. It was, I think, because 
of my honest admiration of his attainments 
that he liked to have me near him, and I am 
sure I was a spur to his increased activities. 

Tonigh the opened his heart—told me of his 
ambition. His grandfather’s death had left 
him practically without means. His father 
was living, but was, I gathered, a gentleman 
of somewhat elegant leisure.. ‘‘After mother’s 
death, everybody thought grandfather’s money 
would come to Mimi and me. But just a year 
ago he married a second wife and left his 
fortune to her. I think he meant that she 
should do things for us, but she hasn’t.” 

It was, he explained, much harder for him 
than for a man who had had no expectations. 
“We have a social position to keep up. Grand- 
father always made mother an allowance, and 
Mimi’s mother—it leaves us in the deuce of a 
hole— That’s why I want to write books. 
It is one way to make money, and I think I 
have a flair for it.” 

So he talked on, and I listened and sym- 
phathized, but all the while I was consumed 
with a desire to see that shadowy- photograph 
at closer range. 

“In a way,” Lionel was saying, “it will be 
harder for Mimi than for me. She must make 
her début next winter, and heaven only knows 
where she’ll get her gowns.”’ 

I had never known girls who were presented 
to society. I stole another look at Mimi 
Le Brun in her dancing frock and floating 
ribbons. I felt it an incredible thing that I 
should be sitting here on terms of friendship 
with her cousin. 

“That’s her picture, isn’t it?” I asked sud- 
_ denly. I could stand it no longer. I jumped 
- to my feet and studied the photograph. 

“Yes. She’s getting to be a beauty. She’ll 
marry somebody with money, and her troubles 
will be over.” 

It seemed to me astoundingly cold-blooded 
to parcel her off in such material fashion. 

~ “Do you mean that she would marry for 
money?” 

His cool, bright eyes met mine. ‘Why not?” 

“Well, a woman ought to love the man she 
marries.” 

“She can love a rich man, can’t she?” was 
his somewhat cynical rejoinder. ‘There was 
Cinderella and the Prince. Most of the fairy 
tales are mercenary. It is rarely the poor lad 
that gets the girl.” 

I had never thought of it that way. It had 
always seemed that poverty must get its com-} 














Paint and Varnish Factories 








Your furniture will never 
have to stand this test 


’ | \HE chances are that your home will never be mundated. But every 
wet shoe that leaves its mark on your floors, every drop of liquid 
spilled on your table, produces the same effect in a minor way. 


Waterspar is water-proof. You can see visible proof of it in any 
Waterspar dealer’s store—a Watersparred panel submerged in water 
day in and day out for months. Water can have no effect upon the 
surface. And it wears and wears! 


Besides transparent Waterspar, there are eighteen beautiful shades 
of Waterspar colored varnish and enamels. They, too, have the same 
long-wearing, water-proof properties. 


You can use Waterspar yourself. It flows evenly and freely. 


Pitcairn’s Waterspar Varnish is a ‘‘Pittsburgh Proof Product.’’ You 
will find the same high standard quality in other ‘“‘Proof Products,” 
among them Velumina,:the wall paint you can wash, and Sun-Proof 
Paint and many other famous products. Whatever you need in the way 
of glass, paint, brushes or varnish the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has a product that will fill your requirements exactly. For sale by quality 
dealers everywhere. 


Be sure of a good brush. It is as important as the paint. 


“What to do and How to do it’’—a guide to better homes, is a book that answers a 
host of questions on home decoration and arrangement. It tells how to make the 
most of what you have—how to spend tothe greatest advantage. Send ten cents to 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Dept. J, Milwaukee, Wis., and copy willbe mailed at once. 


GLASS ~- PAINT 


Manufacturers of 


- 


-caye the surface and 
See eae 


In using advertisements see page 6 


Mihuatieee, VAs. -- Newark,N.J. 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
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A tooth paste that helps 





the natural 


cleaning 


processes of the mouth 


Temporary cleaning 
cannot keep back 
decay 


VEN though you brush your 

teeth thoroughly several times 
a day, you cannot keep back the 
chief cause of decay—the mouth 
acids. 

The alkaline fluids from the 
mouth glands should flow so freely 
that they would neutralize the 
acids as fast as they form. This 
would give your teeth constant, 
sure protection. 


But the mouth glands have be- 
come so weak they no longer send 
forth enough fluids to neutralize 
the acids, because our present diet 
does not exercise the glands the 
way tough foods did. 


In addition to cleansing the 
teeth thoroughly 


You can gently stimulate the glands 
to return to their natural protective 
work by using Pebeco. In addition 
to cleaning the teeth thoroughly, 
Pebeco has an invigorating effect 
on these very processes that have 
slowed down. 


As soon as Pebeco enters the 
mouth, the fluids from the salivary 
glands begin to flow more freely— 
in between the teeth where the 
toothbrush cannot reach. 


They wash away all particles 
and, what is more important, they 
neutralize the acids as fast as they 
form. 

Pebeco leaves your whole mouth 
in a healthy, tingling condition— 
your gums, your palate—the entire 
oral cavity. Some physicians say 
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«notographs by Alexander a. v,cww 
Nothing is more attractive—nothing 
is more vital to your health—than 
sound, shining teeth. Pebeco leaves 
your mouth in aninvigorated, revital- 
ized condition. It keeps the entire 
mouth cavity healthy and self-pro- 
tecting and with proper dental atten- 
tion, will preserve your teeth— 
strong, white and beautiful. 


~~“ XS 
its tonic effect extends even 
to the tonsils. 


Pebeco is manufactured only 
by Lehn & Fink, Ine. 50c at 
all druggists. 


Send the coupon today for free sample tube 





LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


Dept. C-l 635 Greenwich Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample 
tube of Pebeco and your booklet which 
explains the importance of the mouth 
glands in keeping the mouth healthy and 
the teeth white and strong. 
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pensation in romantic rewards. But when I 
analyzed it I conceded that Lionel was right 
and that most nursery tales ended in a blaze 
of diamonds for the heroine, and trains of 
ermine. 

The idea depressed me. “I’d hate to think 
that life is that way.” 

“What way?” 

“That money meant everything.” 

“Money means a lot, and the sooner you 
believe it the better, Jerry.” 

It was pleasant to have him call me by my 
first name. I had told him that I was named 
for my uncle, and he had asked: 

“Any French blood? We’ve a lot of Jeromes 
in our family.” 

I had stammered a little over the statement 
that we were English. As a matter of fact, if 
we had a family tre I did not know it. Yet I 
discovered afterward that our forebears were 
people of whom I need not be ashamed. They 
had not boasted of rank or title, but they had 
been men of education and of ideals, and there 
can be nothing better. 

I had told Lionel, too, that my uncle was 
rich and that I was his heir. I had tried to 
say it modestly, but I liked the sound of it. 

“T am to have his ranch in Colorado.” 

“You are in luck,” Lionel had said; and 
then we had talked of other things. 

I was left, however, with the feeling that I 
had been a bit bombastic, and after that I was 
careful not to speak of what I conceived to be 
my glittering prospects. Yet I think that 
Lionel let it be known among his friends what 
the future held fer me. A good many of the 
men asked about my uncle’s ranch—it seemed 
to give a sort of spectacular importance to my 
otherwise inconspicuous personality. 

It was then, I am sure, that the fiction of 
Uncle Jerry’s ranch as a sort of shining palace 
took hold of my mind so strongly that it could 
only be shaken, in those later days of disillu- 
sionment, by the facts. I saw myself as the 
lord of great acres, surrounded by a retinue 
of dependents, in the midst of a cavalcade of 
galloping cowboys, lord of the manor—and, 
I must confess, in my wildest dreams Mimi 
Le Brun sat by my side. 

In a way, this vision of my future gave me 
self-confidence, and the intimacy which grew 
up between Lionel and me increased my feeling 
of security. 

My belief in Lionel’s talent was, un- 
doubtedly, the thing which tied him to me. 
No one else would listen as I listened. No one 
else believed as I believed. I gave, and he 
accepted. Yet I know now that I should 
never have given in such great measure if 
around him and over him and all about him 
had not been the glamour of his relationship 
to the girl whom I had set so high in my 
thoughts. 

Our literary adventures became most excit- 
ing, for it was my adventure as well as his. 
My imagination often supplemented his skill, 
and he would stare at me and say: “Some 
day we’ll write a play together. You have the 
sense of drama.” 


WE started a play, indeed, and worked late 
into the night, smoking cigarettes, drink- 
ing beer, and putting much ink on paper. Iam 
sure my mother would have felt that my feet 
were in dangerous paths had she known of the 
tobacco we burned and the bottles we opened, 
but I felt very much a man of the world in 
my imitation of Lionel’s modes and manners. 

I was adaptable, and Lionel advised me 
coolly, taking my need of advice for granted, 
and also my willingness to improve. 

“You’ve got to learn to dance, Jerry. You 
tangle up your feet too much when you walk.” 

So I learned to dance. I learned, too, where 
and how to buy my clothes. I learned the 
catch-words and catch-phrases of Lionel’s set. 
These were, of course, the superficial things. 
But I learned more than that—that the kind 
of religion my father preached was unfashion- 
able, and that high idealism was unfashionable. 


Lionel laughed at me for my “‘cold-blooded- 
ness” where women were concerned. He could 
not know that it was not cold blood but dreams 
which kept me from the easy morals which 
went with the easy manners of my friend. 

And ridicule did not change me. I like to 
think that while I was weak in many ways, 
T was strong in this, and that when I looked 
into the clear eyes of the girl in the photo- 
graph on Lionel’s table, I could meet them 
with a straight glance. 

The girl in the dancing frock with the float- 
ing ribbons was not, however, the vision that 
I treasured. The real Mimi was for me the 
girl with the russet hair and dark irised eyes 
and the burnished peacock’s feather, whom 
T had seen in the small restaurant. 


I HAD brought back from college that fall 

a bunch of peacock feathers, having begged 
a half-dozen dropped plumes from a neighbor 
of ours who kept one of the big birds. They 
reminded me of Mimi, and I stuck them in a 
vase in my room. 

Lionel, observing them, said, “They bring 
bad luck.” 

I had heard this. But I did not believe it, 
and said so. “I like them.” 

“Queer thing—Mimi likes them, too. She 
wears their colors. She had a costume once for 
a fancy dress affair—green and blue, with a 
great fan of peacock’s feathers—and with her 
copper hair it was stunning. A famous artist 
painted her in it;- my grandfather bought the 
picture, and now it belongs to his wife. She 
won’t give it up. She is acting like a pig. 
Grandfather intended that Mimi should have 
it. He told her so a thousand times, but Olga 
has the law on her side. She has grabbed 
everything, and she holds on to it.” 

Olga was, I learned, the step-grandmother. 
She was only thirty, and had, of course, mar- 
ried the Senator for the position he could 
give her. 

“Would she sell the picture, do you think?” 

“Not to any of us. She’s not our kind, and 
she knows we look down on her. Her father 
made his money in hams and things, and she’s 
only a second generation from social obscurity. 
But she’sa beauty. That’s what caught grand- 
father. And now she lives all alone, except 
for the servants, in her great house on Portland 
Place.” 

This was a grievance on which he always 
waxed eloquent, so I got him back to the 
picture. “Some one else might buy it for you.” 

It appeared, however, that there wasn’t 
money enough for a deal of that kind. Mimi’s 
father had, it seemed, died when she was a 
baby. Her mother had lived, until her father’s 
death, on the allowance he had given her; 
then the thing had stopped. 

“T’d hate to have the picture go out of the 
family. The artist called it ‘The Proud Lady.’ 
And it isn’t just Mimi to me: it typifies all 
the women of our family, with their high-held 
heads.” 

My heart felt like a stone in my breast. 
What had I to do with such women? My 
vague prospects for the future seemed at the 
moment cheap and tawdry. Mimi Le Brun 
knew men with millions. The old town where 
she lived was one in which great fortunes had 
been made. There was luxury and a scale of 
expenditure beyond my wildest dreams. 
Even my uncle’s ranch seemed to shrink into 
nothingness. 

Yet with youth’s resiliency I built new 
castles. Fame would carry me far. 

“Lion,” I asked, “when are we to get to 
work on that play?” 

He caught at the idea with avidity. We 
burned much midnight oil; we rigged up a 
toy theater and used pins for actors; we fan- 
cied ourselves incipient Shaws—Pineros in the 
making. My spirits were at top-notch. Here 
was something to lay some day at the feet of 
Mimi Le Brun! 









These two vacuum cups save 
your hands from washing, 
rinsing and bluing 


The pioneer wringerless washing 
machine (patented) 
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IZ WAS in mid-winter that Lionel had a] © 1924 The L.M. Co. 


letter from Mimi. They kept up a desultory 





Women 
notice each 
others Zands 


VERY woman who does her own work is supremely 

conscious of her hands—perhaps never so aware of them 
as in cold weather, when the slightest exposure to water and 
weather is certain to roughen and redden the tender skin. 


This fact is the basis of much of the keen interest of both men 
and women in the famous wringerless Laun-Dry-Ette which 
practically banishes all human labor in washing. You can now 


This means a great gain in 
safety and service. It symbolizes 
the work saved and the work 
done by this famous patented 
electric washing machine. ‘The 


-work saved and the absolute 


safety are equally important 
whether you do your own wash- 
ing or employ a laundress. 


In a miaute the Laun-Dry-Ette 
whirls a whole tubful damp-dry. 
By ‘‘damp-dry’? we mean dry 
enough for rinsing, for bluing 
or for the line. ‘There is no 
wringer to feed. The Laun- 
Dry-Ette itself does both the 
rinsing and bluing thoroughly. 








Keep your hands 
attractive by washing 
the Laun-Dry-Ette way 


WASH, RINSE, BLUE 


the AUN-DRY-ETTE way 


without putting hands in water 


Do you rinse as well when you 
are tired? The Laun-Dry-Ette 
never tires. It never breaks 
buttons—never pulls off hooks 
or fasteners. Many women have 
such sublime confidence in this 
Laun-Dry-Ette advantage that 
they don’t inspect the clothes 
before putting them away. 


How this famous, safe machine 
washes everything by the vacu- 
um cup process and makes the 
ironing easier; how it dispenses 
with all need for extra tubs and 
makes it possible to wash in the 
kitchen; how it will save your 
strength, is all told in 


“*The Washing Machine that Does 50% More’’ Sie 


a completely illustrated booklet that we gladly send ee 
you on request. By all means write for your copy 


today. Sent FREE. 


write on your own stationery. 


High-grade dealer wanted in every a 


electrified community. Write us! 
The 
Laundryette Mfg. Co. a 


1241 East 152nd Street es 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ee Street. 


me Cig 22 
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Bae Name 





Use the coupon or a The 
“  Laundryette 
Mfg. Co. 
4 1241 E. 152nd St. 
a“ Cleveland, O. 


“I want a copy of ‘‘The Washing 
Machine That Does 50% More’’ 


~ - State. 
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Each Grain an Adventure 


Luscious and enticing 


To bring enchantment to the 
breakfast table 


Crisp and flaky grains of selected wheat, puffed 
to 8 times their normal size, light as the afr,,and 
with the rich flavor of nut meats! 

You serve with sugar and cream. Or in bowls 
of milk. And as a special allurement, with fresh 
or cooked fruit. No breakfast before has ever com- 
pared. 

To children Quaker Puffed Wheat brings the 
nourishment of whole grains with the richness of 
a rare confection; to adults an almost perfect 
food. Quickly digested and assimilated; kernels 
steam exploded with every food cell broken. 

The vitamines of milk, the bram and calcium of 
whole wheat you have here, in balanced combina- 
tion. 

‘Today—ask your grocer for this supreme grain food. 

At NIGHT—Puffed Rice 


Kernels of rice, steam exploded like puffed wheat. Each grain 
an adventure. delicious and enticing. -Give in a bow! of milk at 
night to supply energy and strength as growing bodies sleep. 

Professor Anderson’s Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famed 


inventions of Professor Anderson—food shot from guns, 
the most thoroughly cooked grain foods known, 


QUAKER * 
PUFFED 
WHEAT 
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Peacock Feathers 


correspondence, and now and then he read a 
line or two to me. But this letter became 
mine to keep. I have it now, and so can 
give it, word for word, as she wrote it in her 
modish, angular script, on sheet after sheet of 
paper headed with a crest. 

Lionel read it to me because I happened 
to be in his room when it was handed to 
him. “Poor old Mimi,” he said, when he had 
finished. » “‘She’s been having it out with Olga.” 
He laughed and leaned back in his chair. 
“Listen, Jerry, and see if it wouldn’t make a 
scene in a play.” 


I MAY as well confess that I trembled as he 

read. It was like her own voice speaking. 
She wrote very naturally and unaffectedly, and 
she poured out her heart to him. 

“You see, Lion, I had to put pride in my 
pocket. I am to make my début next fall, 
and we have to plan ahead. Mother said that 
I should only be asking for what was mine, 
if I went to Olga. And that grandfather’s 
heart would have been broken if he had known 
that I was to have my coming-out party in 
any other house but his. 

“I don’t want to have it there. The darling 
Papins have offered, and the Dana Clarks. 
But mother won’t hear of it. She says that she 
came out in the rose ballroom, and that I 
must. I told her that if grandfather had 
wanted me to have things, he should have 
made a will and said so. And then she cried 
and insisted that Olga had influenced him, 


and that he had thought she would do every- 


thing for us. 

“Well, anyhow, I went. Olga has been 
having some alterations made in the house, 
and oh, Lion, it is dreadful. The hall looks 
like the entrance to the Grand Opera House 
in Paris—stairs sweeping up both ways, as 
they do on the stage, instead of the blessed 
old banisters that you and I used to slide 
down. aw 

“She seemed glad to see me. I went in the 
afternoon, and she had tea for me. She has 
made grandfather’s den over into a sort of 
Turkish Retreat. It is puffy with cushions 
of black and gold brocade, and she had on a 
teagown of pale blue chiffon with sleeves like 
wings, and she looked like a plump, blonde 
prima donna. 

“I know I am prejudiced, Lion, but it was 
all so different in grandfather’s day. She has 
had a balcony built at the end of the hall, and 
it overlooks a sort of wide foyer which leads 
into the ballroom, and there, as large as life 
and as lovely as the artist could make it, is my 
peacock portrait!” 

Lionel laid down the letter. “T can just see 
Mimi on that balcony, and Olga. You can’t 
imagine two people more unlike, Jerry.” 

I nodded. I was breathless with interest. 
The whole recital seemed like something out 
of a book. : 

“We leaned over the balcony, looking at the 
picture, and she said, in that slow way of hers, 
‘One can’t give too much wall-space to the ~ 
works of an artist like that. And I said, 
‘Well, he had a good subject.’ She stood 
looking at the picture, and at last she-said, 
‘He makes you look older and handsomer 
than you are, Mimi, but not vainer,’ 

“Can you beat that, Lion? I didn’t know 
she had it in her. But I flung back at her, 
‘There’s a difference between vanity and 
pride.’ And she said, ‘But peacocks are vain, 
aren’t they?’ : 

“Well, I was simply furious, and I wanted. 
to tell her so. But I wasn’t there for- that, 
so I simply said, ‘Well, I am glad he made me ~ 
handsome, so:that when I am old and ugly 
Tcan come back and look at it.’ 

“We went back then to the Turkish Retreat, 
and tea came, and I talked to her. I told her 
how mother felt, and that I knew grandfather 
would have wanted it, and she said, ‘I think 
he would, and I will do everything to make it 
a success.’ And I said, ‘Thank you, Olga,’ 
and that seemed to be the end of it. 


“But when we had finished our tea, she 
asked, ‘What are you going to do after that?’ 
and I said, ‘After what?’ and she said, ‘After 
your coming-out party?’ and I said, ‘Oh, I 
shan’t have to do much entertaining; our 
friends will help out.’ And she said ‘I don’t 
mean that. What are you going to do when 
you’ve made your début, and had a winter of 
dances and parties?’ and I laughed and said, 
‘T suppose [ll get married.’ 

“She sat looking at me, and do you know, 
Lion, she gave me a queer feeling, as if I were 
glass and transparent. And somehow I felt 
small and mercenary, and frightfully frivolous, 
until I suddenly remembered that it is she who 
is mercenary and small-minded, and unfair to 
you and to mother and me,-so I stood up and 
said stiffly, ‘I am sure it would have pleased 
grandfather to know that I am to have the 
rose ballroom,’ and she said: ‘I am sure it 
would please him. But you mustn’t expect 
too much of me, Mimi.’ 

“Lion, I felt utterly frozen when she said 
that. And I got out as quickly as I could, and 
cried right in the street, and had to hold up 
my muff so that people wouldn’t see me. And 
when I got home, mother wasn’t there. She 
had gone to Aunt Bernice’s to play bridge. 
And so I am writing to you, or I shall simply 
expire from suppressed emotion. 

“Oh, Lion, I /oved grandfather, and it hurts 
and hurts and hurts, to think he could have 
_ treated me like this. I was so proud of him. 
And the last time we were in Washington I 
was so happy. Oh, I wonder if Iam evergoing 
to be happy again.” 

It ended there, and I was torn by her dis- 
tress. To think that she suffered! 

Lionel took it easily. “Oh, well, Mimi got 
what she wanted, so why should she care?” 

But I felt that she should care, and, indeed, 
when I had time to think of it all in colder 
blood, I wondered that she could ever have 
asked a favor at the hands of such a woman. 
I contrasted the sturdy pride of my own peo- 
ple, which would have led us to work our 
fingers to the_bone rather than receive help 
from one who gave it grudgingly. 

We called Olga, after that, “the Ogre.” 
We decided to put her in our play. She was 
to be the villainess and was to be overthrown 
in the end. 

“No chance of that in real life,” Lionel said, 
“but we can do as we please on paper.” 

He answered the letter, and it lay for a long 
time in a basket on his table. At last I carried 
it off. It was such a treasure, with its thin, 
crested paper and its cry for happiness! I 
knew that Lionel would not miss it, and that 
if he did he would think it lost. I should not 
confess my theft to him. 





3 


qt WAS in June of that year that the miracle 

happened. I call it a miracle because it 
seemed nothing less than that to me. I was 
invited to spend a month with Lionel Clark 
at his step-grandmother’s camp in the Maine 
woods. 

“Mimi will be there, and her cousin Bernice,” 
Lionel told me. ‘Olga says in her letter that 
I may ask any fellow who will fit in, and it 
seems to me that it will be a great chance for 

us to finish the play.” 

- At first glance, his reason for asking me 
might have seemed selfish, but I am sure that 
it was more than the play which made him 
want me above all others. Our intimacy of 
the winter had knit us more closely together 
_ than either of us realized at that time, although 
we were to know it in the years to come. In 
spite of our utter differences in training, we 
were alike in this, that we soared to the skies 
when the mood was on us. We touched the 
stars! There was no limit to our aspirations. 
I accepted the invitation with avidity. I 
could not, however, understand Lionel’s will- 
ingness, and Mimi’s, to be under such obliga- 
tions. I hinted as much one night to Lionel. 
“Tt seems to me I’d rather starve—” 
He shrugged his shoulders. “After all, in aj 
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Peek into it and see the Pebbled Cork that Saves Your Ice 


There has always been more or 
less mystery about the “insula- 
tion” of refrigerators. Butnowthe 
problem is solved in the Alaska. 
From this time on you can see 
with your own eyes that the 
Alaska you select has the famous 
Pebbled Cork insulation. This is 
made possible by the new Cork- 
Wall Window now built into the 
front of every genuine cork-insu- 
lated Alaska. It is virtually a little 
X Ray. Through the lens of this 
little window you see the actual 
Pebbled Cork that has given this 
refrigerator its nation-wide repu- 
tation as an ice-saver. 
Innumerable tests and experi- 
ments have consistently proved 
to us that Pebbled Cork is the 
best of all heat retardants. We 
use inner wallsof Pebbled Cork to 
hold the heat out and save the ice. 
To be sure you have the genu- 
ine cork-insulated Alaska, look for 


the Cork-Wall Window. 


Other Alaska Features 
Many features, combined, have 
won for the Alaska its title, “A 
Life Saver for Foods.” 

The patented Full-Ice-Sweep 
Circulation is one. By this sys- 
tem, the circulating air is more 
fully chilled and dried. Foods are 
kept fresh and wholesome. Food 
waste is reduced. 

Then there are the sanitary, 
seamless white porcelain and 
enamel interiors—with easy-to- 
clean, rounded corners; the tight- 
fitting doors; patented drain trap; 
non-rusting shelves, and others, 
which your dealer will gladly 
show you. 


Enjoy an Alaska 


The beautiful Alaska is made in 
styles and at prices to suit any 
income. See the Alaska dealer. If 
you do not know him, write us 


for his name and a copy of the 
Alaska Book. Dept. B. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR CO., Muskegon, Michigan 





LAS K 


Cork-Insulated Re frigerator 





To Dealers: If you are not yet supplying the demand 
for these better built, ice-conserving refrigerators in 


your community, write us for complete information 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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VIRGINIA SWEET 


° PANCAKE FLOUR ° 
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The economical 


O housekeeper serves ( 
O Virginia Sweet ; 
Pancakes often. 

O SSS 
oO 


IRGINIA SWEET has built one of 
NGS biggest pancake flour businesses 
in this country solely on the basis of 
freshness and quality. 


Women, who never heard of it before, 
have had to try it but once to become 
enthusiastic and steady users. 


The absolute freshness of its ingredients 
and their scientific blending enable it to 
make pancakes and waffles that you will 
take delight in serving regularly. 


Jobbers: The Virginia Sweet proposi- 
tion 1s unusually liberal. Write for it. 


THE FISHBACK COMPANY 
Dept. 5, Indianapolis, Ind., or Kansas City, Mo. 
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O 
Oo 
: S le Pack 
O { Generous Sample Package 
O F R E E * —enough to make eight to 
O twelve pancakes— and book of new reci- ; 
O pes. Send today to nearest address. alg 
O Vi i, 
0 IRGINLA-SWEET |. 
RAND « SELF RAISING Wi 
2 PANCAKE FLOUR 
O ee tanieucay ‘baeoaneeo 
oO Z 5 \aekeoee as ate 
hep Jf F 
O \9¢ a Sweet 5 FISHBACK Co. 





Re giour 


The Fishback Company, Dept.5, __ 
Indianapolis, Ind., or Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send sample package of Virginia Sweet Pan- 
cake Flour, and book of new recipes. 


Post OfnCen cscs. cree coed ceeeaes StAteN Hiss. arvaecesste 
Grocer’s: Names. ii ccctyp giles Act datieca Ss ctu sacateaBenseesezannactite 
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Peacock Feathers 


sense it is ours, and we’ve always been to grand- 
father’s camp in summer.” 

Mimi wrote that Olga had been “rather 
decent.” 

“She has bought me a lot of new clothes, 
and she is entertaining a large party of my 
friends and yours, Lionel. Mother won’t go. 
She says it would remind her too much of old 
days. So she and Aunt Bernice will stay with 
the Barrys at their place on Lake Michigan.” 

Aunt Bernice was, I learned, a sister of 
Mimi’s father. Her husband was a doctor of 
excellent standing, and it was her daughter, 
Bernice Barry, who was to go with Mimi to the 
camp in Maine. 


WROTE to my father that I would not come 

home in July, but would be with them in 
August. I had spent all of my summers 
hitherto at the parsonage, and I felt that I 
had earned a change of scene. Yet my mother 
was not well, and I was sorry to be away from 
her. She had been failing for several years 
and had lost her old energy of body and of 
spirit. She leaned on my father. He did much 
of the housework, even cooking a meal now and 
then, and when I was there I helped him. The 
previous summer there had been, too, a strong 
young woman, Rose Drury, who came in when 
a feminine hand was needed for such work as 
canning fruit or getting up special meals for 
visiting clergy. Rose was buxom and red- 
cheeked, and in contrast my mother’s paleness - 
and frailty had been appallingly apparent. 

I wrote that I hoped they would have Rose 
regularly, and that I would pay her wages. I 
had saved something from my allowance, and 
there had been an extra gift of money from 
Uncle Jerry. . ; 

In all my years at college, I had not seen 
Uncle Jerry. I wrote to him regularly, and 
now and then he replied. He spoke of me 
always quite grandiloquently as his heir, and 
his letters had always that dashing effect which 
was so much a part of his personality. 

He was never, it seemed, long in one spot. | 
His letters came to me from Texas and Arizona, 
from Alaska and the South Sea Islands. 1 
wondered why he did not stay on his ranch, 
yet envied him his opportunity for travel. 

My father was, I think, sorry that I did not 
come straight home. He wrote that he hoped 
I would not prolong my stay in Maine. My 
mother was yearning to see me. Her dis- 
appointment was keen. 

I would have given up much for both of 
them, but I could not give up this chance of 
meeting Mimi. But I insisted that they must 
have Rose Drury, and I sent them a check. 

As the time approached for our journey, I 
was tense with excitement. I was afraid, 
yet not afraid, to meet Mimi. I was afraid 
because I was sure I could never measure up 
in any way to the men among whom she moved. 
I was not afraid because I felt that Fate could 
not be so cruel as to separate our futures. 

Lionel advised me as to the things I should 
need: a belted jacket and knickerbockers for 
everyday wear, and white flannels for evening. 
It was not, Lionel said, the custom to dress in 
camp, but there might be motor rides which 
would take us into more formal atmospheres. 

Automobiles had come by this time into 
rather common use among people of means; 
but I had no friends who owned them, and in 
the country horses were still the main de- 
pendence of the farmer. My father would 
not, indeed, have exchanged his old mare for 
anything run by gasoline. 

My idea of a camp was, I must confess, 
based somewhat on my own experience in the 
camps where my father and I had fished and 
hunted. Remembering the poetry of those 
nights under the stars, beside the perfume- 


swept pool, it seemed to me that my meeting 


with Mimi Le Brun could have no more perfect 


setting. 


I was not prepared, however, for the luxury 


of the place to which we came after a thirty- 
mile motor ride from the train. The house was 


low and long, built of logs with the bark on 
and back of it stretched primeval forests of 


_ pine and tamarack, of spruce and fir, fringed 


at the edge of the cleared spaces with a lighter 
growth of white birches, juniper, and oak. 
Stately, mysterious, the great evergreens 
reached toward the sky. And in that enchan- 
ted forest I was to walk with Mimi, talk with 
her. I was overwhelmed by the thought of it. 
When we arrived, rather late in the after- 
noon, at the great log house, there was no one 
in sight on the porches. We entered and found 


-a blazing fire, for in spite of the sunshine the 


day. was cool. In front of the fire, in a big 
chair over which was thrown a black bear- 
skin, sat a woman, stiff-corseted and imposing. 
Her blonde hair was swept up into a curled 
pompadour. Her cheeks were pink, and her 
rose and white beauty seemed to stand out 
from the shadows as if painted on canvas. 

It was not until Lionel spoke, however, that 
I realized this was Olga, the Ogre who had 
stolen his inheritance and the inheritance of 
Mimi Le Brun. 

Olga welcomed me graciously, giving me 
her hand when I was presented, and telling 
the man who had brought in our bags to serve 
us some refreshment. 

“The girls hoped to be here when you came,” 
she said, “but a party rode over from the 
Stanleys’ camp and insisted that they should 
go fishing. Mimi left word for you, Lionel, 
that you were to ride over to the lake and meet 
them.” 

“Are they on horseback?” 

“Ves. Drake can tell you the road they 
took.” 

We went to our rooms and got into riding 
clothes. The house was lovely, spreading out 
so that all the rooms were on one floor. The 
furnishings were in keeping with the wildness 
of the surroundings, but preéminently com- 
fortable. In the great living-room where Olga 
had sat, the heads of animals decorated the 
walls—moose and deer and elk—and the 
mantel was made of a huge log split lengthwise 
and supported by rough-hewn blocks of 
granite. 

The bedrooms were bright with Indian rugs 
and Indian blankets, and sweet with the 
fragrance of bay and cedar. There was a bath 
with its water piped down from the lake. I 
felt my pulses pounding. It seemed to me 
that at any moment the masquerade might 
end and I should find myself back in the 
parsonage, milking the cow or washing dishes 
for my mother. 

Yet I was uplifted and eager in anticipation 
of my meeting with Mimi, and I chatted quite 
freely and confidently with Olga when we 
went back to the living-room to have sand- 
wiches and a delicious wine from a golden 
bottle in front of the roaring fire. 

Our hostess talked to us of our trip. I was 
at once aware that she was not at ease with 
Lionel, and his manner to her held a touch of 
half-insolence which I resented. He was a guest 
in her house, and it seemed to me that he 
should have remembered it. 


W HEN wehad finished our repast we mounted 
our horses and started out to meet the 


- others. Lionel knew the way, and our horses 


took the road at a good pace. We came to the 
lake to find a dozen people gathered in gay 
canoes and on a low, long pier which ran out 
into the lake. They shouted when they saw us, 


_-and one of the girls detached herself from the 


rest and ran to meet us. 

- She had a scarlet handkerchief bound about 
her head so that I could not see her hair, but 
I felt that it must be Mimi, and I was aware 
of a sort of dizziness. 

Then I heard Lionel saying, “Bernice! 
Bless your heart, old girl, but I’m glad to see 
you!” 

“As she came up to him, he lifted her to his 


_ saddle-bow and kissed her. She was a little 


thing, with dark flashing eyes and an oval, 
olive-tinted face. 

_ “This is Jerome Chandler,” Lionel said, 
“familiarly known as Jerry.” 








Be as Proud of Your 
Kitchen Ware 
as of Your Table Ware 


Friends will admire your fine discrim- 
ination if your kitchen is completely 
equipped with LIS K Pure White “Better 
Quality” Enameled Ware; it is so attract- 
ive. Furthermore, it is so practical to 
use and so easy to clean it will lighten 
your daily tasks and give added pleasure 
to your kitchen hours. 


Take these Mixing Bowls for instance. There 
are nine of them in the set. Think of swiftly beat- 
ing up light, airy omelets or fluffy batters in these 
smooth, round. bowls. Salads, cakes and a host of 
other things are more easily made with these porce- 
lain-like utensils. They clean easily, and nest 
snugly on your shelves. You may well be proud 
of your kitchen if you can boast of kitchen ware 
such as this, 


Lisk Enamel is made of pure ingredients and 
fused on seamless steel vessels by intense heat. 
This gives a smooth, continuous porcelain-like 
surface that is unaffected by the acids of fruits, 
vegetables, milk or other foods. 


Start now to replace your worn out utensils. 


“Run no Risk—Be Sure It’s Lisk” 





Makers of the Famous Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 
and the New Lisk Enameled Coffee Percolator 






Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Trade Mark of 
“Better Quality” 


Look for this Lisk 
Trade Mark when 
buying kitchen and 
household utensils 
in Enameled Ware, 
Heavily Coated Tin 
Weare, Nickel-Plat- 
ed Copper Pots and 
Kettles, Fapanned 
and Galvanized 
Ware. 


* Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Canandaigua, N.Y. 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
FOR $1 
Stamps, Money Order or Check 


We will Send You 
a gv. 
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TRUE 

IRISH 

LINEN 
Redi-corded 






SCARF 


Size 20x39 (18x36 when hemmed) 


Just hem and embroider this scarf and 
you will know why Thomas Young True 
Irish Linen is so well liked in fine 
homes everywhere. 

These redi-corded linens give a colorful 
air of hospitality to the home. Their 
redi-corded borders on ‘‘Italian’’ cream 
linen add to the beauty of the design 
you embroider. 

Borders in blue, brown and green; brown 
and gold; blue and gold. Durable, beau- 
tiful, inexpensive, a fraction of the cost 
of white damask. Scarfs 20 x 48 $1.25, 
size 20 x 57 $1.50. Table covers, size 
40 x 40 $2.00, size 49 x 49 $3.00, sizo 
54 x 59 $4.50. Napkins and doilies to 
match. 

Ask your retailer to show you also our 
REDI-THREADED Handkerchief Squares. 
Send 2e stamp for booklet ‘‘Lure of 
Irish Linen.”’ 


Thomas Young, Inc. 
39 White St., New York 


RETAILERS: 



















Write for special proposition. 
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DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURERS 


Finest quality stoves, 
ranges, heaters and fur- 
naces ever made. Newest 
designs—latest blue and 
gray porcelain en- 
amelfinish,etc. Get 
3 our hew bargain 
Book Free 
Easy payments— 
30 days’ home trial 
—quick, safe delivery 
guaranteed. 22 years’ 
successful dealing—more 
than 500,000 pleased cus- 
tomers. Send no money 
m\, —just your name—today. 











Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
441 Rochester Ave., 
alamazoo, Michigan 


Brighten your kitchen— F 4 
Lighten your work with 


A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 


Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship 
nearest suitable stock aired camcage SoHects 
by freight or express, please specify which. 
Syecial price for tops larger than 28x43 or 26x47 


The Enamel Products Co, 
500 Eddy Rd., Cleveland, O. 







Com- 
Si bination Gas, 
Coal and Wood Range K 
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Peacock 


She swung herself up to my saddle-bow as 
she had swung herself up to Lionel’s. ‘Shall 
I kiss him, too?” she asked, and I was aware 
of the invitation of her lips and eyes, as years 
ago I had been aware of it in the lips and eyes 
of Theresa. 

Well, I met the situation. No man could, 
I am sure, have done differently without 
creating an awkward situation. Yet I hated 
it, although I carried it off as easily as any. 
But I had come, a knight riding to his 
lady, and I felt that this dark sprite had 
stolen something which I had treasured for 
another. 


“WHERE'S Mimi?” Lionel demanded. 
“She went on ahead to meet you.”’. 

“We must have missed her.” 

“Oh, well, we are all going back in a minute,” 
Bernice said. “We caught loads of fish, and 
we are dying for our dinner.” 

“Olga gave us something to eat when we 
arrived,” Lionel told her. ‘“She’s a great old 
bird, isn’t she—dressed up to the nines in a 
place like this!” 

“She isn’t bad,” Bernice stated. “She was 
never chaperoned, and so she gives us a loose 
rein. We break all the rules, and we’ve had 
some high jinks.” 

I don’t know what I had expected of Lionel’s 
friends, but I am perfectly sure that I had not 
expected this—a daring siren who asked for 
kisses, and a crowd who broke the rules. 

Some of the others came up just then, and 
Lionel and I dismounted. I was presented to 
everybody, and they seemed to talk all at once. 
I smiled and said little. There was, indeed, 
little to say. They talked a language which 
was unknown to me. I should, I think, have 
felt crude, uncomfortable, in the midst of them, 
if my mind had not flown beyond them to my 
meeting with Mimi. She filled my thoughts 
to the exclusion of self-consciousness, so that 
I looked on with a feeling of detachment at 
the picturesque group gathered by the lake, 
as if I were audience and they thé colorful 
chorus of some comic opera. 

As we rode back Bernice was beside me. 
“Why didn’t Lionel tell me you were so good- 
looking?” 

“Perhaps he wanted to keep it as a sur- 
prise.” 

She flashed her dark eyes at me. 
should have given us warning.” 

We laughed together, and I began to feel 
at ease with her. 

“Lionel says you are from New York. I 
adore it! When I die, it will be my heaven.” 

“T am not from New York City; my home 
is in the western part of the state.” 


“He 


Feathers 


“Oh, really?” She swept on from that to, 
“Lionel says you are writing a play.” 

“He is writing it.” 

“He says that he turns all of the love scenes 
over to you.” 

“Well, he does.” 

“Have you had so much practise in real life?” 

“T haven’t had any.” 

“You needn’t tell me that!” 
glance was a challenge. 

I was repelled by her manner, yet I was not 
a prig nor a prude: I was merely a romantic 
boy, holding fast to my worship of one woman. 
I was, too, impatient. I wanted to spur my 
horse on and on until I found her whom T 
sought. She belonged to this world of golden 
shadows and of ‘waving branches. I felt she 
must be different from all the rest; that if she 
were like Bernice, I should die. 

Presently Lionel rode back to talk to Bernice, 
and I gradually dropped behind. I did not 
want to mingle with that comic opera crowd. 
From the viewpoint of today my youthful 
arrogance is astounding. They were not so 
shallow as they seemed, nor was I, indeed, so 
serious. : 

I turned my horse to the right and was 
presently riding under the great trees, parallel 
to the road but away from it. Here was no 
sunlight, but rather a faint greenish illumina- 
tion shading off into a sheen of amethyst where 
a pool lay quiet among the deeper shadows, 
unearthly as a mirage, shining asa steel blade. 


Her slanting 


O my exalted state of mind the forest 

seemed a. place of real enchantment. I 
should not have been startled if before me had 
arisen some dryad whom I might pursue, faun- 
like, through the dim aisles. ‘ 

My horse, walking on pine needles, made 
no sound. No bird-note broke the stillness. 
From far off came the dull beat of hoofs as our 
party galloped gayly towards home. ‘There 
was, too, the faint echo of laughing voices. 
And then, at last, as I loitered—silence. 

And something in that silence and loveliness 
seemed to beat against my heart so that I felt 
suffocated by it, and I found myself all at once 
worshipping beauty as my father had wor- 
shipped. I stopped my horse and bared my 
head, and I seemed to hear my father saying, 
“God made it!” ; 

Though I did not know it then, that moment 
was the last in which I looked out upon the 
world with a boy’s enraptured gaze. A turn 
of the road, as one might say, brought me to 
man’s estate. I have often wondered how my 
life would have tended if the message had come 
to me that morning which arrived ten days 
later and took me back to the farm. i 


(To be continued) 


Dressmaking Lesson 


(Continued from page 61) 


The upper part and one piece of the drapery 
of the afternoon dress are of satin; the skirt and 
the other part of the drapery are of velvet. 
Thelower edge of the lining should be turnedin 
andhemmed. Itcan be finished with hooks and 
eyes, so as to open down the front if the dress 
is fastened on the shoulder and down the side, 
but the whole garment can be finished to slip 
over the head. If opened and closed at the side, 
stitch and pink, or overcast,the under-arm and 
the shoulder seams. Bind the left sleeve at 
the top from the shoulder to the under-arm 
seam, and face the dress across the shoulder, 
around the armhole from the shoulder to the 
under-arm seam, and downthe under-armseam. 
The neck and lower edges of the sleeves should 
be finished with a piping, cut, placed, and 
finished as shown in Figures 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

The whole evening dress is made of velvet. 
The lower edge of the lining may be turned in 
and stitched to the velvet skirt (two rows), and 
the lower edge of the skirt may be finished by 


facing with a strip of taffeta seam binding and 
blind-hemming this to the skirt. The edge of 
the drapery may be finished with a rolled hem 
(Vig. 3) or lined with chiffon. The top of the 
bodice and armholes should be faced back with 
chiffon, a deep facing, the lower edge of which 
is simply caught, occasionally, to the bodice. 

Velvet must never be pressed in the ordinary 
way. There are regular velvet pressing boards 
on the market, set with small wire teeth, some- 
what like the little wire brushes used for suéde 
shoes. These, however, are quite expensive, 
and it is possible to do the work at home with- 
out them. Simply use another piece of velvet, 
lay the two right sides together, and press very 
lightly with a warm, not hot, iron. A rolled hem 
would need no pressing. 

Patterns for these dresses may be purchused 
in sizes 34, 36, 38 and 40, at 6oc for each 
pattern. To order, send stamps or money- 
order, stating pattern and size wanted, to 
Goop HousreKEEPING PATTERN SERVICE. 


Jhis unique recipe 
is worth 
one hundred dollars 


Many other fine recipes 
won prizes 1n the Borden 
Recipe Club contest, too 





























GUINEA HEN 
WITH SPANISH SAUCE 


(Chicken can be used in place of guinea hen) 


TOA 


JU 


NY woman who loves to cook will want 
A to see the prize recipes that were sub- tS 
mitted in the 1923 Borden Recipe 

Club Contest. 


The one printed on this page was awarded 
the first prize of $100.00. It was submitted 
by Mrs. Edward D. 
Hays, The Mendota, 
Apt. 26, Washington, 
D.C. The second prize 
of $50 went to Mrs. 
Kate Lowry, Auditor- 
ium Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., for her Eggplant 


Sicilienne; third prize 


1 Guinea hen 

1% cups Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
(Undiluted) 

1 medium size can tomatoes 

1 pimiento, minced 

2 large sweet green peppers, cut fine 

2 Spanish onions, sliced 

1 small can mushrooms 

4 tablespoons butter 

Tiny pinch soda 

2 cups water 

Dash cayenne pepper and salt to taste 
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of $25 to Mrs. Ella S. ; : 5 ELECT a fat, young guinea hen, i 
Witherill, Fort Myers, ck é ec He dress, clean, and put into a baking Ey 
Biter Jumbola, oD _——— pan with one cup of hot water, rub el 
and the fourth prize, : i fowl with the butter. Cook rapidly El 
Riera Cay sut Se el 
Broad St., Mobile, Ala. for her Standard Cake. is deck doll TRE ERO AEL boing 5 
. : te rich cups of broth when finished. When bs 
a Splendid ‘Recipes bs the guinea is tender remove from oven EY 
Prizes were awarded to fifty other splendid and separate into pieces at the joints, EI 
recipes too. Space does not Pam listing = leaving pieces whole, and return to the Es 
the winners here. But all of the recipes will ie baking pan. Fry the onion to a golden Be 
be printed on pages to fit the famous Borden be brown in the butter, and add soda to 
: . ke the tomatoes. Combine the milk and 
Recipe Album and mailed free to members | pee id Theto seni edna 
ead > 
of the club. If you are not a member you can ty feat 1h bone pont ontop al sore 
join for 25c and get the Album. fs stirring all the while. Keep back enough 
These recipes are the best in the country. They be of milk eae thickening oF the 
represent the finest kind of American cook- flour and add to the sauce, remove from 
: ie Sere Faeyr: ba fire and pour over the guinea. Set this 
ae There ee cooking like a either. For be to simmering in a moderate oven until 
American cooking demands milk. And milk = sho fowl ta tendler enough 20 fall tous , Mh cctardl 
adds not only nourishment and richness, but e the bones when eaten. Serve piping hot an , 
a flavor that can be secured in noother way. > on a platter with parsley, if you wish. UNSWEETENED? 
a Be sure to have the sauce cooked to 






With the use of Borden’s Evaporated Milk 


for all cooking purposes, you save time, labor, 


and money. Borden’s gives you rich, 
pure milk in the most convenient and eco- 
nomical form. If you ve never tried 1t, or do 
notregularly use it, the 54 prize winning recipes 
will certainly convert you. The Borden Com- 
pany, 209 Borden Building, 350 Madison 
Ave., New York. N. Y. 


the consistency of cream gravy. 


EVAPORATED 
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The old way 
dry- gireided 


As the largest coconut company in the 
world, we have been preparing dried coco- 
nut for years. Now we must admit that 
our new moist coconut has a flavor and 
a freshness our dried coconut never had. 


The new way 
in cans ~ 
moist with 


its Juices 









Our new coconut—in cans —is as 
moist and tender and full of flavor 
as though you had cut up the juicy 
coconut meat yourself. 


Fresh coconut in cans ~ 


the new product of the largest coconut company 


All the flavor and fragrance of its 
milky juices are in every shred of 
this coconut! 


The world’s largest coconut 
company—after working for years 
—has found a way of packing 
coconut without drying out its nat- 
ural juices. 

In air-tight cans — this coco- 
nut comes to you as moist and 
tender and as full of the real 
flavor of fresh coconut as though 
you had cut up the juicy meats 
yourself, 

Fresh coconuts are hard to get 
and the bother of cracking them 
and shredding the meat discour- 
ages many. 

But now everyone can have 
the real flavor of fresh coconut. 
paoker s Coconut, Southern Style, 





makes cakes and pies and pud- 
dings new delights. 


Being moist with its own juices, 
Southern Style coconut makes a 
cake that stays fresh longer. 


Keep several cans in the house. 
It cannot spoil or grow rancid as 
dried coconut does. 


In addition to the old style dried 
coconut and Southern Style Coconut 
shown above, there is also Baker’s Fresh 
Grated Unsweetened Coconut packed 
in air-tight cans, inits own milk (the blue 
can). But most popular of all is the new: 
Southern Style Coconut. Get a can 
today and taste the real flavor of fresh 


coconut, 


Free—New Recipe Booklet 


Send today for our new free recipe 
booklet just published. Address The 
Franklin Baker Co., Dept. M-2, 13th 
and Market Streets, Philedelenia Bay 


Bakers Coconut 


Southern Style 
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A POPULAR COCONUT CAKE 


3 cups flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

pinch of salt 


2 cups sugar 
1 cup butter 
4 eggs 

1 cup milk 


Beat butter and sugar to smooth cream. Stir in 
well beaten egg yolks and beat until very light. Sift 
dry ingredients together three times and add alter- 
nately with milk to first mixture. Add vanilla and 
carefully fold in whites of eggs which have been 
beaten to stiff froth. Bake in layers in a moderate 
oven—350°. Put together with coconut frosting. 


COCONUT FROSTING—2 cups confectioners 
sugar, % teaspoon vanilla, 4 tablespoons heavy 
cream, 1 can Baker’s Coconut—Southern Style. 

Put sugar in bowl, add cream a little at a time and 
beat steadily. When icing is right consistency to 
spread, cover each layer and sprinkle heavily with 
coconut. 















Sun-Maip Breap Puppinc—2 cups bread crumbs; 1 qt. scalded milk; % cup sugar; 
3 tablespoons butter; 2 eggs; 2 teaspoon salt; I teaspoon vanilla; I cup Sun-Maid 
Raisins. Soak bread in milk, cool; add sugar, butter, beaten egg yolks, salt, vanilla and 
raisins. Bake 40 minutes in slow oven. (Cover with a meringue made of 2 stiffly 


beaten egg whites and 2 tablespoons of sugar; brown and serve with maple sauce) 


“The Cinderella of desserts 


AISINS are dried in 
the sun in beautiful 
clusters, just as they come 
from the vine. For your 
convenience they are then 
stripped from the stems and 
packed, seeded or seedless, 
in cartons, ready for use 





acquires a magic goodness 


AMOUS old B. P.! In its plainest 
guise, one must confess, a rather 
humble sort among desserts. And yet— 


Make it once according to the recipe 
above! Fill it with big, plump, juicy Sun- 
Maid Raisins, rich with the stored-up sun- 
shine and the full, fine flavor of the clus- 
tered grapes. Add a touch of meringue. 
Serve it with a maple or vanilla sauce... 


Voila! A Cinderella-like change. New 
goodness worthy of the most expensive 
dessert—yet. at a cost so low! 


The secret of the richness 
that transforms familiar foods 


For raisins that will work such miracles of 
goodness, none but the finest table grapes 
are selected—none but grapes grown in the 
fertileSan Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. 


In clusters of matchless beauty they are 
taken from the vines and placed on trays 
in the warm, mellow California sunshine. 


Until the sun transforms them, with all 
their ripe, rich flavor into fruity Sun-Maid 
Raisins—large and plump and juicy. 


*Sun-Maid Raisins 


Seeded — Seedless — Clusters 


They make it easy to provide variety 
your family craves 
Just as this delicate fruit gives new good- 


ness to plain bread pudding—so you will 
find it with many other foods. 





To cooked cereals, such as oatmeal, Sun-Maid 
Raisins add a tempting fruit flavor, giving these 
foods new goodness as well as added nourishment 


No need of seeking after costly novelties! 
To good wheat bread, rice pudding, oat- 
meal and other cereals—to so many of the 
old, familiar foods these tempting tid-bits 
give a new appeal to your family’s 
appetite, and the variety they crave. 







To such good things as your cakes, 
cookies, pies and numberless other 
desserts they add a fruitiness and flavor 
that make such dainties doubly enticing. 


And the goodness of Sun-Maid Raisins 
is wholesome goodness. They are rich in 
health and elements that supply vital 
bodily needs. They help make laxatives 
unnecessary. 


Send for free recipe book 





Use raisins lavishly—not only for their 
goodness; but because they are rich in 
health and quick energy. You can do it in- 
expensively, for raisins are cheap this year. 


The easiest and surest ways of pre- 
paring many tempting dishes, new and 
old, are given in the free book, ‘“‘Recipes 
with Raisins.” Fill in the coupon and 
send for it today. 


* *k * 


Note: Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by some 16,000 
individual growers with vineyards. averaging only 
20 acres each. T'welve years of effort in producing 
only the best, most perfect raisins under the Sun- 
Maid name has resulted in their supplying 85 per 
cent of all the raisins now used in this country. 






| Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 
Dept. A-402, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me a copy of your free 
book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 
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A charming home 
is that of Mrs. H. 
Brewer, Winnetka 
Heights, Ill. Its 
roof of 16-in. Blue 
““CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles 
with Silver Gray 
Side Walls of long 
24-in. in wide shin- 
gle effects, lendsan 
unusually harmo- 
nious appearance. 
Arch’t Phil Gold- 
stein, Chicago. 





























Franklin W. Bauer, 
Home Builder, for 
Paul Stick, Rock- 
ford, Ill., secures 
charming effects 
Bwith “CREO- 

DIPT”’ Stained 
Shingles for roof 
and side walls. The 
side walls are 24- 
in. Silver Gray— 
the roof is 16-in. 
Green. 






For House Beautiful Magazine, 
Arch’ts Frost & Raymond, 
Boston, used “Dixie White’ 
long 24-in. ““CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles with wide 
effect. The roof is solid green. 






% 


mall Homes of Enduring Charm 


NE of the glories of the present is the ever-increasing beauty 
of its small homes. Many of them show as much grace and 
distinction as homes of more pretension. 


There is something of exquisite charm in these small homes quite 
unattainable with paint and clapboards— which architects have 
sought and found among the many artistic treatments of design and 
color possible with “Creo-Diet” Stained Shingles. 


This home of Lille M. Lauderdale, High- 
land Park, Ill., is of “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles in one brown tone on 
both roof and side walls. 





Their soft colors without harshness lend contrast and harmony. Part 
of the wood itself—they do not fade or streak. Selected, Edg-Grain 
British Columbia Shingles only, are used. ‘“Creo-Dipt” Stained 
Shingles can be furnished in 16, 18 and 24-inch lengths in thirty 
color shades. 


Send 2scin postage for Sample Color Pad and Portfolio of Fifty Large: 
Photographs of Homes of all sizes by prominent architects. Ask 
about our special “Creo-Diet” Stained Shingles for Thatch Roof 


Bee iis suck: effect; also the large 24-inch “Creo-Dipt” Stained Shingles for the 





Re ee wide shingle effect on side walls, either in “Dixie White” for the 
Englewood, used | ; 
Bein “CR EO-DIPT" true Colonial white effect, or shades of green, brown, red or gray. 
tained Shingles i as 
"Dixie White” onieide Address Creo-Dirt Company, Inc., General Offices, 1064 Oliver St.,. 
walls and 18-in Green on 
roof. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
S 4 ““CREO-DIPT” S: d 
Factories at North Tonawanda, N. Y., St. Paul, Minn., and Every Bundle Binder Indi 
Send stein posage for Semple Color Kansas City, Mo. Sales Offices—Principal Cities. Leading ance Tees see 
Phoropeaphact Homes ofalllazes ee lumber dealers everywhere carry standard colors in stock. 


Noted Architects. 


‘CREO-DIPT 342 
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. briefly, rising to her feet. 
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Lonely Women 


(Continued from page 65) 


A huddle of feathers fell headlong through 
the air. Blue Allard smiled. 

“Got him!” she exulted. ‘“Shouldn’t won- 
der but that’s the hawk got ten of the Rhode 
Islands yesterday.” 

Handing back the gun, she went down to- 
ward the corral for her horse. 

Dexter, the foreman, met her on the way. 

“Had an accident,” he explained hurriedly. 
“New fellow, name o’ Bob Curtis, I hired yes- 


- terday, got hisself thrown from a horse. Head’s 


cracked, near’s I can make out.” 

He turned, walking back to the bunk-house 
with her, elaborating on his account of the acci- 
dent. They’d dared him to ride this horse, it 
seemed, never thinking he’d take it up. And 
the new man had dared after all. He’d ridden 
the outlaw. 

Blue Allard felt a surge of understanding. 
The inability to rest inactive under a chal- 
lenge—she knew! 

A knot of men standing before the bunk- 
house melted away at her approach. She 
went in, finding the atmosphere heavy with 
smoke and redolent of the careless ways of men; 
an untanned skin drying out odorously behind 
the stove; boots, a lump of tallow fat, and an 
unsavory rag for greasing near the fire. 

Beside the bunk holding the injured man, 
Blue Allard paused expectantly. He lay with 
eyes closed and arms outflung, in a posture 
curiously appealing. 

Expertly Blue Allard’s fingers explored the 
skull beneath the man’s crisp blond hair. Re- 
moteness from medical skill had taught her the 
rudiments of surgery. 

“Not a break; just a concussion,” she said 
“Send for the doc- 
tor, and—” She hesitated. “Move him up 
to the ranch-house,” she finished, aware of 
Dexter’s amazed eyes. 

No man, during her occupancy of the ranch- 
house, had stepped across its threshold. She 
was shattering a hitherto unbroken precedent 
for this stranger. What impulse moved her, 
she could not say. A humane wish to carry 
him out of the foul atmosphere of the bunk- 
house? Something vital.extending from the 
man to herself in the instant her fingers had 
probed his skull for injury? 

“Ma-am?” gulped Dexter. 

“T said, move him to the ranch-house!” re- 
peated Blue Allard sharply. 

She led the procession herself, aware of 
curious eyes upon her back, silencing Clare’s 
flutter of agitation abruptly. 

“Tn here,” she ordered, opening the door of 
her own bedroom. 

Then to Clare’s protest, 
gether until he’s well.” 


‘HERE were but two bedrooms in the ranch- 

- house, her own and Clare’s. In Clare’s room 
muslin curtains swung at the window and gay 
braided rugs covered the floor. In the growing 
prosperity of the Circle W, Blue Allard had con- 
temptuously conceded to Clare the feminine 
comforts apparently necessary to her happiness. 
Her own room was as severely plain as a monk’s 
cell. A bed, a chair, a table, several suits of 
corduroy with belted coats hanging on the wall. 

Methodically Blue Allard began to take 
down the suits preparatory to carrying them 
to Clare’s room. Halting in the doorway, she 
gave final instructions to the men in the act of 
laying Curtis upon the bed. 

“Undress him,” she said briefly. 

“Gawd—call that a woman!” muttered one 
of the men behind her, ‘“Ain’t it just like 
she’s the mister of the house?” 

“Maybe she ain’t a whole heap o’ a success 
as a woman, but she’s a mighty good boss!” 
retorted Dexter meaningly. 

The muttering ceased. Presently the men 
departed. 

Blue Allard came and stood in the doorway, 
eying the unconscious face on the pillow. A 
man in her room—something sharp and primi- 
tive stirred within her. 


“We'll bunk to- 


Clare, carrying a basin of water and an arm- 
ful of towels, passed into the room. Leaning 
down, she brushed the sick man’s thick yellow 
hair back with her hand in what had a strange 
similarity to a caress. 

“Don’t!” said Blue Allard in sharp protest. 
Then, more temperately, “His head’s hurt.” 

The eyes of the two women met in a gaze 
strangely hostile. 

““You—what are you staring at me for?” 
demanded Blue Allard. 

“And why are you staring at me?” countered 
Clare, in a whisper. 

Slewly, as the days went by, there developed 
between the two women something which 
amounted to silent warfare over the uncon- 
sclous man. The brain clot clouding his 
faculties was slow in absorbing. It might, 
said the hard-driven medical man, wearily pre- 
paring to climb into the saddle for a twenty- 
mile ride to welcome a new citizen, be ten days 
or ten weeks before he was conscious. Noth- 
ing to do but wait. 


A MAN in the house,even an unconscious 

man at the point of death, made a differ- 
ence. There was about Clare, and about Blue 
Allard, a constant awareness of his presence 
almost furtive in effect. 

Lying side by side on Clare’s narrow bed, 
Blue Allard would rouse from the heavy sleep 
following a day in the open to know that Clare 
wasnolonger by herside. Then, keeping verystill, 
hereyes narrowed to a deceptiveslit, Blue Allard 
would wait until Clare, satisfied that the sick 
man was still alive, slid back into her dreams. 
After which in her turn, she would steal into 
the sick room to sit, bulking huge in her man’s 
bathrobe, by the bedside, intently regarding 
the closed eyes and yellow hair of the stranger. 

And, watching as he thinned and whitened 
against the pillow, slowly the unconscious man 
grew into Blue Allard’s heart. 

Emotions she had done with in the days 
when Richie Forbes had married Beulah Price 
came back again, the flaming, sleepless nights 
of hope, the alternating, equally wakeful nights 
of despair. There was a hunger gnawing at 
Blue Allard these days which drove her to in- 
cessant irritability. 

And in Clare, no less than in Blue Allard, 
the helplessness of the man entrusted to her 
care wrought its miracle of awakening love. 

Once, returning unexpectedly to the ranch- 
house, Blue Allard surprised Clare in the act 
of implanting a chaste kiss upon the uncon- 
scious brow of the patient. 

“Voul” whispered Blue Allard in a fury. 
“Don’t you dare!” 

Clare defied her. ‘‘Why not?” she de- 
manded significantly. ‘Why should it matter 
to you? You hate men, you’ve always said it! 
And now—” 

“And now?” repeated Blue Allard, choking. 

Turning away, she went back to where her 
horse, the reins flung carelessly upon its neck, 
awaited her return. Blue Allard’s horses in- 
variably stood without hitching. Long hours 
she rode in the golden afternoon sunshine, try- 
ing to outride her restlessness, flinging herself 
at last from the saddle to bury her head against 
the warm neck of the animal in a vain wish for 
companionship. 

“And now?” wept Blue Allard in bewildered 
terror. About hervery tears was an incongruity, 
a lack of fitness, as though the mountains wept. 

To her in that bitter hour came a sick re- 
membrance ‘of Clare’s warning: 

“Don’t say it, Blue. Maybe you'll be made 
to realize that underneath you’re a woman.” 

Presently she climbed back into the saddle, 
heading homeward, a softness in the eyes un- 
used to tears, an unaccustomed gentleness 
about the very droop of her shoulders. How 
one man, sick and unconscious, could dominate 
a household of two women! Without speak- 
ing, almost without breathing, his very pres- 
ence had set the household on end, had even 
made enemies of herself and Clare. 


Gy ELECTRIC CLEANER 


ELCOME The Tor- 

rington Demonstra- 
tor when he calls. He is an 
expert in housecleaning and 
offers his service freely to 
show you why thousands 
of women call The Torring- 
ton “the most faithful ser- 
vant that ever entered the 
home.” 


Call or write your nearest 
“Torrington Shop” for a Free 
Demonstration in your home. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington,Conn. + _ Established 1866 
New York Office, 33 West 60th Street 


The Torrington Electric Cleaner is demonstrated 
and sold in “Torrington Shops”? everywhere 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland, San Francisco, Sac- 
ramento,sIndianapolis, Kansas City, Balti- 
more, Omaha, St. Louis, Dallas and 60 other 
leading cities throughout the United States. 


Canadian Factory: Upper Bedford, Que. 








A HOTEL 
EXECUTIVE 


TEA ROOM OR CAFETERIA MANAGER 


Good Positions for Trained Women 
No Experience Necessary 
Thousands of openings in America’s leading hotels, fine 
clubs, tea rooms, cafeterias, restaurants, at good pay, with 
good surroundings, meals and often room furnished. 
Positions are open paying up to $350 a month. 


Fit Yourself in a Few Weeks 
of Your Spare Time 
at home through thorough, practical S.B.T.I. training. Mrs. Lorena 
Johnson—no previous experience—became linen clerk almost immedi- 
ately after beginning S.B.T.I. training, with splendid chance for pro- 
motion to housekeeper. Elsie Guthrie became housekeeper of a 
: select club, with no exper- 
ience whatever. 
We are EG meeting 
requests for S.B.T.I. train- 
ed women for good positions 
in leading hotels and restau- 
rants—more openings than 
we can fill. Save this adasa 
reminder to send for Free 
Booklet H-155. 


Standard Business 
Training Institute 
Carlton Court, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Miller’s i “ 
Poultry .wiers, Guide < 
—tells all about chickens—care, feeding and raisi 
for profit. Also, describes IDBAL, INCUBATORS, 
Hot Water and Electric—IDEAL BROOD- 
ERS—Coal and Oil Burning—Baby Chicks, 
Eggs for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 91, Rockford, Hil. A 
In using advertisements see page 6 
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Heater illustrated 
is No. 27 with 
andirons, Finish, 
oridized brass. 10 
glowers and self- 
lighter. 


$3500 


Dast of Mississippi 
L 


Your Fireplace Can Mean 
So Much to You 


HE moment you feel the glowing warmth from a 

Welsbach Gas Heater, you will realize what a real 
source of comfort and enjoyment your fireplace can be. 
Welsbach Warmth—radiant gas heat at its best—floods 
out from the heater’s incandescent glowers like sunbeams 
from the sun. 


With no carrying of fuel, no odor, no matches, you have 
instant heat always at your command. Warmth in its 
cheeriest, most delightful form pours out to you the 
moment you twist the self-lighter key. All the gas you 
pay for is turned into heat. A metal reflector prevents 
absorption of warmth by the heater itself, and helps send 
it all straight into the room. Thus with Welsbach Heaters 
you get the direct benefit of every heat unit generated, 
instantly and steadily. 


Your home can have no greater heating comfort than 
the convenience and economy of Welsbach Warmth. 
Now is the time to equip your fireplace with a Welsbach 
Heater. It will help you to save coal this Winter, and 
give you all the heat you need each Fall and Spring. 


Go to your Gas Company or dealer today and ask for a 
demonstration of both portable and fireplace Welsbach 
Heaters. You will be surprised at the reasonable prices 
of all our models and the low cost of their operation. 
Be sure you get Welsbach value by insisting on Welsbach 
Heaters. 


Prices up to $40 Evst of the Mississippi 


% WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester City, N. J. 
Member American Gas Association 


a HEAT! 


“AOST HEAT FOR 
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Lonely Women 


“But it mustn’t be that way,” brooded Blue 
Allard to herself unhappily. ‘‘We’ve been to- 
gether for years. I’ve needed Clare; she’s 
needed me. We can’t begin to hate now.” 

But when, reaching the ranch-house, she sur- 
prised Clare at the cookstove, taking golden 
circles of crisp dough from hot grease, a red 
flame of sheer hatred shot through her at 
Clare’s manner. 

“He’s conscious at last,” said Clare impor- 
tantly, in a strained, unnatural voice. “And 
Pm making doughnuts; perhaps he’ll relish 
one. 

Clare, her hair elaborately crimped and 
frizzed, was arrayed in a dainty dress of sheer 
swiss. She must, realized Blue Allard, have 
been working days on it secretly. Her face 
was carefully powdered and delicately rouged. 
Clare looked—why, unfamiliar, but actually 
pretty. 

Rouge and powder in the Circle W—Blue 
Allard turned sick. . 

“His eyes are the bluest!” said Clare con- 
versationally, still in that strained, unnatural 
voice. “Have a doughnut, Blue?” 

Blue Allard’s clenched hand shot out and 
crashed the extended plate to the floor. 

“You—a-playing your woman’s tricks!’ she 
accused hotly. 

She saw Clare staring at her, frightened, 
cowering. 

“Let her shake!” said Blue Allard to hezself, 
turning on her heel. 

A sudden thought came to her, evilly per- 


fsistent. .She owned the Circle W. She could, 


if she wanted, send Clare away. Horrified, she 
caught herself back from the thought. Ten 
years—and Clare needed her. Clare couldn’t 
make her way in the world alone. She’d go 
right back to being ill again. She’d always 
have to be taken care of, Clare would. 

The sick man’s eyes were open, and, as Clare 
had said, they were of an intense blue, child- 
ishly appealing. He had a pleasant, friendly 
smile, which he produced for Blue Allard. 

“Thought you were a man, when you first 
come in that door,” he said, smiling. “Mighty 
sorry I’ve had to put y ou to all this trouble.” 

“No,” denied Blue Allard, with an odd 
breathlessness, “I’m not a man. I’m—a 
woman.” 

“You're the boss around here, ain’t you?” 

“T’m the boss,” nodded Blue Allard. 

She sat down beside him in a silence which 
lengthened until the sick man stirred rest- 
lessly. 

“Thought I smelled doughnuts,” he haz- 
arded weakly. 

“Clare!” called Blue Allard grimly. 


CLARE came at once, bearing a plate of the 

despised doughnuts and a glass of milk. He 
ate, smiling at intervals at Clare, a moustache 
of milk lingering upon his upper lip, which Blue 
Allard wanted absurdly to wipe away. 

Clare withdrew, shrinking from the look of 
Blue Allard’s scornful eyes. 

“You're from over Texas way?” inquired 
Blue Allard bruskly. 

“From over Texas way,” he confirmed, 
evasively. 

“You like it here?” 

“T was likin’ it.” 

“You figure on staying?” 

“Reckon so.” 

Blue Allard stood up. Took an uneasy turn 
back and forth across the room. “I’ve been 
needing a good man around the place a long 
time,” she said carelessly. 

And heard, outside the door, Clare’s tinkling 
laugh of sheer malice. Color flamed hotly in 
Blue Allard’s face. She came and stood di- 
rectly over the bed. 

“What kind o’? woman does a man like best?” 
she demanded. ‘One full 0’? woman’s tricks, 
or—or—” she paused. 

The man’s blue eyes rested upon her mildly. 

“Reckon men’ll always like feathers and fix- 
ings, Miss,’ he laughed whimsically. ‘Men 
like women to be different from themselves.” 


—— a 


ee ee 


Before Blue Allard yawned the necessity of 
once more having to combat life upon unequal 
terms. She marched into the other room, 
head high. 

“You—” she said dangerously to Clare. “It’s 
time you earned your keep around here. I 
want you should cut me out some dresses.” 

“Dresses!” 

“Dresses.” 

In a frightened daze Clare returned to the 
cookstove. 

That night the two women lay for sleepless 
hours, without speech, awake when dawn came 
in at the window. 

Once Clare moved furtively to slip out of 
bed, but Blue Allard’s strong fingers shot out 
and gripped her wrist. An hour later she knew 
that Clare had begun to cry silently in the 
night, as.she had in the early years when the 
two together had fought the grim specter away. 
In those days Blue Allard had been accus- 
tomed to comfort Clare with the utmost ten- 
derness. But now, listening to that small piti- 
ful sound of repressed woe, Blue Allard’s anger 
only deepened. 

“Women’s tricks,”’ she said to herself scorn- 
fully. 


SOMETIMES, in the days which followed, 
Blue Allard wished half-heartedly that Bob 
Curtis had never come to the ranch to make 
trouble between herself and Clare. They had 
been happy, they had been at peace before his 
coming, two women alone. And now— 

They rarely spoke, except at intervals across 
Curtis’ bright head. He was up now, able to 
spend his evenings before the fire, and to make 
a third at the white-covered table in the 
kitchen where they ate. 

In the bunk-house the men whispered of his 
continued presence with the two women, and 
once Curtis himself, aroused to the anomaly 
of his position, hazarded the suggestion uncer- 


ly. 
“Reckon I’d better be goin’ back to the 


boys?” 


“Vou’re staying here,” informed Blue Allard 
bruskly. ‘We’ve been needing a man in the 
house a long time.” 

She caught the swift shaft of sarcasm leaping 
from under Clare’s lowered lids, and faltered. 

“J—it’s lonely here nights,” concluded Blue 
Allard weakly. 

Curtis stirred uneasily. Something of his 
position and of the situation between the two 
women had begun to dawn on him. He was 
not stupid, and there was something about the 
very stillness of their manner toward each 
other revealing in effect. 

He was perhaps thirty, Bob Curtis, and ex- 
cept for his pleasant smile and his returning 
vigor, entirely unremarkable. Blue Allard 
herself used to wonder why she had set her 


heart upon him. 


Clare answered the question in her own 
fashion one night during a brief passage of 
words between the two women. 

“You want him because J want him!” she 
accused. “Step out of the way and let me win. 
You’re no woman, you’ve never been a woman. 
You've everything, and I’ve nothing. Let me 
win!’ 

The absurdity of the appeal, with its utter 
ignoring of Bob Curtis’ wishes, did not occur 
to either woman. 

Regarding Clare’s emotion-ravaged face 
ee oly, Blue Allard turned away without 
reply. 

And presently, before her startled world, ap- 

red the caricature of Blue Allard in woman’s 
clothes, her close-cropped head standing up 
grotesquely above her muslin draperies, her 
free stride tempered to the confining limits of 


The first of the cowboys to see her fled gasp- 
fing to the bunk-house, where, to the tune of 
shouts of mirth, he joyously related his story. 

“Her a-walkin’ out with that man’s face 0’ 
hers above all them ruffles!” 

And it was true. Clare had taken a savage 
delight in constructing the most feminine of 
dresses for Blue Allard. 


* 





The quickest and easiest way 


to have beautiful floors 


The most beautiful way to finish your 
floors has always been to wax them 
terior decorators know. And Old English 
Wax aboveallothersis preferred by many. 


It goes farther, last longer. 
It gives the softest of lus- 
tres, the hardest of surfaces, ~ 
and costs but a third of 
other finishes. And as time 
goes on, an _ occasional 
touching up on the walk- 
spots is all that’s necessary. 


Saves time 

Saves work 
And use it with the Old Eng- 
lish Waxer-Polisher by all 


means! It has taken the work 
out of waxing for hundreds of 





asin- 


FREE TO YOU 


} You will receive a can of 


Old English Wax free if you 
buy an Old English Waxer- 
Polisher now. This new 
labor-saving device does two 
things—it waxes, then pol- 
ishes the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax, but 
merely polishes. Lasts alife- 
time. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, take advantage 
of our short-time offer. 
Mail the coupon below. 





thousands of users. It obviates bending or 
kneeling. It glides as easily as a carpet- 
sweeper, and wherever it glides a glowing 
beautiful surface appears. It both waxes 


and polishes. There is noth- 
ing else like it on the market. 
It’s low in cost. It’s easy to 
use. 


Matchless for lustre 
But whether you use this 
proved Waxer-Polisher or a 
soft cloth, as many do, you 
will find Old English Wax 
matchless for lustre, match- 
less for beauty, and quite un- 
equalled in its economies. 

Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing, and 
department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
POWDER 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
ete.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuablereference book, Mailthecoupon. 


PASTE 





oO Check here for 

free book only 

Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture—Their 
Finish and Care.” 









LIQUID 


Tue A. S. Boyte Company, 1351 Dana Avenue, Gone Ohio 











Oo Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 


In using advertisements see page 6 197 
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‘Ran-toasted oats 





When Grand- 
mother was a 
little girl—then, 
as now, mothers 
preferred H-O 
for its better 
flavor. 


make better oatmeal 


ORNBY’S Oats (H-O) are the on/y pan-toasted oats. Pan- 
toasting melts into H-O the essential fats of the whole- 
oat. This makes H-O more nutritious and more 


appetizing. 


In shining pans, over huge open fires, the whole-oats are 


actually toasted—in the old-fashioned way. 


While the live 


coals glow with an orange hue, you can almost see the rich 
grains grow better both in flavor and nutrition. 


The very aroma tells you that a richer flavor is being born— 
just as you can scent the creation of flavor when sliced bacon 
broils over an open fire. 


It needs only 10 minutes to cook H-O—the most appetizing 
oatmeal you have ever eaten. 


Special trial offer. If your grecer docs not carry H-O, send us 
10c for a regular 15c package. With it send your grocer’s name. 
Address The H-O Cereal Company, Inc., Department “D’, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


| Want Some more”~ OLIVER TWIST 





REG. U. S.PAT. OFF. 


OATS 


Pian Toasted 
for FLAVOR 


Steam Cooked 
fr HEALTH 
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Lonely Women 


Dexter, the foreman, roughly put a stop to 
the unseemly mirth. 

“Maybe it’s something more to cry about 
than to laugh over, if the truth were known,” 
he said sternly. 

So Clare was the one to deal the eventual 
blow of ridicule to Blue Allard’s pride.’ Seeing 
Blue Allard in ker dress of dainty rose-sprigged 
muslin, Clare leaned back against the wall of 
the living-room to laugh long and loudly, her 
eyes narrowed maliciously. 

“You look like acomic valentine!” she insulted 
cruelly. “Leave the wearing of women’s clothes 
to women—and go back to your pants.” 

The two women, both gone white, confronted 


| each other. 


Blue Allard fought for speech against the 
fury enveloping her. “You were sick when I 
brought you here,” she whispered. “And I 
made you well. You’re well now—take your 
things and get out.” 

“Blue! implored Clare, holding out her 
hands in entreaty. “You don’t mean it! 
Why, for ten years we’ve been here, just us two 
women alone—” : 

“What are two women to each other—when 
a man comes between?” demanded Blue Allard 
harshly. 


ITH rough hands, in Clare’s trim bedroom, 

she proceeded to strip the offending finery 

from her body, once more donning her worn coi- 

duroys, after which, fleeing the sight of Clare’s 

hunted eyes, she rode recklessly for hours, half 

hoping that a sudden crash in the saddle might ~ 

solve her problem, fighting her accusing con- 

science, which persisted in bringing up pic- 
tures of her early life on the ranch with Clare. 

Clare, coughing herself to pitiful exhaustion, 


‘| hectic circles upon her thin cheeks, holding 


tight to Blue’s hand: 

“T couldn’t fight, Blue, dear, except with you 
behind me,” she had sobbed. ‘“I’m—too far 
gone to make this fight for myself.” 

Real love, enduring and miraculous, between 
herself and Clare in those days. : 

Dropping the reins, Blue Allard sobbed aloud 
in her anguish of spirit. “God be merciful!” 
she cried in torment. 

Toward evening she paused at a Mexican’s 
cabin for a glass of water, lingering to exchange 
words with his shy, dark-eyed wife. 

The woman held in her arms a very new 
baby of which she was obviously proud, and 
presently Blue Allard lifted the mite awkwardly 
in her own strong arms, touching the velvet 
cheek with an exploring finger. 

“IT suppose—he’s a lot of trouble?” she said, 
with a vague wistfulness. 

The Mexican woman laughed. “Plenty 
trouble!” she agreed gaily, her pride leaping 
through the words. 

Blue Allard rode on, and behind her back the 
Mexican laughed. 

“TI theenk she ver’ fonny, wit’ her pants like 
man!” 

But the Mexican mother shook her head. 
“No, not fonny! Me, I know she’s woman 
jus’ the same. An’ eef woman mus’ be woman, 
she’s better /ike woman!” 

It was quite dark when Blue Allard drew rein 
at the ranch house. From the~ shadows 
stepped Dexter, evidently watching uneasily 
for her return. Silently he took her horse and 
led it away. Briefly Blue Allard’s thoughts 
followed him. Kind, in his way. For the first 
time she recognized that during all her years on 
the ranch, Dexter had been a strong right hand. 

Letting herself into the house, she found the 
great bare living-room empty. A fire blazed 
in the fireplace, and, standing wearily before 
it, she drew her limp gauntlets from her rein- 
scarred hands. 

Where was Curtis? Where was Clare? A 
suspicion flamed in her, set aside at once by 
the sound of dragging footsteps in Clare’s room. 
Packing her things, evidently. 

Remorse stirred feebly in Blue Allard. Clare 
had nothing—and she would take nothing. 
Not now! Uncertainly Blue Allard began 4 
restless pacing to and fro. 





" BECAUSE the short chimney 
» 


oil stove burner produces an 
intense flame which strikes di- 
rectly on the bottom of the 
cooking utensil, the heat gen- 
erated has, ‘in. the _ past, 
caused the early destruction of 
its vital part, the inner com- 
bustion tube. 


This fault has been com- 
pletely eliminated in the Lor- 
ain High Speed Oil Burner by 
making the inner combustion 
tube of ‘‘Vesuvius. Metal’ 
which is not affected by the 
destructive action of this in- 
tense heat. 


Therefore, American Stove 
Company now gives the follow- 
ing unconditional guarantee 
with each Lorain Oil Burner. 


GUARANTEE 


Should the inner combustion 
tube of the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner burn out within 
10 years from date of pur- 
whase, replacement will be 
made entirely free of charge. 


(Cooks Quickly—Bakes Rapidly 


RETTINESS in an oil stove is a superficial quality. The real, 


deep-down quality that endears an oil stove to a housewife is its 
ability to cook and bake rapidly—and efficiently. 


An oil stove equipped with Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burners cooks 
quickly and bakes rapidly because 
these famous burners generate an 
intense heat which comes in direct 
contact with the cooking utensil. 
In fact, they burn oil with all the 
rapid and efficient cooking qual- 
ities of gas. 


Fortwelve yearsall stovesequipped 
with this burner have been giving 
perfect satisfaction in thousands 
upon thousands of homes. Year by 
year its popularity has increased. 
Last year the demand far exceeded 
the production, great though that 
production was. 


This wide-spread popularity of the 
Lorain Burner is due to its many 
exclusive features. For instance, 
the vital part, the inner combustion 
tube, is made of Vesuvius Metal, 
which is not affected by the intense 
heat. Read the Guarantee. 


Then, Lorain has a patented wick- 
stop which automatically deter- 
mines the correct lighting- and 
burning-point of the wick, which 
with the Lorain Burner are one 
and the same. Then there are the 
tapered combustion tubes which 
prevent ‘‘boil-overs’’ from reaching 
the wick. Then, too, the construc- 
tion of the oil-well prevents wick- 
sticking and makes re-wicking 
easy. The famous Lorain Wicl< 
outlasts all other wicks and seldom 
requires trimming. It, too, is an 
exclusive feature of the Lorain 
Burner. So is the large, smooth- 
rimmed Red Wheel which makes 
wick-adjustments easy. 


The nearest dealer who sells oil 
stoves equipped with this remark- 
able Lorain Burner will explain 
these important features to you. 
You ll have no difficulty in select- 
ing a Lorain-equipped Oil Stove 
that just suits you as to price, size, 
style and color. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


LORAIN 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 














Many famous makes of Oil 
Cook Stoves are now equip- 
ped with the Lorain High 
Speed Oil Burner including: 


DANGLER 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DIRECT ACTION 
National Stove Co. Div., 
Lorain, Ohio 


NEW PROCESS 
New Process Stove Co. Diy., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


QUICK MEAL 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARK JEWEL 
George M. Clark & Co. Diy., 
Chicago, Ill. 


F GAS is available you'll 
find no cooking appliance 


to compare with Lorain- 
equipped Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or baking. 


LO 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
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Glistening Metal-Glass ona Heart of Steel 
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that eternal dish washing 


“I don’t mind the cooking if I only didn’t have to wash the 
dishes!’”’ Sound familiar? Yet a good many women, refusing to 
become reconciled to the “everlasting dish washing”’ have found 
they can lighten the task remarkably with this handy Sanitrox 
Sink Set. 


When dishes are well scraped the worst is over; the actual 
washing is easy. This three-cornered white strainer fits into a 
corner of the sink and lends most effective first aid in the pre- 
liminary clearing up. No looking for the soap; it’s right at hand 
when needed if you have a Sanitrox wall soapdish. While your 
sparkling hot soapsuds are no whiter than this big, roomy oval 
Sanitrox dishpan! Makes dishes easy to handle, and when put 
away is itself as clean and shining as your finest china. 


No dirt-catching corners in 
Sanitrox Ware 


Sanitrox utensils have the strength of steel, while they also 
have the immaculately smooth, sanitary surface of glass. The 
solid steel base is three separate times coated with a tough liquid 
metal-glass, three times fused to a glowing white heat 600 
degrees greater than an ordinary gas flame. Its almost diamond- 
hard surface is impervious even to odors; absolutely proof against 
food acids. Durable as well as beautiful, a joy to use and an 
economy to own. To be had in practically all household and 
cooking utensils. 


Write for interesting booklet on Sanitrox Ware 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Sure Evidence Onyx Ware —the Standard for 
all Cooking Utensils 
Here is shown one 
of the 200 popular 
items in the Onyx 
line. Forovera genera- 
tion the design of this 
famous ware—mottled white on 
brown—has been familiar in thou- 
sands of homes here and abroad. Of 
the same high quality as Sanitrox 
but because of manufacturing ad- 
vantages slightly lowerin price. 


oj Sanitrox 
Quality 


If by accident a 
Sanitrox utensil 
boils dry it is not 
seriously injured, 
let alone consumed 
by the gas flame. 
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Lonely Women 


A knocking disturbed her, and Dexter en- 
tered, standing eyes averted, just within the 
door. 

“Curtis’s gone, ma’am,” he said unhappily. 
“He’d a wife and children in Texas he thought 
he ought to be gettin’ back to, an’ I had him 
driven over to the Junction an’ put'aboard the 
train. He left his grateful thanks to you for 
all your kindness.” 

A silence. 

Dexter kept his eyes averted. Out of pity 
he refrained from repeating Curtis’ frantic ap- 
peal to him, 

“TI got to be gettin’ away,” Curtis had ex- 
plained desperately. “I can’t stand it no more 
them two women fightin’ over me an’ not car- 
in’ how J feel about it. An’ I got a wife an’ 
kids in Texas, an’ when all’s said, a feller’s 
wife’s his wife!” 

He had staked Curtis to a return ticket him- 
self. 

“You can go,” said Blue Allard’s dispirited 
voice, 

Dexter disappeared. 

“Maybe this’ll set her more against men than 
ever,” he reasoned, walking toward the bunk- 
house. ‘‘An’ then again—maybe it won’t. 
Maybe, lettin’ herself care this way, she’ll be 
carin’ again sometime. Maybe—” He left 
unfinished the thought that there might even- 
tually be a chance for him. 

Blue Allard walked over and opened the door 
upon Clare. 

Clare cowered away, her face stained with 
tears, her eyes hopeless. 

“You heard?” asked Blue Allard in a flat, 
extinguished tone. 

“T knew,” quavered Clare. “He told me 
when he went.” 

An uneasy jealousy resurrected itself in Blue 
Allard. Curtis had left without even the 
formality of bidding her good-bye. 

“There isn’t any man living worth all the 
misery we’ve had over this one!”’ sobbed Clare. 

“Clare!” appealed Blue Allard. “I can’t 
ask you to forgive me—that would be too much 
to ask. All I can do is to beg you to try and 
understand.” 

She walked. toward Clare, holding out her 
arms imploringly. 

“There’s something in women which be- 
trays them where men are concerned,” she 
said. ‘Something before which the love and 
loyalty of women for each other fades away like 
smoke before wind.” 

Tears rolled down her cheeks. It was a long 
speech for Blue Allard. 

“We were two lonely women,” struggled 
Blue Allard pitifully. 

Clare came stumbling to her. They sobbed 
in each other’s arms in mutual forgiveness. 

“And lonely women do strange things!’ fin- 
ished Clare, in complete understanding, 


Little Anne 
(Continued from page 33) 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair of 
scissors and a rubber band. It is best to paste 
the whole sheet on a heavy piece of paper or 
cambric and put under a weight to dry before 
cutting out. Cut the two slits marked A and B 
on the lower edge of the doll. From the back 
of the doll insert one end of the rubber band in 
slit A and the other end through slit B and slip 
a bow through each loop to keep it from pulling 
out. Put your first two fingers through the 
rubber band at the back of the doll, and they 
will make cunning little legs for Anne to dance 
about with. 

Note: See the illustration at top of the page: 
So that your fingers will appear to be the same 
length, roll one end of the paper shoes around 
and paste on or near the dotted line according 
to the size of your fingers. When you want to 
use the legs that you have cut out, carefully re- 
move the rubber band and insert the tabs A and 
B in the slits A and B from the back of the doll. 


Traveling 
(Continued from page 27) 


anxiously desire to make a present of to 
suitable individuals. Give them the slightest 
hint, even a postcard, and they will rise to it 
likea fish toa fly. They will lavishly pour into 
your home the most exciting packets, to read 
which is to burn with a passion to travel. They 
will indite to you personal letters bearing on 
your own personal case; they will beg you to 
trouble them again. You can not trouble them 
too much. They are your slaves. I admit that 
it is your money they want, but they don’t 
want more of your money than they would 
get if you traveled without troubling them. 
The whole warm-hearted business of studying 
your personal case is part of their advertising. 
However, it benefits you none the less on that 
account—and all the above applies with equal 
. force in the matter of hotels and pensions. 

The moment the informative literature 
reaches the home, the pleasures and the bene- 
fits of travel have already begun. Your curi- 
osity is stimulated. You are aware of a new, 
delightful zest. You are even conscious of 
being in several places at once. You were 
half-asleep; you are now awake. You know 
how Columbus and Captain Cook must have 
felt. And it is all very marvelous. 

I don’t mind where you decide to travel to, 
and I should not presume to attempt to in- 
struct you. I would offer only one small 
counsel. Cut your coat according to your 
cloth—or, rather, cut it according to your 
cloth with a considerable margin for the un- 
expected, which generally happens in travel. 
That is, unless you are very young. The very 
young, with financial resources amounting to 
£10.0.2, will arithmetically calculate that a 
certain excursion can with luck and strict 
economy be accomplished upon £9,19.8, and 
they will fare forth full of confidence, and they 
will infallibly return somehow, with a penny 
or a pawn-ticket in their pockets, and their 
nerves will be no worse for the adventure. 
But this kind of feat is unsuitable for other 
than the very young. The mature are not 
fitted for it. And few things are more apt to 
spoil a holiday in strange places than the con- 
tinual thought, “If I spend that extra coin I 
may be running short.” 

All expenditures are relative. 


The Start 


You start. Even travelers who have gone 
abroad once a year for years will worry about 
the mere mechanical details of the journey, 
simply because it is a journey into a foreign 
scene. As for you, if you have never done the 
thing before, you will probably feel the anxi- 
eties of an explorer bent on discovering the 
Northwest passage. But the porters, guards, 
and other officials who surround you regard 
you as the most ordinary human phenomenon 


in the world. They see persons like you, doing _ 


just what you do, several times a day every 
working day of their lives. By long experience 
they know exactly where you may make a 
mistake, and they will take care for their own 
sakes that you don’t make a mistake, for the 
blunders of passengers complicate the service. 
Everything is cut and dried. What seems 
chaos is order, and what seems danger is per- 
fectly safe. Indeed, you may quite safely 
consider yourself a parcel, despatched prepaid 
to its destination. Behave as a parcel, and 
you will arrive. 

Millions of journeys are ruined every year 
by this baseless habit of apprehending trouble. 
The mind should be free for sensations of 
curiosity and zest. It should be yielding, 
acquiescent, receptive; it should invite, it 
should permit itself to unbend; it should be 
irresponsible; it should throw off. You need 
to be a different man, a different woman. You 
are not now earning your living; you are living. 
The sensations will soon come—at first, few, 
and then crowding. You will forget the land 
of your birth. and when you by chance recall 
it, it will appear as a dream, as a fantastic 








“So that’s why you women 


give tea 
R. STEVENS doesn’t see 


any sense in “‘tea fights.” 


““Here’s one reason for them, 
my dear,’ Mrs. Stevens is ex- 
plaining. ‘We exchange hints on 
how to please husbands; how to 
keep them happy and well fed. 


**At tea this afternoon, for in- 
stance, Sue mentioned a new 
tapioca entrée she had just dis- 
covered. After a minute, every- 
body chimed in. Each one there 
must have known at least four 
good tapioca recipes. 


“And for the first time, I 
learned how tapioca really should 
be used.” 

Escalloped tapioca and tapioca 
creamed salmon are substantial 
entrées that cost very little—and 
fairly make a midday lunch. 
Serve them once or twice a week 
and use up any left-over meat or 
fish. 

Tapioca makes soups or gravies 
rich and smooth. 

There are dozens of tapioca 
desserts. And every one is deli- 
cious. Many a man has decided 
that his wife is a champion cook 
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parties!” 


—for no other reason than a 
tapioca raisin pie. 

For the best results, be sure to 
get Minute Tapioca. 

It is superior to ordinary 
tapioca in three important ways: 
First, it requires no soaking. 
Secondly, it cooks in fifteen 
minutes. 

Lastly, Minute Tapiocaisclean. 
[t is prepared in a modern Amer- 
ican factory with the same care 
you use in your kitchen. 


The Minute Tapioca Cook Book 
(new edition) is full of wonderful 
recipes that will help your menus, 
your pocketbook, and your repu- 
tation as a good housekeeper. 
One section discusses foods and 
menu-planning in a practical way. 
Another tells the fascinating 
“Story of Minute Tapioca’’— a 
travel tale that carries you half 
way around the world. 

This valuable book will be sent 
free upon request. 

A generous sample of Minute 
Tapioca will also be sent if you 
will enclose two cents in stamps. 
Mail the coupon now. 


1 Minute Tapioca Co., 32 VAN BurEN STREET,ORANGE, Mass. 
| Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 
| 





Minute Tapioca Company, 
32 Wan Buren St., Orange, Massachusetts 


(Check one or bork of the following squares) 
Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
rel Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


Lal Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. | 
enclose two cents in stamps. 
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for business women 


Women in business who are obliged to be 
away from home all day find Curads a great 
convenience. 

The package is so small and compact that it 
can readily be tucked away ina desk drawer. 

Yet there are six soft, comfortable, and 
adequately absorbent sanitary pads in this 
roll which unwind as needed. 

Curads are made of Curity Gauze and 
very soft cotton. They are manufactured and 
packed under the most sanitary conditions. 
The roll remains fresh and clean until opened, 
for the package is sealed with the “drug- 
fold” like a hospital bandage. . 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 12 : : WALPOLE, MassaCHUSETTS 
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Traveling 


memory, something not entirely. real. The 
sensations will reach their first climax as the 
ship approaches the alien shore and noses up 
to the quay. A thrill, then, which in my experi- 
ence never loses its sharpness! 

You are nervous now. It is the second 
plunge. The oddness of everything—the 
inhabitants, the architecture, the color, the 
vocal sounds—upsets you. But nothing is odd. 
All is entirely normal. You are falling into a 
vulgar error. You are falling into the error 
of the poor misguided foreigners who meet 
you. They are leading their ordinary prosaic 
lives. They are conscious of no oddity in 
themselves. But in their narrowness they 
think you are odd, wearing odd clothes, having 
an odd face and odd gestures, and talking a 
very odd language. They are surprised that 
you can understand your own tongue, and 
shocked, or condescendingly amused, that you 
can not understand theirs. 

Tor the sake of your peerless country, do 
rise above them and be broad-minded. Do 
exercise your imagination and seize hold, not 
of the oddness, but of the'strange romance of 
the affair. For this is what you have come for. 
You have come for the emotions that are 
summed up in your soul when at last you find 
yourself alone in your foreign bedroom with 
all your luggage miraculously round about 
you, and you draw a long breath and realize 
that you are tired and that you have been liv- 
ing twice as intensely as usual. It is more stir- 
ring than the sight of a horse-race in which the 
animal you have backed wins by a short head. 
The tonic has begun to take effect upon you. 


Sights 

For the visitor nearly all large foreign towns 
are full of things called “sights.” These sights 
are conveniently catalogued and described in 
the guide-books, which also save the traveler 
a lot of mental labor by telling him what he 
ought to think about them if he desires to be 
esteemed as an intelligent and judicious per-. 
son. Now, too many travelers attach too much 
importance to sights. This is especially true 
of Americans, whose astounding energy, zest, 
and universal curiosity enable them to perform 
miracles of sight-seeing which to me are ex- 
hausting even to think about. I have known | 
powerful travelers who could see sights all day 
and every day for weeks together. When they 
have scrupulously inspected all the sights of a 
city, they throw the city away like the peel 
of a sucked orange. 

Now, although I admit that in moderation 
sights ought to be seen, I have my doubts 
whether they can profitably be seen whole- 
sale, the human mind being the limited appa- 
ratus it is. The main advantage of such con- 
tinuous activity appears to me to reside in the 
fact that in answer to the question, ‘Have 
you seen so-and-so?”’ you can always proudly 
reply, “Yes.” It is undeniably an advantage. 
But this course of conduct turns towns mainly 
into museums and emphasizes their resem- 
blances instead of their differences. It robs them 
of life and actuality. It soon fails to stimulate. 
Whereas towns are not mainly museums; they 
are the scene of the lives of living and interest- 
ing people whose notions of existence are not 
quite the same as those of the visitor. 

My belief is that the visitor can get more 
real amusement, distraction, and stimulus 
from strolling up and down streets in a benevo- 
lent mood and occasionally entering a common 
café for refreshments of a sort to which he is 
unaccustomed, than by studying Rembrandts 
and Raphaels in a renowned gallery which is 
strikingly similar to other renowned galleries 
throughout Europe. I remember that at 
Chartres, whose cathedral is unchallengeably 
one of the major sights of the world, I became 
fascinated by the strange functioning of a 
large department store there, and, while I 
worshiped the cathedral, I obtained far more 
exciting results from the department store. 

The stimulus of great works of art is im- 
mense, but less so, imagine, for people who do 






Nine million germs 
on one cleaning cloth 


A BRAND new cloth was used 

for one week in the usual clean- 

ing work around a house. Then 

it was washed thoroughly with 

soap and water and given toa 
bacteriological laboratory for 
microscopic examination. This GS 
examinationrevealed that he Se 
9,000,000 germs or bacteria were . . 
present on the cloth. 


Germ-free cleanliness | 
in every part of your home 
A vital safeguard of health 


If THE cleaning cloths, the brooms or the brushes 

which you use around your home were placed 
under the microscope, you would be startled at 
the army of germs that would be revealed. 


These countless germs are a perpetual threat to 
the health of your family. In normal health the 
system can resist their attacks but whenever the 
vitality becomes lowered, illness quickly results. 
Soap and water cannot destroy these germs. Only 
in one way can they be destroyed—by the regular 
use of an effective disinfectant. 


Disinfect as you clean 


Ir 1s not enough to disinfect frequently the places 
where germs are apt to breed and multiply most 
rapidly—the toilet bowl, the drain pipes, the gar- 
bage pail. These are the most dangerous spots. 
But positive sanitary safeguards demand germ-free 
cleanliness in every part of your home. 


You can easily have that germ-free cleanliness. 
Simply put a little “Lysol” Disinfectant into the 
water every time and everywhere you clean. Dip 
your cloth or brush or broom into this solution. 


Then you will be keeping your home not only 
clean, but safe and healthful throughout. 


Use ‘‘Lysol”’ in all your cleaning water 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is completely soluble in 
water. It forms a clear, transparent solution with 
no undissolved globules. Every drop is 100 per 
cent effective in destroying harmful germ life. 
And because of its soapy nature, it helps to clean 
as it disinfects. It is economical to use. Two tea- 
spoonfuls in one quart of water make a thoroughly 
effective germ-killing solution. 


“Lysol” is the disinfectant used by hospitals— 
endorsed by physicians—sold by all drug stores. 
Insist upon obtaining genuine “Lysol” Disinfect- 
ant. It is put up only in brown glass bottles con- 
taining 3, 7 and 16 ounces. Each bottle is packed 
in a yellow carton. The 3-ounce bottle also comes 
in a special non-breakable package for travelers. 


Write for booklet which gives complete infor- 
mation and directions for the many household 
and personal uses of “Lysol” Disinfectant. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH St., New York City 


Sole Distributors: LEHN & Finx, Inc., New York 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronte 
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ew curtains that bring an atmosphere 
of luxury and charm « Scranton Lustre-Lace 


How often have you been in a room that 
might be charming, yet is somehow all 
wrong because of curtains that “don’t 
belong”? They seem stiff, graceless, and out of 
harmony with the comfort of livable furniture, 
well-chosen rugs and unobtrusive walls. 
The new Scranton Lustre-Lace Curtains 
bring their own atmosphere of gracious and 
luxurious fitness to any home. Woven from 
artificial silk in the loveliest of designs, they 
are delightfully transparent, and still marvel- 


ously decorative in every richly gleaming fold. 





THE SCRANTON LACE CO. 
Dept. 2-0, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send me without cost book- 
- lets, “‘New Outlooks for Every 
t Home’’ and ‘‘Scranton Bedspreads.” 
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And this richness of texture lasts. Scranton 
Lustre-Lace Curtains will withstand both tub- 
bing and hot sun without loss of color or sheen. 
Naturally, with ‘these unusual qualities, 
Lustre-Lace has come into a tremendous vogue. 

See the smart Lustre-Lace showing at any of 
the leading stores. You will be interested in 
other Scranton curtains and drapery fabrics 
too—particularly the Filet Nets and the new 
color-fast Lustre-Casement that comes in blue, 
rose and other shades to match the handsome 
Lustre-Bedspreads which are so much in demand. 
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LUSTRE-LACE 
FILET NETS 


LACE CURTAINS 
BEDSPREADS 


Lo help you plan, you may obtain two interesting 

booklets, “New Outlooks for Every Home”? and 

“Scranton Ledspreads” —illustrating smart and 

authoritative treatments f or every type of window 

and bed. Fillout and mail coupon for them to-day; 

and if you have an unusual curtain problem, write 
~~~ our Service Department abou .it. 





Traveling 

not habitually indulge in museums and archi- 
tectural monuments, than the stimulus of 
witnessing novel kinds of human existence. 
The search for the former stimulus needs little 
encouragement—such is the prestige of sights; 
the search for the stimulus of the latter does 
need encouragement. Among the chief aims 
of travel should be to mingle as intimately 
as possible with the foreign lives actually 
being lived on every side of you. To observe 
even that newspapers are folded differently, 
or that the morning milk is delivered differ- 
ently, in a foreign town, is a tonic to the very 
soul. (Or should be.) 

I would not deny that the aforesaid min- 
gling may bring inconveniences to the visiting 
mingler. But these inconveniences—dis- 
turbances, shocks—are a rich part of the 
experiences sought for. You do not journey 
three hundred or three thousand miles in order 
to stick fast in exactly the old habits. Your 
object in transporting yourself to strange 
places is to live strangely, and so to wake up 
all your dormant faculties into liveliness, as by 
strange physical exercises you wake up unused 
muscles. You may know whether or not you 
have succeeded by your sensations on the 
return to your native land. If the spectacle 
of your native land then presents itself to you 
as odd, if it seems a funny, old, romantic sort 
of land—marked by bizarre habits and cus- 
toms—then you have succeeded. 


After-Appreciation 


And I suggest that you do not too hastily 
pass an adverse judgment upon any excursion. 
Tt often happens that travel cannot be appre- 
ciated at the moment. Months elapse, years 
elapse, and gradually, with more and more 
clearness, you see what a wonderful affair a 
certain excursion was. Your happiness in it 
grows. The harvest of it increases the more 
it is reaped. In which it differs from’ the 
pleasures of eating, drinking, or bridge. 

Do not take too strictly what I have said 
about the high superiority of foreign travel. 
IT am well aware that for various reasons— 
such as a covey of small children—foreign 
travel is impossible, most years, for consider- 
able numbers of people. Moreover, would I 
seek to empty and to desolate the innocent 
and well-meaning seaside resorts of my own 
country? I would not. Though seaside 
resorts have always puzzled me—especially 
in August. It is indeed a riddle, the spectacle 
of thousands of trains uncomfortably packed 
with travelers and delivering the said travelers 
into towns which are already too full, where 
the said travelers have to squeeze themselves 
uncomfortably into houses several sizes too 
small, and be content with food inferior to 
their food at home, served by exhausted do- 
mestics, and with beds upon which they may 
or may not sleep; and to move to and fro, 
either on foot or in char-d-bancs, in crowds, 
and to bathe in crowds, and to witness gen- 
erally inferior amusements, and in the main 
to avoid quiet and repose like smallpox. 

And to what grand end? For the pleasure 
and profit of staring at the monotonous sea 
and sniffing the salt breeze? Certainly not, 
because people could do these things in more 
tranquil spots if they chose. For health’s 
sake? Certainly not, for it is notorious that 
the after-holiday season is always a good one 
for doctors. 

After much thought I have concluded that, 
very properly wanting change, the people 
who do these things do them as they do be- 


cause, in addition to being afraid of the un- 


expected, they are afraid of being bored if they 
acted otherwise. To be on the safe side they 
prefer to know exactly where they are, to do 
exactly what other people are doing, and to 
-watch other people do it while they do it them- 
selves. And so they are prepared to suffer, 
with touching cheerfulness and resignation, 
all the inconveniences which are inseparable 
from multitudes of individuals, in close proxim- 
ity, determined to imitate each other. It is 

















FOR EVERY OCCASION 





N informal dance at home, an after- 
eA noon tea, an evening of bridge— 
whatever the occasion, you will find 
“Uneeda Bakers” delicacies which exactly 
fic that occasion. 


Take NABISCO, that aristocrat of des- 
sert wafers, with its two crisp wafers 
enclosing a delicious creamy filling. Then 
theres HARLEQUIN, with its three 
layers of delectable wafers and its tasty 
filling. And FESTINO—a sugar wafer of 
exceptional charm which looks and tastes 
like an almond. 


Ask your grocer for these favorite sugar 
wafers today — and ask him to tell you 
about the many other delicious varieties 
made by “ Uneeda Bakers.” 
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Girls at Home or in Business 
Married Girls 
Busy Housewives and Mothers 


E have a way for all of you to earn extra money in your free mo- 
ments. Don’t waste your leisure but use it to add to your income. 


Have you all the money you need to carry out the plans you are 
making for the year that is just beginning—for the new frocks, the 
emergency bills, the study-courses, for living expenses or perhaps for 
some little pet extravagances which otherwise you might not feel 
you could afford? 


Whatever you need, you can easily earn the money for it, in an easy, 
pleasant, dignified way, as our members do. 


Join the Rainbow Club 


We want you too to enjoy the money-making opportunities of the 
Club and its attractive gifts. I hope you won’t delay in sending the 
coupon which will enable me to write to you about our plans. Every 
day that you hesitate means dollars drifting away that might easily 
be yours. 


No experience is needed and no previous training. You have 
nothing to lose, in any case; but a splendid opportunity for profit is 
awaiting you. Fill in the coupon or write me a letter to-day, telling 
me all «bout your needs. 


Director, The Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me information about your spare-time 
money-making plan without obligation to me. 
Names. Sos > 
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Traveling 


a consequence of the great and powerful gre- 
garious instinct—an instinct so profound that 
no true philosopher will lightly deride it. 

I therefore accept these extraordinary 


| manifestations of the gregarious instinct and 


the fear of boredom with benevolence. And 
assuredly I would not assert that the conven- 
tional seaside holiday produces no good result. 
The bad effect of the conventional holiday 
on the physical health is only temporary, and 
is in any case unimportant. Whatever we may 
say, we do not as a rule take holiday for the 
sake of the body but for the sake of the soul 
and the mind, which usually need the tonic 
change far more than the body needs it. 
Practically all change amounts to a tonic, even 
if it is disagreeable. Even disaster is often 
a tonic—sometimes of mighty strength. Hence, 
though some holidays are better than others, 
practically-all holidays are good. The mischief 
is that, through carelessness, lack of imagina- 
tion, and lack of comprehension, the holiday 
tonic is too often much weaker and less pala- 
table than it might be. I would go so far as to 
say that this is true of the majority of cases. 
How many readers, in fact, regard the annual 
holiday as a nuisance which they would dis- 
pense with were it not that they are irresist- 
ibly urged into it by the potent force of habit 
and popular custom? Very many! A painful 
truth, but inescapable. The consoling thought 
is that on the whole people look forward with 
some eagerness to their holidays, and that 
more and more people take holidays, and more 
holidays, every year. 


The Unexpected Holiday 


The conventional holiday is firmly estab- 
lished and will not be overthrown by appeals 
to the finer intelligence which is latent in even 
the cleverest of us. It flourishes in its im- 
perfections because human nature is imperfect. 
But, while it may not be suppressed in favor 
of a better kind of holiday, it can certainly be 
supplemented by tiny samples of a better kind. 
There is one ingredient which perhaps more 
than any other improves the virtue and 
pleasantness of the holiday tonic, but which 
unfortunately is nearly always missing from 
it. I believe that large numbers of persons 
have never heard of it! I mean the ingredient 
of unexpectedness. The unpremeditated holi- 
day is capable of being the most effective of all. 
A couple of days of it may do the work of a 
week of the other sort. You suddenly say to 
yourself, “I will break the horrid spell of daili- 
ness and depart—now/” Instantly a thrill is 
felt, the mind is projected into an immediate 
new future, the present and the immediate 
past are forgotten, the engine of the personality 
quickens to double the old number of revolu- 
tions per minute, and the incomparable zest 
of life is intensified. It matters not where you 
go. It only matters that you go. You may 
pick a name at random out of a time-table and 
set forth. 

Of course, you spring up in protest and 
inform me that a busy and responsible man or 
woman like yourself can not possibly take an 
unexpected holiday: the thing is inconceivable. 
Why? Nearly everybody has a contrivance 
known as the week-end. Everybody has at 
least a day and a half a week. And the affairs 
of even the busiest can be pushed aside. (Sup- 
pose you were ill!) No existence is of cast- 
iron. Two nights away, one night away, even 
a whole long day away, and spent in the un- 
known and unforeseen, can be almost the 
equivalent of continental travel. But the 
expense! You can not afford it. Why not? 
You can afford golf, radio, cigars, new frocks. 
[ have heard people complain of their inability 
to afford a holiday while spending five pounds 
on an evening’s refreshment and dancing, and 
while losing ten pounds on a day’s horse- 
racing. A short holiday is one of the cheapest 
forms of distraction known to man. You can 
afford both the time and the money, and both 
would be well spent. What you lack is the 
initiative. 
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Washes Dishes and Protects The Hands 


A dish washing powder that is a per- 
fect combination of 20 Mule Team 
Borax the water softenerand antisep- 
tic cleanser, and fine soap. It washes 
dishes and tableware perfectly and 
quickly, and keeps the hands white, 
soft and smooth. ae 
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Send for descriptive folders of Twenty 

Mule Team Borax Dish Washing Pow- 

der and Twenty Mule Team Borax 

Soap Chips. 

PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
100 William Street, New York 


Soften the Water, Clean and Protect All Your Clothes 


20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips are a remarkable 
improvement over the usual washing compound. They 
wash all materials antiseptically clean and they pro- 
tect all fabrics from injury. 

They dissolve quickly, are economical and easy to use 
in washing all kinds of materials—and they keep the 
hands soft and white. 


The 20 Mule Team Borax with the soap softens the water, dis- 
solves out the dirt, and prevents woolens from shrinking or hard- 
ening and colors from fading. 


Try 20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips this week. At Your Grocers. 
FOR YOUR WHOLE WEEK’S WASH 


20 MULE TEAM 
Borax SOAP CHIPS 
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“To kill myself. Yes.” 

“Dear me,” sid T. A. “Dear me!” 

He had for the moment nothing more to say. 
But he must say something, do something; that 
was more evident to him each minute that he 
sat awkwardly and looked with a puzzled 
frown at his disconcerting guest. He was no 
philanthropist, but he had called this girl 
inside his door himself, and if she went out of 
it now without help, his peace of mind would 
go with her. T. A. did not wish it to go. He 
sighed. He had a harder problem to face than 
any of Marianina’s. His glance traveled help- 
lessly over his familiar possessions as if they 
could afford an escape, and it lingered on the 
door of his work-room, where he shut up all his 
problems and left them to solve themselves. 
If only that were practical now! A line of 
Marianina’s philosophy flashed into his mind: 

“Give a woman rope, and then she won’t 
hang herself.” 


HIS girl was not Marianina, and yet—T. A. 

gave asatisfied nod. A plan had occurred to 
him. All details were not complete, but they 
were shaping fast. 

“But I wish,” he said wishfully, ‘that you 
were more like Nina. Will you do what I tell 
you and trust me?” 

“Yes,” she said doubtfully, then across the 
widening pool at their feet her eyes met 
T. A.’s. They liked what they saw, for they 
closed and she composed herself against the 
crimson pillows again. “Yes,” she said 
bravely, “but please hurry. I’m tired.” 

“Haste makes waste,” said T. A. ‘‘Thereisa 
right way to do everything, and a wrong way, 
and though it’s not generally understood, the 
wrong way won’t work. I know little of the 
manners and customs of suicides, but it strikes 
me that you know less. Correct me if I am 
wrong.” 

But he did not pause for correction. He rose 
briskly and began to move about the little 
room with a clumsy deftness, poking into 
intricate cupboards, descending upon the gas 
stove, pausing now and then for a quick, keen 
look at his guest. She lay with her eyes closed, 
waiting. Once he came and stood beside her. 
Even then she did not look up. T. A. adjusted 
the cloak about her with light, sure touches 
that she could not feel, and at the same time, 
with a quick movement, he transferred some- 
thing from the pocket of her cloak to his own 
pocket. Presently he began to talk, warming 
to his theme but still busy about the room. 

“Poison,” said T. A. ‘Not a drawing-room 
subject, but under the circumstances, I do not 
apologize for it. It interests me. It is not to 
be taken up overnight like amateur photog- 
raphy. It’san art and a science. Look at the 
Borgias. Look at nicotine, subtle as any Borgia 
dope and as modern as the telephone, and far 
more efficient. Then look at this stuff of 
yours.” 

T. A. was sweeping the fragments of the 
green bottle into his pewter dust-pan, which 
had once been a christening bowl. ‘To judge 
from the scent, which, excuse me, is far from 
pleasant, it is cleaning fluid, with a touch of 
cyanide in it, hardly cyanide enough to be 
classed as a poison at all. And if it were, 
would it be the poison for you?” 

T. A. now had his head in the gas stove oven, 
but seemed to think quite clearly there. 
“Poison, to get results—I assume you want 
results—should be correct, physically and 
psychologically. There’s the question of 
calories, and there’s the question of soul. All 
very intricate. I will not go into it further. 
It comes down to just this—” 

He rose rather abruptly, for he had singed 
a lock of hair in the oven. He stood patting 
it out, with his eyes on his silent guest. 

“The thing that is worst for you,” he an- 
nounced impressively, ‘“in—every way. That 
is the poison for you. And I believe that I 
know where to get it.” 
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(Continued from page 30) 


“Oh,” breathed the girl, with the faintest 
note of alarm in her voice. T. A. heard it and 
smiled. 

“But I wish to be sure, and so you must 
answer a few questions first. This boy now, 
your friend—” 

“He’s not a boy. He’s thirty.” 

“This man of the world—” 

“Oh, he’s that,” sighed the girl. 
can’t talk about him.” 

“You need not even tell me his name.” 

lest Elairyac 

“It would be,” said T. A. He had never 
cared for the name. 

He had pushed the battered trencher table 
close to the couch, and now paused in his work 
to lean across it and touch the girl’s gleaming 
emerald, but not her hand. { 

“Harry did not give you this ring,” he said. 
“Tt is—it was—your mother’s.” 

“Tf I had any one to live for,”’ the girl cried, 
“any one at all—” 

“She died two years ago,” decided T. A. 

“‘Threé years.” 

“And you sold the store and came here.” 

“Tt was a studio, not a store,” said the girl 
with dignity. ‘We painted china, and I stud- 
ied stenography evenings, and—” 

“Don’t be irrelevant,” said T. A. “This is 
not press stuff; it’s Freud stuff. You came 
here, and you met Harry. In the office—” 

“He didn’t work there. He just came there 
once. He’s a genius. He—” 

“In the office,’ T. A. went on patiently, 
“the first one, where you got fired after the 
boss held your hand.” 

“The book-keeper,” corrected the girl. “The 
head book-keeper,”’ she added, with a touch 


‘ ‘T—I 


of pride. ‘And he did not hold my hand. 
He—” 

“He would,” interrupted T. A., “but 
Harry—” 


“He’s different. 
except good-night.” 

“But he did not give you this ring,” T. A. 
said very gently, “or—any other ring. And 
you—want one.” 

“Who told you?” whispered the girl. 

“You,” said T. A. ‘Your story is hard to 
live, but not hard to guess, my child. You 
don’t want the new, engraved junk with or- 
ange-blossoms and clasped hands. Just a 
little, plain gold one, like your mother’s, with 
the names and the date inside. And they 
only cost five dollars,” he added softly. 

“T’m going. I—I can’t stand any more.” 
“But,” said T. A., “I am ready to help you 
now.” 


I—I don’t ever kiss him, 


GHE had risen, groping with pathetic, inef- 

fective gestures for her cloak, but she let 
it fall, as she stared at the little room, and T. A. 
For T. A. had worked fast, and T. A. and the 
room were changed. 

It was dark outside, but the dark was shut 
out by close-drawn curtains of tarnished gold 
brocade, and the light in the room was gold 
also, for it was all candlelight. Great tapers 
in a seven-branched candlestick, and on the 
shelf above the stove, bayberry candles, gut- 
tering but pungently sweet, and two red-shaded 
candlesticks, fit for a bride’s wedding silver, 
on the table beside the girl. There, in a 
strange collection of dishes, a stranger meal 
was spread; T. A.’s casserole in its own smutty 
dish, celery, olives, and nuts in a cut-glass com- 
pote, slabs of black bread in a bowl of beaten 
copper, coffee made and served in a brown 
earthenware bean-pot and_ smelling like no 
coffee but T. A.’s. There was also T. A.’s last 
flask of Chianti. This meal was spread for 
two, but T. A. was dressed for the street, in a 
new and rakish plaid sports cap and an ancient 
coat, with a collar of moth-eaten sable. His 
blue smock peeped from beneath it, and one 
pocket bulged queerly. 

“Poison acts best on a full stomach,” an- 


“Why?” asked the girl suspiciously. 

“For technical reasons,’ T. A. explained 
airily, “as all authorities agree. I expect 
another guest, but you need not wait. Sit 
here. While you eat, I will get the poison for 
you. 

Her dark eyes clouded as if she was in doubt 
whether to laugh or cry or both, then she 
slipped into the place he indicated. 

“T can’t eat. I’m not hungry,” she insisted, 
but her hands reached out for the coffee. 

T. A. poured it into a generous Quimper 
bowl with cream and three lumps of sugar, 
heaped her cracked Spanish plate, shook out 
the lurid bandanna he used as a napkin and 
spread it across her knee, all with a motherly 
air, as if he were serving a child. 

“You are kind,” she faltered. 

“Only practical,” said T. A. 
now. I have not far to go.” 


“T will go 


“YX7AIT,” said the girl, and he stood at 
attention under her questioning gaze. 

“Did you ever love anybody?” 

“Yes,” said T. A., very low. 

“As much as I love—” 

“You do not love Harry, but Harry, I think, 
loves you.”’ The girl flushed. a 

“You are wise,” she said. “I am afraid of 
you. How do I know that you aren’t making 
fun of me, humoring me, going to hand me 
over to the police, or—” : 

“You know,” T. A. said simply. . 

“Ves,” she decided, “I know. Good-by.’ 

And with a proud little gesture, like a young 
princess to a servant for whom she has no fur- 
ther use, she dismissed him and began to eat. 

But T. A. did not go at once. He could not 
go. At the door he turned and waited. He 
knew what he waited for—to look once more 
at her eyes. Over the Quimper bowl from 
which she was drinking hungrily, held tight~ 
between two hands, she looked at him. It was 
a long, clear look, like the gaze of a child, with- 
our fear or hope. It searched and hurt his 
heart. It stirred things there that were dead 
and buried long ago, hopes and desires and 
dreams. And suddenly his plan for the eve- 
ning seemed not enough to do for those dark 
eyes. They were asking something more. 
What it was, he was not sure, but he began to - 
speak, breathlessly, eagerly.. . 

“My child—my dear—” 

The sound of his voice was strange. T. A. 
was afraid of it. He turned quickly, threw 
open the door, and stepped outside. As he 
slammed it shut, he drew a long breath of re- 
lief, for though the more difficult part of his 
evening was still before him, he had a sense of 
escape. He did not know from what, but — 
something inside him was glad, and profoundly 
sorry, too. ‘ 

“Part two follows immediately,” he said with 
bravado, and plunged at once into the adven- 
ture before him. 

He locked his door, double-locked it with the 
elaborate burglar-proof contrivance he had 
himself installed and invented, then took from 
an inner pocket another key. He examined it. 
with interest, for this was what he had stolen 
so deftly from his guest. It was her door-key. 
The number on it was that of the tenement 
under his own and next door to Marianina’s. 

T. A. recalled a lurid cover design on his 
favorite magazine of adventure, and modeling 
his appearance upon it, fastened the intricate 
frogs of his coat to the chin, jerked his sports 
cap to a murderous angle over his eyes, and 
started down the dark stairs. r 

The landing below was darker, but his prac 
tised eye made out at Marianina’s door her 
waste basket and garbage can at just the spot 
to catch the unwary foot. Beyond them were 
two more and an empty milk bottle—a pint 
bottle—at the doorway which was the girl’s. 
Neatly arranged as they had been on other — 
nights and would not be again. =-% 

“We who are about to die,’” began T. A. 
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if you use the right care; it is 
neglect that does the damage. 


HERE was a time when a woman who did 
her own housework hardly thought of having 
beautiful hands. 
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Yet today the most beautiful hands in the i: 
world are the hands of women who work. 


Women are learning this secret :—that neglect 
may spoil your hands; housework never will, if 
you use the right safeguards. 
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care of the skin, which will keep them smooth and 
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This preparation is Jergens Lotion, a product 
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In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, together 
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You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter. Get 
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bathroom shelf to use for your face — keep 
another above the kitchen sink, so that it will 
be convenient when youhave been using 
your hands for housework. 
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“Never were women’s hands so lovely and well cared 
for as they are today. Women are learning this 
secret:—that housework will not spoil your hands 1f 
you use the right safeguards. Cared for properly, 
the most beautiful hands in the world are the hands 
of women who work.” 
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approvingly, then he stopped and fumbled in 
his pockets. 

He would not have to break and enter. 
What he had come to find was outside the door. 
A man stood there, trying to open it. He 
shook the knob, knelt and looked through the 
keyhole, kicked the door, and then turned and 
faced T. A. 

“You are late,” said T. A. 
take it, is Harry?” 

“Tt is,” said the man. 
what can I do for you?” 

The man’s change of tone was abrupt, but 
natural. T. A. had touched a match to the 
unlighted gas-jet above them, and a smoky 
flare of light showed him T. A. and the wide 
muzzle of an ancient service revolver. It was 
not loaded, and had not been since T. A. 
bought it at a junk shop for the exorbitant sum 
of twenty-eight cents, but T. A. was pointing 
it straight. 

“Hands up,” said T. A. in the words of his 
pet magazine. “I want,” he added, conscious 
of an anticlimax, ‘“‘to look at you.” 


“Your name, I 


“What the hell—er, 


THE young man at whom he looked was not 
an attractive young man. He was under- 
sized, underweight, underbred, and dressed in 
very new clothes which he had not learned to 
wear. He was thin-faced and blond haired 
and had keen, but shifty, pinky-brown eyes. 
T. A. saw all this and saw also that about this 
young man there was nothing more to see. 

“T had hoped,” he said wistfully, “that you 
might be different. More sinister, more force- 
ful, more something. I step on shoes like 
yours every day in the subway. If she wants 
you, you’re what she wants. But you look to me 
more like a prohibition cocktail than a poison. 
‘You were saying?” 

The young man had gulped. Now he spoke 
in a scared but stubborn voice with a New Eng- 
land drawl and a New York twang, imperfectly 


blended. “Listen, either you’re nutty or 1 
am.” 

“Wrong,” said T. A. “Webothare. Read 
Freud.” 


“T don’t want to,” said the young man irri- 
tably. “I just merely want to get inside that 
apartment. Ive got a right to.”,’ se 

“You’ve got a right to do something else,” 
said T. A. sternly, “and you are going to. 
Shall I tell you what it is?” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you,” said the young 
man ironically. 

Since they saw it first, his eyes had not left 
T. A.’s revolver. T. A. pointed with it toward 
the landing above. 

“Up there,” he said, “is a girl.” 

“T can’t help that, can I?” the young man 
asked feebly. 


“Up there,” continued T. A., “is a practi- 


cally sound-proof apartment. All the windows 
are locked. I invented the lock myself. Few 
can unfasten it, certainly not you. I have 
just cut the telephone wires, though with the 
service one gets I hardly needed to. ‘There is 
no fire escape. The open stairway is supposed 
to act as one. I doubt if it would, but that’s 
beside the point. The point is, you can’t get 
out. You quite see that?” 

“Sure,” said the young man nervously. 

“And you are going there. You are going 
to stay for two hours and have a little talk with 
your girl—I had thought cf one, but it seems to 
me you will need two to make any impression 
at all, even on your own girl.” 

“T haven’t got any girl,” said the young man 
wildly, “not here. I am—” 

“You are an insufferable cad,” said T. A. 
judicially, “but you will say the right thing to 
her and you will say it right. I shall leave you 
alone with her. If you have not said it when 
I come back, you will stay there until you do. 
Is all this clear?” 

The young man made sounds in his throat 
as if he wished to reply, but did not do so. 

“You are going to ask her to marry you.” 

T. A. thrust his revolver close to the young 
man’s pallid face and waited for these words to 


ainfully, 
e a rab- 


sink in. They sank slowly and 
then he spoke in a scared squeal, 
bit’s. 

“You’ve got me wrong, you nut.” 

It was a desperate attempt at self-expres- 
sion, and his last. Bending low, with one arm 
shielding his face, he scurried swiftly up the 
stairs. 

T. A. prodded him gently with the revolver, 
and at the top, swung him round and inspected 
him critically. He was less attractive than 
ever, but he appeared resigned. T.A., keep- 
ing a firm hand on his narrow shoulders, un- 
locked the apartment door. 

“Buck up,” he whispered. ‘You'll thank 
me—she will not.” 

Then he pushed him in through the door and 
locked it. 

“There’s your poison, my dear,” said T. A. 

He said it softly, more to himself than the 
girl, and no answer, no sound at all, came from 
inside. He expected none, but almost as if he 
did, he lingered with wistful eyes on the door, 
though eavesdropping was no part of his plan. 
Then he turned abruptly, and without looking 
back, went quickly and quietly down to the 
court below. To judge from the sounds, he 
had passed on the stairs two family rows, a 
booze party, a dog-stealing, and a child murder, 
but in the court there was no sign of life. Only 
the four chains of stairs at the four corners, 
leading down past closed doors to a black well 
of stone, roofed by a starless sky. T. A. 
crossed the echoing floor of the court to the 
silent street and turned the corner into Prim- 
rose Place. 

T. A. wished now to be alone, for in a crea- 
tive mood he preferred to be. He groped for a 
packing box which had been there for a month. 
It was not there now, so he leaned against a 
lamp-post instead. He took his ancient watch 
in his hand. He could not see the dial, but he 
could hear the loud and friendly ticking. 

“All quiet along the Potomac,” he said. 

It was quiet indeed. This tiny street was 
hardly a street by day, and only a darker 
pocket in the surrounding dark to-night. It 
was too late for even the tenement children to 
play and too early yet for society to return 
from the movies. Down the river front he 
heard faint, confused sounds of cat-calls and 
breaking bottles; a street fight, but it was far 
away. There was no one awake -or alive on 
Primrose Place except T. A. 

_Behind him, as he stood, was no-man’s land, 
a strip of waste ground that looked cluttered 
and ugly by day and barren and ugly by night, 
and behind that the river. Before him loomed 
the bleak bulk of the Open Air Tenements. 
On a balcony half-way up a family-wash, dry- 
ing there in defiance of office rules, flapped limp 
like’ an imperfectly-sheeted ghost. In the 
blank windows light after light went out as 
T. A. looked, but the curtained candle-light 
glowed faintly at the window which was T. 
Ags: 


“THE heart of a man to the heart of a 
maid,’” said T. A. not very cheerfully. 
He had never cared for that line. He cared less 
for it now. His watch had stopped ticking, 
always an evil omen. His revolver, which he 
had not really needed to manage the young 
man up there, hung heavy and dead in his 
pocket. T. A.’s heart felt heavy, too. So far 
all had been easy, too easy. On the stage a 
good rehearsal meant a bad first night, and in 
life—T. A. sighed. There was trouble ahead, 
and there was trouble already. For he was 
no longer pleased with the adventure or with 
himself. An unexplained but growing sense 
of guilt oppressed him, as if he had murdered 
something little and helpless and very dear. 
A pale, rising moon hung above the Open Air 
Tenements, and in its wake glowed the first, 
faint star. 
ae am too old,” said T. A. to the star, “too 
Oo q——2 
Suddenly he started forward, gripping his. 
revolver hopefully and feeling no further 
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_ are going through. 
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interest in stars. Up in his gold-curtained 
prison and love-nest something was happening 
and happening fast. First the curtains moved 
gently as if in the wind, but it was not the wind 
that moved them. It was a cautious hand, 
the hand of the strange girl’s young man. He 
flung them wide and stood between them. He 
looked quite threatening and large silhouetted 
against the candle-light, and he grasped with 
both hands something bulky and black. It 
was T. A.’s Chinese chair. It hung poised 
uncertainly while he lost nerve or gathered it, 
then with a beautiful tinkle of breaking glass 
and splintering of broken wood, it crashed 
through the window once, twice, and the young 
man followed it. 

_ He broke through and across the balcony 


_ in one swift rush lke something thrown from 


the window, but he did not fall. He caught 
the balcony rail and clung there, looking down, 
then scrambled over the top and hung by both 
hands while his swaying feet felt for the rail 


‘of the balcony below. They found it, but his 


clutching hands caught it just in time, then 
with no pause to find footing, he climbed fur- 
ther down. - 


_T. A. watched with fascinated eyes. The 


youth of Primrose Place had accomplished 
this climb before, but never by this method. 
It was not a climb, but one long, falling de- 
scent broken by a swinging rope-end, a jutting 
cornice, the direct interposition of Providence. 


' The small, dark figure struggling down the face 


of the big, dark building was like a dummy in 
the movies, shapeless and grotesque, but 
guided by a force from without, which was 
neither; like some patient insect that finds ant- 
hills infinite space. 

_ “What should such fellows as I do, crawling 
between heaven and earth!’” T. A. muttered. 

But the climb was ending, ending too soon. 
From the lowest balcony, ten feet above a 
dump heap, nothing checked his fall, and he 
landed face down and sprawling at T. A.’s 
feet. He picked himself up at once, saw 
T. A. beside him, clutched his arm, and col- 
lapsed against him with a sob of relief. T. A. 
patted his shoulder soothingly. 

“For Pete’s sake,” he gasped, “help me. 
There’s a nut up there—” 

His voice died out in a small, high squeak 
of terror. A cloud had veiled the moon, but 
some warning instinct, like a small, hunted 
animal’s, told him who held him, and he 
wrenched himself-free, struck out once at T. A., 
did not hit him, then darted out of reach and 
across Primrose Place into the unfriendly dark 
beyond. 


A. gave chase, and his respect for his 
* quarry grew as the chase progressed, for he 
knew the water front here as only artist eyes 
could know it, and it was not easy going even 
for him. He drew a long breath, and broke 
into the light sprinter’s run he had learned on a 
famous college- track team many forgotten 
years ago. Far ahead, he felt rather than saw 
a small, scurrying figure plodding valiantly on. 
Empty tomato cans rattled under his feet, 
and a rock tripped him. It must have moved 
itself; he had known its exact location. He 
stepped on something soft, which felt like a 
dedi body, but was a cat, a cat who had no 
friends and did not wish to make any. T. A. 
left the cat abruptly and emerged on some- 
what less stubbly ground, close to the river and 
now quite close to his quarry. 

“We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours,” said T. A., but his heart was not in the 
words. He did not want to win this race. 
There was a reason why, but he would not face 
it yet. He would not admit it yet. But the 
night had a thousand eyes—dark, asking, in- 


sistent eyes—and he knew what they asked of 


“y am too old,” he said stubbornly once, and 
again, “It is too late,” and then, “Right or 
wrong, I am going through with this, and you 


”? 


This remark was addressed to his quarry. 


He had vanished, charging wildly straight 
across something which looked to T. A. like a 
lumber pile. T. A. made a short detour to 
avoid it, plunged around the corner of a shed 
into the open again, and stopped abruptly. 

_ He was not ten paces ahead. He was stand- 
ing still, but not waiting for T. A. He stood 
at the end of a broken platform which had 
once been a boat landing. Not a dignified 
figure in flight, he was less so in repose, for he 
was waving his arms and in shrill, scared tones 
attempting to explain himself, but not to 
T. A. The unfriendly night had sent hima 
friend at last. Close in shore, halted with en- 
gines still chugging, was a small, wicked-look- 
ing motor launch with one man init. There 
was something threatening and vaguely fami- 
liar about his solid build and martial air. 
There was also a gleam of brass buttons. 

“The arm of the law,” said T. A. slightly 
disturbed. 

Then he laughed and moved forward, waving 
his revolver in gay salutation. He knew the 
man and the boat. It wasa police patrol boat, 
officially intended to chase bootleggers, but 
T. A. had enjoyed many rides in it, for the man 
was his neighbor, Buck Dugan. 

Just now he had no eyes for T. A. He was 
speaking in the rich, lilting brogue which had 
first endeared him to T. A. 

“You’re dreaming. Jump in here and Vl 
take you where you can dream easy, you poor 
souse.” 


‘THE invitation was not accepted at once. 

The cowering figure on the shore darted 
scared glances at the waiting boat and the un- 
known perils of the night as if in doubt which to 
choose, then chose quickly enough, for he saw 
T. A. He pointed a shaking finger at him, 
then hurled himself in a compact and well- 
aimed lump into the middle of the boat. T. 
A. followed him. 

‘Watch your step,” advised Dugan, wisely 
but too late. ‘This your friend? We'll run 
him in, too, for good measure. Glory be, is it 
yourself, T. A.?” 

“T hardly know,” T. A. said truthfully. He 
settled into his accustomed place in the bow. 

‘“‘Hfome, James,” he directed. 

“Have it your own way,” said his host; “it’s 
your habit. Home it is.’ And, adapting 
himself to circumstances without argument, 
his most endearing trait, he swung the boat 
around. He stepped on a sprawling leg of his 
other passenger. “What will we do with this? 
Drop it overboard or save it for’ ballast?” 

“Tt’s mine,” said T. A. “I will take it with 
me.” 

“You're not wishful to tell me where you 
got it or why?” Dugan asked delicately. 
“Then we'll just leave itlay. It’s not pretty.” 

Even by the favoring moonlight, the passen- 
ger was not. He had struggled into a sitting 
posture and was staring at T. A. and his grin- 
ning host in speechless consternation which 
now changed to gasping speech. 

“Are you an officer of the law or are you 
not?” 

“T am not,” said Dugan promptly, “not 
now. lam Reginald Van Astorbilt on a cruise 
in my private yacht. I take no back-talk 
about my friends, and if you can’t close your 
trap, Icancloseitfor you.” | 

“The guy claims,” he explained to T. A., 
“that you have committed assault and bat- 
tery.” 

“Tye done worse,” said T. A. absently. 

‘Who has not?” said Dugan loyally. 
“There’s a pipe and the makings there in my 
ulster pocket. And,” he added without irrele- 
vance, “there is but one of you in the world, 
RAS 

T. A. did not acknowledge the compliment. 
He lay at ease, with his good friend’s ulster for 
a pillow. His friend was busy with the wheel; 
his quarry was safe at his feet, a crumpled 
heap that had no face and no speech but a 
series of low moans. And past him, as he lay, 
the rugged path he had come by slid smooth 
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SNOW-WHITE 
Inside! 


Open evidence of its 
purity and the secret of 
its everlasting good tea- 
making qualities. _No 
cracks in the glaze; no 
stains under the glaze. 
Clean and sweet always 
and forever: Your dealer 
probably has them; if 
not, write us. 


Hall China Company 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Fireproof Cooking 
se China in the World 
<i Dept. H ~ 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
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of Secret Process Fireproof China 



























































SWEET PEPPERS 
OF EXQUISITE 
DELICACY 


wwe Your salads t 
the flaster Touch 


with Roseapples 


Famous chefs, fancy grocers and discerning housewives 
have literally blazed a trail to Clay County, Indiana, 
for the now famous Roseapples. 


Try these luscious sweet peppers and you will see why 
salads are not complete without them. They are bright 
red, rich, nut-flavored, unpeeled, yet tender—crisp— 
melting—juicy. 

Over a thousand leading hotels serve them. Ask that 
your salad be served in Roseapple cups; call for them 
at your fancy grocer’s or send $1.00 to cover fuli 
prepaid cost of 2 tins containing eight Roseapples each, 
in special introductory package, and free book of 
unusual salads prepared by Mrs. Betty Lyles Wilson. 
If you are a lover of salads and dainty garnishes, send 
today. Address 


KEHOE PRESERVING COMPANY! 
114 Rose Bldg., Terre Haute, Ind. 


If not delighted your money will be refunded upon 
request. 





WOMAN’S FIELD FOR INDEPENDENCE, Big de- 
mand for good candy. Quickly learned. 
Make big money at home orinshop. Many 
graduates in business. Complete courses, 
resident or correspondence. Write Elinor 
yy G. Hanna, Principal, for booklet D-2. 

The Candy Institute, 60 West 50th St.,N. Y. 


SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top—Removable Glass 
Service Tray—Large Drawer 
— Double Handles — Deep 
Undershelyes—4 Silent Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. A high 
grade piece of furniture for 
GENERAL UTILITY, ease of 
action, absolute noiselessness. 
Write now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 

Chicago, iL 


PENG 










504-D Cunard Blidg., 
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Do Your Beer 
Go Gladly? 


—or do they*nag your 
every step—always make 
you stay home rather 
than go out? Go back to 
soft, supporting leathers 
and easy, yielding soles 
before it is too late. No 
need to _ sacrifice shoe 
shapeliness or good style. 
Martha WashingtonShoes 
offer the best of styles for 
dress, for street, and for 
household footsteps. They 
support, and give youth- 
ful buoyancy toeverystep. 
They retain their trim 
shapeliness and give the 


utmost wear. Through 
and through they are 
quality shoes. Insist on 


seeing the name | Martha 
Washington” on the 

sole or inside 
the shoe. 





Write for free booklet 


“‘For the sake of 
Happy Feet 


F, MAYER BOOT AND SHOE CoO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ay artha 
~ Washington 


Dress and Comfort Shoes 


>BECOME A NURSE 


Prepare by our home - study 
method, For beginning and prac- 
tical nurses, mothers, religious 
and welfare workers, 
Double your earnings—gradu- 
ates earn $30 to $35 a week. 
Twenty-three years under 
continuous management. 12,500 
graduates. 










Two months’ trial, tuition ae 
funded if dissatisfied. FRB 
awards of uniform and equipment, Write today a 
catalog and FREWP lesson on ‘Massage of the Face.’ 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 N. Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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East of Third 


and swift as a movie panorama of foreign travel 
and as remote to his eyes. But the end of the 
race was not yet. 

For while he ran, something else had run 
with him. It chased him while he gave chase, 
and faster. It had not caught him yet. He 
had not given up to it yet, but it was stronger 
than he; T. A. knew that well—had known it 
since it looked at him first out of the strange 
girl’s eyes. But he might yet escape, for he 
was almost home. On the shore, landmarks 
that he knew well slipped into sight, unfamiliar 
as lost scenes from childhood. The sky was 
clear. It was tracked with gleaming stars. 
They all looked to poor T. A. like lost lights 
from the girl’s dark eyes. 

He turned his eyes from the stars and sat 
sternly erect in the boat. It was hugging the 
shore, nosing in toward the spot where he al- 
ways held rendezvous with it. Through the 
purring of the checked engine, Dugan spoke 
in the gruff voice which was his tenderest 
mark of affection: 


“BE OFF with you. One day you’ll lose me 

my stripes, and that day will be worth it, 
T. A. WillLlend you a hand with this?” He 
kicked his second passenger gently. 

“You willnot. I can handle it myself,” said 
T. A. and noted with pleasure that his voice 
was firm though his heart was not. 

Now on shore, he stepped to dry ground, 
turned toward the boat, and gripped his re- 
volver hard as if it could hold him to his pur- 
pose. 

“Get up,” he said, and the heap in the boat, 
which had now ceased to moan, arose at once 
and faced him. 

“His master’s voice,” 
pleased. 

Automatically at sight of the revolver he 
had thrown up his hands and stood still, a 
small, shrinking figure, before T. A. The dark 
background of sky and river cast no glamour 
about him; the hectic scenes through which he 
had just moved not ungallantly, lent -him no 
charm. He was slightly dishevelled, slightly 
soiled, but T. A. saw him now as he had seen 
him first. Indeed it was as if now for the first 
time T. A. saw him clearly. 

“Have—have you anything to say for your- 
self?” asked T. A. 

T. A. did not know what prompted the ques- 
tion; some urge of conscience, some instinct of 
drama., He had no time to wonder. The 
answer came promptly in a confused burst of 
speech. At first the words carried no meaning, 
they came so shrill and fast. 

“You can put up your gat. I know when 
I’m licked. All I ask is, let me call at the flat 
where you picked me up. My tool-bag’s 
there, and there’s a leak in the pipes that’s 
been traced there. If I don’t fix it to-night, 
V’ll lose my job. And even a nut like you can 
see I will need a job, if I’ve got to tie up to a 
skirt that I never saw before.” 


muttered Dugan, 


“Don’t say that,” gasped T. A. “You 
don’t mean it. You—you don’t know what it 
means to me. Wait.” 

T. A. pressed his hands to his eyes. The 


lights suddenly hurt him; they seemed to burn 
through his hands and into his brain—little 
lights, like lost stars. And the sound of the 
drawling voice hurt him, too. Dimly he was 
aware that it talked on, babbling of nuts and 
skirts. Presently it stopped, and T. A. 

dropped his hands. The meek figure in the 
boat still waited his further orders, and T. A. 
spoke to it kindly. 

“You said your name was Harry?” 

“Wenry Perkins. And I am—I was—en- 
gaged to the best little girl in the world.” 

“You are,” said T. A., “if all you have told 
me is true.” 

“Tti is, so help me—” 


You do not need help now. It is I who 
need help,” said T. A. gravely. ‘Don’t for- 
get me,” and with no further farewell. he 


walked away across no-man’s land. 
Behind him the voice of Buck Dugan, his 


friend, was raised in protest and question. 
“What will I do with this?” 

T. A. did not pause to reply. The golden 
light still glowed in his waiting room, and he 
watched it as he walked toward it. He walked 
slowly but did not once turn back. As he 
entered the court a clock somewhere chimed 
faintly. It was only an hour since he had left 
his room. It seemed longer, a night, a life- 
time. Eyes straight ahead, shoulders stiff 
like a well-drilled soldier going to sure defeat, he 
marched to his stairs and climbed them. He 
reached his door and unlocked it and stepped 
inside. 

He stopped there with his eyes tight shut. 
He could not keep them open and say what he 
had to say. Ina voice that he did not know for 
his own, he said it: 

“My child, my dear, I am not too old. It is 
not too late. And I think—I know—that I 
love you.” 

The words echoed dully in the little room. 
There was no answer but the loud beating of 
T. A.’s heart. For the moment it was answer 
enough, for they were potent words. He had 
never thought to say them. He was not glad 
or sorry that they were said at last; it was too 
late to be, for they were said. He could never 
take them back. But he trembled, for he was 
afraid of what he was now to see. He opened 
his eyes and looked. 

He stood still in the doorway, looking. Were 
the night’s adventures a dream? No, for the 
jagged break in the window was still there. It 


‘Jet in the clean night air, but in spite of that 


the rank odor of the green bottle still reached 
his sensitive nostrils, and with it another odor 
fainter but very sweet, like crushed and dying 
roses. The crimson cushions of the day-bed 
still bore the print of a small, resting head. But 
T. A. was alone in the room. Slowly, un- 
believingly, he crossed it, and stood by the 
table, and pressed his hand on the worn, 
smooth wood that he loved. It answered his 
touch as always. He was not dreaming. 

“Why?” T. A. whispered. “Why?” 

The answer lay on the pretty, cisosdaeael 
table before him. Two had dined there.. The 
red-shaded candles burned low. Between them, 
weighed down by the Chianti bottle, was a 
letter. Cautiously, as if it could hurt him, T. 
A. picked it up and opened it and read it. 

It was on T. A.’s own paper, the gay pink 
which he always affected, and in a bold, clear 
hand which he also knew well, though it had 
written no words like these before. 


“My dear friend,” T. A. read. 

“T used the duplicate keys which you have 
no doubt forgotten that you loaned me, and 
came here to collect my picture. I did not find 
it, but I found something else that is mine. I 
know now that it is mine, and now I shall 
always know it. I shall take care of it always. 
I have taken it away. In payment for the best 
dinner we ever expect to eat, we are leaving 
you this. We prefer something smaller—plain 
gold. 

Yours ever, 
Harrington Van Dorn.” 


“HARRINGTON, said T. A., “Harrys? 
Something had dropped from the en- 
velope. Mechanically, T. A. bent and picked 
it up. It was an old-fashioned ring in an over- 
pretty setting, a great emerald, perfectly cut. 
T. A. slipped it on his smallest finger and sat 
down rather limply and looked at it. It caught 
the vagrant rays of light into one burning flame, 
which was so green and gay that it seemed to 
laugh at T. A. And after a minute—rather a 
long minute—T. A. laughed, too." ; 
Then he rose, hung his street clothes care- 
fully away, and began to clear away the re- 
mains of the meal. He worked slowly, for he 
felt suddenly rather tired. There was a glass 
of Chianti left in the bottle, and bread in the 
copper bowl, and he ate and drank. When he 
had finished, he looked on his crowded shelves 
for a certain cloisonné casket, and finally — 


PALM BEACH—WHERE NOW WE SEE SUMMER’S FASHIONS 


While yet the North is blanketed with 
ice and snow, here in the summery 
Florida sunshine we may see the cool, 
crisp fashions we shall wear nextsummer. 

And here, where fineness of quality is 
so much a requisite, we know that the 
stylish stockings we see are McCallum. 

At the Everglades Club—see those 
beautiful ankles clad in that stocking 
McCallum has fashioned from gossamer 
light gold and silver silken threads. 

What wonderful quality these stock- 
ings possess, and who can wonder that 
beautiful women will want the same 
McCallum quality in McCallum stock- 
ings for every-day wear, which are so 
reasonably priced. You, too, should wear 
McCallum stockings. They are priced to 
suit every woman’s desires—beginning 
at $2.50. 


With a lovely litth 
avhite frock of Cin- 
derella crepe are worn 
white stockings, 
McCallum No. 1923, 
$3. With crisp printed 
organdie are Star Dust 
Stockings, McCallum 
No. 195, $4 



































McCALLUM HOSIERY CO., norTHAmpPTon, Mass. 


eiVic Cal 


In the Cocoanut Grove, a silken Spanish 
shawl is draped over a tiered taffeta frock 
of cocoa brown, worn with black pumps 
and McCa!lum “Fluf-Fluf”’ Stockings, in 
Sunset, $6. With the cream crepe silk 
frock, lavishly beaded and embroidered, 
is a crepe trimmed in summer ermine. 


McCallum No. 278, Dawn colored, $8. 


On the beach, below, black kasha cloth, 
Lay with vivid prints, is worn with black 
satin sandals and McCallum No. 122 
stockings, black, $3.50. 





Send fora copy of the McCallum 
de luxe book —it illustrates 
the new styles of silk hosiery. 


MV eR oS feeds 
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ashaaoel 


It brought him untold 
misery; yet only he, 
himself, was to blame. 


E had neglected his teeth so long that he 
was actually ashamed to visit his dentist. 
And like so many people, he kept putting it off. 

Finally he became so sensitive about their 
appearance that in conversation he habitually 
distorted his mouth in an effort to hide them 
from view. 

A reasonable effort on his own part—con- 
sulting his dentist, conscientious use of his 
tooth brush and the right dentifrice—might 
have saved him this humiliation. But he even 
neglected these things. He was uncomfortable 
wherever he went. 

Only the right dentifrice—consistently used 
—will protect you against such criticism. 
Listerine-Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new way. 
The first tube you buy will prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even in the 
first few days. And, moreover, just as Lis- 
terine is the safe antiseptic, so Listerine Tooth 
Paste is the safe dentifrice. It cleans yet it 
cannot injure the enamel. 

What are your teeth saying about you today? 
—LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., Saint 
Louis, U. S.-A. 


* LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 





mx. HAIR CURLERS 


e 
LTT 


Will Make eae keep 


your hair wonderfully beautiful 


Caressingly Soft 
Cannot Crack the Hair 
3 SIZES 
Short 25c — Medium 30c — Long 40c 


If not obtainable at your dealer a sample package 
will be sent upon receipt of price and dealer’sname 


860 Broadway 
New York 


A:STEINP- Bo. 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


YOU CAN MAKE good money writing show 
£ cards at home in your spare time. Quickly 
and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you cash each week. Full par- 
ticulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
| AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
809 Adams Bidg. Toronto, Canada 
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East of Third 


found it. It was packed neatly, so full that the 
emerald and Van Dorn’s letter quite filled it 
as he crowded them in. 

He did not read the letter again, but on the 
back of the envelope a scrawled postscript 
caught his eye; words which, by a not unnatu- 
ral coincidence, he had heard once before that 
night: 

“There is but one of you in the world, T. A.” 

“Tt is as well for the world,” said T. A. 
rather wistfully. 

His room was in order now. No trace of 
his adventure remained but the empty place 
where the Chinese chair had stood, and the 
broken window. Through it T.A.’s river looked 
in, empty and dark and free, and once more it 
was all his own. 


“* Where shall we find her, how shall we 
sing to her, 
Fold our hands vound her knees, and 
cling?’ ” 
said T, A. 

These were the lines which, somewhat earlier 
in the evening, he had forgotten. They were 
the loveliest lines. He did not care to finish 
the poem. He opened the door of his work- 
room, and dragged out his easel, and looked 
long at the picture on it. He knew now what 
was wanting there. He could put it right be- 
fore morning. 

“Romance,” said T. A. ; 

The word, as he said it, was a greeting and 
a good-by. After hurried but deft prepara- 
tion, T. A. began to paint. 


“Tasmine Flower,” another T. A. story by Louise Dutton, will appear in March 
y > 


Serving the Sunday Dinner 


(Continued from page 67) 


jar, and place in the refrigerator. Make the 
Ice Box Dessert either in one large mold or 
individual molds and let stand twenty-four 
hours in the refrigerator. The latter is essen- 
tial to its success. On Sunday morning pre- 
pare Fruit Cocktail, using cut-up oranges, 
grapefruit, and canned pineapple in combina- 
tion. Place in the refrigerator. Dice the 
celery, measuring three cupfuls. Cover it with 
boiling water and cook until tender. Drain 
and allow to cool. Prepare two cupfuls of 
medium-thick white sauce and keep warm in 
top of a double-boiler. Pare six medium-sized 
potatoes, cut them lengthwise into slices one- 
fourth inch thick and cover with cold water. 
One-half hour before going to church, heat the 
oven to 500° F. and put in it a loin of veal 
weighing six pounds, which has been wiped 
with a damp cloth and dredged with seasoned 
flour. Half an hour later lower the heat in the 
oven to 450° F. and continue the cooking of 
the veal for two hours, during which time you 
may attend church and return. 

Upon returning from church, place the heat 
under a teakettle full of water. Drain the 
sliced potatoes, cover them with boiling water, 
and let stand covered for ten minutes. Mean- 
while set the table. Then drain the potatoes 
and dry them thoroughly between two towels. 
Sprinkle the surface of each slice with salt 
and pepper and spread with softened butter. 
Place the slices either under the broiler frame 
or in a 450° F. oven and cook the potato slices 
until they are delicately browned on all sides. 
Meanwhile reheat the celery in two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and pour over it the white 
sauce. Heat well and season. At the end of 
the two hours’ roasting of the veal remove it 
from the oven to a hot platter and keep in a 
warm place. Make a gravy from the fat in 
the roasting pan. Arrange the lettuce on 
serving plates, slice one green pepper over it, 
and garnish with the Thousand Island Dress- 
ing. Arrange the Fruit Cocktail in the glasses 
and place on the table together with the bread, 
butter, cranberry jelly, and water. Remove 
the broiled potatoes when done, together with 
the creamed celery, and place in hot serving 
dishes. Serve the first course at once. 

The fourth menu suggests the following 
after-church dinner for six persons: 


Cream of Tomato Soup 


Meat Loaf Scalloped Potatoes 
Spinach with Egg 

Cream Cheese Salad Crackers 

Prune Whip Oatmeal Cookies 


Coffee 


ON Saturday make the oatmeal cookies. 
Wash one head of lettuce and clean one 
peck of spinach and place in the refrigerator. 
Put one-half pound of prunes to soak Saturday 
evening. Make two cupfuls of custard sauce 
and store in a covered jar in the refrigerator. 
Cook one large can of tomatoes, one cupful 


of water, one stalk of celery cut fine, one small 
onion diced, one bay leaf, one clove and one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt together for 
ten minutes. Strain, and place in the refrig- 
erator. On Sunday morning before church 
cook the prunes until soft and stone them (the 
prunes may be soaked and cooked on Saturday 
if desired). Prepare the prune whip and bake 
at 375° F. for twenty-five minutes. Remove 
and allow to cool. Pare and slice six medium- 
sized potatoes into one-fourth inch slices and 
cook until almost tender in boiling, salted 
water. Drain. Meanwhile prepare four cup- 
fuls of thin white sauce. Grease a casserole 
and arrange layers of the potatoes and two 
cupfuls of white sauce, having the white sauce 
on top. Sprinkle with one-fourth cupful of 
buttered, dried bread crumbs and set aside 
covered until after church. Prepare the meat 
loaf, using two pounds of meat, and place in a 
greased casserole. 


AFTER church, light the oven and heat to 
450° F. Bake the loaf for forty-five min- 
utes, and at the end of thirty minutes put in the 
scalloped potatoes and bake them fifteen 
minutes. Meanwhile place a small amount of 
boiling water in the bottom of the kettle hold- 
ing the spinach, and steam the spinach until 
tender. Heat the tomato sauce, which has 
been prepared on Saturday. Add one-eighth 
teaspoonful of baking soda. Arrange the 
lettuce on salad plates and place a small ball 
of cream cheese in the center of each serving. 
Put a cube of currant jelly on top of each cream 
cheese ball and arrange mayonnaise on the 
lettuce. Hard-cook three eggs. When the 
spinach is tender, drain, chop, and season well. 
Reheat. Meanwhile set the table and arrange 
the butter, bread and water. Add the tomato 
sauce to the two cupfuls of white sauce gradu- 
ally, while stirring constantly, and heat well. 
Season. Grind the coffee and place in the 
percolator with the cold water in the bottom. 
At the end of forty-five minutes remove the 
meat loaf and the scalloped potatoes and keep 
warm until ready to serve. Arrange the spinach 
in a hot serving dish with the halves of hard- 
cooked eggs as a garnish. Serve the tomato 
soup at once, following it with the main course, 
the salad course, and the dessert. Start the 
coffee heating at the beginning of the main 
course. 4 
Another suggestion for the main dish of the 
after-church Sunday dinner is broilers. They 
may be cooked under the broiler flame in about 
twenty minutes. With the broilers may be 
served broiled potatoes, prepared as described 
above, and broiled tomatoes. The latter are 
sliced and broiled until tender, then arranged 
with the broiled potatoes around the chicken. 
If you own a fireless or steam pressure 
cooker, your meal can also be greatly simpli- 
fied. Any recipe in the above menus will be 
sent you upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. 











The Mardi Gras 


A folder giving full directions for knitting the 
Mardi Gras Slipover may be obtained without 
cost at counters where COLUMBIA YARNS 
are sold. 


F ALL the arts of needlecraft, there is 
none that equals hand knitting as a 
pleasant pastime with practical rewards. 


The hand knitted sweater responds readily 
to the needs of the individual wardrobe. 
What woman does not rely upon it to supply 
that much-to-be-desired diversity in simple 
costume effects? 


Knit with Columbia Yarns. Their rich color 
and even texture bespeak the underlying yarn 
quality that has not been excelled in more 
than half a century. 


Wm. H. HorstMANN COMPANY 
Established 1816 
PHILADELPHIA 


Just feel the 
difference 
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. 3 Maple-> Beeck« and” 





It- you - bit =kirew, 
what’s in this book 


It would make your home more beauti- 
ful—help you conform the decorative 
scheme of each room to the modern style 
—open new and delightful possibilities 
of harmonizing your floors with your 
walls and woodwork, furniture and 
tapestries. 


With Maple, Beech or Birch flooring, 
you can have a floor of “captive sun- 
light”—or a floor as dark as twilight— 
a conservative color, or a color which 
fits the requirements of the ultra modern 
school of interior decoration. 


All the possibilities are interestingly 
illustrated in “Cotor Harmony In 
FrLoors”—ask your architect or retail 
lumber dealer, or write us and receive 
a copy with our compliments. 


MapPLeE FLooRING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1095 Stoek Exchange Building, Chicago 


Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MFMA on here to manufactur- 
Maple, Beech or Birch ing and grading rules 
flooring signify that which economically 
the flooring is stand- conserve every par- 
ardized and guaran- ticle of these remark- 
teed by the Maple able woods. This trade- 
Flooring Manufactur- mark is for your pro- 
ers Association, whose tection. Lookfor it on 
members must attain the flooring you use. 


highest. “standards of M FM A 
Floor with Maple 


manufacture and ad- 
Beech or Birch 















THT ey 
s 4 
AT ALLS AND IO CENT STORES IRON GLUE | 


I AEE ent 
PCa ie mT LMECORMICR & C0.) 


MCCORMICK &CO.., Baltimore 


1 your dealer cannot supply you, send us 15c. for large size. 











Rugs That Lend Color 


Almost unlimited in color scope, Pinkham Rugs are hand- 
braided from new materials by native Maine weavers, in shades 
to match or lend pleasing contrast to your hangings and draperies. 
Rounds and ovals; all sizes. Artistic. Home-like. Everlast- 
ing. Atleading stores, or write for full particulars. 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
29 Margina } Road 
Portland, Maine, U. S. A, 














Invitations, Announcements, Etcs 
100 hand-engraved, including 
two sets of envelopes, $13.50, 
or 100 Imitation Engraved, 
100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write forsamples. 


Wedding 


$5.00. 
G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1070 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Swallows 
(Continued from page 48) 


her with great deference. The bright shawl on 
her shoulders framed the olive oval of her head. 
Her gait was slow and measured. Her black 
hair was studded with a chain of golden ducats 
and silver pieces plaited into a crown over her 
forehead, and the new boots Stan had bought 
for his curly-headed sweetheart were on her 
feet. 

George approached to speak to her. 

“T have no time now.”’ She waved him aside. 

“What has happened?” he asked sar- 
castically. ‘‘Are you the rising sun?” 

They looked at each other fixedly, then he 
left, laughing aloud. 

Slowly the camp fires were started. A cer- 
tain order in camping arrangements replaced 
the usual noisy bustle. While the food was 
being prepared, four men of the law, in blue and 
gold uniforms, mounted, sworded, and with 
carbines hanging diagonally on their shoulders, 
appeared in a cloud of dust. 

“Who gave you permission to camp here?” 
one of them thundered. ° 

The gipsies showed no fear. They had a 
Voevod now. Marcu talked to the gendarmes. 
They should talk to Voevod Gane if they had 
something to say. But they must not shout 
so. The leader of the gendarmes grew angry 
and cursed. 

“Vou had better be nice about it,” Marcu 
advised. “Our Voevod hates loud talk.” 

“Listen to that fziganel’’ sneered the 
gendarme. 

The next instant he was sprawling on the 
ground. Fifty gipsies with guns and axes were 
covering the other three uniformed men. 
Gane, who had been called, appeared. He was 
resplendent in all the jewelry, even to a golden 
chain over his fur cap, and he, too, was girded 
with a sword. He looked twice as tall and 
broad as he really was, and his voice carried 
authority as he spoke. 

“A permit? J have given them the permit to 
sleep here, to camp here! What -more is 
needed? I am their Voevod. They are my 
men. A hundred of them. My army. The 
roads are our roads. We have no need for any 
other permit.” 

Outnumbered, 
excuses, 

“Where is your permit to interfere with us?” 
Gane asked the confused gendarmes. ‘‘Who 
ordered you to come here? This time I let you 
go free, but if it happens again I will arrest 
you,” Gane threatened. 

The man who had been thrown to the ground 
was the most apologetic of the group. They 
were happy to escape unmolested from the 
horde of angry éziganes headed by that powerful 
looking Voevod. 


the gendarmes mumbled 


WHEN they had gone, George sought out 

Natalia to laugh with her. The situation 
was so comical that he expected to hear nothing 
but laughter the whole night long from the fun- 
loving gipsies. But Natalia was angry and 
aroused. She did not see the humor of the 
situation. Neither did the others. They were 
solemn about the whole business. Gane was 
strutting about, followed by Marcu, the black- 
smith, and Stan, the fiddler, his appointed 
adjutants, and was greeted with low salaams 
by all—even by the people of his own tribe. 
His campfire, presided over by Natalia, was the 
biggest, and another woman was preparing the 
meal for the Voevod, while his sister looked 
on and commanded. She refused to speak 
He George because of the fixed grin on his 
ace, 

They remained several days in that place. 
There was ample pasture for the horses, and 
there were many repairs to be made. When 
they left, Gane’s wagon was a traveling throne. 
The canvas of the wagon was replaced with 
costly rugs from Teheran and Damascus. The 
wheels were painted green and gold. The heads 
of the horses, six in double file, were garlanded 
with bits of silk and velvet. And the horses 


- leads along the Moldavia river. 


were not all Gane’s own, just six of the best 
horses of the combined camps. Stan was 
driving. He, too, was in his best garb, the high 
boots shined to perfection, the ring on his left 
ear as bright as the sun. And he was stiff and 
serious. 

That afternoon they met another gipsy tribe 
led by a famous chief, an old man; Costa was 
his name. _ For a while Costa’s men were 
making fun of Voevod Gane and his caparisoned 
horses, yet when Gane appeared and began to 
talk to them, when the others told the story of 
how they were no longer afraid of gendarmes, 
how fifty, fifty gendarmes, with swords and 
guns and cannons, had been put to flight only 
the other day, Costa’s men began to show 
interest and respect. Before the hour was over 
Costa’s band joined Voevod Gane’s kingdom on 
wheels, in spite of Costa’s protest. Proud and 
fierce, the gray-bearded old chief thundered at 
his men and hurled imprecations at them. But 
the canvas-covered wagons joined one after 
the other the rear of Gane’s caravan, until only 
Costa’s was left standing aside, alone. Gane 
and Costa looked at each other in silence, then 
the old man, defeated, humbled, returned to 
the seat of his wagon and drove off in the 
opposite direction—a king who had lost his’ 
kingdom—in the hazard of the road. 


HEY were six hundred souls now, traveling 
in one direction on the narrow dirt road that 
Over two 
hundred wagons wended their way in single file. 
Several hundred horses were herded in the rear. 
The peasants stopped their ox-yoked plows in 
the middle of the furrow to look at them, and 
ran to warn their families in the village of the 
gipsy invasion. When the gipsies arrived that 
evening at Maratesti, a large village on the 
banks of the Seret river, the people had with- 
drawn in the houses, and the scared children ~ 
peeped at the gipsies from behind the windows 
and from the roof-tops. The fziganes needed 
fodder for the horses and food for the people. 
There was a fair the following day at Maratesti. 
The green in front of the inn had been prepared 
for the occasion. A platform decorated with 


green boughs and branches of acacia had been ~~ 


erected for the musicians. But the inn was 
closed. After insistent rappings, the innkeeper, 
a long-bearded peasant, appeared in the door. 
He was scared. He trembled. Gane ap- 
proached to talk to him. 

“Take off your cap when the Voevod talks to 
you,” Stan yelled to the innkeeper. 

Then the inn was opened. The gipsies 
bought what they needed and paid what Stan 
and Marcu decided the things were worth, the 
innkeeper not daring to interfere, glad to get 
what was given him. Timidly the peasants 
put in an appearance just to see what was going 
on. But each one came unarmed, pale, 
smiling sheepishly, and greeted the fziganes 
with respect. 

“So you have a Voevod now? 
should be, good luck to you!”’ 

The following day the fair was in full swing, 
but only Gane’s men were there. The peasants 
brought nothing to sell and made no attempt to 
buy. They were afraid of the gipsies. It wasa 
fair without buyers and sellers. Still—the 
gipsies were happy, because of the sensation 
they had created. Costa’s men were happier 
and more demonstrative than the others. The 
sensation was newer to them. Only a few days 
before they had passed that same village and 
had been jeered at by the same peasants who 
now smiled sheepishly. And the mayor came 
to talk to their Voevod. In the evening, when 
the daughters and youngsters of the peasants 
had taken more heart, they danced with the 
gipsies, locked arms and turned round and 
round the platform on which the gipsy fiddlers 
sat on empty barrels and played the Hora, the 
national dance in which no gipsy had ever been 
allowed to join. 

George invited Natalia to dance with him. 
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Swaliows 


She refused. ‘‘You laugh and scoff. 
with the peasant girls.” 

“So I will,” he yelled angrily. 

To spite him she danced with the mayor’s 
son. George looked on for a while, then he 
separated the two dancers. 

“She dances with me or with no one else,”’ he 
roared. 

Stan grabbed him by the elbow and rushed 
him out of the circle of dancers. 

“Tt were better for you to remember who she 
is. You have talked disrespectfully to our 
Voevod’s sister. Of course, you are Boyar 
Verde’s son, but she is Voevod Gane’s sister.” 

George looked at Stan. Marcu was near by. 
He had known Marcu for years. But it was a 
different Marcu that now met his gaze. A 
Marcu that had his right hand at the hilt of the 
knife in his belt. George was unarmed. He 
looked at Natalia. She was dancing with the 
mayor’s son. With a loud laugh George left 
the inn and returned to the camp. 


Dance 


ONG after midnight, when musicians had 
ceased playing, Natalia sat down near him 
on the broken wheel of a wagon. The men were 
still going about. Crying children were being 
pacified by happy mothers. A few feet from 
where they sat was Gane’s tent, hung with 
paper lanterns in which burned small oil lamps. 
The starlit dark-blue sky was being pierced by 
flaming tongues from the circle of the watch- 
fires of the camp. 


“Tf you wanted to dance with me, why didn’t 


you put on your best garb?” Natalia said to 
him without any other preamble. 

“But I had put on my best, Queen Natalia,” 
he answered sarcastically. 

“Then you should get better garb than what 
you have.” 

He looked at her, astonished at her words. 
His face sobered. 

“Oh! that isn’t the reason you refused to 
dance with me—you don’t love me, Natalia!” 

She sighed deeply. “I do, George. But I 
am the Voevod’s sister. The man I marry must 
not shame my brother with his careless garb. 
And you walk about with an amused grin on 
your face, mocking, laughing, as if my brother 
were a joke and not a Voevod.” 

“Voevod of five days,” he sneered. “Costa, 
though alone, is more Voevod.” 

As he was talking to Natalia, he saw Stan 
approach them. There was so much insolence in 
his face that George lost control of himself and. 
hurled a taunting insult. An instant later they 
had locked their bodies and were tumbling one 
over the other in the dirt and mud of the road. 

Natalia screamed for help. Stan had drawn 
his knife. Gane appeared, and still on the run, 
he shook the knife out of the hand of his 
adjutant. 

Covered with mud, angry, violent, George 
yelled, “Look here, Gane, this has gone too 
far.” 

“Voevod Gane—You are talking to Voevod 
Gane,” several ziganes interrupted. 

George looked at them, and without saying 
another word, spitting on the ground in dis- 
gust, he entered his tent. He had a tent all to 
himself now; he no longer shared Gane’s 
canvas home. 

Soon he heard angry voices outside talking in 
Calo, a deep gipsy dialect he did not under- 
stand. Yet from the intonation he knew that 
Natalia was arguing against them. A little 
later, when the crowing of the cocks in the vil- 
lage behind the hill announced the dawn, the 
gipsy girl came into his tent. She was pale and 
panting for breath. 

“Why did you insult Stan? Because he is a 
gipsy, what? They wanted to kill you,” she 
said. “TI can see, no matter how long you will 


be with us, you will never be one of us. You 
mock us because we have a Voevod now. But 
haven’t you seen what has happened? The 


gendarmes fear us. They no longer rob us at 
the inns. They come and dance with us. The 
mayor himself danced with mr » when you were 


gone. His daughter danced with Gane, her only 
dance. We are as they are. Has anybody 
asked us for a permit? No. Has anybody 
called us dirty tziganes? No. We are as they 
are. They have a Voevod. We have a Voevod. 
And as we go on we shall gather all our people 
about us, and Gane will be the Voevod of all the 
tziganes. Stan understands that. It is my 
plan. Marcu, too, understands; all but you.” 

“But trade, Natalia,” George argued, mock- 
ing her. ‘There has been a fair today. 
Natalia, have your people sold anything today? 
Have they bought anything? You scare people 
when you come in great numbers.” 

“We talked of that, too. We shall only go 
to the big fairs. We will go to Bacau—it is a 
big fair. We can leave out the small ones; they 
are of no importance. Selling or buying a few 
horses is of little importance to us now.” 

Suddenly she began to weep. ‘You don’t 
love me. You only see the faults of what I do. 
You have no faith in me. What I have begun 
I shall carry to the end.” 

“You?” he gasped. 

“Yes, I. Did you think I will go with you 
back to the Dobrudgea on your land? No! 
Who loves me stays with me, with my people,” 
she cried out passionately. 

He was twenty. It was spring. She was so 
beautiful; when in a passionate outbreak she 
was still more beautiful. Her amber face, her 
black hair so warm in the brown darkness of the 
tent. Tears swam in her eyes. Her red lips 
trembled. She was right. Of course! Who 
loved her should stay with her people. - 

“Twas cruel. I was mean. Heartless.” He 
begged forgiveness. “I am unworthy of you.” 

She listened. Her sobbing ceased. Her 
hands began to caress the bowed head of the 
boyar’s son. 

“You are a Voevod’s sister,’’ he assured her. 
“You are more. You are Voevod.” 

She pressed his head to her bosom, kissed him, 
and was out of the tent before he realized that 
she had left his side. 

An instant later she returned. 

“Voevod Gane says you may drive his horses 
tomorrow. You will be next to the Voevod in 
authority. You will help him make laws for 
the people. We shall have laws written on ~ 
paper like the other people. We need laws.” 

He begged her to stay longer with him. He 
had so much to tell her. But she refused. 

“Let us get married tomorrow,” he begged. 

She looked at him for a few seconds, then, . 
fearing her own feelings, she rushed out of the 
tent, calling over her shoulder, ‘‘Not before I 
have carried out my plans.” 

When George went to take his seat on Gane’s 
wagon, long after sunrise, he found a berib- 
boned fur cap and a long coat with shining 
copper buttons, and silver spurs for the new 
boots that were prepared for him. Natalia 
helped him put on the things. 

“You will write down our laws, George. 
Then you will teach me how to read them. I 
want you to. Oh, if Gane were more of a man 
than he is!” she complained. 


HEN they started on their way, the 

mayor’s son, handsome and_ splendidly 
groomed, was riding beside Natalia, saying 
pretty things to the gipsy girl. The gipsy fid- 
dlers that were at the inn for the fair had also 
joined the caravan. Before nightfall another 
tribe had joined them, and for reasons of state, 
after a long palaver, Gane married the daugh- 
ter of the former chief of that tribe. It was 
only because of Natalia’s interference that 
George did not lose the place of honor in Gane’s 
wagon. The future father-in-law coveted the 
honor. Before nightfall a throne had been 
made of piled rugs. Rugs blood-red from 
Bokhara, and field-green from Thsiendzchik; 
from the depths of Turkestan and the heights 
of the Ural mountains. Rugs woven with 
wool spun in the natural color—gray, brown, 
black, and white. And rugs so heavily em- 
broidered with gold on blue and green 
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life. Fillsevery day withactivity, unmarred 
by what still remains a serious problem to 
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Swallows 


foundations that it took four men to lift them 
to the top of the pile. And a stairway was 
made out of smaller rugs, six steps in all. 
The path from Gane’s kingly wagon to the rug 
throne was covered with tapestries gay and 
bright. Meanwhile the gipsies, in their gayest 
and best, the men in brocade and velvet 
pantaloons with red sashes bulging with old 
silver-studded pistols and knives, and shining 
brass buttons on their sleeveless coats, and the 
women in homespun silks, dyed and patterned 
in gay hues with mysterious symbols, lined the 
way. Five hundred men on prancing horses 
followed the Voevod leading his bride by the 
arm to the throne. 

The whole thing was splendidly engineered. 
It was Natalia’s work. She ruled him. She 
planned. She urged. The marriage of her 
brother was also of her making. Gane loved 
another girl, but Natalia had persuaded him to 
marry the other woman. He was a Voevod. 
Personal preference had to count for little. 
He finally bowed to her will; with tears in his 
eyes he asked her to tell the other girl that the 
good of his kingdom demanded that he ally 
himself with a powerful and wealthy tribe. 

After the ceremony, mysterious and im- 
posing, which the winds and the moon and the 
stars were called to witness, and after the 
queen was anointed, at midnight, the festivi- 
ties began. The queen gave the signal. She 
was not very handsome nor was she very 
young, but she was heavily endowed with 
jewels. She was like a mountain studded with 
rubies and topazes, and rivers of pearls and 
beads. Her bosom and neck and hair were 
covered with red and white gold-pieces 
threaded on silver chains. 

A hundred musicians played music the world 
had never heard. Seven rings of fire of seven 
fires each were started at once, and while the 
music played, whole oxen and sheep were 
roasted on spits, and barrels of wine brought 
from the adjoining city were emptied as fast 
as they flowed. The odor of roasting meat rose 
to the skies on the wings of the black smoke 
and permeated the air. Riders on -beribboned 
horses were leaping over the fires, juggling 
meanwhile with curved sharp yataghans and 
swords. A thousand voices sang simultaneously 
songs in a dozen dialects. A thousand pairs of 
feet danced, stamping the ground, and the echo 
of their feet rumbled in the valley. Natalia was 
everywhere. She was so dominant because of 
her ceaseless activity that even the huge new 
bride looked small and insignificant compared 
to her. 

George was eating his heart out because of his 
inability to talk to her. He wanted to warn her 
against her own brother, who was looking with 
great hatred at her. His eyes shot fire when 
she passed him by. George wanted to tell her, 
to warn her, but she had no time. 


ATE that night, in the small hours of the 
morning, he finally caught hold of her. 
Taking hold of her arm, he whispered rapidly: 
“You have crossed your brother; watch out, 
there is danger. He hates you.” 

“And won’t you defend me?” she asked. 

“But what have you done, Natalia?” 

“You don’t know? You don’t? Oh, George,’ 
how can you be so blind!” 

While they were talking she was called by 
her brother. In the midst of all this great 
joy he and his bride on the barbaric throne had 
been forgotten, and they were hungry. George 
followed her with his eyes and saw how she 
kept her eyes on her brother’s movements. 
That night he had no other opportunity to 
speak to Natalia. 

Two days later the caravan was on the road 
again. Small tribes of gipsies coming from 
everywhere joined the rear after short parleys 
with Natalia and after offering their best in 
rugs and silks and jewelry to the Voevod. When 
they had reached the outskirts of Botusani, 
where a fair was in full swing, they were four 
thousand strong. But the merchants closed 


their stores, and the peasants who had come 
to trade skins and cows and horses for pelts and 
furs and woolens took to their heels in fear of 
the horde of tziganes. The marketplace was 
deserted. The authorities came and spoke re- 
spectfully enough to the Voevod of the tziganes, 
but there was no one to trade with. Becween 
Botusani and Jassy, the old capital of 
Moldavia, there were a dozen small fairs going” 
on, but there were too many in the caravan to 
make it worth while to stop at any of those 
places. And still more tribes joined the rear. 
Red-headed gipsies from Bessarabia, and 
curly-headed ones, Ethiopians, from the depths 
of the Dobrudgea, and towering wild-eyed 
men with beautiful tall wives from the Hun- 
garian pustas, came riding on their small horses. 
They had heard a great Voevod had come from 
somewhere to rule over the gipsies. And they 


offered their wealth and person to him and ~ 


joined the rear after the king had kissed the 
forehead of the chief-of each one. There were, 


also, tribes who had abandoned their chiefs to 


join Voevod Gane’s caravan. As a magnet 
dragged at the bottom of a river attracts 


+5 tips vee 


particles of steel and iron that had been rusting | . 


in the mud, the straying tribes were attracted 
to the long traveling caravan of Gane. ‘ 


ET—there was no trade. Stores were closed 


at their approach. Peasants fled or closed 
themselves indoors with their cattle and sheep. 
The gipsies had to slaughter their own cows 
for food. Sheep had to be killed, and wheat 
flour and corn had to be bought with gold and 
silver from reluctant merchants instead of being 
earned in trade. 

The scared merchants closed their stores, 
yet still more and more /zigane tribes joined 
Gane’s caravan. And it was a different Gane 
now. He was the ruler. Even Natalia 
trembled when he spoke to her. He showed 
his displeasure of her plainly and brutally, and 
kept George all the time near him. When she 
offered advice he yelled at her, 

“You have advised me once.” 

Natalia bowed her head and left his presence. - 

On the shallows of the Bahlui river, in Jassy, 
camped the mightiest caravan headed by Chief 


Jorga; one-eyed Jorga they called him. And so 


rich in gold and silver was he it was said he 


could buy the whole town with one-quarter of — 


his money. 


s 


Voevod Gane’s caravan, eight thousand : 


strong now, camped on the opposite shore, and - 
the men and women taunted Jorga’s people to 
wade across the river and join them. The men 
on the other side listened to what Gane’s men 
had to say, but they made no move to join 
them. Gane directed that all the wealth be 
brought out and piled so the others could see it. 
And forthwith heaps of gold and silver were 
made on spread-out rugs on the ground. Rugs 
were thrown, rolls of homespun were stood up 
on edge, and the horses were lined up in single 
file. 

Jorga’s people gasped at such wealth. Then 
they brought out their own wealth and spread 
it out likewise on the opposite shore. It was as_ 
much as or more than Gane’s wealth. Then 


Gane’s men told them of the respect and fear 


their Voevod inspired. Still the others made no 
move. Jorga himself, one-eyed, gray-bearded, 
pock-marked, ugly, horrible-looking, appeared 
on horseback and looked across laughing at 
Gane’s men and things. 

Then Gane ordered that Natalia be brought 
to him and that she should put on her best. 
And while George looked on, Natalia appeared 


between two women. Her raven hair washang- 


ing loosely to her hips, and she was dressed in a 
red silk garment that reached a little below her 


knees. A soft boot molded the calf of her legs. — 
Her arms were bare but for the numerous — 
She was pale and * 


bracelets of gold and silver. 
trembling. ; 


the community that I order you to marry him.” 


“One-eyed Jorga is a widower, my sister,” hz 
Gane said sarcastically. “It is for the good of — 
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 8urpassingly soft and cling- 
ing. In four charming shades 
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95 cents the Box. 
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fineness 
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\ lightful 
fragrance 
are com- 
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Sa Se PIVER 
Talcs. In new convenient 
metal containers with patent 
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35 cents Duch. 
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For Milady’s Lin- 
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lasting—in all 
PIVER odeurs. 
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PIVER’S incomparable Poudres de Luxe possess the 
precious quality of imparting that most desired, 
inspired and finished touch to the complexion, which 
daintily enhances one’s natural charms. 

These matchless Poudres, with true French artistry— 
dating from 1774—are delicately odeured with 
PIVER’S world-renowned Parfums of Personality, 
which subtly and sweetly breathe an aura of loveliness 
that clings as prettily as Romance and Youth itself. 

To further emphasize one’s personality with an 


individual odeur throughout the toilette, all of 
the following world-renowned PIVER odeurs— 


VELIVOLE — POMPEIA — AZUREA — 
FLORAMYE—LE TREFLE INCARNAT 
—SAFRANOR—ASTRIS, ete. 
may be obtained in 
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Millions of boxes of PIVER’S Poudres de 
Luxe sold annually is convincing proof of 
the popularity of these matchless creations, 
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ioe PIVERS Inc 
118 East 16th Street, New York City 
Chas. Baez, Selling Agent for U. S. 
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>| eee | "ing any trunk, 
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= new illustrated 


book, the most complete and 
instructive ever written 
on the subject of trunks. 
Mailed free. 
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Complete Sets—or 
Individual Pieces 


For complete satisfaction buy your 
furniture the Leavens’ way. You 
select the bedroom set, breakfast 
set or individual pieces you prefer 
and have them finished or decorated 
in accordance with your personal 
taste, thus attaining perfect har- 
mony with surroundings. 












Leavens Furniture—both Deco- 
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its beautiful simplicity of design 
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crated to insure safe delivery. 

Write for illustrations and complete 
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Swatliees 


Natalia cried out aloud: “I should marry 
Jorgarsile, gli 

She looked at George, who had jumped to his 
feet, but two men pinned him down. 

“‘Who is the Voevod?” Gane roared. ‘You 
have made me marry another woman than the 
one I loved, for the good of the caravan. Now it 
is your turn. Call Jorga,” he addressed one of 
the men. ‘He is a widower, and she is beau- 
tiful. And you, George, had better go back 
home.” 

“You are right, Voevod, I must marry him,” 
Natalia said, “to make our tribe the strongest. 
You have done the same by marrying that 
woman, true. But I have made a Voevod out of 
you—and you are making a servant out of 
me.” ‘Then, turning to George, she said: “I 
am like one who digs a well to find water to 
quench his thirst and stays in there until he is 
drowned. You can not help me, George. 
Return to your home. Let him go, Gane. 
Leave him free.” 

At a motion from Gane, George’s arms were 
freed from the grip of the two men. And even 
as he went to his tent, he saw Jorga, accom- 
panied by twenty stalwart riders, ford the 
river. 

One-eyed Jorga had one look at Natalia and 
declared himself willing to join Gane’s caravan 
if she were given him as a wife. And the 





festivities began forthwith—spreading from ' 


Gane’s tent to the whole caravan and the 
caravan across the river. They shouted, 


drank, sang, danced. The dogs were fighting - 


over the remnants of the meat of the wedding 
feast lying about the smoldering fire. On a 
throne of piled rugs, lit by torches held by 
mounted men, sat one-eyed Jorga near Natalia. 
Gane was always near her, jibing, joking, making 
allusions. While the festivities were going on, 
more tribes came to join Gane’s caravan. They 
were coming from all directions. From Galicia 
and Austria. From across the Pruth. From 
Russia and from behind the Carpathian 
mountains. Several of them had abandoned 
their chiefs and were speeding furiously, 
afraid to halt and rest lest the ones who re- 
mained faithful to the old chiefs overtake and 
murder them; they killed the horses that re- 
tarded their speed. 

George was watching Natalia from a dis- 
tance. He saw her looking around eagerly 
several times when Gane was otherwise 
occupied, for the Voevod was watching his sister 
closely. He was eager to revenge himself on 
her by making her marry the man he most dis- 
liked, heedless of what her marriage to the 
crafty old ugly gipsy might cause. 

Suddenly George felt some one pulling at his 
coat. He turned about. Stan, the fiddler, 
called him aside. 

“T hate you, George,” he began. 
twitched. He was drunk. 

“IT know you hate me, Stan,” George an- 
swered, unwilling to pick a quarrel. 

“But I hate one-eyed Jorga so much more 
that what I feel for you is almost love— And 
I love her— Are you going to let her be mar- 
ried to that man? Are you?” 

“Watch me, Stan. There are two horses tied 
to the head of the wooden bridge a few hundred 
feet from here. See that nobody takes them.” 

George, making believe he was drunk, 
cleaved his way to the top of the pile of rugs. 
He had a large jug full of brandy in one hand 
and a cup in the other. He insisted that the 


His face 


groom drink with him from one and the same 
cup. And as he poured the brandy, his hand 
trembled, and the liquid fell on the rugs. By 
the time he had filled the cup, the whole jug 
was empty, much to the amusement of the 
crowd, who watched him try his best to keep 
his hands steady. When one-eyed Jorga had 
taken the cup in his hand, George let fall a 
burning match after lighting a cigarette. In an 
instant the brandy-soaked rugs were in flames. 
Panic-stricken, the drunken crowd began to yell 
and to run in all directions. 

Natalia understood. “I have waited for you 
to do something,” she whispered, as she came 
near him, after sending Jorga sprawling with a 
movement of her elbow. 

And while Gane and Marcu were beating the 
fire down, the two lovers were running through 
the drunken, excited crowd to the bridge-head. 

An hour later they crossed, swimming the 
Pruth River into Russia, while the bullets from 
the rifles of Gane and his men were flying over 
them. But they did not dare to pursue them 
into Russian territory. 

Two months later, having traveled home- — 
ward through Bessarabia, George and his wife 
saw the smoke from Boyar Verde’s tall brick 
chimney. 

When George pushed the heavy oak door 
open, he saw Gane, an old and worn Gane, 
sitting in front of the fireplace. 

“Gane!” he cried out, ready to battle with 
the man. j : 

“He is my guest,” his father said, coming 
between the two men. ‘You had better shake 
hands with my guest, my son. And you, my 
daughter, also.” 

And then Gane told what had happened: 
“After you had gone, Jorga and I quarreled, 
but his men joined us. They came and came 
from everywhere. And the merchants and the 
peasants, afraid of our numbers, hid their 
wares from us. We had to kill our cows for 
food, and our horses, too. And then the men 
became restless, and they drank and fought 
and stole from one another. And we could not 
move. We were too many. Of too many 
different kinds. The biggest fair was too small 
for us. It was like a thousand eagles on a but-— 
terfly. Natalia was gone. I hated the woman 
she made me marry. I cared for nothing. And 
then they left me, all of them. . . . In one 
night . . . faster than they had come . . 
robbing one another. . It was to him who 
could take away more ... even to the 
wheels of my wagon and my horses, harness and 
all. Before dawn she, too, had left me. Even 
my own people had fled with them; swallows 
without a leader and flying in all direc- 
tions ...: All... all... Pve come here 
on foot.” 

“Not all,” Boyar Verde interposed. “You 
are not fair, Gane.” 

“Ts Tina here?” cried Natalia. 
against her that I have sinned.” 

And Tina was there. 

Murad, the Tartar servant, appeared. After 
having hugged his master’s son, he spoke to the 
boyar: 

“Have I not told you? Heisaman. A man 
brings his wife to his home and does not stay 
with her people. And Boyar George is a man. 
Have I not told you, Boyar Verde? Don’t I 
know him since he was born!”” 

And the old Tartar kissed the hand of 
Natalia in token of submission to a new master. 


bis 


Tales You Won’t Believe 


(Continued from page 19) 


These fatalities seemed to occur mostly in 
fall migration, but there were times when the 
birds caused themselves much suffering and 
loss of life by attempting a northern migration 
too early. Birds tender from their winter in 
the south, in Central America, and some that 
home even so far as Patagonia, came to us in 
late February and early March. At that time 


the ground would not be sufficiently thawed to 
furnish worms for the meat-eaters, the seed 
stalks were blown bare of food supplies by 
heavy winter winds, and skifts of snow some- 
times covered the earth to the depth of several 
inches for days at a time, so that the birds were 
almost starved. I frequently have had blue- 
birds, lark, quail and robins come up to the 
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“Don’t Blame 


Your Machine” 
“It May Need 3-in-One” 


Any sewing machine will do better 
work, easier, if regularly oiled with 
3-in-One. Even old machines cease 
to rattle and seem to take on anew 
lease of life. 


e 
2-In-One 
The High Quality Machine Oil 


is of exactly the right consistency 
to penetrate the close fitting bear- 
ings of sewing machines and pro- 
vide the kind of lubrication that 
makes operation easy and reduces 
Wear. 
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Motors of electric sewing machines 
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3-in-One. It won’t burn out at 
high speeds. 


Try polishing the wooden case, 
painted metal and nickeled parts 
with 3-in-One. It’s a wonderful 
furniture polish and rust pre- 
ventive, 
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Tales You Won’t Believe 


outbuildings and the cabin in search of food. 

In the latter part of February, 1915, about 
two o’clock in the morning, I was awakened by 
the voice of wild geese. My first impression 
was one of intense surprise that the geese should 
be going over so early in the season. The lake 
was still covered with ice. A few days of 
sunshine had melted the snow on the 
slanting banks facing the east on the cabin 
shore-line. 

My next impression was one of wonder as to 
where the birds could be. The sound of their 
voices was not coming down from the sky as 
was usual with geese in migration, but it seemed 
to rise to my windows from below. I threw 
back the covers, and standing on a waist-box 
in front of a window beside the fireplace in my 
indoor sleeping-room, I looked down on the 
lake shore. At first I could see nothing, but I 
could hear the voices of what seemed to me a 
whole world full of wild geese. Thinking to 
better the view, I slipped into the adjoining 
room where there was no porch outside the 
windows, and from that point I saw one big, 
gray wild gander, with a black ring circling 
his neck, come around the corner of the boat- 
house and head down my lake shore. He 
was alternately gabbling and gobbling acorns. 
To right and to left he snatched them, 
keeping straight down the shore-line, and 
behind him, in steady procession, clearly 
defined by the ice of the lake shore, there 
came through the moonlight, marching in 
orderly procession varying from three to 
five abreast, geese and yet more geese, all 
of them busy picking up acorns and _ talking 
continuously. 


AS THE procession rounded the corner of the 
boat-house, their voices came up clearly, 
but back of that there rolled an indistinguish- 
able chatter that seemed to reach over unbe- 
lievable space. I was seized with a feeling, per- 
haps a throw-back to primitive days—after all, 
they were wild geese, fat and juicy and on their 
northern migration—a sort of obsession that 
it was a pity that all of them should go north. 
Some one should wake up and secure for us at 
least a pair of those big, gray geese where 
there seemed to be geese by the hundreds. 

I turned and cried to Mr. Porter: ‘Oh, 
Dad! Wake up! Come here and see what 
is happening!” 

In a sleepy voice he retorted, ‘Well, what 
ts happening?” 

I caught the window sash and drew it lower 
than he had arranged it for the night. 

“Don’t you hear?” I cried. “There is a 


whole world of wild geese down on the shore- 


line, passing the cabin!” 

After an instant he said: “Yes, I hear 
them. There must be a big flock of them, 
but I am chilling with a cold, and I wouldn’t 
get out of bed for all the geese in the universe.” 

I realized that goose hunting on a raw 
February night might not be the best 
medicine for a cold, so I replaced the sash 
and slipped back to my own room. I drew the 
blankets from my bed, and turning on the 
light, took the time from my dressing-table 
clock. It was fifteen minutes after two. Then 
I put out the light, wrapped in the blankets, 
and stood where I could watch the passing 
flock. 

In a steady stream the geese came on. 
Sometimes one would venture out of line and 
come a short distance up the embankment 
in search of an acorn. Sometimes one would 
try to work a bite from under the ice coating 
of the lake, but as a rule the great body of the 
flock kept in orderly procession, and it kept 
moving in a hurried trot, following around 
the shore-line. On down past the big wild 
flower-beds of close to an acre each, which in 
spring were masses of red and blue and yellow 
and pink bloom, they went, out of sight into 
the deepest depths of the cove on the Sower 
land adjoining mine, and then out again into 


The next article in Mrs. Porter’s series, ‘‘Tales You Won't Believe,” will appear in the March issue 


the moonlight where it beat full and fair on 
the eastern side of Pleasant Point below us, 
and so marched around the Point. 

When the last goose had passed my win- 
dow, it was slightly past fifteen minutes after 
three o’clock. I was so cold that I could 
scarcely creep back to bed and gather the 
covers around me. I had watched from the 
time the gander in the lead rounded the boat- 
house, until, with a shrill honking, he had 
taken wing somewhere in the region of Spon- 
hauer Island below Pleasant Point. I could 
hear the muffled beating of wings and the 
answering screams of ganders down the line 
when the migratory flight was resumed, but 
in so far as I could judge, each member of the 
enormous flock followed the shore-line and 
went on feeding to that point at which the 
leading gander took wing. I could see them 
when they rounded Pleasant Point, and then 
I could see the bow they formed as they 
lifted and arched up against the sky, following 
the lead of the gander across the lake and 
due north. 


AFTER breakfast in the morning I put on my ~ 


boots and heavy field clothes, and taking 
a stout walking stick, I went down to the 
shore-line. J followed it south and east to 
the deep bay on my side of the club-house at the 
head of the lake, around coves and curves, 
all the way back through the woods until I 


reached the point at which the flock had. 


taken wing. JI was simply dumbfounded. 
I went back to the library, and before I began 
work, I tried to tell my secretary and Mr. 
Porter how many geese there had been in 
that flock. They laughed at me. 

About ten o’clock there landed unexpectedly 
at the cabin the entomologist of the state of 
Indiana, Mr. Frank N. Wallace. Foranumber 
of years he had been assisting me in collecting 
the trees, the shrubs and vines, and the flowers 


native to northern Indiana from the swamps - 
‘and the woods, and helping me to find a 


homing place for them in the wild-flower 
sanctuary I was working to establish. He 
was thoroughly familiar with my methods of 
keeping my records, and with the work that 
I was doing. I had expected that of all the 
world this lean, grave Scotch friend of 
mine would weigh my words and accept my 
findings. 

He evidently did that very thing, but my 
word that day weighed so heavily that his 
credulity was taxed to the uttermost. He 
looked at me speculatively as if he were 
searching for signs of fever, and when I saw 
the doubt in his eyes and the uncertainty on 
his countenance, I said to him: 

“At least, my word is not altogether lacking 
in confirmation. 
which the gander in the lead rounded the 
corner of the boat-house. I can give you the 
time at which the last of the flock went out 
of sight toward the north. It was slightly 
over one hour. During all that time, from 
three to five abreast, a steady procession of 
feeding geese went hurrying aro. d our 
shore-line.” 

And then I added: 

on my boots and took my walking stick and 
followed them from where the first of the 
flock alighted to where they arose. If you 
want to get an idea better than my word can 
give you as to how many hundred geese fol- 
lowed this lake shore last night, make the 
same trip yourself. Their tracks are not 
obliterated, and their droppings dot the lake 
shore like a fall of hail.”” 
, I waved my friend toward the door, and 
with incredulity on his face he went. An hour 
later I met him on his return. There was no 
incredulity on his face now. Rather it was 
bathed in a sort of awed wonder. He said 
to me softly: 

“My God! I had not supposed there were 
that many wild geese in the whole world!” 


“This morning I put ~ 


I can give you the time at ~ 


*T am just another brand new 
housekeeper who is anxious to 
thank you for the help received 
through the columns of your 
magazine, 


“Just after I was married I 
gathered together my past and 
present issues of Good House- 
keeping, clipped all the pages 
concerned with building, fur- 
nishing, or keeping a house, 
and then proceeded to the ad- 
vertising section. Stamps and 
stationery lavishly flung to the 
four winds soon brought me a 
veritable harvest of pamphlets, 
folders, and valuable advice. 
These I carefully assorted and 


_ filed, digesting as much of each 


as possible. 


“When we were ready to equip 
our home I was quickly labelled 
by our local (small town) dealer 
as a person who had high- 
flown ideas and was hard to 
suit. Not being in a hurry and 
regarding each purchase as a 
permanent investment, I se- 
cured in the end just what I 
wanted and I soon taught my 
husband the significance of the 
red star in the oval frame. My 
kitchen especially is wonderful, 
all white enamelled steel cab- 
inet, gas range, refrigerator, 
stools, tables, and dish closets. 
My utensils are all Pyrex and 
aluminum and there’s nothing 
in my kitchen or on its shelves 
that I can’t call by its brand 


name. My kitchen has been 


the envy of more mature house- 
keepers; I have tried to em- 
body beauty and workability, 
and believe I have succeeded.”’ 


Mrs. N. A. E. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


“In desperation I am writing 
you concerning a matter en- 
tirely foreign to any of your 


- departments, but as I eat, 


sleep, cook and entertain a la 
Good Housekeeping, I natu- 
rally turn to the friend that 
has always been at hand... . 


* Personally, I would rather live 


without my kitchen range than 
without Good Housekeeping.” 


Mrs. M. D. 
Sheridan Indiana. 


= 7 oO your know 


that GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING Institute 


will solve your many 
household problems 
for you? 

~~, . Doryourknow 
that every household 
device advertised in 
GOOD HOUSEK EEP- 
ING is guaranteed? 
And so is everything 
else for that matter. 
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Swift’s “Silverleaf’” Brand Pure Lard 


Use this easy ‘‘Silverleaf’’ way 
to make measures 


When you get your next carton of 
Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure 
Lard, scoreit witha knife as shown 
in the diagram below. Thusyoucan 
measure quantities as needed with- 
out the time and trouble of packing 
and leveling spoons or measuring 


Atablespoons 
cae aaa 
ler cios 








HIS carton contains exactly 

one pound of pure lard—a 
convenient quantity to buy and 
in a form that makes measuring 
much easier, as the diagram shows. 


With a waxed paper wrapper 
inside and a staunch outer cov- 
ering, it brings you Swift’s 


“Silverleaf’”’? Brand Pure Lard 
with its purity and freshness 
unimpaired. 


You can, however, get this 
fine lard in pails of 2, 4 and 8 
pounds. Just make sure that it 
bears the Swift name and the 
distinctive silver leaves. 


*Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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The , glorious and sympathetic voice Bie. 

Schumann-Heink clearly shows the perfect 
artist. That the great contralto chose the Victor 
to perpetuate her art shows her recognition 
of perfect recording and reproduction. There 
are fifty Victor Records by Schumann-Heink, 
among them are the following: 





: . Double-faced 

Prikieeeeie. 830 $1.50 

SCHUMANN.HEINK ena the Lord is Mindful , 6271 2.00 
Victor Arise Sie ache hie Nacht gen 2.00 





Victrola No. 100 
Exacting artist that she is, Farrar demands eae 
the same perfection in her Victor Records as 
characterizes her every interpretation. It must 
be Farrar to merit her approval and her sev- 
enty Victor Records are evidence of that fact. 
These numbers include: 


Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 


Double-faced 


. Carmen—Habanera t 621 $1.50 


Au Printemps 
Madama Butterfly— 
Un bel di vedremo} 6110 2.00 
Tosca—Vissi d’arte e d’amor 
Songs My Mother Taught Me 
Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms 





Misbkin 
FARRAR 


Z ‘ Victrola No. 240 
Victor Artist 125 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


622 1.50 


Homer is another great artist who is confi- 
dent that the height of perfection in sound 
production is attained only by the Victor. She 
is willing to be judged by her Victor Records, 
of which she has made sixty-nine. Here are 
some of these selections: 


Double-faced 
. F Messiah—He Shall Feed His Flock } 

SS Messiah—He Was Despised fs, SEES $2.00 
Samson et Dalila—Mon coeur 
Samson et Dalila—Printemps 
Flee as a Bird 
Just for Today 





© Strauss- 
Peyton 


Victrola No. 215 
$15 


t 6164 2.00 


~ 
Mahogany, oak or walnut 


OMER 


L684 1.50 
Victor Artist 





Pou 


"=, 


~The Victor Company originated the 


“modern talking machine and was the first 


to offer the public high-class music by great 
artists. Victor Supremacy began then. It 
has been maintained by the continuing 
patronage of the world’s greatest musicians 
and by the merit of Victor Products. 


In buying a talking machine, consider 
that you must choose the Victrola or 
something you hope will do as well, and 






“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


SCC vb cat_Orr. 


remember that the Victrola—the standard 
by which all are judged—costs no more. The 
Victrola instrument line includes twenty-one 
models of the three general types shown at 
from $25 up. Ask your dealer or write to 
us for illustrated catalog. 


To be sure of Victor Products, see the 
following trade-emarks—under the lid of 
every instrument and on the label of every 
record. 


é 


Victrola 


REG. US. PATOFF, 


J Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Gold Hands A Complete Novel is more than a great novel- 
Edith Barnard Delano 12 ist: she is a great naturalist, and 








so devoted to her chosen study 


Why the Woman’s Party is for the Equal Rights 
that she sets aside alternate 


Amendment 
























Inez Haynes Irwin 18 en for cate ae ees eee 
Why Other Women Groups Oppose It latest ‘Srous “crea ee 
a ? 
Florence Kelley ee: “Tales You Won’t Believe” . 
ers pees “ A Serial se OR every garden lover we 
emple Bailey recommend Jessica Cosgrave’s | 
Afoot in Paradise article, “Let Me Tell You About 
Hildegarde Hawthorne 24 eae erase: a pone is 
; ture of advice and psychology. 
Tae ps Toc tee reamed be You will have it in time for the 
ee, a a eee first plantings—in April 
eacn Us to Kea WE HAVE t oe 
Cora Wilson Stewart 30 Octavus Rae Ouse 2 ee 
Letters from a Senator's Wife of true love, that cuts deep into 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 32 the heart of the fundamental 
- relation between man and wom- 
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Becemand ‘Mlimerstader 33 anes Li is sae for you that its. 
i startling ending appears in the 
Kiddies of the Canyon Country same number as its alluring be- 
James Swinnerton 34 ginning—April 
We Plan a House for You ANNA STEESE RICHARD- 
Ella Briggs 35 SON begins a new series in 


April which suggests practical 


Furnishings and Decorations: Remodeling the Background; As 
ways of bridging the gap be- 


Finishing the Woodwork; The Bright Touch 














Edited by Helen Koues 36 a fe ce ae 
and the. stay-at-home mother. 
bee ee ae A Short Story 40 Look for “Your Daughter and-_ 
; Her Job” nat 
Tales You Wont ie EMPLE BAILEY’S new se-_ 
Gene Stratton-Porter 44 rial is drawing readers by the-— 
Fashions thousand, charmed by its sim-- 
Edited by Helen Koues 46 plicity Bnd the golden idealism 
Nesdipore Department of King Arthur’s age cast in the — 
Mnnac@r Ca setting of our own modern times. 
: . The boy Jerry’s love for Mimi 
The Coming of Amos A Serial will take you back to the days om, 
William J. Locke 60 of your own first sweetheart 
Cookery: Electric Fireless Cooking; Salads; Cheese; Oyster Stew E HAVE seen a great many 
Good Housekeeping Institute 64 articles on prohibition, but 
The Vicious Circle A Short Story none that takes up the question — 
Fanny Heaslip Lea 70 with stronger, gentler hands than 


-Mabel Walker Willebrandt’s. 
Her conclusion, in the April num- 
ber, puts every man and woman 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 74 face to face with a question that 
The Maternity Act in Action must be answered soon 

Harvey W: Wiley, M. D. 78 [IN APRIL appears the second — 
After the Verdict A Serial of Albert Payson Terhune’s 

Robert Hichens 79 stories, “Wolf,” a dog who oc- 
Health and Happiness Club 84. cupied at his death more news- 
ee int Boe paper space than usually falls to 

ee § go the lot of a dozen men. This is 

Health and Beauty your chance to meet a hero born 

Anna Hazelton Delavan 92 of collie stock 
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Franklin Simon & Co, 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 


For Mademoiselle (14 to 20 years) 
[he New 
Bramley Fashions 


Registered in the United States Patent Office 
For SPRING 


Originated by and exclusive with 
Franklin Simon & Co. 


re sf ‘ff gt 7s 
hPa “la (-. fp // AAL-* \ 
/ fA 





Charge Accounts 
S of icited 


Entire Contents 
Copyrighted, 1924, 
by Franklin 
Simon & Co., Inc. 





Patent granted by the United States Patent Office, Jan. ist, 1924 
Worn by Miss Leonora Hughes 


Model 8—Tut NEw BRAMLEY Two-Piece DRESS of kasha jersey 
in tile-red, amande green, tortoise shell, navy blue, gray, Madonna 
blue, black or white, with interlaced borders of self color silk braid; 
monogram design on tie; white pique cuffs and vestee; 


skirt on silk bodice top. 29.50 


Model 10—THE NEW BRAMLEY SUIT in black suiting with white 
hairline stripes; also Shetland crayon checks in tan with brown, 
gray with yellow or gray with blue; also mannish suitings in brown 
or oxford grays, or navy blue twill; all bound with 

tailor’s silk braid; sterling silver fob. 48.00 





New Book or Firrh AVENUE FASHIONS 7 
Reapy Marcu Ist. Ask ror Your Copy. Worn by Miss Imogene Wilson 


In using advertisements see page 6 


The Bill for “Hqual Rights” 


This Amendment oop HousEKEEPING believes 
. Should Be that the Equal Rights 
Defeated Amendment, now before 


Congress, should be defeated. We have arrived at that 
conclusion after careful consideration of the arguments on 
both sides. The best of these arguments are given by 
Mrs. Irwin and Mrs. Kelley in this magazine. The ad- 
vocate of the bill almost persuades; she has the popular 
side, for surely women should have equal rights with men. 
But should she? Make the statement read that women 
should have rights at least equal to men’s, and we be- 
lieve that it would be unassailable. ‘That is ostensibly 
the purpose of the National Woman’s Party in supporting 
its proposed amendment to the Constitution—to give 
women rights equal to men’s—and so far as this amend- 
ment would do that we are for it. But while giving it 
would also take, and we believe that it would be a big 
step backward to take from certain classes of women 
the benefits and privileges that have been secured for 
them through special legislation. Until the perfect state 
has been achieved, wherein everything that is right is 
done automatically and unquestioningly, women—at 
least, large groups of women—will need special legislation. 


rs HICH of you, by taking thought, can add one 

cubit unto his stature?” is an old question that 
remains unanswered. Who, now, by passing a bill can 
make a woman other thana woman? She is not, never 
has been, never will be equal with man. We specifically 
exempt her mentality, her morality, her spirituality, every- 
thing but her physical being; all her capacities that may 
be improved and refined and strengthened by training are 
equal to or perhaps even superior to man’s, but never 
by any stretch of the imagination can we suppose a 
time when she will be able to overcome some of the 
handicaps of her sex. They make her woman; because 
woman, mother; because mother, deserving, needing 
special considerations. And it is those special con- 
siderations, fought for in both states and nation, that 
the proposed amendment would annul. We repeat that 
we think it should be defeated. 


ThisOne * WO to three-year-old babies are 
Should Be employed in the crowded, in- 
Passed sanitary tenements of the city 


on home work for the factories,” testified investigators 


at a Welfare Commission hearing in New York City in 
January. Some of these babies assist in making dolls and 
toys, others pull apart petals for artificial flowers, others 
are assigned to any tasks their little, unskilled hands 
are capable of performing. In New York City, the 
world’s center of gold, of the luxuries and luxurious 
living that gold can buy! But we digress. ‘A little old 
man, four years of age,” one of these children seemed. 
And the teachers of those old enough to go to school said 
they slept in the classrooms and had marks on their 
hands—marks of the crucifixion of their childhood. 
Childhood traded for a pittance. Not one family of two 
thousand studied made as much as $500 a year at this 
home work. More than half of them made less than 
$300. Can that compensate for a life lived in crowded, 
insanitary rooms, for childhood robbed and wasted, for 
disease and death, for the handicap it imposes upon 
competing industries? 
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ISTEN to Florence Kelley, secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League: “All the industries employing 
such methods are subsidized in that they get their work 
done cheaper than those not following the practise. It 
tends to demoralize industry in general because the 
method lowers the level of competence among employees. 
They simply act as parasites upon underpaid families. 
There is nothing realized in the productiveness of the 
children, since they are later returned to society as 
juvenile delinquents or suffering from tuberculosis or 
some other disease. Home work demoralizes the family. 
In some instances it simply provides more pleasure for 
the father in gambling his pennies ina basement den. It 
is opposed to good morals and efficiency in industry.” 


HE remedy for this—and all the other child-labor 

abuses that this magazine has pointed out—is in the 
Children’s Amendment now before Congress. It should 
pass at this session so that it can be submitted to the 
states at once. But we doubt whether Congress will act 
upon it unless the people get behind it. There is a lot 
of money interested in the things children can be em- 
ployed to do, and this money knows how to talk. Why 
don’t you do a little talking, too? 


And That WO years ago Mrs. Penny- 


Reminds Us backer, past president of the 
ot Something General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, said women do not talk enough. Well, if 
they don’t, it is their own fault, and contrary to popular 
opinion, but Mrs. Pennybacker made the statement 
quite seriously. ‘“‘Women should take their opinions 
into the conversational world,” she said. “Duty de- 
mands that we must speak out when proper occasion 
offers or permits.” The occasion is at hand; seldom 
have there been more things that, for the good of the 
nation, should be discussed. From now until Congress 
adjourns, from then until election day, there should be 
an unceasing discussion of the things that should be 
settled now and must be settled right. 


NE of these is the question of education. This, one 

of the most important concerns of the American 
people, perhaps the largest single enterprise in the nation, 
is conducted by forty-eight different partners, who have 
themselves only the loosest kind of control over their 
particular parts of it. In other words, education is largely 
a local matter, being good or bad in proportion to the 
interest and ability of the locality. The Education Bill 
provides for the dignifying of education by placing in the 
President’s Cabinet a man whose duty shall be to look 
after the interests of education as Secretary Hoover looks 
after the interests of commerce, Secretary Davis of labor, 
and Secretary Wallace of agriculture. Education is now 
in the Department of the Interior, where it got $161,990 
of the $328,000,000 appropriated last year. But money 
is not the heart of the Education Bill. Whether the 
$100,000,000 which the bill as introduced calls for is 
appropriated, or whether that sum is cut in half or 
quartered, is not the main point, which is national recog- 
nition of the fact that education is a national problem 
and should be dealt with nationally. Get Education — 
into the Cabinet. It will pay for itself. Talk it up. 


Wituram Freperick BicELow, Eprror 
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By Faith Baldwin 
Decoration by John R. Flanagan— 


Takes to the emerald trail again, while silver rain-drops beat 
Against the golden armor of the gay Paladin, Sun; 
How many roads to Fairyland, before the day is done? 


OW many roads to Fairyland, when Spring, on flower-feet, 


Oh, there's a road, a woodsy road, all feathery and green, 

A dogwood road, a secret road, where pale wind-flowers lean, 

And there's a meadow path that runs, to meet the Spring's clear call, 
With brooks to silver-fringe its skirts, beyond a broken wall. 


And here's a road that meets the sea and takes its blue embrace, 

A road that ends in fairy-foam, more delicate than lace, 

And here’s a mountain road that climbs to kiss a stooping star, 
Where shadows drift with purple veils, where slim pine-candles are. 


A dozen roads to Fairyland! And other roads there be, 

The endless roads, the happy roads that new young lovers see, 

The highways, straight to Heaven's blue, that mothers, young and wise, 
Can follow when they bend to kiss a baby's blessed eyes. 


Oh, Fairyland 1s not so far, with all the world to roam, 

And Fairyland is very near, for trails may end in home, 

And every heart with seeing eyes may read the signs and know 
That there are roads to Fairyland, wherever they may go. 
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by 


Coruwell 


HE sat on the bluff, her arms about 
her knees, looking off to sea. The 
sun was warm, and the sand; about 
her the coarse grass rustled, droop- 

ing ever westward from the summer-long 
persuading of the prevailing wind. There 
was low growth of bayberry at her back, 
and stunted pine, and goldenrod already 
coming into bloom. She was as unaware 
of those as of the beach below her—and of 
that there was nothing to be seen, so far 
did the sandy eminence reach out over the 
sea that had eaten into its core. Her eyes 
were on the horizon, where sky and water 
seemed to meet, but where, she knew, 
there were vastnesses beyond. 

It was those vastnesses that called to 
her. Sometimes from the favored prom- 
ontory she could see a far gray sail flash 


white as the sun found it: adventure, 
12 


and 


search; sometimes a trail of smoke told 
where a steamer plowed its way: men 
toiling, cargoes mixed; sometimes only a 
gull sailed motionless—but the gull, too, 
was hungrily watching the sea. At her 
back, to right and left of her, was the land 
she knew, and people and toil. Out there 
on the wide horizons were her dreams and 
her visions; not empty phantasms, but 
call and response of her spirit to something 
inbred in her through the long generations 
of those men whose blood was hers, those 
bold adventurers whose impulses through 
five hundred years had poured themselves 
through the veins of her race, driving them 
to the far ends of the earth; impulses that 
had worn out, at last, in men like her 
father, Joe Silveira, the ‘“Portuguee.” For 
there had been nothing perceptible of the 
fine spirit of adventure, of longing for that 





distant cleanness of the sea, in Joe Silveira; 
yet through twenty generations it had been 
a great force, clamorous, insistent, not to 
be denied; and like other great forces it 
gathered itself together for one last flare, 
one last explosion, before its utter ex- 
tinguishment. 

In Vasca it called and sang and bided its 
time. For Vasca there was always that 
line where sky and water seemed to meet, 
with life going on beyond them, strange, 
imagined, yearned for: things she could 
only sense, things that never came close, 
things not to be seen or fully heard; but 
things more real, more palpitating, than 
any that formed part or background of her 
daily life. Things she treasured in her 
heart, kept hidden as far as she could from 
the critical eves of those about her; though, 
as to that, she knew what they said of her. 









By 


“That Silveira girl—yes, she’s a queer 
one. You’d think she had something to be 
proud of, ’way she keeps to herself, won’t 
notice folks. Joe Silveira’s girl!” 


“She’s Portuguee. That’s what gets to - 


old man Ware. His grandchild, all he’s got 
—a Portuguee! He ain’t got used to it yet!” 

That always brought a cackle of laughter 
from the men at the store. They had not 
meant her to hear it, but she had heard, 
just as she had hecrd the story of her 
mother. 

“You'd ’a’ thought they hadn’t any 
pride left, the \ /ares; they’d come down in 
the world so. But to have Marcy . 
Well, they didn’t have to make him marry 
her, though ’twas before a priest. Just 
mad about her, he was. Went straight 
enough, long’s she lived. That’s when he 
started the weirs. Her idea, folks said it 


eda t h 


0A Complete Short Noovel 


Bra fen aeced 


was, so’s he wouldn’t have to be away from 
her, at sea. Ever since she died he’s just 
been plodding along, takin’ his fish and 
drinkin’.” 

She had thought about that a good deal. 
It explained things. When she was a mite 
of a child she used to watch those two, her 
father and her mother. There was a part 
of them that was always strange to her, 
and somehow beautiful. She knew that 
other people, her grandfather and the 
neighbors, did not see anything beautiful 
about them. With her grandfather they 
had no intercourse. Her mother never 
visited with other women; to the low- 
lying gray house with its back to the ~7ind 
no one ever came. Vasca understood, :ong 
before she went to school and found out 
more definitely, that she and her parents 
were “different.” For one thing, there was 
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Vasca knew what they said 
about her: ‘That Silveira 
girl—yes, she’s a queer one. 
You’d think she had some- 
thing to be proud of, ’way 
she keeps to herself, won't 
notice folks. Joe Silveira’s 
girl, She’s Portuguee!’’ 


Delano 


often a light in her mother’s face that she 
did not see on the faces of other women, 
but it couldn’t be that. They never went 
to church; her mother dressed in gay, 
bright clothes; she sang about her work, 
and.often caught the little Vasca up in her 
arms and kissed her, snuggling her warm 
lips into the damp little neck and tickling 
her. Her father, too—she watched other 
fathers and saw that he was not like them. 
Those others went stolidly about their 
work, and when it was done loitered about 
the store or sat, sullen and heavy, on their 
own doorsteps; something about them 
made her run when she had to pass their 
yards. Her own father had always a 
twinkle or laugh for her, and strong arms 
that lifted her high; and if he sat on the 
doorstep at all it was to play the accordeon, 
bringing mysterious melodies fame it, 
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sometimes singing in words she could not 
understand. Many strange differences 
there were between her father and her 
mother and those others, but the strangest 
thing about them was that she knew, for 
all their playful love for her, that some- 
times they did not remember she was 
there. When her father came home that 
time in the storm, and her mother had 
been so worried; or when her mother, to 
tease him, would not go to the door to 
meet him, and he would stand for a 
moment outlined against the twilight and 
then move swiftly forward; when they 
would go, like that, into each other’s arms, 
silent, after a moment her mother’s head 
bent back; when, in the summer evenings, 
he would stop playing and lean toward her 
mother, and she could see their faces, so 
white, so white . . . Then, at times like 
those, she knew that they had forgotten 
all about her. Something in her shyly 
shrank away, something in her watched 
and listened and wondered, but something 
in her vibrated, too, to all that ecstasy not 
understood. Not understood until, long 
years after her mother’s death, she had 
heard that explanation from a rude clod of 
aman at the store. Then light had come. 
They had loved each other; so loved each 
other; that was what had made them 
different. 

For a while after her mother’s death she 
had been afraid of her father, he had be- 
come so dark and silent, but after that 
crude enlightenment she was no longer 
afraid. She was fourteen then, and one 
day, when he lay sodden with drink, she 
stood looking at him with pity, and for the 
first time went out to the weirs alone. She 
had gone with him many a time. When 
she was so tiny that her little legs stuck 
straight out before her on the seat of the 
cart, it had been a great adventure to 
arive out across the bar toward the re- 
treating tide, to watch the fish flapping and 
beating. against the nets, to see how 
masterfully her father got them into the 
cart. The thrill of the long drive had long 
since worn away, but she could manage 
weil enough, and when Joe Silveira awoke 
from his drunken stupor and found that 
she had brought in a good catch, there- 
after he left the work to her. It became a 
scandal, but a scandal that continued until 
the day her father did not awake from his 
stupor. 

It was the day after they had laid him in 
the Portuguese cemetery that her grand- 
ather came, not before; he had not come 
at all when her mother died. For all that, 
she knew well enough who he was, but 
many things had happened to Vasca since 
she had overheard that enlightening con- 
versation at the store. 


HE saw him coming up the hill toward 
the house, heard his knock on the door. 

Before she answered it she went to the 
sink and washed her hands; when she 
had dried them, she stood looking at 
them for a moment. Then she opened 
the door. 

“Good morning,” she said, as though to 
a stranger, and indeed the old man was 
that. ‘“Won’t you come in?” 

“No,” he said. “Get your things and 
come along with me.” 

He was frowning, taking her in. Nothing 
of Mary there, he thought—unless it were 
that willowy slimness. The rest of her— 
God!—Portuguese, scum! Skin of that 


Gold Hands 


clear pallor with which nature sometimes 
proclaims a mixture of race, black brows 
that lifted slantwise above eyes black as 
that scoundrelly Joe’s; hair black, too, 
drawn back from the little peak where it 
grew down on her forehead to a knot 
bebind. Nothing of Mary there, and vet— 

“Why?” the girl asked. Mary had asked 
him that, once, and after his answer had 
never spoken with him again. 

“I’m going to take you to live with me, 
that’s why,” he told her. “You get your 
things and come along.” 

Her face paled a little. ‘‘No,’’ she said. 
“You can not do that.” 

“Why can’t I? You’re my grand-darter. 
I don’t care what folks say, I’m going to—” 

She shook her head. “I will not leave my 
father’s house,” she told him, and he knew 
at once that she spoke the truth. 


E GLARED at her for a moment, then 
turned away and went down the hill 
as he had come. But before many days he 
was back again. That time it was evening. 
She rose from the doorstep when she saw 
him coming, and stood quietly waiting. 
“You can’t stay out here alone,” he 
began at once. “It’s more’n a mile from 
anywhere.” 


“Tm not afraid,’”’ she said, and smiled | 


a little. 

“I say you can’t stay here. 
decent.” 

“Vm decent.” 

He snorted. ‘You won’t belong. Think 
folks’ll let you alone?” 

She was silent a moment, felt her cheeks 
burn, and something inside her that made 
her hold her breath. Then she said 
quietly, “They let my father and my 
mother alone.” 

The old man’s eves gleamed at her. “Ha! 
Got a tongue, have ye? Yes, folks let ’em 
alone. They deserved to be let alone. 
Outcasts—that’s what they were, outcasts! 
That’s what you'll be, too.” 

He wondered that she answered that so 
quietly. “T’ll be what I was, and what I 
am, and what I always will be. Nobody 
can make me anything else but that.” 

“Can’t, eh? Well, I ain’t goin’ to have 
ye be. I want you should come and live 
with me. I’m willin’ to have ye.” 

She was silent. 

“Why don’t ye say somethin’?” he 
asked querulously. 

“Do you. need me, grandfather?” she 
asked. It was the first time he had ever 
been called so. 

“T’m willin’ to have ye.” 
She raised her hands in a strange littl 
gesture, looked at them for a moment; 
then, dropping them, she looked at the old 

man. 

“If you need me, grandfather, I’m will- 
ing to have you live here with me,” she 
said. 

His eyebrows worked, and his lips; in a 
moment he spluttered, “TI’ll see ye in hell 
first !”” 7 

But after that evening a curious friend- 
liness grew up between them. Sometimes 
she found him at the fish-house when she 
came back with her catch; sometimes he’d 
admire the fish, accept the gift of one; at 
other times he would rail at her for the 
dirty work. 

“What ye do it for? 
work.” 

‘“No,” she laughed. “It pays better.” 

“What ve want the money for? You 


It ain’t 


’Tain’t women’s 


don’t wear folderols. Goin’ to build ye a_ 
fine house, mebbe?” 

“Build me a fine house . . 
Yes, maybe I am.” 

Sometimes, as the months passed, he sat 
at her table with her. Once, after praising 
her supper, he looked about the room. 

“You been fixin’ it up in here, ain’t ye?” 
he asked. 

For there were orange-colored curtains 
at the windows, delicate black Windsor 
chairs, rows of books on shelves, and a 
lamp with a shade that was dull by day and 
softly gay at night. She nodded, but other- 
wise did not answer; they were her things, 
intimate, full of meaning. 

It was only the following winter that 
the old man, after all, came to live with 
her. Dan Bidwell brought her the news. 
She found her grandfather paralyzed, 
speechless, only his eyes alive, and those 
eyes followed her as she moved about the 
room, caring for him. No one told her, at 
first, what had brought on the stroke, but 
where money is concerned, people do not 
keep silent over-long. Where it had all 
gone to was the neighborhood wonder for 
the time. His rage at finding himself 
penniless, and facing the foreclosure of the 
mortgage, had stricken the old man. 

“And folks thought the Wares was 
always well-to-do,” people said. 

They advised against her telling the old 
man himself; he wouldn’t realize that he 
had been taken from his house to hers. 
But Vasca told, him, standing straight 
beside the bed, telling it straight, too. 

“Grandfather, this house doesn’t belong 
to you any more,” she said. “I am going to 
take you to my house. I guess you need me, 
and I—I want you, grandfather.” 

He gave her back look for look. Even 
after he could speak, there was nothing 
further said between them on that subject. 
They understood each other across their 
silence. + a 

Thereafter she went out for her fish un- 
rebuked, changed her garments at the fish- 
house on the shore, and went up and down 
the narrow path to the gray house without 
taint of what they lived by; cooked, swept, 
garnished that house; was gay and tender 
with the old man, more querulous than 
ever by the time he could sit outside in the 
sun or inside by the round hot stove; anu, 
when she could, stole away to the great 
bluff and looked out to sea. Looked .. . 
at that dim, distant line that was no line, 
but a path her dreams threaded, a° far 
vista toward which her spirit winged to 
bring back peace and restlessiess, balm 
and an ever more poignant sense of the 
yearned-for unattainable: kilo Soe 


. Welles 


+ oad 


GHE loved the long receding of the tide; 
it went out slowly, surely, as her 
thoughts did, into that vast boundlessness ~ 
of the sea. And, like her thoughts, it came 
back, refreshed, renewed. She loved it best 
when, as today, it went toward the slow 
descending of the sun. Then the emerging 
sands grew rosy and beautiful, like a 
woman’s face upturned at night to kisses. 
Wet grasses, gray in the morning, became 
shadowy, touched with violet and silver, 
and gradually, as the tide fell, the water 
that lingered between the bars shimmered 
like gold. Like gold—that was always 
beautiful sees. 
Her look came back from the far reaches, 
and her thoughts; so had come back the 
thoughts of those brave adventurers whose 


: ASCA—” She looked at him again. “You have given me all 
I know of splendor—of glory. Will you give me—life?” 


Her smile was slow in coming, and when it came it was most 


radiantly tender. ‘“That—would be so small a gift,” she said 





blood stirred in her, back to 
their shores and what awaited 
them there—a long waiting for 
them; for Vasca, work that was 
immediate. The longer poles of 
the great weir stood guardian 
to the shorter poles that they 
enclosed; more than a mile’ 
away, they would have looked 
to a stranger scarcely more 
than a dark blurred line on the 
water, but the girl knew what 
was there: trapped things leap- 
ing as the water fell, beating 
against the nets. 

There were two long miles 
for the plodding gray horse to 
make before she could have 
them. She stood up, went 
swiftly along the bluff-to the 
little, wind-stung house. 

“You all right, grandfather? 
I won’t be gone long.” 

“You been gone since noon,” 
he grumbled. “It’s gettin’ 
chilly.” 

She helped him into the 
house, then led the old horse 
from the barn and down the 
path to the fish-house where 
the cart was left. The creature 
stood with drooping head be- 
tween the shafts, waiting for her 
to mount and gather the reins. 
She laughed and patted its nose. 

“Don’t look so unhappy, you 
old Ned,” she said. ‘Maybe we 
won’t have to make the trip but 
once tonight.” 

Slowly the old horse trod 
along the familiar bars, making 
its way diagonally toward the 
weir. The girl scarcely held the 
reins; that slow, daily progress 
was always the same, always 
different. In her man’s oil- 
skins she sat on the unpainted 
board that was the seat of the 
cart, her head bare to the soft 
breathlessness of the air that 
falls when the tide is out. There 
was no sound but the creaking 
of the cart and the occasional 
call of a gull; today, as the sands 
emerged, they wore a tiredness 
—gray and white—the pools 
that mottled them reflecting 
the gray face of the sky. The 
sun was going down without 
fire, a distorted orange disk, its 
face partly concealed by the 
bank of cloud that had gathered 
in the west within the hour. 
Vasca turned her head toward 
it, looked up at the drift of mackerel cloud 
overhead 

“Rain tomorrow,” she said. 

But that would be beautiful, too—gray 
rain dropping upon the gray sand, splatter- 
ing into the pools, wetting her face and her 
hair. It was always beautiful here on the 
bars, as on the sea itself, with a beauty 
that tantalized as it changed, lured when 
it smiled, sent a wild call echoing through 
her when it raged. Part of its meaning for 
her was that the beauty was all about her 
here on the great far-reaching flats, as well 
as farther out, toward the horizon; here, 
where her work lay, as well as there, where 
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Bidwell carried Mrs. 
She 


her dreams winged. Something, then, she 
had now, near at hand; as for the rest— 
that she could keep, untarnished, waiting. 

The old horse snorted as they reached 
the leader of the weir, the long line of 
brush that pointed toward the heart of the 
trap and turned the fish into the nets. By 
now the tide was fully out; the weir was no 
longer, seen as close as this, a meaningless 
jumble of poles protruding from the water. 
They had been set skilfully for their pur- 
pose, a double row with the net held close 
to the sand on the shorter ones, and that it 
might not be torn by the working of the 
tide, slanting outward to the backer poles 


sped up the path 





Sedgwick to the gardener’s cottage. But 


toward her home to overtake the 


that towered above the others, above 
water even at highest tide. Roughly, the 
trap was in the shape of a great heart, open 
at base and tip. The frightened fish fol- 
lowed the outgoing tide along the brush 
leader into the heart and beat their way 
into the farther pound. 

Today there was great commotion in the 
pound, and Vasca laughed. She knew why 
the old horse had snorted; his years of trap- 
fishing had taught him much. 

“Oh, poor old Ned!” she said as she got 
down from the cart. ‘“We’ll have to make 
another trip after all, won’t we? I’ll give 
you extra oats for your supper—we 


your house is nearer,” he said to Vasca. 
man and his burden a little farther 


don’t get a horse-mackerel every “day.” 

For there in the shallow water, thrash- 
ing about so that the smaller fishes beat 
frantically at the nets, leaping until its 
blue-black back was out of water and its 
sides shone like silver, was the great 
creature, perhaps three hundred pounds in 


weight, which is the weir-fisherman’s 
treasure-trove. The girl backed the cart 
up to the opening; it was soon laden with 
its glistening burden. There was no time 
to be lost, if she was to get back for the big 
tunny before dark. She hurried the old 
horse all she could on the homeward way, 
“even urging him through some of the 


“No—she would not like that,’ Vasca said to him 


on with a blanket 


shallower places between the bars. Then 
across the flat she heard the chugging 
sound of a motor-boat. She stood up in the 
cart; it was Dan Bidwell, and she waved to 
him. When the little boat was within 
hailing distance, he spoke. 

“Any luck?” 

She laughed. “Pretty good. There’s a 
horse-mackerel. I’m going back for Benny. 
T’ll have to hunt for him—he didn’t show 
up tonight.” 

The boat was coming along one of the 
deeper channels left by the tide. “T’Il get 
him in for-you,” Dan Bidwell said. ‘‘No 
need to go for Benny.” 


caught up from her own bed 


“TI don’t want you to do that, Dan. 
Benny’s strong—if he is slow. “We can 
manage. I’d wait till tomorrow, but there’s 
a storm coming.” 

“VIL go back right now. 
enough aboard.” 

“‘That’s twice he’s done that,” the girl 
said to herself as the motor-boat turned 
toward the weir. “TI oughtn’t to let him.” 

She was troubled, thinking about Dan 
Bidwell, thinking about her own re- 
luctances; the beauty of the evening was 
forgotten. The old horse made its way un- 
guided and unhurried toward the fish- 
house; the girl (Continued on page 94) 
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The Equal Rights Amendment will makeimpossible legislation witha sex basis; laws will apply equally to women and men 


Why the Woman’s Party Js for It 


By Inez Haynes iin 


EFORE this article sees the light of 
print, Senator Curtis of Kansas 
will have introduced into the Sen- 
ate, and Representative Anthony, 

also of Kansas, into the House, an amend- 
ment to,the Constitution of the United 
States, called the Lucretia Mott amend- 
ment. That amendment is the present 
platform of the Woman’s Party. It reads, 
“Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

Now, what does the Woman’s Party 
mean by equal rights? 

To answer this question, it is necessary 
to go back a little distance into history. 
In 1848 there was held at Seneca Falls, 
New York, the first woman’s rights con- 
vention in the world. That convention 
drew up a declaration of statements and 
a series of resolutions which we have be- 
gun to refer to as the woman’s Bill of 
Rights. Although that convention seemed 
unimportant in the seething decades 
which preceded the Civil War, it has grown 
steadily in significance ever since. It is 
indeed beginning to loom out of the past 
like a vast monument marking the for- 
ward march of an entire sex. And that 


Bill of Rights has become as important to 
18 


the woman’s movement as Magna Charta 
to Great Britain or the Declaration of 
Independence to the United States. It 
demanded for women—that extraordinary 
document—a perfect equality with men 
before the law and in all other relations to 
human society. It demanded also an 
equal moral standard for men and women. 
And of course it demanded the ballot for 
women. 

Seventy-five years have passed since 
1848. Of the whole splendid program out- 
lined by the convention at Seneca Fails, 
the only right we have gained for all the 
women of the United States is the right to 
vote. Of course, there are many women 
who innocently believe that, having be- 
come enfranchised, woman has taken the 
last trench in her struggle for freedom. 
And it is true that for women to enter the 
economic conflict without the vote is a 
little like going into battle without a gun. 
Thepresent writerhas no intention to depre- 
ciate the value of the ballot—only that 
tendency to believe that enfranchisement 
completed woman’s freedom. The major- 
ity of women who were interested to see 
women obtain the franchise pictured her, 
I think, engaging at once, equally with 
men, in movements for national and 


international betterment. But will the 
mass of women be interested to enter the 
struggle for—let us say—international | 
peace, or can they effectively engage in such 
a struggle if they still do not possess such 
simple fundamental liberties as the right 
after marriage to their own earnings; to 
inherit property equally with their hus- 
band; the joint ownership with him of their 
children? ~ 

After the United States enfranchised its 
women, the Woman’s Party called a con- 
vention of its members to decide whether 
there was any need for it to continue. It 
invited every reform organization of 
women in the United States to send a 
speaker to present its program to that 
convention. After listening to these vari- 
ous programs, the Woman’s Party realized 
that no one of them purposed to establish 
complete equality between men and 
women. Therefore the Party decided to 
continue its existence and to remove all 
the remaining forms of subjection of 
women, beginning with the legal disabili- 
ties. 

The Woman’s Party has always had but 
one plank at a time in its platform—but 
back of that plank it has massed the entire 
Party. In its (Continued on page 158) 
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DRAWN BY R. L. BOYER 


The Sheppard-Towner lawapplies explicitly to mothersand babies; it discriminates indisputably in favor of women 


Why Other Women Groups Oppose It 


S A fortunate and aspiring grand- 
mother, I am hopeful that the 
doors of the law schools of Har- 
vard and Columbia may be open 

to all grandchildren, girls and boys alike, 
when mine are ready to enter, and later on 
perhaps even the portals of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Meanwhile, 
I write as a lawyer admitted in 1894 from 
Northwestern University to practise before 
the Supreme Court of Illinois. My bache- 
lor’s thesis, a dozen years earlier at Cornell 
University, had dealt with “The Law and 
the Child.” After that there had followed 
two winters under the Faculty of Law at 
Zurich, in Switzerland. But a degree had 
never seemed important. Suddenly, how- 
ever, admission to active practise became 
an urgent necessity, for in 1893, as Chief 
- Factory Inspector of the State of Illinois, 
I was faced by the baffling fact that prose- 
cutions, started as a part of the official 
routine for enforcing obedience to the 
Illinois eight-hour law, applying to women 
and girls, did not come to trial. That 
statute was no more self-enforcing than a 
federal amendment. 

These personal items are mentioned 
because, being related to the legal profes- 
sion through my father (who was in 


Dye taor en Gcuel clley 


Congress nearly thirty years continuously, 
beginning when I was not yet two years 
old) and by an uncle and a son; and having 
tried child labor cases in the old-time 
Chicago ‘‘justice shops,” I have acquired 
an attitude of sustained inquiry about 
methods of improving the law. 

This experience may, perhaps, be taken 
as symbolic also of the organizations which 
have, since its earliest draft was made 
public, steadily opposed a proposed blanket 
equality amendment to the Constitution. 
They are not newcomers in the field of 
activity in behalf of women. Many aspects 
of equality they desire, and have long been, 
and are now working for. But wisdom 
born of experience teaches all alike the 
lesson of caution. Slow and wearisome 
though the process may be, it is better to 
keep what has been won, and go steadily 
on getting good laws by votes backed by 
organization, than to gamble upon the 
chance of hoped-for quick winnings, and 
then lose. In this case the losses might be 
grievous indeed. 

Let us consider some gains which are 
too precious to be hazarded—among them, 
equa! guardianship, widows’ pensions, and 
the maternity and infancy law. Widows’ 
pensions are the growth of somewhat more 


than a quarter-century, having appeared 
at about the same time as juvenile courts 
and spread as these have done. A recent 
practical example illustrates their value. 

A young husband was a skilled elec- 
trician and a careful father who had in- 
sured his life when he married. His wife 
was an excellent housekeeper and by 
nature a judicious mother. But she had 
no money-earning skill, having been the 
youngest of a large family and kept at 
home to care for her aged mother by its 
older members, now all married, with other 
claims upon them, except an older sister. 
When quick pneumonia carried off the 
father, leaving twins two months old, the 
insurance lasted three months. Then the 
older sister’s savings were gradually used. 
These had never been large, because she 
had shared with her two beloved depen- 
dents her forty dollars a week which, in 
New York City, had required very careful 
spending. 

Not until the insurance was gone and 
the savings were melting away, did any 
one suggest that New York City, under 
the widows’ pensions law, pays out over 
three million dollars a year to keep chil- 
dren in the care of their widowed mothers. 
The good health of (Continued on page 102) 
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Resumé 


P NHE romance of my life 
began in boyhood, and I 
think my Uncle Jerry 
perhaps began it all. To us, in 
our quiet life, my Uncle Jerry 
was almost a legendary figure, 
and when he appeared in per- i 
son, and took me to Washington 
with him, I felt as if I had 
stepped into the heart of a 
story-book. He was so different 
from my gentle, lovable father, 
who seemed kin to him-only in 
his love of beauty and appre- 
ciation of the fine things of life. 
But perhaps my father might 
not have been quite so austere, 
save for my mother’s influence 
always keeping him in the nar- 
row way a country preacher 
must walk in, to hold his flock. 
The trip to Washington was 
the greatest event in my life. It 
was my first trip away from 
home, and it was there that for 
the first time I saw the girl who 
was to influence all my later 
life. I saw her but once, but 
the thought of Mimi Le Brun 
was implanted in my heart for 
all time for good or ill. She was 
the grand-daughter of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, and she sat 
at luncheon with him, her 
bright brown hair curling on 
her shoulders, a vivid peacock 
feather gleaming blue and green 
in her soft cap. I haunted the 
restaurant, after that, but I did 
not see her again, and her 
absence only etched the thought 
of her deeper in my mind. 
When we went home, Uncle 
Jerry called a family conference. 
I was his namesake, and he had 
determined, he said, to make me 
his heir. And that I might be 
properly educated for the place 
I should sometime occupy in 
the world, he would send me to 


Yale, pay my expenses, and 
supply me with a __ liberal 
allowance. 


For me, with my country 
training, the college world was 
an alien place. Partly through 
diffidence, I met few people and 
was ill at ease in the social 
affairs of the college. But one 
friend I made—Lionel Clark— 
by way of a sincere compliment 
of a story he had written for a 
composition class. It won his interest, and 
we began a literary friendship and soon 
began to write a play. He was from 
St. Louis, and one day I ventured to ask 
him if he knew Mimi Le Brun, and with a 
shock I learned that the girl I had been 
worshiping all these years was his cousin. 

It was a strange story, Lionel’s and the 
girl’s. They had been bred in the lavish 
expectation of great fortune. Their Sena- 
tor grandfather was rich, and they were his 


only heirs. But two years before his death 
20 
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the grandfather had married again, and 
had left his second wife all his fortune. The 
golden dreams of the young people had 
vanished like smoke, except for the favors 
they grudgingly accepted from the woman 
who had, as they felt, stolen their fortune 
from them. 

It seemed strange to me that they could 
accept anything from a woman for whom 
they seemed to feel only contempt and 
anger, but when Lionel invited me to be 
one of a summer house-party at his grand- 








father’s camp, the guest of Olga, the second 
wife, I could not resist accepting the in- 
vitation. Mimi Le Brun was to be there, 
and f should have been more than human 
if I could have missed the chance of seeing 
her again—of meeting her for the first time. 

The beauty of the country near the 
camp had its share in putting dreams in my 
heart. And as we rode toward camp, I 
dropped far behind the rest of the party, | 
and fancied myself a knight riding through 
the wildwood to meet my lady love. 
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Chapter III 


Y HORSE and I came at last to 
an open space which was clear 
of trees. As we approached it, 

E my eye was caught by something 
which lay directly in our path. It was a 
woman’s hat, a little Alpine-peaked thing 
of soft green felt, and stuck in the side, so 
that it slanted above the crown and caught 
the light in a gleam of iridescence, was a 
peacock’s feather! 

Cinderella’s Prince was no surer that 
the glass slipper belonged to the maiden 
he sought than was I that the hat with the 
shining feather belonged to Mimi Le Brun. 
I felt that she must be near, yet though 
my eyes swept the open space and the 
shaded depths beyond, I could see no sign 


. of her. I picked up the hat and had it in 


my hand when a man appeared suddenly 


~ at my right, rounding a great tamarack 


tree which had hidden him. He was on 
foot, was very tall, very dark, and wore 
riding clothes of irreproachable style and 
finish. He frowned when he saw me stand- 
ing with the hat in my hand. 

“Give it to me,” he said. 
Brun lost it.” 

I did not like his manner, but I handed 
him the hat, saying: “I am Jerry Chandler, 


“Miss Le 
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Lionel Clark’s guest. The rest of the party 
have ridden on.” 

He did not acknowledge my intro- 
duction of myself by giving me his own 
name.- ‘We heard them go,” he ‘said, 
and his words confirmed my belief that 
Mimi was not far away. 

I felt, however, that the presence of the 
dark man struck a jarring note in my 
romantic symphony. I would go away at 
once and leave her to him. 

But he surprised me by handing the hat 
back to me. “You might as well give it 
to her,” he said, “and Vl catch up with 
the rest.” 

He had hardly finished his sentence 
when he strode on to where his horse was 
hitched, and presently I heard the pound- 
ing of departing hoofs. 

In a whirl of conflicting emotions I dis- 
mounted and went toward the place where 
the man had emerged. At first I saw no 
one; then suddenly I was aware of a bright 
banner flaming against the naked whiteness 
of a group of birches. I had to look twice, 
however, to discover that the bright 
banner was a woman’s hair. Her riding 
clothes were of a rough gray cloth that 
melted into the background. She was 
leaning against one of the trees, and her 
back was toward me. 





I stood looking at her. It 
seemed incredible to me 
oo that I had met her 
* ge at last, lovelier than in 
all my dreams of her 


She was taller than when I had 
seen her last, but her hair was tied 
with a black ribbon, just as it had 
been tied when as a child she had 
lunched with her grandfather in the 
Senate restaurant. 

A twig snapped under my feet, and 
without turning she said, “I told you 
not to come back, Andy.” 

“It is not—Andy.” 

She flung herself around and looked 
at me, and it was then that I saw she 
had been crying. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. 

“Jerry Chandler.” 

“TLionel’s friend?” 

“Yes. I found your hat, and the 
man who came out of the woods said 
you were here.” 

“Andy Fuller—” She hesitated, 
but confessed the truth. “We were 
having a peach of a quarrel. I told him 
to go away and not to come back.” 

I just stood looking at her. It 
seemed to me incredible that I had 
met her at last, lovelier than in all my 
dreams of her, in spite of the tears 
which stained her cheeks. 

“IT always cry when I am angry,” 
she said. “Tt is a silly thing to do, but 
Andy made me furious. And I told 
him what I thought of him. I think he 
was afraid to come back.” 

“I am sure he must have been,” I 
told her; ‘‘he looked it.” 

She sat down on a log and took her 
hat from me. “So you are Jerry,” she 
said. “Lion has told me a lot about 
you. How did you happen to come 
through here? Where’s Lion?” 

“He went on with the others. But 


this was all so wonderful that I 
wanted to be alone in it.” 
She looked up at me. “Yes,” she 


said, “it is wonderful. You've never been 
here before?” 

I smiled down at her. 
anywhere.” 

I surprised her, I think, by my honest 
confession. I surprised, indeed, myself. 

“How interesting to know that you 
have it all before you!” 

“Well, it is.” I sat down on the other 
end of the log. I was almost afraid to 
breathe lest I spoil the enchantment of the 
moment. It was almost impossible to be- 
lieve that she was really there, so delicate, 
so fine. 

“This isn’t the first time I have seen 
you,” I went on. “You were in the Senate 
Restaurant, years ago, with your grand- 
father, and my uncle and I were eating 
lunch near you.” 

“How did you know who I was?” 

“T asked my uncle, and he said you were 
Mimi Le Brun.” 

Her dark-irised eyes were shadowed. 
“It was the last time I had grandfather all 
to myself. The next year he married Olga.” 

She seemed to float away from me on a 
sea of memory. I brought her back. 

“You had a peacock’s feather in your 
hat then. Do you always wear them?” 

“Oh—yes.” She stood up. ‘We must 


be going, or we shall be late for dinner.” 
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“When I get 
know 


She lifted her face to me. 
back to the camp, will everybody 
I have been crying?” 

I had to admit, ‘““They might.” 

“T’ll wet my handkerchief in the pool 
and freshen up a bit.” 

“Tet me wet mine.” 

I brought it back to her, and she had 
me hold a little mirror which she fished 
out of her pocket. She had, too, an 
infinitesimal powder-puff, and she touched 
her cheeks with it, and her nose and 
chin. Her own skin was rose-leaf, and 
she did not need any artificial aids, yet 
I must confess that the faint perfume 
of the powder, and her face so close to 
mine as I held the mirror, set my pulses 
pounding. She put on her hat, and we 
went together to where her horse was tied 
to a tree. 

“What did you think,” she asked, as we 
rode along, ‘‘when you found my hat?” 

“T wondered how it came there. I 
thought there might have been an acci- 
dent.” 

“There wasn’t,” 
Andy.” 

She made no further explanation, and 
there was silence for several moments, 
while I was consumed with curiosity as 
to what the dark man could have done 
that she should throw her hat at him. 

She spoke again, after a while, of her 


dryly. “I threw it at 


grandfather. “Did you hear any of his 
speeches?” 
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“Wasn’t he wonderful?” 

“Ves. I used to hang over the gallery 
rail to listen.” 

“T must have been there sometimes 
when you were, hanging over the gallery 
rail. How queer to think that we were 
both there! Lionel has told you about 
Olga. It was dreadful for all of us. She 
is pretty, isn’t she? And old men are vain. 
She flattered him.” 

The note of sophistication in all that 
she said hurt me. “Perhaps he really loved 
her.” 

There was a flash of jealousy. 
loved us—he loved me; 
at the last.” 

“T am sure he did not forget you,” I said 
earnestly; “‘he couldn’t have forgotten.” 

“But there was the will,” sharply, “leay- 
ing her everything, and leaving us out.” 
Her breath was coming quickly. “It 
wasn’t just the money—although that 
meant a great deal to us. It was the for- 
getfulness that hurt.” 

Yet I think that my defense of her 
* grandfather pleased her and formed a link 
between us, and that she was kinder to 
me because of it. 

For she was not kind to everybody. I 
was to find that out as I knew her better. 
She could wrap herself in her little mantle 
of remoteness and thus withdraw from 
those who disturbed her or whom she dis- 
liked. She had this manner, to some ex- 
tent, with Olga. It was the one flaw that 
I found in her—that she could accept 
favors and yet seem to scorn them. 


“But he 
yet he forgot us 
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\ HEN we reached the house, we found 
nobody about. Mimi left me, and 
I went to my room, where Lionel was 
getting into white flannels. ‘We are all 
going over to the Bradleys’ for a dance,” 
he told me, “so you'll have to change ” 


Peacock Feathers 


“Where were you?” he asked presently. 
“When I looked around, you were out of 
sight.” 

“T rode through the woods. 
cousin.” 

“Andy Fuller said you were with her. 
What happened to Andy? He was terribly 
grouchy.” 

“T think he and Miss Le Brun had 
quarreled.” 

“They are always quarreling. And don’t 
call her ‘Miss Le Brun’; everything here 
is first names. It’s a rule of the camp.” 

When I came back from my bath, I 
asked, “Who is Andy Fuller?” 

“You wouldn’t have to ask that if you 
lived in St. Louis. His father and his 
grandfather were at the head of a great 
coffee house. Money to burn! He wants 
to marry Mimi—and he’ll get her before 
he is through with it.” 

My heart seemed to stop beating. 
she in love with him?” 

“No; but the chances are she’ll marry 
him. He isn’t used to having people say 
‘no’ to him, and he is very masterful. A 
man like that usually gets what he wants 
in the end.” 

Across the years came the echo of Uncle 
Jerry’s voice, “Jf you want to win a woman, 
make yourself her master.” 
me then as a rather attractive theory; it 
was hateful to me now. 

“She seems very young,” I said, “to 
think of marrying.” 

“Well, she is. But even after her début 
she’s not likely to find any one with more 
money than Andy.” 


I met your 


A 


WANTED to flare into a denunciation 

of his worldliness. I wanted to tell him 
that a girl like Mimi Le Brun, a little lovely 
thing like Mimi, would not give herself to 
any man until she found her mate; that 
she would not give herself to any man who 
failed to climb with her to the heights; that 
she was too young now to know what love 
really meant. But when she was taught— 

I had the sense, however, to hold my 
tongue. Lionel would laugh at my rhap- 
sodies. He wouldn’t understand, and he 
would find out how I felt about Mimi. I 
couldn’t risk that. No one must find out: 
it was too sacred. 

When we were dressed, we went into the 
great living-room where most of Olga’s 
guests were assembled. I saw Andy Fuller, 
towering above the other men. I was glad 
he did not tower above me. I could match 
his inches with my own, and I had more 
than his breadth of shoulder. I had, too, 
enough boyish vanity to believe that I 
could match him in looks. Lionel had 
slapped me on the shoulder as we left our 
rooms, saying: 

“You're stunning in those clothes, Jerry. 
Don’t let anybody put things over on you.” 

I knew what he meant. I had confessed 
to him a certain shyness I had felt in 


accepting Olga’s invitation. “I’m not 
like your friends, Lion.” 
“You don’t have to be,” he told me. 


“Just keep a stiff upper lip and don’t let 
them see that you feel the difference.” 

Yet I did feel the difference, none the 
less, and stood a little on the outside of the 
group of young people, seeing Bernice in 
the midst of them looking like a bit of 
flame in her amber satin gown as the light 
of the fire shone on her. 

Mimi was not there when I first came in, 
but presently I saw her approaching 


It had come to . 


through the door of the living-room which 
led to what Lionel called “the harem.” Olga 
had given the men one wing of the house 
and the women the other. Her own suite 
separated the two. I was surprised that 
there were no older people to keep the Ogre 
company. I was to learn the reason later. 


Meat in the doorway was not the Mimi 

of the afternoon. She seemed to have 
grown up ina moment. She wore a trail- 
ing dress of a deep shimmering blue, and 
on a thin chain around her neck was a 
pendant—an old French jewel set with 
emeralds and sapphires and opals. She 
told me afterward that this pendant was 
the last thing her grandfather had given 
her. It was now her only ornament. Her 
burnished hairwasdressed highon her head, 
and this, too, gave her a grown-up air. 

From the moment of her entrance she ~ 
was the center of things. I did not see 
her speak to Andy Fuller, but he stood 
beside her with an air of ownership which 
I resented furiously. 

I was, as it were, on the fringes of the 
crowd, but at last Mimi saw me and 
nodded. I did not join her. In her prin- 
cess-like presence I was gripped by self- 
consciousness. I felt that I must not pre- 
sume on her friendliness of the afternoon. 
I wished desperately that some one would 
come and talk to me, so that Mimi would 
not see me standing there alone. 

It was Olga who took me finally under 
her wing. She approached me in her slow 
way, waving a great feather fan. She was 
very gorgeous in spangled silver and, I 
must admit, very beautiful. 

“You won’t mind,” she said, ‘af I put 
you next tome at dinner? The last arrival 
always gets the seat of honor. But I know 
you men would rather be between two 
pretty girls.” 

“T wouldn’t,” I said honestly. ; 

I think she liked that, and we laughed 
together. 

“You don’t know any of them very 
well, do you?” she asked. 

“No one but Lionel.” 

“Well, it is always hard to get started 
in a crowd like this. I still feel that Iam 
not acquainted. They have all been com- 
ing every year, but this is my first summer. 
And I invited this particular crowd because 
of Lionel and Mimi. I wanted them to have 
a good time. I might have asked some of 
my own friends, but they wouldn’t—fit in.” 
She hesitated. ‘My friends are different.” 

I knew what she meant. Her beauty 
would carry her far with men. It had 
carried her on to marriage with a dis- 
tinguished gentleman. But it would not 
carry her far socially with women. Her 
money would be more potent there. 
I think that her real reason for inviting the 
young crowd was that she could get on — 
with them better than with their elders, 
and she felt that friendship with them 
might be an entering wedge. 

Bernice was on the other side of me at 
dinner. Mimi was across the table, with 
Andy Fuller next to her. As the meal 
progressed I saw them talking earnestly. 

Bernice saw them, too. ‘He is apologiz- 
ing to Mimi,” she said, “he is always 
doing it.” 

““And—does she forgive him?” 

Bernice shrugged her slender shoulders. 
It was a gesture I had noted among the 
girls of her crowd. It was indeed, a subtle 
reminder of their (Continued on page 222) 
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“Real life isn’t like that,’”’? Andy 


“Even if she had married him, do you think she would have loved 


FACED each other—two tall, young cockerels. 


went on. 


ay = 


had 


The thing is preposterous 


him when she had to wash his dishes and cook his food? 
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Mountains, more 
than anything else 
in nature, offer an 
unending lure. 
Always the mys- 
tery of that next 
step, that farther 
turning. The sea 
is immobile com- 
pared with them. 
Aswetramped the 
brown trails, the 
peaks marched 
and wheeled 
about us, stepping 
into view or dis- 
appearing, look- 
ing upon us now 
with a white and 
glittering face, in- 
terposing sudden- 
ly ashaggy shoul- 
der hoary with 
ancient conifers. 
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AVE you two good feet, and legs that you can 

command to your bidding? Put a change of 

linen, a cake of soap, a toothbrush, a sweater, a 

comb, and a pair of sneakers into your knapsack, clothe 

yourself in khaki shirt and knickers, with an orange tie 
for le beau geste, and come to paradise. 

It is easy to get there, and paradise is even more para- 
disical than you have dreamed. The only thing that 
keeps many persons from reaching it is that they don’t 
really believe there is any such animal. The only way 
they know of being happy is to be miserable, to suffer, to 
take infinite pains, loaded with the trappings of a civiliz- 
ation that has grown too heavy for us. Just to go, in 
freedom, on their own two feet, free from guides, clatter, 
paraphernalia, that is beyond their dreaming. 

Yet here is a record of es- 
cape. It is possible to any 
one who loves the great 
moods of nature, who seeks 
something fresh, different, 
who wants the vast and 
simple contacts of earth at 
her noblest, and who is not 
too desperately trapped by 
the huge, domineering city to 
believe in far horizons. A 
very little money, a brief 
space of time, and your own 
sound body—that is all 
that’s required. 

Our American mountains 
have had the genius to ex- 
tend their majestic reaches | 
a good long way from our 
populous centers. Especially 
far from the eastern edge of 
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the continent. Yet it is only a three-day trip from New 
York to the very heart of them, and the way there has 
been smoothed beyond the belief of any who have not 
taken it. The train sets you at the very gate; a motor 
trip of a morning’s span brings you to the end of wheels 
and noise, makes you free of the trails that twist and 
climb, hang perilously to precipices, dip down to flower- 
sweet valleys, rise to snow-freshened peaks. The past is 
an eon away, the present an affair of deep silences and 
strange music, in the company of the great gray-green 
giants whose immemorial repose wraps you round. 

I know, because I have been there. 

There were two of us, and we meant to escape—‘“‘to 
leave it all behind”—if only for a month. New York is 
too fierce a mistress; more and more she drives her ser- 
vants to an exhausted re- 
bellion. We wished to get 
somewhere where never a 
wheel could come, where no 
newspapers exploited morn- 
ing, noon, and night the 
savageries of civilized life, 
where people were few and 
trees numerous. We sought 
an air untainted by facto- 
ries, nights unviolated by 
electric signs. We wanted 
the feel of mother earth 
under our feet, and the 
sound of the wind in pine 
needles, sighing through 
spaces that held no echo of 
human voices. 

And so, one suffocating 
afternoon, we mingled with 
the (Continued on page 203) 
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Lakes lay scatter- 
ed in the most 
unlikely places, or 
found the one in- 
evitable spot. 
Their color was 
that wonderful 
shade of turquoise 
that only glacial 
waters know, but 
it had many va- 
riations. Now it 
reflected the sky 
and was bluer 
than it was green; 
again, ruffled by 
the wind, it turn- 
ed dark sapphire 
or danced with 
white hands flung. 
The shapes of 
these lakes were 
as changeful as 
the hues they took 
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Albert sRayson Terhune 


begins here the story of that wonderful dog of his, son 


of . Lad, 


that will be the last chapter; 


Wol 


T WAS not Wolf’s day. Few days 
were Wolf’s days. Wolf had an in- 
born gift for ill luck. Trouble was his 
birthright. There are such dogs, even 

as there are such people. More than once 
the fierce red-gold collie had the wit and 
the grit to make Trouble his servant, 
rather than his tyrant. But not on this 
day. 

There is a fire-blue little lake in the 
North Jersey hinterland, with soft green 
hills that encircle it as though they loved it. 
On its eastern shore, facing the sunset 
across the water, a point of sloping land 
runs out—a point that is a hillside lawn, 
girdled by two-hundred-year-old oaks. 

On an oak-framed plateau above the 
point is an old, rambling, vine-clad, gray 
stucco house, red-roofed and trimmed 
with black-brown timbers. Behind the 
house and the barns which lie in a hollow a 
hundred yards from it, the oak-grove hill- 
side rises gently again for a furlong, with 
the driveway winding through it, until it 
ends in the highroad. Beyond the road 
stretch anew the meadows and the wood- 
lands of The Place, with the mountain 
forests behind them. 

Here, with the Mistress and the Master 
whose chum he was, dwelt Sunnybank Lad, 
glorious mahogany-and-snow collie, whose 
eyes had a soul back of them. Here Lad 
lived out his sixteen years of gallant life 
and of d’Artagnan-like adventure. Here he 
died, in the fulness of serene old age, and 
here he sleeps, near the house he loved and 
guarded. 

Some of you have read the tales of Lad’s 
exploits in ‘Lad, a Dog’; and you may re- 
member his dainty and temperamental 
gold-and-white mate, Lady; and Bruce, 
the beautiful giant collie without flaw of 
nature or of physique. If so, you will also 
recall Wolf, the stormy little son of Lad and 
Lady. (More of you will remember reading, 
a few months ago, in the newspapers, the 
account of Wolf’s hero-death. For nearly 
every paper in America devoted much 
space to this splendid climax of his tumul- 
tuous life.) 

Lad went through his eventful, long 
career, serene and loved, his dashing adven- 
tures bringing him vast credit and admira- 


tion. Bruce, the Beautiful, lived out a 
serene tenure of days, petted, praised, 
happy. 


Even Rex, the giant crossbreed at the 
lodge-gate, seldom got into serious trouble 
—at least seldom until a blizzard day you 
may have read of—a day when his murder- 
battle with old Laddie in the snow-choked 
forests behind The Place found its ending 
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who died a heros death last June. 


But 


tells about 


this one 


Off Day 
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in a knife-thrust through his insane heart. 

With Wolf, in his early years, it was 
different. Wolf was born to Trouble. 
And he ran true to form. 

Within him throbbed the loyal, staunch, 
uncannily wise nature of his mighty sire, 
Lad. But through his veins, too, frisked 
the temperamental wildness of his mother, 
Lady. The two strains did not blend. 
They warred. Bit by bit, the Lad strain 
predominated, but only after several Bene 
had passed. 

For instance, it was the heritage of 
Laddie’s unafraid and chivalrous soul 
which at the last made Wolf throw his life 
away gaily and gloriously to save a worth- 
less cur. But in his early years, the mix- 
ture of Lad and Lady in his make-up was 
as incongruous as the clash of flint and 
steel. The result often took the form of one 
hundred percent bad luck for the strange 
young dog. 

Wolf’s ill fortune began when his fuzzily 
pudgy, grayish-yellow puppy body shaped 
up into something approaching maturity, 
and when the indeterminate fuzz merged 
into a ruddy gold coat. Collie puppies, up 
to four months, are adorably pudgy and 
fluffy and appealing. That is why the 
poorest of them find ready purchasers at 
that stage. Not until the roundness of body 
and indeterminate shape of head and fore- 
face set into their permanent lines can the 
most expert beholder tell with certainty 
what the young collie is going to develop 
into. 

It was so with Wolf. His sire and dam, 
each in a wholly different way, were 
glorious specimens of the highest type of 
thoroughbred. Their son, Wolf, was as 
high-born as they. His was the heritage of 
collie perfection. But he missed this 
heritage by a mile. 

The Mistress and the Master watched 
with increasing gloom their hopes of a son 
of Lad and Lady which should combine the 
best points of both parents. They had 
bragged happily of breeding such a collie as 
should be a pride to The Place, at dog 
shows and at home. 

Wolf was not such a collie. He was 
undersized, though wirily powerful and as 
lithe as a panther. His coat, which should 
have been wavily abundant, was as short 
and as thick as a chow’s, and it was not un- 
like a chow’s in texture and growth. His 
bushy tail was three inches too short. His 
head was broad where it should have been 
chiseled into classic lines. His muzzle was 
not long enough for the rest of his head. 
The “stop” above it was too prominent. 
His glowing dark eyes were round, not 


in an equally pale-gold cage. 


almond-shaped or slanted as called for in 
the “Standard of the Breed.” 

In brief, he was not a true type of collie, 
though of royally pure lineage. He was a 
throwback—a throwback almost to the 
ancestral wolves which form the trunk and 
roots of the collie family-tree. Indeed, it 
was this queer outward resemblance to a 
young timber wolf which gave him his 
name. 

Yet he was beautiful, in his own odd 
way, and he was surpassingly strong and 
swift. That broad brain-space of his was 
vibrant with incipient wisdom. 

The fact remained that he was anything 
but a show-type of collie and that he gave 
no sign of reflecting future credit on The 
Place or on his breeders. He would have 
been sold, in those early days, except that 
nobody would pay a decent price for such a 
dog,and because the Mistress—whowas the 
natural protector of all The Place’s weak 
and luckless Little People—pitied him. 

From the first, Wolf gave to the Mistress 
the absolute loyal devotion which had 
always been given her by Lad. This devo- 
tion did not keep Wolf, in puppyhood, 
from transgressing The Place’s every law 
and winning for himself a repute for sheer 
naughtiness which strained all the Mis- 
tress’s gentle patience. He was a trouble 
center, seemingly a changeling in dispo- 
sition and in luck, as well as in body. His 
elfin cleverness served only to intensify 
this, and it blurred the traits ab-stegd: 
fastness he had inherited from Lad. 

From the beginning, as I have said, he 
was the adoring, if erratic, slave of ‘the 
Mistress. He loved the Master, too, inonly | 
a lesser degree. For the rest ‘of mankind 
or womankind he had not the slightest 
use to the day of his death. He endured 
them when he must, and kept out of their 
way when he could. He resented. with 
slashing teeth any effort at-familiarity 
from the world at large. Children were the 
sole exceptions. Like the Mistress and like 
Lad, he had an odd sense of protection for 
anything defenceless. Yet there was one 
of The Place’s Little People which Wolf 
failed to recognize at first glance as bélong- 
ing to the helpless class. Thereby hangs 
this story. - 

It began on a day when a well-meaning 
friend sent the Mistress a pale-gold canary 
The Place 
was a bird sanctuary. Never a year when 
at least a score of nests were not built 
among the heavy wisteria vines that 
draped the house and the verandas. The 
big trees of the lakeside lawn were vocal 
with song. There was bird-music from 





MARTING under blows and black injustice, Wolf ran on, flitting through the shadows with the 
furtive, sidewise- gait of a timber-wolf. Suddenly he halted in his run. His unguided feet had 
brought him near the high road. And there he was brought up, standing, by the sound of a child’s sobbing 
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gray dawn till dark, in summer and spring. 
As sensibly send a bottle of nice clean sand 
to the Sahara as a tame singing bird to 
that abode of song. 

The undesired gift was made welcome. 
The gilt cage was hung in the alcove of the 
dining-room bay window. The canary 
swung there and screeched his heart out 
with gusts of shrill music, in sorry contrast 
to the myriad liquid notes of song-sparrow 
and thrush and robin and catbird artd 
oriole in the sweet old trees outside. 

Wolf found a house door open and 
strolled interestedly into the dining-room, 
where, at the Mistress’s instructions, the 
Master was hanging the shiny cage in the 
alcove arch. The canary hopped feverishly 
about, chirping in falsetto excitement. The 
cage, on its gilded spring, swung jerkily up 
and down in the flare of morning sunlight. 

To Wolf, this was-a most engaging, if 
puzzling, sight. Never in his single year of 
life had he seen a captive bird or a gor- 
geous and fascinatingly jiggling cage. He 
gave vent to his feelings by jumping up and 
trying to get the scent of this queer new 
creature at close quarters. For a dog relies 
most on his sense of smell and least on his 
eyes. A peculiar sight must be verified by 
his nostrils. 

Wolf’s blunt young nose rapped the 
metal floor of the cage and set it to jiggling 
tenfold, while the canary squawked loud 
terror at the impact. 

“Down!”? commanded the Master, an- 
gered at what seemed to him an act 
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of wanton puppyish mischief. “Down!” 

He enforced his order by a sharp rap 
of his open knuckles across the collie’s hips. 

At the word and the blow, Wolf dropped 
to the floor, almost midway in a second 
spring. There he stood, in no way cowed, 
but resentful and wondering. He was still 
young enough to be bewildered by pro- 
hibitions whose nature and meaning he 
could not understand. An older dog gets 
to taking them philosophically for granted. 

Apparently, in leaping up to get the 
scent of that wildly hopping bird, Wolf had 
broken some involved law. The Master’s 
single mandate of “Down!” would have 
sufficed, without the knuckle-rap. 

“Leave that cage alone, Wolf,” went on 
the angered voice, speaking incisively 
now. ‘Leave it alone!” 

The dog comprehended. Here was 
something else that must be avoided, 
something else that a collie must remember 
to keep away from. Nevertheless the 
memory of the slap rankled. Glumly 
Wolf left the room and the house. He 
knew he was in disgrace. Disgrace cuts 
into a sensitive dog like a whiplash. 

The next noon, Wolf was drowsing on 
a rug in the raftered living-room, midway 
between the two open porch doors. The 
day was sultrily hot. Here, close to the 
floor and between the two doors, there was 
a cool breath of draft. A collie has a genius 
for finding such spots, when summer heat 
makes his heavy coat a burden. 

The Mistress and the Master and a guest 
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were sitting on the porch in the few minutes 
before lunch should be announced. A 
maid was going to and fro between dining- 
room and kitchen, arranging the table. 

Dogs have certain vast advantages over 
humans. A human can see farther and 
more distinctly, except in the dark, than 
can a dog. But a human can not hear 
with half the acuteness or with half the 
understanding of a dog, while a human’s 
sense of smell is to a dog’s as a baby’s 
rattle to a machine gun. 

-Scent is a dog’s surest and strongest 
sense. It verifies or corrects his other 
senses. (That is why a dog is not interested 
in his own image in the mirror. His nos- 
trils tell him no other dog is facing him 
there. He believes his nose and therefore 
discredits his eyes.) 

By dint of smell and of hearing, now, - 
Wolf became aware of a new and forbidden 
presence in the near-by dining-room. He 
knew that the kitchen cat—an ill-favored 
pinkish-brown feline—had slipped into the 
room in the wake of the maid and was 
hiding there, under the table. This was 
the days when long tablecloths were still 
in vogue, offering cave-like hiding-places 
for such intruders. 

The maid went out to the kitchen again, 
closing the door behind her. Wolf heard 
the canary chirp loudly in fear. 

With a worried interest in a scene whose 
nature he foresaw, he got up from the rug 
and strolled into the dining-room. He 
arrived iust in time to see a pinky-brown 
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Wolf heard the canary chirp 

loudly in fear. With a worried 

interest in the scene, he 

strolled into the dining-room 
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had sneaked into the dining-room 


shape leap upward and attach its talon 
claws to the bottom of the cage. 

The flimsy spring broke. Down 
upon the hardwood floor, with a 
metallic clash, tumbled the cage. 
To shield the wildly fluttering canary 
from the probing claws, Wolf bounded 
forward, growling sharp menace at the 
marauder. ‘The cat fled, spitting, as 
he rushed at her, and took refuge 
beneath the table with its sheltering 
cloth. 

Under the cloth dived Wolf in puni- 
tive pursuit. The cat twined herself 
amid the table’s tangle of carved cen- 
tral legs, whence the dog sought in 
vain to dislodge her. 

At the same instant the Mistress 
and the Master came hurrying in, 
drawn by the resonant clatter of the 
fallen cage. The guest—a portly and 
uninvited neighbor named Glure, 
whom some of you semember—fol- 
lowed. 

There on the floor, amid a halo of 
spattered birdseed and water, lay 
the cage, its panic-stricken occupant 
beating frantically against the bars 
with frayed yellow wings. There, too, 
protruding from under the tablecloth, 
appeared Wolf’s tail and a part of one 
hindleg. 

The picture told its own story to 
the Master and to Glure. The dog 


and, disobeying orders, had knocked 
down the cage. Then, hearing the 
footsteps of the humans, he had 
crawled under the table to hide. 

Without a word the Master seized 
the dog’s wolf-brush tail, yanked him 
forth into the light; pointed to the 
overturned cage which the Mistress 
was righting; and slapped the collie 
heavily across the loins, twice. The 
punishment was accompanied by a word 
or’so of gruff rebuke which hurt worse than 
did the blows. 

Wolf made no attempt to escape, nor 
did he cringe. -He stood there, mute, 
sullen, submissive, under the manual and 
verbal onslaught. He was uncannily wise, 
this slender young throw-back collie. He 
knew he was being punished for another’s 
fault, and he knew that this was unjust. 
But he was already old enough to know 
that justice is not an infallible human 
attribute, and that men are prone to follow 
temper rather than reason in dealing with 
dogs. His Master—his god—was striking 
him. Wherefore the young collie stood 
mute and statue-like and took his harsh 
treatment unflinchingly. 

The Place’s luncheon guest, Mr. Hamil- 
car Q. Glure, was thrilled with horror at 
the canary’s mishap. Righteous indigna- 
tion surged up within him. As the Master 
drew back from the second blow, Mr. Glure 
brought his own ham-like right hand down 
resoundingly across Woli’s hps. 

In less than a second Glure was reeling 
backward across the room, stamping to 
regain his balance, which had been im- 
periled by the lightning onslaught of a 
snarling, red-gold demon. He was bellow- 
ing loudly for help. 

At Glure’s alien touch Wolf had ceased 
all at once to be proudly submissive to 
punishment. Ina flash he had hurled him- 
self at the throat of his assailant with the 
eager. intent of severing the fat man’s 
jugular. He missed the throat by a matter 
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He arrived just in time to see a pinky-brown shape leap 
upward and attach its talon claws to the bottom of the cage 


of inches, as his victim staggered back, 
and his razor-teeth slashed at the unflung 
fat hand which sought to fend him off. 

“Wolf!” yelled the Master. 

At the call Wolf desisted from his cam- 
paign of homicide.. Quivering all over, 
he left the bawling and stamping Glure 
and faced his owner. ‘There he stood, his 
big dark eyes fixed on the face of the man 
who was his god, the man who had power 
of life and death over him. 

The Master eyed him a moment in 
silence. Then he said quietly, “Out!” 

The dog dropped his head and tail and 
pattered miserably from the room. He 
had been ordered away like any worthless 
puppy. The insult rankled. 

“Drop that chair, please, Glure,” went on 
the Master in the same tone, turning to his 
guest. “He won’t go for youagain. You're 
in no danger. I’m sorryhe tackledyou. But 
it isn’t safe or wise to hit another man’s dog. 
I can’t blame him for what he did.” 

Glure, lowering the chair he had caught 
up as a weapon, became aware of his own 
bitten hand—an item the Master had not 
perceived. Before the guest could call 
attention to the hurt, the Mistress spoke. 
She had been setting down the cage when 
Wolf had flown at Glure. 

“T called to you not to strike him, dear,” 
she said to her husband. ‘You didn’t 
hear me. Wolf didn’t deserve punishing. 
It wasn’t he who upset the cage.” 

“Tt wasn’t, eh?” demanded the Master. 
“Nobody else could have done it. How 
do you know it wasn’t?” 


“Because I know Wolf,” was the confi- 
dent answer. ‘Yesterday you told him to 
leave the cage alone. It isn’t like him to—” 

“Tt isn’t like him to go sneaking under 
the table, either,” countered the Master. 
“He never showed a streak of cowardice 
before. But that’s what he did when he 
heard us coming in.” 

“T think not,” she contradicted. ‘Yes, 
T know he was going under the table when 
we saw him. But he wasn’t hiding. I 
believe he had some honest reason for 
going there. Wait a minute.” 

She lifted the white cloth that hung low 
over the table side. There, revealed, was 
the pink-brown kitchen cat, cowering 
amid the central legs in a praiseworthy 
quest for privacy. The storm of warfare, 
outside, in the room had reduced her to 
moveless terror. To one half-sheathed 
claw was sticking the single yellow feather 
she had been able to impale in her futile 
grabs for the bird. 

The sight told i's own story. The Mis- 
tress looked from the scared cat to the 
Master. He did not meet her eye. She 
said nothing. Nor was there triumph or 
even reproach in her look. Nothing but 
sorrow. 

That was the Mistress’s way. Without 
scolding or scowling or disciplining, she 
always managed to convey her meaning. 
Wherefore folk loved her and sought to 
win her approval. 

“You're right,” said the Master briefly. 
“Tt was rotten of me.” 

“Pshaw!” (Continued on pa ge 152) 


ln his first message to Congress, 
President Coolidge said: “If 
any one doubts the need of con- 
certed action by the states of the 
nation for this purpose |educa- 
tion| it is only necessary to con- 
sider the appalling figures of 
illiteracy representing a condt- 
tion which does not vary very 
much in all parts of the Unton. 
I do not favor the making of 
appropriations from the Na- 
tional Treasury to be expended 


OME mighty reforms have 
swept over this nation during 
the past century. Slavery was 
abolished, woman’s suffrage 

has come, and prohibition, whatever 
we may feel about it, has been won. 
The next reform on the calendar is 
the removal of illiteracy, and it is the 
most hopeful, the easiest of all to win. 
It is hopeful because of the eagerness 
of the illiterates to learn, and the 
rapidity, the almost miraculous prog- 
ress, most of them make in school, and 
easy because of the large number of 
educated persons in this country to 
encourage, aid, and teach them. 
There are few in America who do 
not know of the “moonlight schools,” 
and how men and women, even aged 
ones, have gone to these schools at 
night and learned to read their first 
books through in four or five weeks, 
and to write their own letters in two 
or three weeks—some, in even less 
time These schools, opened first in 
the mountains of Kentucky, have 
taught the educational world new 
things. The mass of illiterates, it had 
been supposed, were unable to learn, 
and moreover, were content with 
their lot. When hundreds of men and 
women came trooping over the hills 
to school, the great-grandmother hob- 
bling along with the rest, it was an 
index to what was. stirring in the 
hearts and minds of illiterates—their de- 
sire, their burning desire to learn. This was 
the first experiment made in America to 
wipe out illiteracy from a given locality, 
and, so far as is known, in any part of the 
world. These schools were established espe- 
cially for adult illiterates; teachers visited 
them in their homes, talked with them, in- 
vited them to school, encouraged them, and 
waited at the schoolhouse expecting to see 
a scattering few appear. One hundred 
and fifty was the number expected to sit 
down to the feast of knowledge on that 
bright moonlight evening in September, 
rgit. Fifty teachers waited in fifty differ- 
ent schoolhouses among the hills, with 
books and school supplies in hand to equip 
that number—waited fearful, some of 
them, that no pupils would come to claim 
their opportunity. And then came that 
never-to-be-forgotten rush of young men 
and women, middle-aged men and women, 
and old men and women, that overwhelmed 
the teachers and taxed the instructional 
capacity of the whole county, making it 
necessary to draft doctors, lawyers, and 
all educated citizens to satisfy their vo- 
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On a bright moonlight evening in September fifty teachers waited in fifty 
hundred and fifty adult pupils—waited fearful, some of them, that no 
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Ten Million Men and Women, as Ig- 
Child of Three, Need the Opportunity 


By Cora Wilson Stewart 


racious appetites for knowledge. How 
pathetic was their joy in a little achieve- 
ment! Things that had always been re- 
garded as commonplace were touched with 
a strange, new pathos, became dramatic. 

“Glory to God, I’ll never have to make 
my mark any more,” shouted an old man 
upon learning to write his name. 

“There, I can tell a one-dollar bill from 
a two-dollar bill,’’ exclaimed a pretty and 
intelligent-looking woman of twenty-six. 
“J never knew the difference between 
them before.” 

“T wouldn’t take $10,000 for what I have 
learned,” wrote John Dehart, a man aged 
thirty-one, as he wrote his first short letter 
—a feat performed after five evenings in 
school and worth, at his valuation, $2000 
a lesson. 

“What would you take for your ability 
to read, Mrs. Lyttleton?” asked T. J. 
Coates, State Supervisor of Rural Schools 
of a woman, aged sixty-five, at the end 
of her first three weeks in school. 

“T wouldn’t take a million dollars for it,” 
came back the answer promptly. 

Truly, there are ways of becoming sud- 


denly rich without inheriting millions 
from some relative or making it by specula- 
tion. An illiterate laborer in Greensboro, 
N. C., recently inherited several millions 
from an uncle in the Texas oil fields. He 
was sought at the mill where he worked by 
a reporter, who asked: 

“Now that you are a millionaire, what 
will you do with your newly-acquired 
wealth? What do you plan to buy first?” 

In moments like this, the heart’s desire 
can not be concealed. ‘First, I want to 
learn to read and write, and next I want 
to buy a home,” he said. 

Though he had millions, yet he was 
poor, because illiterate, and though this 
old woman in the moonlight school had 
but her mountain cabin, she was rich be- 
cause she had the ability to read, the key 
to the treasure-house of knowledge. 

The reaction of these first illiterates to 
their opportunity was encouraging, but to 
make a further test, a more illiterate 
county was invaded, where illiterate 
neighbors made the unlettered Jess con- 
spicuous; where the disgrace sat more 
lightly and the need seemed less urgent 
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schoolhouses among the Kentucky hills, with books and supplies to equip one 
pupils would come to claim their opportunity. And twelve hundred came 


we Read. 


norant of the Printed Word as Your 
the Education Bill will Give Them 


Organizer of the Famous 
Moonlight Schools of Kentucky 


than where contact with the educated was 
more frequent. Out of one thousand 
illiterates visited, only two refused their 
chance. One of these was a woman who 
said ‘‘she didn’t know B from bull’s foot 
and was glad of it,” and the other was a 
preacher who said he “didn’t know a letter 
in the book, and he thanked God for it.” 
This was a spirit of bravado which the 
teachers understood and conquered, and 
these two, when they had learned, were 
prouder of their achievements than the 
rest. 

It was a crusade against ignorance—a 
tournament attended with all the joy and 
glamour of contest and battle. The scene in 
the schoolroom was not that of ordinary 
class work. Men and women gripped the 
pen and would not let it go until they had 
mastered its power; leaned to the book and 
seemed not merely to seize their oppor- 
tunity, but to clutch at it, as if they 
feared it might escape them. 

It touched the hearts of all observers to 
see their eagerness, and filled the teachers 
with a new spirit of devotion. 

“Tt is like letting them into an enchanted 


garden, isn’t it?” said Charles Hanson 
Towne, the poet. Yes, but more like open- 
ing prison doors and letting them out of a 
dungeon. 

“The best thing about the moonlight 
schools,” said Dr. Phillips, then Editor of 
the Red Cross Magazine “‘is that they have 
made education dramatic.” He meant 
that they had made education appear 
dramatic. Education has always been 
dramatic. No greater tragedy can come to 
a human being than to be compelled to go 
through life illiterate, and there is no more 
satisfying climax in all Shakespearean 
drama than that moment in a man’s life 
when some teacher strikes the shackles of 
ignorance from him and sets him free upon 
the broad highway of knowledge. 

The first call to illiterates brought 
twelve hundred men and women out to 
school. This was in a Kentucky county, 
but other states in their pioneering found 
the illiterates no less responsive. Okla- 
homa, in her state-wide campaign against 
illiteracy, redeemed 5000 in one year, 
North Carolina organized her teachers, her 
press, and her public-spirited citizens, then 


directly on local education, but 
I do consider it a fundamenta 
requirement of National Activ- 
ity which, accompanied by alliea 
subjects of welfare, is worthy 
of a separate department and a 
dlace in the Cabinet.” A bil. 
creating a Department of Edu- 
cation is now before Congress. 
It is known as the Education 
Bill; refer to it by that name 
when you ask your Senators ana 
Representatii'e to support tt 


gathered in 10,000 illiterates and 
taught them in one session of moon- 
light schools. Georgia redeemed 
17,982 in a five months’ campaign. 
These were pioneer strokes, but the 
call to books has been sounded by one 
state after another during the past 
decade, and whether it has been to 
the illiterate fisherman on the coast of 
Maryland, the illiterate immigrant on 
the coast of California, the illiterate 
Mexicans in New Mexico, the Indians 
in Oklahoma, or the white and colored 
illiterates throughout the mountains 
and the valleys of the South, it has 
been always with the same result— 
men and women thronged into the 
schools, strove to make up for the 
time they had lost, and begged for a 
longer term when the session closed. 
We have learned a few things about 
illiteracy. One of these is that if 
millions remain enslaved in bondage, 
it is not by their own choice or desire, 
but a condition enforced upon them 
by circumstances — circumstances 
which those who have enjoyed the 
benefits of education at public or 
private expense have it in their power 
to relieve. In a decade we have pro- 
gressed far beyond the age when 
Edward Everett uttered these words, 
“When the time for éducation has 
gone by, the man must, in ordinary 
cases, be launched upon the world a 
benighted human being, scarcely elevated 
above the beasts that perish, and all that 
could have been done for society and for 
himself is wholly lost.”” Whatever has been 
learned in economics and in conservation 
must be applied here, for of all extrava- 
gance and waste the most criminal is that 
which permits the waste of human in- 
tellect. “‘Sure, he that made us with such 
large discourse, looking before and after, 
gave us not that capability and God-like 
reason to rust in us unused,” said 
Shakespeare. 

But is it a work for the state alone, this 
task of emancipating the nation’s illit- 
erates, and if the state is to assume it, is 
it equal to the task? Just as the states 
found it necessary to carry slavery, pro- 
hibition, and woman sufirage to the 
Federal Government for action, so must 
they carry the cause of the illiterates, for it 
alone can insure the complete and ultimate 
success of the project. A few states may 
feel that in themselves they are equal to 
the task of teaching all their illiterates to 
read and write, as, for instance, North 
Dakota, with (Continued on page 212) 
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“The King twins, a boy and a girl, who arrived last summer, are both splendid specimens 
and have caused a great deal of interest, not to say envy, among their parents’ friends” 


etters from a Senators Wife 


FRAN G EDS “PA RRYNS ON ee eee 
Describes a White House Luncheon, the Diplomatic Recep- 


tion, 


Two Receptions at the Congressional Club, and the 


Republican National Committee Meeting in Washington 


EAR HELEN: 
Do you ever have “hunches’’? 
I have had one all the fall, and 
now it has come true! I felt per- 
fectly sure that when the time came 
for the Ladies of the Senate to reassemble, 
Mrs. Coolidge, who was our President 
for over two years, would ask us to 
have our first luncheon of the season 
with her. Of course, she no longer holds 
office, but she will retain her membership, 
exactly as Mrs. Harding did, and meet with 
us whenever she finds it possible: and it 
seemed particularly delightful that one of 
the first things she did, after the period of 
official mourning was over, was to ask us 
to meet with her. 

The luncheon was at one o’clock, and on 
the very tick of the hour we were all 
st anding i in a large circle in the Blue Room, 
which is itself circular in form. Then Mrs. 
Coolidge came in with Mr. Hoover, the 
head usher, and greeted every one of us in 
turn, looking very sweet and girlish in a 
soft, plaited gray dress, the blank-book 


(which looks exactly like a child’s copy- 
book) which she had always used as our 
President tucked under her arm. Then, 
with Mrs. Kendrick of Wyoming, the 
former vice-president, who now becomes 
president in Mrs. Coolidge’s place, and 
Miss Cummins, the sister of the President 
pro tem of the Senate, who were placed at 
her right and her left at table, she led the 
way into the State Dining-Room, through 
the entrance hall where the Marine Band 
was playing. 

Although there were seventy women 
present, we did not have the slightest 
difficulty in discovering where we would 
sit, for we were seated in alphabetical 
order, with no regard for precedence. I 
could not possibly have found myself 
in more congenial company, for I had Mrs. 
Kellogg, the wife of ex-Senator Kellogg of 
Minnesota, now Ambassador to Great 
Britain, on one side of me, and Mrs. King 
of Utah on the other. Mrs. Kellogg is an 
unusually gracious woman, and_ her 
naturally sweet disposition and loveliness 


of manner, combined with her long ex- 
perience in official life, fit her ideally for the 
new position to which she has just been 
called, and for which we all feel she is so 
admirably suited. Mrs. King, until the 
advent of Mrs. Edge of New Jersey within - 
the last year, was the “Senatorial Baby” 
and is an exquisitely pretty and charming 
young woman. She already had two 
lovely children, and last summer, while I 
was in Europe, the King family was in- 
creased by the arrival of twins! So, when 
Mrs. King began to tell me how much she 
thought I had achieved since we parted, I 
retorted that my achievements were 
nothing compared with hers! The babies, 
a boy and a girl, are both splendid speci- 
mens, and have naturally caused a great 
deal of interest, not to say envy, oe 
their parents’ friends. 

When we had all found our places 
around the great table, curving in the 
shape of a horseshoe from one end of the 
dining-room to the other, with Mrs. 
Coolidgein a (Continued on page 216) 
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Full directions for putting Polly together, so that she can run about and play, will be found om page 150 


Kiddies of the Canyon Country 
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IF YOU INTEND ‘To READ BED-TiME STORIES To AN OWL, || THE COYOTE Sanp: HOW WoULD “OU FEEL 
LET ME GIVE YoU TRUE AND TIMELY WARNING: | IF YOUR DINNER RAN FROM SHELF To SHELF? 
HE ONLY SLEEPS IN DAYTIME eTHIS FUNNY LITTLE FOWL,|| ITS SIMPOCY TERRIBLE To Have A MEAL 
SO YOU'LL HAVE. To READ EM HIM IN THE MORNING, || Thar Can RUN MUCH FASTER THAN-YourSseLE .” 
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WE CROSS OUR HEARTS AN’ HOPE To Dib 
OUR DADDYS, GOIN ® To SING INTHE YA-BA-CHE. 
OUR DADDYS GOIN’ To SING A THREE =DAY SONG ~ 
WE BET YOUR DADDY CANT SING THAT LONG, 2 
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“The exterior of the house has some simple picturesqueness, but none 
of the kind that is there only for the sake of being picturesque” 


We Plan a2 House 0-7 You 


This Attractive, Well Arranged House Was Designed Espectally 
for Good HOUSEKEEPING and ts Described by the Architect 


‘HEN I was given the commis- 
sion to plan this house for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, the Editor said 
to me, “I want you to design the 
best house you possibly can for a family 
that wants a beautiful home, one with 
lasting value, but can’t pay a big price for 
it.” The opportunity to do this appealed 
greatly to me, and I hope that among the 
readers of the magazine there will be many 
who will want this house for themselves. 
Now, let us define the points that usually 
determine the plans and appearance of a 
house, so as to know to what extent our 
imagination must work to supply all the 
conditions existing in reality. A good 


house will always 


be a composite of 
the following 
components: I. 
The wants, pres- 
ent and future, of 
the owner; 2. The 


The average smail 
house has little 
beauty and less 
distinction. Here 
the architect has 
deliberately tried 
‘to provide both 
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{frequently preconceived idea he has of the 
general appearance of the house, which 
sometimes does not tally at all with Point 3, 
the external influences, such as the climate, 
the character of the surrounding land- 
scape, the formation, size, and exposure 
of the building site; 4. The building 
material, which should be chosen on local 
as well as economic grounds. The archi- 
tect has to weigh all these points. He 
sometimes must know better than the 
owner what the future wants of the latter 
may be, and must decide in consultation 
with him what points must be given the 
greatest consideration. 

Now, to use our imagination: From a 


BED Room 
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social and financial point of view, the 
character of the owner has been stated 
above. Let us assume him to be a man 
with a good-sized family, hospitably in- 
clined. For the most important factor, 
his personal tastes, something influenced 
by his temperament and artistic educa- 
tion, we must substitute our own. 

The size of the building lot—more par- 
ticularly, its width—is intimately related 
to the shape of the house. In leaving the 
city, we also want to leave behind the 
cramped, narrow facades of city houses. 
Nothing more effectively conveys the im- 
pression of the spaciousness and freedom 
of country life than a low, rambling house. 

The rough 
shape of the 
house is given by 
three dimensions 
—its height, its 
width, (Contin- 
ued on page 148) 


If you think this 
is the house of 
your dreams come 
true, ask us what 
aset of blue prints 
and specifications 
will cost you 
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F. M. DEMAREST 


Remodeling the 
Background 


Bi, hla. t Gp pease 


Se EMODELING the background” 
may sound like a very formidable 
undertaking. But whether it 
proves formidable or not will de- 

pend entirely upon how one goes about it. 

There is no need to regard it as a highly 

technical operation. If we persist in so 

regarding it, we shall probably either end 

in failure or else get discouraged before we 

begin. It is quite possible to explain ordi- 

nary remodeling processes in a simple, 

poe forward way that the average lay- 
J 
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man can grasp and can then carry out in 
person, or by directing an artisan. 

To be explicit, the decorative back- 
ground consists of the floor, the wall, and 
everything attached to or connected with 
it—the fireplace, the trim of doors and win- 
dows, the doors and cupboards, and any 
other incidental woodwork—and the ceil- 
ing. It is, in short, the whole fixed struc- 
tural setting of the room. 

The need for remodeling the background 
is usually thrust upon us either as the result 
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The simple molding at 
the ceiling, the digni- 
fied trim of the door 
openings, and the well- 
designed wainscoting in 
this room from the Art- 
in-Trades Club exhibit, 
show an _ interesting 
treatment of a smple 
background. The dig- 
nified lines enhance the 
decorativequalityofthe 
colorful wall hanging 


An atmosphere of dig- 
nified hospitality to- 
gether with a feeling of 
space in this hall of 
pleasant dimensions 
shows the result of 
well-considered elimi- 
nation and the use ofa 
few appropriate pieces 
of furniture. The in- 
telligent treatment of 
the floor emphasizes 
the beauty of the rug 
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of ill-judged and obtrusive performances : 


on the part of the Victorian designer, or 


through the perversity of the modern 
builder. ; 

If the background is bad, it will inevi- 
tably militate against every effort at liv- 


able furnishing. On the other hand, if the - 
fixed background is good to begin with, or. 


has been wisely remodeled, it will often 
cover, or at least minimize, the short- 
comings of the movable furnishings and im- 


part to indifferent (Continued on page 144) 
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F. M. DEMAREST 


OUR, SERVICE 


offers you the opportunity to apply to your own 
problems the knowledge of experts. The follow- 
ing pamphlets on home decoration will help you. 


Furnishing a Five-Room Home 
For. Two Thousand Dollars ........ 
The Formal Living-Room EG : 


How to Make a Dining-Living Room : 


ow to Make Lamp Shades _.......... : 


Floor Finishes and Coverings. ......... 
Woodwork and Wall Finishes...... 


Address: Good Housekeeping Studio, 
IIQ West goth Street, New York City 
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The illustration at the top of the page 
of a room in the Art-in-Trades Club ex- 
hibit shows a delightful combination of 
paneled and appropriately papered walls 


The well-designed mantel in the illustra- 
tion in the center of the page can be 
made by the local carpenter, of stock 
moldings, to replace its ugly predecessor 


The walls in the picture at the left, 
done with ‘“‘decorator’s canvas,” mold- 
ing, and paint, are an excellent example 
of adaptation of well-chosen paneling 
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Finishing the 
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odwork 


By Norman Collart and Berton Elliot 


HOUGH the intelligent choice of 

interior woodwork is of fundamental 

importance, the proper finishing of 

the wood should receive an equal 
amount of consideration. 

For the purpose of simplification, we will 
divide wood finishing into four broad classi- 
fications—staining, varnishing, enameling 
and painting. We shall deal with only 
the first two in this article. 


Preparing the Surface 

The general preparation of the surface is 
very much the same in all finishing. There 
are certain precautionary measures to ob- 
serve in order to insure a good clean finish 
which the careful finisher looks after in- 
stinctively. The number of tools necessary 
to have at hand for the best result is not 
burdensome, and the number of precau- 
tionary measures referred to is not formid- 
able, but both are essential. 

Some one has said that the principal 
cause for difference in the finish of the 
piano and the average woodwork job is 
sandpapering. Sandpaper the wood smooth 
—and then take finer sandpaper and sand- 
paper it again! Do not apply any finish 
over a poorly prepared surface. All sanding 
is to be done with the grain. Scratches are 
bound to show if sanding is done across 
the grain. For rough sanding No. 4% sand- 
paper is best, for finishing the wood No. oo 
is generally most satisfactory, but for sand- 
ing enamel undercoats and varnish coats 
No. oo00 is the best grade to use. Good 
emery cloth or carborundum sandpaper 
will outwear ordinary sandpaper con- 
siderably and cut cleaner. Always dust the 
surface thoroughly after sandpapering. 

Painters often use a 
dust brush to remove any 
dust which may have 





Fig. 2, Dusting 


The first two steps are as important 
as the actual staining. Sandpaper- 
ing assures a smooth surface, and 
wiping removes all foreign matter 





ae: 9, Application of filler 


In the January issue the important sub- 
ject of how to choose interior woodwork 
was fully discussed. This month we go 
into the actual finishing and give you the 
results of experiments made by the Studio 


settled on ledges or on corners. Every 
particle of dust that is varnished or 
enameled over becomes greatly magnified 
in size. Before varnishing or enameling, 
the surface should be gone over carefully 
with a cloth dampened with benzine. 


Applying the Stain 

There are three types of stains used for 
woodwork finishing, acid or water stains, 
penetrating or spirit stains, and pigment 
or oil stains. The first type is generally 
used by piano and furniture manufacturers 
because of its permanency. Acid stains 
are designed for hard woods only, and as 
they raise the grain of the wood and there- 
fore require to be sanded smooth again 
before finishing, many prefer to use the 
spirit stains, which do not raise the grain. 
Spirit stains may be used on both hard and 
soft woods. Oil or pigment stains require 
the wiping off of the surplus stain, but this 
disadvantage is offset, in the opinion of 
many, by one’s ability to govern the depth 
to which the stain shall penetrate. In all 
cases, in staining, follow the directions 
given on the package as to how to 
reduce and apply each stain. These 
stains are all indicated to be used over 
the new wood, before the wood is filled. 
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Fig. 6, Coating with shellac 


Most stains require sealing with shellac 
before varnishing or waxing. This is done 
to prevent the stain “bleeding” into these 
finishing coats. Asa rule, pure white shel- 
lacis to be recommended, as it does not 
change the color of the stain as does orange 
shellac. A very thin coat of shellac should 
be applied (shellac reduced with denatured 
alcohol) and, with open-grain woods, may 
follow or precede the application of the 
paste filler as directed on the package 
in each case. 

As previously indicated, open-grain 
woods require the use of a paste filler to 
level the surface for a varnish finish. 
These fillers come in paste form and are 
thinned with benzine to the consistency 
of heavy cream. They may be had in 
several colors. The so-called transparent, 
or natural filler, is intended for use for 
natural wood finishes. Some of the darker 
fillers contain a considerable amount of dye 
and really stain the wood to a degree. 
For light finishes some contractors effect a 
short cut by filling and staining the wood in 
one operation instead of two, depending upon 
the filler for the coloration of the wood. Of 
course this procedure is satisfactory only 
where only light tints are to be applied to 
the wood. Such effects as antique ma- 
hogany and others need the full strength of 
the separate stain coat. A word about liquid 
fillers; a liquid filler is usually a quick-dry- 
ing varnish or shellac with a pigment in it. 

A word about liquid stain fillers. A 
liquid stain filler is usually a quick-drying 
varnish or shellac with a pigment in it. 

Whereas a paste filler actually goes 

into the pores and fills them, the liquid 

filler merely forms a shell or crust over 
the wood without actually filling it. 

Being brittle, this material chips off 

under service (Continued on page 204) 





Fig. 4, Second coat of stain 


Shellac should be thinned with de- 
natured alcohol before application. 
White shellac prevents “bleeding” 
* and does not change color of stain 





An _ attractive, vari-colored, 
painted flower panel hung on 
the wall would give a pleas- 
ing touch to any _ room, 
and create a feeling of spring 
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welcoming of family or guest. The greatly enjoy a desk set painted to harmo- 


yen one knows a hall does the letters of social or business import, will 
living-room may entertain, the nize with the color scheme of the -oom. 


library may educate, but the hall surely 
does the welcoming. It gives one the first 
impression, so is it not essential that it 
shall be attractive? No hall is furnished 
without a mirror, and what more charming 
than a painted panel with floral design 
hung on the opposite wall, where the 
mirror may reflect its warmth of color! 
Even the serious-minded members of the 
household, whose daily routine includes 






















From Marie 
Gess comes this 
green pottery 
lamp with 
Litis) oat lyi- 
colored plaited 
chintz shade 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES DARLING 


A painted floral design deco- 
tates the tin sconce above, 
a pair of which, hung on ei- 
ther side of the mirror, gives 
a charming touch of color 


Fitted boxes, fascinating in 
the last degree, could be used 
for the guest room dressing- 
table, with stands of many- 
colored flowers on either side 





The Bright T 0 


For the fireplace come leather- 
covered bellows with gay-colored 
painted fruit design. One ofthese 
would add much to the charm 
that radiates from your fireplace 


uch 





The magic of attractive lamps is end- 
less, and what adds more cheer to the 
home and better serves to transform the 
somber corners than a luster pottery lamp 
with plaited shade of flowered chintz. 

The home-maker can always find a place 
to use a gay box to hold the ubiquitous 
cigarette, or a brilliantly painted basket 
in which to store the odds and ends of 
sewing, making “a place for everything 
and everything in its place.” In well- 
appointed rooms the bright touch may be 
as useful as it is pretty. Why not try it? 








This desk set, made of 
wood painted black and 
decorated with quaint 
Chinese figures, would be a 
delight to almost any one 


The Japanese red tray table 
(left) and all articles on 
this page except lamp come 
from The Workshop. for 
Painted Decoration, Boston 
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This is the second story of 
that magic country “Hast 
of Third” and its whimsi- 
cal, adorable genius, T. A. 


Illustrated by 


Henry 









‘Raleigh 


Re. Flower 


By 


A. LIKED rainy days best. 
On rainy days this was true, and 
it was an April day. April rain 
* shot in slant, silver bars across 
T. A.’s high window and made a silvery 
wall. Outside were T. A.’s gray river and 
brooding sky, and inside were his three 
tiny tenement rooms, a silver prison, a 
nest, T. A.’s castle and all his own. In the 
rain, it was all very still, very safe, as 
T. A. best liked it to be, as it must be for 

the ceremony now before him. 

T. A. sat on a purple step-ladder before 
the high wall cupboard in his bedroom, 
with a cloisonné box in his hand. T. A.’s 
ladder was newly painted, with a drier 
which was his own invention and not 
quite perfected yet. It was planted on a 
Spanish chest, and the ancient lid creaked 
under his weight. The cupboard was the 
only untidy spot in his nicely ordered 
domain, and strange colors and stranger 
shapes—coppers, bronzes, Chinese reds 
and rare sapphire blues—tried to push 
carousel the open door, but T. A. did not 
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close it. He sat still and looked at the box 
in his hand. 

What he had to do with the box was 
merely to throwit away. T. A.’s vagabond 
artist life was not lived without laws. He 
had many laws, which he had made him- 
self, and one law was that when you bought 
anything new, you opened the cupboard, 
pulled out the first object you touched, 
and threw it away. It was a good law. 
It saved space and had a moral tone. 

““*The one shall be taken and the other 
left,’’” T. A. muttered absently. It had 
been a good law until today. 

But today he had bought a new garbage 
pail. It was too big and too bright. He 
had spent the morning decorating it in 
subdued autumn tones, but it still did not 
please him. It was not worth the price. 
For the cloisonné box was T. A.’s oldest 
possession. Nobody in the Daylight 
Tenements except T. A. had seen it or 
knew what was inside it, and T. A. had 
almost forgotten. He had tried to forget. 
It was a small, battered box, not a good 
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piece of cloisonné. It was locked, and the 
key was lost, lost long ago, but there was a 
broken hinge. It would open quite easily. 
The smooth inlay felt warm to T. A.’s 
touch, like a lost hand in his own, and there 
came from it warm, faint scent. Was it 
real or the ghost of a dead perfume? 

“Oh, the scent of that jasmine 
flower—’ ” said T. A. softly, and — 

““Oh, the music—’ ” 

An old-fashioned poem, but T. A. was 
not so young as his red-gold hair and his 
eyes. He raised the box above his head as 
if to drop it and break it without further 
ceremony, but he did not drop it. Instead 
he collapsed in a small, huddled heap on his 
ladder, with the box pressed to his forehead 
and one arm hiding his face. 

“T can’t,” said T. A. “I can’t—” 

That was all, but it was in a voice which 
the Tenement had not heard, for it was a 
prayer to his gods, whatever gods there 
were for T. A., and T. A. had faith in those 
gods. They would hear him, and some- 
thing would happen, anything. The end of 


the world, or a chance interruption, the 
corner butcher to call for his portrait, 
which was paid for but not finished yet, 
his new neighbor, the handsome young 
chauffeur next door, to make friends. 
T. A. had been too long alone with this 
box in his hand. 

“Tt was my fault,” said T. A., still in 
that strange, choked voice, ‘‘all mine. I 
have done those things which I ought to 
have done, and that was black sin, for it 
broke your life and mine. 

“You might,” he suggested shyly, “come 
back and give me another chance. A 
chance to prove—”’ 

T. A. stopped and listened. He heard 
only the fall of the rain on the big, closed 
window of his little room and the metal 
floor of his balcony, where it echoed like 
light, lost feet. 





“Come back,” whispered T. A., and his 
lips trembled and shaped themselves to say 


a name, a woman’s name. T. A. had not 
said it for years. He did not say it now. 
Instead he sat suddenly straight, looking 
down at the window and the balcony out- 
side. There was still no sound but the 
rain, yet T. A. had a sense that he was no 
longer alone. 

He was right. The green-barred bal- 
conies were tiny, like overgrown window- 
boxes or gay little coffins, but they were 
the pride of the Daylight Tenements, for 
they were not fire escapes, but balconies, 
each one as detached and complete as a 
millionaire veranda. T.A.’s was a hundred 
feet from the street below, and five from 
his next-door neighbor’s, and all day there 
had been nothing on it but his case of 
near beer and his Mexican water jar, but 


“The man from whom you 
are running away is waiting 
at the church?”’ asked T. A. 


now there was something 
else. A lady was standing 
there. 

She stood still, looking 
into the room. On his high 
perch she could not see T. A., 
and through the rain-blurred 
glass he could not see her 
clearly. A little lady in a 
big, muffling cloak held 
round her with both hands, 
a little face in shadow, big, 
gazing eyes. That was all he 
saw, yet T. A.saw more. He 
saw mystery, romance, a 
dream come true, and there 
is no more startling sight. 

“Are—are you real?” he 

whispered. 
_ He had no time to wonder, 
for now several things all 
happened at once. T. A. was 
never sure which happened 
first. T. A. climbed down 
from his ladder. The lady 
outside flung off her cloak, 
waved her hand toward the 
balcony next door with the 
quaintest, gay little gesture, 
as if she were defying some 
one there or every one in the 
world. She pulled off one 
slipper, balanced and 
grasped it, and struck it 
three times through T. A.’s 
window. It made a neat 
hole in the glass just above 
the lock, and she slipped her 
bare hand through and be- 
gan to work at the com- 
plicated fastening. 

“Vou can’t open that. I 
invented it,” said T. A. 

“You can’t come in,” he 
added, rather too late. 

For all in one minute, the 
lock turned smoothly, the 
sash was flung up, slammed 
down and locked again, and 
with a flurry of silk she was 
across the sill and _ inside. 
Long curtains of gold bro- 
cade framed T. A.’s window. She pulled 
them close and held them so, leaning 
against them, and then saw T. A. 

He had picked up her slipper, a tiny, 
perfect thing— T. A. could have named the 
maker from the feel of the satin, the weight 
of the silver buckle, the turn of the smart, 
stubby heel. Bits of glass clung to it. He 
brushed them off, but his eyes did not 
leave her. 

““*The face that wrecked a thousand 
ships,’ ”’ said T. A. disapprovingly. 

She was not a dream or a ghost, this 
guest of T. A.’s. Her rain-soaked cloak 
lay on the floor at her feet, and with it 
mystery had left her. She was only a girl, 
very young, not twenty. For T. A., much 
marred her beauty. She was strangely 
dressed. All in heavy, straight-falling 


satin, of a quaint cut, behind the mode or 
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in advance of it, and designed for no known 
occasion, not evening or afternoon. It was 
long to the silken ankles, with a square 
scrap of train, and high to the round, bare 
throat, hung with a rope of pearls too big, 
T. A. thought, to bereal. A Spanish comb 
held her dark hair high. It was ivory, dead 
white, and the dress was white, and the 
mud-splashed shoe in T. A.’s 


Jasmine Flower 


great maker’s name on the cover. The 
pearls round her neck were real. A more 
perfect pearl, set as only one living 
craftsman could set it,was in the ring on the 
third finger of her left hand. She wore no 
other ring. But from the Spanish comb 
hung a long, draggled wisp of something 
that had been lace. The dress was a 





hand had been white. No f- 
color, and T. A. loved color; 
also he hated flappers. He 
had thought the type was ex- 
tinct. And here, vivid in the 
afternoon light, was a painted 
flapper’s face. 

A white mask, with bright 
lips and eyes. The powder and 
rouge both had that purple 
tinge which spoiled modern 
cosmetics for him. But under 
it, in softly rounded cheeks, 
quick color came and went, 
glowing warm like banked 
fires. And in the eyes—blue 
eyes they were, not black, not 
the eyes of T. A.’s dreams, and 
deeply fringed, darkly pen- 
ciled, cold and young—was a 
light that T. A. well knew, a 
light that never was on land or 
sea. Under that painted 
mask, beauty was here. 

And from the folds of that 
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By Theodocia Pearce 


God—Thou hast made the world so beautiful, 
A flock of birds on pinions fleet and strong, 

Then—though it were not yet enough to soar— 
Gave to them song. 


God—Thou hast made the world so beautiful, 
A bower of June with roses gay abloom, 
Then—though it were not yet enough to grow— 
Gave them perfume. 


God—Thou hast made the world so beautiful, 
A million beings, soul their priceless gem, 
Then—though it were not yet enough to live— 
Gave Love to them. 








dress, from the high piled hair, 
and even the shoe in his 
hand, faint perfume came. It was faint 
but very sweet, and it was no dream per- 
fume. It was real. 

“Jasmine,” said T. A., “jasmine.” 

T. A. did not know that he spoke out 
loud, but he did, for now a voice spoke to 
him. T. A. did not like the voice. It was 
sweet but hard and small, like a stone 
dropped into still water; just the voice for 
his guest. 

“T am so glad you know my name,” it 
said. 

“Your name?” repeated T. A. 


“Don’t be silly. You just said it. It is 


Jasmine. Jasmine Jones.” 

“Tt—it would be,” said T. A. 

T. A.’s guest smiled as if she had re- 
ceived a compliment. “It is. Do you read 


the society notes—stupid things? Or have 
Imet you? I meet queer people sometimes 
at studio teas. I’ve been engaged to one 
artist—no, two. I like queer people. I 
like you. Only you stared so, I was a little 
afraid that you were surprised to see me. 
And I kicked the ironing board into the 
street, when I climbed over it, so I could 
not go back. But if you know who I am, 
it’s all right.” 

“What is?” T. A. asked rather coldly. 

“Everything. You will not be surprised. 
Nobody ever is at anything that I do. I 
always do what I like. You will not scold 
me. Nobody ever does, except Mack, and 
Mack does not count. You will help me. 
Somebody clways does when I am in a 
mess, and this time there is nobody else to.” 

“From your entrance you do not im- 
press me as needing help,” objected T. A. 

“Don’t be silly. Look at me.” 

She came closer. Hands that were not 
quite steady shook out her tumbled finery, 
and T. A. now saw one by one details which 
had escaped him at first. They were im- 
portant details. Though it was torn and 
stained, her shining satin was new, never 
worn before, fresh from some box with a 





of apology, stepped first through it. In 
the crowded, immaculate room there were 
only two chairs, one of unpainted wood, 
which he took, and a great, gilded, 
Persian throne chair, which he placed for 
his guest. 

“My house is yours,” he said formally, 
“and now, Miss Jones, I have a plan for 
you. While it matures in my 
mind, I shall ask for a few 
facts about yourself. You will 
pardon. me?” 

“Yes. But please hurry. 
Mack will be here.” — 

“You are a runaway bride, 
Miss Jones? It is in running 
away that you need my help?” 

She nodded, blue eyes 
watching him shrewdly. 

“The man from whom you 
are running away is waiting at 
the church?” 

“Two men are. They are 
both rather sweet,’ she added 
wistfully. 

“Two? Ah, that slightly 
changes my plan, but . does 
not surprise me. Who are 
they, Miss Jones? Be brief, 
but be thorough.” 

Miss Jones cuddled decease 
into the big chairag user 
queer,” she said. ““I hate 
talk, but I like to talk to you. 





wedding dress, and the lace was a wedding 
veil. 

“Royal point,” said T. A. “TI did not 
know there were two pieces this side of the 
water. You have been married?” 

“T have not. And I never shall be.” 

“Indeed?” said T. A. politely. 

Out of the frame of lace, soft in its 
shadow, the blue eyes laughed at him. 
They were not the eyes of his dreams, but 
they were eyes for a bride. There was a 
new-born soul in them, only half-born yet, 
but it was there. And as T. A. looked at 
it, the scent of jasmine, keen in the heat of 
the little room, seemed for a moment, a 
long one, to fill the room and the world. 
T. A.’s hand closed on the box in his pocket. 

“Jasmine,” he said, ‘‘Miss Jones, I see 
that you do need help, and I can help you. 
I may, perhaps, help you more than you 
like,” he added thoughtfully. 

“Who are you?” 

“A timely question,” T. A. said approv- 
ingly, “and though, as a rule, I do not care 
to be questioned, I will answer it. My 
friends call me T. A. My name is Arden. 
It was not always my name, but I now have 
no other. I am an artist, a gentleman, a 
scholar, a broken man, a bad carpenter, 
and a good cook. J have other accomplish- 
ments. One should: prove useful to you. I 
have helped many, but hurt more. If I 
help you, you must put yourself under my 
protection and do what I direct, for better 
or worse, until—until that rain out there 
stops. You will?” 

His guest laughed. Her laugh was like 
her voice, but sweeter. ‘‘A new game. 
And I did not know there were any new 
games left. Go as far as you like.” 

“A bargain,” T. A. said gravely. “TI 
shall hold you to it. I warn you.” 

Kneeling, be drew her slipper over a foot 
warm through its cobweb of lace. Then 
he pushed back the priest’s robe that 
masked the kitchen door, and with a bow 


Well, it’s like this. I have 
been engaged seven times. 
My limit. And the styles suit me this 
year; I’ve a waist-line, the only one 
in my crowd, twenty-four inches. So I 
thought I would marry the next man who 
asked me. It was Ward.” 

“Full names, please,” prompted T. ‘A. 

Miss Jones pouted. “Tf you read the 
papers at all—” pees 

“T do not.” 

“J. Wardwell Jones, then, my cousin. 
There is that title, you know, on the 
English side, and there was that Follies 
girl, Fantine, that I had to pry him loose 
from, so we got lots of publicity. I like 
that, and I like Ward, too. He’s a baby; 
eats out of my hand. Perfect husband. 
That’s why, I suppose, I don’t want him. 
That and Tweedles. Ogden Tweed.” 

“The English ace? I congratulate you.” 

“You needn’t,” said Miss Jones sulkily. 
“He’s a bother. Worse than Ward. 
Always wanting to kiss me. Iam not that 
kind. And I had to sneak out nights after 
Ward left, and keep driving him round the 
Park. It was cold. But he has that 
shrapnel scar on his forehead, and makes 
love verses in French, and divine cocktails, | 
and does not bore me like Ward, and Mack | 
hates him worse than Ward. So I thought 


I would marry him. Elope, you know.” 


“Who is Mack?” asked T. AL _very: 
casually. 

“My nallaaticns: Rodney MacCabe. The 
Mac’s genuine. He has royal blood, poor 
boy. I grew up on the farm with him, 
summers. He has a farm of his own now, 
a stock farm. He’s a good chauffeur, but 
he only drives because—well, he’s my 
chauffeur, that’s all.” 

“T quite see,” T. A. sdid gently. 
on, Miss Jones.” 

“Well, I’ve always wanted a wedding | 
and an elopement, and I was not sure which ~ 
I wanted most, so of course I went on 
planning the wedding and the elopement, 
too. It was fun at first. The elopement 
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With a flurry of silk she was across the sill and inside. 


was too sweet! We were to meet here at 
Mack’s rooms on my wedding day, get the 
bags that I had sent here, with my things, 
you know, and drive with Mack to the 
City Hall, and then start north in 
Tweedles’ plane. And the wedding was 
smart. Something quite new in. flower 
girls, and my own color scheme—vellows, 
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shading to pink. Tweedles and I got our 
license in Jersey the same day I got my 
license with Ward. It is fun to get licenses. 
I got one once before, just for fun, when I 
was very young.” 

“What is your age now, Miss Jones?” 

“Nineteen,” she sighed. “I look it, too, 
now that I can’t bob my hair. Well, I had 
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She pulled the cur- 
tains close and held them so, leaning against them, and then she saw T. A. 


those two licenses, and I had two trous- 
seaus. Sports things for Tweedles—we 
were going to rough it, in his camp, until 
Dad and his aunt came across. And fluff 
for Ward. I adore sports things, and fluff 
bores me, but I made the two lots of 
things cost the same, almost to a penny. 


I kept a record (Continued on page 190) 
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STN BULLS.” 


“TY. am forever mar- 
veling at _the 
velvet softness of 
their flight through 
the mystery of 
the night hours” 


ROM time immemorial it has been 

the custom.to consider the owl a 

bird of evilomen. Pliny, Aristotle, 

and Aristophanes each said so. 
Attar, the old Persian poet, shared these 
prejudices. He it was who made the owl 
to say of itself, “I brood, companion of the 
serpent and the toad.” The different com- 
pilers of the books of the Bible had the 
same idea. When David felt himself 
abandoned, he said he was ‘“‘as an owl of 
the waste places.” In the list of abomina- 
tions there were very prominently featured 
every species of owls—“‘these ye shall have 
in abomination.” In turn Job, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Micah all lifted up their 
voices in the effort to prove that the owl 
was unsuitable for human food, a habitant 
of desolation, a bird having a voice so fear- 
some that it was difficult to differentiate 
it from a dangerous animal in search of 
prey. 

I was reared on these ancient pronounce- 
ments against the owl, yet as soon as I 
could walk alone I constituted myself the 
personal champion of these birds. Just 
why, God knows better than any one else. 
It was everywhere conceded that He had 
made me, and so it must have been He 
who ingrained in my disposition the streak 
of fairness that made me feel that people 
were mistaken concerning the bird. That 
was rank heresy, for there was the Bible, 
authority for the reiterated statement that 
owls were an “abomination.” Yet wild 





horses could not have dragged 
from me the secret of where the 
barn owls that were supposed to 
be taking a few of our chickens 
made their homes. There were 
so many chickens in our barn- 
yard and in the neighborhood; 
we killed chickens by the dozen 
for ourselves; there was only one pair. of 
owls that I was acquainted with. When 
I was called before my father and inter- 
rogated on the subject, I attempted to 
argue. I had the Bible held over my head 
the first thing, and I promptly took my 
stand in behalf of the owls: 

“God never, never said that any bird 
was an ‘abomination’. That was said by 
men who were laying down laws for other 
men, and you say, yourself, that man- 
made laws are not always just or right. 
If God sees the sparrows when they fall, 
He sees the owls, too. He made both of 
them, and it isn’t the owl’s fault that you 


think it isn’t pleasant, any more than it is 


the fault of Esau Ambers that you feel 
the same way about him.” 

So I did not tell where the owls nested 
either in the orchard or in the wood. This 
probably was the beginning of my cham- 
pionship of these birds. I like their big, wise 
eyes, surrounded by symmetrical reflectors 
such as no other birds have. I like the 
exquisite markings and the colorings of 
their plumage; I am forever marveling at 
the velvet softness of their flight through 
the mystery of the night hours. -I think 
their strange power to intensify their vision 
according to their requirements is miracu- 
lous. I even like their wavering courting 
calls in the forests of late winter. 

Early in bird work I began making a 
study of bird language, learning which 
note pertained to which bird, and by the 
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variation of tone whether it meant effer- 
vescence of joy, whether the bird was 
afraid, angry, greedy, or wounded. It-was 
not long until I could interpret any sound 
made by a bird, and I also discovered that 
some of them have a sense of humor. This 
will be difficult to believe, but a few times 
in field work, in close quarters, I have seen 
a bird laugh, and twice I have seen birds 
exhibit compassion, as when a robin paused 
in carrying food to her own brood to give 
an occasional bite to an orphaned _black- 
bird whose mother had that morning fallen 
before a shotgun in the hands of a farmer 
plowing an adjoining field. 

It did not take me long to perfect owl 
cries until I could evoke a response from 
any species of my locality. The most 
nearly perfect call that I could make was 
that of the little screechers, so this is a 
thing vou will find hard to believe, and yet 
it is absolute truth, as the members of my 
family who were living in Limberlost 
Cabin (south) at the time, can testify. 

IT had finished an article on birds of prey. 
I wanted marginal decorations, a fancy 
initial letter to begin with, and a tailpiece 
for the close. In studying intently to 
think what I could do to secure the de- 
sired decorations for my story during win- 
ter time, I remembered that for several 
nights, very near the cabin, a screech owl 
had begun calling just as dusk was settling 
in. So I prepared a stage with hope high 
in my heart. I opened the upper sash of 
a kitchen window, set on the floor, per- 
haps ten feet from it, a chair with a candle 
burning on it, screened the direct light 
from the window, and closed and darkened 
the remainder of the room. When the 
screech owl began to cry, I crouched from 
sight and began imitating his calls under 
the window on the inside. It seemed to 
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me that the second call was closer than the 
first, and the third closer than the second, 
while I am very sure ten minutes had not 
elapsed before over my head there passed 
that uncanny softness of sound that ac- 
companies the flight of the owl. 

I arose, shoved the window shut, and 
lighted the gas. On the back of a chair 
at the far side of the kitchen perck«d th: 
funniest, wisest little screech owl in agin- 
able. The following day it was an easy 
matter to fashion the initial I wanted 
from rough limbs, while in the bewilder- 
ment of daylight and unusual surround- 
ings the small screecher allowed me to 
pose him in the strongest light of the con- 
servatory and to photograph him in half 
a dozen different attitudes for my article 
and a dozen more that I might possibly 
want at some future date. 

The following summer one of my field 
men told me of a hollow sycamore on the 
banks of the Wabash which he was sure 
contained a pair of owls. We went to in- 
vestigate, and instead of a pair, we found 


a brood of four young ones. Among all 
the owls I ever have seen these were at 
the most alluring moment among the 
young—tiny things, enough white down 
still covering their fresh new feathering 
to soften it, and having the cunningest 
and wisest little faces. I do not recall 
how often I posed them. The pictures 
secured from them I used for inside cover 
lining decorations and as part of the owl 
chapter of a book I was at that time en- 
gaged in writing on the birds of the Bible. 
Then I outraged the sensibilities of my 
family and friends by carefully returning 
the youngsters to the nest from which I 
secured them, instead of wringing their 
necks. 

The deeper I delve into natural science, 
the easier it is to see that every created 
thing has its use, has its purpose to ac- 
complish in the world, and that upon 
Nature keeping her own balance depends 
the security of the whole. It is quite true 
that owls and hawks prey upon smaller 
birds, upon birds of beautiful color and 
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entrancing song. It is also true among 
the larger species that they occasionally 
take a chicken. It is also true that if these 
same birds of either class are not preyed 
upon, if they are allowed to bring to 
maturity the sickly and the dwarfed speci- 
mens of their species, these weaklings, 
which are the ones unable -to escape from 
the ravages of birds of prey, will inter- 
mingle and breed with the healthy birds, 
and presently disease breaks out, and the 
fact suddenly is made manifest that the 
denizens of the forest, of chicken parks 
and game preserves, would be better off if 
owls and hawks had been allowed to fol- 
low their nature and kill off the sickly and 
the weaklings. This same theory was 
advocated by the Spartans in connection 
with humanity. 

In the year 1902, a farmer living a few 
miles west of the cabin (south), brought a 
fine specimen of Bubo Virginianis Subarcti- 
cus that he had shot, to see if I could have 
the bird mounted for him. So I was per- 
mitted tohandle (Continued on page 166) 





“T saw this besieged bird do a thing under stress of torment that was new tome. He half 
lifted his wings and with the butts of them struck in self-defense like a fighting gander” 
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The severely simple tailleur for spring 
may boast the brightest of blouses. This 
one has ared crépe blouse edged with black 


HE question of spring fashions is 
upon us, and though still early, 
the wise woman notices what the 
tendencies are and what the coming 
fashions will be. Easter is late, this year, 
and that always makes some difference in 
the acceptance of the spring fashions, but 
none whatsoever in the creating of the new 
fashions by the French dressmakers who, 
as early as the first of February, have their 
openings—which are attended as largely by 
American buyers as by any nation in the 
world. Perhaps many of my readers 
wonder whether the fashions are made in 
Paris or in New York. That is a dis- 
cussion too big to enter into here. Sufficient 
it is to say that to the great French dress- 
makers, America looks for the inspiration 
and the ‘‘new line” of the season. 

This season there is more diversity to 
be found between these great dressmakers 
than in some years, which means perhaps a 
greater number of charming models from 
which the public will choose. But what 
you and I and every woman want to 
know is what will be the smart thing, 
in beth line and material, to wear. 
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We definitely know that the suits are 
slender, straight, and have coats of hip 
length. A very pretty model is that of 
Doucet’s, shown here. This is in gray, 
with a blouse of red crépe. The suit, which 
has been largely replaced by the wrap or 
coat, is demanding recognition this spring, 
and the new models, which are of silk, 
alpaca, and of the softer cloths, are pretty 
enough to receive it. If you choose a suit 
on the lines mentioned above, and of these 
materials, you can not go wrong. 

The full-length, straight coat, which has 
been so smart this winter, will find a 
rival in the suits and in the coat dresses, 
which, though not new, are too practical 
not to be popular. A smart one, made of 
navy blue rep with a white piqué under- 
slip, is sketched at the right. 

In choosing dresses, consider first, sil- 
houette, and then material. Both are of 
importance this year. 


The Daytime Frock 


The chemise frock, with some clever 
variation of drapery, sash, or flounce is 
still the smartest silhouette. Some of 
these frocks will be beltless, others girdled 
but part of the way, and still others will 
show a seam joining the skirt and the waist 
at the hips. 

The U will be a favored neck-line for 
both day and evening frocks, shallower, of 
course, for day wear. The U-shaped neck- 
line made its appearance with some smart 
winter frocks, and will probably be used 
more and more. 

Sleeves are generally long and frequently 
tight; skirts usually nine inches off the 
floor. Some of the daytime frocks show a 
flare section—plait, flounce, or sash— 
almost invisibly joined to the dress, which 
swings out in an attractive fashion, giving 
the air of flare, although the dress is 
straight. Again, the flare part of the flounce 
or drapery falls free of the slim under- 
dress, and is attached, perhaps, to one side 
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The newest coat frocks are opened down 
the front. This one of dark blue rep 
opens over an underslip of white piqué 


only. It isa rare dress which is exactly alike 
on both sides, and then it is usually the more 
tailored type of dress, like the one shown 
above or the one at top of the page opposite. 

In dresses, as in suits, beige, gray, and 
other neutral shades of brown and green 
will be worn. Dark blue is again a fashion- 
able color, and because of its general be- 
comingness is always a favorite one. Black 
and white continues to be smart, par- 
ticularly black satin and white crépe, 
which are found in many of the new 
models, as ‘well as black with beige and 
black with touches of red. Beige rep and 
covert cloth mixtures are used for some of 
the severer frocks, with black ribbon 
cravats and touches of white at the throat 
and wrists. It is rather a relief to see a bit 
of white coming to relieve the severe 
dresses. It is used with dark blue as well 
as with beige and lighter tones. 

The crépe materials, alpaca, and the 
soft-finish cloths will all be worn. Rodier 
is making a heavy silk crépe—crépe 
bouclé—which suggests what we have 
known as old-fashioned seersucker, The 
old-fashioned mohair alpaca is used for 


suits, while that of the newer sort, which 
is made with a silk warp and alpaca woof, 
something quite new and _ charming, 
makes smart frocks. 

Sports costumes are frequently of Kasha 
cloth and materials suggesting camel’s-hair, 
as well as fancy woolens, heavy crépes, and, 
for the summer, the printed linens. 

In these clothes, the colors are brighter— 
brighter greens, American beauty reds, and 
plaids. The love of sports seems to com- 
mand vivid colors—far more vivid than 
would be used for anything else. 


Sports Clothes and the Top-Coat 


The top-coat is a particularly smart gar- 
ment these days and, for the spring, will be 
in three-quarter length. Tweeds, the 
camel’s-hair materials, and plaids will all 
be smart—the collars being rather broad 
and, though usually of the material, 
occasionally of fur for early spring. 

The sports dress, which has come to be 
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JEAN PATOU 


Heavy crépe is being used for sports dresses. 
This one, of striped crépe marocain, was designed 
for the Paris Office of Good Housekeeping 
¢ 





MOLYNEUX 


Adhering to simplicity in both fabric and line, 
Molyneux made this slim frock of Delft blue linen 
and embroidered it effectively with white wool 


Many of the early spring French hats combine 
straw with velvet, as in the Reboux hat below. The 
wearing of a scarf is also a much noted fashion 





a very important part of every wardrobe, 
has some attractive innovations this year, 
among them being the scarf, which has 
attained a permanent place in the ward- 
robe and is certainly not only graceful, but 
much to be preferred to inferior furs. 

The Patou model, at right below, shows a 
novel scarf, which would be found becom- 
ing. The dress, of white woolen material, 
banded in orange, yellow, and brown, is 
attractive, not only in color, but in design, 
as it suggests length of line, which so many 
women find becoming. 

Another sports dress, at left below, typical 
of the mode of the year, is of heavy crépe, 
showing the V neck, which we shall again 
wear, and though straight in line, fulness 
is given by narrow box plaits. 

With the dresses of wool and silk jersey, 
one finds the most attractive hip-length, 
or three-quarter capes, which complete the, 
costume. For sports wear, the cape rather 
than the short jacket is worn, sharing 
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Another sports frock designed for the Paris Office 

of Good Housekeeping was made of while woolen 

fabric banded in orange, yellow, and brown 
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honors with the dress worn under a top- 
coat. The tweed suit of a bright color— 
rose, blue, and the neutral or even lovelier 
heather tones—gives way to the cape or 
the top-coat, and there is much to be said 
in favor of these, as a dress is infinitely 
more becoming to the average woman than 
a waist and skirt, even though that waist 
is covered by a sweater which blends 
in color with the skirt. 

Hats to wear with sports clothes should 
always be simple. This season, some of the 
smartest are of suéde, chamois, or ma- 
terials matching the dress, following the 
lines of the small cloche, which fits the 
head, and shades the eyes, and may be 
worn well enough down on the head to 
eliminate hatpins. 

In planning a sports costume, remember 
that it will fail in smartness if the gloves 
are not of the plainest and the shoes of a 
walking, not an afternoon, type. The high 
heel has no place in-sports, although the 
strapped, flat-heeled slipper is appropriate. 
Chamois gloves or double-faced cotton 
gloves, in a shade just off white, should also 
be chosen to wear with sports clothes. 


Some Radical Changes in Millinery 


The small, close-fitting hat, with its 
drooping brim, has been found so becoming 
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Daytime Procks -Are Simple in 
Line and Often (Combine 


Two Materials 


Freedom for walking is allowed in the 
Worth frock of gold-colored crépe by a 
plaited petticoat of blue crépede Chine. The 
crépe de Chine is also used for trimming 


Printed fabrics this season are most 
often combined with plain material, as in 
this Patou dress with skirt of printed 
while crépe marocain and a plain bodice 


Lanvin made this dress for Mademoiselle 
Cécile Sorel’s Egyptian tour. It is of 
yellow crépe de Chine and depends for 
grace on draping of skirt and girdle 





and so comfortable that it took a firm hold 
on fashions. The spring models, however, 
show a change and are pretty enough to 
accomplish it. 

Straw turbans are being shown which 
have considerable height, trimmed with 
simple sorts of fancies, or, in the case of 
one Lanvin turban of a vivid green straw, - 
with green berries. Ribbon is also being 
used as a material for the spring hat, and 
one extremely pretty model, which will be 
generally accepted, is of the new fuchsia 
shade. This is a becoming color which, with 
the suits of soft gray and beige, will make 
an attractive contrast. 

These new turbans, which fit the head 
closely, have small brims which roll up. 
One Rose Descat model is of black Milan 
with a narrow, black taffeta brim slit at 
each side—the front brim turning down 
and the back brim turning up, with a 
cocarde of plaited ribbon across the front. 
A Germaine Page model, likewise of close 
turban shape, has the brim rolling down 
at the back and up in the front, being con- 
siderably higher on one side than the other. 
This unevenness in the rolling brim is an 
attractive feature. 

For the hat to wear with the tailored 
suit, you can not make a mistake if you 
choose a close-fitting turban, rather high 
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of crown and more than likely with an up- 
turned, rather than a down-turned brim. 
Ribbon, flowers, berries, or possibly a 
cocarde, will form the trimming. As the 
season ‘advances, there are rumors of 


_ brims, and broader brims, and a greater 
use of flowers. This will surely be the case, 


as wé are all glad to put aside the stiff 


. little hat for something more spring-like, 


when we put on an afternoon frock of 
soft crépe or silk. 

Though there is still a tendency for hats 
to match the costume in color, the one 
of a becoming contrast is equally smart. 


The Gown of Afternoon or Evening 


For an afternoon frock, smart and 
severe in line, Worth makes the model 
illustrated of crépe, but it is one equally 
appropriate for rep or a cloth. The other 
two models, on the contrary, are for a 
silken fabric, or a combination of two soft 
materials. The one at the left of the oppo- 


_ site page may answer as an informal dinner 


dress, where a printed crépe is used for the 
skirt and a solid color for the waist and 
broad, bib-like waist effect. Here the line 
is simple, and charm is given the frock by 
the combination of two fabrics and the 


_use of attractive color. 


For a practical afternoon dress, to be 
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The Dinner Frock May Be Made 
of Satin, -Moiré, Georgette 


Crépe or Lace 


A butterfly of black monkey fur is the 
quaint conceit that Berthe adds to the 
evening gown of black satinabove. Theskirt 
follows the mode in being softly full 


Green will be one of the most popular 
colors this spring. Lenief used it in this 
evening gown of green moiré opening over 
sofily-draped, green Georgette crépe 


With the approach of spring, lace comes 
into new prominence. Lace flounces 
are used on this black Georgette crépe 
frock with a tucked band for a girdle 





worn to card parties and luncheons,no more 
attractive model could be found than that 
of Lanvin’s, on the opposite page, made of 
sulphur yellow crépe de Chine, and de- 
pending for its charm and grace upon the 
broad sash and simple drapery at the side. 


The Dinner Gown 


The evening clothes of the spring con- 
tinue to be sleeveless. The less formal ones 
show the U or bateau neck-line, while 
mere straps over the shoulders and a 
square neck are, as heretofore, reserved 
for greater formality. 

Materials may be as simple or as 
claborate as you choose. Some of the most 
charming dresses are combinations of 
crépe and silk lace—others are entirely of 
silk lace—or again, we see chiffon en- 
crusted with brilliants, and still again, a 
gorgeous bit of silk brocade, or metal 
brocade, fashioned in a simple manner and 
practically without trimming. The gowns 
on this page are examples of the simpler 
type of frock, while those on the next page 
are brilliant in both fabric and trimming. 

The evening wrap, like the dress, may 
be of lace lined with chiffon, crépe with a 
big, box-plaited collar of the same ma- 
terial, or for the less formal one, a silk, 
accordion-plaited, would be charming. 
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Brilliant in Fabric 


and Trimming 


White tulle and silver lace 
flounces are topped by a bodice 
of white and silver brocade 
studded with rhinestones in 
the frock above. A_ rhine- 
stone motif forms the girdle 
across the front. A striking 
background for this frock was 
the scarf of vivid red ostrich 
feathers that was worn with it 
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The Evening Mode is 














Soe May be Slender 
or Uery Full and 


Flounced 


This frock adheres strictly to 
the slim, straight line de- 
manded by fashion, and accentu- 
ates it by a box plait from 
neckline to hem. It is made 
of mauve brocade, silver galon, 
and silver lace. The unusual 
fan is composed of plumes and 
satin, giving the effect of a 
plume fan when it is closed 


Eminently practical, yet very smart, is this 
suit with detachable cape. It comes in 
sizes I4 to 20, gray, tan, or green, for $39.75 


studies may have filled your thoughts 

to the exclusion of almost everything 

else, but I understand girls well enough to 
know that with the approach of spring 
your thoughts turn to new clothes. This 
year there is a wide choice, as always be- 
fore, from the plain, straight, tailored coats 
in gay colors, to the other extreme, the very 
dressy ones; and from the plain jersey 
dress to the much ruffled and trimmed 
one; and suits of all kinds and descriptions, 
from the plain cravenetted tweed sports 
suits, to the braid-and-button-adornedones. 
For the first clothes of the season, it is 
wise to select nothing extreme, especially 
if the suit or dress must be worn on many 
different occasions. It is with this thought 
in mind that I have selected the suit and 
- dress illustrated as most essential to wear 
as soon as the severe winter days have 
passed. One balmy day makes you feel 
“you never want to wear your heavy winter 
clothes again. You may have to fall back 
on them now and then for another month, 
but it is a joy to have your spring clothes 
early, so you may have plenty of use of 
them before summer is heralded. The girl 
who is in school in any of the southern 
states will need the suit and dress at once. 


O[ i titiesme the winter, sports and 


The Top-Coat 


There are so many lovely new coats, I 
must tell you something about them, for 
nothing gives better service than a coat 
selected to meet your individual needs. 

If it is possible to have more than one 
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We will gladly purchase this suit or dress 
for you upon receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


top-coat, you would enjoy one of the 
bright-colored sports coats. They are cut 
in the straight, tailored model with welted 
seams and mannish, notch collar. The 
colors, though brilliant,-are fast dyes, and 


the materials cravenetted, making them 


equally useful for sun or rain. Another 
model that will prove popular because it 
can be used for many occasions, being 
neither severe nor dressy, is cut with a 
back that is semi-full, and the collar in a 
shawl effect running to the bottom of the 
coat. The trimming is in a contrasting 
color of plain cloth occasionally accentu- 
ated with a tiny piping in gay color. The 
coat fastens with a strap and single button 
which, being out of sight when not but- 
toned, gives the coat a tuxedo effect. The 
material used in this coat is soft and fleecy, 
almost non-crushable, which is an asset to 
girls away at school. It is lined through- 
out with crépe de Chine, making it as warm 
as an early spring coat should be. A coat 
of this type is ideal for the girls who may 
have only one top-coat. 

There is also a camel’s hair material in 
blocked effect, like the flamingo cloth, 
which looks well on the slim girl and is 
suitable for general wear. If you have a 
sports coat and want a coat for afternoon 
wear, the very fine twills and novelty cloths 
braided or embroidered are smart. They 
are wider than last season; and a few are 
cut with flounces. A pretty one made of 
taupe twill is trimmed on the collar, at the 
bottom of the flowing sleeves, and down 
both sides of the front with broadcloth in 
rust color, and a cut-out design, stitched 
almost solidly in old blue or yellow. 


A New Cape Suit 


This suit is very smart. It may be worn 
without the cape, which is detachable, as 
it has a straight, little box coat. The collar, 
cuffs, and pockets are finished with bands 
of darker duvetyn, which also binds the 
buttonholes. The jacket is lined with 
crépe de Chine. The cape is unlined and 
edged to correspond with the jacket finish, 
while the skirt is two-gored and has one 
pocket. This suit has just enough warmth 
for the early spring days, is eminently 
practical, and yet very good-looking. 

If you love buttons, you may have them 
this season on almost any style of suit. 
Many of the gray suits have bright steel, 
marble-shaped buttons in close rows down 
the front and on the lower sleeves. In one 
particular these suits are alike—all the 
suit coats are short, hip length, and, girls, 
as I promised you before Christmas, the 
skirts of both dresses and suits are ten or 
twelve inches from the floor. 
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Charming in line and most effectively 
trimmed with red and yellow bands is this 
new tuntc frock of charmeen; 14 to 20,$59.75 


Something new in a frock for general 
wear is one of the things you want most, 
and because you have more dresses than 
suits or coats, each must be distinctive. 


The Mandarin Frock 


The dress illustrated is one of the new 
Mandarin frocks, with a long tunic over an 
underskirt. It is made of charmeen with 
clustered tucks down the front and back, 
giving the straight, unbroken line that is 
so much in vogue. The tiny tucks at the 
sides of the tunic give just the slightest 
curve, but not a fitted effect, to the waist. 
The trimming on the collar, cuffs, and the 
bottom of the skirt is a striking combina- 
tion of red and yellow cloth, embroidered 
in navy blue floss. The collar fits high at 
the back of the neck, making the frock 
better looking for street wear without a 
coat later on. The lower skirt is mounted 
on a silk bodice, that hooks up the front. 
The tunic has a comfortable opening at the 
neck, so that it may be slipped on with 
ease and with fewer torn hair-nets. 

This frock is one of the many lovely 
creations this spring for girls. Almost 
without exception, there is a touch of 
bright color. Some of the simpler dresses 
for school have sleeves of a gay contrasting 
color, and others are very plain in design 
since the material, which is woven in blocks 
and plaids, looks best with only the ad- 
dition of a good-looking linen collar and 
cuffs. These collars and cuffs are cut a bit 
deeper than before and often have bindings 


in colors, or of organdy instead of lace. 
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Crépe satin is one 
of the smartest of 
spring fabrics. It 
1s used for this dress 
with fine lace collar 
and cuffs and plaited 
side sections. In 
navy blue or black, 
sizes 34 to 44, $30.50 





Though patterned 
after a man’s shirt- 
tront, the vestee of 
plaited Georgette crépe 
on this wool crépe 
dress is most feminine. 
The dress comes in 
sizes 14 to 20, black, 
or navy blue, for $45 


The flannel sports 
dress gives the effect 
of being opened all the 
way down the front, 
but actually opens 
only to the girdle. 
In tan, green, white, 
blue, or gray, sizes 
I4 to 20 yrs., $29.75 
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HETHER March is blown in on 

blustery winds, or unheralded 

save for calm, sunny skies and a 
beguiling softness in the air, every woman 
is aware of its advent. She may long since 
have begun preparations for her spring 
wardrobe, may have been wearing a straw 
hat for weeks past, may, indeed, have 
wintered in a place of perpetual spring, 
but none the less spring clothes now 
claim her attention to the exclusion of 
almost everything else. 

Our first hint of spring fashions comes 
with the clothes prepared for southern 
wear. As early as the latter part of Decem- 
ber, these clothes begin to rub elbows with 
winter furs in the shops, and by the first 
of March their effect on spring clothes is 
quite definitely known. 

This year the outstanding feature of 
clothes shown for southern wear was their 
extreme simplicity. That is, simplicity of 
line, for there were many colorful plaids 
and atterned effects seen in the materials 
used in the earlier models. 

The tailored suit is unquestionably 
smart, and many of them, made of lighter 
materials, appeared in the southern col- 
lections. The boyish little tailored suit 
shown on the opposite page is typical of 
those that will be worn this spring. The 
belt may be used or not, while the jacket 
fastening with only one button is quite 
the newest thing. 

Flannel sports dresses also made their 


Each month we show in this department 
clothes that combine good values with 
good styles. Not only that, but we 
will purchase for you any of the models 
illustrated on these two pages. Just 
send check or money-order, stating 
article desired, size and color, to Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, and the 
merchandise will be forwarded promptly 





{ Very soft and thick, brown 
= foxscarf, $29.50. Ribbon- 
\ trimmed straw hat, $16.50 


bid for popularity in the south, and suc- 
cessfully, too. The extreme of simplicity in 
these frocks is shown by the dress at center 
of the group above, buttoned down the 
front. In color, however, it may be as 
bright as one could wish. At right of the 
group on the opposite page is a plaided 
flannel frock that preserves an air of sim- 
plicity though banded with leather in a 
harmonizing color. The plaited skirt next 
it is also of flannel, and shows the plaiting 
that will be most in vogue—a plain 
panel at front and back, the plaiting only 
on the sides. 

In recent seasons, the sweater has under- 
gone a complete metamorphosis, and today 
it is far from being the merely utilitarian 
thing it once was. This season, the newest 
sweaters are made of heavy silk, and are 
embroidered in an all-over design, bor- 
dered, or have a heavily embroidered 
monogram. Another new note is the 
scarf collar, but even if the sweater has 
not its own scarf, almost inevitably one is 
worn with it. These scarfs are usually 
striped or bordered, and harmonize with 
the color of the sweater. 

Speaking of scarfs brings us to the fur 
scarf to wear with a woolen dress or suit. 
Fox scarfs will continue their vogue of last 
fall, and the one illustrated here (made of 
one full animal) is typical of those that 
will be worn this season. 

To soften, perhaps, the edict of extreme 
simplicity, fashion is permitting a graceful 


little cape on suits or street frocks. A 
charming frock is shown on this page, with 
a cape that swings in an enchanting man- 
ner to disclose its bodice of brightly plaided 
silk. Two other street frocks are shown 
on the opposite page. The one at left, 
with a dainty lace collar and cuffs and 
finely plaited side sections, will appeal to 
the older woman. The other, for slim, 
boyish figures, has a very new. and smart 
vestee of plaited Georgette crépe that is 
almost an exact copy of a man’s shirt- 
front, even to the little tab. 

Nowhere will the simplicity of .these 
clothes be so much appreciated as when 
packing the trunk or bag fora trip. With 





Hat box of black leather substitute, 18 x 9 or 
20 x g in., $10. With amber, shell, or ivory 
fittings, silk moire lining, the box is $30 


Two new notes are 
seen in the dress above 
—the combination of 
two materials and the 
detachable cape. The 
dress is made of navy 
blue charmeen, a fine, 
twill-like material, 
combined with blue 
and white plaid silk. 
In sizes 14 to 20, 
$39.75. The Bang- 
kok straw hat, trim- 
med withribbon,is $10 


Tailored suits are 
very smart, especially 
those whose jackets 
fasten with just one 
button. This suit is 
‘made of box cloth in 
tan and brown color- 
ings, and comes in 
sizes 14 to 20, for - 
$48. The hat worn 
with it is of Bangkok 
straw with ribbon 
cocarde in ‘the same 
color, and costs $10 











no extra fulness to be accommodated, and 
no fussy furbelows to be rumpled out of all 
semblance to their requisite beauty, pack- 
ing will be a joy instead of a task. The 
fitted suitcase shown here is large enough 
to hold most of the essentials for a short 
trip. The tray, with fittings of good qual- 
ity, may be removed and carried sepa- 
rately. The hat box may also be purchased 
fitted, the various fittings being held in the 
lid of the box. Whether fitted or unfitted, 
both suitcase and hat box are exceptionally 
well made of a material that looks like real 
leather and wears equally well. They come 
only in black, and both pieces give the 
effect of much higher-priced merchandise. 





Suitcase of black leather substitute, 22 « 12% 
in., with shell, wvory, or amber fjittings, $25. 
Suitcase, without fittings, same size, $12.50 


Sweater of molair 
yarn, 34 to 44, white, 
yellow, lan, gray, 
powder . blue, green, 
$3.95. Flannel skirt, 
plaited -only on the 
sides, in white, 
chamois, topaz, por- 
celain blue, gray, or 
fawn, $9.75. Im- 
ported alpaca scarf, 
striped in colors to 
harmonize with the 
swealer and skirt, $5.75 


This plaid flannel 
dress is very smartly 
trimmed with bands 
of leather in harmo- 
nizing color. It is a 
coat frock, and will 
be found becoming to 
either full or slim 
figures. It comes in 
brown and tan, navy 
and tan, or black 
and white plaid, and 
sizes I4 to 20 yrs., 
for only $20.75 
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Chinese lantern-man design 
comes with other cross-stitch 
patterns in full color Sheet 
No. 3304, 25¢. Dress pat- 
lern, M-1, 4to8, 30c. Hot- 
Tron Pattern Group No. 
3702, 25¢,hasChinesedesign 
for blouse. Paper blouse 
pattern, M-2, 34 to 40, 30€ 


NOE EDL E WO RR De ee eee NT 
For Playtime or. Party Time, Children’s Frocks and 


Suits -Are Embroidered in Gay Colors 


ERE are a number of charming 
little frocks and suits that may 


be easily made yet have that 
“different” quality that is so desirable. In 
these, the child’s love of color is satisfied 
in two ways—by the materials used, and 
by the gaily colored stitchery on each frock. 
There are so many suitable and attractive 
materials from which to choose, that it is 
only a matter of finding the best colors in 
the particular material used. For play- 
time frocks, the sturdier ginghams, poplin, 
chambray, or linen may be used; while 
organdy, batiste, fine French lawn, or 
handkerchief linen might be used for the 
daintier frocks. 

The dress shown above combines green 
batiste with white. Cotton crépe in a 
lovely peach color was used for the kimono. 
The little girl at the upper left-hand corner 
of the opposite page is wearing an orchid- 
colored chambray dress trimmed with 
buff-colored batiste. The opposite frock 
is trimmed with organdy collar and cuffs, 
and has organdy binding at the knees of the 
bloomers. Three of the frocks-at the bot- 
tom of the opposite page show the com- 
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By 


Anne 


Orr 





bination of two materials, while the fourth 
is made of but one fabric. 

Every child will love the quaint little 
Chinese figures shown on some of these 
frocks, as well as the charming conceit of 
placing Japanese lanterns on the kimono 
which the little girl will wear on her way 
to bed. On playtime suits or dresses, 
nursery rhymes in outline stitch, with an 
appliquéd design illustrating them, are sure 
to please the small boy or girl. 

I am also giving this month an over- 
blouse for women who wish to make one 
with a bit of embroidery down the front. 
This is a very effective design, to be worked 
solid with heavy rope embroidery cotton. 

The embroidery patterns for these 
clothes come in four groups—each group 
of designs costs 25c, but the embroidery 
patterns for all the designs on the two pages 
may be purchased for ooc. Check or 
money-order for the embroidery patterns 
should be sent to Anne Orr, Goop Housr- 
KEEPING. For paper dress patterns, send 
check or money-order to Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING Pattern Service. Each pattern 
for a dress, a suit or a blouse, costs 300. 

































Play dress and bloomers of orchid 
chambray, combined with buff-colored 
batiste, a darning stitch making 
the border trimming. Iris design, 
cross-stitched in shades of orchid 
and green, in Hot-Iron Pattern 
Group _ No. 3702, 25c. Paper 
patiern, M-3, 6 to I0 yrs., 30C. 


Directions for “Little Boy Blue,” in 
outline stitch and appliquéd design 
on boy's suit, in Hot-Iron Pattern 
Group No. 3401, 25c. Paper pattern, 
M-4, 2 to 4 yrs., 30c. Hot-Iron Pattern 
Group No. 3702, 25c, has patchwork 
and embroidered lantern design for 
kimono, and Chinese scene and insig- 
nia cross-stitched on dress at right. 
Paper pattern for kimono, M-5, 6 to 12 
yrs.; for dress, M-6, 2 to 8 yrs., 30¢ each 





Needlework Supplement 


Ideas for the newest stitchery are found 
in this department each month. By 
following it, you will never be at a loss 
for gifts to make, for embroidery for 
your own and your children’s clothes, 
and for all kinds of household linens. 
In addition, Anne Orr has prepared 


Suggestions for different types of needle- 
\ work. To secure this Second Needlework 


ae 
WET \ Ss Supplement, send 15c in stamps to Anne 


VS Orr, Good Housekeeping, New York 


Full color Sheet No. 3304, 25c, has 
design and directions for Chinese para- 
sol girl, which is cross-stitched on taffeta 
frock, (left) to be used for traveling. 
Paper pattern, M-ro, 6 to 10 yrs., 30¢ 


Egyptian design at left, to be cross- 
stitched on a play frock of linen or 
gingham, comes, with other designs, in 
full color Sheet No. 3304,25¢. Paper 
paitern, M-11, 4 to 8 yrs., 30¢ 


a Supplement, giving a variety. of 





“Baa Baa Black Sheep,” in outline 
stitch and black sheep for appliqué on 
boy's suit are in Hot-Iron Pattern 
Group No. 3401, 25c. Paper pattern, 
M-7, 2 to 4 yrs., 30c. Chinese rick- 
shaw, cross-stitched in color, is on 
full color Sheet No. 3304, 25c. Paper 
pattern, M-8, 4 to 8 ‘rs., 30C 


Very fine white French lawn makes 
the dainty party frock below, with 
scalloped hem of a contrasting color. 
Hot-Iron Pattern No. 2005, 25c, car- 
ries four yards of scalleping and rose 
design, cross-stitched in each scallop. 
Paper pattern, M-9, 2 te 6 yrs., 30¢ 





























PEGGY PAIGE 


Alpaca frock with linen collar and 
cuffs; about $25. Coat dress of fine 
charmeen, 14 to 42; about $50 


ITH the turn of the season, 

the wardrobe presents many 

problems. ~The feeling of 
spring in the air inevitably turns our 
thoughts to new clothes, yet winter 
is not far enough in the background 
to permit laying aside our winter 
clothes. To meet both conditions 
happily is possible by the addition of 
a new frock or two that may be worn 
under a heavy coat now, and later on 
make their appearance as smart street 
dresses. Some of the new collars and 
cuffs will give the winter frock a fresh 
touch, while the addition of a crisp, 
new blouse will make a tailored suit 
seem quite different. 

It is really amazing, when one con- 
siders it, how important a part the 
trade-mark plays in clothes of all 
kinds. Here is a variety of models— 
dresses for the street and for sports; 
blouses, tailored and fluffy; lingerie 
made with all the artistry we have 
found in the finer French garments, 
as well as the glove silk variety; a 
smart new coat, and collar and cuff 
sets in the newest fashion. 

Each and every one of these is 
made under a trade name, which 
means that the manufacturer stands 
back of it with a guaranty that 
he has put into it the best of material 
and Workmanship; as well as the 


NATIONAL 


newest and smartest fashion notes. 

Women have long been accus- 
tomed to asking for their favorite 
coffee or tea, and a multitude of 
other things, by their trade names, 
but many do not realize that it is 
just as possible to buy clothes with 
the same assurance of quality and 
satisfaction. True, the name of a 
great French dressmaker on a suit 
or frock has meant much to the 
majority of women, but still many 
do not realize that the trade-mark 
can mean quite as much on Ameri- 
can-made clothes. 

When you go into your shops 
and ask for a Peggy Paige dress, 
you may be shown either of the 
models illustrated here, and in ad- 
dition others that carry the same 
air of smart simplicity. Simplicity 
is the keynote of French fashions 
today, and our American manu- 


ba 7 


FLEUR DE LIS \ 


Hand-made voile blouse, in colors or white, has 
frilled collar and cuffs; about $5. Hand-drawn 
work and real Irish trim a dimity blouse; about $3 





SERVICE 


TAILORED-ALL-BY-HAND 


THE 


SHOPPING 


facturers are following this trend in their 
models. Alpaca has become a favorite 
fabric with the Parisienne, and one of the 
‘Peggy Paige dresses shows this lustrous 
fabric in the boyish little frock at the left. 
The linen collar and cuffs edged with 
organdy give just the proper accent to this 
simple dress. The coat dress is an espe- 
cially becoming style for more mature 
figures. This dress is made of very fine 
charmeen, and _ besides navy blue comes 
in such delightful colors as Pine Bark, File, 
Sepia, Badger, or Filigree. The little 
lingerie vest is part of the dress. 

Flannel sports dresses are very much 
the vogue, and the Tailored-Not-Just- 
Made one, illustrated, shows the smartest 
lines. While keeping to the slim silhouette 
demanded by fashion, the plaiting on the 
skirt permits unhampered steps. 

Quite the smartest coat for the spring 


is the three-quarter length type. Fur 


will be used on many of the new spring 





TAILORED-NOT-J UST-MADE 


Checked flannel sports dress with detachable linen 
collar and cuffs; about $20. 
trim handkerchief linen set (left), about $rr 


Net and hand-work 


coats, and plaided effects are noted 
everywhere. The Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx coat is made of delightfully 
shaggy woolen fabric, and its smart- 
ness is intensified by the long shawl 
collar broadly banded with light fur. 

The Vanity Fair chemise and skirt 
are made of Vanitisilk, a glove silk of 
very fine weave that will not shrink 
when laundered, and has especially 
good wearing qualities. The pettiskirt, 
as it is known, is made on an elastic 
belt, without a placket, which permits 
distributed wear and consequently 
longer use. 

A newcomer to the trade-marked 
field is Tukay underwear. All the 
lingerie manufactured under this trade- 
mark is hand-made of the finest ma- 
terials in very attractive designs. Fine 
voile, French lawn, handkerchief linen, 
and silk are used to make sets of gowns 
and step-in chemises or sets of vests and 
step-in drawers. 

Besides white, spring blouses are 
being shown in very lovely pastel 
shades. Both the overblouse and the 
tuck-in type are exhibited, but for voile 
or very sheer materials the tuck-in 





by 
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Jk HART, SCHAFFNER 
p 


AND MARX 


Excellent for street or motor is this silk-lined, 
plaid coat of an imported English fabric, 
with shawl collar of tan squirrel; about $150 


| 
ENICKERSPORT | 


Vv CROWLEY 


Set of écru-color broadcloth collar and gauntlet 
cuffs, tucked in a cross-barred effect, is very 
smart for the tailored iype of dress; about $4.50 


A new conceit for spring, with the white or 
écru collar and cuff set of linen or piqué, is a 
gaily-colored silk tie; about $3 for complete set 


Exceptionally well cut and made for service is the 
tailored blouse. In white cotton or silk and in 
gray, tan, or white flannel for $3.50 to $12.50 


The Bluebird blouse is of fine white voile, 
with binding, butions, and appliquéd design in 
color and embroidered dots to match; about $6 


BLUEBIRD 


Of excellent value is the glove silk pettiskirt with hip- 
length hem. In colors or white; about $5.95. Hem- 
stitched step-in chemise of glove silk; about $5.25 
















White French lawn nightgown, em- 
broidered and hemstitched, with neck 
and armholes bound in color; about $6 


blouse is unquestionabiy the best. 

For sports wear, the Knickersport 
blouse is a joy, since it is cut long 
enough so that it will not pull out or 
pull across the shoulders, and the ful- 
ness ‘is distributed on each side of the 
back. The other blouses illustrated.are 
all hand-made and are really exquisite 
in both material and stitchery. 

Just two of the newest Crowley collar 
and cuff sets are illustrated. Either of 
these would give a very spring-like feel- 
ing to a winter frock. In addition, 
there are varied types of collars and 
cuffs manufactured under this trade- 
mark that will suit almost any frock. 

By knowing these trade-marks and 
using them in your own shops, you may 
be assured of style, fit, and reliability 
inwhat you buy. Youwill be able to shop 
with certainty instead of uncertainty, 
and will gain an increasing sense of 
satisfaction in the clothes you buy. Just 
ask for these trade-marks when shop- 
ping, examine the models shown you, 
and select that which best suits your 
particular needs. If, perchance, you 
can not find these trade-marks in your 
own shops, write us and we will gladly 
give you the name of a shop in your lo- 
cality that does carry them. 

Address all communications to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING National Shopping 


Service, 119 W. 40th, New York City. | 
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Full directions and pattern for making this 
hat will be sent wpon receipt of ten cents in 
stamps. Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 


Simple, Easily Followed Directions for Making 
“A Spring Hat of Straw and Silk 


HIS smart spring hat, a copy ofa 

French hat by Reboux, may be 

made of straw and satin or faille silk, 

or may be made entirely of silk, using one 
of the sectional crowns. 

The materials necessary for making it 
are: thin wire and wire of a heavier 
quality; one sheet of Japanese willow, or 
milliner’s canvas; milliner’s unbleached 
flannel; one .piece of one-inch bias muslin 
binding; one-half yard of silk, 36 inches 
wide, for brim; one piece of Milan straw 
braid to make the crown, or one blocked 
straw crown; suéde or felt to make the leaf 
trimming; one can of liquid, gold-leaf 
paint, with which to outline the edges 
of the leaves; and one taffeta, or 
silk, cap-shaped hat lining. 

Should you prefer not to try making 
the frame of your hat, omit the 
Japanese willow and wire and buy a 
comparatively simple and becoming 
buckram shape, then follow the direc- 
tions given here for covering. 

Obtain the correct head size by 
looping the tape measure around the 
head, low on the forehead and above 
the ears. For the head size of the hat, 
use the heavier grade wire, cut- two 
inches longer than the actual measure- 
ment. Overlap the ends of the wire to 
right size (oval, not round) and twist 
the overlapping ends securely together 
to prevent slipping. 

Next, place the willow, or canvas, 





S, Fig. 1 


Above, the pattern of the 

brim is shown pinned to 

canvas ready for culling 
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Milan 


straw 
paint for leaves, 25¢ a can. 
purchase these arlicles for you upon receipt 


By" Garo pire 


Gray 


for the foundation of the brim flat on the 
table with the smooth side up. Pin the 
pattern of the brim to the canvas, with the 
bias of the canvas as the center front, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Outline exactly in pencil 
both the edges. In order to make a sub- 
stantial foundation to which to sew the 
crown and head wire, you must allow an 
extra inch on the inside of the canvas of the 
“brim toward the head, shown by the 
dotted line in Fig. 1. Cut the canvas along 
the dotted line and outside line of brim, 
overlap the ends one-half to one-fourth 
inch at the back, and sew firmly together. 





The 
Brides Book 


Every bride will welcome this 
comprehensive folio contain- 
ing suggestions for the trous- 
seau, selecting and marking 
linens; concise information 
regarding wedding etiquette, 
the correct form of invitation 
and announcement, etc. The 
Bride’s Book will be sent upon 
receipt of 25c in stamps, ad- 
dressed to the Fashion Depart- 
ment, Good Housekeeping 











crown, $4.50 Milan hemp 


crown, 





Pin the head size wire to the original 
pencil line of the brim and crease up the 
extra inch of canvas and snip to foundation 
of head-band, as in Fig. 2. Here a bias 
piece of canvas should be added to cover 
the wire and keep the head-band firm. 
This in turn must be covered with the bias 
muslin binding (Fig. 3). 

Now pin the heavy wire to the lower or | 
outer edge of the brim and sew to the wil- 
low foundation with a buttonhole stitch, 
the stitches being about one-half inch apart 
(Fig. 2). A bias piece of canvas is placed 
about the edge of the brim and covered 

with bias muslin binding (Fig. 3). 

Both the flannel and the silk which 
cover the brim must be cut on the 
bias, and as it is essential in making 
hats to have the bias true, follow these 
directions accurately: 

Lay the material on the table with 
the cut edge toward you, the selvages 
to your right and left. Fold the left 
corner diagonally until the cut edge 
which was toward you is even with the 
selvage on your right. Cut along the 
fold at left. This makes a perfect 
bias. Measure off a length five inches 
wide, marking carefully with pins 
before cutting. Do this with both the 
silk and flannel. 

Place the flannel on the brim with 
the selvage of the bias to the center of 
the brim foundation. stretch around 
the brim, (Continued on page 180) 





Fig. 5 


Fig. 6 


Japanese willow for the brim costs 50c a sheet; silk hat lining, 35c; 
$2.50; j 
Good Housckeeping Shopping Service will 
of check or money-order 


gold leaf Showing the steps in mak- 
ing and decorating leaf 


made of felt or suede 


HOERGGES SoM A K aA 'G 
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eA Smart Three-Piece Suit That May Be Easily 
Made by the Home Dressmaker 


By Laura I. Baldt, A. M.. 


ARCH winds and April showers 
M bespeak the warmer days of May, 
and it is then you will be wanting 
the very sort of garment which this month’s 
lesson shows you how to make. It is com- 
posed of a well-made tailored coat, which 
when laid aside discloses an attractive, one- 
piece dress, all in self-colored materials. 
There is a wealth of lovely materials 
from which to choose that which will best 
suit your occasion, service, and individual 
type. If service is the chief aim, there are 
serge, tricotine, covert cloth, Poiret twill, 
and velours; but if a more dressy suit is 
desired, charmeen, Juiana cloth, or duve- 


Patterns for making this 
three-piece suit may be 
obtained in sizes 34 to 40 
at 60¢ for the frock and 30¢ 
for the coat. To order, send 
check or money-order ud- 
dressed to Good House- 
keeping Pattern Service 





Fig. 1 


Miss Baldt, Assistant Professor of House- 
hold Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who is writing this series, is 
applying the best principles of home dress- 
making to the smartest fashions of today 


tyn may be chosen. Crépe de Chine, satin 
Canton, satin, Roshanara crépe, or crépe 
Romain may be used for the waist. 

Test the pattern according to directions 
given in previous lessons. Directions for 
shrinking, cutting cloth, and marking 
seams for tailored garments are to be found 
in the lesson of March, 1923. Before bast- 
ing the coat together, shrink some light- 
weight, unbleached muslin and cut it by 
the front and back of the coat pattern, the 
shapes shown in Fig. 1. Baste these to the 
wrong side of the coat for an interfacing. 

When fitting of the coat is completed 
and alterations marked, it is best to do all 
the work possible on the fronts, before bast- 
ing the parts together again. Stitch the dart 


~ in the front, trim the seams to one-quarter 


inch, dampen, and press very flat. 

To “pad” means to sew diagonal rows of 
stitches through cloth and _ interfacing, 
easing the interfacing as you sew, in order 
to make the revers and collar roll back on 
the coat instead of curling upward toward 
the inside. The padding stitches on the 
revers extend to within 3% inch of the edge 
of the coat and to the line on which the 
revers turn (Fig. 1). 

Before padding stitch back and forth 
across the collar, following the line of the 
turn of the collar. The padding stitches 
extend from this line to within 34 inch of 
the edge of the collar (Fig. 2). Dampen 
revers and collar and press well, keeping 
edge of collar well shaped. Catch-stitch 
inner edge of interfacing to the coat, 
as shown in Fig. tr. 

Place the right side of the facing to the 
right side of the coat; stitch a 34 inch seam 
on the front edge and across the top of the 
revers,. ‘as far as the point marked to show 
where the end of the collar came when 
fitting. Clip the seam at this point and 
clip off point of revers, so it will not 
be bulky. Trim away edge of interfacing 
to stitching; press seam open flat. 





Fig. 3 shows how to 
finish notch collar 
and slip-stitch the 
collar and revers 


= 


The stay-tape (Fig. 4) is used to pre- 
vent the edges of the coat and revers from 
stretching. If quite thin linen tape is not 
obtainable, a lengthwise strip of cambric 
34 inch wide may be used instead. Either 
must be shrunk. 

Baste the stay-tape along the line of 
the turn of the revers and on the front and 
across the top of the revers, the outer edge 
of the tape just inside the seam line. Hem 
one edge of the tape to the coat, 
the other to the interfacing from where 
the revers turn to the bottom of the coat, 
and both edges of the diagonal strip on the 
interfacing (Fig. 4).(Continued on page 221) 

































Worn without the jacket, 
the frock of this three-piece 
suit is shown above. Fig. 1 
shows the method used in 
interfacing front of coat, 
armhole facing, and pad- 
ding revers; Fig. 2, how to 
pad the collar : oF coat 


Fig.3 


WILLIAM J]. LOCKE must have had 
a jolly time writting thts story about 


The Comma Amos 





Résumé of Earlier Instalments 


the trouble. If she had not been so 

inconsiderate as to elope with an 
itinerant preacher named Burden, thereby 
shocking our high-church father and mak- 
ing an everlasting family breach, she 
would probably never have had a son to 
turn over to me at the time of her death 
twenty years later. 

My life, and my career as a painter of 
portraits, had no place for barbarians from 
the Australian back country, yet what 
was I to do? Amos simply appeared, with 
a parting letter from his mother commend- 
ing him to my care for five years, that he 


I T WAS my sister, Dorcas, who made all 
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might see the world and learn how to 
administer the colossal fortune which he 
had inherited. 

When in doubt I always send for my 
step-daughter, Dorothea, and like an an- 
swer to prayer she appeared promptly at. 
my villa on the Esterel and undertook the 
education of Amos in all things worldly. 
Soon he was afloat in the heterogeneous 
mass that forms the society of the coast 
resorts, and as a beginning had already 
fallen in love with the Princess Nadia 
Ramiroff, whose portrait I had just been 
painting and with whom I was more than 
half in love myself. 

We all saw that the Princess was being 
trailed by a shady adventurer named 





Nadia looked at me for a wild moment. 


Ramon Garcia, but in the restrained man- 
ner of the civilized we concealed the 
wonder which this caused us. It remained 
for Amos, with no inhibitions, to exhibit 
his enmity frankly and. honestly, and 
finally to wring from Nadia the confession 
that Garcia held several indiscreet letters 
she had written him some years before, 
and was blackmailing her because of them. 

To Amos the situation was simple. He 
simply went to the South American’s 
room, tied him up with a piece of rope 
which he had brought, possessed himself 
of a packet of letters on yellow paper which 
he found in an open case on the table, and 
came away, first ordering Garcia to leave 
town at once and threatening him with 
all sorts of punishment if he ever molested 
the Princess again. 

But. when we examined the letters to- 
gether, it was not so simple, for they were 
not the Princess’s letters, being written 
in Spanish and signed “Luisa.” I felt sure 
of the next event. Garcia would be down 
on us in a moment with all the police in 
the town. I dispatched Amos to England, 
to the care of my other sister, Muriel, who 
had married an ecclesiastic quite suitable 
to the family desires. Dorothea drove 
with him to Marseilles and saw him safely 





I felt the touch of soft 
lips on the corner of my mouth, and in a fraction of time she 
had opened the door and sped down the stairs. I followed her 


on the boat, while I, tired of waiting for 
the police to appear, tempted Fate and 
went to Garcia’s hotel, determined to have 
it out with him. 

But there I met with disappointment— 
and, perhaps, good luck. Ramon Garcia 
had packed and disappeared the very 
morning of Amos’s assault, leaving no 
address behind. Evidently he had taken 
Amos’s threats seriously. Evidently, also, 
he dreaded the police more than the loss 
of his letters. Amos had won, after all, for 
certainly the Princess Nadia was safe.” 


T WAS the wretched end of a March 
day of cloud and mist and wet Italian 
squall. So had been its predecessor. 
Everything was for the worst in this 

worst of all possible worlds. I was as 
lonely as might be a companionable hippo- 
potamus in the Serpentine; Dorothea had 
gone back to her rag and bag shop; Amos 
was still in Bradbury, apparently attun- 
ing his mind to a reconciliation between 
his aunt’s bare shapely arms and his uncle’s 
lawn sleeves. The car, afflicted by some 
sort of gastric trouble, couldn’t run; and 
Maxime was away in Normandy attending 
the funeral of his step-father’s grand-aunt, 
in whose testament he had the French- 
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man’s eternal hope of being men- 
tioned. 

A younger man would have 
rushed out, braving the miserable 
rain, with some objective of com- 
panionship—a friendly house, a 
dancing-tea, the Casino—last refuge 
of the destitute opulent. But the 
lone man in his mid-forties, with all 
old desires satisfied, with newer and 
all but unformulated desires vaguely 
and incomprehensibly craving satis- 
faction, foresees no solace in draw- 
ing-rooms or dancing-teas or Casino 
and, shrinking from miserable rain, 
is thrown despairingly back upon 
himself. 

I don’t know whether I am much 
as a painter. I sell my pictures. I 
make a good livelihood. People flat- 
ter me. My brother artists have 
recognized me so far as to admit me 
into the Royal Academy. I do my 
honest best. The wonder of the joy 
and anguish in my work I would 
not exchange for whatever thrill 
there is in any other avocation 
under heaven. But I am not ob- 
sessed by it. The grip of it relaxed, 
I am, I think, just a simple sorry 
human being ever seeking simple 
human things. A male artist is 
essentially a man, and a man needs 
a woman to accomplish his man- 
hood, just as to accomplish her 
womanhood a woman needs a man. 

I declare that I, a painter in love 
with my work, granted by the world 
the proud title of artist, sat lonely 
there, that afternoon, consumed by 
an awiul hunger for a woman. 

For that is what it came to. That 
was the element into which, sitting 
before the wood fire in my studio, 
while the storm raged outside, I re- 
solved all my greater and lesser grievances. 

Once there had been a woman. A joy 
and an inspiration! My every brush- 
stroke was an appeal to a celestial approval. 
And, laughing up her sleeve, the celestial 
half knew she was guiding my hand ail the 
while. But that was all over and finished, 
dead and buried, with only the tenderness 
of it preserved in lavender and laid in an 
innermost shrine rarely unlocked and then 
in wistful reverence . . . 

I wanted neither young Claude Worth- 
ington, nor Amos, nor Maxime nor 
Francois. I was not sure, at that moment 
of self-analysis, that I wanted Dorothea, 
though my hurt egoism made me view her 
defection in a severe light. Yet she had been 
supremely logical. Her filial duty ac- 
complished to the best of her ability, she 
had gracefully handed in her resignation. 

“My dear,’ I had pleaded, “your rag 
and bone shop being in perfectly capable 
hands, you can’t possibly leave me in these 
afflicting circumstances.” 

“My dear,” she retorted, “your gradual 
allusive depreciation of my business cor- 
responds with its actual going to the devil 
while I’m not there to look after it. You 
sent for me because you were afflicted with 


Amos, and now the infliction of him is 
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removed, I can’t see where the afflicting 
part of the situation comes in.” 

She had me cornered. What could I do? 
Pride forbade an appeal ad misericordiam. 
So Dorothea went with all the honor of 
war and peace and everything else. She is 
the best young woman in the world. But 
why, a week after she returned to the joint 
management of her immoral emporium in 
South Molton Street, did she accept an in- 
vitation to the palace at Bradbury? Of 
course, she wrote me in the most filial 
spirit. She had gone there to continue the 
pursuit of duty. Verily she was doing her 
bit in the world. She considered herself 
most useful as the interpreter of Amos to 
episcopal circles—to say nothing of exercis- 
ing over him her restraining influence. 
Beyond asking the gaitered Bishop on Sun- 
day morning—he had arrived at Bradbury 
late on Saturday night—why he was going 
out shooting on the Sabbath, he seemed— 
please, this is the Gospel According to 
Dorothea—to have made fewer mistakes 
than might have been expected. He did 
tackle Tom on the question of extempore 
prayer and reviewed the Cathedral services 
unfavorably in the light of the Warraranga 
meetings conducted by his father. He had 
also had an altercation with a brawling 
factory-hand over the latter’s right to kick 
his own dog, and the dispute, though from 
a physical point of view overwhelmingty in 
Amos’s favor, was settled only by Dorothea 
descending, dea ex machina (the episcopal 
car), on the scene and deciding that the 
workman of the dilapidated features 
should retire with a ten-pound note 
in his pocket and Amos with the 
mongrel bull-terrier under his arm. 

Every week came news of 
Amos. Certainly Dorothea is 
a good girl with a highly de- 
veloped sense of duty. I did 
not recognize it when she left 
me. I thought her merely 
selfish and inconsiderate. But 
on this particular evening of 
wind and rain, which I am mak- 
ing all the bother about, I ab- 
solved her from unworthy 
motives and credited her with 
an altruism beyond both her 
years and her sex. 

I love Dorothea, as perhaps 
you may be tired of hearing me 
tell you. Her swift young pres- 
ence in the house of a middle- 
aged widower is in itself a joy. 
But to say that her absence 
now lay at the root of my dis- 
content would be such a per- 
version of truth as even an 
artist could not allow himself. 
No, I did not crave Dorothea. 

It was the end of March, as 
Ihave said. The flight of Amos 
west and Ramon Garcia east 
had occurred a month ago. The 
odd thing about the affair—or, 
rather, one of the odd things— 











The Coming of Amos 


honesty of the night-porter, the secret of 
Garcia’s degradation and loss remained 
inviolate. As far as I knew, not a soul in 
Cannes suspected the relation between the 
disappearances of the two men. Folks 
asked me, of course—Mrs. Blennerhasset, 
Madame d’Orbigny, Lady This-that-and- 
the-other—what had become of my inter- 
esting and original nephew. I found a 
formula. 

“The dear fellow has lived all his life in 
the Bush in Australia and has never been 
confirmed. He obeyed an urgent summons 
by telegram from his uncle, the Bishop of 
Bradbury, to go home at once and submit 
to the operation.” 

They appreciated my statement accord- 
ing to their various religious susceptibilities 
—but, amazing thing! they all believed it 
like unquestioning little lambs. The only 
brow-wrinkling person was Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset, who had asked the defecting trio 
to lunch. 

More amazing still, I, the cynical liar, 
was telling essential truth all the time. For 
no sooner had Tom got hold of him than ke 
baptized him out of hand, and, the Con- 
firmation season having opened in Brad- 
bury, confirmed him a fortnight afterward 
in a batch of a couple of hundred in the 
Cathedral. Such tidings from Muriel, 
Dorothea, and Amos himself. From which 
it may be gathered that Tom had a swift 
way with heretics. 

And, after this preposterous exordium, 
you will ask, where was the Princess Nadia 
Ramiroff all this time? That’s what I 
asked myself—where? She had disap- 
peared on that extraordinary day of 
general exodus. The Marchesa della 
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It will not be absorbed into the night 
With trees; it huddles close against the ground, 
Repelling the dim hush that closes round 
With the broad spear-notes of its steadfast light. 
An eager tenderness is blossoming bright 
From all its windows thfough the lone profound 
Of nature, where all feeling else is drowned 
Under the blue-black heaven’s impersonal height. 


Spurred by the largeness of a golden morn, 

A man would haste, unnoting, by the spot 

Or view the little human nest with scorn; 

Yet he might find it now—returning late 

To dreams his first ambition valued not— 
Love’s refuge from the cold, pale stars of fate. 





was that nothing more had been 
heard of the Ecuadorian. He 
had disappeared like a super- 
human aviator into the blue Italian ether. 
The few speculations as to his hasty de- 
parture were not taken up with extensive 
eagerness. On this Azure Coast, gamblers 
come and live their little meteoric life, and 
then they go, and the next day the world 
has forgotten their transient flash across 
the firmament. Owing to the debauched 


Fontana had lied over the telephone. 
Nadia had not gone to Monte Carlo. 
When I remonstrated later, the Marchesa 
suavely informed me that Nadia, being 
called away suddenly, had desired to slip 
off without undue commotion on the part 
of her friends. Where was she staying, I 
asked. The Marchesa spread out vague 


Russian fingers. On her independent walks. 
abroad Nadia could be written to under 
care of the American Express Agency. 
Whether she was in Paris or New York or 
the New Hebrides, the Marchesa knew not 
for certain. I wrote to the Princess at the 


given address, politely upbraiding her for 


leaving friends so suddenly in the lurch. 
Ten days afterward I received a reply on 
paper just headed ‘‘Rome.” She assured 
me that the only thing that made life 
tolerable was the knowledge that she had. 
friends like myself. Had I ever heard of a 
Greek lady called Io who was chased all 
over the werld by a horrid gadfly? She 
gave me to understand that she was a poor 
little Io.. But as to who or what was the 
gadfly she gave me no kind of clue. 

Of course, it might be Ramon Garcia. 
Had he not taken a first-class ticket to 
Milan? Milan and Rome are both in 


Italy—a piece of geographical information — 


which, on second thoughts, it seems supez- 
fluous to set down. He was in the neighbor 


country because he was running away from 


something; in all probability from the 
vengeance of the giant Amos, who had con- 
stituted himself the champion of the 


Princess. But why was Nadia in the same. | 


alien land complaining of a gadfly? f 
I answered the letter, contrary to my 


-usual procrastinating habit, almost by re- 
turn of post. To this had come no reply. 


I had been worried. 
My soul was a torment. 


I felt aban- * 
doned by God and man and woman. Irose — 


and took the canvas of the Princess’s por- 


trait, stuck it into a practicable gold frame 
of my own invention, and looked at it in 


a besotted, middle-aged kind of agony. ~ 
Bits of Wordsworth and the _ 


lady with the murmuring 


I swore, was the true portrait 
of the Princess. I had dived 


on her features the untarnished 
exquisiteness of her soul. - 
The thought of her letters to 


obscene bat. I strode to the 
window and flung it open, an 
act of unconscious symbolism, 
for the blazing wood fire had 
made the room oppressively 
hot. The damp wind surged 
into the studio. 
out. I returned to the canvas. 
I clasped my hands in front 
of it. 

“Forgive me, my dear,” I 
cried, “for the moment’s dese- 
crating doubt.’” Sat re 

The door opened. A hurri- 
cane swept the room, over- 
throwing easel and picture and 
sending them slithering across 
the polished floor. I had a 
momentary impression of two 

I figures in an open space, one 
Francois, of a hasty announce- 
ment, of a door violently 
slammed by the tempest, and 

of the slight, fur-mantled form of the 





- Princess Nadia standing a few feet from 


the threshold. 

“My God! You, Nadia!” I cried in a 
foolish way and, rushing to her open- 
armed, enfolded her in my embrace. 

She struggled a bit, and perhaps I, over- 
sensitive, released her. She cried in French: 


streams reflected in her face 
passed through my mind. That, 


down deep and had mirrored — 


Garcia flitted about me like an - 


The bat flew 





i 


omic, 


I cannot conceive that a child of my own could be nearer and dearer to me than Dorothea. 
She led me by the hand into Featherstone’s exquisite little house, as though the place were hers 


“But, my friend, you are mad. What 
does this signify?” 

“{t means, my dear,” said I, recovering, 
“that I love you, and I can’t do without 
you, and that when I came in I was con- 
soling myself with the companionship of 
your picture which, as you see, the wind 
has blown down.” 


She shivered under her furs. “It will 
blow down all kinds of other things, if you 
don’t shut that window.” 

With some impatience and unavoidable 
noise I obeyed her, for the wind was stream- 
ing in, warm and balmy and lung filling. 

“Well?’”? said I, turning after the final 
wrench to the window handle. 


“Well?” said she. 

“T ask you.” 

“T came to seek a friend in my hour of 
need.” 

“And you find a lover, a man who puts 
himself and all that is his at your feet.” 

Her fair Isotta da Rimini face hardened, 


or the face that (Continued on page 251) 
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Mildred Maddocks 
. Tomato Soup 
Mashed Potatoes 


f Meat Loaf 
he Creamed Green Peppers 
B A pple Sauce 
“ Endive Salad 
/ Cream Cheese Crackers 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 


i Browned Chicken Fricassée 

f Riced Potatoes Buttered Carrots 
Si Plain Lettuce Salad 

i Russian Dressing 

| Apple Tapioca Pudding Cream 


Mashed Potatoes 

Scalloped Tomatoes 

Baked Caramel Custard 
Coffee 


| Spiced Baked Ham 
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Electric Fiyees 


Every Meal 


HE electric fireless cooker has 

now entered the field of time- 

saving, fuel-saving, and labor-saving 

cookery devices. With its advent 
the housewife, whether the purchaser or 
prospective purchaser of this device, is 
keenly interested in the cooking possibili- 
ties of the electric fireless cooker as an aid 
in completing her three meals a day. She 
is now coming to Goop HovusEKEEPING 
Institute with such inquiries as_ these, 
“Can I prepare a whole meal in an electric 
fireless cooker at one time, and if so, what 
types of dishes can be safely combined? 
How long may I leave the meal in the 
cooker and’ still feel sure that I am to 
serve a palatable menu? Won’t you tell us, 
as inexperienced housewives, just how you 
in Goop HovusEKEEPING Institute use an 
electric fireless cooker?” 

To answer these various inquiries the 
Department of Cookery installed several 
electric fireless cookers in one of the testing 
kitchens, and used them extensively in 
serving meals and in baking, roasting, etc. 
Yes, it is possible for you, the housewife, to 
prepare wholesome, palatable meals in an 
electric fireless cooker, whether it is regu- 
lated by a clock device which shuts off the 
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Baked Veal Buttered Potatoes 
Creamed Celery Apple Sauce 
Watercress Salad French Dressing 
Coffee Soufflé 


Pea Soup 
Baked Halibut with Tomato Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Onions 
Cucumber Salad Mayonnaise 
Snow Pudding Custard Sauce 


Stewed Lamb with Vegetables 
Endive Salad French Dressing 
Apple Pie 
Coffee 
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Tested in the Department of Cookery 


current, or is controlled by a thermostat 
operated by steam formed inside the 
cooker. Each has its own peculiarities, 
but the important factor is that they can 
use a minimum amount of fuel to accom- 
plish the work at hand. 

But you must select wisely your menus 
to be prepared in an electric fireless cooker, 
remembering that perfect browning can 
not be accomplished when there is moisture 
present, and that you can not roast and 
boil at the same time in the same well, if 
the moisture from the boiling food is in 
contact with the roast. Neither can you 
expect a perfectly browned cake or pie if 


- you are boiling vegetables in the same well. 


To obtain a roast which is well seared,with 
crisp, brown fat, we believe that it is best 
when cooked alone in the electric fireless 
cooker well. For this reason, to include a 
roast of meat in your dinner menu, either 
cook it alone in your single-well electric 
fireless, or start it cooking in one side of 
your double-well cooker, and when the 
current has shut off, start cooking the 
vegetables and pudding which have been 
placed in the other well. The same is true 
when baking pies, cakes, and biscuits 
in an electric fireless cooker. Bake 


them alone to obtain perfect results. 
The menus given in this article were pre- 
pared and cooked in the types of electric 
fireless cooker mentioned above, to serve a 
family of six. The time periods give you an 
approximate idea of the time needed for 
cooking each meal. You may find that — 
these time periods will vary somewhat, 
depending upon the condition of the food 
being cooked and the construction of the 
cooker you are using. However, the menus 
are all adapted to electric fireless cooking, 
and the time periods will prove helpful to 
you in planning your own menus for six. 
The first menu listed was prepared and 
cooked with the purpose of serving it as 
soon as possible. The following dishes 
were cooked in the electric fireless—tomato 
soup, meat loaf, potatoes, diced green 
peppers, and chocolate bread pudding. 
The following cooking utensils were 
selected for this meal: Three triplicate 
saucepans and two shallow duplicate 
saucepans. A standard recipe for meat 
loaf, using one and one-half pounds of beef, 
was made quite moist and placed in one of 
the duplicate pans previously greased. 
Chocolate Bread Pudding was made by the 
standard recipe, using four cupfuls of milk 















Cup custards that 
are perfect in texture 
can be baked suc- 
cessfully in an elec- 
tric fireless cooker 


as a basis; this was placed in the other 
duplicate pan which had been well greased. 
One quart of canned tomatoes, two carrots 
finely diced, two stalks of celery, diced, and 
one small onion, minced, together with one 
teaspoonful of salt and four peppercorns, 
were placed in one of the triplicate sauce- 
pans. Six medium-sized white potatoes, 
pared and cut in quarters, were placed in a 
second triplicate pan; six large green 
peppers were toasted over the direct heat, 
seeded, skinned and placed in the third 
triplicate pan. One-half teaspoonful of 
salt was added to the potatoes and green 
peppers, and boiling water to half cover 
the vegetables. The soup, potatoes, and 
green peppers were all tightly covered. 
During the preparation of the food, the 
cooker of the clock regulator type was 
preheated fifteen minutes, using the 660- 
watt connections. Then the food was 
placed in the cooker as follows: The 
triplicate saucepans tightly covered in 
the bottom of the cooker, and the meat 
loaf and chocolate pudding in uncovered 
duplicate pans on top of the vegetable 
utensils. The clock was then set for one 
hour, and the food cooked, using the 660- 
watt connections for that period of 
time. The food was then re- 
moved, the potatoes riced and 
mashed, the green peppers 
heated with milk, seasoned, and 
slightly thickened, and the soup 
strained, and one pint of well- 
seasoned bouillon added to it. 
With the other course in 
readiness, as listed in the 
menu, it was ready to serve. 
The entire meal was appetiz- 
ing and well cooked, represent- 
ing an electric fireless cooked 
meal prepared and served as 
soon as possible. This meal — 


r 
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cost approximately eight and one-fourth 
cents at a rate of ten cents per kilowatt 
hour for the electricity consumed in its 
cooking. 

An identical meal as described above was 
next prepared with the thought of starting 
the cooking process in the electric fireless at 
noon time and removing the meal at the 
dinner hour. The oven was preheated 
fifteen minutes and the filled utensils 
placed in the cooker as described above. 
The clock was then set for thirty-five 



















In baking cakes in 
an electric fireless 
cooker, a tube cake 
pan proves par- 
ticularly adaptable 


minutes and the food cooked, using the 660- 
watt connections for that period of time. 
At the end of thirty-five minutes, the heat 
cut off automatically and the food con- 
tinued to cook on the retained heat for 
four hours, at the end of which time it was 
removed to serve. The meat loaf was 
delicious, and hot enough to serve, as were 
the chocolate bread pudding, soup, and 
green peppers. We found the pctatoes, 
were not quite so mealy as they should 
be. This was obviated by placing 
them, after being drained, over the direct 
heat, which dried them out to a more 
mealy texture. We found that in all the 
long-period meals the potatoes were not 
quite so fluffy as when cooked by the 
shorter process described in the first menu. 
However, this can be overcome by pre- 
paring a double quantity of potatoes when 
a short-time meal is being prepared the day 
before, and using these either creamed or 
fried, or in some other way, for the long- 
period meal of the following day. The 
long-period electric fireless meal just de- 
scribed above cost approximately five and 
one-half cents.at arate of ten cents per 
kilowatt hour for the electricity con- 
sumed in its cooking. 

As a third test, the same meal 
was cooked in an electric fireless 
cooker having a thermostatic 
regulator. The oven was pre- 
heated ten minutes, using the 
660-watt connections. The 
utensils were arranged in the 
cooker as described above, the 
perforated cover placed in 
position, and the outside lid of 
the stove so clamped that the 
screw of the cover rested on 
top of the clamp of the cooker. 
The meal was cooked for thirty- 


five minutes with the 660-watt 
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connections. The 
cover was then 
clamped, and in 
five minutes the 
current automati- 
cally shut off. The 
meal continued to 
cook on the reé 
tained heat for four 
hours, when it was 
removed, prepared, 
and served. The 
cooking of _ this 
meal cost approxi- 
mately five and 
one-half cents at a rate of ten cents 
per kilowatt hour for electricity. 

In the second menu listed, the 
browned chicken fricassée, riced pota- 
toes, buttered carrots, and apple tapioca 
pudding were cooked in the electric fire- 
less. The following utensils were selected: 
Three triplicate saucepans, and one 
baking pan about four inches high. <A 
four-pound fowl cut for fricassée was 
dredged with seasoned flour and placed 
in the baking pan with four table- 
spoonfuls of butter in the bottom. Six 
medium-sized potatoes were pared, cut 
in quarters, and placed in one of the 
triplicate saucepans. Eight medium- 
sized carrots were pared, cut in cubes, 
and placed in a triplicate saucepan. 


Apple tapioca pudding, previously 
cooked until transparent in a double 
boiler, was poured into a triplicate 


saucepan with one cupful of sliced apples. 
One-half teaspoonful of salt was added to 
the potatoes and carrots, and both were 
half covered with boiling water. All three 
triplicate saucepans were covered. The 
clock-regulated electric fireless was pre- 
heated fifteen minutes and the food placed 
in position as follows: The triplicate pans 
on the bottom, covered, and the baking 
pan, uncovered, on top. The food was 
cooked for forty minutes, using the 660- 
watt connections, the current then shut 
off automatically, and the food cooked on 
retained heat for four hours. The food was 
then removed, potatoes drained and riced, 
and the carrots drained and seasoned. The 
meal was then ready to serve, the cost of its 
mogking, being approximately six cents at a 
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Roasts of meat should be cooked 
alone. Boiled meats may be cooked 
inthe same well with other foods 


CHICKEN 
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ten cents per kilowatt hour rate for elec- 


tricity. An identical meal prepared and 
placed as described above, in an electric 
fireless cooker having a_ thermostatic 
regulator, required ten minutes preheating. 
The perforated cover was used, and during 
forty minutes the screw of the cover rested 
on top of the clamp of the cooker. The 
cover was then securely clamped, and the 
current automatically shut off in five 
minutes. At the end of four hours, the 
food was removed and prepared for serving. 
It was appetizing and well cooked. This 
meal cost approximately six cents for cook- 
ing at a ten cents per kilowatt hour 
rate for electricity. 

In the third menu listed, sliced ham, 
potatoes, scalloped tomato, and baked 
caramel custard were cooked in the electric 
fireless. The following utensils were used. 














Three triplicate 
saucepans and two 
duplicate sauce- 
pans. Two slices 
of ham one-half 
inch thick were 
placed in one of 
the duplicate pans, 
with one-half cup- 
ful of hot water, 
two tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar, and one- 
half teaspoonful of 
mustard. A baked 
caramel custard 
mixture was placed in the other dupli- 
cate pan, previously greased. Six 
medium-sized potatoes were pared, 
cut in quarters, and placed in a 
triplicate saucepan. One-half tea- 
spoonful of salt was added, and 
the potatoes half covered with boil- 
ing water. A scalloped tomato dish 
made of canned tomatoes was placed in 
a greased triplicate pan. Apples which 
had been pared, cored, cut in quarters, 
and sliced, were placed in the third 
triplicate pan with one-fourth cupful of 
sugar and one tablespoonful of butter. 
The three triplicate pans were covered 
and placed in the bottom of the clock- 
regulated cooker, which had been pre- 
heated fifteen minutes. T'wo duplicate 
pans were placed directly on top. The 
meal was cooked for thirty minutes with 
660-watt connections, the current then 
shut off automatically, and the dinner con- 
tinued to cook for four hours on retained 
heat. It was then removed and prepared 
for serving. Since the menu in question 
did not call for the use of all three of the 
triplicate saucepans, apple sauce was made 
in the third triplicate pan to be used in the > 
next day’s menu. The above meal cost 
approximately five cents in cooking at the 
rate of ten cents per kilowatt hour for elec- 
tricity. An identical meal, prepared and 
arranged in the cooker as described above, 
was cooked in the thermostatic-regulated 
electric fireless cooker. The cooker was pre- 
heated ten minutes and the meal cooked for 
thirty-five minutes, using the 660-watt con- 
nections. The current then shut off auto- 
matically, and (Continued on page 211) 
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A wide range of salad greens promises a tempting variety in salads 


Be asty Salads LO SLT 


eContributed by 


Oe 


Readers 


Piimenecipes, lested in the Institute . Ketenen 


Vegetable Salad 
687 Total Calories 


5 stalks celery 
1-small bottle sweet 


- 30 Protein Calories 


1 small can anchovies 
2 large hearts of 


pickles lettuce 
2 green peppers | 1 cupful cooked green 
1 medium-sized onion beans 


4% cupful capers 4 cooked small beets 
1 tablespoonful vinegar 2 tablespoonfuls olive 
1 small bottle stuffed oil 

olives 


- Cut all the vegetables into small pieces; 
mix thoroughly with the vinegar and 
olive oil. Serve in individual dishes. 

Mrs. James L. Godfrey, 303 Harrison St., Boonton, N. J. 


Peach and Almond Salad 


1104 Total Calories 97 Protein Calories 


6 halves dried 6 figs 
peaches 6 teaspoonfuls 
1 cupful blanched mayonnaise 
chopped almonds lettuce 


Soak the peaches overnight and stew 
until tender. Chop the figs and mix with 
half of the almonds. Roll the peaches in 
the remaining almonds; fill the centers of 
the peaches with balls of the fig and almond 
mixture. Serve on lettuce leaves with a 


teaspoonful of mayonnaise on each half. 
Elizabeth Brown, 924 Fokes Ave., Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Cheese Salad with Citron Garnish 


1501 Total Calories 397 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls cottage % cupful chopped, 
cheese seeded raisins 

1 teaspoonful salt 4 tablespoonfuls cream 

% cupful citron 1 glass currant jelly 


Thoroughly mix cheese, raisins, salt, and 
cream, divide into equal parts, and press in 
flat cakes and lay on crisp lettuce leaves. 
On each cake put a thin slice of jelly, and 
garnish with citron cut into odd shapes. 

Mrs. Francis H. Bent, Jr., Farmingdale, N. J. 


Celery, Apple and Green Pepper Salad 


1051 Total Calories 13 Protein Calories 


3 stalks celery i green pepper ; 
2 apples % cupful mayonnaise 


Cut the celery into one-half inch cubes. 
Cut the pepper, from which the veins and 
seeds have been removed, into shreds; pare 
the apples and cut into cubes. Mix all 
together with mayonnaise dressing. Serve 
on lettuce leaves. 

Mrs. C. M. Reynolds, 16 Lowe St., South Norwalk, Conn. 


Shamrock Salad 
697 Total Calories gt Protein Calories 


3 ounces cream cheese 2 soda crackers 
3 tablespoonfuls 3 green peppers 


mayonnaise % teaspoonful salt 
Cut the peppers cross- 
wise and remove the 


seeds and veins, slit in 
three sections to lie flat 
on a plate, and trim 
around the edges to the 
form of a shamrock. 
Roll the crackers fine 
and mix with the cheese 
and mayonnaise. Then 
add the chopped  trim- 
mings of the peppers 
and the salt. Arrange 
on the center of the 
pepper shamrocks with 
a strip of pepper added 
as a stem. 


Mrs. W. L. Darby; 108 William St., 
E. Orange, N. J. 
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French Cream Potato Salad 


1241 Total Calories 


4 cupfuls cold boiled 
potatoes 
3 stalks celery 


&7 Protein Calories 


3 tablespoonfuls 

chopped onion 
2 teaspoonfuls*salt 

¥% teaspoonful pepper 1% teaspoonful paprika 
% cupful vinegar 1% pint cream 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 
Dice the potatoes and celery, mix with 
the minced onion, salt, pepper, and pap- 
rika, add the vinegar, and allow to stand 
fifteen minutes. Heat the cream and butter 
until the butter is melted. Pour over the 
potatoes, stirring with a fork, so that the 
potatoes will not be mashed. Serve cold. 
Mrs. E. P. Cox, 735 River St., Scranton, Pa. 


Fruit and Vegetable Salad 


5853 Total Calories 19 Protein Calories 


2 apples 
2 bananas 
¥% cupful orange juice 


% pound cabbage 
2 tablespoonfuls seeded 
raisins 

Chop the cabbage and apples and mix 
with the raisins. Dress with orange banana 
dressing. Mash the bananas very smooth, 
and thin with the orange juice. Pour over 
the salad and serve on lettuce leaves. 
Mrs. Mary Boyd Hill, 345 Whitehall Rd., Norristown, Pa. 
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They May Be Had io 2) eae ye 


HEN planning a chafing dish 
party in winter or a picnic lunch 
in summer, we sometimes turn 
to a Welsh Rarebit or some 

variety of cheese sandwich to serve. But 
even here we often feel limited to the more 
common cheeses, when in reality the mar- 
ket offers a wealth of varieties to select 
from. More than that, we too often forget, 
in planning our menus, that cheese is a food 
worthy of a place in our weekly menus. 

Just an outline of the cheese history will 
suffice to convince you of its worthiness. 
Cheese is largely composed of the casein or 
protein of milk, with part or all of the fat. 
It also contains in varying degrees sugar, 
albumen, salt, water, and so forth. 

The milk is pasteurized to destroy all 
organisms that might impair the flavor of 
the cheese. Then it is generally acidified by 
the action of a lactic acid bacteria (the 
bacteria which causes milk to “sour”). The 
casein is then coagulated by rennet and 
separated from the whey. The curd is then 
salted and pressed and put in a cool place 
to ripen, developing flavors and under- 
going certain other marked changes. In 
ripening, cheese changes in texture, and its 
original pastiness gives way to a somewhat 
granular consistency in some types, or toa 
waxy or buttery consistency in others. 

The “sour milk” cheeses (cottage, cream, 
end neufchatel) owe their flavor chiefly to 
the lactic acid produced, but the different 
and characteristic flavors of most other 
kinds develop largely during their later 
development. The amount of moisture, 
milk sugar, and butter fat, the time and 
temperature of cooking, the quantity of 


salt used, difference in temperature of 
68 
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Some imported and domestic cheeses to be found in the retail market 
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ripening, and special processes which de- 
velop certain bacteria—all go toward pro- 
ducing the different flavors and textures in 
the various cheeses. 

Some people consider cheese very hard to 
digest, especially if eaten in quantities 
sufficient to furnish the main protein of 
the diet. If eaten in excessive quantities 
and without thorough mastication, it is not 
digested so quickly as some other foods. 
Too much can not be said against over- 
cooking cheese. It does not seem surprising 
that the tough, leathery substance which 
has been cooked at a high temperature 
proves too much for the digestive organs. 
Properly cooked cheese is easily digested 
by the normal, healthy person. Then, too, 
tbe housewife should bear in mind that 
cheese, being a highly concentrated protein 
food, needs to be mixed with other foods, 
like carbohydrates and the succulent fruits 
and vegetables. Cheese, also, being a 
rather soft food, either cooked or raw, 
combines well with the dry, crisp foods. 
The following are some suggestions for 
the use of cheese: 

Cheese, Olive, and Green Pepper Sand- 
wiches. Mix thoroughly one cupful of 
grated American cheese, one-fourth cupful 
of finely chopped stuffed olives, one-fourth 
cupful of minced green pepper, and two 
tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise. Butter 
twelve slices of bread, spread half of them 
with the filling, and cover with the other 


slices of bread. Cut each sandwich in two. . 


Mushroom Rarebit. Sauté one and one- 
half pounds of mushrooms, broken in 
pieces, in three tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Heat one cupful of cream and one-half 
cupful of milk to the scalding point; then 
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Tastes. 


add one cupful of American cheese broken 
in small pieces. When the cheese is melted, 
add two eggs well beaten, and one tea- 
spoonful of salt. When well blended, add 
the mushrooms and any liquor that has 
cooked out of them. Heat well and serve 
on toast or crackers. 

Cheese and Potato Croquettes. To two 
and one-half cupfuls of riced potatoes, add 
one egg slightly beaten, two-thirds of a 
cupful of grated cheese, one and one-fourth 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of paprika. Mix the ingredients 
thoroughly and shape in balls. Roll in 
beaten egg and then in cracker crumbs. 
Fry in deep fat at 390° F. until brown. 
Serve at once. 

Stuffed Tomatoes. Cut the tops off six 
tomatoes and scoop out the pulp, leaving a 
tomato cup. There should be one and one- 
half cupfuls of pulp. To this add one-half 
cupful of bread-crumbs, three-fourths of a 
cupful of grated cheese, one and one-fourth 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Fill the tomato cups 
with the mixture. Put two teaspoonfuls of 
melted butter in a baking-dish, put the 
tomatoes in the dish, and sprinkle two 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheeseoverthetop. 
Bake at 400° F. for twenty-five minutes. 

Rice and Cheese Loaf. To two and one- 
half cupfuls of cooked rice, add one cupful 
of grated American cheese, one minced 
green pepper, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of paprika, 
and one egg slightly beaten. Put in a well- 
oiled loaf pan and bake at 500° F. for 
twenty-five minutes. Serve hot with a 
sauce made by heating one can of tomato 
soup. 


— 





The How of Oyster Stew 


eMade in the Institute's Own 


T can surpass the steaming 
fragrance of a bowl of oyster 
stew—a liberally oystered stew! 
And yet an oyster stew, to be 

truly savory, must be most carefully pre- 
pared. For oysters require only the 
slightest cooking to make them truly 
palatable, and it is the overcooked, 
shriveled-up oyster which so frequently 
spoils an otherwise delectable stew. 
Goop HovusrEkKEEPING Institute of- 
fers you a tested method of making an 
oyster stew. . Try its savoriness your- 
self. Prepare one quart of fresh oysters 
carefully by washing the hands and 
passing each oyster through the fingers, 
using extreme care to remove all bits of 
shell, as serious accidents may result 
from neglecting this precaution. Add 
one cupful of water to 
the oysters and put 
them on to simmer. 
Watch them carefully, 
and when the edges 
begin to curl, remove 
the oysters from the 
stove ai once and drain 
them. Strain the 
broth through a fine 
cheese-cloth, then add 
four cupfuls of scalded 
milk—hot, but not 
boiling, four teaspoon- 











fuls of salt, and one-half teaspoonful of 
pepper. Blend together six tablespoonfuls 
of butter and three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
add two tablespoonfuls of cold milk, and 
stir into the heated milk mixture gradually, 



































In making a truly delectable oyster stew, 
pick the oysters over carefully, removing 
all bits of shell. Pour liquor over oysters 
and cook until edges curl. Remove oysters 
and strain liquor through cheese-cloth 


Add all milk or part milk and cream to 


the oyster liquor, and bring to the heat- 
ing point. Thicken it slightly with 
a butter and flour paste and add the 
seasonings. Add the oysters and serve hot 


Way 


stirring constantly. When thoroughly com- 
bined, smooth and creamy, add the oysters 
and sprinkle the stew with paprika. Serve 
at once with crisp crackers. The thicken- 
ing may be omitted, but adds a delicious 
creaminess and _ preyents curdling. 
There are those who may prefer a 
different oyster stew. In this case, fol- 
low the recipe just given, using two 
cupfuls of milk and two cupfuls of 
cream, or all cream, if desired. The 
latter stew is very rich, however, and 
less butter should be added, and the 
thickening left out entirely. 
Oftenonedesiresto vary the oysterstew 
—to give it anovelflavor. Celery adds a 
most delicate taste. Wash the celery 
welland cut in crescents, measuring three 
cupfuls. Cook the celery in boiling, salted 
water until tender and 
then drain it. When 
adding the oysters, 
add the cooked celery 
at the same time. The 
result will be delicious. 
Forthosewhoenjoy the 
flavor of green peppers, 
we suggest adding one 
cupful of diced, cooked 
green peppers to the 
stew when the oysters 
are added. Pimientoes 
may also be added. 
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ARLY dusk, in 
a room with a 
fire—a small, 
delightful, inti- 
mate room, with flame- 
shadows dying on the 
ceiling. Flowers, faint- 
scented roses, in silver 
and porcelain bowls— 
the dark gleam of an 
open piano—the rosy 
curve of a satin cushion 
in a slender chair-arm— 
books, not many, deli- 
cately laid upon little 
tables—pictures, not 
many, delicately accent- 
ing cool green walls. 
The room of a woman 
with fastidious prefer- 
ences and means to 
satisfy them. The room 
of a woman with a 
romantic heart and a 
not too exacting head. 
Sophy Gayden’s room. 
Pretty, fragile, wistful 
Sophy curled in one 
corner of a palely bro- 
caded Regency couch, 
staring at the fire with 
eyes like wind-flawed 
Sea-water . 2%. 
Chopin might have 


played to her, De 

Musset made her a 

poem, Fragonard 

painted her blonde, slim loveliness. 
Lacking Chopin, De Musset, and 
Fragonard, she hummed a snatch of 

rebellious syncopation, “—Doan’ luv no- 

body . . . cause it ain’ wuth while .. .” 


yawned, with two white arms flung above 
her head, and frankly endeavored to make 
an end of the discussion in which she was 
engaged. 

“So that’s that!” she said. “Husbands— 
God bless ’em! They make life worth living, 
don’t they? When they’re not around.” 

The woman who sat across the fire from 
her, dark and cool and clear-cut as Sophy 
was fair and ephemeral, put out a hand of 
disgusted protest. 

“You talk like one of these cheap modern 
novels.” 

“Well,” said Sophy, unperturbed by her 
sister’s comment, “I am modern, and I 
dare say I’m cheap, at times. Who isn’t? 
It’s an enormous relief. ‘Come down, oh 
shepherd, from the mountain-top’ and try 
it yourself! Do you good!” 

“Thanks,” said Constance Wyatt curtly. 
“T retain a few ideals.” 

““They’ve never got you anything, have 
they?” inquired Sophy with languid 
disinterest. 

Her thrust drew blood. Constance gave 
battle at once, leaning forward in her chair 
so that the firelight fell with ruddy dis- 
tinctness upon the clean, close-grained 
pallor of her skin, unrouged and un- 
powdered; upon the dark, smooth sweep 
of her hair under a smail business-like hat; 
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upon her hands, linked loosely before her 
with a man’s gesture, fine, strong, ringless 
hands. 


“Just what do you mean?” she retorted 


coldly. “I have pretty well everything 
that I want.” 

“Have you?” said Sophy. “I wonder!” 
She added in the face of the other’s obvious 
annoyance: ‘Oh, I don’t doubt your word, 
old dear, but aren’t you, perhaps, kidding 
yourself—along that line?” 

“I don’t often ‘kid myself’,”? said Con- 
stance coldly. “TI flatter myself I have a 
reasonably clear outlook.”’ 

“What a nuisance!” drawled Sophy. 
“How can you stand it—in that case?” 

“Stand what? Don’t be ridiculous, 
Sophy!” 

“Oh, things in general. You don’t read 
much poetry, do you? There’s a thing of 
Housman’s about clear sight. It goes, 
‘Could man be always drunken—with 
liquor, love or fights. Lief would I 
rise at morning—and lief lie down at 
nights.’ ” 

“Edifying!” was Constanice’s only com- 
ment, dryly delivered. 


answered an age-old problem 
who 


thinks she can find 












Sophy finished in her soft slow voice, 
without picking up the gage. “ ‘But men 
at times are sober—and think, by fits and 
starts And when they think, they 
fasten—their hands upon their hearts.’ 
That’s rather good—don’t you see, Connie? 
Moral—don’t think!”’ 

“The real immorality of life is not to 
think,” said Constance. 

“Lovely line!” murmured the younger 
sister. “And, like most lovely lines, 
utterly blah. If you’d said ‘not to feel,’ it 
would be a little truer—not much.” 

“You've lost your ability to recognize 
morality and immorality when you see 
them.” 

“Why, Connie darling?” 

“Because your whole life is a spineless 
evasion—” 

“Thanks—many thanks!’ 

“—_Of all a woman owes herself.” 

“Oh, that! Oh, that again!” sighed 
Sophy. “Meaning, why don’t I divorce 
Lowell—and take to the open road—alone 
and—I forget the rest. Connie, you’re a 
pearl without price. You sit on an idea 
like a hen on a china egg. I should never 
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in this storv of a woman 
happiness without aman 


have talked to you about Lowell, really! 
I should have let the fox gnaw, and all 
that, in lady-like silence. I might have 
known you’d want me to do something 
about it. And there really isn’t anything 
to do—anything intelligent—anything that 
would help.” 

Constance said grimly, “If your self- 
respect doesn’t demand that you leave him 
when you say yourself you no longer 
love him—”’ 

“Why did I say it?’”’ mourned Sophy. 

“Why shouldn’t you say it—if it’s true?” 

“Oh, it’s perfectly true—it’s been true 
for over a year, now. But why make such 
a fuss about it? It isn’t possible, Connie 
darling, that a woman of your age—and 








experience—no, sorry! didn’t mean to be a 
cat—a woman of your youth—and ex- 
perience—supposes that there zs such a 
thing as a happy marriage?”’ 

“'There’ve been a good many books and 
poems written to that effect.” 

Sophy laughed. Her laughter had the 
whispering sweetness of guitar strings 
lightly touched. It had as well a dissonant 
edge of mockery. She said gently: “The 
real conspiracy of silence. We none of us 
tell all we know on that subject.” 

“Ts there—another man?” 

Sophy shrugged amusedly. 
moment—unfortunately—no.” 

Constance said doggedly, “But you 
admit you’re not happy with Lowell.”’ 

“T’m not happy with anybody—if you 
will have it. I’ve stopped believing in hap- 
piness. It’s silly to expect it.” 

The other persisted. “But you are 
definitely unhappy with Lowell.” — 

“Unhappy?” said Sophy lightly. She be- 
gan to laugh. All at once she put up her 
hands and covered her face. “Unhappy? 

PS GOnmMer, don’t be a fool! Can’t 


“At the 


Sophy put up her hand to Lowell's hair. 
And incontestably Lowell jerked away from 
contact with those mocking, seeking fingers 


you tell—without my 
making a scene about 
it?” 

“Poor child!” said 
Constance softly. 

Sophy dropped her 
hands in her lap and 
relaxed against her 
cushions unexpected- 
yi Ob -ledonet 
know. There’s noth- 
ing new. We _ row, 
as we’ve always done, 
over the same old 
things, with the same 
old results. He has 
his infatuations—from. 
time to time. I have 
mine. We’re miles 
apart in everything 
but actual house- 
room. I no_ longer 
interest him—he jars 
on me, unspeakably. 
Sometimes we go 
along placidly enough 
for days at a time 
—after all, habit 
is two-thirds of any 
marriage, you know— 
then something snaps, 
and we have the most 
idiotic, vulgar, cruel 
scenes. But what is 
there to do about it? 
I don’t—permanently 
—love any one else. I 
don’t even believe in 
love any more. I’m as 
well off with Lowell as 
anywhere. What 
would I get in ex- 
change for giving up 
all this?” she glanced 
about the room with 
veiled possessive eyes. 

“Your self-respect,” 
said Constance—and 
let the words sink in. 

“Self-respect,” said 
Sophy bitterly, ‘‘and 
loneliness—and com- 
parative poverty.” 

“Self-respect is 
worth everything else 
in the world.” 

“Youre a different sort of woman, 
Connie. You’re not like me. You don’t 
care for the same things that I do.” 

“T don’t care enough for anything to pay 
for it as. you are paying for this.” 

“No?” said Sophy sweetly. “I wonder! 
Not to be too feline, dearest—did you ever 
really have the chance?” 

Constance threw her junior a look of 
almost violent disgust but thinly veneered. 
She said with icy control, “I have been too 
busy to go in search of the kind of man I 
might have considered as a husband.” 

Sophy interjected in a caressing legato, 
“Tt isn’t my experience that one has to go 
in search of them, dear.” 

“And as for those who offered them- 
selves,” Constance finished doggedly, “I 
have been unwilling.” 

“Weighed in the balance and found 
wanting,’ murmured Sophy. 

Constance reminded her with an air of 
austere reluctance: “You may have for- 
gotten—there were one or two men—who 
used to . . . when you were off at school— 
There was Robert Wells—” 
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“Oh, Connie! That old man!” 

“One of the leading men in town,” said 
Constance with dignity and some annoy- 
ance. 

“A widower—wasn’t he?—with four or 
five children he couldn’t manage?” 

Constance continued, ignoring the ob- 
vious inference, “Then there was John 
Waters—” 

“ ‘Many waters,’ ”’ sighed Sophy, twist- 
ing a large and milky pear! upon the little 
finger of her left hand, “‘ ‘can not quench 
love’— However, as I remember John, he 
might have had a chance.’ She added 
before the darkening of the other’s eyes, 
“He married, didn’t he? John, I mean.’ 

“A rather common little girl from out 
West,” said Constance briefly. 

“Connie, were you ever really—There 
was nothing between you, was there?” 

“An understanding—of sorts,” said 
Constance. ‘‘I—changed my mind.” 

“One does,” Sophy admitted, “mostly 
too late, however!” 
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HE said, a moment later, out of a faintly 

hostile silence, leaning forward to stare 
into her sister’s face, white hands clasp- 
ing and unclasping themselves about the 
slender knees: ‘‘Connie, don’t hedge—and 
don’t lie to me about it, for God’s sake! 
I need to know. I’m not asking—con- 
versationally. Are you—happy? Are you 
—satisfied?” 

“Ab-so-lutely!” said Constance Wyatt 
without an instant’s hesitation. She 
folded her arms across her breast and 
leaned back in her chair, taut in every line. 

“Down there in that apartment of yours 
—all by yourself—no one but a maid to say 
good-night and good-morning to you?” 

“It’s a very comfortable apartment.” 

“Very attractive,” said Sophy, with 
muted politeness. “Oh, very attractive, 
no doubt! But Connie—alone!”’ 

“Better be alone than with some one you 
don’t love and who doesn’t love you,” said 
Constance grimly. 

“TI wonder!” said Sophy in her charac- 
teristic phrase. “After all, it’s the loneli- 
ness that terrifies me most, when I think of 
breaking with Lowell. There isn’t any one 
else—oh, there would be, in time, of course 
—hbut there isn’t, just now. And when I 
think of living alone—” 

“You'd rather be tied to a strange man 
for life?”’ 

“‘TIbsen’s a bit out of date, old dear,” re- 
turned Sophy with the ghost of a smile. 
“Anyhow, we’re strange men—and strange 
women—to each other, even in each other’s 
arms, aren’t we? That’s something you 
don’t know, you see. Never having tried 
mee? 

“At least, I possess my own soul,” said 
Constance coldly. 

“At least, you can pretend that you do,” 
corrected Sophy. She drew a long, tired 
sigh. “Well, I may be on your doorstep, 
yet.” 

“When you do,” said Constance quickly, 
“you'll be welcome. And there’ll be a place 
for you and a job for you.” 

“Everything, in short, but a man for 
me, h’m?” 

“I should think,” said Constance dis- 
dainfully, “that the last year and a half 
might have cured you, where men are 
concerned.”’ 

Sophy shook her lovely head. “Takes 
more than a year and a half, my dear, to 
cure that especial disease. One inherits 
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the tendency, as it were. Regrettably 
enough, my mother, and my grandmother, 
and all my great-grandmothers before her, 
transmitted the taint.” 

“You make no effort to fight it,” said 
Constance. 

“Strange, isn’t it!” said Sophy. She 
went on quickly, forestalling the other’s 
deep resentment of her flippancy. “Is 
there really in your office, in your depart- 
ment, any sort of place that I might fill if I 
ever broke away from this? I’m horribly 
restless. You may have observed. If I 
could believe—that your—satisfaction was 
real—that you had honestly found the 
answer—that you're as steady as you 
look . . . I’m tempted, sometimes, when I 
think of you.” 

“To cut yourself loose?” 

“Am!” said Sophy, half-amusedly, “if 
you like to put it that way. You do make 
freedom look interesting, Connie.” 

“Of course, you’ve got no decent sort of 
training,” said Constance briskly, return- 
ing to the core of the matter. ‘“I’d have to 
start you out in the simplest sort of 
way.” ‘ 

“Scrubbing floors?” inquired Sophy 
gently. She regarded the tips of her delicate 
fingers with half-closed eyes. 

“No—office-girl stuff. Seeing artists and 
that lot, who bring their designs around. 
They’re hard to get rid of, sometimes, and 
we have our own staff, you know. I don’t 
use much outside work.”’ 

“IT might be good at that,” murmured 
Sophy with a sudden gleam of attention. 

“You see,” said Constance triumphantly, 
“you thought there was nothing in the 
world you could do—outside of—” 
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“TYON’T be too explicit, old dear!” sug- 

gested Sophy with a flicker of airy 
malice. She added, obviously startled, “I 
hear Lowell, I think.” 

Lowell, one inferred, was not given to 
appearing thus early. He came into the 
room on the heels of his name, a slim, dark 
young man of irreproachable grooming and 
carriage, but with something sullen and 
stubborn in the heavy lines about his 
mouth, the level, dark line of his brows. 

“°Lo, Connie!” he said pleasantly 
enough. ‘“Didn’t know you were with us. 
Lo, Sophy. I’m going out to the club. 
Came home to get my things.” 

“Back for dinner?” inquired Sophy 
without moving. 

“Haven’t decided—don’t wait.” 

She said, still without turning her head 
to look at him, “There’s a letter on the 
table for you.” 

Lowell retrieved it without a word. 
Constance sat looking into the fire, tense 
with disapproval. 

“Nice letter?” inquired Sophy presently. 
Her voice, ever so slightly, shook. 

“Very nice indeed,” said her husband, 
putting a slender gray missive back into 
the envelope and after that into his pocket. 

“Don’t you think,” said Sophy languidly, 
“you might suggest to her—that she send 
her—effusions—to your office? In a little 
better taste, perhaps.”’ 

“I receive mail at the house as well,” 
said Lowell coolly. 

“Oh, beyond a doubt!” said Sophy. 

She got up and crossed the room to him, 
trailing a mermaid tail of gray-green 
chiffon. There was an interlude of low- 
voiced conversation which Constance felt 
rather than heard. At the end of it, lifting 


her eyes inopportunely, she glimpsed a 
final bit of pantomime. Sophy, smiling a 
rather cruel yet a wistful little smile, all at 
once put up her hand to Lowell’s hair. 
Thick black hair it was, brushed smooth 
and shining, a lure to any woman’s fingers. 
Constance had a swift-stabbing intuition 
that Sophy’s gesture was an old one, then 
that feeling faded before a sharper one of 
embarrassed compassion for her sister. 
Because Lowell winced. Incontestably, he 
jerked away from contact with those 
mocking, seeking fingers. 

“Well, got to change!” he said abruptly, 
and was out of the room and mounting the 
stairs before the words were cold. 

Sophy came back to the fire. Constance 
sat there, staring at her own neat patent- 
leather toes. 

“Must you go, ducky?” said Sophy. 
“He isn’t getting off as easily as that!” She 
was trembling with hardly controlled 
anger. Under its faint glamour of rouge 
her face was startlingly white. 

“Tl be running along,” said Constance. 
She added, irrepressibly, “Nobody has to 
stand this sort of thing who doesn’t want 
to.” 

“Oh, yes, I know!” said Sophy. “Thanks, 
old girl! It’s all been done before, you 
know.” 

“That doesn’t make it—decent,” said 
Constance. 

“Life isn’t decent! said Sophy. ‘“What- 
ever made you think it was? Oh, Connie— 
you’ve got a place to yourself—and nobody 
to hurt you—why don’t you clear out and 
leave me alone?” 

So Constance cleared out. 

She knew, as she went down the gray . 
stone steps, that Sophy was already 
knocking on Lowell’s door. Sophy had 
said, ““—He isn’t getting off as easily as 
that!” And there had been passionate 
menace in the tremor of Sophy’s soft 
mouth. Constance wondered vaguely and 
reluctantly—for an instant only—what 
moments like this, between a man and a _ 
woman, might mean. Flame that seared - 
the living flesh—wounds that went to the 
bone—but flame and wound, both, baring 
the heart of life. At least, in such a 
moment, the blood must run hot and the 
pulse beat hard. At least there must be 
the blinding intimacy of conflict. 


(CCONSTAN CE’S mouth took on a rigid 
_—~ line. She said to herself, “It’s all too 
disgusting!” She hailed a taxi and got 
into it. She gave the driver an address not 
her own. She had remembered, in what 
connection was not quite clear to her and 
she did not trouble to trace it, that she 
had not in several days seen Irene Smith, 
and Irene, since her trouble, depended 
rather pitifully upon Constance. 

Sunset was’flushing the end of the street. 
There was in the clear, cool air an intan- 
gible whisper of autumn, the unseen, un- 
spoken hint of sadness that only an 
October dusk can bring. 

Constance gave the brim of her hat a 
tug and shook the fur about her shoulders 
closer. An utterly irrelevant line of 
Browning sang through her mind—some- 
thing about Venice, its dear, dead beauties. 
‘“‘What’s become of all the gold, used to 
hang and brush their bosoms? .. . I 
feel chilly and grown old!” 

Chilly and grown old—a ridiculous feel- 
ing. Constance decided sharply that she 
would not again (Continued on page 197) 
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“TY CAN’T see any possible advantage to you in this marriage,” said 
Constance. “You'll never be free again.” ‘‘What’s the use of freedom when 
it only means you're lonely—and always will be?’ said Irene Smith dully 
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HERE is real economy in washing 
your own blankets, provided, of 
course, that they approximate the 
original as nearly as possible in 
softness, fluffiness, and color after they are 
washed. The method of washing blankets 
is not involved—in fact, it is quite simple— 
but it is essential that you follow it care- 
fully, for if you once injure your blankets, 
it is next to impossible to reclaim them. 
At Goop HovuSsEKEEPING Institute we 
have been investigating the subject of 
blanket washing from many angles. We 
have worked with all types of blankets, 
namely, all wool, all cotton, and cotton 
and wool mixtures. We have considered 
temperature, cleaning agents, and method 
of drying. The fiber was examined under 
a microscope, with the naked eye, and 
finally by each one of the judges blindfolded 
so that the sense of touch might be more 
acute. The methods which were unani- 
mously voted by the 
judges as the best are 
outlined for you here. 
Wool is an animal 
fiber and hence is very 
sensitive to tempera- 
ture and chemicals. It 
is protected by a natu- 
ral oil known as lanolin. 
The secret in launder- 
ing, therefore, is to re- 
tain as much of this 
natural oil as possible. 
Temperature is one 
of the first considera- 
tions in laundering 
woolen material. A 
high temperature causes 
shrinkage. As a matter 


of fact, we found that 
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ul Our Questionnaires 


On the 
opposite page you will find a set 
of questions which we ask you to 
This 1s one way we 
have of finding out how appli- 
ances behave in your hands. We 
assure you that by sending us 
this information you will be help- 
img us to help other housekeepers 
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there was a shrinkage of 
1% inch in a blanket 28 
inches by 21 inches. With 
a full-sized blanket the 
shrinkage would be cor- 
respondingly greater. A 
temperature between 
roo 1 Py andanro By 
seemed to be most satis- 
factory. The rinse water 
should, if possible, be the 
same temperature as the 
wash water. 

As for the actual washing, the condition 
of your blankets and the hardness of your 
water should be the factors determining 
the method. If you are fortunate enough 
to live in a place where the water is fairly 
soft, and your blanket contains the ordi- 


























Washed 
Dried 


By Marion M. Mayer 


ankets 


and 


nary soil of a season’s use, you should use 
nothing more than a good rich suds made 
from a mild white soap or soap flakes. 
If you use flakes or powdered soap, have 
it thoroughly dissolved; if you use cake 
soap, make it into a soap jelly first by dis- 
solving one eight-ounce cake in two quarts 
of water. Do not rub the soap directly 
on the blanket. 

Squeeze the suds through the blanket, 
or knead it as you would bread dough. 
Try not to rub it actually. The wool fiber 
under the microscope shows a formation 
of tiny scales which overlap each other in 
one direction, and when rubbed turn back 
and become hooked, thus causing shrinkage. 

Two clear rinses are sufficient, and they 
should be as near the temperature of the 
wash water as possible. In extracting the 
water squeeze the blanket, but try not to 
twist it any more than you actually have 
to. This undoubtedly is the hardest part 
of the work, because a large blanket is 
very weighty when it is saturated with 
water. If a wringer is used, have the 
tension very loose. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a 
washing machine, the work of washing 
blankets will be considerably reduced. The 
method is much the same as when washing 
by hand. Fill the machine to the water 
line, paying particular attention to the 
temperature. Then add a sufficient amount 
of soap to makea good rich suds andoperate 
the machine for about two minutes, so that 
the soap is thoroughly 
dissolved, before adding 
the blanket. Wash the 
blanket for about fifteen 
minutes. Then give it 
two rinses in the ma- 
chine in clear water of 
the same temperature 
as the wash water. 

Hard water presents 
another problem and 
complicates the method 
slightly. If your water 
is of medium hardness, 
it is well to put a small 
amount of soap in each 


A microscopic study of 
one type of blanket 
washed in various ways 





Blankets of all types were 
studied. This research work 
involved about forty washings 


rinse water. About one cupful is 
sufficient for the first rinse and 
one-half cupfui for the second— 
this is to about four gallons of 
water. If the water is extremely 
hard, add to each gallon of wa- 
ter, in addition to the soap, one 
tablespoonful of borax thor- 
oughly dissolved in two cupfuls 
of warm water; add directly to 
both wash andrinse water before 
adding the soap. This will per- 
mit the borax to react with the 
salts in the water, approxi- 
mating soft water. 

Dry the blanket outdoors if 
possible and as quickly as pos- 
sible. It is always well to select 
a clear, windy day for doing this. 
Hang the blanket straight and 
in single thickness. over two 
lines, if that can be arranged. 

Cotton blankets present even 
more of a problem than woolen 
ones, for their warmth depends 
upon the preservation of the 
tiny air cells. Experiments 
have proved that cotton blan- 
kets when they are new have 
just as much warmth as woolen 
ones. This is due to the tiny 
air pockets which act as an 
insulating medium, for air, as 
you know, is a very good non- 
conductor of heat. The difficult 
problem in laundering, there- 
fore, is to retain the thermal 
efficiency of the blanket by 
preserving the small air cells. 
The secret is this: Wash quickly, 
dry quickly, and do not rub. 

Use water at about 110° F. 
and soap such as we mentioned 
for the all-wool blanket. A 
mild, white soap, either in jelly, 
flake, or powdered form, is 
preferable, and it should be 
thoroughly dissolved _ before 
entering the blanket. Do not 
apply the soap directly to the 
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WILLE YOU PELL OS 


The make of your refrigerator—style, number or type? 


Is it a side or top icer? 


Is the lining porcelain, enamel, painted metal, or some 
other material? 


What are the dimensions of the ice compartment? 

When did you purchase your refrigerator? 

What summer temperatures are prevalent in your 
locality? 

Do you have long spells of damp or humid weather? 

Where do you keep your refrigerator? 

Does your refrigerator “sweat” or collect moisture on 
the outside? If so, where is this most noticeable? 
Has your refrigerator been repainted or revarnished 

since you purchased it? 

How frequently do you ice your refrigerator through 
the summer? How much each time? 

What do you pay for ice per 100 pounds? 

Do you ever have food spoilage? Ifso, what foods and 
under what conditions? 

Tf you have ever taken the temperature in your refrig- 
erator and the room temperature at the same time, 
what were the results? 

At what point was the thermometer in the refrigerator? 

What method and what materials do you use in clean- 
ing the interior of your refrigerator? 

What is the size of your family: adults, children? 

If your refrigerator were so made that the food com- 
partment was higher for easier access, would you 
consider this desirable? 


Send your replies to 105 West 39th Street, New York 
City. In payment for your trouble we shall be pleased to 
mail you our bulletin, “Cleaning Methods That Save Labor” 
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One of the secrets of successful 
blanket washing is to have good, 
rich suds, as illustrated here 


blanket. Squeeze the suds 
through it as gently as possible, 
but do not rub it. It is better 
not to usea washboard. It must 
be remembered that its fleeci- 
ness can be maintained only by 
careful handling. Be generous 
with the amount of soap you use 
for the wash. Two clear rinses 
should be sufficient. The water 
for these should be as near the 
temperature of the wash water 
as possible. Again rinse the 
blanket carefully and press the 
water out gently. It is better 
not to put it through a wringer. 

As for drying the cotton blan- 
ket, the first choice is to hang 
outdoors and permit to drip dry. 
As with woolen blankets, a 
clear, windy day for this is most 
desirable. The next best method 
is to use an indoor heated dryer. 
Hang the blankets so that the 
border stripes, if there are any, 
will be perpendicular. | If the 
color should run, there will be 
less possibility ofits running into 
the other part of the blanket. 

The cotton and wool mixture 
blankets are very simple to 
launder. They differ from the 
all cotton in that there is less 
chance of their matting, and 
they differ from the all wool 
with respect to shrinkage. 

The method of laundering is 
the same as that outlined for 
both wool and cotton, namely, 
wash in water between roo° and 
t1c° F., using a mild white soap 
in any form but cake—make the 
cake soap into a jelly as we have 
previously directed. 

The method of handling— 
that is, gently—should be the 
same as for the other types of 
blankets. Two clear rinses the 
same temperature as the wash 


water should be sufficient. 
“5 








T IS ten o’clock on a bright, 
breezy Monday morning, 
Mary, the laundress, had ar- 
rived on time, in an unusually 

happy mood, and prospects were 
good for the fruitful start of a busy 
week. Just when everything seemed 
to be going smoothly, Mary’s 
heavy step on the laundry stair 
warns that the washing routine 
has been interrupted. With a look 
of consternation she explains that 
she had finished one batch of 
clothes in the washer and was 
putting a large sheet through the 
wringer, when she accidentally 
pulled the plug out of the con- 
venience outlet, and the machine 
stopped. When she put the plug 
in again, there was a peculiar noise 
from the motor for an instant, 
then silence, and the machine would 
not start. Investigation discloses 
that in her haste Mary forgot to 
operate the lever which discon- 
nects the wringer from the motor 
drive before attempting to start the ma- 
chine again, and consequently, because 
the load was too great for the motor, it 
stalled, causing the fuse to “blow” in the 
circuit supplying the outlet to which the 
motor was attached. 

Coming at critical times, as they usually 
do, such occurrences as the above have a 
tendency to put the fuse in ill repute, for 
the blame is generally shifted to the fuse. 
As a matter of fact, the blowing of the fuse 
is not the fault of the fuse, but is the result 
of overloading a circuit through thought- 
lessness, as was the case when Mary at- 
tempted to start the washing machine 
with the loaded wringer connected to the 
motor; or because a defective appliance 
has been connected to the line or too many 
devices have been put on the same circuit. 
Actually the fuse should be commended 
for its prompt and effective action. If in 
this case the fuse had not blown, the 
motor a all probability would have been 
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Fuse panels without exposed wiring, or the “‘safety”’ 
type with switches to cut off current, are suitable 
for home use, Fuse ratings are stamped on the plugs 


seriously damaged, with a consequent 
repair bill, not to speak of the inconve- 
nience and expense caused by the inter- 
ruption of the laundry work. 

The fuse might be termed ihe safety 
valve of the electric circuit. Its function 
is to open the circuit when an excess cur- 
rent above a certain predetermined safe 
value passes through it. The need for the 
fuse’can be understood when you appre- 
ciate that any conductor of electricity 
offers a certain amount of resistance to the 
flow of current through it, and in over- 
coming this resistance some of the electri- 
cal energy is converted into heat. Every 
ampere (this being the unit of rate of flow 
of electricity) in a given wire or conductor, 
produces a definite amount of heat, de- 
pendent upon the resistance of the wire 
and the length of time the current flows. 
An increase in the amperes causes a corre- 
sponding increase in heat. In fact, the 
heat increases as the square of the current; 
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Protection 


for example: doubling the current 
gives four times the heat. It is 
obvious that if the current in a wire 
or conductor were increased indefi- 
nitely, a point would eventually be 
reached where the radiation of heat 
would be so much less than the heat 
input that the wire would get very 
hot and might even reach the melting 
point. Electrical conductors, as we 
have noted in one of the previous A B 
C articles, are covered with insulating 
materials to prevent their coming in 
contact with adjacent conductors. 
The rate at which an insulated con- 
ductor will radiate heat depends on 
the nature and area of its surface and 
other external conditions. This 
means that there is a fairly definite 
limit to the current any given wire 
will carry without becoming so hot 
as to injure the insulation on it or 
set fire to the surroundings. This 
current is known as the carrying 
capacity of the wire. Now, ifa fuse is 
inserted in acircuit, and it is designed 
to operate or “blow” at a value not 
exceeding the carrying capacity of 
the conductors, naturally, the wiring 
will be protected against damage 
caused by electrical overloads. 

A fuse is made of a metal that has a 
relatively low melting point. It is inserted 
in the circuit in such a way that all the 
current passes through it, and if the cur- 
rent is excessive, the fuse melts or “fuses,” 
thus opening the circuit and interrupting 
the flow of current. In the majority of 
household installations, the fuses are of a 
type known as “plug” fuses. This type, 
in a very commonly used form, consists 
of a hollow porcelain body with a threaded 
outer shell of brass and a brass center 
contact, the whole having about the same 
dimensions and the same general appear- 
ance as the screw portion of the familiar 
separable plug that is used on connecting 
cords of practically all appliances. The 
operative part of the fuse consists of a 
soft metal alloy wire or ribbon, one end 
of which is soldered to the threaded shell 
and the other end to the center contact. 
A metal rim holding a mica disc covers 
the top of the plug, (Continued on page 247) 
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NOTE: Upon receipt of a stamped en- 
velope, the Institute will send you a list of 
the dishwashers which have been approved 


HE daily dishes, like our poor 

relations, are always with us. 

In some homes dishwashing may 

be minimized to a once-a-day 
task, but even that may be made perfect 
drudgery or really agreeable, depending 
entirely upon the equipment available 
and the methods used. 

The first requisite is a sink installed 
at a convenient height. In spite of their 
beauty, the white porce- 
lain or enameled iron 
sinks lose all their effici- 
ency when they are set 
too low for the worker. 
At Goop HovusEKEEPING 
Institute we have had 
sinks installed at various 

‘heights and used by a 
great many workers. 
From this experience we 
have concluded that a 
sink set at a height of 
thirty-five inches from 
the inside working surface 
to the floor is a very com- 
fortable working height 
for the average woman 
ranging from five feet two 
inches to five feet six 
inches. For a person 
shorter than five feet two 
inches, thirty-four or even 
thirty-three inches is a better height. 

Our next bit of advice is to install a sink 
cabinet. This may be located directly 
above the sink, as we have illustrated, or 
to one side of it if windows interfere. At 
any rate, have it close enough so that the 
necessary cleansers and brushes will be 
within convenient reach. 

Regardless of whether you use the ma- 
chine method of washing or hand method, 
the following supplies and equipment 
should be in every well-equipped sink 
cabinet. The first is soap in cake, flake, 
powder, or jelly form. Just a word about 
soap—in cake form it undoubtedly lasts 
longest, because of the fact that there is 
less chance of its being wasted. However, 
in flake, powder, and jelly form soap is 
much more convenient to use. A mild, 
white soap is least harmful to the hands. 

-In addition to soap there should be fine 
steel wool and a friction cleanser for clean- 
ing cooking utensils; a woven-wire cleaning 
cloth, also for cooking utensils; a soap 
shaker; a dish mop especially for washing 
dishes by hand; a percolator brush; a vege- 
table brush; and finally a bottle of hand 
lotion and a finger-nail brush. Although 
the bathroom might seem the logical place 



















Note the convenience of a cabinet for holding the dishwashing supplies 


for the last two items, the person working 
in the kitchen will find that her hands will 
remain in much better condition if a second 
set is kept in the sink cabinet. The large 
equipment, of course kept elsewhere, should 
include a dishpan, a dish-draining rack, a 
sink-strainer, and linen; 7. e. dish-cloths, 
dish towels, and hand towels. 

As for the actual method, we want to 
reiterate a few fundamental principles 
which to the experienced housekeeper will 
be mere repetition, but to the beginner 
should prove of interest. ‘Temperature is 
an important consideration in dishwashing. 
Heat will harden albuminous material like 
egg and will make it very difficult to re- 
move from a dish. Therefore, when stack- 
ing the dishes, always fill with cold water 
those which have had material of this 
nature on them. Starchy foods, such as 
batters, doughs, cereals, etc., become 
gluey when hot water is poured on them. 
Soak them, too, in cold water. 

The temperature for the wash water 
should be moderately hot, about 120° F. 
The water for rinsing should be as hot as 
you can obtain. ‘The hotter the rinse water, 
the quicker the dishes will dry. The secret 
of agreeable dishwashing is to have 





Faucet attachments are help- 
ful in keeping the hands of 
the worker out of water 


plenty of clean, rich 
suds and to change 
the water frequently. 
Clear hot water for 
rinsing has always 
been the accepted 
method. We have 
found, however, that 
dishes rinsed in clean, 
sudsy water will have 
a much better gloss 
than those rinsed in 
clear water,and if the 
soap is mild and thor- 
oughly dissolved, 
there will be abso- 
lutely no danger of a 
soapy flavor on the dishes. 

A dish mop will help considerably in 
keeping one’s hands out of the water. If 
the dishes to be washed are few in number, 
a quick method is to hold them under the 
faucet and use a dish mop, dipping it in a 
bowl of rich suds to swab them with. 

An appliance which helps in keeping the 
worker’s hands out of water is the faucet 
dishwasher. This is usually a small outfit 
consisting primarily of a spraying nozzle, 
a soap container, and a hose attached to 
the faucet. The dishes are placed in a 
draining basket and are sprayed first with 
sudsy water and then with clear water, if 
desired. Unfortunately, these dishwashers, 
like all other dishwashers we have used, 
will not wash pots and pans one hundred 
percent clean. Where food has actually 
cooked om a utensil, it needs some sort of 
abrasive to remove it. Some dishwashers 
are provided with a fiber brush for this 
purpose, and it is a help. 

The large dishwasher is practical for a 
family of four or more. However, it should 
be permanently installed, to be a real 
help. If carrying or lifting water is neces- 
sary, the efficiency of the machine is de- 


cidedly reduced. 
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We Told You So. 


And now DR. WILEY 


confirms what we said in his comment on 


Taye Maternity Act in Action 


P TO the present time infant mor- 
tality in the cities has been greater 
than in the country districts. This 
has been attributed to several 

causes. One is that the country child gets 
more and fresher milk than the city child. 
Second, the child of the farmer is more out 
of doors and has a less artificial environ- 
ment in general than the child in the city. 

The important thing to know is that the 
latest statistics, as summarized in the 
Eighth Annual Report of the Children’s 
Bureau for the year ended June 30, 1923, 
show that the city baby now has a better 
expectation of life than the country baby. 

For the first time since statistics have 
been collected, the urban infant mortality 
was below that of the rural districts. This 
fact is attributed to more concentrated 
efforts for infant welfare in urban locali- 
ties than can possibly be exercised in in- 
dividual cases throughout the rural dis- 
tricts. We should not lose sight of the 
fact that the milk which the child gets in 
the country is, as a rule, fresh and not 
pasteurized, while the milk which the child 
gets in the city is, as a rule, old and pasteur- 
ized. The claim on which the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk is based is that it prevents 
tuberculosis and contagious diseases among 
infants. Assuming that this is true, then 
the country child must necessarily be 
more exposed to infection from the use of 
milk than the city child. 

It is not, of course, wise to generalize on 
the results of a single census. The report 
for the next year may show that the city 
child has lost his advantage. It is, how- 


ever, of sufficient importance again to call 
the attention of the mothers of this coun- 
try to the fact that the work in infant wel- 
fare is proving its entire -value by the 
diminution of infant mortality. 

From the same source we learn that in- 
fant mortality in the United States for 
the year ended June 30, 1923, was 76 
per thousand, which is a reduction in six 
years of 24 per cent. Particularly the toll 
from summer complaint and other in- 
testinal diseases of children has been de- 
creased to a much greater extent than 
24 per cent. In fact, by almost exactly 
33 per cent. 

There was also a considerable degree of 
reduction of mortality from pneumonia 
and other respiratory diseases, namely 
about one-fifth. The smallest reduction, 
as naturally would be expected, is in the 
case of infants born with some hereditary 
defect. These are the infants that die 
usually by the end of the first month of 
their lives. The success of this work should 
be to encourage the mothers of this 
country to go on with their demands for 
better living conditions for children, and 
especially better conditions for the ex- 
pectant mother. These are the factors 
which, it is hoped, will be secured by the 
proper enforcement of the Maternity and 
Infancy: Act in which Goop MHovuss- 
KEEPING was so deeply interested. 

To show the favorable condition at the 
present time, attention need only be drawn 
to the fact that in Hawaii, during the same 
period of time covered by the report above 
mentioned, the infant death-rate was 


120 per thousand, and in Porto Rico 
153 per thousand, and in the Philippines 
358 per thousand. In all these depen- 
dencies of the United States strenuous ef- 
forts are making to lower these terrible 
death-rates. 

Our country, however, is not so fortu- 
nate as some others, particularly New Zea- 
land, where the infant death-rate is only 42 
per thousand. Onestriking act which shows 
the importance of proper environment for 
a young child is that infant mortality has 
a striking connection with the small in- 
come of the father. The lower the father’s 
earnings, the higher the rate of infant mor- 
tality. For instance, in the case of fathers 
whose income was less than $450 a year, the 
infant mortality was three times as great as 
that which prevailed in families where the 
fathers earned $1250 a year and over. 

Presumably this low rate of infant 
mortality is due to the lack of care in the 
environment of the child as, for instance, in 
food, clothing, and lack of supervision on 
the part of the other members of the 
families. The employment of mothers in 
wage-earning capacities has a like depres- 
sing effect upon the vitality of their in- 
fants, even to a greater extent than the 
low earnings of their fathers. Hence, laws 
for the regulation of child labor should in- 
clude some provision which will enable 
mothers to stay at home and nourish their 
own children. 

The above is a brief outline of some of 
the great problems which it is hoped may be 


solved by continued wise administration 


of the Maternity and Infancy Act: 


Increasing Interest iz the Prevention of Disease 


INCE Goop HovusEKEEPING began 
its propaganda for the prevention of 
disease, there has been a growing 
interest in this matter all over the 

country. We do not claim that this 
interest has been due solely to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING’S activities. It is a matter 
of gratification, nevertheless, that such a 
wonderful growth of interest in this matter 
has been manifested in the past few years. 
No one will deny that every effort through 
a popular magazine in favor of a good cause 
bears rich fruit. The women who read our 
propaganda for good health doubtless have 
lent their influence to all the organized 
official efforts along the same direction. 
One of the most important developments 
along this direction has been the County 
Health Units which are now established in 
large numbers in practically all the states 
of the union. Heretofore, efforts of public 
health protection have been chiefly ex- 
pended in cities. The rural communities, 
being unorganized and scattered in widely 
separated localities, have been considered 
as unprofitable fields of development of 
Bealth protection. That this is not a wise 


opinion is evidenced by the rapid growth of 
rural sanitation. 

We are all familiar with the activities of 
the health officials of the various cities. 
The states almost unanimously at the 
present time have health organizations for 
the general care of the population. Some 
method of reaching the people is necessary 
in order that efforts to preserve health may 
become effective. These efforts have lately 
concentrated in the development of the 
County System of Sanitation. 

The chief obstacle to be overcome is the 
expense of a-service of this kind. Doctors, 
trained nurses, and students of public 
health can not be expected to give their 
services gratis. It was found that if a 
physician for the county was occupied only 
a part of the time and gave the rest of his 
time to private practise, one or the other 
of these functions would gradually become 
neglected. Usually it was the public 
service. 

The county unit of sanitation has not 
come into its full activity except in those 
cases where full time is required of all 
officials connected with it. The problem 


of raising funds for this purpose has been 
divided in such a way that usually the state 
pays a part of the expenses from its appro- 
priation for the general public health, the 
officials of the county appropriate a certain 
amount to be used by the county for the 
same purpose, and the citizens have the 
opportunity to complete the necessary 
fund. Gradually the call upon citizens for 
voluntary contributions has grown less 
exigent as the amounts appropriated by the 
states and county become larger. 

A complete Health Unit System has a 
physician or a graduate of a public health 
school in charge, together with one or more 
trained nurses and a clerical force more or 
less acquainted with the technique of 
sanitation. At least three persons are 
necessary for a complete unit, and for 
large counties the number of nurses should 
be increased in proportion to the popula- 
tion. Coordination of activities is almost 
as important as their development: For- 
tunately, in this country we have estab- 
lished a very~ successful scheme of co- 
ordination. At (Continued on page 172) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 88) 
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Clive begins.the dramatic story of his love- 
affair with Mrs. Sabine, and Vivian learns 
at last the truth she should have known— 
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IVIAN went back to the Villa du 

Soleil feeling dull, almost dazed. 

The change fell upon her like a 

blow. Since the telegram came she 
had been driven on by excitement. There 
had been things to do connected with 
Clive’s departure; there had been things 
to feel in common with him. The leisure 
to think had seemed to be wanting. But 
now she had it and in abundant mea- 
sure. For the first time in her life she faced 
a perhaps long period of solitude. She had 
given way to the will of Clive in a big thing, 
in a thing, at least, which had seemed big 
to her. Now she had to pay the price. 

The dying, or perhaps dead woman, 
whom she loved but had never understood, 
was often in her mind. She would face 
death—Vivian was sure of it—with the in- 
domitable spirit she had manifested so 
strangely, so poignantly, ever since Vivian 
had known her. Death is a lonely thing. 
But loneliness could have no new terrors 
for her. Vivian thought of her as the most 
lonely human being she had ever encoun- 
tered. She had wrapped herself in lone- 
liness as in a garment. She had deliber- 
ately chosen it as her only companion. 

On the fourth day after Clive’s departure 
a telegram came: 

“Arrived. Mother still alive. Impos- 
sible to know when the end will be. Love 
_ from her and me.—Cravpe.” 

When Vivian read the name at the end, 
_ she shivered and crushed the bit of paper 
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up in her hand. She could 
never get accustomed to 
that name in her life. It 
seemed always to stand 
for a life quite apart from 
any life natural to her, 
for a subterranean life, 
for a life of the depths. 
And she hated that name 
most when Clive signed 
it for her. 

Four more days went 
by. Then a letter came. 
It was short, but in- 
tensely alive. She felt 
Clive in it, Clive full of 
longing and a veritable 
heat of love. He told her 
that his mother was con- 
scious, clear in mind, fully able to under- 
stand all that was going on round her, but 
unable to speak plainly and quite helpless. 
He closed the letter with words that 
wrapped her in his arms. 

She read the letter in the sea room. 
When she had finished it, she felt an in- 
clination to lock it away. It was a letter 
which she would always keep. Women do 
not destroy such letters. Clive’s writing- 
table was beside her; she remembered the 
key he had given her, the key of its drawer. 
It chanced that she had the key with her, 
and she took it out and put it into the lock 
quickly, without much thought. Clive 
had given her the key, and asked her to 
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Vivian looked at the key in her hand and 
at the locked drawer. 
assailed her. 


A great temptation 
But she did not yield to it 


take care of it, and told her what lock it 
belonged to. The letter would lie safely 
in that drawer, and now, because it seemed 
to her full of Clive, she had taken the sea 
room as her own. She turned the key in 
the lock and pulled out the drawer. She 
saw within it a number of sheets of paper 
fastened together with a clip. The top 
sheet was covered with Clive’s hand- 
writing. No doubt, all the other sheets 
were written over, too, but she could not 
see whether that was so or not. Without 
intention she looked at the top sheet and ° 
saw the word “Sabine.” Immediately 
she shut up the drawer-and locked it. She 
could not put her letter in there. 


Those were the pages Clive 
had written on the night the 
rain had come, or at any rate 
some of those pages he had 
written on that night. He might 
have added to them on the two 
succeeding days, when he had 
been alone in the sea rcom, or 
perhaps in his bedroom in the 
deep of the night. 

She looked at the key in her - 
hand, and at the locked drawer. 
A great temptation assailed her. 
But she did not yield to it. She 
put the key away and went out 
of the room, shutting the door 
behind her. 

She walked up and down on 
the terrace in the damp heat 
under the gray sky, wondering 
whether she would ever read 
those pages, whether she would 
ever know what Clive had said 
she should know. 

Perhaps he had changed his 
mind, had resolved to keep her 
in ignorance, although he had 
said with such desperation, 

“It’s no use—it can’t go on.” 

Nevertheless, he had given 
her the key of the drawer in 
which those pages were lying. 

Presently she went up to the 
house and locked Clive’s letter 
away in her dressing-case. And 
from that day she gave up going 
to the lonely room on the bot- 
tom terrace. The thought of 
what was there kept her away. 
It even seemed to her that Mrs. 
Sabine was there. In her com- 
plete solitude the feeling grew 
in her that the dead woman 
still had the power to trouble 
her life and would not resign 
that power unused. 

She began to sleep badly. 
She lay awake for hours in the 
night listening for the return of 
the rain, which seemed lurking 
about the house and hanging over the sul- 
len gray sea, ready to fall if some word were 
given. And in the night she felt terribly 
alone and often apprehensive. 

She was beginning to wonder very much 
why she heard nothing more from Clive 
when one afternoon late Bakir came to her 
with a telegram. She opened it and read: 

“Mother died last night. Am longing 
terribly for you. Lonely here. Love.— 
CLAUDE.” 

Although she had been expecting this 
news, the knowledge of Mrs. Baratrie’s 
passing shocked her. She felt startled and 
for an instant physically weak. 

“Wait a moment, Bakir,” she said to the 
Kabyle. “I must just—” 

She got up slowly, went to the writing- 
table, and sat down. She must send an 
answer. She found a telegram form and, 
after a moment of hesitation, wrote: 

“Wish I were with you to help you. Am 
lonely too. Love.—Vrvian.” 

How dull, how cold and inexpressive, 
the words looked! But she did not find 
other words. And she gave the sheet of 
thin paper to Bakir. He went away. She 
remained sitting where she was, intending 
to write to Clive. 

So Mum was gone! Those repelling, in- 
telligent eyes were closed. That active 


and secretive brain functioned no longer. 
&0 





“I begged her—as I had done once before. I entreated her. I thought—I dared to 
felt that I could care for her in spite of all—as a friend. Her hand closed softly on 


Mum was gone with her secret to the great 
secret. And what had been the truth of 
her, the truth of that indomitable nature? 
Behind the often satirical mask what ten- 
derness, what passions, what renunciations 
had been hidden? And at the last, alone 
with her son, had she been able, and if so 
had she chosen, to give herself, her true 
self, in a final word, or look, or touch? 
Vivian wondered. That mother had loved 
her son with impetuosity, with a strength 
of hidden passion. Vivian felt sure of that. 
Of the rest she was not sure. She could 
even imagine Mrs. Baratrie going down to 
death still wrapped in a strange and fiery 
reserve. Unless weakness of the body had 
betrayed her into yielding the citadel! 

“Claude!” 

The name on the telegram hurt Vivian. 
Even in such a moment of grief and longing 
he had not forgotten their subterfuge. 
She wondered that he had been able to put 
that name at the end of such a message. 

But she could write to Clive Baratrie, 
and she bent over the table and wrote. 

That evening there was a glorious red 
sunset, and on the following morning the 
lowering gray weather gave place to a 
wonder of luminous blue. There was a 
light, warm breeze from the sea, and once 
more the garden was full of voices. Vivian 
had a feeling of renewal. Death had 


spoken his word and fallen into silence. 
The word now was with life. 

Soon another strange letter came from 
Clive. It had been written immediately 
after the death of his mother and, though 
not emotional in its wording, seemed to 
Vivian full of something suppressed. She 
had the definite impression that when 
Clive had written it, he had been tremen- 
dously moved, had been shaken, torn, but 
by a great effort had succeeded in express- 
ing himself with clearness, restraint, even 
with apparent calm. And she was sure 
that it was just because Clive had been 
so torn that he had written with so much 
reticence. Even personal tenderness for 
her was not openly shown. For some 
reason he had striven hard to damp down 
his fires. She felt their blaze, nevertheless. 

In the letter he told her of his mother’s 
death. She had had a second slight stroke 
from which she had recovered sufficiently to 
know people and even to make herself un- 
derstood. Then, suddenly, she had failed— 
“gone out’ was his expression for it—had 
shocked him by the abruptness of her going. 

Clive did not know yet when he would 
be able to leave England. There were 
things which had to be done. The house 
at Knightsbridge had to be dismantled and, 
if possible, got rid of. He would come as 
soon as he could. 





think—she was going to give in. 


mine. 


The letter was strange in its almost 
prosaic coldness, but not only in that. At 
the end was this passage: 

“You remember my leaving the key of 

the writing-table drawer in the sea room 
with you. I may possibly telegraph to you 
about that later on. I am not sure yet 
what I am going to do about it. I feel con- 
fused by this change to London and by 
all that has happened. Perhaps I can’t 
think clearly or judge what is best. Do 
you think dying people have clearer per- 
‘ceptions than we have, or do you think 
their minds are invar iably clouded by the 
approach of death and make terrible mis- 
takes?” 

Vivian read these sentences again and 
again. She studied them and drew from 
them a curious conviction which made her 
feel uneasy. Just before dying—Clive had 
written—Mrs. Baratrie had been able to 
make herself understood. That meant 

‘that she must have been able to utter 
words, or to trace words on paper, unless 
she had conveyed her meaning merely by 
signs. But Vivian did not believe that 
Clive would have so expressed himself 
about mere gestures and signs. She had 
surely spoken or written. And what had 
she spoken or written about? Clive was 
hesitating now, even in the midst of his 
grief and the work entailed upon him by 
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I caught hold of her hand. At that moment I 
And I knew at once, by the feel of it, that she didn’t mean to let me go’ 


his mother’s death, whether to tell her to 
go to the locked drawer and read the pages 
contained in it, or whether to leave things 
as they were. 

His prolonged indecision, surely of a 
torturing nature, which had been born in 
Africa and continued in England, began 
to torment Vivian. She put his letter 
away. She knew it almost by heart. Late 
that same day, when the light was begin- 
ning to fail, she answered it. 

She wrote first about his mother, with 
ardor and tenderness, about her longing 
for his return and her great loneliness 
without him. ‘Then she turned to his 
questions. 

“You ask me whether I think dying peo- 
ple have clearer perceptions than we have, 
or whether I think that their minds are in- 
variably clouded by the approach of death 
and make terrible mistakes. I know enough 
about death-beds to be sure that people 
often have vision which is denied to us. I 
think they often know. If, as I can not help 
thinking from your letter, dear Mum asked 
you to do something just before she died, 
and you are hesitating whether to do it or 
not, I say to you—do it. About the key 
you left with me, of course, if you telegraph 
any directions, I shall carry them out at 
once.” 

She put her letter into an envelope, ready 
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to post early on the morrow, 
and went out into the garden. 

Day dies swiftly in Africa. 
Her letter had not been a very 
long one, yet already the dark- 
ness had come. She walked 
into Little Africa. A strong 
apprehension was with her, but 
tonight she had a desire to rush 
upon the spear which she felt 
was mysteriously pointed to- 
ward her. Some danger was 
certainly threatening her, some 
danger directed against the 
spirit. She felt that she was 
approaching some great test 
of endurance. There was some- 
thing vital hidden from her, 
something that Clive had in- 
tended telling her, had nearly 
told her, was terribly afraid to 
tell her, yet in certain mo- 
ments—it seemed of agony— 
wished her to know. And this 
something his mother had 
surely known before she died, 
and it was about this that, close 
to death, she had given counsel 
to her son. 

Deep in her life, deeper now 
than ever before, Vivian felt 
Mrs. Sabine. The dead woman 
did not come back to haunt this 
lonely African garden. Vivian 
had had strange fancies about 
that, about silent feet treading 
over the sand of Little Africa, 
about an unseen figure waiting 
in the darkness under the palm 
trees, and stealing away into 
the night when those whom she 
had marked down as her vic- 
tims drew near. But these had 
been only fancies, and she had 
succeeded in dismissing them. 

This persecution must not 
goon. An end must be put to 
this poisoning of the sources. 
Otherwise even the shattering 
of love might become possible. 
That night the spirit of the keen, fearless, 
and very English Vivian, the girl who had 
the tournament temperament, suddenly 
revived, reasserted itself in Africa. And 
that spirit fiercely rejected the tyranny of 
the dead woman, felt ashamed of what had 
surely been a long bending beneath an 
intolerable yoke. 

And under the palms of Little Africa, as 
the young crescent moon, slim and silvery, 
and with a shadow in its arms, was rising 
in a sky that held a mysterious suggestion 
of vaporous light in its darkness, Vivian 
resolved to be her real self, to lift up her 
head and to act firmly. In Little Africa 
that night she came to a definite resolve. 
And early the next morning she sent this 
telegram to London: 

“Have received your letter. 
me use the key. 


Please let 
All my love.—VIVIAN.” 


SUI 


IVIAN paid a reply to her telegram. 
Toward the evening of the day on 
which she sent it, a Monday, she began to 
be restless. She did not know how long a 
telegram would take to reach London, but 
she supposed it might be possible to have a 
reply that night. None came. By dinner- 
time she had given up hope of hearing from 

Clive before the next day. 
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Tuesday passed, and no telegram came; 
Wednesday and Thursday went by without 
any communication from Clive. Her won- 
derment grew and developed into acute 
anxiety. On Friday morning she tele- 
phoned for a carriage, drove into Sidi 
Barka, went to the telegraph office, and 
made inquiries. Could there by some ill 
chance have been a mistake about her 
telegram? Was there any possibility that 
it had not been sent? She was assured 
‘hat there was no such possibility. Her 
telegram had certainly gone on Monday 
morning. 

After a few minutes of doubt she resolved 
to repeat her telegram, or rather to send 
again the gist of it, amplified. And she 
wrote with a failing pen and faint ink on 
the frail bit of paper provided: 

“Telegraphed to you last Monday. No 
answer. Received your letter. Please 
let me use the key and read what is in the 
drawer. All my love.—Vivian.” 

She gave this message in and went out 
of the office. 

As she was driving home along the edge 
of the sea, white here and there with foam 
crests that day, and brilliantly blue, with 
great patches of emerald green near the 
land, she was beset by what she believed 
to be, felt convinced must be, an extraordi- 
nary hallucination. Like most English 
people she was a great lover of the sea, 
and, as she was driving along toward the 
empty home, she gazed at it, feeling its 
power, its romance, its seducing mystery. 
She was fascinated by its beauty along the 
African coast-line. But presently she 
looked out to sea, sending her eyes to the 
horizon line, beyond which lay the shores 
of France, searching imagina- 


After the Verdict 


arrived. She tore it open and read: 

“Open the drawer and read the manu- 
script there. God bless you. Deepest and 
enduring love.—CLIve.”’ 

Clive! He had signed the telegram with 
his real name. Claude Ormeley had 
dropped into the abyss. That signature 
must mean surely that Clive had done 
with him, and that meant he had done 
with subterfuge. She felt in the first 
moment after reading the telegram a 
great sense of relief. 

“God bless you. Deepest and enduring 
love.” 

She put her lips to the paper. At that 
moment she wanted Clive with an inten- 
sity, mingled of love and agony, which 
seemed to tear her entrails. He was in 
England. She knew that now. And, 
knowing it, she knew that for more than 
twenty-four hours something. in her had 
been giving the lie to her reason, had been 
insisting that he was at sea. 

Well—she knew now. . They were very 
far away from each other. Nevertheless, 
she felt that his love was stretching out 
to her across the vast distance. And that 
was the only thing that mattered. 

Dinner was as usual at half-past eight. 
She spent the time till then walking about 
the garden. She mounted up the hill to 
the highest terrace and looked ont over 
the sea to the chain of beautiful mountains 
beyond the city and the harbor. When 
Bakir sounded the bell she went down and 
made her way to the house. 

- Toward the end of dinner she said to 
im: 

“Bakir, will you please light the lamps 

in the sea room. I may go there presently.” 


walking slowly, she made her way down 
the garden to the sea terrace. 

There was a little wind that night. The 
pine trees had found their voices. She 
stood by the low wall, looking over the 
sea, and listening to its murmur and to the 
voices of the trees. And, strangely, con- 
sidering what she knew, she was again 
beset by the conviction that Clive was at 
sea voyaging toward Africa. It was like 
an hallucination of the mind which per- 
sisted despite the fact that she knew it for 
an hallucination. She could not release 
herself from it. 

In the distance, at the far end of the long 
terrace, she saw the lighted room. Bakir 
had left the door standing wide open. She 
stood and looked at the light for a long 
time. It both drew her and repelled her. 
There was a struggle within her, and it 
seemed to be a spiritual struggle. But 
suddenly it came to an end. She did not 
know why. She made up her mind. Once 
more her will prevailed. Perhaps she had 
been obscurely conscious of fear, and re- 
solved that she must have done with fear 
and live up to the tournament tempera- 
ment. She walked quickly down the ter- 
race and went into the sea room. Once 
inside she shut the door behind her. Then, 
without hesitation, she took out the key, 
fitted it into the lock of the writing-table 
drawer, pulled the drawer toward her, and 
lifted out the manuscript that lay there. 
She shut the drawer, drew forward a chair, 
and sat down with the standing lamp 
behind her. ; 

She was just going to read the first word 
of the manuscript when she fancied she 
heard a sound on the terrace, close to the 

shut door, a sound as if a faint 








tively for another land where one 
whom she loved was_ hidden. 
And just then she was pierced 
by a conviction which her brain 
told her was a lie, the conviction, 
“Clive is at sea.” It startled her, 
shook her. 

What sent it to her? She could 
not tell. Was it a message from 
him, or a voice speaking out of 
the sea, a nature-voice which 
had to give her knowledge that 


meant very much to her? She 
wondered. She felt stricken 
with awe. It seemed that she 


knew what it was impossible for 
her to know. 

But it was a lie. It must bea 
lie. She knew that when Clive 
left England he would let her 
know of his departure. Clive 
could not be at sea. Neverthe- 
less she went on feeling that he 
was. 

“Clive is at sea!” 

Some silent voice of an in- 
former continued to repeat that 
to her. 

When she was alone in the 
villa the voice persisted. She 
could not get rid of it, make her- 
self deaf to its statement. But 
she could reason, and she opposed 
to it the voice of her reason, which said: 
“It is impossible. Clive is in England.” 
And on the following day, Saturday, some- 
thing occurred which made her know that 
her reason was right, and that she had been 
the victim of a preposterous fancy. 

At evening on that day—just be- 
fore seven o’clock—a telegram at last 
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By Anna Blake Mezquida 


O Spring, with the glad, sweet eyes of Youth 


Make me with youthful vision see! 
Touch my lids with the oil of Truth; 

I would look out unafraid and free. 
Show me the rainbow through the rain; 
Teach me that bare trees bud again. 


O Spring, with the eager, lithesome feet, 
Dance on beside me as I go! 

I would walk bravely, sure and fleet, 
Minding not the dead leaves and snow. 

Teach me that they who fall may rise; 

Show me new trails under laughing skies. 


Singing the song that the stars have sung, 
Light in my breast your ardent fire! 
Keep my spirit forever young, 
Flaming with Life and Life’s high desire. 
When sear age comes—O eternal Spring, 
Keep me fresh with your burgeoning! 








“‘Bien, madame.” 

He came back in a few minutes. “I have 
turned on the lights, madame.” 

“Thank you. You can take away. I’ve 
finished.” 

She got up and went out into the open 
space at the edge of Little Africa. She 
stayed there for a few minutes. Then, 





footstep had stirred the tiny 
stones which were scattered along 
the path. She sprang up from 
the chair and stood listening. 
Now she had the feeling of being 
watched. But that was impos- 
sible, for the door of the room was 
fast shut. Perhaps Bakir had 
followed her to the terrace. She 
went to the door, opened it, and 
at the same time said rather 
loudly: 

“Bakir! Are you there?” 

She looked out into the night, 
which was not very dark, for 
there was a little diffused, but 
not strong, light from the moon. 
No voice answered. No one was 
there. 

So it had not been Bakir’s foot 
which she had heard. But she. 
had known that—had she not?— 
before she opened the door. No 
man’s footfall made a sound just 
like that. It had been stupid of 
her to call Bakir’s name. It had 
been an effort of pretense, really 
an attempt to trick herself. She 
felt as if the night had suddenly 
become very cold. And it would 
be very dark when the moon’ 
went. She would, perhaps, have 
to go back to the house all 
alone in the dark if she read all that 
Clive had written in the lonely room by 
the sea. 

Should she— : 

A heat of anger came to her. She shut 
the door bruskly, sat down again by the 
table under the lamp, and began to read 
the manuscript. (Continued on page 176) - 



































We blend our soups with glee. 
We have the French “‘espree,” 
The delicate touch 
That means so much— 
Taste Campbell’s cookery! 


—but taste Vegetable Soup as 
our French chefs make it! 


No doubt really good vegetable soup is one of 
your favorites—it is so substantial and 
nourishing. 

And you know how likely cooks are to vary 
the ingredients, so that you are never quite 
sure of having the delicious blend you like so 
much. i 

But taste Vegetable Soup as French chefs— 
Campbell’s chefs—make it! You will say that 
you never tasted before a vegetable soup that 
was so delightfully blended—so hearty and yet 
so tempting to the refined taste. And it is 
always the same! 

People serve Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
much oftener than simply as a first course. 
There’s a whole luncheon or supper in it! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


Soup for health— 
every day! 
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New way to 4 Sereice for 
make money, and the Mothet 


at Home 


Do you need money? National organization, 
Fireside Industries, has openinis for new 
members. Fascinating spare-time, or full- 
time work in your own home. Harn 85 or 
more per day. Outfit free. Earnings guaran- 
teed. Previous experience not necessary. 










Here is a simple, fascinating, pleasur- 
able way to earn money, in your spare 
It is so won- 


time, in your own home, 
derful that mem- 
bers say it seems 
too good to be true. 
But hundreds al- 
ready know it is 
true, and more are 
joining every day. 
Just think of being 
in business for 
yourself, using just 


a corner of one 
room, or opening 


a tiny little store 
of your own! YRS, 
YOU CAN DO IT, 





if you really care 
to earn extra Gabriel André Petit 
money! Let Fire- Art Director 


side Industries show you how. 


Spare Time or Full Time 


Wherever you go, people are just wild about hand- 
decorated candlesticks, gate-leg tables, brackets, 
toys, bookracks, hand-colored greeting cards, etched 
copper, lamp shades, batik and other beautiful art 
novelties. Fireside Industries teaches you exactly 
how to DO the work and SELL your work. You can 
spend an hour a day or eight hours a day. The 
profits are handsome indeed. A pair of candlesticks 
cin be painted in an hour and should make a profit 
of $2 for you! Think of it! No previous experience 
Whatever is necessary as everything is made so 
clear a child can follow the instructions. A com- 
plete outfit is furnished to every member, 


Your Earnings Guaranteed 


If you do not really make money through your 
membership in Fireside Industries the instruction 
will not cost you one cent. Earnings are positively 
guaranteed. Every step is shown to you, your in- 
struction is so carefully given that if you do your 
part you cannot help but make money. Hundreds 
are already doing it. You have nothing to lose, 
everything to gain. Investigate. 


FREE! New Book 


No matter what your situation, 
money at home in this pleasant, easy Way. At 
least find out for yourself! Write letter or mail 
coupon for the new Fireside Industries book which 
tells all about this national organization of home 
s, how it is success- 
how earnings are guaranteed, 
and why new members 
are wanted at onee. Sev 
why no previous experi- 
ence is needed. Learn 
how you can become inde- 
pendent, free from worry, 
have more of the good 
things of life. Enclose 2c 
stamp to pay part of the 
postage. Write NOW. 
This golden opportunity 
may not appear again. 


you can make 


money-makers, what the work is, 
fully taught by mail, 
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\ Fireside Industries 


Dept. 243 
Adrian, Mich. 
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Fireside Industries, Dept. 243 


Adrian, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please 
send me, FREE, the book of Fireside Industrics | 
which tells how I may earn money at home by Deco- 
rating Art Novelties; also particulars of your Money- 
making Guarantee and the special co-operative privi- 
leges and services. I enclose two-cent stamp. | 

Name 
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cA Letter on Constipation pe, 


EAR Moruers oF THE HEALTH AND 
HAPPINESS CLUB: 

For the last two months we have been 
studying the records of the food, growth, and 
development of the club babies. It has been 
extremely interesting to me, the more so be- 
cause it brought me closely in touch with each 
mother. As more mothers asked questions 
about constipation than about any other topic 
connected with their babies, we shall discuss 
this first. 

When the consistency of the stool is hard 
and very dry, and when there is more than a 
twenty-four-hour interval between bowel move- 
ments, we call this true constipation. Such 
babies are far healthier than those with a ten- 
dency toward thin, watery stools. The consti- 
pated baby is usually a fairly well baby, but he 
will have uncomfortable moments or even real 
pain. He may strain so hard that the mass 
is passed flecked with blood. If a baby is 
habitually constipated, he may have great 
difficulty in maintaining daily movements 
throughout his later life. The habit is apt 
to persist. 

It is never wise to say, “He will overcome 
it by himself.” He rarely does, although the 
more varied diet of the older child helps.” It is 
dangerous to give cathartics day after day, 
because the bowel becomes accustomed to 
them, and its natural muscle power is lessened. 
Drugs are habit forming: doses must be in- 
creased as one grows accustomed to them. 
Especially is it unwise to give castor oil for this, 
Castor oil is a medicine for a sick child, remem- 
ber, and then only when your doctor advises it. 

What, then, siall you do? Suppose we use 
the letters, “The Baby’s First Year,” as a 
text-book! I shall refer you to them for detailed 
descriptions. There are certain statements 
which apply to all babies, whether breast or 
bottle fed. 

1. Training for a regular daily bowel move- 
ment and the formation of this habit by the 
end of the second month stand first in impor- 
tance. Study the first page of Letter 2 for the 
directions. You may find that it is more com- 
fortable for the baby if you use the soft tip of 
the two-ounce rubber “ear syringe” moistened 
with vaseline, rather than a soap stick, to 
insert in the rectum. There is a new infant’s 
chamber with a flaring support at the top and 
a flat base, which is a great improvement over 
the old-fashioned type. (The Vollrath Safety 
Chamber.) ; 

2. To develop the tone of the abdominal 
muscles and stimulate the natural motions of 
the intestine, special exercises are usually 
needed. It is not enough for most babies just 


SEND us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed 
in q plain envelope, so that no one will know 
the contents. Always ask for “Series I. 
For the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 
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to kick their toes in the air! In Letter 5 
will find a description of what I mean. — 
exercises numbers 1, 4, 5, and 9 twice da 
before feeding hours. Results will come s ow 
but surely as you persevere. It is not hard 0 
do, and the baby enjoys it. pee 
3-_ Boiled water between feedings is nee 
Read the third page of Letter 7. Occasion 
you may substitute a thin oatmeal gruel 
place of the boiled water twice a day. Or of 
half an ounce before each nursing. Oatm 
gruel is an excellent laxative. It mu 
cooked four hours and strained. i 
4. The type of bowel movement is d 
termined by the constituents of the food. 
Some foods are so completely assimilated as to 
leave but little waste. Some are laxative in 
themselves, some constipating. oa 
Of the foods which in various forms are 
offered to small babies, those which are laxative — 
are oatmeal gruel, various forms of m 
sugars and malted foods, prune juice an 
and possibly orange juice. While orange jui 
is often disappointing as a laxative, if it a: 
with the baby, one continues to give it be 
of its high vitamin content. After the fourth — 
or fifth month vegetable juices and late 
vegetable pastes are useful. After the seve 
month such a variety of foods may be gi 
that there is no reason why, with ca 
attention to all the other points mentione 
baby should ever be constipated. Study 1 
diet outlined in Letter 7. a 
Mineral oil is not a food, but tends to 
the mass in the intestine. Often physicias 
will advise small doses of this until the mus 
tone can be established by regular exe 
and the bowels moved without it. as 
Milk of magnesia is as gentle a cathart 
as we know, yet even it should not be us 
week after week, but only until the correcti 
measures become effective. An enema, 
even a small amount of warm soapy w 
inserted into the rectum from the bulb of t 
“ear syringe,’ may be demanded for 
emergency when there has been no mover 
for twenty-four hours or longer. Given t 
frequently, it makes the lower bowe 
Gluten suppositories are slower to act | 
glycerin, but cause so much less conge 
that I think they are always to be prefer red 
for the baby. When the baby is restless a 
fretful and can not sleep, and there ha: 
no bowel movement that day, try any of tl 
emergency measures, but start the very ne 
morning with all the suggestions I havi 
you and make it your one endeavor t 
come what might otherwise develop int 
most serious handicap for your child. 


+ 


KQUALLY important is the second s 

letters to cover “The Baby’s First Y 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your 
and address, and this series will be 
plete, with a card-board cover. Ad 
requests for both series to the Health 
Happiness Club, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, TI19 
West 4oth Street, New York City, New York. 7 
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_ Cantilever Stores 

; e Cut this out for reference ~ 

. “Akron—11 Orpheu 


im Arcade 
Hewett's sat Shop, 15 N. Pearl St, 
t 


Alt 

Asheville—Pollock’s 
‘Atianta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co, 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co, 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Newbury St. cor, Clarendon St. 

 Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, O.—H. M., Horton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F, Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co, 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 

30 E, Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Chicago—} 1050 Leland (near Broadway) 
835 E, 61st St., Cor, Drexel Ave. 


Cincinnati—The McAlIpin Co, 
Cleyeland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
jumbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dsdyton—The Rike-Kumler Co, 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
_ Eyanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fall Riyer—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St, (Second floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill—McGregor’s, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
- Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonyille—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg, 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
oxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
ancaster, Pa.—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisyille—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. 
Madison=sPamily Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Miiwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St, South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
_ Nashyille—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
_ New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 


New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
y 


Norfolk—Ames & Brownle: 

Oakland—516-15th St. 

Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 

Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 

Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 

Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 

Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 

_ Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co, 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 

Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 

Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 

Rochester—257 Main St. (3rd floor) 
ckford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 

St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 

St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 

Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg., K near 7th 

Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co, 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 

Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 

Savannah—Globe Shoe Co, 

peemeceeny te State St, 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
= earerenort Fhel Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Fails—The Bee Hive 
_ South Bend—Ellsworth Store 


4 ne—The t 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
- Stamford—L. npeke & Son P 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 








‘acoma— 255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 


Toledo—LaSalle & Koch 

_ Topeka—The Pelletier Store 

_- Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
_ Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) | 

Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 
Urica—28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor, Union 
Washington—1319 F. Street 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
J Williamsport—John B. Irvin 


Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 425 other cities | 
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Comfort Recognized by a 


Knowledge of Other Women's 
eeds é of 


SARAH FIELD SPLINT, who is known 
to millions of women through her 
articles in the magazines, has madea life 
study of the requirements of American 
women. Her success lies in her ability 
to understand what women really need 
for their comfort and happiness, and 
what aids to homemaking they can best 
use. Some of the largest manufacturers 
in the country seek Miss Splint’s advice 
on fashion, correct usage and domestic 
science. 


Like other women noted for their 
accomplishments, Miss Splint recog- 
nizes that the flexible support, ease and 
freedom of the Cantilever Shoe con- 
tribute much toward sustaining one’s 
energy during an active day. She has 
this to say: ~ 


“Whether a woman is bakinga pie, writing 
a magazine article or planning a charity ball, 
I believe that Cantilever Shoes will help 
her. Before I wore them, I never knew 
how splendidly alive one’s feet could feel in 
shoes with flexible arches. It is certainly 
gratifying to find helpful comfort in shoes 
that have such pleasing lines as Cantilevers.” 


<An exceptionally comfortable “Ly 
‘ast in black suede aA 
or black kid 3 ; 


In the Cantilever Shoe, your feet will feel nat- 
ural, young. The flexible arch co-ordinates 
with the foot action, giving springy support 
and assuring beneficial exercise to muscles 
peo which the strength of the foot depends. 
The arch of the Cantilever Shoe is lasted with 
especial skill, making it fit the hollow of the 
foot. This distinctive feature of the Cantilever 
Shoe gives the foot extra support on the 
inner and weaker side and yet the sole is 
flexible from toe to heel. Women who have 
weak arches find the Cantilever Shoe an aid 
in strengthening the structure of the foot. 






Woman Who Has Built a 
Successful Business by her 








Sarah Freld Splin 


wears Cantilever Shoes 
The Advantages of Foot ee 





rere 
Sarah Field Splint 


PHOTO BY NICHOLAS MURRAY 


Chief of the Division of Home Conser- 
vation of the United States during the 
World War. Consultantto manufacturers 
of women’s products. Head of the De- 
partments of Food and Household Man- 
agement, McCall’s Magazine. 


a ca S 5 
The natural lines and pleasing toe of the Can- 
tilever Shoe add to your comfort and plea- 
sure. Your toes are uncramped. Your foot 
is free. The heel of the shoe is set to dis- 
tribute the weight of the body evenly over 
the foot, so that it carries you buoyantly and 


without strain. Youcan walk and work with 
more enjoyment in this helpful shoe. 





There are a variety of attractive Cantilever styles 
that will look well with your favorite costumes. 
Oxfords that give your feet trim, graceful lines; 
strap pumps in tasteful patterns; and snug, ser- 
viceable boots for stormy March days. Fine 
leathers and excellent workmanship accentuate the 
good looks of all Cantilever models. Moderate 
heels in different heights contribute to the com- 
fort and good health influence of these shoes. 


At the nearest Cantilever store, you are wel- 
come totry on apair. In every community, one 
dealer is selected to sell Cantilever Shoes (except 
in New York and Chicago, where several stores 
are located inconvenient parts of the city). Ifyou 
do not find a nearby dealer in this partial list, 
write to Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carlton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. They will send you the name 
of the Cantilever dealer nearest you, and en- 
close an informative booklet on feet and shoes. 


(Cantilever 
~ Shoe 


Cantilever Shoes are worn by prominent women 
everywhere and are officially endorsed by Lead- 
ing Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public 
Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Direc- 
tors of Physical Education, Editors and other 
authorities. 


{n using advertisements see page 6 











WRAP-AROUND 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ) 


The charm of the curved- 
type figure is beautifully 
preserved by this Redfern 
Wrap-around, N/229. It 
is not too snug at the hips 
—a feature which absolute- 
ly prevents its pushing up. 


$12.50 


In plain material, C/229 
$6.00 


Send for folder of the four distinct 
types of Redfern Wrap-arounds 


Wrap-arounds are made only by the Warner Bros, 
Co., 347 Madison Ave., New Y ork; 367 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago; 28 Geary Street, San Francisco 


Which is your type of figure? 
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Lust Ore 


O DOUBT you are finding every day short-cuts in housekeeping 
which help greatly in simplifying your daily tasks. Why not do - 
your bit by letting us give others the benefit of such discoveries? For 
each suggestion accepted for publication, Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City, pays one dollar. Send 
a stamped, addressed envelope for the return of unavailable matter 


Left-over Cereals—I pour left-over cereals, 
such as farina, mush, whole wheat varieties, 
etc., while still warm, into good-sized jelly or 
dried beef glasses. Then, when cold, they can 
be sliced in nice round pieces, ready to sauté 
for an appetizing luncheon dish. ‘These slices 
look very tempting garnished with bits of jelly. 

Mrs. B. M. W., Ia. 


Clothes to Be Dyed—Frequently after 
one has dyed some clothing, she thinks of other 
things which could have been done. This may 
be overcome by having a box marked “to be 
dyed.” Then all that is necessary is to look 
into this box. Put in this box white stockings 
that are stained, but not worn, etc. 

Mrs. J. G. B. Mass. 


When Scrubbing the Tub—The brushes 
sold by various manufacturers to be used for 
cleaning the toilet bowl are just right for the 
bath tub as well, and save a great deal of 
stooping and kneeling and reaching when the 
tub is scrubbed. Mrs. S. K. P., Vt. 


Care of Steel Wool—I have found that 
if each time I use it, I wash my steel wool 
thoroughly and lay it in a sunny place to dry, 
it will last about three or four times as long 
as it does when left wet. If there isn’t a sunny 
place, the top of the oven will do as well. 

Mrs. C. L. R., N. Y. 


Threading a Needle With Yarn—Every 
one knows how difficult it is to thread a needle 
with yarn. I have discovered a way that I 
think will be helpful to others. Take a short 
length of sewing thread, place the two ends 
together, and pass through the eye of the 
needle. Then pass the yarn through the loop 
and pull through. Your needle is quickly and 
easily threaded. Mrs. R. E. D., Ore. 





Toy Repair—As my children’s toys .get 
broken, I put them aside in a box unless they 
are beyond repair, and then on some rainy 
afternoon, when time drags so with the kiddies, 
we bring out the box of toys and a pot of glue 
and have a mending day. Of course, mother 
does the mending, but I let the children sug- 
gest how to do it. It is a good lesson in con- 
servation and ingenuity, besides helping to 
pass some otherwise dreary hours. 

Mrs. A. E. E., Cal. 


For Mother—I am anxious to tell you of a 
nice plan to help mothers. In the winter 
months there are always lunches to put up. 
Sometimes it seems a wearisome task. I know 
one mother who puts up four lunches a day 
and treats it as a joyful task now. Her two 
oldest children hold positions in the city, and 
the two younger ones are high school students. 
Every day each one of the four drops ten cents 
into a nice little can marked “mother’s pin- 
money,” which they prepared for the purpose. 
By the end of the month it will hold nearly 
ten dollars. It assures her of always having 
spending money. She can buy a book that 
she has long wanted, a vase wh'>h she covets, 
or a new blouse or hat for herse:.. which other- 
wise she would not feel as if she could afford. 
Her children are not losers, for what kind of 
lunch could you get anywhere for ten cents? 
Not mother’s cooking, anyway. On the other 
hand, the mother takes more interest in plan- 
ning her lunches and devising something new 
and tasty. Try it! Mrs. L. E. M., Wash. 


‘promptly. 


Another Use for the Blotter—When you 
upset the bowl of flowers on the waxed or var- 
nished surface of your mahogany table, instead 
of using a cloth or towel, rush to your desk and 
get a blotter. The absorbent surface will soak 
up the water, leaving neither smear nor cloudy 
mark, Mrs. W. S. K., Cal. 


Pullman Seat MReceipts—Don’t throw 
away as soon as you leave the train the receipts 
the Pullman conductor gives you for your 
transpertation. This gives information as to 
the train, coach, and reservation you occupied, 
so that if an article is left on a train, by send- 
ing the receipt to the railway company where 
you left the train or at its destination, you can 
have the article sent to you C. O. D. and very 
Mrs. S..N. F, Wis. 


A New Use for Adhesive Tape—If adhe- 
sive tape is put on the sharp angle at the 
foot of a bed-spring frame, accidental three- 
cornered tears in one’s sheets will be eliminated. 
Where the youngsters make their own beds, I 
found that the above idea helped considerably. 

Mrs. H. R. J., Mass. 


To Cut Baby’s Hair—When my babies 
were little, I found it very difficult to trim their 
hair, especially in front, as the clipped hair 
was sure to get in their eyes, which caused them 
to squirm so that the work was next to im- 
possible. I learned that when the hair is wet, 
after washing, it is a very easy matter to cut 
it, as then it does not fly, and it is also far easier 
to get it even. After discovering this, I always 
accomplished the job when the babies were 
in the bathtub, interested in their floating 
toys, and they paid little attention to what 
I was doing. Mrs. L. S. S., N.J. 


Suede Shoes—There was a big spot on my 
suede shoes. I was leaving the house to keep 
an engagement, and there was no suede shoe 
powder at hand. Now, these suéde shoes were 
just the color of cinnamon, and I thought of 
my little spice box. With a little dab of the 
spice the spot disappeared and remained so 
the whole evening. I go to the spice box quite 
often now, and still wear the shoes, which — 
otherwise I would have had to discard long ago, 

Miss J.C. S., N.Y; 


Protect Your Electric Appliance Cords— 
If you have different cords for your electric 
iron, percolator, toaster, waffle iron, and grill, 
screw small hooks into the under side of the 
lowest kitchen shelf, or in other pieces of wood 
of convenient height, and hang each cord 
separately. If two hooks, at least-an inch 
apart, are used for the cords, they can be sup- 
ported by their terminals, the wire will not 
be bent when hung over a hook, and the cord 
will not wear out so soon. .. ae 

Mrs. V. L. W., Mass. 


A New Use for Baby’s Plate—I have 
found that a child’s plate with the overhanging 
edges, the kind that comes decorated with the 
nursery rhymes or the alphabet around it, is 
just the thing to use for flour, crumbs, or 
egg mixture, when dipping meat cutlets or 
French toast. The side wall of the plate allows 
for great freedom in getting the piece nicely 
covered without spilling the egg or losing bread- _ 
crumbs, as is invariably the case when a flat 
plate or saucer is used. C. Apes 
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Doctors agree that clean clothes have almost as much to 
do with Baby’s health as the quality of his food, or the tem- 
perature of his bath. By “clean clothes” is meant clothes that 
not only look clean, but which are clean, through’and through 
each tiny thread. This is Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. ; 


The real naptha loosens all dirt and stains for the sudsy 
water to flush away, then vanishes completely—leaving the 
little baby-things fluffy, soft and soothing, and with that 
clean-clothes smell. 


Fels-Naptha does all laundry work just as quickly, safely 
and thoroughly. And it is so easy! 


Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. It is more 
than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. It is the 
exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real naptha 
that gives clothes deep wholesome cleanliness. Get it at 
your grocer’s, and safeguard the health of your family. 


TEST Fels-Naptha’s unusual cleansing value. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 








1, as a mother, 
strongly recom- § 
mend Fels-Naptha Ff 
for all babies’ 
2 things. Ir gets out 
all stains so easily 
—often without 
boiling. The & 
clothes do not irti- 
tate Baby's tende1 

skin."—-E. H : 


Real Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell 





The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


me tHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN-NAPTHA ODOR °7oiiidicisnia 
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Make This Test 


A Warm House 
When You Arise 


This Easy Inexpensive Way 


For healthy rest, sleep with win- 
dows open. But keep the rest 
of the house warm. Chamber- 
lin Inside Door Bottoms enable 
you to admit fresh air to any 
part of the house, while sealing 
all other parts against drafts. 


Try This Experiment 


Open your bedroom windows. Close the 
door, then place your hand at the crack 
between the bottom of the door and 
floor. Note the draft of cold air which 
rushes through the crack into the hall. 


Try this at the attic and basement as 
well. There will be a draft at each. It 
goes on all night from bedrooms, con- 
stantly from the basement, while warm 
air escapes to the unused attic. That is 
why bath and breakfast rooms are al- 
most always cold in the morning. And 
that explains why the temperature re- 
mains too far below normal until 10 or 
11 o’clock every day during the winter. 


Men don’t notice this much. They are 
away usually in a rush. But women and 
children do. ‘They contract colds— 
suffer uselessly. 


Inside Door Bottoms 
End All This 


Send the coupon below or write us for 
an estimate on the cost of equipping 
your home with inside door bottoms. 


We gladly furnish free estimates cover- 
ing the cost of installing weather strips 
or inside door bottoms or both in your 
home. When installed they are guaran- 
teed for the life of the building. Simply 
mail the coupon. It costs nothing to 
learn how low the price of early morning 
comfort and coal saving. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 


T would like an estimate covering the cost of in 
stalling (check which) Chamberlin Inside Door 
Bottoms—Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips—In 
my Home—Office Building—Church—Number of 
Windows—Number of Doors— 


Address... 


City and Siatt—.... 2). 7 ose a ela ee ee 
Eng. Dept. “Y” 
eee | 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescri ptional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Diet Will Probably 
Not Help Much 

I have been troubled 
very much with varicose 
veins. am forty-two 
years old. Will diet re- 
lieve this condition? My 
left foot is a network of 
blue veins. 

Mrs. P., Mass. 


I can not hold out any 
hope of improving vari- 
cose veins by means of 
a diet. The trouble in 
varicose veins is that the 
natural valveswhich pre- 
vent the flowof theblood 
downward and away 
from the heart have 


IDEs WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ and “The Feed- 
ing of Older Children;’’ for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing the 
Weight,’ “Increasing the Weight,” 
and “Diet in Pregnancy and Lacta- 
tion.” These pamphlets will be sent 
for five cents in stamps apiece and a 
stamped, addressed envelope. All 
those interested in health should send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
for the questionnaire designed for The 
League for Longer Life. With its aid, 
your exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


are often constipated, 
you may need not only 
my leaflet on Reducing 
Weight, but also on 
Constipation. The latter 
is so prevalent in this 
country that it can al- 
most becalled “the great 
American disease.’”’? Our 
people are so fond of 
eating refined foods that. 
they invite constipation. 
The slow-acting diges- 
tive organs: and elimi- 
nating organs favor the 
more complete absorp- 
tion of food and thus 
increase weight. 


become diseased. ‘This allows the blood to 
collect in pockets in the lower extremities. 
The best remedy for varicose veins on the lower 
extremities is found by use of an elastic stock- 
ing or bandage. This gives uniform pressure 
to the blood vessels, preventing their enlarge- 
ment and the swelling and feeling of discom- 
fort attached thereto. You need not wear 
the elastic stocking at night, but sleep with 
your feet somewhat higher than your head. 
This permits the veins to be emptied by grav- 
ity. In very bad cases, especially when ac- 
companied by ulceration, you should -consult 
a competent surgeon with reference to having 
the veins removed. This would not be poss- 
ible, however, with the small veins in the foot 
from which you suffer, but may: be used on 
the large veins on the leg and thigh. 


Better Go To a Doctor 


Taking advantage of Good Housekeeping’s 
offer for advice given through your Department, 
may I ask if one who has a slight external 
goiter can treat herself? Physicians who have 
been consulted say it is too slight to be serious 
and offer no remedy, 


Miss A. M, R., Pa. 


I am sorry that physicians too often mini- 
mize the beginning of a disease. This is the 
time when medical science can do the most 
good. Any enlargement of the thyroid gland 
should call for immediate medical attention. 
If you desire treatment for this trouble and 
your own doctor thinks it is too trifling to 
bother about, go to another physician who 
has a higher appreciation of the necessity of 
nipping disease in the bud. I do not advise 
any kind of self-doctoring. 


I Can Not Make Out Menus 


This summer I have been on a very strict diet 
for reduction and have omitted breakfast every 
morning. This winter I am going to teach, and 
I feel that since I can not get lunch before 
three o’clock, it would be better to eat break- 
fast. Will you please send me a list of break- 
fasts which would suffice and, at the same time, 
not cause an increase in weight. 


Miss N.S., Ga. 


It is impossible for me to make out menus 
for breakfasts, first, because I do not have the 
time, and, second, because I do not know what 
people have in their homes, what they prefer 
to eat, nor how much. It seems to me it is a 
far better plan to give to people general prin- 
ciples of diet, while in special cases, such as 
increasing or reducing weight, I can send them 
instructions in greater detail. As stout people 


There Is Often Virtue In Medicines 


Would you be so kind as to read the enclosed 
and pass it on to Mrs. R. C. H., Oregon, in the 
November Question-Box? It seems too bad to 
offer her nothing but discouragement, when this 
method has cured, and is curing, people of 
catarrh. 


Anon. 


{The enclosure was literature of ‘Health 
without Drugs.” The diseases which are to 
be cured without drugs are thirty-four in num- 
ber. Among these are anemia, catarrh, dia- 
betes, epilepsy, ear troubles, eye troubles, 
female troubles, locomotor ataxia, paralysis, 
prostatic trouble, rheumatism, stomach dis- 
eases, vital depletion, weaknesses. I would 
gladly pass this sure cure for catarrh on to 


_ Mrs. R. C. H., but I do not see why I should 


advise people to spend money for incurable ~ 
diseases. It is well enough to be shy of drugs 
occasionally, but it is cruel to hold out help 
for relief without drugs in such cases as dia- 
betes, locomotor ataxia, and paralysis. Even 
with drugs properly used, only one of those 
diseases, namely, diabetes, is curable. The 
others are hopeless. The book is cheap enough 
for general distribution, for if you are suffering 
with any of the above diseases you need only 
enclose ten cents, and mention any trouble 
in which you are particularly interested, and 
the book will be sent to you. You are assured, 
“There is a happier day for you if you will let 
us tell you how to live.” It is barely possible 
there may be other charges than the ten cents, 
but the circular doesn’t say so. 


Just Make Up Your Mind To Keep It 


I have a baby girl with a red birthmark on 
her upper lip. Would there be any way of 
treatment to make it normal? The doctor said 
at birth that it probably could be remedied by 
skin grafting. I have not said anything about 
it since. Expense would be no question. 


Mrs. M. H. M., Pa. 


I do not know of any remedy, application, 
lotion, or salve which will destroy a birth- 
mark, I would not advise skin grafting for 
that purpose. The birthmark may be some- 
what annoying, especially among strangers, 
but the people at home soon get used to it. 
People who are of real worth will never think 
any the less of your baby girl because of her 
birthmark. My advice to you is to let the 
birthmark alone. If, however, you should 
desire an operation, be sure to get a competent 
surgeon. It is a matter that amateurs should 
not be allowed to meddle with. 
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DIRT ina home may be a woman’s 
problem, but it’s a man’s responsibil- 
ity. For it will cease to be there when 
he supplies her with efficient means 
to remove it. Regularly,she sweeps 


and dusts; she spares no effort. But. 


most of the dirt is beyond her reach 
withabroom. Itis embedded, packed 


down deep inthe nap of the rugs. It f 


is the dirt that only beating will dis- 
lodge. And withouta Hoover she can’t 
beat rugs regularly, and often.’ For 
what electric suction sweeper do you 
knhowof, other than The Hoover, that 








“BEATS...as it Sweeps, asit Cleans?” 
When The Hoover is used, your rugs 
will no longer be a hiding place for 
dirt. And it’s the dirt you both want 
most to be rid of. It’s sharp-edged; it 
cuts rug nap. It’s germ-laden, a con- 
stant source of disease. See that your 
rugs are beaten regularly like your 
neighbor’s,who already owns a Hoo- 
ver. It will be easy for you to buy your 
Hoover. Any Authorized Dealer will 
sell you the new model, with its ten 
added features, on such easy terms 
that paying for itis no problem at all. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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# to $100 according t 
and clasp. The mag 
pearl in a ma 
velvet jewel case 


TRADE MARK RES..U.S. PAT. OFF 


of the little province of 
Barcelona, in- Spain, we 
_ bring you the master works 


of gemcraft in Pearls of 
oriental splendorand luxury — 


Here, between the Mediter- — 
ranean and the Pyrenees is 
a little group of artisans who | 
dedicate their lives to the — 
fabrication of fine things, 
who have created in Omar 
Pearls a gem of soft, lumi- 
nous color, of fleeting ine 
terplay of light and shade, 
that nothing but Nature 
can match in its perfection. 
Omar Pearls are indestruct- 
ible in beauty and in fact. 
At all berter shops. If you can 
not get the genuine write us. 
Send 10 cents fur a copy of - 
RUBAIYAT and our catalog. 


INDRA PEARL CO. 


392 FIFTH AVE., N.Y, - Barcelona - 


The EMIR | 
$7.50 


to $15 accord- 
ing to length 
and clasp. Ia {8 
heart shaped 
velvet case. 


The 
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eA Spanish 


Party from 


Gay Madrid 


By ELAINE, Entertaiment. diter 


ROM sunny Spain, the land of bull fights 

and beautiful women, from gay Madrid, 

the city of sunshine and flowers, Elaine 
sends Spanish suggestions adaptable to a party, 
a luncheon, a tea, or a dinner-party. Spanish 
sunniness and joy, glimpses of old Castile and 
Andalusia, a game bringing in a correct and 
brilliant description of a Spanish bull fight 
with the King and Queen present, original 
verses imitating the crystalline sound of 
Spanish songs—all these and more are con- 
tained in this Spanish Party. 

Readers will remember that Goop HouwseE- 
KEEPING sent Elaine to Europe to report on 
how the people of foreign lands amuse them- 
selves. From France she sent suggestions for 
the Christmas number, and from Spain she 
now sends suggestions adaptable to any season- 
able entertaining in the home, or for a club or 
school or church social. These suggestions re- 
flect the charm and “difference” of Spain, 
where every one is happy, and not even the 
poor are sad; where it is the custom to be gay, 
and where manners and modes and disposi- 
tions are as different from our own as a flaming 
sunset from a cloudy day. Contained in these 
suggestions (which will be sent upon receipt of 


ten cents in stamps) are invitations in formal 
Spanish with English-Spanish vocabulary at- 
tached; Castle in Spain decorations; original 
verses bringing in quaint customs of Spain; 
and a Spanish bull fight game. 

If you have not done so already, please send 
in at once for your “Ireland Forever Party” 
for St. Patrick’s Day. The nearer we get to 
St. Patrick’s Day, the more the requests pour 
in, making last-minute letters hard to handle 
efficiently. 

Much to our regret, Elaine will not be able to 
furnish plans for individual affairs, as the 
volume of correspondence forbids it, and only 
the sets of suggestions mentioned in the maga- 
zine each month can be sent. For the Span- 
ish Party; for the “Ireland Forever Party”; or 
for each of the following, send ten cents in 
stamps to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good 
Housekeeping: Birthday Parties for Children 
and for grown-ups;‘‘The Frozen-Heart Party”; 
Colonial Party or Dance, with instructions 
for making costumes of colored crépe 
paper; Merriment for the dinner table 
from the Thanksgiving suggestions; Dance 
in the Cave of the Winds, that may be 
adapted to any seasonable dance or party. 








EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 


Pond’s Two Creams used by the women who 


tax their skin most and keep it loveliest 






The traveler today comes 
through journeys and dis- 
comforts charmingly fresh 


SHE KEEPS THE SAME PERFECTION OF 


CLEAR SMOOTH SKIN 


HEY’RE everywhere— 

these women who travel— 
riding light-heartedly across 
burning deserts, frolicking in the 
shadow of eternal snows, en- 
folded in the beauty of vanished civilizations. 





But the amazing thing about them is their easy 
way of coming fresh and lovely through journeys 
and discomforts. You’d think no complexion 
could stand the attacks of furious icy wind, the 
flying storms of sand and dust, the terrible tropic 
sun. Moreover, water is often a luxury and 1s 
likely to be brackish as well as scarce. 

And yet these women have the most charm- 
ing complexions. For the very hardships of travel 
have taught them the necessity of a perfect method 
of skin cleansing and protection. 

To fulfill these two essentials of skin loveliness, 
cleansing and protection—the Pond’s Method and 
the two famous Pond’s Creams were developed. 


Pond’s Cold Cream spreads easily and sinks 
deep into the pores. It not only cleanses per- 
fectly but gives the skin a youthful suppleness. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream protects the skin from 
the coarsening of exposure and holds one’s face 
powder for hours. 


In spite of icy winds, 
desert sands, or 
burning tropic sun... 





Every night, and after severe 
exposure, cleanse your face and 
neck with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Apply it freely to the skin with 
fingers or a bit of moistened 
cotton. Then wipe off with a soft cloth or 
cleansing tissue. Do this twice. If your skin 
is very dry put on a little more cream for the 
night. 

In the morning, freshen your face with water 
—use Pond’s Cold Cream again if your skin is 
very dry. Then smooth on evenly Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream. Your skin responds instantly with a 
fineness of texture, a clear fresh tone. This 
cream should be used during the day every time 
you cleanse your face, before you powder. 


_ One traveler says ‘‘I rode through the Valley of the 
Kings five hours in the white-hot glare of flinty rock. 
My skin, protected by Pond’s Vanishing Cream did not 
even feel drawn.”’ 


Another writes from Pekin, «“Che water here is so 
hard and the climate so trying, I wouldn’t have any com- 
plexion if it weren’t for Pond’s Cleansing Cream.” 


Use this exquisite method yourself. Buy both 
these delicious creams at any drug or department 
store. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 
The Pond’s Extract Co. ,135L Hudson St., NewYork 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special intro- 
ductory tubes of the two creams every skin needs. 





NKLES look their best 
in Rollins Hosiery 
—lustrous in color 

and shaped to give the 
trim, smart lines style re- 
quires. And in Rollins 
you get long wear. Only 
choicest yarns are used. 
With our Harms-Not dye 
all the living strength of 
silk, cotton or wool is 
preserved. Inbuyingnew 
clothes for Spring, ask 
your local merchant for 
Rollins Hosiery — for 
yourself and for all the 
family. 
FREE—Our new book on how 
to get longer wear 
from silk stockings. All women 
will findit interesting and valuable. 
Its title is “Silk Stockings Without 
Extravagance.”’ It is beautifully 
illustrated. Send us your name and 
address and the name of the store 


where you buy your hosiery, and 
we ll mail you a copy free. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ROLLINS 
HO Seiad 


For Men,Women and Children 
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Correcting Sagging Face 


Meauscles 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


O DEVOTE time to one’s personal ap- 
pearance or to care of the face and skin 
is not vanity but sanity, and an ounce of 
prevention in warding off wrinkles and facial 
blemishes is worth a pound of cosmetics after 
they have deepened into real defects that mar 
both face and beauty. 
Just as exercise for the body keeps the 
muscles firm and flexible, and improves the 
health of the body tissue, so do exercises for 


the facial muscles tend to lift and strengthen - 


them. But right here I would like to emphasize 
the fact that the first great essential in pro- 
moting a good color, elasticity, and health of 
the skin is good blood, and a perfect elimina- 
tion of waste through the natural channels— 
namely the liver, kidneys, intestines, and pores. 

The secret of keeping the skin free from lines 
and wrinkles lies in preserving a healthy con- 
dition of the underlying blood vessels and 
glands. When the glands become weakened 
or the blood vessels clogged, the skin becomes 
dry, and lines and wrinkles develop. A dry 
skin is particularly susceptible to lines, 
wrinkles, furrows, and “crow’s-feet,” hence 
the face should be cleansed largely with a good 
cleansing cream or lotion, and the use of soap 
and water avoided on the face because of their 
drying tendency. 

As the raw winds of March are at hand, 
and because of the constant exposure of 
the face during this trying month, it is well 
to use a soothing, cleansing, healing lotion 
morning and night. An astringent containing 
nourishing oils and unguents will strengthen 
and contract loose skin, and serve as a stimu- 
lating and healing tonic. Olive oil or oil of 
sweet almonds is excellent for dry skin. 

A few suggestions for massage and exercises 
for sagging muscles are as follows: 

Proper massage improves the skin by in- 
creasing the sluggish circulation, emptying 
the pores of secretions and giving tone to the 
skin by building up lazy, tired, and unused or 
wrongly used muscles of the face. 


Always massage with an upward movement. 
When using the circling movement, alwayshave 
the pressure on the upward part of the circle. 
Moisten your fingers with cqld cream so that 
the skin is not stretched. In massaging the 
lines about your mouth, you should very gently 
pinch this part as you massage, with an up- 
ward lift, though ot stretching it. Never 
stretch the skin, as it will increase wrinkles. 
Massage the forehead from nose to temple, 
around under the eyes in small circles to nose; 
about the mouth, from point of chin to cheek 
bones; chin, from point of chin to ears; neck, 
from base of neck upward toward chin, 
gradually working around from base of neck 
to ears. These different movements are illus- 
trated in the sketches given here. 

If your face is sallow and thin or sunken, a 
slight pinching with thumb and first finger, 
or thumb and first two fingers, will help to 
stimulate circulation and bring the cheeks out. 
Do not do this more than two minutes the first 
time, and work up gradually to five or six. 
The same delicate pinching process under the 
chin helps to remove or to prevent that un- 
sightly accumulation called a double chin. In 
this, massage from the neck upward toward 
the chin and outward toward the base of the 
ears, never downward. 

To correct sagging muscles through neck, 
chin, and cheeks: 

Open the mouth to full extent, close the right 
hand, and place the flat part of the fist directly 
under the chin, pushing upward with the fist 
as though gradually trying to force the mouth 
shut; at the same time resist with the jaw by 
pushing downward against the fist. Repeat 
the exercise five times. 

Now remove the hand and thrust the lower 
jaw outward and forward, muscles held firm. 
Hold in this position on five counts, then draw 
the muscles at the sides of the mouth up as 
though in a forced smile, holding the muscles 
at the sides of the mouth and under the chin 
as tense as possible. Repeat five times. 








Physicians agree that when a baby cries it is often because his diapers are rough and scratchy woe | 


Won’t cause diaper rash= 


Use it for all the clothes that touch 
your baby’s tender skin 


How to wash diapers 


Soiled diapers should have all solid 
matter removed immediately and 
then be put to soak in cold water. 
If diapers are simply wet place 
them ina covered pail and let them 
soak in cold water until you are 
ready to wash them. 


Then whisk two tablespoonfuls 
of Lux into a thick lather in a tub 
of very hot water. Let diapers soak 
for afew minutes, then dip them 
up and down, pressing suds re- 
peatedly through them. If suds die 
down add more Lux. Rinse in at 
least three waters. Boil diapers 
once a week using one tablespoon- 
ful of Lux to a gallon of water. 
Rinse thoroughly. 


To keep woolens 
unshrunken 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of Lux 
into a thick lather in half a wash 
bowl of very hot water. Add cold 
water until lukewarm. Dip gar- 
ment up and down, pressing suds 
repeatedly through soiled spots. 
Do not rub. Rinse in three luke- 
warm waters. Squeeze water out 
or put through a loose wringer. 


Woolens should be dried in an 

even temperature; that of the or- 

room is the best. Shirts 

and stockings may be dried on 
wooden forms, 


More babies are born in March than 
in any other month of the year. 
This page is written especially for 
mothers of these new babies. It 
has been approved by one of the 
best known baby specialists in the 
United States. 


OTHING in the world is as 

sensitive as a little baby’s 

skin. The least roughness irritates 
and inflames it. 

Physicians agree that when a 
baby cries or is fretful it is often 
just because his diapers are rough 
and scratchy from washing with 
strong soap, or his little band 
has shrunk and binds his tender 
abdomen. 


Alkali irritates and inflames 


The diaper rash that is the source of 
such severe suffering to 


babies is often traceable asc, fe 





to this very cause — washing diapers 
with harsh soap—soap containing free 
alkali. Alkali is almost impossible to rinse 
out. It clings to little garments in a 
fine white powder that is cruelly irri- 
tating to sensitive skins. E 
Lux won’t cause diaper rash. There 
is no free alkali in it——no harmful in- 
gredient of any kind. It is bland and 
pure—absolutely safe for all the clothes 
that touch your baby’s tender skin. Use 
it always for his soft woolen shirts and 
bands, his diapers and dresses, petti- 
coats and little socks. Get Lux today. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


THE WILLIAM CarRTER Co., makers ot 
babies’ woolens, says—‘*We wish every 
young mother would wash her baby’s 
shirts and bands in Lux.”’ 


Simon AscHER & Co., makers of infants’ 
and children’s outer knit goods, say: 
‘Lux is ideal for woolens. It is so pure 
it cannot injure the sensi- 

= tive wool fiber.”’ 


IMPORTANT USES FO 


—woolens—fine cottons and 
Lux for 


R LUX 


In addition to the well-known uses recom- 
mended by great fabric manufacturers—silks 


linens—try 


Babies’ Milk Bottles Porcelain 
Dishes Rugs 
Linoleum Automobiles 
Paint Shampoo 


In using advertisements see page 6 03 
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A Charming Cabinet that performs 
a needed service. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


| was lost in her thoughts, until a voice from the 
| shore roused her. Then she looked up. She 
i knew the voice, smiled; Miss Susan would 


' have brought that book she had promised to 


lend her. It was not too dark to make out that 


| large, familiar figure; there were others, two 


others, standing back a little. Miss Susan 
often brought guests. The horse stopped at the 
fish-house “door, dropped its head, breathed 
out like an old man who has set down a burden. 
Vasca jumped to the ground. 

Miss Susan’s voice was 
always brisk, perhaps because the heavy 
bulkiness of her body made other briskness 
impossible, and briskness of some sort was im- 
perative to her. “We thought that old nag of 
yours would never get you here. My nephew 
has been suggesting that you get a caterpillar 
tractor, or a baby tank or something, to take 
you over those sands. You need something 
more than that!” 

Vasca bent over, touched the old horse’s 
ears. “My nephew” ... The girl’s eyelids 
fluttered a little. ‘Old Ned can take me a 
while longer,” she said. 

“Well, we want some fish for supper. Bob’s 
starving. What’ve you got?” Miss Susan 
was peering over the edge of the cart. Then 
she turned, called to the shadowy figures, 
“Leila! Bob! Come here!” 

“There are mackerel, of course, and some 
bass,” said Vasca. “The bass are good.” 

“Leila, this is the surprise I told you I had 
for you! Miss Silveira. Though you all wear 
breeches nowadays, so I suppose a girl in 
fisherman’s clothes won’t be much of a surprise. 
Bob—but you used to know each other, of 
course.” 

The tall man came, but the woman remained 
where she was, holding her cape about her. 
Her high-heeled shoes and light stockings 
showed beneath the darker folds of the silk, 
and her face and pale hair gleamed above 
them. She did not come forward; something 
in her posture seemed to protest against that 
mussy business of fish, something in her 
aloofness to disclaim all interest in the sort of 
creature who dealt in them. But the man 
came across the sand with his hand out. 

“Of course, we did,” he said, but Vasca had 
both hands laden with fish and could do no 
more than nod. Apparently the business of 
fish held all her attention. 

“Good evening, Mr. Sedgwick,” she said. 
“How many would you want, Miss Susan?” 

“Oh, pounds! Bob’s been getting hungrier 
every minute, and you’re late tonight, you 
know. Where’s that basket, Bob?” 

They were starting off when the ponderously- 
moving lady turned. ‘Oh, Vasca! I brought 
you that book! It’s in your pocket, Bob.’ 

The man turned back, taking the book from 
his pocket and offering it to the girl. She 
raised her hands in a gesture that displayed 
their unfitness. 

“Will you put it there on the window-sill, 
please?” she asked. ‘Thank you.” 

“Do come away from this horrible smell,” 
the younger woman said pettishly. 

Vasca heard Miss Susan’s laugh as they 
climbed the steep path to the bluff. 


SHE stood there motionless beside the fish- 

cart. ‘The earlier promise of stars was gone; 
already the black cloud into which the sun had 
set was mounting overhead. A distant mur- 
mur told that the tide had tumed. She 
looked out toward the weir; Dan Bidwell’s 
light was making its way toward shore, along 
the channel. The girl’s eyes closed for a 
moment; that dim figure behind the man, with 
its fastidious aloofness, its delicate clothes 

. . Dan Bidwell was coming in with the 
horse-mackerel . . . Old Ned, and her grand- 
father . . . and the fish to be packed . . . 
And that place where sky and sea went on into 
a distant path . . . blotted out by night, 
night without stars . . . stormcoming . . . 





‘THE old man was ailing and peevish. Even 
after three days of storm, Vasca kept 
to the house. Dan Bidwell had carried the 
horse-mackerel to the storage plant for her, 
and the boy Benny had returned to his labors 
after the storm. z 
“Knew you wouldn’t go out after fish in that 
welter,” he grinned. ‘Wasn’t any use comin’.” 
At last the thought of the trapped creatures 
inside the nets sent her again across the sands, 
now in the hot morning, the hour when summer 
people were bathing or motoring or at play on 
the links. She could see the flutter of a red flag 
from a knoll on the Sedgwick place; the big 
stone house was all but hidden among trees. 
For years there had been no float at the foot of 
the steps that led from the grounds to the 
beach; now men were busy driving piles; a 
slender skiff lay on the sands, and farther out, 
in one of the channels from which the tide 
would not recede, a power-boat rode at anchor. 
Miss Susan sent a man from the place for | 
Sheets 


NCE, after supper, Vasca came face to face 
with Sedgwick in the store. He was with- 
out a hat; their eyes met for a second; he held 
the door for her as she passed out. In the 
low yellow runabout sat the woman with pale 
hair, his wife; languid, disdainful, apparently 
bored, and if the lines of her mouth spoke 
truly, dissatisfied. She watched as Vasca 
passed through the door, looked as she came 
down the steps to the dusty road, gave no 
sign of recognition as the girl bowed. A fish- 
girl, a Portuguese—but Vasca was used to 
that. Benny, who needed her money; her 
grandfather, who needed her; Dan Bidwell, 
and Miss Susan—to the rest she was Por- 
tugese, queer, still looked at askance or 
ignored. But—she knew; knew as a king 
knows through his disguise; knew as a singer 
whose voice is still; knew as a bird that wings its 
way to the scarlet and green of the summer it 
seeks and finds. That knowledge she held in 
her own soul, kept hidden, secreted; the look 
of the woman outside the store made it stir 
strangely within her, throb with life again as it 
had not for days. ee 
Thereafter Vasca went about her fishing as 
usual, only, for a time, went no more to her — 
favorite seat on the bluff. Going there, one ~ 
sometimes met the summer people; for there 
were some who ventured occasionally out of 
the beaten paths. It may have been the 
memory of that long, disdamful look that madé 
her carry her fish to the storage house by boat, 
instead of by the cart; she had learned in her 
childhood to avoid unpleasant contacts, even 
while her spirit told her that they did not 
matter. It may have been a renewed craving 
for the freedom of the sea; her spirit had never 
loved the highways, nor even the lesser- 
traveled sandy roads. Far places brought 
nearer by the sense that the water she sailed on 
was part of the water that laved their distant 
shores; the heave of the sea under her feet that 
was the same heave she might have felt were 
she sailing out beyond there, on far adyen- 
tures—those were the things that Vasca loved, 
the things in which she found food for that 
hunger of the spirit that never left her. She 
sailed her boat with no more conscious effort 
than was needed to breathe; the sheet in her 
hand, lazily touching the wheel, she was free— 
free to be the free thing that she knew she was, 
for all her impediments that could not bind, all 
the trammeling circumstances of her life that 
could not drag down nor tarnish that which she 
had, that bright clean thing that she kept and 
fostered in her heart. - 
So was she sailing, one day, in a slow breeze; 
the tide was still rising; there would be hours 
before she need think of returning. Not 
much excitement on a day like that, but she 
could lie back against the rail, her eyes half 
closed, sensuously yielding to the lift of the 
boat and its gentle drop into the trough of the 


He never 


LMOST the first thing that greeted him on his 
return to town was a newspaper announcement 
telling him that the girl he had hoped to marry was 
engaged to another man. And, moreover, to a man 
he had never heard of before. 
This accounted for her silence during his absence— 
not a single letter all the time he was away. 
And he never found the real reason why his courtship 
had been so complete a failure. 


* * * * 
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swells. At least she was alone, and always, 
when she was safely away from human con- 
tacts, she was attuned like a wind-harp to those 
soundless throbbings of the air that are laden 
with unheard voices. No need consciously 
to listen; only to rest, off-guard; always the 
message came. 

Off-guard; and the call that reached her was 
not a part of that soundless music, but a sturdy 
human shout. Startled, she sat up, peered 
under the sail. A familiar power-boat was 
riding beyond, its motor silent; a man was 
waving to her and calling. She knew who it 
was. For a moment she was motionless, lips 
parted, breath held to her heart’s beating; un- 
consciously she changed the course of the sail- 
boat, bringing its bow more directly toward the 
other. As she drew near, she saw that Sedg- 
wick was broadly smiling and, withal, looking 
rather foolish. 

“Tm out of gas,” he called, and laughed 
again. 

She did not smile. ‘Where are your oars?” 
she asked. 

“Haven’t any aboard.” 

“Can you catch mine?” 


“Oh, I say! Think of the pull from here in!’ 


You couldn’t throw me a line, could you?” » 
For an instant the girl hesitated; in that 
instant she looked fleetingly down at her hands. 
Then she wound the sheet about a spoke of the 
wheel and fastened the end to a cleat. She 
went forward to the box where the lines were; 


the loosening coil spun toward the power-boat, 


only to drop into the sea. 

“Too far,” she called. ‘“TI’ll have to tack.” 

On the second try he caught it, made it fast. 
“It will be slow going, in this breeze,” she said; 
and he called back, “You’re awfully good.” 

Not once did she look back at the trailing 
boat, but kept her eyes on the shore. It was, 
indeed, slow going, little more than drifting; 
long before they reached his anchorage she 
could see two figures on the float. Miss Susan 
waved vigorously; the other stood quite still. 
The tide was going out; the float dragged on 
the sand at its farther end. 

“I say, Leila, could you manage to bring 
out the skiff?” Sedgwick called. 

For answer the woman stood quite still for 
a moment longer; then she turned, slowly 
crossed the float to the steps, and as slowly 
mounted them. Miss Susan laughed. : 

“Td try it myself, Bob, but I’d sink it. 
Vasca, you bring him ashore!” 

The girl dropped her sail, dipped a long oar 
into the water. Another moment and Sedg- 
wick jumped aboard. 

“Pm sorry—I’ll have to take you to my 
wharf,” she said. 

To that he made no reply, but watched her. 
When at last they stepped out on the bleached 
boards of the sagging wharf, he faced her. 

“Vasca,” he said, “you didn’t call me a 
lubber, this time.” 

Her face was a cool, pale mask. “No,” she 
said quietly, and walked unhurriedly toward 
the path that led up the bluff. 


A MORNIN G or two thereafter he stood at 

the door of the cottage. Vasca had been 
going out in the early dawn to the weir, for the 
rest of the day keeping at home. 

“I dunno what’s got into ye,” the old man 
had grumbled. ‘Stayin’ to hum all the time, 
fussin’ over me. If ye think I’m agoin’ to die, 
T’ll fool ye.” 

“T don’t, grandfather,” she laughed. “It’s 
too hot to walk.” 

But it was not too hot to think. Outwardly 
she was the same—poised, serene, even gay 
with the old man, going about her cooking and 
housework as always; inwardly she was surging 
with thoughts which she tried to fight away. 
She had read that lovely tale of lovers who 
“dreamed true”; she had read of the horror of 
one of them when the hideous dwarfs danced 
into the dream and only vanished when an- 
other hand touched his. Her thoughts were 


like those little creatures of ghastly mirth, 
dancing and jeering at her, but there was no 
hand to touch her hand and make the terror 
vanish. 

And yet, for all the wild impulses which were 
part of her blood, she was long schooled in 
reserve; the ‘‘Portuguee” had learned that 
lesson early, learned to wear a mask and go 
quietly, calm in the face of insult. Only—this 
was a new insult, coming from within; some- 
thing her self threw at her self, acute in its in- 
timacy, not to be withdrawn from. On a trifle, 
an incident, she had built her life; and it was 
not a trifle, but a high mount from which in 
terror she viewed the stars, a precipice whose 
perils she shrank from even while it lured 
her, 

“You’re dum queer,” the old man said. 
“What makes ye stare thataway? Who’s that 
out there?” 

“Tl see,” she said, but already she had seen 
the familiar tweed-clad figure coming up the 
path. She opened the door. 


SEDGWICK held a book in his hand. “My 

aunt sent you this,” he said, smiling, “but I 
wanted to come to thank you for helping me 
out—or in. I’ve been twice to the fish-house.” 

He marveled at the way she held her head, 
at the calm precision of her smile; not like a 
fisher-girl, this—nor modeled, surely, on the 
bluff Miss Susan any more than on the women 
of the village. 

“That’s the first law of the sea, isn’t it—to 
help a ship in distress? No need for thanks— 
except for the book. Will you tell Miss 
Susan—?” 

She had stepped out to the porch; through 
the open door behind her he could see the old 
man by the window. He went into the room, 
hand out. 

“Good-day, Mr. Ware,” he said. “Do you 
remember me? I’m Robert Sedgwick.” 

The old man glared. “What of it?” he asked. 

Sedgwick laughed aloud. ‘N=t a blamed 
thing! Except that I’ve been away for years 
and wanted to say ‘how-do-you-do’ to an old 
friend.” 4 

“No need for ye to.come around here, 
swearin’! We don’t have comp’ny in this - 
house.” 

“Oh, I say—!”’ Sedgwick began, and the 
voice of Vasca, back of him, reproved. 

“Why, grandfather!” 

The old man found the two canes he kept 
beside him, got totteringly to his feet. “Ef he 
won’t get out o’ here, I will!” said he, and 
departed toward the kitchen, somehow, for all 
his absurdity, appearing a little tragic. 

Sedgwick, bewildered, looked at the girl; 
she was laughing. 

“Don’t mind him,” she said. 
barks.” 

“Well, I don’t know!” Sedgwick laughed, 
too, but somewhat ruefully. “Why on earth 
should he object to my coming in here? Do 
your” 

“T! He’s sensitive.” 

“Sensitive! That’s the last thing—” 

“But he is. You know, I’m Portuguese. He’s 
sensitive about living with a Portuguese,” 

“But you’re his granddaughter!” 

“My father was Joe Silveira.” She said it 
without pride, without self-consciousness; an 
explanation merely, and apparently to herself 
explanation enough. 

Sedgwick stared for a moment. “Well! 
That’s a point of view for you!” he said. 

The girl’s eyelids went up a little. He caught 
the black flash of her look before the lids 
dropped again and changed the face to the 
mask, but not the white mask it had been 
before; now there was a faint color there, the 
visible reflection of an emotion. Sedgwick 
felt the emotion more clearly than he saw the 
color. There was a moment’s silence; then, as 
men do when silence is about to become sen- 
ee he spoke, looking about the room as he 

id so. 


“He only 
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“By Jove! This—” he gave her a quick 
glance, as though wondering whether he dared 
say what was in his mind—“this is a strange 
room—a beaucdiful room—for . . . I mean—” 
He stopped, embarrassed. “I beg your 
pardon,” he ended lamely. 

He saw that she, too, was looking about the 
room as though it were not familiar. She was 
smiling faintly: he had not offended. 

“But I know what you mean,” she said. 
“T suppose it is strange. Miss Susan thinks it’s 
awiul. And grandfather—!” 

“They would!” he laughed. “Aunt Sue likes 
Sheraton, and your grandfather is—well— 


early ladder-back, rush-seated, without even a’ 


calico cushion! This—it’s—it’s_ the 
caught and housed, isn’t it?” 

Her face was alight; he had never seen it so 
before, and like a player catching his audience 
he went on. 

“Your gray walls—and the sunset at the 
windows! You’ve made the floor gray-green. 
Slim Windsors—they are rushes. But the 
books—Aunt Sue said you had read every- 
thing in her library, but one hadn’t expected 

. . What part do the books play in your 
room?” 

She hesitated a second. 
And—the things beyond.” 
He looked at her quickly; their eyes met. 

‘“Vasca—! J—” 

But her face was the mask again. “I have 
read the books you wrote,” she said, as one of 


sea, 


“The deep things. 


his wife’s friends might have said it; he felt . 


instantly rebuffed. ‘“Miss Susan gave them to 
me. I think they are very lovely. To be able 
to think in poems—” 

He was frowning; he turned restlessly to the 
door, feeling as though some spell had been 
abruptly broken. ‘Whatever they were, they 
are no more,” he said. ‘I mean, I’m done with 
writing. J am now engaged on the noble 
mission of making money. In a broket’s office. 
It’s much more worth while.” 

She caught the bitter flippancy of the words, 
but before she found an answer the old man’s 
voice was heard. 

“Vasky! You Vasky! Ain’t that feller gone 
yet?” 

Sedgwick turned at the door; they laughed 
together. ‘T’ll see you again?” he asked, but 
she, smiling, went back into the room. 


GHE blessed the rain. Usually she went out 

to the weir in all weathers; the fish were 
apt to run well under gray skies. But now the 
rain offered an excuse for not going out; fish 
enough would stay caught in the trap, and if 
any escaped—ah, to escape!—out to the gray 
depths. Yet she could never remain inactive 
for long; on the fourth morning she got up an 
hour before dawn, led old Ned out of the barn 
and down the slope to the beach. She came out 
of the fish-house in high boots and oilskins, and 
put the horse between the shafts of the cart; 
she waited a moment before taking up the 
reins. The mist was like a soft caress 6n her 
face; it blurred the crude outlines of the fish- 
house, lay close over the bar before her, hid the 
land and sea, making them mysterious, distant, 
immense. The mystery called to her; she was 
part of the immensity. Quietude through which 
dim life was moving; things that she knew, 
things that she did not know; things felt, and 
things beyond her reach. She was conscious of 
life, of beg, but it was a consciousness with- 
out sensation. She seemed only a part of the 
fog-bound world, her spirit struggling to co- 
herence as all life must have stirred, writhing 
and pulsing, in that dawn before form emerged. 
It did not startle her, nor seem strange, that 
out of the fog another form took shape; rather 
it seemed inevitable, as though the moment had 
come for which creation waited. 

He stood with his hand on the wheel, looking 
up at her. The dawn was only beginning to 
break, but she saw the drops of rain on his hair. 
They looked at each other without speaking. 
Then he said: 


“Vasca! What are the deep things? And the — 
things beyond?” 

Her brows were like dark, slender wings, as 
still as a soaring bird’s; her throat quivered a 
little, like the bird’s breast as it meets the wind. 

“T can not tell you,” she whispered. 

Her eyes, wide-opened, full on his, were 
inscrutable, but presently he said, “You do 
tell me,” and was gone into the mist. 


“VASCA,” Dan Bidwell asked her on a day 

of the following week when she had been 
helping the lad Benny fill the barrels with fish 
and ice, and stood watching him. drive off 
toward the village, “‘what’s the matter? You 
don’t seem like yourself.” 

The question startled her; it was like being 
roused too suddenly from a dream. She had not. 
observed his coming, and he was good—kind 
and good. She managed to smile, to laugh a 
little. 

“Why, Dan! What’s the matter with you? I 
haven’t seen you for days and days!” she 
said. 

But Dan Bidwell did not smile. ““No. That’s 
just it. I used to see you walking on the cliffs 
there, and out in the boat. I know you been 
staying home from the weir. You been keeping 
to yourself so. Your grandpa worse?” 

She reassured him, but thereafter she went 
forth as she had done before. Dan Bidwell had 
given her a new idea, and he had stung her 
pride. It was true that she had been hiding, 
hiding from something within herself as much 
as from anything else. She would not hide. 
She would go forward, hold her head high and 
face whatever she met on the way. Again she 
walked along the beach, carried her fish across 
the bay in the sailboat, and yielded to the 
languorous pleasure of the slow return; again 
she went to her secret place on the bluff and 
for hours watched the horizon. Once she met 
Sedgwick and his wife in the village. He 
looked at her, raising his hat as they passed 
with a word of greeting; to the woman at his 
side she might have been no more than the 
dusty roadside asters that she drew her dress 
away from. And once she met Sedgwick walk- 
ing alone along the cliff; and once when she 
saw his figure coming toward her there, she - 
walked off across the moor and came to her 
place on the bluff by another way. Then for 
days she did not see him, until the evening 
when he came to the fish-house and waited 
until Benny had departed. She came at last 
out of the shadows within. The sun was all but 
down; a last slanting ray lighted the wide 
doorway where she stood, tinged the whiteness 
of her face with pale gold. se was frowning 
somewhat, looking like a man who has been 
kept waiting; he knocked the ashes from his 
pipe before he spoke. 

‘“‘Why do you avoid me?” he asked abruptly. 

The sun’s ray passed from her face, taking 
its color with it. ‘Did Miss Susan send you 
for fish?” she asked. “I’m sorry—I have sent 
them all to the station.” 

“Damn the fish,” he said. 
keeping out of my way. Why?” 

“There are some mackerel I was going to 
take home with me. Would they do?” — i 

Her expression had not changed, because 
there had been none visible on her face. The 
man’s face flushed, and the flush faded before 
he spoke again. Then he asked, 

“Are you afraid of me?” 

Her look went off to the horizon; in that 
moment the sun had dropped, and its light © 
seemed to lift the line where sky met sea, giving 
the effect of a curtain raised before a shining 
highway. ‘ 

“T am not afraid of anything,” she sai 
quietly, slewly. : 

She paused, but he saw that she meant to 
say more. He wondered at her gesture, a hand 
raised for a moment while she looked at it, 
then dropped to her side. 

“T catch fish. And I sell them.” Abruptly 
she turned her face to him; he felt the look as a _ 


“Vou’ve been 





Not even a chilly all-day rain need upset 
the plans of the woman who has a Ford 
closed car at her disposal. Knowing it to 
be reliable and comfortable in all weathers, 
she goes out whenever inclination suggests 
or duty dictates. 


The car is so easy to drive that it 
constantly suggests thoughtful services 











She can call for them 
without effort and share pleasantly their 
companionship. 


to her friends. 


All remark upon the graceful outward ap- 
pearance of her car, its convenient and 
attractive interior, and its cosy comfort. 
And she prides herself upon having ob- 


tained so desirable a car for so low a price. 





TUDOR SEDAN, $590 FORDOR SEDAN, $685 












CLOSED CARS 


COUPE, $525 


(All prices f. o. b. Detroit) 
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First Prize Winneri in 
$7,550.00 Recipe Contest 


HEN Good House- * 

keeping Institute 

chose this delicious omelet 

as the winner of the First 

é Prize in the $7,550.00 

**Grape-Nuts Recipe Con- 

test, it endorsed the good 

judgment of thousands of 
experienced housewives. 


No other omelet has the 
same delicious taste as 
Omelet California; and, as 
most women know, the dif- 
ferenceis due to the “4 cup 
of Grape-Nuts.” For the 
same flavor and nutriment 
which make Grape-Nuts 
famous as a breakfast food 
also make it invaluable as 


a cooking ingredient. 


Grape-Nuts 
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3° When servedwith cream 


or milk, Grape-Nuts is a 
balanced ration—one that 
contains elements neces- 
sary for adequate nutrition. 
And this food value is ob- 
tainedinconcentratedform 
when you use Grape-Nuts 
in your favorite recipe. 
Hungry folks say that, be- 
cause of its nut-like flavor, 
Grape-Nuts makes familiar 
dishes taste new and more 
appetizing. 

Test this for yourself. Try 
this recipe in your kitchen 
and write to Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., Battle 
Creek, Michigan, for the 
book “101 Prize-Winning 
Recipes.” 






Grape-Nuts 
Omelet California 


4 cup Grape-Nuts 

2 tablespoons butter or fat 

2 tablespoons each chopped 
onion, green pepper and 
parsley 

14 teaspoon salt 

11% cups cooked tomatoes 

3 eggs 

3 tablespoons water 

4% teaspoon pepper 

16 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon butter 

4-6 tablespoons grated cheese 


















Melt the butter or cooking fat, in it cook 
the onion, pepper and parsley until soft- 
ened, add salt and tomatoes and let sim- 
mer about 15 minutes. (This can be done 
beforehand and reheated). Beat the eggs 
with a spoon until a full spoonful can be 
lifted, add water, salt and pepper and 
mix well. Melt butter in an omelet pan, 
pour in the egg, shake and tilt the pan, 
run a spatula around the edge so that 
the raw egg can run down on the hot 
pan; when the egg is nearly set sprinkle 
over it the grated cheese and Grape- 
Nuts, spread some of the tomato mixture 
over this, roll half the omelet over the 
other half and put on a hot dish; pour 
the rest of the tomato over it and serve. 
This recipe serves four people generously. 


Recipe by Frances Lewis Trussell, 
San Marcos, Cal, 
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Gold Hands 


shock. “Tonight I have only some mackerel 
left. Will you take those?” she asked. 

Again, slowly, the man’s face flushed, and 
his eyes narrowed; then he turned and went 
past, the fish-house toward the path. 

But the next day, when she was seated on 
the bluff, watching the bravery of a distant 
schooner, suddenly she felt herself com- 
panioned. She did not move; she knew when 
he seated himself on the sand a few yards away 
from her, and knew that he had placed himself 
so that he could watch her face; but she kept 
her face turned toward the four white towers of 
sail, sat as motionless as a bird that dare not 
move lest it betray its secret treasury. All 
about them were the moors, multi-colored, 
battered and age-worn except where summer’s 
green rested upon them, rolling upward and on 
until the world dropped beyond into those 
places where human life was simmering; before 
them was only the sea, pulsing, lifting, falling, 
with its secrets, its treacherous languor, its 
potential heedless cruelty. Not even a gull was 
in sight; only the sailing ship, taking its way 
to an unknown haven. 

“Vasca,” he said presently, “I’ve not come 
to disturb you. There is something I’ve got 
to tell you.” 


HE WAITED for an answer, but none came. 

As he went on speaking, his voice and his 
words came to her like an echo of something 
that had gone before, something she had been 
waiting for and knew, though they were heard 
for the first time. 

“T’ve got to tell you. It belongs to you. 
I don’t want—I’m not trying—to make it a 
personal thing; I don’t mean that. I mean it as 
a tribute, something I offer you. Something I 
lay at your feet. It’s as impersonal as that. 

“How old were we? Seventeen—eighteen? 
I know I was just through school, here for a 
month with my aunt before a summer in 
Europe. You were sailing out there. My boat 
had stuck, as it always did. You came by and 
helped me—laughed at me for a lubber. I was 
—I am still. After that we sailed together, 
walked together, played together—gay as 
babes, and as innocent. A month—and then, 
next day, I was going away with my mother. 
We had walked down the lane. I remember 
there were willows, with the moon shining 
through. I remember I wanted dreadfully to 
walk closer to you, and didn’t dare. Your father 
was ahead of us. We waited, while he stumbled 
on into the house. I knew that you were 
troubled—ashamed, I suppose; I didn’t feel 
that he was any part of you. Nothing was any 
Pe of you. You were unique—in that hour 

efore I was a man, you were alone, set apart, 
unreal, something only to be worshiped, un- 
contaminated. You were no longer the play- 
mate of that month, you had nothing to do 
with earth; and—it was manhood coming alive 
in me—I felt myself unworthy to be walking 
the same road with you. 

“We stopped at the gate. We were awkward. 
I suppose neither of us knew how to say 
good-by. The moonlight touched your hands; 
your face was in the shadow. I looked at your 
hands. I said, ‘They are like gold.” You made 
a little sound. I heard you say, ‘Oh! You 
remembered!’ ” 

She had been so still that he could have. 
questioned whether his voice reached her, but 
at those words her lips parted, and her body 
swayed toward the sea, as though, out by that 
stately ship, her eyes had caught a gleam of 
something else. ji 

“Vasca! I never knew what you meant. 
The words were mysterious. You were 
mystery. I suppose it was mystery that drew 
us together. Your lips were cool . . . soft 
and cool... 

“That’s all there was to it. But the mystery 
remained. I took that away with me. It be- 
came anything, and everything. It has never 
left me. Mystery—some men try to probe it 
with the senses. I probed with my imagination. 


You were woman, as Life is woman, and 
endeavor. But I thought of you as something 
bright and shining; you were the apotheosis of 
woman, in everything, through everything, in- 
tangible but ever to be sought. You had many 
forms and many guises. In beauty, wherever I 
met with beauty. There in France, bearing a 
bright sword. In my work, in every line I 
wrote, I was trying to make the mystery articu- 
late. When I married, I was seeking it .. . 

“T’ve no explanation for it. I suppose with 
most lads, manhood and the arousing of the 
imagination do not come together. They did, 
with me—that’s all. I suppose it was an inci- 
dent to you. You’ve forgotten it, long since. 
And the years had made it so impersonal to me, 
in a sense, that when my aunt took us down to 


the shore that night I scarcely thought of you |. 


as—that girl. That girl had become trans- 
figured. Her many forms had changed her into 
something beyond reality. I couldn’t tell you 
this, if that weren’t so. 

“But I have told you. You’ve made some- 
thing out of yourself that. I couldn’t have 
expected, if I had thought of you at all as of 
just one woman.” He stopped, smiled, went on 
in a lighter tone: ‘But, after all, it’s because 
you are what you are that I knew you’d under- 
stand. You haven’t understood, before. 
You’ve been dodging me. Good Lord, I don’t 
want you to be afraid of me!” 

He stood up, walked a few paces away; when 
he turned, she was standing at the very edge of 
the bluff, the wind beating at her skirts so that 
she looked like a living figure of Victory. He 
watched her for a moment; again she was the 
symbol of a dream, of all dreams and all desires. 
But to have those made concrete, warm and 
living . . . Man does not willingly look into 
the sun. 

*‘Aren’t you standing rather close to the edge 
there?” he asked. 

She stepped back, turned; she looked at him 
eae and was smiling. ‘I am not afraid,” she 
said. 


I THE days held their song and the nights 

their enchantment for Vasca, there was no 
outward change in her by which her grand- 
father and Dan Bidwell—no, nor Sedgwick— 
might surmise it. The old man took to his bed, 
and Vasca was glad enough of Bidwell’s help 
with the fish, and even permitted the boy 
Benny to go out to the weir once or twice. 
Then, because her grandfather read into her 
continuous presence a belief that he was about 
to die, she would leave him, after supper, for 
the spiritual sustenance that she always found 
upon the downs. It did not startle her to meet 
Sedgwick there one evening, nor did it seem 
strange that the chance meeting should be 
followed daily by others that were evidently, on 
his part, not by chance. Sometimes he would 
overtake her, sometimes he would be waiting; 
they would fall into step, talk but little. 
When they talked at all, there seemed to be 
need for nothing more than broken sentences 
to complete their quiet communion. 

“Why are you so still?” he asked her one 
night when their silence had been unbroken; 
he had joined her without a word. ‘You walk 
without a sound; you almost seem to walk 
without motion. One can’t even hear you 
breathe.” 

He heard her low laugh in her throat. ‘‘Oh, 
I am breathing! And—the moors are still, 
too. Wait—listen! Can you hear anything out 
there, or here? But there’s life—little things 
alive.” 

Once, in the dark of the moon, they stood on 
a place where the downs fell away on all sides; 
the patterned canopy of night seemed to droop 
close above them, and about their feet a denser 
darkness lay, and in the valleys. They were as 
alone as though the ground on which they 
stood had but just emerged from chaos, 
bearing them with it into serenity; and the 
calm about them was like that pause after the 
struggle for birth when life, satisfied for the 
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Simplified Housekeeping 


Woman, in her complex work, has now the 
aid of many willing servants—kitchen ap- 
pliances that conserve time, lessen labor, 
add more hours of leisure. A real service- 
giver is the Leonard Cleanable Refrigera- 
tor; it protects food and prevents waste. 


One-piece round-cornered food chamber, triple 
porcelain lined. Ten walls of insulation. Outside 
icing doors and water cooler, if desired. There is 
a Leonard dealer near you. If you cannot locate 
him, write us. We will see that you are supplied. 


Just Say “Send Catalog” 


Send for catalog of 75 refrig- 
erator sizes and styles, actual 
sample of porcelain and Mr. 
Leonard’s booklet—‘Selec- 
tion and Care of Refrigera- 
tors.” Thereisa Leonard size 
and style to suit every purse. 


Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Company 


403 Clyde Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy 
is made in Grand Rapids—the 
fine furniture center of the world 





C.H.LEONARD, 
pioneer of home re- 
Srigeration, who has 
been responsible for 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements 
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of all teeth is that film 


ERE is something all should 
know and that children should 
be taught. 


Teeth are coated with a film—that 
viscous film you feel. It clings tena- 
ciously, and no ordinary tooth paste 
effectively combats it. 


That film is the teeth’s great enemy, 
the cause of most tooth troubles. It 
soon becomes discolored, then forms 
dingy coats. Then teeth become 
clouded and are constantly unclean. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Also of other serious 
troubles, local and internal. 


Ways to combat it 


Tooth troubles were constantly in- 
creasing. Very few escaped. 
So dental science sought for 
film combatants. After long 
research, two were found. 
One disintegrates the film 
at all stages of formation. 
One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 

Able authorities have 
proved these methods by 
many careful tests. A new- 
type tooth paste has been 


film, 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
then re- 


movesit withan 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 





created to apply them daily. The 


name is Pepsodent. 

Leading dentists everywhere advise 
this method. Now millions of careful 
people of some 50 nations employ it 
every day. 

Also acidity effects 

Certain people, it was found, are 
notably immune to tooth troubles. 
The reason was traced to the eating 
of much acid fruit. So Pepsodent em- 
bodies this principle of mild acidity. 

Every use multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, which is there to neu- 
tralize mouth acids. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in saliva, which is 
there to digest starch deposits on teeth. 

These combined results are bringing 
millions a new dental era. 


This test will tell 


Pepsodent proves itself, and quickly. 
Send the coupon for a ten- 
day tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 


You will know in a week 
why everyone should use 
this method daily. Then tell 
the facts to those you teach. 
Cut out coupon novy. 


‘Papsadént 


REG. U.S, 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








10 DA Yoo Bie Ree 
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THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 700, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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The scientific tooth 
paste now advised 
by leading dentists 
the world over. 






Canadian Office 
and Laboratories: 


191 George St., 
Toronto, Canada 
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moment, waits, content and drowsy, for in- 
flowing strength. 

“Took at those stars,” he said in a hushed 
voice. He was standing back of her, and raised 
an arm, pointing, so that her look might follow 
his. “That little cluster, there. Do you see 
them? Not if you look directly . . . but a 
little away, and you know they are there. Try 
to find them, and they elude.” 

She nodded; she was silent a moment, look- 
ing up. “But those,” she said, “the ones we 
can’t quite see—those are the ones we remem- 
ber. The others—millions . . . Only a few 
shine stronger than the rest—strong enough 
for us to recognize them. Tomorrow they will 
be—just stars; but those that we can’t see, 
those little ones that will not stay for us to 
dma. theni ya se 

“VYVes—” he breathed. And after a moment, 
impatiently, “Ah, we never get close enough!” 

They walked a little; presently she stopped 
and looked up again. “But we couldn’t see 
them now,” she said, “if we were not under 
them. It’s worth being—below ... even 
worth—having to look a little aside—to see 
them at all.” 

“And to know they are there. The ones we 
remember,” he said; there was a strident note 
in his voice, and he knew that she turned and 
looked at him. “‘God!”’ he exclaimed; the word 
was no invocation, but a protest. He had 
broken the moment. : 

“You sound as though you were angry,’’ she 


.told him, wonderingly. 


“T am,” he cried. 


HERE were days when her grandfather 
grew worse, lying sometimes in a stupor, 
at other times muttering of old things. Vasca 
quivered then with pity that life should have 
held for him poignancies that could mean for 
her—or for any one else living—no more than 
those poor broken words not understood, yet 
poignancies that had touched his soul pro- 
foundly, sunk so deep that now at the time of 
the soul’s struggle for release it should seem to 
be those over which his soul and body strove. 
What were they? Were they only vain things, 
nothings? Were they loves or hates? Fears, 
triumphs? Had he, too, had his dreams, his 
combats, his submissions? What were these 
things that came back to him at the end, 
stirred from their long submergence in his mind 
by death’s finger? And could they have meant 
so much, so much to him, and at the last, even 
to her who followed after him, so little? Was 
that all there was? Was the gain or loss of the 
spirit, its gladness and pain, so light in the 
scale against the physical? 

Once, sitting beside him in the lamplight, 
those ponderings became unendurable. She 
went into an outer room where it was dark, and 
raised her arms high. But they found nothing. 
Her head fell back; the backs of her hands 
pressed against her forehead. Then, if that 
were all . . . if everything came only to be a 
memory, something that flashed again before 
the ultimate darkness . . . Ah! then to 
crowd life full, to live, to feel, to give and 
receive, to follow the sun-path upon the sea on 
the quest to which there is no goal but the 
ringing glory of living, feeling, receiving, 
searching—those, to have those, to gather 
them into herself, even though at the end they 
might have become of no more account than 
the things that welled up to her grandfather’s 


lips . . . To have them . . .-to possess 
them and keep them close . . . Her lips 
moved. 

“Shining . . . like gold . . .” she said. 


Then death might come: she would have 
lived . . . and bright things would stir to 
life again, there at the last . . 

Again the old man got better, but the affair 
of fishing demanded all the time she could give 
to it, and all that the tides permitted, for during 
her vigil the boy Benny had played truant for 
three days, and when Vasca returned to the 
trap three great tunny fish were leaping and 
beating about until their sides gleamed like 


“I never dreamed 


there could be such a difference” 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of a Nation. No. 1 


ees literary woman of New York 
was visiting her niece in Norwood, Ohio. Of 
course, a number of social events had been planned 
in honor of the “famous relative,” but she request- 
ed that they be cancelled.. 

_ “T simply can’t enjoy that sort of thing any 
more,” she said. ‘‘I must be getting old. Walking 
or standing wears me out completely. Even an 
hour or so on my feet leaves me exhausted.” 

“But I had counted so much on having my 
friends meet you,” pleaded the niece. ‘‘Couldn’t 
we have just one luncheon? You wouldn’t be on 
your feet much.” 

“Oh, I do hate it so. But perhaps, if you insist.” 

The affair was simple, and everything was done 
to insure comfort for the guest of honor, but it 
was plain that she did not enjoy herself. ‘‘I simply 
don’t know what I’m going to do,” she said to 
her niece, when they were alone again. ‘‘My feet 
are terrible.”’ 

The younger woman was sincerely sympathetic. 
“T know what you can do,”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Try 
on a pair of my shoes.” 

“But it isn’t shoes, my dear. It’s my feet. 
They’re worn out. I’ve tried dozens of kinds of 
shoes. I’ve had them made special for me. And 
I’ve had the best chiropodists in New York treat 
my feet.” 

“My feet used to hurt, too, but I got these 
shoes and I haven’t had to think of my feet since.” 

“Yes, I can understand that. But you are 
young. I’m past fifty. It’s one of the penalties of 
getting old.” 

“Pooh! Pooh! You're not old. What’s fifty- 
three? Why, when I get that old I’m going to 
begin enjoying life.”’ 

The aunt laughed. ‘I wish I had your youth, 
little girl. I’d rather have it than to write a dozen 
successful books.” 

The older woman was plainly wearied by the 
discussion, and to end the argument she allowed 
her niece to put the shoes on her feet. They fitted 
exactly. 

Then she stood up in them. She took one step, 
and amazed delight flashed over her face. Another 
step, and she turned to her niece: ‘‘Oh, they do 
feel good. Why, I can’t believe it.” 

She walked around the room several times. 
“They really do just what you said they would,” 
she exclaimed excitedly. ‘‘I feel as if I could walk 
clear to New York. But I can’t understand it. I 
don’t see why these shoes should be so different. 
They look like other stylish shoes, and I haven’t 
dared try to wear a smart shoe for so long.’’ 

“That's the fine thing about the Arch Preserver 
Shoe,” explained the niece. ‘‘It looks just like a 
regular shoe, but it zs different. There isa bridge 

‘in the arch. That keeps the foot from sagging.” 


THE 


_ ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


“Yes, I see how it would work for you, perhaps. 
But my arches have always seemed so strong.” 

“But that doesn’t make any difference.”’ The 
younger woman was talking enthusiastically. 
“Your feet were made to bear the weight of your 
body, but they also were planned to be supported. 
The bridge in these shoes gives this support.” 

“But my feet feel so good all over. Just the 
bridge thing you speak about couldn’t affect my 
whole foot this way.” 

“But the Arch Preserver Shoe has more than 
the bridge. The inside of the sole is flat. That lets 
your foot rest easily, without pinching the nerves 
and blood vessels. Nature planned your foot to 
spread out just alittlewhen weight is placed onit.” 

The aunt was overwhelmed, already, with the 
arguments. She simply stood and enjoyed to the 
fullest the wonderful sensation of having ‘‘youth- 
ful feet”’ again. But the younger woman hadn’t 
completed her story. 

“And there’s another thing,’’ she continued. 
“They measure your foot from the heel to that 
bone there back of the big toe, so that your instep 
fits over the bridge just right. This bridge must 


be right up against your foot so there will be a 


firm walking base.” 


The aunt held up her hands in surrender. 


“Oh, you don’t need to say another word about 
these shoes. They’re wonderful. I can hardly keep 
from going out and running around the block. I 
never dreamed there could be sucha difference!” 

This is a true story, but not an unusual one. 
Back of practically every sale of Arch Preserver 
Shoes there is such a story. Women have learned 
about them—then have demanded the Arch Pre- 


server Shoe, ‘‘The Shoe that has Changed the G3 


Ideas of the Nation,’’— 
because it provides com- 
fort and style. 





Name 
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The Selby Shoe Co., 183 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 173, “How 
to Keep Your Feet Young’’, and name of dealer. 


2 Street and No.___ 







“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Sold by 2000 dealers. Look for this Trade- 
Mark on the sole and lining. Styles for all 
occasions, All widths, AAAA to E. There 
are seven patents embodied in Arch Pre- 
server Shoe construction, These are vested 
solely with The Selby Shoe Company, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, for the making of 
women's and misses’ shoes, and with E. 
T. Wright & Company, Inc., Rockland, 
Massachusetts, for the making of men’s 
and boys’ shoes. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
We should like to mail you a copy of 
our little booklet, ‘‘ HOW TO KEEP 
YOUR FEET YOUNG.” Won’t you 
write us? 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
183 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 
Makers of Women's Fine Shoes 

for more than Forty years. 
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BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE. 
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)ROM the beginning, Berkey & Gay’s 
first consideration has been a structural 

_ soundness, that shall endure through genera- 
tions. But practically co-eval with that aim, 
has been an unswerving effort to interpret 
in terms of today, the unchanging principles 
of beauty and art, which have rendered of 
eternal worth the creations of yesterday.. 








This Shop Mark 
is inset in-every Berkey & 
Gay production, It is the cus- 
tomer's protection when buy- 


: ing and his pride ever after 


Berkey & Gay Bedroom Suites are 
available at prices ranging from 
$350 to $4,000 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
‘ GRAND RAPIDS. 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40rh Street 
(Admittance by letter from your merchant or decorator) 
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silver, and there were rents in the net. So 


| twice daily she went to the weir, working with 


swift fingers until the tide came rushing in to 
make work impossible. This time no Dan 
Bidwell came to the rescue, and she had the 
task of getting the heavy fish ashore and the 
more tedious one of repairing the nets. Twice 
she reluctantly left the old man for the sail 
across the bay, her boat heavily laden. The 
last time a calm fell as she was on the way 
home; she was standing to the oar, anxiously 
thinking of the old man waiting for his supper, 
when she saw the power-boat put out from the 
distant float.. A great wave of color flooded her 
face, but it was gone by the time Sedgwick’s 
boat came leaping within speaking distance of 
hers. He waved and was laughing like a boy. 

“At last!” he called out. ‘The wind-gods 
have given me revenge!” 

“Did you bring a line?” she called. “I have 
one here.” 


SHE, too, was laughing, and he remembered 
that it was the first time he had seen her 

laugh. He shut off his engine, caught the rope, 

hauled in until the boats were close together. 

‘What on earth are you doing?” she cried. 

“Jump! Jump across,” he commanded. 

“Oh—no! I'll have to steer.” 

“Steer that! That thing will ride behind us 
like a rowboat!” 

She hesitated, met his look, laughed a little. 
‘Wait until I take in the sail, then,” she said, 
and, presently, ‘“There!”’ 

He was holding out his hand; he was 
masterful, compelling. “Give me your hand! 
Now—jump!” 

They stood facing each other, still smiling. 
“Now!” he said. “Behold in me a pirate! 
I have boarded a vessel, taken off its gold. 
IT shall carry it off—” 

She flushed, turned her head away. ‘‘Your 
gold is fishy,” she said, making a little face. 
“Your boat is too fine for your cargo.” , 

He laughed a little. “Don’t!” he protested. 

He bent over the engine for a moment, then 
went to the wheel. Presently she turned to 
him, startled; the boat was making a wide’ 
sweep away from the shore. 

‘“‘What are you doing?” she cried. 

He grinned at her, mischievous, teasing. 
“T told you—I’m a pirate! You watch me! 
I’m ‘bearing you farther than friends can 
pursue’—!” 

She stared at him, lips parted; he thought his* 
quotation had puzzled her. But in a moment 
she said: 

“T like the other better—‘Above, Where 
the destinies bar my plumes their full play’— 
it—has less of the pirate. My people—the 
Portuguese—were great adventurers. I don’t 
think they were pirates.” , 

It was his turn to be startled. “Vasca,’’ he 
said, leaning a little toward her, his face quite 
serious, “‘Vasca, do you know how surprising 
you are? How have you managed to do to 
yourself what you have? What made you 
do it?” 

She did not answer; her head was bent, and 
she was looking down at her hands in her lap. 
Again she was the quiet creature she had always 
been with him until the moments just past; 
again she had hidden herself behind that mask 
of calmness—like one who waits behind a 
screen; and as always, when she seemed to be 
waiting in that way, she seemed also to be 
listening, hushed and still, for something which 





| was not quite to be heard. 


“You say that you are Portuguese. That 
means only one thing, along this coast. You 
meant that, too, when you said it; meant to 
remind me of it. I see you doing a man’s work 
with—good Lord!—with fish. You’ve lived 
alone, without contacts—I know that. And my 
aunt tells me—” 

“Miss Susan is kind,” she interrupted. 

“Miss Susan knows the world,” said he. 
“And Miss Susan is nobody’s fool. She has her 
own opinion of you. She says you’re better 
read than she is. That’s not all she says, but— 


SIJOOOO.O0O0 Lifchuoy 


‘oVother and Children’ 


57 CASH PRIZES 
IN ALL 


9 National Prizes, 48 State Prizes. 
The winners of First, Second and Third 
Cash Prizes will be invited to visit New 
York at our expense to have their por- 
traits painted by a famous artist. These 
magnificent paintings, worth at least $5,000, 
will become the property of the prize 
winners in addition to the Cash Prizes. 


HIS is a contest of Health Beauty. The 
prizes will be awarded to the most at- 
tractive, healthiest and happiest family 
groups judged by the photographs submitted. 
There are lovely children everywhere— 
in tiny hamlets and congested cities. ‘Their 
mothers are so busy protecting, nursing and 
training youngsters, that they have no time 
to pose as professional beauties, yet it is the 
gentle sweetness of a mother’s face which 
has inspired great artists of all ages. 

It is our ambition to collect a wonderful 
exhibit of photographs—an_ exhibition 
which includes every charming mother and 
her lovely children in the United States. 

Just by entering your favorite photo- 
graph of yourself and your children—a snap- 
shot or a professional photo—you may win 
one of these prizes: 

9 NATIONAL PRIZES 
First Prize. . . $2500 Third Prize. . . $500 
Second Prize. . $1000 Six Prizes each of $200 
$4800 in STATE PRIZES 


A special prize of $100 will be given for the 
best photograph from each State. National 
prize winners are not eligible for state prizes. 


Oil Paintings by] Famous Artist are in 
Addition to Cash Prizes. 


And, in addition to the cash prizes, the 
winners of First, Second and Third prizes 
will be invited to come to New York at our 
expense to pose for paintings in oils in the 
studio of a famous portrait painter. 

These splendid paintings will become 
your very own—to hang in your living rooms 
—testimony to future generations that you 
and your children were judged the most at- 
tractive in this great country. 

These Health Beauty authorities accept 
the responsibility of selecting the winners: 


U.S. SENATOR ROYAL S. COPELAND 
(Distinguished Author and Exponent of Health Measures) 


MRS. OLIVER HARRIMAN 
(National President, Camp Fire Girls) 


MR. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


(Famous Portrait Painter) 

















LIFEBUOY 
HEALTH SOAP 


plays aa active part in pro- 
moting the health of American 
mothers and their children. 
Its pore-cleansing, skin-pur!- 
Sying power has protected the 
health and beauty of millions 















































It is suitable that this great national contest 
should be conducted by the makers of Life- 
buoy Health Soap because it is doubtful if 
any other single thing has contributed so 
much to the health and good looks of Amer- 
ican children and mothers as Lifebuoy. 

Lifebuoy not only removes germs from 
hands and face and purifies the skin but its 
gentle antiseptic lather is graciously sooth- 
ing to delicate skin and promotes its natural 
health beauty. 

Read the conditions carefully. Select your 
favorite photograph and send it with a letter 
telling us briefly why you esteem Lifebuoy. 

Leven Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Picture of Health 


THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE PROVIDES THF INSPIRATION FOR A NEW 
KIND OF BEAUTY CONTEST—THE $10,000 LiREBUOY ‘“MOTHER 
AND CHILDREN”? PRIZE CONTEST. THE MAKERS OF LIFEBUOY 
CORDIALLY INVITE EVERY MOTHER OF BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHY 
CHILDREN TO ENTER THE CONTEST AND WIN A GENEROUS CASH 
PRIZE AND A MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT IN OILS TO HANG IN HER 
LIVING ROOM; ALSO A VISIT TO NEW YORK AT OUR EXPENSE ,; 


“4 PRIZE CONTEST ENTRY BLANK >< 
LEVER Bros. Co., CAMBRIDGE, MASS GH 
Gentlemen: Please enter attached photograph of myself and my children in the 
Lifebuoy ‘‘Mother and Children” Prize Contest I herewith give you permission, 
in the event that I win a prize, to reproduce portiait of myself and my children in 
announcements of contest winners. I also enclose a letter on Lifebuoy Health Soap. 


enother’'s Name - = ae 


ontest 


READ CAREFULLY 
THE CONDITIONS 
OF THE CONTEST 


[1] Every photograph submit- 
ted must show a mother and 
her child or children, 


[2] Each photograph submitted 
must have attached the entry 
blank coupon below, or a simi- 
lar written consent to the re- 
production of the portrait of 
yourself and your children in 
announcements of contest win- 
ners. It should be accompanied 
by a letter, although this is not 
a requirement, stating the con- 
testant’s impression of Life- 
buoy based on experience prior 
to the first announcement of 
this contest. 


[3] Name and address must be 
plainly written on the back of 
each photograph submitted. 
Any number of photographs 
may be submitted. 


[4] The contest closes May 1, 
1924, at Cambridge, Mass. 
Photographs will not be con- 
sidered eligible unless received 
on or prior to that date, 


[5] Prize winners will be an- 
nounced not later than Septem- 
ber 1, 1924. 

[6] Mail photograph and let- 
ter to Lifebuoy ‘‘Mother and 
Children” Prize Contest. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Ir you win Ist, 2nd or 3rd cash 
prize, you will also be invited to 
come to New York at our expense 
to pose in the studio of a famous 
portrait painter for a rendition 1n 
oil of your winning photograph. 
This painting becomes your own 
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Gold Hands 


Why have you done it, Vasca? What moved © 
you to it?” 

She raised her head, moved it from side to 
side, not meeting his look. “I had to,” she 
murmured. Then she said: ‘Please take me 
back. My grandfather—” 

“How you elude!’’ he said. 

““Please—please take me ashore! It’s late. 
My grandfather—I must—” ; 

He turned the boat, and she sat very still, 
looking back at the sailboat plunging in the 
wake of the low-dipping motor-craft. Sedgwick 
kept his eyes upon the shore. 

The tide was in; as they passed the float, 
Vasca caught a flash of pale blue on Miss 
Susan’s minute golf-course that was gone the 
moment after. He towed the sailboat to her 
wharf, and with a word of thanks that could not 
recover the gay note, they parted. 
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At THE top of her own path she met Dan 

Bidwell. He was frowning, his face was 
ugly with anger, his eyes narrowed. He stood 
in her way. 

“So that’s what you been doing!” said he. 

The girl looked at him; there was no diminu- 
tion of her calm. ‘‘What do you mean, Dan?” 
she asked. 

“Mean? I mean you’ve been playin’ around 
with that feller Sedgwick. He’s a rich city 
feller—folks around here get into trouble 
when they do that way. I thought you wasn’t 
that kind.” 

“T am what I am,” she told him tranquilly. 

“Ves, and so’s he! I’m telling you!” 

“T have known Mr. Sedgwick longer than 
I’ve known you, Dan. We used to play to- 
gether. He was kind to me then—in those days 
when I was ‘the Portuguee’ to the rest of you, 
Dan.” ; 

He stirred uneasily; his anger seemed to fall 
away from him, leaving him foolish, futile. 
“Well . . . But I was only just doing the 
way my folks did, Vasca. Kids are that way. - 
When I got old enough to think for myself, and 
to act for myself, I did different. You know I 
think a lot of you now.” 

“That’s why I’ve explained, Dan .. . . 
I’ve got to go to grandfather.” 

He stood aside from the path and let her - 
pass, but then he stood for a long time where 
she had left him. 
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OR a week thereafter she saw nothing of 
Sedgwick, unless he were one of the moving 

figures on the links that apparently gave no 
heed to her coming and going across the flats. 
That week the tide went out during the day. 
When she rode out to the weir, she kept her 
face turned toward the sea; on the return, she 
looked straight ahead, her eyes avoiding 
Ne ere ry ok nothing, seeking nothing. In the same manner 
slid Silver Where pe og she went through the days. Whatever she was 
Te oe accustomed to do, she did with all outward 
deliberateness and calm; she was what she had 
always been. So, in the evenings when her 
grandfather slept, she walked abroad as usual, 
but under the moon now, since her days were 
full of work. 

But the first time Sedgwick appeared, her 
hand went to her breast. He saw the gesture. 

“T have frightened you,” he said. 

Her hand dropped to her side. “I am not 
afraid,”’ she answered. E 

They walked on side by side. The night was 
very still under the beneficence of the moon. 
No sound reached them but the murmur of the 
incoming tide where it broke at the foot of the © 
cliff; sometimes there was the echo of a passion 
of gladness at its return, sometimes no more 
than a low whisper of caressing where the 
waves foamed upon the beach and drew away 
as reluctantly as a lover’s hand. They walked 
through moonlight, and at times their pathless 
way took them under the shadow of pines, 
when their emergence into the wider spaces was 
like coming out upon a world on which the 
awakening sun had not yet risen, a world still 
bathed in the soft twilight of the gods, a world 
formed, slumbering, undiscovered. They were 
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Decorated by Arthur Yule for the Arts in Trade Exhibit held at the 
. Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


Such distinctive charm af so /ittle cost/ 


—with a Klearflax linen rug 


To this artistic interior a Klear- 
flax linen rug adds its own dis- 
tinctive charm. And the best 
part of it is that with Klearflax, 
charm is so inexpensive to at- 
tain! 

Do you know that in Klear- 
flax linen rugs and carpets, you 
can get the same qualities of 
beauty and wear that you ex- 
pect only in very high priced 
floor coverings—and get them at 
wonderfully small cost?) Think 
of it—a Klearflax standard 9x12 
rug for $49; handsome all-over 
carpeting at $4.10 a square yard! 


Take its color beauty, for in- 
stance. Klearflax is all linen, 
you know, and takes lovely 
color as only that fabric can. 
You see it in the rich solid tones, 
handsome heathers and gay 
Picwick patterns. 


And you can get a Klearflax 
design to harmonize with any 
interior scheme — charming 
small all-over patterns and 
smart bordered effects. 


All-over carpeting is enjoying 
a great vogue in fine homes. It 
gives a very rich appearance 
and, with the suction sweeper 
to get all the dirt, makes clean 
floors. more easy to maintain. 
The wide loom widths of Klear- 
flax, joined with the practically 
invisible seam (that never wears 
white) make a handsome back- 


-ground—so livable and artistic- 


ally correct! 

In no other floor covering do you find 
such a combination—lovely linen and the 
distinctive Klearflax weave! When once 
you see Klearflax you cannot possibly con- 
fuse it with other floor coverings, for there 
is no other like it. 


You should have no difficulty in seeing 
this thoroughly satisfactory floor covering. 
Most reputable dealers carry Klearflax. In 
case of any difficulty, however, in procur- 
ing what you want, write to us and we will 
gladly direct you. 


Send for this booklet—Free 


“Choosing the Rugs for your Interior 
Scheme” is the name of a booklet of inter- 
esting information. on floor coverings. 
Simply fill in the coupon below. The Klear- 
flax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota; 
New York, Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth Ave. 


Klearflav. 


LINEN RUGS ®& CARPETING 
fromThe Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 





For year round use 
in all rooms 


You know that “feel” of roughness that all 
new linen has. And you know how it 
softens with use. Klearflax, too, has a 
certain roughness of texture because the 
tougher flax fibres are woven in with the 
silky ones. These same fibres give 
Klearflax a thick, flat-lying body that does 
not curl. 


Klearflax has set a new’ standard of 
cleanliness for woven floor coverings— 
an advantage every woman will appreci- 
ate. The Klearflax principle of weaving 
gives such a compact body that dirt does 
not become embedded. The surface 
dirt is the only dirt and when you remove 
it by vacuum and occasional brushing, 
your tug is perfectly clean and sanitary; 
bright and fresh, like new linen. 


Not a thread of anything but linen, 
in either warp or woof, is used in Klear- 
flax rugs and carpets. It is the only floor 
covering ‘made entirely of linen—pure 
virgin flax. SS 


Another., thing—Klearflax is woven 
~ reversible so may be ‘turned repeatedly 
for more uniform and longer service. And, 
being linen, itis moth-proof. * It is practi- 

cally burn-proof, too. F 


The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Please send me free your booklet on home 
decoration. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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< for the brightest spot in the room 


with window shades 


108 


—lasting beauty 


of durable Brenlin 


HE brightest spot in any room, the 
d bees that gets the most attention, 
is where the windows are. 

How important, then, is every detail 
that affects the windows! 

Handsome draperies and curtains, of 
course. But even more important are the 
window shades. Their slightest imper- 
fection is flaunted by the light. Faded, 
stained, or streaked with ugly pinhole 
cracks, they can utterly ruin the beauty 
of the windows. They can spoil the 
charm of the whole room! 


Lasting beauty 
for a few cents more 


In Brenlin there is lasting beauty. And 
Brenlin costs but a few cents more than 
ordinary shade cloth. Unlike ordinary 
shade cloth, Brenlin has no brittle filling 
of chalk or clay to break and fall out, 
causing unsightly cracks and pinholes 
that show in glaring relief against the 
outdoor light. 


Heavy, strong and flexible, much like 
finely-woven linen, Brenlin has weight 
and body enough in itself to give opaque- 
ness and to hang straight and graceful. 


It resists the constant strain of rolling 
and unrolling, the jerking and snapping 
of the wind. Rain will not discolor it as 
it discolors shades of inferior quality. 
And its beautiful hues, applied by hand, 
resist fading in the sun. 


Brenlin wears two or three times as 
long as the ordinary shade. It may be 
had in soft, rich colors to harmonize with 
every interior scheme. Brenlin Duplex, 
with a different color on each side, will 
blend with both interior and exterior. 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 


When you buy window shades, be sure 
that what you are getting is really 
Brenlin. The name is embossed or per- 
forated on the edge of every shade. If 
you don’t. know where to get Brenlin, 
write us; we'll see that you are supplied. 


There are many valuable hints for you 
in our interesting booklet: ‘‘How to 
Shade and Decorate your Windows.’’ 
Write for it. We’ll be glad to send it, 
together with some samples of Brenlin 
in different colors. Address Cincinnati. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN CO. 


“The oldest window shade house in America 
2045 Reading Road, 6th St. & Chelton Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. Camden, N. J. 
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Hanp Mape 


“Beauty begins 
where the light 
comes in! 
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renlin 


the long-wearing 
Winpow Suave material 


Dealers may also be supplied by: 
Breneman-Horan Co., aie 
New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc. 
Dallas, ae 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., In 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Portland, “Ore: 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., "Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Md. 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 





Every foot of Brenlin 
is finished by hand 
by experts for beauty 
of appearance, long 
wear, and smooth 
operation 









Scratch a piece of or= 

dinary window shade 
material lightly. Tiny 
Particles of chalk or 
clay ‘‘filling’’ fall out. 
BRENLIN has no fill- 
ing. It outwears sev- 
eral ordinary shades 


Gold Hands 


as the first pair, treading a Garden whose 
wonders were as yet unnamed. 

They came to the crest of the moor. She 
stood on the highest place, he a little below her. 
From here there seemed to be no shadow any- 
where; even on the lower places the moonlight 
lay like dew. The mystery that surrounded her 
for him was as a part of the night; beauty, 
silence, something to stand hushed before, 
something to listen for, something potentially 
too exquisite to be hastened or awaked, 
something for which a man might vainly wait 
a lifetime and still carry with him into eternity 
as a crown or decoration. 

“Let us go back,” he said, his voice choked 
and harsh. 


"THEY went back as they had come, across 

the moor, until as they neared the settle- 
ment they found a sandy road. They went 
silently; yet they might have been saying much. 
And at a turning of the road they came upon 
her abruptly—Sedgwick’s wife. She was 
breathing like a person who has been running 
hither and there, perhaps anxiously searching 
for something. When she saw the two, she 
stopped for a moment, arrested. Vasca saw 
that her face was distorted, strangely hideous 
through its vapid prettiness. Then she came 
toward them, passed them by at the distance 
of the road’s breadth; she kept her eyes away, 
did not salute them, went on, walking, hasten- 
ing,with the effect of stumbling a little over the 
- unevenness of the road. Sedgwick was looking 
after her, and Vasca waited. When she had 
oe into a distant shadow, Sedgwick 
said: 

“She was following me. Again. God! I can’t 
stand any more of this! Curse her—curse 
her!” He was shaking with anger. “I wish I 
could choke her—the way she’s choked me!” 

Vasca said nothing; she was watching him 
with a look as strained as the one she turned 
toward the horizon, toward those beckoning 
adventures that lay beyond the place where 
sky meets sea. 

“Why do you stand there reproaching me?” 
he blazed at her. Se 

“T am not reproaching you,” she said. 

“Vou are! Your being here at all reproaches 
me—your being what you are. I don’t know, 
what that is; I’ve even lost perception to dis- 
cover that. But I have learned something. You 
listened to me telling you what that moment, 
that clean contact with what was clean, did to 
me. J thought it was only me that it had done 
something to. Now I know better. You, too— 
you’ve been probing into the mystery. You 
don’t have to tell me—I know. And what have 
you found? You cover that, don’t you? Think 
you hide it away? Yes. And you do. But I’ve 
had glimpses of it. Enough to make me know 
there’s something. Not to understand. You 
keep your mask on! But there’s no mask over 
my soul. I know what Iam. God—what Pve 
become!” , 

He turned toward the dark place into which 
his wife had disappeared. “She has taken it 
from me,” he said, his voice choking in his 
throat. 

“No,” said Vasca. 

He looked at her again. ‘You don’t know. 
You're a child in experience. I told you I had 
seen bright banners, listened to music that I 
could not hear, looked upon beauty... 
That’s gone. Like my writing. You don’t 
know what:a woman can do to a man. The 


MATCHLESS FLOORS 


that are easy to care for 


When you use Old English Wax you have 
floors as beautiful as floors can be. 
have floors that every home can have, for 
its cost is a third of other floor finishes— 


measured either by money or 
by work. 

Old English Wax goes far- 
ther, lasts longer. It prevents 
heel-marks and scratches. It 
has the softest lustre imagin- 
able. What is more, you have 


. the easiest floor in the world 


to keep up—just a touch or 
two on the walk-spots when 
they need it. 


It glides your work away 


To make waxing still easier, 
use the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. 


You 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if you 
buy an Old English Waxer- 
Polisher now. This one 
labor-saving device does two 
things—it. waxes, then pol- 
ishes the floor. It’s a great 


improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax, but 
merely polishes. Lasts a life- 
time. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, take advantage 


of our short-time offer. 
Mail the coupon below. 





The Old English Waxer-Polisher has this 
outstanding advantage: 
polishes. There is no other single-unit de- 
vice like it. It glides over the floor as easily 


It waxes, then 


as a carpet-sweeper. It is 
low in cost and easy to use, 
and hundreds of thousands of 
women have proved it so. 


But whether you use this 
proved Waxer-Polisher or a 
soft cloth, as many do, you 
will find Old English Wax 
matchless for lustre, match- 
less for beauty, and quite un- 
equalled in the economies it 
always effects. 


Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing, and 
department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old English Wax 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, 
PASTE LIQUID 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


Tun A. S. Borie Company, 1352 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DANCING 
POWDER 












Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 


Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 










daily wearing away of the tissues of self- 
respect. Starving him with sweetmeats. Ice 
where he wants warmth, and a fictitious 
warmth, at the wrong moment, that catches 
him unaware, sickens him. Denials; and the 
lavishing of paltry things as substitutes for 
what.a man longs for. I have no children. And 
worse than everything else, jealousy. Jealousy 
of the things a man keeps in his soul. Knowing 
herself unable to share them, by one means or 
another dragging them out, laughing at them 
or making them of no account. Even of my 
writing—she was jealous of that. That’s why 


Oo Check here for 
free book only 


Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture—Their 
Finish and Care.” 


In using advertisements see page 6 109 
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‘Fashion’s colors- 


Ask to see the SUN- 
SET color card and 
the folder of the 
Season’s Color 
Combinations. 


* * 


If you cant buy 
SUNSET in a local 
store, send I5c per 
cake to our Dept. 15. 
Our Home Service 
Department will 
answer all questions. 


easy and inexpensive 
with modern Sunset 


N 30 minutes with SUNSET, the modern 


fast dye, you.can: have any color or shade 
you want! ; ee 
Think what that means in planning your 
next dress’ and the ‘things to go with it! 
SUNSET makes it possible for you to have the 


season’s most fashionable colors without pay- 


ing extra for them. 2 

Try SUNSET—dye a pair of silk stockings to match a 
favorite gown—you. will be amazed how easy it is. 

There are 22 standard SUNSET colors. By mixing them 
according to directions, you can make any of the newest 
off-shades. Then, instead of. spending hours in a hot 
kitchen, and staining your hands and utensils, as you 
would have had to do with old-fashioned dyes, you finish the 
whole, clean SUNSET operation in a brief thirty minutes. 

Why SUNSET is different 


It is easy to see that SUNSET is entirely different from all 
other dyes—different from tints because it is fast, different 
from powdered dyes because it is put up in neat cake form 
for cleanliness, accuracy and convenience. Another very 
important difference is that SUNSET dyes all fabrics—silk, 
wool, cotton and mixed goods—the same color in the same 
bath. 

SUNSET is made by a patented process invented by 
one of the most skilful dye-chemists in America, so it is 
very important that you make sure of getting genuine 
SUNSET—don’t ever take a substitute. 

Manufactured by 


North American Dye Corporation 
Mount Vernon, IN. Y. 
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Gold Hands 


I’m drubbing for money that she can deck her- 

self out with—drubbing in an office, where I’m ~ 
safe from the things she couldn’t have a share _ 
in. And now—following me. Jealous of this, © 
t00._ oes DLNCanth gor Ons ae 

They were silent a moment; then she said, 
so low that he barely caught the words: ‘No. 
You can’t go on. And there is no standing 
still. But . . . you can go back.” 

“To that?” 

She shook her head. ‘“To—something else. 
To what you had.” . 

Again they were silent, until he said: 
“That’s gone. I’ve lost it.” 

They began to walk toward the settlement. 
They kept to the road, instead of returning 
along the bluffs, as though they instinctively 
sought to avoid that solitude so crowded with 
things unseen and voicelessly clamoring. They 
passed through the sleeping village, passed the 
summer places, went down the lane toward the 
beach. At last they came to her house, lying 
dark and brooding on its hillside. Involun- 
tarily they stopped at the place where in their 
youth the gate had been. 

“You have not lost it,” she said softly. “It 
is not gone.” 

““My gold has turned into base metal,” he 
told her. 

He heard her quickly indrawn breath and 
wondered. ss 

“No!” she cried, and there was protest in 
the way she stood, the way she spoke, that he 
remembered afterward and could not interpret. 
“No! Not if—it’s—gold . . .” 

Then she left him. 


ER grandfather died. - During that last 

day or two he lay in a state that was - 
neither waking nor sleeping, his eyes half- 
opened, his fretfulness gone. Sometimes she 
knew that he was watching her, and again he 
seemed to be unconscious of her presence, even 
of her ministrations. . Once when she was 
in the outer room she heard his voice and 
went in. 

“Mary,” he said. “That you, Mary?” 

She bent over him. ‘It’s I, grandfather,” 
she said. ce 

He looked up at her. “You. been away 
a long time,” .he said. ‘Where you been, 
Mary?” aa ‘ 

Did.the coming of death do that? She 
wondered: did the passing bridge intervening 
bitternesses, lead only to that which had been 
sweet? She smoothed his hair. 3 

“Well, I’m here now, dear,” she told him. 

But another time when she sat in the lamp- | 
light, waiting, knowing that he was looking at 
her, he said: 

“You been a good girl, Vasky. You re- 
member what you are. The Wares ’ve always 
held their head up. We’re good stock. Ain’t 
any better.” ; : 

“T know, grandfather,” she said. 

Her eyes burned with tears: he was claiming 
her, denying that she had any of the alien 
blood that his kind hated and distrusted. It 
was his tribute, and she welcomed it; she knew, 
moreover, the truth of what he implied. She 
was of that “good stock,” people who had 
dared the rigors oi that coast in order to be 
free_of conscience and condition; people who, 
not so far from where she sat, had signed their. 
covenant of right living. But—and never had 
she been more keenly aware of the one than in 
the moment when this full acknowledgment of 
the other had come to her—but there was that 
something else in her, too; something of those 
people who had yearned for farther shores, for 
the sense of adventuring, who had broadened 
the bounds of the world. Her father—not | 
much of that in him; but before him 
the others who had sailed, explored, and 
conquered. : 

On the day they were to bury the old man 
Miss Susan came, her arms full of asters. 
Before she left, she stood looking at Vasca in a 
curious way, until the girl asked. 

“What is it, Miss Susan?” 



















If all laundresses were as reliable 
and permanent as Rome Copper 
Wash Boilers, there would be no 
cause for any woman to worry 
about wash day. 

These are good strong boilers, 
built for use, and abuse too, should 
they get it. 

Made entirely of pure sheet 
copper, they cannot rust, and do 
not discolor clothes. Double 
seamed all around, so they cannot 
leak. Sides are vertical and have 
a heavy steel rod rolled in and 
reinforcing the top, assuring a 
stronger boiler and one that always 
holds its shape. Close fitting dome- 
shaped tin cover. 





Handles will not 
pull out or break 


Wood grip has steel rod through its cen- 
ter, firmly copper riveted between 
steel arms, which are triple riveted 
to boiler and soldered. They 
fit over edge of tub, sup- 
porting boiler when 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO. Main Office and Plant ROME, N.Y. 


COPPER & ALUMINUM UTENS Ls 


In using advertisements see page 6 


You can buy a small, medium, 
or large Rome Copper. Boiler, in 
any one of five weights of copper. 
It is very inexpensive, when you 
figure the years and years of use 
you get. 

And a Rome Copper Dipper, 
polished or nickel plated, is brighr, 
clean, does not rust, and for years 
will serve many useful purposes in 
laundry or kitchen. 

Buy Rome Copper Wash Boilers 
and Utensils at Hardware and 
House Furnishing stores. 

Send for “A Song in Your 
Kitchen”, a booklet descriptive 
of the entire Rome line of Copper 
Utensils. 
















CROSS Gas and 
Coal WATER 
HEATER pro- 
vides hot water at 
all seasons of the 
year. 







The RED CROSS 
Wilcolator OVEN 
HEAT CON- 
TROL insures per- 
fect baking results. 


Brighten Up Your Kitchen 


where you spend so many hours 


12 you would furnish your kitchen as cheerfully as you furnish the other rooms 
in your home, the pleasure derived from such attractive surroundings would 
have a benefiting effect on your health and happiness. 


A RED CROSS Ranges are designed as fine pieces - of 
|| kitchen furniture. Their bright, easy-to-keep-clean enamel, 
nickel and polished steel finish give them a cheerful, in- 
viting look that adds a wealth of adornment to the kitchen. 
And they save time and labor, which brings many more 
restful hours for pleasure into your day. 


RED CROSS Combination Gas and Coal Ranges are 
equipped with an oven heat control, which assures perfect 
cooking and baking results; gas and coal water heater ; 
numerous, roomy, elevated broiling and 
baking ovens and warming closets, with 
glass doors; removable, different size burn- 
ers and covers; large fire box and roomy 
ash pan; they are compact in arrangement 
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and economize on fuel. ED CROSS 
Leading stove dealers and Department Stores can eee 
supply you with RED CROSS products. If yor GUARANTEE 
cannot procure them in your community, write us of Perfection in de- 

sign and construc- 






for illustrated Zolders of RED CROSS Ranges 
and Furnaces. Our Domestic Science Dept. will 
gladly give advice on any installation without 
obligation on your part. 


tion—assurance of 
properly regulated 
heat, economy and 
long, satisfactory 
service, 









CO-OPERATIVE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Chicago Branch: 505 South Clinton Street 





RANGES FOR GAS, COAL, WOOD—COMBINATION RANGES FOR GAS AND. 
COAL OR COAL AND WOOD-—PIPE AND PIPELESS WARM AIR FURNACES 
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‘know then what I know now, either. 





| your kind, or any laws! 








Gold Hands 


“T’m wondering. I’ve never been able to 
make you out, you know! What are you going 
to do with yourself now?” 

Vasca did not reply; her eyes, unfathomable, 
were on the older woman’s. 

Miss Susan went on, in her abrupt way: 
“T’ve watched you for fifteen years: making 
something of yourself. You’re young. You’re 
strong. I suppose you know you're beautiful. 
I can’t see you going on here. Just living and 
fishing. You must have done pretty well by 
that, haven’t you?” 

“T have some money,” Vasca said. 

“That won’t satisfy you—not that it doesn’t 
help. Vasca, my child—look at me! What do 
you sec? An old, fat woman—I know that! 
But what else? Let me tell you something. 
I was young as you, once, and slim as you, if 
you can believe it! I wasn’t beautiful, but I 
didn’t need beauty—made up for it in other 
ways. I had birth, position, money, and some 
wit. I went picking and dancing my way and 
thought I was having a good time doing it. 
But whenever I came at close quarters with 
life, I shied away from it. I had chances to 
marry; I waited for something better. Well— 
it came. And I denied it. The pride, the 
opposition of the family—I thought at the 
time those were what settled it; but that wasn’t 
true. It was a sense on my own part that if I 
had married the man I loved I should have 
been lowering myself, stepping down, outside 
the puny social law of my own kind. It was 
stronger in those days than it is now. I didn’t 
Well— 
I thought his scorn killed my love for him. 
What it killed was my power of loving any- 
thing but the god I had set up—myself. So 
I’ve gone through life pampering myself, 
trying to make up to myself. I still have the 
things I held above love—money, position, 
pretty much all there is that my world kowtows 
to. And what am I? A fat, selfish old woman 
with nothing. Not love. Not children. Not 
those memories of pain and happiness that 
add up to having lived. I’m lonely, uselcss, 
disappointed, because I hadn’t the sense to 
take what would have been life.” 

Vasca’s face had become even whiter than 
the fatigue of her vigil had left it; her 
eyes smoldered under the outward-lifting 
brows. 

“T see you know what I mean,” Miss Susan 
said with a nod. ‘‘Look here, my girl! You 
take what life offers! Never mind the laws of 
Put out both your 





hands and take it!” 

She went heavily to the door, the girl still 
standing, silent; she turned in the doorway as 
though she had remembered something. 

“Oh,” she said, “I was forgetting. My 
nephew sent his sympathy. He is going to- 
morrow.” 

When she was gone, Vasca stood for a mo- . 
ment looking at the empty doorway. Presently 
she raised her hands and looked at them; 
looked at them long, studying them as though 
she were a palmist. Slowly the color came back 
to her face, and almost the shadow of a smile; 
then she quietly went about her work. 


GHE walked back from the graveyard alone. 

The house had to beset inorder. That day, 
she thought, she would not go to the weir; her 
grandfather would have liked her not working, 
would have considered it a mark of respect. 
Dan Bidwell came and offered to bring in the 
fish for her. 

“Thank you, Dan,” she said gently. ‘“They 
will not do ‘any harm in the: trap today. 
Tomorrow I shall go out as usual.” 

He gave her a look half shy, half pleased. 
“That’s right! You keep right on, Vasca. It’s 
as good a business as there is.” 

“Yes, a good business, Dan.” 

“You let me know when I can help any.” 

“J will,” she told him. 

But after supper the house became too 
lonely; when it was dark, she went down the 
‘path ‘toward the beach. As she turned the 


<The one big improvement 
in SALT 


in 4,000 years; 


“When it rains it pours” 


Until Morton’s Salt was pro- 
duced, women put up with the 
annoyance of caking, lumpy salt 
through many centuries. 


Now the progressive ones have 
abandoned bag salt for Morton’s 
in the blue package because 
“When it rains it pours.” Mor- 
ton’s doesn’t cake, lump or harden 
in salt cellars or the package. Thus 
it saves delays and annoyances. 


Cube crystals make it pour 


The secret of this wonderful con- 
venience is cube crystals. They 
tumble off one another just as 
you've seen sand run through 
your fingers. 


To form cube shaped crystals, we 
evaporate salt brine in a vacu- 
um, thus producing salt that 
pours naturally. 


Salt only has one flavor 


Morton’s gives your food the 

brisk, appetizing zest that comes 

only with pure salt many times 

refined and packed so that its 

propertiesare never impaired.Get 

Morton’s today at your grocer'’s. 
LY 


MORTON. SALT 
COMPANY Chicago 


he 
ON SALT COMPANY. s0055 
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HIS is the new Lane Bryant Style Book, bringing to iN 
you the Spring styles that smart women in New York ff 


a 


WO 


are wearing. A big 88-page book picturing spring and 


summer dresses; suits; coats; blouses; skirts; corsets; 5 
underwear, All models becoming to stout women. All at $ 
lowest prices. Sizes 38 to 56 bust. Satisfaction guaran- {§ 


teed. The style book is FREE. Send for a copy today. 
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STOUT WOMEN 


Ps , Dress Fashionably 


Look Slender 


: Wey want to look twenty-odd 
| & pounds lighter, don’t you? And 
to dress quite as fashionably as 
your slender sister? No reason, why 
you shouldn’t. You will look slender if 
you wear clothes designed to slenderize. 


See 


Fashionable, Slenderizing Clothes 


Lane Bryant specializes in fashionable, 
slenderizing clothes, especially designed 
for stout women; the newest and the 
best in Paris and New York creations. 


Just try on a Lane Bryant coat or dress. 
Look at yourself in a mirror. Notice the 
change in your figure. Long, slender lines! 
A perfect fit, fashionably correct and com- 
fortable too. And the prices are very low. 


Ready to Put Right On and Wear 


Whatever your figure may be, you can now 
dress fashionably and look slender. Lane Bryant 
clothes are ready to wear and into them go the 
finest materials, the best workmanship, always. 
Lane Bryant prices make it possible for every 
stout woman to be comfortably and correctly 
dressed in smart slenderizing apparel. 


A Nation-Wide Service 


Wherever you live Lane Bryant can serve you. 

The Lane Bryant stores in New York, Brook- 

lyn, Chicago and Detroit serve daily the very 
est-dressed stout women in the land. 

Call at our stores when you can. In the 
meantime, shop by mail. You will receive 
the same service,consideration and satisfaction 
as do the thousands of well-dressed stout 
women who come direct to our stores, 


Beautiful Style Book Free 


Here is your opportunity to see and select 
new Spring and Summer styles, in sizes up to 
56 bust. Everything youwear—at money-saving 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


refunded. Send for your style book today. 


fane Bryant 


38th Street at Kfth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
Address Dept. 12 
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Gold Hands 


corner of the fish-house, some one rose from 
the step. She drew back a little. 

“You did not expect me to be here,” Sedg- 
wick said. ‘But I knew you’d come.” 

Dark as it was, he knew her eyes were 
darker. 

“Vasca,” he said quietly, in a way that told 
her he was speaking with words planned, not 
on the impulse of the moment, ‘“‘Vasca, I am 
going away tomorrow. Will you come out in 
the boat with me tonight?” 

He gave her time to think. He -would be 
gone tomorrow. To put out both hands, to 
take what life offered— If this were all— At 
the end, bright things to stir to life again . . . 

“T will come,” she said. 

He had the motor-boat lying at the float. 
He held out his hand as she stepped in, but she 
did not touch it. 

“T have fixed a place for you,” he told her. 
“Forward. That’s right. Here’s a cushion for 
your back.” ‘ 

It was the first time she had ever been so 
cared for. 

“There’s a rug on the seat there, if you need 
it,” he said, as he went back to the wheel. 
“The nights are cool now.” 

She could see the lights of Miss Susan’s 
house as they passed beyond the lee of the 
bluff; twinkling lights above, broad rectangles 
of light below—lights that indicated so much 
life within and told nothing of it. Miss Susan 
was up there, and—that other. 


HE STEERED the boat toward the open 

sea. Turning a headland, the lights of the 
village were lost. Farther on, a harbor light 
shone yellow; that presently dropped off behind 
them, too. The night was dark, and silent save 
for the sound of the engine and the murmurous 
ribbon of wake. There was a lamp fixed to the 
side of the low cabin; it shone upon Vasca, and 
she knew that Sedgwick watched her, as 
conscious of his gaze as though her eyes were 
meeting his. But their eyes did not meet; she 
sat quietly, motionless, looking across the 
width of the boat into the night. And beyond 
the radius of their lights the night was all a 
melting darkness; they were speed and 
thought—and emotion—throbbing through 
boundless immensity, threading blackness, 
piercing toward . . . She shivered a little, and 
instantly he asked, 

“Are you cold?” 

She shook her head, but she had known 
that he was watching. 

“Tt’s all life is,” he said, after a while, 
“going on and on, without chart or direction, 
into blackness—and finding nothing.” 

“No,” she said. “Not all. Because we carry 
something with us.” 

“What do you carry with you, Vasca?”’ he 
asked after a moment. 

She looked swiftly toward where he sat, an 
almost indistinguishable form in the stern, and 
as swiftly looked away again. 

“Does one never discover the mystery, never 
solve the enigma?” _ 

“Men have spent their lives trying to do it,” 
she reminded him softly. 

Far out to sea a steamer’s lights were rising; 
she was watching them come up like some 
strange constellation. 

“Spent!” he cried bitterly. “Yes—spent! 
God! I don’t want to spend my life! I want to 
live it! And what is living without finding, 
having?” 

She did not reply. Across the steamer’s 
bow a meteor fell, its red spark piercing 

the blackness for the barest moment, yet 
burning itself on their vision, ever to be 
remembered. 

“<The angel of the Lord came down,’ ” he 
murmured, and laughed shortly. “To what 
annunciation?” 

Slowly she turned and looked at him, leaned 
toward him as she spoke, even reaching her 
hand out toward him. ‘‘Ah—but don’t you see? 
How can there be annunciation—except to 
something within one’s self?” 


Many foods, good to the eye and to the palate, are 
so softandcreamy that they lullthegumstosleep, 
as it were,and failtogivethemthat blood-rousing 
stimulation that rougher, coarser foodsoncegave. 










How soft foods ruin the health 
of your teeth and gums 


ESEARCHES prove that we, 

as a nation, give more atten- 
tion to our teeth than any other 
people in the world. 

And yet, in spite of this, and in 
spite of the fact that our dental pro- 
fession is acknowledged to be far 
and away the superior of any other, 
general tooth health is not increas- 


ing. Troubles of the gingiva (gum 
structure) seem to be on the rise. 

Undoubtedly, the lack of hard 
physical work and the racking ner- 
vous tension of modern life, are 
partly to blame, but the greatest 
foe to the health of your teeth and 
your gums is the food that you eat. 
Foritdoesnotstimulate the gums. 


How Ipana protects the health of your gums 


THIS modern food of ours may be deli- 
cious, but it’s soft. It does not give the 
brisk exercise that rough, coarse food once 
gave. It does not stir your gums to health. 
Probably you eat ithastily. That, too,cheats 
the gums of exercise, of stimulation. Gums 
become softand pampered. The toothbrush 
begins to “show pink.” And then follows 
that train of tooth troubles showing such 
an alarming rate of increase today— those 
troubles whose source is a weakened gum 
structure, and whose course, if unchecked, 
leads straight from gingivitis to pyorrhea. 


How Ipana helps to build 
sound gum tissue 


Recognizing the great need for fighting 
soft and bleeding gums, thousands of den- 
tists now use and prescribe Ipana Tooth 
Paste. Many practitioners have written us 
that in especially stubborn cases of bleed- 
ing gums, they prescribe a thorough daily 
massage of the gums with Ipana after the 
regular brushing with Ipana. 


TPANA 


For in strengthening soft gums and heal- 
ing bleeding gums, Ipana hasa very specific 
virtue. It contains ziratol, a positive anti- 
septic and germicide, and a preparation 
with a recognized hemostatic value. 
Throughout the country ziratol is used by 
dentists, after extraction, to allay the bleed- 
ing of the wound, to heal infected tissue, 
and to restore to irritated and congested 
gums their normal tonicity. Indeed, Ipana, 
in the relatively short time that it has been 
before the profession, has proved itself to be 
the great enemy of the “pink” toothbrush. 


Send for a trial tube free 


From the sample, you can judge, not only 
the healing effect of Ipana, not only its 
fine, free-from-grit consistency, not only 
its remarkable power to clean safely and 
thoroughly, but you can judge, too, its 
delightful flavor and clean taste. For Ipana 
is a perfect proof that a tooth paste need 
not have an unpleasant taste, in order to 
be a beneficial agent. 
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Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or ob- 
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‘_and I got fwenty 
Birthday Cards, too!” 


THE CHILDREN! It takes so little to make 
them happy. They are so truly grateful! 

They count their .presents, and their 
Greeting Cards, and their candles, as a woman 
counts her pearls. 


“T have five candles on my cake—and | 


twenty Birthday Cards,” in baby language 
covers their span of happiness. Don’t forget 
the children! 

And don’t forget the grown-ups—the men 
and women who may dream the night before 
that they are little children again, and smile 
delightedly when the postman brings them a 
host of Birthday Cards. 

‘There is a Greeting Card for every occasion 
—you will find the best selections carried by 
established dealers everywhere. 


Seq Sunshine 


with Greeting Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
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“Who taught you that?” he asked, deriding 
a little. 

“Tt is what I have learned—what I know!” 

“And what was your annunciation?”’ She 
did not reply. ‘What was it, Vasca? 
Love?” 

She drew back, settled herself again against 
the cushion. “I can not tell you that,” she 
said, when she found that he waited for an 
answer. 

“Will’you never tell me anything?” he asked 
bitterly. ‘Are you trying to maintain your 
role of mystery?” 


HE sat up; he saw her face flush. From his 

place in the darkness, watching her was like 
looking through a window upon a lighted 
stage where there was but the one actor, and 
the play tantalized, because he was outside 
the action, beyond hearing of any words except 
those she meant to reach him. He was drawn 
and repelled and tense with his effort at 
restraint. ; : 

“Tt was never my réle,” she said. “If I 
should ever try to tell you anything, it would 
be that!’ 

“Well—try to tell me, then!” 

“Mystery—ah, isn’t it what one has in one’s 
soul? You said that you had seen beauty. You 
only read beauty into whatever there was. 
Something in you went out to meet it—what- 
ever it was, if you had not had something in 
yourself, you would have passed it by. You 
said you had seen a bright sword. But you 
know there was no sword. It was in yourself— 
the thing that made you want to follow, made 
you set up something to be followed. You 
said—you said that you were bes it when 
you—when you married—” 

“Don’t remind me of that!” 

“Ves! Because it is not what you found that 
matters. It’s what you were looking for. No— 
what was in you that made you look for it. 
That was annunciation.” 

“Then I say that annunciation is a barren- 
ness. A mockery.” 

She shook her head, her eyes on the steamer’s 
lights. His look followed hers. After a while he 
asked, 

“Have you ever longed to go out like that, 
into the distance, not knowing where, just 
going on?” ; 

She clasped her hands together in her lap. 
“Ves,” she said. 

“Did it ever occur to you that no ship can 
sail without some one on the bridge? That 
there must be a home port as well as a port of 
calle 

She drew a deep, quivering breath. “I am 
Portuguese,” she reminded him. “‘My ancestors 
sailed the seas without a pilot. They steered 
their own ships—or walked their quarter- 
decks. And they found things—strange things, 
sometimes—but—things and places that have 
mattered to the world.” ; 

“They never sailed alone.” 

“Oh—alone or with their sailors. It was the 
sailing, the going on, the search.” 

“Vasca!” His voice cried out to her, low 
though it was, enveloped her, shook her. 
“Vasca! Can you tell me—is that enough for 
your” 

When he saw that she was not going to reply 
or look toward him again, when her stillness 
had become unendurable, he said: 

“Those men that you have in you—they 
sought, adventured, and returned. They must 
have had something waiting, some one; they 
must have found something at home when they 
got back.” 

“Some of them went down,” she said. “They 
carried something with them, had something 
to carry, but—I think they left something, too. 
Because—the search still goes on.’ 

“In you?” 

“In every one.” 

“No! Not in me. I’m done seeking. There 
is nothing to be found. No gold at the foot of 
the rainbow.” 

He heard her strange cry, and now she looked | 








ADAME DE POMPADOUR, feigning beauty 
at the court of Louis XV, took pride in 
the exquisite wallpapers of her chateaux. 
Patroness of the arts, she knew the im- 
portance of well-decorated walls. With 
all the taste and skill of the greatest 
petiod of French decorative art to help 
her, she chose wallpaper for her walls. 


Nowhere, save possibly in her clothes, 
is a woman’s taste so truly reflected as 
in the decoration of her home. And 
nowhere in the home is there so much 
scope for individuality and charm as in 
the decoration of walls. Wallpaper is 
the test of good taste, the handwriting 
of your individuality upon your walls. 


i 
i 


Why is it that some women succeed in 
putting their own personality into every 
room of their homes? Study their wall- 
papers and you will find the answer. 


* * * 


Send for interesting booklet, Wallpaper, 
containing helpful decorating sugges- 
tions for every room in the house. Sent 
postpaid to any address for ten cents in 
stamps Of coin. 


Any store that displays this sign is an 
Associate of the Wallpaper Guild. 
There you will find good 
wallpapers, competent work- 
manship and fair prices. 





WALLPAPER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of the United States, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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N certain countries of the world rug mak- 

ing is an almost sacred tradition. Here, 
designers steeped in the lore and legend of the 
native arts developed the patterns that are 
the inspiration for Herati Wilton Rugs . . - 
Thus Herati designs share a common source 
with those found in the choicest antique 
Orientals. 


To reproduce the beauty of these old motifs 
great skill and infinite knowledge are required 
in the creating and combining of color .. . 
In Herati Wilton Rugs colors of enduring 
beauty are combined with exquisite effect. 
Each color is developed from fast dye—sun- 
tested—and will last as long as the rug itself. 


Herati Wilton Rugs are made in this 
country by a house that for over a quarter of 
a century has been the leading importer of 
Oriental rugs from the Far East and the 
Orient. In Persia, the Caucasus, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and China, Karagheusian maintains a 
staff of designers, dyers, and wool experts— 
skilled, each one, in the native art of the 
country. 

Herati Wilton Rugs represent the expe- 
rience of years of knowledge both in the de- 
signing and in the making of rugs. They 
are made of selected worsted yarns, in stand- 
ard sizes and in a wide range of colors‘and pat- 
terns suitable for all the rooms in the house. 


Herati Wilton Rugs are sold in leading de- 
partment, dry goods, and furniture stores. You 
can identify them by the Herati label or the 
name Karagheusian woven on the back. Send 
us the name of the dealer where you usually 
buy rugs and we will send you free booklet of 
Herati Rugs showing representative designs in 
actual color. Address Dept: 11, A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Inc., 295 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE DESIGN 


Ts rug is reproduced from a Chinese rug unique of its 

kind. The design won the prize in a competition in which 
the foremost artists of China participated. The new era is 
symbolized by the beauties of nature shown in the center. 
Emblems of past dynasties appear in the border, while the 
Key of Troy ‘design represents the Great Wall of China. 
The fact that there is no repetition of design adds to the 
interest of this rug. This was the first Wilton to show a non- 
repeating design of this important character. In appearance 
and in wear Herati Rugs are comparable to Oriental rugs 
and cost less than half as much as the Orientals. 





Gold Hands 


at him, yearningly, compelling, her eyes dark 
under the lamp, and her face white. 

“‘A-a-ah! But there is! There is!” 

Still the mystery held for him, but he had 
caught a glimpse beyond it, dazzling, strangely 
beautiful. So might men have felt when Pan 
piped on distant meadows; so, too, when on a 
mount God spoke, a presence shielded by a 
light too intense for eyes to bear; so when a 
vigil before an altar was rewarded by a mo- 
ment’s shining of the Grail. The clamor of his 
spirit was hushed, awed. 

For an hour the boat went on, and they did 
not speak. Then she said, 

“The tide has turned.” 

The lighted ship had long since gone out of 
sight beyond the horizon. In the east the sky 
was faintly lightening, and as the colorless day 
began to dawn the sea looked darker. Sedgwick 
turned the boat toward the shore. 

His float lay on the sand, useless for a land- 
ing; he threaded along a channel to the wharf 
by the fish-house. As Vasca stepped out, rain 
came—first a few drops, tentatively, as though 
it were trying out a place where it might lose 
itself; then, almost immediately, it fell with 
that determined steadiness that seems as 
though it would blot out the sunshine forever. 
The two stood on the wharf, looking at each 
other. 

“Good-by,” she said. 

He looked at her hair, glistening under the 
wet; at the pallor of her face and the darkness 
about her eyes. His lips were tightened, and 
the muscles of his throat felt tight. When he 
said nothing, she turned, walked slowly along 
the wharf and up the narrow path to her house. 
At the crest of the bluff she stopped, looked 
back fora moment. He was still standing there. 


‘THE rain was the beginning of autumn. Old 

Ned had a long respite from his journeying 
to the weir; the rain beat on the roof of the 
barn and against the panes of Vasca’s house, 
softly, steadily, unremittingly, and when it 
seemed as though the heavens must hold no 
more rain, the fog came. Fog that was dull; 


cold, obstinate;. fog smothering the sea, en- |, 


veloping downs and beach and roads, blurring 
the landscape as though its color had been 
washed out and left standing, muddled, dreary, 
with even the ferment of life drowned and 
sodden. 

Within the house Vasca turned instinctively 
to that unfailing refuge of women: she swept 
and polished and set things in order, until 
nothing more could be done. Then she waited; 
consciously waited, the finger of her spirit on 
her spirit’s lips, not listening, not hoping, not 
thinking. There would be a going on, but about 
her, too, was fog, and she was breathless. 

Once or twice Dan Bidwell came. She talked 
with him without hearing what she said or he 
replied, and caught him watching her curiously. 

“Tt ain’t right you should live here alone,” 
he told her. 

She was looking out of the window at the 
grayness that was pressing against it, and did 
not reply. 

“You don’t pay any attention to what I’m 
saying, Vasca,” said he. “What’s the matter 
with you?” 

She looked at him then. “What was it, 
Dan?” 

He said it again, and added, “You don’t seem 
like yourself here lately.” 

Her eyes opened wide, but he felt that it was 
not at him she was looking, but at something 
beyond; he glanced quickly over his shoulder, 
laughed a little, foolishly. 

“I think I am—just—like myself,” she said. 

“What do you mean by that?” he queried. 

“[ve always been—outside.” 

Dan Bidwell flushed a little, moved rest- 
lessly in his chair. ‘Well, you wouldn’t be, 
now—not if you let folks be—be different. 
It’s what I was telling you: you hadn’t ought 
to live away off here alone.” 

“T’m never lonely, Dan; never—alone.” 

“Gosh! You talk’s if there was ghosts here, 
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The ESSEX 


- An attractive decoration «on the 
new and beautiful Touraine shape 


iv Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


Miniature garlands of roses and larger individual 
flowers, together with a pearl beading, form the broad 
decorative border. Contrasting colors are sharpened 
by deft touches of blue and black. 


‘The price is exceedingly moderate, which permits 
the purchase of Theodore Haviland China for only 
a little more than ordinary earthenware. 


Theodore Haviland China may be purchased from any dealer 
in fine china, or a dealer will obtain for you prices and any 
information you may desire. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
New YorkK 
CANADIAN OFFICE: TORONTO 
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‘Three Ways to put 


‘Frigidaire in your home 


1 By obtaining a complete unit—a combination 
of the Frigidaire mechanism with the Frigidaire 

cabinet made by the Delco-Light Company 
especially for this purpose. 

2 By installing one of the many models of Frig- 
idaire in your present icebox. 

3 By purchasing any icebox you may wish and 
having Frigidaire mechanism installed in it, 


’ ‘HE Frigidaire method of electrical refrigeration offers these distinct 
advantages: 

It banishes forever the muss, the nuisance and the disappointments 

attendant upon ice and ice delivery. 

Frigidaire provides a constant, dry cold—a far healthier method of 

preserving food, that better safeguards the health of the entire family. 

The United States Government and many scientists state that for proper 

food preservation a temperature constantly below fifty degrees is necessary. 

This can not be obtained by melting ice. 

The Frigidaire cooling unit is always twelve degrees colder than ice 

and never melts. On any home electric current it operates automati- 

cally with little attention. 

Its operating cost is less than the cost of ice. It freezes cubes of pure 

ice for table use, makes many new and delicious frozen desserts and is 

a wonderful aid to the hostess. 

Be rid of the inconvenience of ice as a means of refrigeration in your 

home. Learn more about Frigidaire —write for our special booklet today, 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


ELCO-LIGHT 
RODUCTS; 


Light Plants—Pumps—and 
Frigidaire, Electric Refrigeration 
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or something! You miss the old man that 
much?” 

“T miss him,” she said, and something in the 
way she smiled forbade Dan Bidwell from say- 
ing the words he had come to say. 

But Bidwell was-stolid, slow, and therefore 
determined when once his deliberate mind 
had reached determination. Again and yet 
again he sought cut the gray house, meaning to 
have his say, and each time the strange aloof- 
ness of the. girl laid its prohibition upon him. 
He felt himself helpless before her, and his 
helplessness chafed and angered him. The 
last time he came, as he was taking his un- 
certain leave, he hesitated at the door; then 
he said, trying to give the words a casual 
sound, 

‘Miss Susan’s house is shut up.’’ 

Vasca nodded. ‘Yes. She always goes in 
September.” 

“That nephew of hers—that Sedgwick feller 
—he sold his motor-boat over to the village. 
Said he wasn’t ever coming back any more 
summers.” 

She nodded. 

“City folks—there don’t ever any good come 
of it when they take up with any of us. You 
can’t trust ’em.” 

He was not looking at her. She said nothing, 
but sat quietly under the lamplight. 

“Well,” said he, “I got to be going along. 
Good-night, Vasca.” 

“Good-night, Dan.” 

But again he turned back from the door. 
“Pll help you, when you’re ready to get in the 
nets,” he offered. 

She smiled at him, but shook her head. 
“T don’t need any help, Dan. Thank you, just 
the same.” 2 

“Td be glad to. I’m a good hand with any 
kind o’ tackle.” 

“I know you are. But I’ve always done it 
alone.” 

“Vou don’t need to—now, though.” 

“T have my own ways of doing things, 
Dan.” 

“Yes,” said he, turning his hat in his hands. 
“You—you ain’t like anybody else. Well—it’s 
a good business. You couldn’t do any better 
than carry it on.” 

She stood up. “Yes. A good business, Dan. 
Good-night.” 

“You ain’t like anybody else” . . . Was 
that true? Was that what set her apart, in her 
own consciousness, from others? Was she 
alien, not only to the people her life had been 
passed among, but alien to life itself, to the 
fulness of living? Something, during the years, 
she had built up: a secret fastness, a stronghold 
of the spirit where she walked alone, kept her- 
self secure. Was the security a barren thing? 
Were the betrayals to come from within that 
secret place? Was all she had lived for a de- 
ception of the spirit, emptiness? 

Her hand was on the lamp, to put it out. 
Leaning there, she looked. The light shone on 
her hand Slowly she smiled, and a 
softening came into her eyes. Slowly she shook 
her head. Ah, no, there was something—not 
emptiness, not deception, but something. 

When she went to the door, a breeze touched 
her face. The fog was lifting. Overhead, a star 
shone. So—the line-storm was over. Once 
more a season was established. Winter coming 
again; but before it, days that would be warm 
and bright, and after it, a world coming back 
to life. 


[IN THE morning she went to the fish-house; 
there would be tidying up to do there, even 
though the tide went out before the break of 
day, and consequently too late in the afternoon 
for there to be light enough for the journey to 
the weir. She welcomed the respite; there was 
no hurry about taking in the net and the 
shorter poles. The long line of the leader would 
be washed away by the winter’s battering, and 
even if she did not bring in the poles this year, 
they were old; perhaps only the net would be 
worth bringing in at all. Ned was old, too; the 
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BAKER’S COCOA 


The cocoa of high quality 


AKER’S COCOA is invigorating, stimulating only 

in the sense that pure food is stimulating, it has a 
delicious flavor and aroma, is a great addition to meals 
and a wonderful between meals stay. 


MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER ®& CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


MILLS AT DORCHESTER, MASS. AND MONTREAL, CANADA 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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rom infancy health depends 





on internal cleanliness 


O one can remain healthy who 

does not keep clean internally. 
To be youthful all through the years, 
to have a sound body and a clear 
mind, requires a constant condition 
of internal cleanliness. 


Of late years medical science has 
sounded urgent warnings of the dan- 
gerous effects of intestinal clogging. 
Poisoning from clogged intestines 
often starts ininfancyand as the years 
pass by, its baneful effects are shown 
in damaged nerves and a grievously 
impaired body, says a famous medi- 
cal writer. The first results of clog- 


ged intestines are the minorailments. 


Butastheclogging becomes chronic, 
other more serious conditions ap- 
pear, until the individual is suffering 
from some grave organic disease. 


Don't run these risks! Minor ailments 
that come from intestinal clogging warn 
that poisons are saturating your body. 
Each of these ailments weakens your 
health and power to resist graver diseases. 
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Laxatives and cathartics do not overcome 
faulty elimination, says a noted authority, 
but by their continued use tend only to 
aggravate the condition and often lead to 
permanent injury. 
How to Overcome Faulty 
Elimination 

Through knowledge gained of the intes- 
tinal tract by X-ray observation and ex- 
haustive tests, medical science has found 
in /ubrication the best means of over- 
coming faulty elimination. The gentle 
lubricant, Nujol, penetrates and softens 
the hard food waste. Thus it enables 
Nature to secure regular, thorough elim- 
ination. Nujol is not a laxative nor a 
medicine, and cannot cause distress. Like 
pure water, itis harmless. Nujol hastens 
the rate of flow through the intestine, 
preventing intestinal sluggishness. 
Nujol is used in leading hospitals and is 
prescribed by physicians throughout the 
world for the relief of faulty elimination 
in expectant and nursing mothers, in- 


- fants and children and people of all ages. 


Remember, continued youth and health 
depend upon internal cleanliness. Main- 
tain it by taking Nujol as regularly as 
you wash your face or brush your teeth. 
For sale by all druggists. 


Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 





FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 
Nujol Room 808-1, 7 Hanover Sqa., NewYork 
For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, to 
cover packing and postage, please send me a 
trial bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, 
“Faulty Elimination.” (For booklet only check 
here 0) and send without money.) 
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Gold Hands 


loads of poles would be heavy for him. And for 
nerseli—yes, she welcomed the feeling that she 
might give herself time from the accustomed 
labor. She needed the openness of the moors, 
the long days of tramping across the rolling 
downs and sitting alone at the edge of the sea. 
Beauty—to walk into beauty, let herself be- 
come as a part of it; that never failed her. 

Inland the bogs lay red, their harvest long 
ago housed against frost; the workers had gone 
to other tasks. Along the roads and the beaches 
the houses of the summer people were deserted, 
wearing a curious air of age and decrepitude. 
On Miss Susan’s great place there was no sign 
of human life, except in the gardener’s cottage; 
even the float had been drawn far up on the 
sand beyond reach of the water. On the moors 
bayberry lay in crimson blotches; the waving 
grass had bronzed. 

Long hours Vasca spent there, sometimes 
walking until fatigue gave her sleep at night, 
sometimes, with a strange lassitude of the soul, 
content to sit on the bluff and watch the sun on 
the water. With October there came a week 
when summer turned back, warm and mellow. 
Still the nets were not in, but the call of the 
sunlight and the beauty of the moors was 
stronger than the call of duty. 

She had walked far that day and sat for a 
time on her place on the great bluff, tired and 





languid. The sun was low in the west, going 
down in a haze that blended the gray of water 
and air and sea; timorously toward the south 
the young moon hung. She rose and stood 
there, her hands loosely folded, watching it—so 
lovely; more piercingly lovely for its incon- 
stancy, more wistful and sweet for the shadow 
on its face that made it only a plaintive 
prophecy of itself. 


GHE did not hear his step; when at last 
she turned, he was there, a few paces off. 
Their eyes met. Time was not. 

He said her name, as though the saying of 
that said everything. “Vasca... Vasca.. .” 

Her lips parted. She took a step toward 
him. She was in his arms. 

“T had to come,” he told her presently, 
breathing the words into her hair.- 

She drew a little away, looked up at him. 
“T know,” she said. 

“T tried. I did my utmost. 
Vasca!”’ 

“T believe.” Their words met, breathless, 
thought leaping to thought, sparks flashing 
out to mingle in one flame.’ 

“T knew what you wanted—what you 
meant, there in the boat. But I couldn’t sail 
my ship. I’ve been through shipwreck. Been 
through hell. You don’t know.” 

“T know that you would not have come— 
unless—”’ : 

“T’ve been hungry for you, thirsty for you. - 
But that would not have brought me. Not if I 
could have found the thing you talked about— — 
that thing within.” 

“But it’s there!” 

“Ves! It’s youin me! What you gave, Vasca, 
all those years ago, and I not knowing! Now 
I’ve pierced the mystery. Solved it. It has 
solved itself in me. Love. Love—isn’t that so?” 

Her face was pallid, but there was no-mask 


Believe that, 








upon it. Her eyes were dark and deep, but not 
unfathomable. “But that is only part of it,” 
she’said, and her tone rang through him. 

ca arti ; 


‘““Ah—so much! But there is more.” 


“God—those things I’ve fought against, ; - 


that sordidness, that pettiness! Work—I can | 
write again, now!” n 

“To think in beauty—!” 

“To live with it! To find it always there—in 
you. To discard the world—Vasca!—to put 
that behind me—”’ 

“No!” she cried, drawing away from him, 
standing straight, poised as lightly as though 
she barely touched the ground. ‘‘No—neyer to 
put the world behind you! To stand upon it!” 

He looked at her for a moment long in 

| emotion; then she turned away, her head bent. 





Your child’s toothache is your fault 


HILDREN’S teeth should not decay. They 

should not come out long before the sec- 
ond teeth are cut. First teeth should come out 
naturally and without pain. When your child’s 
teeth ache, decay, have to be pulled, or come 
out early, it is because you 
have failed to teach the 
use of the right brush in 
the right way. 


Special child’s brush 


The new, small size Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brush fits the 
child’s mouth through the 
years of childhood. Itsspecial 
construction enables it to 
sweep tartar-forming germs 
away before they form de- 
structive tartar. The saw- 
tooth-pointed bristle tufts 
are widely spaced. They 
reach between the crevices, 
and clean every one of the 
teeth. The large end tuft 
cleans the backs of teeth, 
especially the backs of the back teeth, or molars. 

Molars are the most important teeth a child 
has. They are never replaced. Once a child 
loses a molar, that child goes through life 
handicapped by the absence of a tooth that 
is badly needed. The molars do the chewing 
that means good digestion. Decayed molars can 
pour poison into the system and cause unsus- 














This looks comical to people who don’t know what a 
tragedy it is. Toothache is a tragedy. Atooth lost too soon 
permits permanent teeth to grow in crooked and crowded, 
and that may cause early loss of permanent teeth. 


A small-size Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush, 
especially designed for children’s teeth, is 
now on sale at all dealers for 35c. It has all 
the features of the adult’s Pro-phy-lac-tic you 
use, except that it is smaller. 


pected but serious diseases. The loss of a molar 
makes the jaws shrink and lose symmetry. 


Teach the Pro-phy-lac-tic habit 


Teach your child the Pro-phy-lac-tic habit 
early in life. It prevents 
tooth decay. It saves the 
expense and worry of 
middle-of-the-night tooth- 
ache. It makes happy, 
healthy children. 

Look for the small-size 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. You will 
know it by the name on the 
handle, and the sanitary 
yellow box it comes in. It 
cleans your child’s teeth the 
right way, just as you clean 
your own. Keep your child’s 
teeth clean; for remember, 
A Clean Tooth Never De- 
cays. 

Sold by all dealers in the 
United States, Canada and 
all over the world in the 
sanitary yellow box. Three sizes—adult’s regular 
size, 50c.; adult’s small size, especially suitable 
for boys and girls , 35c.; and baby’s size, 25c 
—are made in three different textures of bristles 
—hard, medium, and soft. Send for “Tooth 
Truths,” our interesting booklet on the care of 
teeth. Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, 
Massachusetts, U.S. A. 





Brush downward over theup- 
per teeth and gums. For the 
lower teeth and gums, brush 


The Pro-phy-lac- 
tic is curved to fit. 
It reaches all teeth 
the crevices 
between them.The 
large end tuft 
cleans the backs 
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Cngincers clothes 
cleaner 


Fs Wites Work 


Caster 


Ee MAN in the picture is one of 
the best-known locomotive drivers 
on the Philadelphia & Reading lines. 
Read what he says about La France, 
the partner of soap: 





The cab of a locomotive is no 
place for a full-dress suit. Soft coal 
and engineoil play hob with clothes. 
My wife tells me she washed my 
overalls with La France last week. 
Says she got them clean in half 
the time it takes with soap alone. 
I'll say theyre cleaner. Thought 
you'd like to know. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) D. G. Devinney. 


SATINA 


Starched pieces take on new beauty 
when Satina is added to the boiling starch. 
The iron ceases to stick, the smooth gloss 
delights the eye, and La France Bouquet, 
with which the tablet is perfumed, imparts 
an elusive fragrance that appeals to the 
woman of refined taste. Write for free 
sample. 





Fine for Filmy Fabrics, Too 


A FRANCE is kind to clothes, but ruthless in its dealings with dirt. The 
curator of laces in the famous Memorial Hall Museum of Philadelphia 
uses La France for laundering her collection of rare old garments. No fabric— 
nocolor, is so delicate that La France will not wash it clean without the slight- 
est damage. Nodirt is so difficult to remove that La France will not dissolve it, 





















La France saves time, labor and the clothes themselves. It blues as it 
cleanses, in the wash-water, doing away entirely with the ordinary laborious 
bluing process. Remember these big points: La France dissolves dirt ; lessens 
labor ; blues as it cleanses; and may be used in hand tubs, in a hand-power 
washing machine, or in an electric washer, with any laundry soap you like. we 


Buy La France at your grocer’s. If he hasn’t it, send us his name and get 
a full-sized package free. 


La France Manuracturine Company, 113 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


Blues as 
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“Vasca,” he said gently, “you know the 
rest, don’t you? I can not go back to that life. 
I thought that out—believe me, fought it out— 
before I came. I’m done. With that. I can not 
go back. And I can not go on—without you.” 

The last afterglow of day had gone; there 
was only the light of the stars; but he saw her 
raise her hands, look long at them. He saw her 
shiver a little. 

“Vasca—?” 

She looked at him again. 

“You have given me all I know of splendor— 
of glory. Will you give me—life?” 

Her smile was slow in coming, and when it 
came it was most radiantly tender. “That— 
would be—so small a gift,’’ she said. 

He could not answer that; other feeling 
merged into reverence. She went to the placc 
on the cliff where she had stood to watch the 
crescent of the moon, and sat there. Presently 
he too was seated, far enough from her so that 
he could watch her, near enough so that his 
words need be no more than murmured 


thought. 
“You have thought of that path on the sea— 
over there—toward Spain . . . We will go 


there together.” 

“A-a-a-ah!” Her face lifted. 

“Long days . . . and in the twilight—you.” 

She smiled. 

“In summer—to walk with you through 
fields of flowers. Then winters—snow, and 
fires indoors. To read old books together. 

“To climb long hills—and to find your hand 
held out to mine for help. 

“Work—God! to write again! . . . That 
weariness after toil. To come down—you with 
hushed step, there, always there—Rest . . .” 

How long they sat there neither knew. After 
a time she arose. He came to her, but still had 
no desire to touch her. 

“Vasca! You are not afraid?” 

She moved her head. “I am nct afraid,” she 
told him. 

“When? When will you come? Tomorrow?” 

She hesitated only for a moment. Then she 
said, “Tomorrow.” And then she added: 
“But go, now! I want to stay here for a 
while.” 

His spirit knelt before her; perhaps she 
knew, for she bowed her head a moment, 
clasped her hands. Then she looked up at him 
and with a little gesture turned away. 


‘THE night was cold, but the breast of the 

moor was friendly. It welcomed her; the 
rough grass yielded to her body, the sand was 
soft to her face. She lay there at length, her 
hands clutching the grass, her soul longing for 
sanctuary in the embrace of that healing spot 
that had been her refuge so many times. But 
sanctuary there was none; the wings of her 
spirit beat against bars. 

So small a thing to give, she had told 
Sedgwick and that was true because, before 

the proffer of that gift, she had had to make 

another. Another that was greater, another 
that was costlier; not a physical thing, but the 
bright treasure she had kept close in her breast 
for years, the thing she had lived by. In the 
moment that she had stood there waiting, 
looking at her hands and shivering, she knew 
that already her soul had made surrender of 
the greater gift; then she had put the thought 
away for the song of the moment. It had been 
as a song—yes; and its melody should go on 
forever, and they would step to it, hand in 
hand. Andyet ... 

A long, shuddering sob wrenched her body. 
That secret thing that she had held so bright! 
Like a gold chain of many strands. 

Things came to her, danced before her mind 
like imps in the dreams of fever. 

Words the school-children had jeered at her: 
“She’s Portuguee! Hey, Portuguee, Port- 
uguee!”’ 

Her mother’s low laugh when she threw her 
arms about Silveira’s neck, and she, a child, 
knew herself forgotten. 

_ When she was older, the way the lads stood 
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without a wringer 


HE Savage Washer & Dryer washes everything 
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felt you couldn’t. 
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Have You Instant Heat 
Whenever You Need It? 
HEN the children come in cold from out of doors 
—when furnace heat is slow on bitter winter morn- 
ings—whenever you need extra warmth in rooms that you 


want to use—what a comfort to have at your command 
the instant, odorless heat from a Welsbach Gas Heater. 


A Welsbach Heater provides radiant gas heat at its best. 
It lends an air of attractiveness to any’ room, giving it all 
the beauty and charm of an open fire, with no smoke, no 
ashes, and no carrying of fuel. 


The instant you turn the self-lighter key, a hot, fat-spark 
ignites the gas smoothly and surely. Steady, intense 
flames, leaping up within the glowers pour forth a flood 
of sunlike heat. The metal reflector prevents absorption 
of warmth by the heater itself; and helps send it all 
straight into the room. 


Thirty years’ study and experience on the part of the 
Welsbach Company have resulted in a line of gas heaters, 
unique in the volume and quality of the warmth they 
give and the economy of their service. Save coal with 
them all winter and have convenient heat this spring when 


furnace fires are bothersome and wasteful. 


Go to your Gas Company or dealer today and ask for a 
demonstration of both portable and fireplace types. Be sure 
you get Welsbach value by insisting on Welsbach Heaters. 


Prices up to $40. East of the Mississippi 
% WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 
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they gave her as they passed. 

Those words of the men in the store, and the 
slow revealing of their meaning. 

Outcast . . . the Portuguee . . . 

Then—far back in the years, something else. 
A new thought. Puzzling; slow to emerge into 
meaning. And finally her whole life built on 
that meaning, that bright thing she held in her 
soul. So bright it had been that it held her 
above insult. So bright that it had made her 
not the outcast of that smaller world, but the 
free and joyous ranger of a boundless one. So 
bright that, possessing it, she must forever 
hold herself higher and higher. And she knew, 
she knew . . 


HE knew. To make that smaller gift, she 

must also make the larger; she must give the 
greater with what Eternity would know to 
have been the lesser, though men, the world, 
would not so recognize it. Giving the fulness of 
love, she must also yield her spirit’s bright gold, 
give that, too, to his keeping and his service. 
She who had walked proudly aloof must 
follow another. She who had held herself above 
the world as she knew it must enter another 
world and go lowly in it, serving; and she who 
had stored up riches of the spirit must pour 
them out for him, tempt him with them to a 
great endeavor, buy with them the spiritual 
beauty and peace that his soul craved. That 
was her greater gift—to share the secrets of her 
soul. What mattered the other—that which 
would be dust to dust when the spirit winged 
its way beyond? So had those earlier Portu- 
guese spent their all on their great quests, not 
counting the cost. 

Thus Vasca the Portuguese; but Vasca 
whose mother had been Mary Ware heard all 
the prohibitions of her mother’s race clamoring 
at her ears and felt them dragging her back. 
That was the fight she must fight out alone, for 
which she had bidden Sedgwick leave her to 
herself. Her mother—even for Mary Ware 
there had been the priest. For herself— 

She could hear her grandfather’s voice: “You 
remember what you are. The Wares’ve always 
held their head up. We’re good stock.” Yes— 
held their heads up. Believed themselves God- 
fearing people, obeying the law. And the 
law said— 
| She would be what no one had ever been 
able to say of her, nor of any Ware. And she 
had called that a small gift! 
| But oh! his need of her! That was it—his 
need of her. What else, what-else had she built 
ther life for, made of herself the creature of a 
boundless world, except to meet him—to be 
‘waiting and to meet him—in his need? Oh, to 
spend her treasure, to lavish it, to use it as a 
‘precious ointment on the bruises of his soul! 
‘His need of her, his—need—of her. 

She sat up, looked once more at the stars. 
‘Tomorrow—and the night was all too short for 
‘what she had to do. Old Ned—he would be 
hungry. The last time she would give him his 
supper. She would leave him to Dan Bidwell. 
Kind Dan Bidwell. She must hurry—go not by 
the road, but directly across the downs. She 
knew the way—if she came back after long 
years, she would know it. Along the bluffs . . . 
|The tide was out; it must be almost on the 
turn . . . How dark the flats were! . . . Out 
,there, the weir . . . and she had not taken in 
the ietiae sen NO toatteinm.. v 

What was that? She stood still, her face 
‘turned toward the sea. It could not be. No 
sound, no cry, could come from there. There 
was only the weir. 

Acry .. . oh, surely not a woman’s! 

But it was. . 

She went, scrambling and falling, down the 
bluff to the beach. The flats stretched out into 
the darkness; she was a mile and more from 
her fish-house. Again the cry—and her ears 
caught a distant murmur, her cheeks a faint 
stirring of wind, that told of the turning of the 
tide. Out there, at the weir, the water rose sc 
quickly . . . And a woman, there... 
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The long: bars. Night. Old Ned—too far 
away, and too slow. A boat—there was none 
at hand; even the small craft of the summer. 

| people were put away. That cry again . . 
She ran out upon the flat. The sound surely 
| came from the direction of the weir. It was not 
| possible—yet it had come from there. 
| Every foot of the way she knew as well in 
the darkness as by day: knew where to ford the 
shallow water, where the water lay too deep 
for fording. Sometimes she stumbled. ‘But she 
ran on and on. Never the way had seemed so 
long. She was breathless, panting—she had to 
go more slowly, for she must get there, 
USC eevee ates 

“Where are you?” she called out, when at 
last she had reached the line of brush that was 
the leader of the weir. 

An inarticulate cry was the answer, a cry of 
strangling terror. Already the tide was creep- 
ing about the poles that were always, indeed, 
standing in water. She groped her way 
along the net Something - clinging 
there, something darker than the rest of 
the darkness. 

There was one chance, one. “Come! Give 
me your hands—don’t be afraid! We can 
make it!” 

A woman’s face peering at hers, close, gray. 
A shriek, hands upon her fighting her away. 

“You! It’s you! Let me alone! Go away! 
Don’t dare to touch me!” 


ORROR the horror of a dream, 

impossible, yet really there. No night- 
mare, no wild figment of fear. But fearful 
enough. That voice . . . and even through 
the dark that light hair, that disdainful face 
distorted now with passion—anger and fear 
and hatred. 

But Vasca held the fighting hands. “Mrs. 
Sedgwick! Stop that—listen to me! The tide 
is coming in! You can’t stay here! Stop 
screaming—listen to me! You have got to 
come with me—quickly—!” 

_ “Let me alone! Do you think I don’t know - 
the tide’s coming? I want to die! I want to 
die!” 

The water was about their knees, and it rose 
so swiftly here. The woman shrieked. “It 
was so far—I came so far to find it! Now it’s 
coming! It’s coming! I’m afraid—!” 

“Hold tight to me! Come—we’ll have to 
run!” said Vasca, her mind benumbed to every- 
thing but the exigency of the moment. 

“Go away! Go away! I’m going to do it!” - 

“You can’t! Oh—come with me—don’t be 
foolish! Even if we run—it’s two miles!” 

“Take your hands off me. I say! Do you 
think I’d let you touch me? Me—?” She 
wrenched herself away, went farther into the 
heart of the weir. A swell came in, and 
another. Her cry was all terror, all despair. 
But again Vasca found her. 

“This way—! Here’s the net! Hold to it!” 

Again the water rose upon them, slipped 
away. ‘Hold fast to the net—we can find our 
way out along it!” 

“Tm afraid! Go away—don’t put your hand 
on me—you! I’m afraid. . . I want to die 
- . . You can’t stop me—go away!” 

She slipped and came up choking, strangling, 
docile for a moment. “It’s so cold!” 

“Climb up on the net! Here it is—put your 
feet in the meshes! Do as I tell you!” 

Sheer fright made her obey, but once above 
the water she bent down toward Vasca. 

“You can’t do it! You’ve done enough, but 
you can’t do this!” 

She spoke through chattering teeth; Vasca 
remembered that face of cool disdain as she 
had seen it before the store, along the roads; 
remembered the exquisite, expensive dainti- 
ness of the figure on the path above the fish- 
house that first time. 

Minutes—how many? 

The water was cold about Vasca’s waist. 
She, too, must climb the net; slanting out- 
7 toward the backer-poles, it would hold 
then es 
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A Royal Easy Davenport 


for sitting ~ lounging ~ sleeping 


OW comes a new triumph in 
davenports— more beautiful, 
more comfortable, more practical. Its 
newyielding springs make sitting areal 
pleasure. Its roominess gives lounging 
new comfort. Its box-spring guest-bed 
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book. Use special coupon at right. 
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You can be away all day, 
and arrive home just 
at dinner time to find 
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“Sounds queer but it’s an absolute fact. You know, 
my dear, it’s simply uncanny the way that range works, 
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everything will be ready when I return—neither over- 
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afternoon! 
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“Keep away from me!” the other shrieked. 

But Vasca’s grasp held firmly . . . Again 
she had to climb up from the rising water. 
With every movement the other fought at her 
restraining hand. 

“You can’t do it!” the woman said at last, 
when they had been long silent. “TI tell you 
you’ve done enough! But you can’t do this! 
You’ve stolen him from me, but there’s one 
thing I am going to do myself. I knew where 
he was coming, today. I saw you there to- 
gether. Oh, I knew! And I knew what I’d do, 
too. - You shall not have it all your way. 
There’ll be this on your souls!” 

* “Put your arm around that pole!’ said 
_ Vasca. 

_ The other laughed. ‘He wanted a child! 
- Well—he’ll have it—-dead! That’s what ’m 
_going to do! Drown us both. Do you think 
he'll ever get away from that? Do you think 
you'll ever have him—all of him—after that?” 

“Climb higher! I wild hold you!” 


‘THE other’s hands were on her face, pushing, 
beating, but Vasca’s grasp held. Held. . . 
and hours passed. Sometimes, as the water 
rose, the other shrieked. Sometimes she 
struggled for release. At last it was a limp 
burden that Vasca held on the net with one 
arm, the other clinging to the pole. 
__ She did not think. All of life was centered on 
_ living, on holding hard to bare existence; cold 
in the water, colder still in the night air, still 
_ she must live, and hold that other above death, 
while the tide rolled past, and up and up. 

























Numbness . . . and it would be always 
night. Night .. . endless night . . . No, 
mo! Must ... she must .. . Not that 


drowsiness . . . Heavy, that other, the—the 
two... Ee :- 

Low in the east the faintest lightening in the 
sky. Slowly—or had she slept?—the outline of 
the shore emerging. The long familiar flats 
placid under the water. And she had always 
loved the tide . . . Would it be long? No 
summer people there, to catch a signal; the 
village so far inshore . . . Would she be 
_ able to wait until the flats were clear again and 
carry the woman—ihen—across? Or—would 
the outgoing tide . . . perhaps into the trap 
of the weir, like the mackerel, or perhaps be- 
Wandeesn., oO float out,-sodden . . . to 
return, wave-borne, to the shore . . . No! 
No, she must hold, must—hold .. . 

' There—out of a cove—a dark thing .. . 
What boat could be out so early? The coldwas 
nothing, her burden nothing. That boat—she 
recognized it: Dan Bidwell’s. Her cry sped 
across the water. 

She thought—it was too far to see clearly, 
but she thought—Dan Bidwell stood up in the 
boat, was looking, Again she called out. The 
boat turned, came panting toward the weir. 
The noise of the engine sounded like hammering 
on the water. 

“My Gawd Almighty!” said Dan Bidwell. 
“What in—” 

“Come closer! You'll have to lift her!” 

“But—Vasca—what you—” 

“Quick! Take hold!” 

And he was quick enough. His arms reached 
across and took the woman, limp, silent. Then 
he had Vasca in the boat. am 
; “Hurry!” she bade him. “Don’t talk— 

yp? ° 

“She dead? How you—” 

“No! She’s not dead. Hurry, hurry, Dan!” 
He started his engine, turned the boat’s nose 
toward the shore. ‘Well, that’s a hell of a 
ote,” said he. “How long you been out there? 
nat she doin’ here anyway?” 

But Vasca was bending over the other, 
moving her arms, chafing her hands. “Have 
you anything to drink aboard? Hot coffee— 
nything?” 

“Not a drop. Here—you put on my 
icker.” 

“Hurry! Don’t bother about me,” she re- 
lied. “Oh, hurry, Dan!” 

Bidwell had carried Mrs. Sedgwick to 
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Inner Walls of Pebbled Cork 


Through the Cork-Wall Window 
You “See the Cork That Saves the Ice” 


UST as some heating plants get 
more heat out of the fuel, so the 
Alaska gets more cold out of the ice. 


Several things contribute to this 
ice economy. Clean, tight-fitting 
doors and joints—seven-ply wall 
construction—full-ice-sweep, dry 
air circulation—a patented air-tight 
drain—all these aid. But the chief 
reason is inner walls of pebbled 
cork. 


In the Alaska food chambers, the 
refrigerating process goes on, pro- 
tected from the outside by the 
walls of Pebbled Cork, best of all 
insulating materials in our experi 
ence. Here food is preserved and 
ice is saved. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, pept.B, Muskegon, Michigan 


Makers. also, of the Alaska Star Line of Depend- 
able Re ofrigerators with Confined-Air Insulation 


Cork-Insulated Re frigerator 
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build the Cork-Wall Window into 
each refrigerator of this style. It 
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your guaranty of pebbled-cork in- 
sulation. Look for it. Demand to 
see It. 
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Even with its fine cabinetwork, its 
beautiful finish, its sanitary white 
enamel and seamless porcelain in- 
teriors, rustless shelves and other 
features, it is easily within the 
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If you do not know the local 
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the gardener’s cottage on Miss Susan’s 
place. 

“But your house is nearer,” he had said to 
Vasca. 

“‘No—she would not like that,” Vasca told 
him. ‘They’ll know what to do, up there.” 

She had sped up the path toward her house, 
to overtake the man and his burden a little 
farther on with a blanket she had caught up 
from her own bed. ‘Her husband—Mr. 
Sedgwick’s in the village. At the inn, perhaps. 
And—a doctor—oh, hurry, Dan!” 

An hour or two later Dan and the doctor 
knocked at her door. She shook her head to 
their questioning. 

“Tm all right. My arms are tired. Pm used 
toa drenching.” 

“Well, it’sa hell of a note,” Dan Bidwell said. 
“That woman ain’t wuth it, that’s what I say.” 

He turned away, his face red and uzzled ; 
Vasca touched the doctor lightly on the arm. 

“The child?” she whispered. 

“All right—safe. Mrs. Sedgwick is strong; 
a little temperature, of course, from the chill. 
How did it happen?” 

He looked curiously at the girl, but she shook 
her head and went indoors. ; 


So OFTEN Nature wears a mood incongruous 
with human tragedy. The day was bright and 
warm; bees were out, droning, seeking last 
drops of honey. In the hour before sunset 
Vasca made her way to the beach; not to the 
moors today: she would walk on level places, 
quiet places. He would find her. He would find 
her—that she knew. Already the tide was going 
out again; an old wreck lay bleaching under the 
lee of the cliff. She seated herself there, but 
when she knew that he was coming she stood 
up and waited. His face was gray, drawn asa 
man’s face is when he has lived through agony. 

“You knowe” she asked, when he stood 
before her. 

He nodded, his lips pressing together. | “But 
it’s too late,” he said. ‘““Too late to make any 
difference.” 

They looked at each other; presently he a 
out his hand, and she laid hers in it. 

“This is tomorrow, » he Saidae 

Her breath filled her throat like wind in a 


sail. ‘Tomorrow and all the tomorrows,” she 

told him. : 
“Vasca!” he cried. “Vasca! What do you 

mean?” : 


His arms were about her; she relaxed in his: 
embrace, her head resting against his breast. 
He felt the beating of her heart, felt her breath 
coming like the long, soundless sobs of - a 
woman spent from weeping. 

“There shall be all the tomorrows!” he said, 
as though angrily. ‘Nothing shall make any 
difference. Nothing can!” 

She drew back from his arms, looked up at 
him. Her hands moved over his face, over his 
hair. Their lips met.° 

She moved away and sat down on a beam of 
the wreck. He stood, looking down at her. 

“Don’t you trust ‘me?”” he presently asked. 

“‘Ah—trust you!” The words were a bless- 
ing. He watched the smile that lingered after 
them; to watch for that, through the years, 
and find it . . . She raised her hands and 
looked at them, and at the strange, remembered 
gesture he laughed a little, so touching, so dear 
and childlike a thing it was. 

“Why do you do that?” he asked. 
seen you do it before.” 

“Tt—it’s what I have to tell you,” she said. 


“Pye 


The smile had left her face; her look strained a 


out toward the horizon and the setting sun. 
> Dear—!” 
yearning toward her. 

“You have forgotten—it’s so long ago. Such 
little things we were. The first year I went to 
school—I was eight, I think. My mother had 
hated to send me, because she knew the 
children teased me. They teased me all the 
more, then, because I was behind in the books, 
and they called me ‘Portuguee.’ They used to 
chase me after school and call me that— 
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he said, his tenderness still } 
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If it’s baked beans you want 
—and you do—it’s the 
baked taste that makes you 
want them—look for the 


word “baked” on the label. 
Heinz Baked Beans are baked 
in ovens by dry heat. 


Lt says so on the label, 


IN 


OVEN-BAKED 


BEAN 
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Gold Hands 


‘Portuguee! Portuguee!’ I was a yellow little 
thing, you see, and there were no other 
Portuguese in the village then.” 

“Dear—!” 

She smiled up at him, then looked away 
again. “They were doing that, one day. I was 
frightened, or I couldn’t have had the courage 
to turn on them. I know I knocked one of the 
boys down, and the others were on top of us. 
And then—you came along—on your pony.” 

He sat down beside her, put an arm about 
her. ‘I do remember, now!’ he said. 

“You drove them off. And when I got up 
out of the road, you helped me brush the dust 
from my dress. You asked, ‘What did they 
do that for?’ 

“T told you, and I felt so shy when you 
looked at my yellow hands that I put them 
behind my back. 

““Tyon’t do that,’ you said. ‘I don’t think 
they’re yellow. I think they are gold hands.’ ” 


HE FOUND one of them, now, and raised. it 
to his lips. ‘They are! I told you that 
another time! They are—gold hands!” 

““Yes—you told me another time,” she said, 
still looking out to the sea. ‘“That time by the 
gate—’ 

“That time when life began!’ 

“Yes. But life had been going on, between 
thosetimes! Forme. Sostrangely. Because— 
I remembered what you had said. I hadn’t 
yellow hands. I had—gold hands. I knew 
what gold was. Something valuable. Some- 
thing people were proud of, when they had it. 
So—I became proud—of my gold. You had 
praised it. 

“Tt made a difference. You see, I was always 


—outside. Not only because I was Portuguese. . 


Even with my mother and my father—because 
they—loved each other so. I used to stand 
and watch them, when they had forgotten me, 
and think: ‘But I have something! I have— 
gold hands!’ And afterward, when the children 
taunted me, I’d think: ‘I have something they 
don’t know about! I have gold hands! They 


haven’t anything that’s gold!’ I even became — 


so proud of what I had that I wanted to hide 
it away from every one; I used to wrap my 
apron around my hands, or put them behind 
my back when I met people, so they couldn’t 
see. 

“One day I met Miss Susan in the road, and 
I put my hands behind my back. She smiled— 
the first person to smile at me that way. She 


looked kind. I liked her. She said: ‘I believe — 


you’ve got a treasure there behind your back! 
I do believe you’ve got a pot of gold there! It 
surprised meso! I told her, quickly, before I 
thought, ‘No! Gold hands! And I held them 
out for her to see.” 

“The good old sport!” said Sedgwick, but 
the girl apparently did not hear. 

“She took my hands in hers and turned them 
over. ‘Why, so they are!? she said. ‘Real gold! 
And what is real gold good for, little girl?’ 

“T told her, ‘To put away,’ but she laughed 
and said: ‘Oh no! To use, not only to put away 
out of sight. You will have to learn to use your 
gold? 

“So that was another idea. I couldn’t make 
anything out of it, for a time. It got mixed 
with the other. Gradually I came to see that 
just having my gold was of no use to me, 
unless I did use it, and the only way I could do 
that was by making a defense of it. I came to 
hold myself as better than the people about me. 
They might have been shadows before the 
reality of my gold. It was a hard, shining 
thing—I had seen real gold by then, and I knew 
that much. So I became hard, too, as far as 
insult went, and—and being—outcast. If 
being Portuguese meant having my gold, I was 
glad I was Portuguese. It gave me—pride. 

“My mother died; and my father—” 

“T know,” Sedgwick murmured. “What 
matter?” 

“But it did matter. Because—I took over the 
fishing for myself. I had another idea then 
about my gold. It wasn’t only having that 
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dream that has 
become a reality 


Yesterday the merest gossamer of a dream— 
something that every woman hoped for but 
despaired of realizing. 


Today an actual, tangible fact—the achieve- 
ment of American inventive genius. 


A beautiful, soft, deep woven wool pile rug— 
rich in the designs and colorings of the Orient; 
seamless and durable, yet so reasonable in price 
that it is easily within the means of every woman 
who loves beautiful things in her home. 


The new Masland Rugs! Eminent artists have 
imparted the true Oriental character to the de- 
signs. The finest wool is woven into a texture 
soft and luxurious to the tread. The dyes are the 
best that are made—clear, definite and as fast and 
lasting as those used by the Eastern weavers in 
the more costly Orientals. By the unique and ex- 
clusive Masland method, the colors go to the very 
heart of the wool and last as long as the wool itself. 


eee 


Ask your local dealer to show you the new Masland 
Rugs—a wide variety of designs, colorings and sizes. If 
your local dealer does not supply you, wri 

agents, W. & J. Sloane, Dep't 9 Wholesale, New Y 


C. H. MASLAND & SONS, Philadelphia 


Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 


oa 


_ Argonne Pattern No. 2753B. Size9 x 12. $47. Also three smaller sizes. 
appears This design, four other different color effects. 


on the back 
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Jor Peaches-be sure YOu Say Dex ns 


Pinder this 
always dependable ~ 


brand are packed 
the finest varieties of 
this tempting fruit 


Halved or Sliced 


Have you ever walked in a summer or- 
chard-—and picked ripe, luscious peaches 
from the heavily-laden branches? 


Then you can really appreciate that fine 
flavor—that delicacy—which Det Monte 
offers—even now, with summer far away. 


For Det Monte brings you only the 
choicest tree-ripened fruit—gathered at the 
moment of perfection—and packed 
with all that skill and care which is 
the heritage of over sixty years’ ex- 
perience in the canning of fine fruits. 


And the convenience of them! 


Ready to serve — always! And 
they're packed two ways. Peach 
Halves for service just as they come 
from the can! And Sliced Peaches 
—for service the same way — but 
also sliced, ready for use in all the 
special peach desserts in which you 
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would first cut up the fruit yourself. Buy a size of can 
Why not serve these luscious to fit your need 
fruits more often? Not only peaches,, Most DEL Monte Fruits are packed 
but over a hundred other varieties in 3 sizes of cans to meet the needs 
, of various sizes of families. No.2%4 
of canned fruits, vegetables and food (the’farge:can) cobtaine=seleeved 
specialties offer new hunger-delights large fruit; No. 2 (the medium can) 


contains selected medium -sized 
fruit; and No 1 (the small can) 
contains selected small fruit, But 
whatever the size, DEL MONTE 
flavor and quality are invariably 
the same. Ask your grocer for the 
size you need, 


under this one dependable brand. 


Ta Een! 
een eed 


; Be aii TGR 
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SIZES 


of cans 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 

For hundreds of thrifty, tempting sugges- a 
tions for the year-round service of DEL : Sprig 
MONTE Canned Foods, write for a copy > ; 
of “DEL Monte Recipes of Flavor.’’ Ad- 
dress Department 26, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California, 
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WESSON O!ILanda fresh egg—beaten together 
and seasoned to taste—make the most de- 
licious mayonnaise you ever put in your mouth. 

Mayonnaise is nothing but oil and egg 
properly beaten together and seasoned. It is 
as simple and easy as that. 

If the egg is fresh and the oil Wesson Oil, 
you are sure of a pure, delicious mayonnaise 
in almost no time and at a trifling cost. 

The quickest results are obtained if the oil 
and egg are not too cold. The ordinary tem- 
perature of your kitchen is just right. 

Break the egg in a bowl, add about a table- 
spoon of Wesson Oil and beat vigorously with 
an egg beater or a fork—until the oil and egg 
are thoroughly mixed. How long will that 
take? About a minute—or, maybe, while you 
count fifty, not as fast as you can count but as 
fast as you can beat. 

Add another tablespoon of oil and beat 
again —vigorously. 

Two tablespoons and beat again. 

Two or three more and beat again. 

Your mayonnaise will begin to thicken a 
little. 

Then add Wesson Oil four or five table- 
spoons at a time, beating well after each ad- 
dition—until yout mayonnaise is as thick and 
stiff as you want it. (Never add more than a 
quarter-cupful of oil at one time.) *x 





Wael Ware” 


The more oil you beat into it the thicker 
your mayonnaise will be. 


After your mayonnaise is made, season it. 


You will find that a half teaspoon of salt, 
a teaspoon of sugar, a teaspoon of mustard, 
a generous pinch each of paprika and red pep- 
per and a tablespoon of lemon juice or vinegar 
is a popular seasoning. 

Mix the salt, sugar and spices in a cup, add 
the vinegar or lemon juice, stir until the salt 
and sugar are dissolved, and pour into the 
mayonnaise—beating the seasoning in well. 


This makes a mild mayonnaise. 


If you do not like a sweet salad dressing 
leave out the sugar. If you happen to prefer 
a vety sweet dressing add more sugar and 
leave out the mustard. Or if your family is 
fond of very spicy things, add any amount 
and any kind of seasoning and spices you like. 
Suit yourself. 


There is really nothing easier to make than 
a good mayonnaise—and you know how good 
it is because you know that it is made of Wesson 
Oil, a fresh egg, and pure spices. 

After you have tried it once, you will be 
amazed to find that anything so good can cost 
so little and be so easy to make. 


Why wouldn’t today be a good time to 
try it? 
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oHrom a rare recipe, 
a new pie — inimitable! 


NTIL now, only certain hotels 
and restaurants, famous for 
their cuisines, have served it. 
Among home cooks, none but a 
fortunate few have known the 
recipe. 


But now any womancan makeit 
according to directions givenabove. 


Any woman can now delight 
her family with a wonderful, 
wholly new goodness—never be- 
fore tasted in a pie. 


Magic from the sunny vineyards 


In this new pie—so full yet del- 
icate in flavor, so rich without a 
hint of heaviness—one meets again 
that rare, transforming goodness 


of Sun-Maid Raisins. 


Here is the stored-up sunshine 
and the full, fine flavor of the 
choicest table grapes— 


Grapes changed by the warm 
and mellow California sunshine 
into Sun-Maid Raisins—large and 
plump and flavory. 


*Sun-Maid Raisins 


Seeded — Seedless — Clusters 
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Sun-Mar, Rarsrn-appte Prie—34 cup water, cup sugar, 4 apples, 
I cup Sun-Maid Raisins, 44 cup walnut meats; grated rind I lemon, 
I tablespoon lemon juice, 1 teaspoon butter. 
cook with water and sugar until transparent: then drain. Add raisins, 
walnuts, lemon and butter. 








Cut apples in eighths and 


Bake with strips of pastry across the top 


So easy, this way, to make 
foods tempting 


Here, indeed, is magic from the 
sunny vineyards—magic fruiti- 
ness and flavor that makes des- 
serts more tempting, that gives 
so many of the old, familiar foods 
new goodness. 


To the foods of every day—like 


(PDZLicious rolls 

are made with 
Sun-Maid Raisins, by 
bakers everywhere. 
And Wednesday 
brings a special baking 





good wheat bread, oatmeal and 
other cereals, rice and bread pud- 
dings—you can give a new appeal, 





ISINS are dried in 


Rd 
: the sun in beautiful 


clusters, just as they come 
from the vine. For your 
convenience they are then 
stripped from the stems and 
packed, seeded or seedless, 
im cartons, ready for use 


to your family’s appetite, and the 
variety they crave—simply by 
adding raisins! 

Use lots of raisins—you can do 
it inexpensively, for they are 
cheap this year. Use them, not 
only for their goodness, but for 
their healthfulness and nourish- 
ment. Sun-Maids are rich in 
elements the body needs. They 
help make laxatives unnecessary. 


Send for free recipe book 


Don’t fail to try the recipe, given above, 
for Sun-Maid Raisin-apple Pie! And for 
the easiest and surest way of preparing 
many other tempting dishes, new and old, 
send for the free book, “Recipes with Rai- 
sins.” Simply fill in the coupon and mail. 


* OK 


Nore: Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by 
some 16,000 individual growers with vine- 
yards averaging only 20 acres each. 
‘Twelve years of effort in producing only 
the best, most perfect raisins under the 
Sun-Maid name has resulted in their 
supplying 85 per cent of all the raisins 
now used in this country. 






Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 
Dept. A-403, Fresno, Calif. 

Please send me a copy of your free 

book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 










Gold Hands 


intangible thing, that defense of pride, that 
secret brightness. It was—money. Oh, I know 
now how little the money I could make from 
the weir means, compared with . . . But I 
did not know, then. I went to the weir. I kept 
the net in repair. I sold the fish. By the 
time I was grown and free, I thought, I would 
have more money, more gold, than any one else 
around here. And then— 

“Then—you came. Yes, we were children. 
At the beginning. Not at the end. You were 
right—life did begin then. I knew, when you 
were gone. There was another gold. I had seen 
it in you.” 

“Never in me!” 

“Ves. Gentle things—and_ gentlenesses. 
Things and ways I had never encountered 
before. I saw there was another world beyond 
the village here, and I wondered so about it! 
I met Miss Susan another time; she had come 
to the fish-house for fish. She asked, as she was 
going: ‘Well; what has become of the gold 
hands? Have you kept them bright and clean?’ 
I told her—told her what I wanted—and she 
helped me.” 

“Bless her!” he said. 

“She told me there was a gold of the mind, 
gold that one could store up. She told me that 
Id find; in-books, many things that I should 
never be able to find for myself elsewhere. 
So—I read.” 

“So that’s the explanation—!” 


VASCA turned her head and looked at him. 

- “But there was something else,” she said. 
“Tt’s what I’ve—got to tell you. What I’ve got 
to make you—see.”’ 

The color had returned to his face during her 
narration; now, at the look in her eyes, his face 
hardened again. ‘Tell me,” he said, and took 
his arm from her waist. 

“Oh—there’s no need to tell you! You 
know!” 

“Go on,”’ he commanded hoarsely. 

“Gold—the real gold—it’s not a shining 
metal, not a hard thing, not pride, not a mere 
defense! It’s not the symbol of the rich things 
of the world! It’s here—oh, my love, my love! 
Here, in me and in you! Something we can’t 
alloy with meanness, with cowardice, or by 
failing those we’re bound to.” 

“Vasca!” he cried; he sprang up, walked a 
pace or two, came and sat down again, leaning 
forward with his head in his hands. 

_ “You see! You, too, know what it is!” 

“T do not know! It is not true! The only 
truth there is for me—and for you!—is that 
we love each other! Nothing else counts— 
nothing?’ 

“My love, my dear— 

“What-are you trying to do? You’re not like 
other women! You’re not afraid! You’re not 
drawing back because you—” 

“T am not drawing back! I’m going on.” 

He was on his knees beside her, his face 
alight. “My love—Vasca!—my love!” 

She took his face between her hands. 
“Going on,” she said again, her eyes dark with 
pity and tenderness; but he read something 
else in her look, too. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean—because you have 
it in your own soul, too.. We must go.on. You 
have a great trust, now. Do you think it is not 
mine, as well? Could I see you fail—share your 
failure? No. We go on—on. There is nothing 
else for you or me. That is our gold—our 
bright thing that goes before us, the thing we 
can not fail.” 

He was silent a moment, then he asked, 
“You mean you are not coming with me?” 

Her face quivered. 

He sprang up, stood over her. “‘Gold—!’’ he 
laughed. Well—it’s hard enough, God knows! 
A mean pride of righteousness—what the 
world calls righteousness! You deny the great 
thing because of that,” 

She spoke gently. “I have told you! That 
gift—of myself—would be so small a thing 
when I have made the greater one!” 
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Quick Quaker cooks in 
3 to 5S minutes 


Steaming oats, the world’s premier vigor breakfast, hot, 
flavory and enticing! Have them now every day- 


Quaker Oats experts have perfected a new Quaker Oats— 
Quick Quaker. And this new style makes oats the quickest 
breakfast dish. 


Quicker than toast! 


Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in three to five minutes. ~ 


Quicker than toast—ready to serve before the coffee. 


Simply ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. He has two 
styles of Quaker now: the style you’ve always known and the 
Quick. 

* * * 

Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. Same 
Queen oats, big and plump from which we get but 10 pounds 
of flakes from the bushel. 

The only difference is that the grains are cut before flaking, 
rolled very thin and partly cooked. And these small flakes 
cook faster. 

All that rare Quaker flavor. All the good of hot breakfasts, 
quick. 

Today, try Quick Quaker. But be sure you get the real 
Quaker brand. So look for the picture of the Quaker on the 
package. 


Your grocer has both kinds—say which you prefer 
Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 


REGULAR 


Quaker 
Oats 


the kind you have alwaysknown 


In using advertisements see page 6 


Hot Breakfasts Quick | 
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_and many other uses for 


FAB 





Use FAB for baby’s gar- 
ments which must be clean 
and soft. Baby Hospitals 
advise boiling diapers to 
prevent rash. 











Thin hosiery wears better 
if washed often. With FAB 
you need not rub. Do not 
dry over radiator or stove, 





Delicate china and glass 
washed with FAB are shin- 
ingly clean. And your 
hands will stay soft and 
smooth, 


















COLGATE & CO., Dept. 265. 
199 Fulton Street, New York City 
I am enclosing 4c in stamps 

Please send me my box of 
FAB. My grocer is out of it. 








Name 







“Address 


Town Ss 








My grocer is 


Address 


(Write in the margin if necessary) 
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There is a Better Way 
to Wash Woolens 
this Winter 


Any soap will take dirt out. But only cer- 
tain qualities in soap will preserve the 
flexible, natural texture of fine woolens 
and knitted suits—and their fluffy 
warmth, too. 


FAB, the soap flakes made with cocoanut-oil, 
gives soft, silky suds that flow freely back and 
forth through the cloth without rubbing. 
FAB dissolves completely—there are no bits 
left to stick to the threads and spot or 
mat them. 


The only way you can find out how good 
FAB is, is by using it. You can do this 
easily. If your grocer happens to be out 
of FAB, mail the coupon. We will send 
you a box of these modern soap flakes, 
enough for several washings of your fine 
woolen things. 


A New Help Is Now Offered You 


If you have any puzzling questions about 
how to wash this or that article, let us 
advise you. Our answer to your letter will 
be based on years of experience with soaps 
and washing, by this great soap house, 
established more than a century ago. 
Address FAB Household Service, Colgate 
& Co., Department 265, 199 Fulton Street, 
New York City. 


COLGATE’S 





SAFE SOAP-FLAKES FOR 
EVERYTHING WASHABLE 
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Gold Hands 


He was by her side again. ‘There is no 
greater!” 

“Ah, yes! Faith—and sharing of the search.” - 

“The search—?” 

“Oh, don’t you see—that is the great thing— 
that? To go on, with something clean and 
bright within you, something that never can 
be tarnished, seeking, searching, searching? 
You say my gold i is hard! But it isnot. Shining © 
—yes! That is what counts—to have a clear 
light in your soul, and to go on and on—and 
on—to something that is always beyond, and 
always beautiful. Don’t you see?” 

“You want me to go back to hell. With that 
woman. To the misery she’s wrapped me in, 
inhibitions, impotence.” 

“What do they amount to? What do they 
matter? I—I have been an outcast, always— 
pointed at, laughed at, avoided. But I’ve had 
gold in my heart—and you have it. Truth— 
that is it, truth! Truth leading one on.’ 

“You want me to leave you! I should be 
failing you—denying the best there is—!’ 

“No. Not failing me. Because—you have 
what I have. Love—yes. But more than that. 


| We share it. You will always have it.” 


He put his arms about her, rested his head on 
her breast. “I can’t! God—I can’t!’ she heard 
him say, and he felt her hands on his hair, 
tenderly, like a mother’s. 


RESENTLY she said: ‘“Dear—look up! 
There—out there! The sun is going 
down . . . See—it has gone! But above— 


look!—above, far above, there’s the afterglow. 
The promise of what the sun will bring back 
That will be for—your son.’ 

“You would make me do this—give you up— _ 
give up all you are for the sake of a child not 
born?” ; 

“No. Not for his sake. For yours. He is the 
symbol. You will do it for the sake of what is 
in your soul and mine, what we dare not fail, 
dare not tarnish. Oh, my dear—meet what you 
call the sordidness, the pettiness—see it 
through—go on w ith life, not try to eacaps it, 
to hide from it, even—even—with—me.” 

“But for us—? Vasca! For us?” 

“We must not think of that. It’s—the oo 
—we must think of. The bright thing at the 
end. The thing we work for and live for—and 
so, have it always in our souls.” 

“But what is it? What is it?” he cried. ‘ 

She pressed his head close to her heart, her 
hands on his face. ‘“Ah—if we knew, we should 
have found it! You thought your mystery was 
love. But it’s not. ‘Love is only the curtain 
that hides it, keeps it sacred, away from the 
eyes of the world. It is something to lay one’s. 
hand upon the curtain. But it’s more, more, to 


.| go on, searching—and still searching! To-meet 


the clean winds with a clean heart. To answer 
the sun with a flash from one’s own soul. To 
follow the path—no matter what the tides may 
be—toward that place where the sky and the 
water meet, where there is light.” 

“There would be no light,” he said, his voice 
choking. 

“Yes.” He felt her tears on his face. “Yes. 
Because there would be truth. And faith: And 
—a standing firm—not failing—our—gold. ‘ 
the end, we would have that.” ~~ 

“God—the end! But before Lorie s 

“Before it—your son. The one who is to 
carry on the search, he and the others to come 
after him. It is your part to speed him on. 
Perhaps that is all any one can do—to speed on 
the next one .. . Oh! Give him a clean 
start! Give him our shining gold in his soul! 
Teach him to turn his face to the wind and to- 
stand—free and not afraid—in the sunlight! 
You can not deny him that! He is your pledge, 
your promise—that you can not fail. It is your 
part to point out the search to him. He will 
not know it, not find it, without you.” 

Vou found rb? 

“But I had you. Always I had you.” 

“And you are putting me away from you! 
Taking yourself away from me!” 

“No. Never that. Never. You have what I 


How Much Per Year 
Do You Pay Kor Slippers? 


VERYONE admits the high quality of genuine 

Daniel Green Comfy Slippers. They know that low- 
priced slippers are not so good, but they hesitate to pay 
the slight extra cost for value they cannot readily see. 
































As a matter of fact, unless you are careless with your 
money you cannot afford to buy these low-priced slippers, 
if you make your comparison on the one right basis of 
“‘mileage’’ or the length of satisfactory service they will 
give. 


So that you can prove what thousands of women have 
found out—that genuine Daniel Green Comfys are 
cheaper in the long run, we have devised this plan: With 
every pair of Comfys comes a ‘‘Mileage’’ Slip with a 
space in which you or your dealer can write down the 
date of sale. 


Keep this slip; it is not only your assurance of entire 
satisfaction, but it becomes an actual proof of the 
““mileage’’—the extra months of wear that Comfys will 
give you. 


There is such a wide variety of colors, fancy fabrics, and 
style effects in Daniel Green Comfy Slippers, that many 
women keep several pairs handy. Your dealer will be 
glad to show you these newer Daniel Green creations, and 
explain this new “‘mileage’’ test that so effectively proves 
their economy. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOECOMPANY 


DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK 


New York Sales Office: Chicago Sales Ofiice: Boston Sales Office: 
116 East 13th St., 189 West Madison St., 10 High St. 


Daniel Green 
Comfy slippers 
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“Onyx” Hosiery Inc. - » Manufacturers + - New York 





The delightful consciousness of being well dressed 
depends on perfection in every detail 

And stockings are not the least of details. Your ankles bear eloquent 
witness to your taste in dress. Choose inferior stockings and you will be all 
too keenly aware of lingering, critical glances. Choose the clear, even silk 
of “Onyx Pointex” stockings, with their gracefully designed heel reenforce- 
ment, and you may walk serenely conscious of the perfection of your hosiery. 
The “Onyx Pointex” feature is made only in the “Onyx” brand, and is always 
so marked on the heel of each stocking. 


Department stores and specialty shops are always glad to show 
you the many styles in which “Onyx Pointex” hose are made. 


“Onyx” Hosiery 





Reg US.Pab Orrice 


‘““Pointex”’ 


REG, U. S, PAT. OFF. 
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Gold Hands 


have—what you gave me. It is one thing, 
complete, never to be made anything else. It 
is gold—oh, my dear!—gold! The part in you 
that will still be gold, and the part in me! 
And at the end—’’ 

His arms held her close. “Vasca! Vasca!”’ 

“Tt is something I learned from grand- 
father,” she said. “To have something—at the 
end. That is all it comes to. There, at the end, 
it is not things that count. Not possessions. 
Not achievement. Something that is all your 
own, something in your soul. Then—if it is 
a going on—not really an end—then it will 
be something to take with you, like your 
bright sword and your shining banners. Or—if 
it is only’a going over—as though one stepped 
off the bluff there, and there were no 
sandy beach, no sea—then, at the last, up to 
the very end, to have had it, shining—and 
clean.” 

For long minutes they stayed there, his arms 
about her, his head on her breast. She was 
looking out to the sea, tears on her face un- 
heeded. Evening came, wrapped them about, 
blotted and blurred the rest of the world, left 
them as alone as though they were man and 
woman just emerged from the travail of crea- 
tion, cast up from,stress to quietude, as yet 
unawakened to life. 

At last he found her hands, pressed their 
palms against his face . 


DAN BIDWELL stood, unhappy and 

puzzled, beside the cart in front of Vasca’s 
house. A trunk was in the cart, and a cloak 
over the seat; the door of the house stood open. 
Dan took a step or two forward. 

“Want I should help you any?” he asked. 

Vasca smiled at him. “It’s all done, Dan.” 

She turned for a last look at the room; the 
sunlight lay on the floor in a broad streak, 
every chair was in its place, every book on its 
shelf. - : 

_ “IT wish you didn’t feel you got to go, Vasca,” 
said Dan Bidwell. ‘‘Seems funny to be going 
away without knowing where you're going to.” 

“Tl write to you when I know. You're so 
kind, Dan.” 

He shifted his weight from one foot to the 
other. ‘Don’t you think maybe you could 
change your mind and stay, Vasca? I—I wisht 
you—would.” 

She shook her head. “TI couldn’t. No, Dan.” 

“Well . . . I always said—you ain’t like 
anybody else, Vasca.” 

A shadow passed over her face, softening it. 
“T think that’s just what Iam. Like—every- 
body else.” 4 

“Well, then—” 

“No, Dan. That wasn’t true. I have to go. 
Maybe that’s the difference—that I have to 

ie 

She closed the door, turned the key in the 
lock, gave it to him. ‘There!” she said. “It’s 
in your care, Dan.” 

“Yes, and the fishin’s in my care, too. I’m 
not going to do the way you said, and just take 
it over for myself. I’m going to put by half the 
money in your name.” 

“No need to—dear, kind Dan. I have enough 
to last a long time, and I think there will be 
ever so many ways of earning more.” She had 
mounted to the seat of the cart and taken the 
reins. 

“JT wish you’d just let me come to the 
station with you,” said Dan Bidwell. “Tt don’t 
seem right, you setting off alone like that.” 

“T have to. Don’t you worry, Dan, or feel sad 
_ or anything. It’s the way I have to do. I'll 
leave old Ned there. You'll come after him— 
and you'll be good to him.” 

“Yes,” Dan Bidwell said. ‘“Well—good- 
? 


She smiled at him and turned her face 
toward the road ahead. Not once did she look 
back at the low gray house and the man 

standing there, but only at the road ahead. It 
wound down-hill, but, beyond, there would be 
other roads. 

THe END 


Natural continuous 
cleaning ~not merely 
occasional brushing 


This tooth paste increases 
the natural protective 


fluids of the mouth 


The glands of the mouth furnish 
natural protective cleansing for the 
mouth and teeth. 

Brushing the teeth, even though 
you do it thoroughly several times a 
day, gives only a temporary cleans- 
ing. The acids of decay start form- 
ing again as soon as you hang up 
your toothbrush. 

But the mouth glands neutralize 
the acids as fast as they form— 
flushing the mouth and teeth thor- 
oughly all the time. This is the saf- 
est and surest cleansing your teeth 
can have, for it is the method nature 
provided. 

It is necessary, however, to give 
the glands help. Our soft modern 
diet does not require sufficient chew- 
ing to exercise the glands and keep 
them working. 


The gentle stimulation 
the salivary glands need 


Pebeco does more than clean the 
teeth temporarily. It gently stimu- 
lates the mouth glands so that they 
work normally. 

The alkaline fluids from these 
glands flow through the mouth in 
between the teeth where the tooth- 
brush cannot reach, neutralizing the 
acids as fast as they form. 

Pebeco leaves your whole mouth 
in a healthy, live condition—your 
gums, your palate—the entire oral 
cavity. Some physicians say its 
tonic effect extends even to the 
tonsils. 

Pebeco cleans and polishes the 
teeth as thoroughly as any denti- 
frice can. It cannot scratch the en- 
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Sound white teeth are important to 
your appearance and they directly 
affect your health. Pebeco cleansand 
polishes your teeth as thoroughly as 
a dentifrice can. It leaves your 
whole mouth tingling with clean- 
liness and health—stimulating the 
natural cleansing process to keep 
your teeth safe. 


he feet 


amel, or injure the edges of the gums 
or delicate membranes of the mouth. 


Pebeco is manufactured only by 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 50catall druggists. 


Send the coupon for free sample tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
Dept. C2 635 Greenwich Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Send me free your new large sized 


sample tube of Pebeco and your booklet 
which explains the importance of the 


mouth glands in keeping the mouth 
healthy and the teeth white and strong. 


In using advertisements see page 6 143 





THIS HOUSE IS SHOWN 


in our new de luxe brochure containing eleven orher original 
designs of similar rare beauty 






Ree ANS today’s trend away from various house 
types that have become commonplace, we commis- 
sioned an architect of exceptionally high qualifications in 
residential design, to create exclusively for us, a series of 
twelve houses ranging in size and cost from modest to 
| substantial. 


These have been arranged in a 32-page brochure of agree- 
ably large size and artistic quality such as to place it far 
in advance of contemporary builders’ literature. Sufficient 
space has been provided to allow the architect full latitude. 
in details of perspective drawings and floor plans—an 
; advantage affording the greatest ease in studying interior 
| Space and arrangement. 















| Supplementing these designs and the architect’s com- 
ments regarding each, is an interesting and instructive 
account of —A4rkansas Soft “Pine and its many individual 
advantages to the home builder. There are many helpful 
hints on construction, mention of common mistakes to be 
avoided, how to puta beautiful and lasting finish on wood- 
work and so on. In short it is a refreshingly new (and pro- 
fessional) viewpoint on home building which those 
seriously interested in building cannot afford to overlook. 


















The edition will be ready for distribution about April 1st 
but your order should be sent immediately. The price is One 
Dollar, postpaid. We will also send you complimentary, 
on request, a copy of “The Vogue of Painted Woodwork 
and Arkansas Soft Pine” together with a set of samples 
showing six beautiful finishes, including the now popular 
tint enamels. Write now, while the idea is warm. 









Arkansas Soft Pine is a trademarked wood 
sold by dealers and planing mills East of the Rockies 








ge, ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
3 216 “Boyle Building + Little Rock, Arkansas 
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M. E. HEWI 


In the bedroom above, an intelligent 
use of a decorative border is shown 


Remodeling the Back- 
ground 


(Continued from page 36) 


furniture an air of distinction. Considering, 
therefore, the vital importance of the back- 
ground, it is advisable to spend money on 
setting it right, rather than on the furniture, 
if the amount available for outlay is limited. 

Let us begin with the floor. If it is past 
redemption by paint or stain, it will at least, 
after it has been planed to an even surface, — 
afford a foundation for a thin top-floor. The 
boards of this top-flooring should be laid 
either at right angles to, or diagonally across, 
the boards of the old floor underneath, never 
parallel with them. As this top-flooring is 
only about a half-inch, or less, thick, it 
should be made of some hard wood. For 
all-round purposes, oak is probably the best. 
It may remain in ts natural color, or be 
slightly darkened by stain, shellacked, and 
then waxed. The ready-prepared wax polishes 
are good, and a small quantity, well rubbed 
in, will go a great way. The floor will thus ac- 
quire an increasingly mellow tone and surface. 

A fairly good original floor of soft wood may 
often be made presentable by planing it 
smooth, stopping up cracks and holes with 
putty or crack-filler, and then painting or 
staining it any color desired. After a light 
coat of shellac, it may also be waxed. 

Next, the walls, fireplace and woodwork 
claim attention. If there is any outstanding 
feature of fireplace or woodwork that is hope- 
lessly bad, and it defies all attempts either to 
hide it or successfully to disguise it, eliminate 
it without further ado. 

The fireplace or the mantel is usually the 
seat of worst affliction. If it is merely a mantel 
set to glorify a hot air register, and is too bad to 
be redeemed by painting or by removing some 
of its protuberances, take it out altogether, 


Besides hiding the radiator, this 
screen also acts as a serving table 
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COURTESY OF TUTTLE BAILEY CO, 
























































New and Wonderful Comfort 
Given to Stylish Shoes 


Johansen, after 50 years 
of creating stylish shoes, adds a wonderful comfort 
to the style tor which he is famous 














TYLE isn’t all the clever woman arch. Flexible to flex with every move- 
asks for. She is weary of merely sty- ment of your foot. With every step 
lish shoes that endanger her feet or both actions are called into play. The 
even hold a hint of foot discomfort. illustrations show how Feeture Arch 
Yet she will not give up style. And shoes do these two essential things. 
she is right. Feeture Arch shoes are so stylish, so 
Johansen shoes, for 50 yearsamong dainty and graceful that you will never 
the most stylish in America, have been suspect such wonderful comfort. But 
given a comfort feature that every foot __ the very first step tells the story. And 


RIGID AND FLEXIBLE BOTH! 


Some shoes are rigid—and they are good shoes. 
Some are flexible—and they are good. Johan- 
sen Feeture Arch Shoes are both and both 


actions are required with every step you take. 


THE FEETURE-FIT HEEL 


—shaped to hold your heel gently and firmly. 
No slipping. No gaping. Always fits exactly! 








is grateful for—the Feeture Arch. 


The Feeture Arch, hidden adroitly 
in the light and graceful sole, is both 
rigid and flexible. Rigid to support your 


they need no “breaking in.” 


Write for nearest dealer’s name and 
free descriptive booklet, ‘Comfort Plus 


Style.”’ 


JOHANSEN BROS. SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





“They Have Made Fashion Comfortable 
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A beautiful and practical top 
for dresser or table 


| ie WAS a happy thought that prompted the first 
interior decorator to use Plate Glass as a pro- 
tection to a finely polished table-top. For it proved 
to be not only a protection, but an actual improve- 
ment to the table’s beauty. 






Plate Glass enriches the most beautifully pol- 
ished top. Its clear body and gleaming surface 
catch and reflect lights and shadows like a deep, 
still pool of water. 


Plate Glass protects the dresser-top from the 
disfiguring stains of perfumes and toilet waters. 
On the buffet and serving table, Plate Glass is an 
indispensable protection from hot dishes and liquids. 


Your glass dealer or hardware man will measure 
your tables and dressers and deliver the Plate Glass 
cut in the exact shapes and sizes, with edges nicely 
CRS rounded and smoothed. Fit all your tables and — 
Sais Like iF dressers with Plate Glass. It is far less expensive 
: than refinishing the tops. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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Remodeling the Back- 
) ground 


and have the wall where it was, plastered. 
If there is a fireplace opening, the task is 
more grateful and interesting. If not easier, 
there is certainly more incentive to the effort 
of redemption. 

To take an extreme instance, let us imagine 
a room disfigured by one of the creations in 
mahogany or golden oak which overran the 
countryin the’eighties—a grotesque superstruc- 
ture towering from the mantel well up to 
the ceiling, multitudinous. pillars, pilasters, 
niggling shelves surrounded by spoolturned 
galleries, and grilles backed with mirrors, all 
surmounting a facing about the fireplace aper- 
ture composed of sickly greenish or baby blue 
tiles restrained by brass bands. With such a 
horror present, it is useless to try to furnish 
any room attractively. There is only one thing 
to do. Hew it down ruthlessly. This may be 
a major operation in decorative surgery, but 
therein lies the room’s only salvation. The 
game will be worth the candle. Temporizing 
in such a case, with half measures, is futile 
and an utter waste of time and money. 

Next, plaster up the scar above the mantel 
and put in a fireplace of good design. The 
illustration on page 37 shows a charmingly sim- 

ple mantel placed in a remodeled farmhouse: 
For the over-mantel decoration, in lieu of the 
former nightmare of joinery and mirrors, one 
can place an appropriate hanging on the 
chimney jamb, or a picture, or a proper mirror. 

Another feature potent for trouble-making 
is the radiator. There is no denying the fact 
that it is an ugly piece of machinery and ought 
to be concealed. It is disastrous to a room’s 
appearance, and just as illogical as it would be 
to exhibit in the drawing-room a photograph 
of the boiler in the cellar. As machinery, the 
radiator ought to be caged in some sort of 
cabinet, and whether it is beneath a window 
or in some other position, this can be done 
without impairing the radiator’s heating effec- 
tiveness. A carpenter can work this trans- 
formation at little expense, as seen in the 
illustrated treatment in a simple dining-room 
where the radiatorscreen acts also as a serving- 
table. 

If the woodwork is extremely annoying in 
its lines, it may be necessary to remove a por- 
tion of it—sometimes so-called ornamental 
parts of it are structurally superfluous, and 
surgery can be applied without harming ‘the 
rest—or it may be advisable to replace it by a 
trim of less insistent character. eae? 


Paper, Paint, and Paneling 


The walls themselves are comparatively 
easy to manage through the agency of paint, 
paper, or paneling, and there are various well- 
known or easily learned methods of giving 
greater apparent height, to reduce too great 
height, or to correct sundry other defects. 
The subject of paneling is too extensive to be 
entered upon here, but it will not be amiss to 
suggest that one convenient and inexpensive 
way to introduce effective paneling is to apply 
“decorator’s canvas” to the walls and then use 
wooden moldings to form the panels of the 
shape and size desired. The whole surface is 
then painted. The illustration at bottom of 
page 37 shows a living-room so treated. 

In another illustration the use of wood 
panels and papered walls is shown. Here an 
attractive early American atmosphere is at- 

- tained, together with an authentic background 
for some very good furniture. However, in 
the case of a more limited income, the panels 
on either side of the fireplace might be papered 
like the other walls and only the over-mantel 
paneled. 

Bad ceilings are not apt to cause so much 
trouble as other features, but if difficulties 
occur that can not be met by paper or paint, 
there is always a possibility of using a wall- 
board or “decorator’s canvas,” covering and 
concealing the joints with wooden moldings, 
to give the effect of a simple paneled ceiling. 








Why You Can Buy this 
$2500 Lamp for Only $592 


The Decorative Arts League actually spent that amount 
for the model of a lamp which would be the last word 
in beauty of design and execution—that they might 
offer reproductions of it at a price within reach of all 
who appreciate artistic creations for everyday use. 


UST as the craftsmen of olden times con- 

trived to make their creations as lovely 
as they were useful, so artists today have been 
won over by the Decorative Arts League to 
the fashioning of beautifully wrought articles 
for everyday use. Naturally, one of the first 
things to engage their attention has been the 
designing of a medium-sized table lamp to 
replace the usual inharmonious commercial 
product. 


ever advertised to the public, and it is only 
occasionally that some special achievement 
like the Bishop Lamp is announced, in order 
to increase the membership among discrimi- 
nating people. 


Sent Without Money In Advance 


All you need do to get this delightful lamp, 
however, is to sign and mail the coupon. 
When the postman delivers the lamp, simply 
give him a $1 deposit (plus 


Under the auspices of the Art 
Alliance of America and the 
Decorative Arts League, a na- 
tional exhibition was held, in 
which artists from ali over the 
country entered their designs. 
Large enough cash prizes were 
offered to attract the finest 
talent, and a jury of eminent 
artists and critics selected the 
lamp that in their judgment 
was the acme of beauty and 
utility. 


$2500 For One Lamp 


The result was the now 
famous and altogether charm- 


Brings Beauty and Good 


Taste to Any Home 


This delightful lamp is 
16% inches high and the 
shade is 13 inches in diam- 
eter. The graceful base is 
cast in medallium of rich, 
statuary bronze finish. The 
parchment shade, so much 
in vogue just now, is de- 
signed as a unit with the 
lamp. It is in tones of gray- 
gold-brown vraded into 
ivory brown, with dark 
bands around the flare and 
edge bound with strips of 
dull brass that make it as 
durable as it is charming. 
Being of neutral tone, it 
will harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. For oil, 
gas or electricity. 


postage) just as an evidence of 
good faith. Keep the lamp for 
five days, see it in use, study 
its effect. At the end of that 
time, either send $4.90 to com- 
plete the full payment, or return 
thelampand get your deposit re- 
funded. Examine it thoroughly, 
compare it with the lamps you 
could get at the same or even 
higher prices in the shops. Then 
decide whether you can afford 
to let slip by the opportunity 
of getting such an exquisite 
lamp so inexpensively. 


Send the coupon today. Be- 





ing lamp submitted by Miss 
Mary Bishop, which the Decorative Arts 
League secured at a cost of over $2500, as 
the one design unmistakably supreme for its 
purpose. 


The League has always-held that artistic 
lamps need cost no more than drab, common- 
place ones, so they were willing to spend so 
much money on one lamp, that they might 
sell duplicates of it for as low a price as $5.90. 


The sole reason the League is able to sell 
it so reasonably is because it has a “corres- 
ponding membership” of people who are in- 
terested in learning about artistic new things 
for the home that they might never hear of 
otherwise, and in buying them at such re- 
markably low’prices they could not possibly 
equal thera elsewhere. Such a membership 
costs nothing and involves no obligations of 
any kind. Few of the League’s offerings are 








come a member of the League 

and get this beautiful lamp while you can. 

NOW—before you forget it. Decorative Arts 

League, Dept. 33, 505 Fifth Avenue, New 

York City. 

Decorative Arts League, Dept. 33 

505 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

_ You may send me the Mary Bishop Lamp. When 

it comes, I will pay the postman $1 deposit (plus 

postage). If I am not delighted with it, I will re- 

turn it at the end of 5 days and you agree to refund 

my deposit. If I do not return it then I agree to 

send you the $4.90 still due on the purchase price. 
Please enter my name as a corresponding mem- 

ber of the League with the understanding that it 

entails no obligation. 


ie es ee 


Address 


Oe ot Electricity .......2.... 
(Please check the kind you want) 
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Tes the wise way ~ 
Jts the Fairy way / 


OR generations—in millions of homes 

of refinement and g00d taste—it’s been 
the Fairy? way! The way to genuine 
cleanliness and skin health. 


The fragrant Fairy? lather is balm to 
sensitive skins. Nothin, in it to offend 
or irritate. If you have a tender skin, 
Fairy? Soap—the easy rinsing soap—is 
the soap to use. 

‘The handy oval cake is most conveni- 
ent. It fits the hand. It wears to a thin 


wafer without breaking}—which makes 
the Fairy? way the economical way. 


Will you try it for the toilet-—for the 
bath? 


It’s white! It’s pure! It floats! 


FAIRY 
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A House for You 


(Continued from page 35) 


its depth. For a two-story house, the height, 
using modest elevations and keeping low to the 
ground, will be, from level to eaves, about 
18 to 20 feet; to create a wide-spread effect, 
it would be desirable to have a width not less 
than 4o feet. Add to that the minimum 
width of 12 feet for a one-car garage, and a few 
feet for a lawn border, and you will arrive at a 
desirable minimum width for the site of from 
60 to 70 feet. The appearance of width can be 
greatly added to if the house is kept shallow, 
a proportion of two widths to one depth being 
most desirable, but usually not obtainable on 
a rather narrow lot. 

The garden front is open to the south- 
east. In this case we shall have all our main 
rooms face the garden, to catch all the east- 
ern and southern sun rays. Just as flowers 
turn to the sun, so should a good house, when- 
ever it has a chance. Facing the street, we 
have nothing but the hall and the study, the 
idea being that the owner is at his office during 
the day and will use his study mostly in the 
evening. 

The Lower Floor 

I now must decide what I shall aim at with 
my hall. There are too many instances 
where, in order to give a little more space to the 
living-rooms, the hall space has been reduced 
to an absolute minimum. ‘There are a few 
fortunate people who can afford to let the hall 
be the dignified forerunner of the wide rooms 
that open from it. Here we have something 


| between the extremes. 


The living-room has three exposures. It 
will always be cool and livable. The space 
around the chimney, as well as a.few other 
corners, is out of the general traffic of the 
room—it is very important to have in each 
room a few islands of this kind. Both living- 
and dining-room open on to the porch—every- 
thing is planned to beckon you out into the 
open, when the temperature is inviting—to 
have the open come into your rooms in winter- 
time. 

In the kitchen a few steps lead to the range: 
a few also to the ice-box, which is only a short 
distance from the dining-room table. This 
room, the real workroom of the house, was 
planned to make cooking and dishwashing as 
easy as possiole. There is kept together what. 
in the course of work, has to be in logical 
proximity. Near the sink is the gas range, 
the flue of which, a hollow tile with the inner 
dimensions of four inches by eight inches, con- 
cealed in the partition wall, leads up to the 
roof, 

In the alcove, there would be room enough 
ior the usual breakfast alcove furniture: the 
table, cramped in between two benches. But 
I think the fad of the breakfast alcove is over- 
done a little. After all, you do not go to the 
expense of building a roomy house in order 
to take most of your meals in a little hole six 
feet by six feet. There should be in every 
kitchen, though, a light and, if possible, sunny 
space, out of the way of general traffic of 
kitchen work, in which to place a seat and 
table. There some quiet work may be done 
—such as the preparation of vegetables, food, 
etc. Ifa maid is employed, she will take her 
meals there. While our kitchen alcove might 
be entirely devoted to this purpose, in my 
house plan I suggest having the electric ironer 
placed in it as well as a disappearing ironing 
board. When the ironer is not in use a moy- 
able seat may be turned out from the wall. 
The small table is removable. 

All the bedrooms have cross-ventilation. 
The balcony, cut into the roof which sweeps 
down to cover the porch, is a desirable addition 
to one of the larger rooms, the other one having 
an airy dressing alcove. A maid’s room and 
bath can be provided for in the attic, or, if 
preferred, the smallest bedroom may easily 
be modified to have a bath of its own. 

The exterior has some simple picturesque- 
ness, but none of the kind that is there only 
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The Dream Kitchen—Realized 


eA T some time or other haven’t you builded your dream kitchen, —a lovely, 
enchanting place that shimmered and shone in a mystic sunshine such as 
you had never seen on earth ? 





AZ 
CA 


It is a glowing, sunny room —a friendly room. It beckons in the early morning 
and is alive with activity during the evening hour. It is a room to live and work in. 
Its walls echo the contentment songs that sing in the heart of the housewife. 


And what a thrill when you realize that the dream kitchen might be made real. For 
the kitchen of her dreams lies within the easy reach of 
every housewife. 


Especially designed by C. C. Horn is this enchanting kitchen with Walls 
and ‘Door Trim light neutral blue green; Ceiling, light primrose yellow 
(same value as wall tint or lighter); Range, gray enamel; Furnishings, Copen- 
hagen blue enamel finish with brilliant panels (oval shaped) decorations on 
chair backs, table and panels of cabinet ; Window, plain net, dyed primrose 
yellow, with cretonne valance, colors yellow, blue, vermilion and green 


figure on black background ; Floor, black and gray linoleum tile. 


The Sterling Range, whether coal, gas or combination, is the cheery kind 
that glows with a friendly warmth. And because of its never failing faith- 
fulness, fills perfectly its place in the dream kitchen. 


Some Sterling Features : 
. Gray Enamel or Satin Black finish. 7. Large convenient warming closet. 


1 

2. Polished top requires no blacking. 8. Gas equipped with opened or closed 

3. Large door for feeding coal. “Klean-top.” 

4. Built-in combination water heater. Hot 9. Control lever changes oven from gas to 
water in § minutes with gas. coal or from coal to gas with one turn, 

5. Ash chute direct to cellar. 10. Reliable oven heat indicator. 

6. Acomplete coal range and acomplete 11. Large square oven. Patented flues make 
gas range, using only 36 inches of it bake evenly, no cool spots. 





kitchen space. 


x 
SILL STOVE WORKS, 
Rochester, N. Y. E } F NG 
Gentlemen: 


(Send nearest dealer’s name (Send information regarding Single Oven Combination Ranges [J Double Oven Combination Ranges (_] Gas Ranges 








D1 Coal Ranges _[_] Furnaces (Send kitchen decoration schemes Name ADDRESS 
THIS COUPON IS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN SECURING FURTHER INFORMATION 


In using advertisements see page 6 149 


“The Six Minute B 


Two minutes to beat up a creamy batter of 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour and water... three min- 
utes for the hot pan to puff them into delicate 
golden-brown cakes...a minute to serve. 9 When 
the provoking aroma of good pancakes greets a 
man in the morning... and he sits down to a 
plate of tempting, golden-brown Pillsbury cakes, 
his day’s as good as made. They’re completely 
satisfying . .. wholesome and substantial ... real 
food. Pillsbury quality ingredients, including the 
finest flours mixed and sifted to powder-fineness, 
make pancakes that really satisfy your pancake 


hunger. § A postcard request will bring “Better /@ 


Pancakes and How to Make Them.” 


Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour makes equally deli- 
cious cakes with a real old-fashioned buckwheat flavor. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 


Pill sbury’ 








Make This Test Yourself 


Pour alittle Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour into your hand and rub 
it—see its fine, velvety texture 
—its creamy-white color, due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flours, 
That’s why Pillsbury’s makes 
such delicious pancakes, 






Pancake Flour 
One of the family 
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A House for You 


for the sake of being picturesque It grows 
quite naturally out of the floor plans. To 
exemplify: To obtain the modest width of 
nine feet for my study, I have to crop out a 
little with it from the main bulk of the build- 
ing. For this outstanding house part I need a 
roof. Nothing more natural than that I should 
continue this roof to give protection to the 
entrance door. The shadow of this little roof 
is as picturesque as it is useful. Or—I want 
a maid’s room and bath in the attic—conse- 
quently I raise my roof at the place in ques- 
tion, and that results in a gable. Or—I want 
my pcrch to be open on three sides to have the 
air flow through abundantly, but I do not 
want it to have the appearance of a province 
of the house, disconnected from the mainland. 
So I let my house roof sweep down over the 


| outstanding porch, thereby creating the excuse 


for a little balcony off the bedroom. 

In order to display as much of the walls 
as possible, I cut the window openings to a 
minimum by using casement windows. By 
using casement windows that open entirely, 
instead of sliding windows that open to only 
half the amount of their surface, I can get just 
as much air with half the window space. The 
best proof that not all the light entering 
through sliding windows is desired is the fact 
that window blinds are almost universally 
drawn to half height during the daytime. 

Now, for the choice of material. This design, 
being very simple, could be executed in any 
material. We want a house low in cost, so I 
have suggested a shingled frame house painted 


-|ivory color. The graduated roof shingles are 


vari-colored, but only to a slight degree, brown 
tones intermingling with a few gray and blu- 
ish ones. The casement window frames are 
stained a dull brown; the shutters are of a 
grayish blue. A touch of interesting rough- 
ness is added by the use of field stone, as found 
in the neighborhood, for the base of the build- 
ing and the chimney, set in irregular bond 
with yellowish cement mortar. The base is 
finished off with a row of hand-made bricks 
of a dull, dark-red color. The pavement in 
front of the entrance, as well as the porch 
floor, is of flagstone, of sandstone or slate, 
with surrounding border of bricks laid on 
edge. 

The interior must harmonize with the furni- 
ture. I should suggest the wood finish of the 
main floor stained a warm, mellow brown and 
waxed. In the lower hall, possibly a_ brick 
floor. The floors of the first story are of hard 
wood, except the kitchen floor, to be covered 
with linoleum. I would also cover all bedroom 
floors with linoleum in fine, soft colors. The 
woodwork upstairs might be all ivory or, if 
carefully balanced with the rest of the color 
scheme, in light colors. 


Polly and Her Puppy 
(Continued from page 33) 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair 
of scissors and a rubber band. It is best to 
paste the whole sheet on a heavy piece of 
paper or cambric and put under a weight to 
dry, before cutting out. Cut the two slits 
marked A and B on the lower edge of the 
doll’s dress and cape. From the back of the 
doll insert one end of the rubber band in slit 
A, the other through slit B, and slip a bow 
through each loop to keep it from pulling out. 
Put your first two fingers through the rubber 
band at the back of the doll, and they will 
make cunning little legs for Polly to dance 
about with. Norte: See the illustration at 
top of the page. So that your fingers will 
appear to be the same length, roll one end of 
the paper shoes around and paste on or near 
the dotted line according to the size of your 
fingers. Attach the legs by inserting the tabs 
A—B in the slits A—B in the cape and dress 
from the front, after carefully removing the 
rubber band. ; 





G The age of woman's greatest charm 


It is an intereting fa that the age of woman’s greatest activity 
outside the home is also the age of her greatest attivity inside the home 


EVER BEFORE was there a greater desire for 

those things which make for comfort, 
cheerfulness and attractiveness in the home. 
And the woman chiefly responsible is the 
woman who has cultivated qualities which so 
many women overlook—the woman with 
the gift for human relationships. 


Go into the home of such a woman. Nei- 
ther the furniture, nor the hangings, nor the 
size of the rooms, impresses you half so much 
as the air of peacefulness and contentment 
which pervades everything. 


_ There is no sign of hurry or disorganization. 
There is nothing neglected. And especially 
is this true in the dining-room, for this wom- 
an knows the soothing qualities of the simple 
home meal. 


Those who eat in such a woman’s home 
are always sure of getting something new. 
And what a treat it is, in these days of so 
much sameness, to find the new and differ- 
ent thing on the attractive table! 


Because of the loyalty and friendship of 
these women, Premier Salad Dressing has 
gone from coast to coast and even into Eng- 
land and France. In more than a million 
homes it adds the new and different touch 
to the dainty repast. And its popularity is 
growing greater all the time. 


For the modern home-maker—the woman 
who takes delight in her home table as well as 


inher outside activities—we have a little book, - 


“Salads, Suppers, Picnics,” which we shall be 
glad to send to anyone on request. 


FRANCIS H. 
LEGGETT & 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





‘Premier Salad Dressing 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Real hard work—g-own greater than her strength— 
yet smilingly undertaken 


IT began on her wedding day—though neither 
he nor she really noticed it. 


How she loved to have everything in the 
house spotless! Curtains, table linens, sheets 
and towels. Her own dainty underthings. 
And especially everything he wore! 


That was her pride—and her happiness. 
And it was not too much to do. 


Then the babies came. 


And her tenderest care was to keep every 
tiny garment sweet and clean—each new little 
person the essence of freshness from his downy 
head to his tiny pink toes. 


Who could do it so well as she?—all with 
her own hands. 


BUT soon the babies grew and grew—into 
sturdy little rough-and-tumble boys, grimy 
smiling little girls who could not be denied 
their tumbling and their dirt—and it took all 
of her strength and vitality to keep this so 
much larger household in fresh clean linen 
week in and week out. 

Real hard work—grown greater than her 
strength—yet smilingly undertaken, because 
the urge within a woman to do for her own 
does not easily die. 


BUT does he like it? 
Think! 


Gradually you have been losing something 


Stop for a moment. 


that every member of your family needs — 
your vitality, your energy and enthusiasm. 
Steadily you have less and less of that best 
part of yourself to give them. 
swallowed up by your task. 

He notices the difference—long before you 
do. And the hurt of it is that he has never a 
glimmer of an idea of the size of the burden 
that is wearing you down. 

Even your bodily grace begins to go, under 
the constant drain of a task harder than any 
woman should bear. 


Tired arms, a slowing step, a tired back, a 
tired face—few men can bear to see these 


changes taking hold. 


They look on helplessly for hes do not 
understand. Then finally they settle down to 
accepting this unquestioning sacrifice from 
the Mother of the Home. 


But should she continue to make it? 


TODAY, the hardest part of the hardest 
task of woman—rubbing clothes to get them 
clean—is no longer necessary. 


A new soap—Rinso—has been produced 
that is freeing millions from that deadening, 
wearying part of their weekly task with the 
family wash. 

Turn to pagel156and-read all about Rinso, 
this wonderful new kind of soap that relieves 
you of the hardest work of washday. 


Advertisement 
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‘reply sizzled in his throat. 
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It has been- 


Wolf’s Off Day 


(Continued from page 29) 


scoffed Glure, having assured himself that the- 
cuff of his tweed coat had protected his hand 
from more than a graze from the slashing 
teeth. “Pshaw, man! What if it was the cat 
and not the cur? One Jicking, more or less, 
doesn’t matter to a dog.” 

“One injustice, more or less, matters,” said 
the Master, self-disgustedly. ‘I struck him and 
scolded him for something he didn’t do. ’m— 
I’m going out to look for him.” 

“Tf it comes to that,’’ observed Glure sourly, 
“he ought to have been licked within an inch 
of his life for pitching into me the way he did.” 

The Master’s mouth flew ajar. A red-hot 
But it died un- 
spoken, for the Mistress was saying: 

“Yes, please go and find him. You can make 
him understand it was a mistake. Please do.” 

Glure snorted in high derision. The Master 
ignored the grossly offensive sound and went 
forth on his quest of the collie. But Wolf was 
not in the house nor on the veranda nor in 
hail of the calling voice. 

Perhaps it is ancestral sub-memory that 
sends an unhappy collie to the woods for con- 
solation, even as sick collies creep to the woods 
to die. To the woods Wolf had gone now in his 
despondency. Loping across the rolling lawns 
he gained the lakeside meadow at The Place’s 
far end and thence plunged into the cool 
green of the forest. 

Here were giant oaks which had been giant 
oaks when ill-clad Continental militiamen 
camped in their shade a hundred and forty-odd 
years ago. Here, too, were thickets of witch- 
hazel and witch-elm and spicy sassafras 
clumps. Here, alas! were the barkless gray- 
white ghosts of a thousand big chestnut trees 
slain by the blight. 

Here, as well, were windfallen trunks, more 
or less decayed, where partridge and wood- 
pecker drummed and where pitying nature had 
flung a pall of soft trailing vines above the tree- 
corpses. Here were mysterious trails and holes 
and warrens. Here were a myriad scents fas- 
cinatingly perceptible to a collie, though too 
subtle for human nostrils to note. 


A BOVE all brooded the mystic hot hush of 

early midsummer afternoon. (Underfoot, of 
course, varying the lush loveliness of fern 
and moss and partridge-vine, were strewn 
occasional crumpled newspapers and greasy 
wooden dishes and picked chicken bones and 
other evidences of picnic desecration of God’s 
silent wilderness.) 

Today Wolf took no heed of alluring smells 


-nor of the scurry of rabbit nor the whirr of 


pheasant. His heart was sick within him. Not 
for the first time was he learning that life is 
bigger than those who must live it. In dis- 
grace with his deities and smarting under blows 
and black injustice, he ran on, without objec- 
tive, flitting through the shadows with the 
furtive sidewise gait of a timber-wolf. 

Then, suddenly, he halted in his run. His 
unguided feet had brought him near the high- 
road. Only a single fringe of trees separated 
him from it. And there he was brought up, 
standing, by the sound of sobs. Sitting dis- 
consolately against a tree-trunk, not fifty feet 
ahead of him, was a child. 

Two families from Montclair had_ gone 
picnicking, that day, in their two cars. The 
little girl of one family had wandered into the 
woods, picking wildflowers, after the rest had 
finished their roadside lunch. One of the cars 
startea homeward ahead of the other. The 
child’s parents supposed their daughter had 
gone in this, as sometimes she did. They had 
set off without her. 

When she returned to the road with her arm- 
ful of blossoms, she found herself deserted. 
Starting back into the woods in an illogical 
hope that her father might perhaps be looking 
for her there, she realized suddenly that she was 
lost. And she sat. down to cry. Here Wolf 
found her. 








“Constant washing of the hands and hasty drying (which means rapid evaporation 
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of moisture) dries out the natural oil of the skin and makes it crack and break” 


mother cannot save her hands - 
How are they to keep their beauty ? 


Work will not spoil your hands if you use the right 
safeguards 7 + it is neglect that does the damage 


A woman with children—a husband—a house to look 
aftet-—cannot think of her hands first— 


Meals to be got ready—babies to be tended—a 
thousand pressing needs that only she can satisfy— 


‘She cannot “‘save” her hands; they must serve her 
- all day long. 

But hands can be used and still kept beautiful. 
Housework is hard on the hands chiefly in being hard 
on the skin. Constant washing and hasty drying of 
the hands dries out the natural oil, so that the skin 
breaks and cracks, gets rough and hard. 


There is a way to counteract this wear and tear on 
the skin. Today thousands of women are keeping their 
hands smooth and soft as they go about their 
household tasks, by means of a preparation 
especially made to overcome dryness, chapping, 
or roughness of the skin. 

This preparation is Jergens Lotion, a product 
containing benzoin and almond, two of the 
most healing skin restoratives known. 

Benzoin has been used in medicine from time im- 
memorial for healing the skin and stimulating skin 
repair. Almond softens andwhitens the skin. In Jergens 


Lotion, benzoin and almond, together with other 
healing ingredients, form a clouded, silvery liquid— 
deliciously fragrant—which cannot be surpassed for its 
softening, whitening, and healing qualities. Your skin 
absorbs itinstantly—it leaves no disagreeablestickiness. 

Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in 
water—and that rough, chapped, worn look will disappear 


within a week. You will be proud of your hands instead of 
ashamed of them when you put onan evening dress. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles atatime! Keep one 
on your bathroom shelf to use for your face— keep another 
above the kitchen sink, so that it will be convenient when 
you have been using your hands for housework. 


* «am FreeO 
ree Offer 


x Send this coupon today and get a trial bottle — FREE! 








THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. ; 
401 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me FREE atrial bottle of Jergens Lotion 
and the booklet “Skin Care.” 














Name 


PAs cle ose ee eS 


If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 401 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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stalled with 4 chairs and 
table, as shown above, 
where space is available. 


































showing space used for 
ironing. The ironing board 
folds away above one of 
the chairs when notin use. 


Keep adding units 


as your kitchen needs them 











If you own a Kitchen Maid cabinet, you have the 
nucleus of the most convenient kitchen system ever 
devised. For you can set a closet for brooms — made to 
match the Kitchen Maid, in height, hardware and finish 
—right beside the cabinet. On the other side, you can 
have a cupboard with six shelves. Above —when you 
wish — you can put on more closet space. And if you 
need still more shelf space, you can keep on increasing, 
unit by unit, as desired. 

That’s what the Kitchen Maid makers have done for the owners 
of their cabinets. The same cabinet makers have designed and per- 
fected these new units. You can have the advantage of manufactur- 
ing economies, due to the volume of cabinets being made, It costs 
you no more to have this ultra-modern kitchen equipment than 
you'd pay for old-fashioned cupboards. 

Write for the book which describes this equipment, and also the 
“disappearing” ironing board — the Pulmanook, which is a folding 
breakfast nook —and many other interesting kitchen fitments. Get 
the facts —for your present home or a new one. 


WasmuTH-Enpicott Company, 1830 Snowden Street 
Andrews, <pe Indiana 


Qu 33} BE YOUR KITCHEN AID” 


MAI) 






“LET THE KITCHEN MAID 
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Wolf’s Off Day 


Forgetting his own sulks in the spectacle of a 
child’s grief, the collie trotted up to the young- 
ster, wagging his tail in friendly greeting. He - 
licked her wet cheeks with his pink tongue and 
patted at her lap with one white forepaw. 

The child looked up gratefully from her 
crying fit, glad of such company in this desolate 
place. She threw both arms around Wolf’s 
furry neck in a strangling hug. Then she bade 
him shake hands. To her delight he obeyed. 

Before she realized it, she had forgotten she 
was deserted, and she was reveling in a romp 
with this charming new acquaintance. She 
threw sticks for the dog to retrieve. She made 
him “speak” for a bit of cake she found in her 
pocket. She even taught him to play a primi- 
tive sort of hide-and-seek with her among the 
big tree-trunks. Then, urged on by the zest of 
exploration, and wholly without fear now that 
she had found so gallant an escort, she set 
forth on a woodland ramble with him. 


OR half an hour or more the two wandered 

in happy aimlessness through the fragrant 
warm woods. It was a wonderful exploring 
trip for them both. In the joy of it Wolf forgot 
his grievances and his sulks. 

Then, as they chanced to stroll near the 
highroad again, a big yellow-and-black butter- 
fly fluttered up from a clump of wild azaleas 
just ahead of them. The child cried out in 
delight, and gave chase. The butterfly flitted 
languidly out across the road, the child close 
behind. She was blind and deaf to everything 
except the pursuit. 

Wolf was not interested in butterflies. He 
trotted along at the little girl’s side, but with no 
thrill of the hunt. This, until she pattered out 
into the road. Then, all at once, he was on the 
alert. 

He knew the menace of the open road for 
dogs and for humans alike, in the juggernaut 
era of fast-driven motor cars. On this very 
curve, not a month earlier, a heedless puppy 
had been killed in scampering across. 

Unseen, beyond the trees which marked the 
bend, a motor car was whirring. The collie 
heard it. Then he saw its goggled beetle-nose 
thrust itself swiftly around the curve. 

With a bound Wolf caught up with the 
running child. He overtook her in mid-road. 
Here was no time for gentleness nor persuasion. 
Seizing the hem of her white dress, he tugged 
with all his wiry strength, pulling her backward 
and almost off her tired feet. 

The car sped past, not six inches from where 
he had dragged her to the road-edge, the driver 
slamming on his brakes and shouting fool- 
ishly. 

The first of the two picnic cars had had 
engine trouble ten miles down the line. The 
second car had caught up with it. The child’s 
parents discovered in horror that their daughter 
was not in the other car. Fearing she might 
have wandered far into the woods or even have, 
fallen into the lake, they had made their way 
back at lawless speed in search of her. 

Spinning around a bend, the father caught 
sight of his lost youngster directly in front of 
him. She was at the roadside, in the teeth-grip 
of a vicious dog which had seized her by the 
skirt and seemed to be pulling her into the 
bushes. 

Hand-brake and foot-brake skidded the carto 
a bumpy stop. Before it had fairly halted the 
father was overside. As he went, he caught up 
the heavy crank. 

Straight for Wolf he rushed, crank aloft. 
The dog saw him coming and loosed his grip on 
the child’s skirt, springing in front of her to 
guard her from this new danger. 

But, even as he sprang, he heard her cry in 
joy, “Daddy! Daddy!” 

And he knew this man was menacing him 
and not her. 

The crank whistled through the air in a 
skull-crushing blow for the dog’s head. But the 
dog was not there. With ridiculous ease Wolf 
eluded the clumsy weapon. The crank hit the 
asphalt road with a force that snapped its 
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A newly realized danger to growing boys 
and girls — mental fatigue! 


cA serious condition but one which proper care makes easy to avoid 


The hardest work we ever have to do is 
—growing! For little bodies grow big 
and strong, little minds develop only by 
ceaseless activity. 


There are many dangers to guard 
against in these growing years. One, 
the seriousness of which is only lately 
realized, is mental fatigue. 


This condition comes so gradually 
upon the growing child, that it often is 
unrecognized until complete exhaustion 
retards both physical and mental growth. 


School nurses and physicians are quick 
to read fatigue signs ina child. He is in- 
attentive, fidgetyandcannot concentrate. 
They tell us the greatest cause is this: 
The endless daily demands, both phys- 
ical and mental, which a child must meet, 
are using up more energy than is taken in. 


The greatest need of a growing child is 

energy. He must have not only a supply 

‘ for his daily needs 

but a reserve store 

upon which he 
can draw. 


Children, then, 
need food which 
is very rich in 
fF energy. But this 









Cream of Wheat Cookies 


¥% cup buttei 
14 cup sugar 
2 eggs 14 teaspoon salt 
1% cups flour 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
14 cup chopped nuts or raisins 
3 teaspoons baking powder 


Cream the butter; add sugar gradually and 
eggs well beaten. Mix and sift flour, baking 
powder, Cream of Wheat, salt and cinna- 
mon; then add nuts or raisins and combine 
the two mixtures. Drop by spoonfuls one 
inch apart on a buttered baking pan and 
bake in a_moderate oven. 


14 cup Cream of Wheat 
(uncooked) 


alone is not enough. It must also be so 
simple and easy to digest that none of 
this energy is wasted in extra work im- 
posed upon the stomach. 


An energy food easily digested 
With one familiar food you can supply 


Cyeam Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


the very combination so necessary here, 
—in Cream of Wheat! In it, rich energy, 
the full value of which is quickly avail- 
able because it puts so little work upon 
digestion! 


It is made of the heart of the best 
hard wheat—that part richest in energy 
elements which scientists call carbohy- 
drates. Of all food substances these are 
the easiest to digest. In fact, unlike 
many foods, digestion of Cream of Wheat 
begins in the mouth. 


Grown-ups, as well as children, need 
this same constant, generous source of 
energy for they, too, are subject’to fa- 
tigue. In Cream of Wheat you have a 
food which all the family needs! 


And with its practical value, you can 
also make it a delightful part of the meal. 
For it has so many delicious uses; not 
only as the always welcome breakfast 
cereal but in new dishes and desserts 
that add fresh interest to the daily menu. 


We have compiled a booklet of the 
many ways to serve Cream of Wheat— 
simple recipes but very pleasing. We 
will gladly send it to you, free, if you 
will fill out the coupon below. 


Send coupon for FREE recipe booklet 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me free a copy of your recipe book- 
let, “Thirty Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat 


City 2c. ccceceee ose eese ssc cer we sive 
G. H.—March 
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ind of soap 





dissolves instantly! 
Makes the water in your tubs “soap-sudsy” all through 


Soaks dirt out—saves you the hard work of rubbing 


A NEW soap that spares you the 
hardest work of washday! 


That soaks dirt out in its rich 
soap-suds! 


' At last you are relieved from hard 
rubbing. You don’t have to rub soap 
on your clothes to get them soapy 
and you don’t have to rub the soapy 
clothes to get them clean. 


Just soaking with Rinso gently 
loosens all the dirt. No more hard 
rubbing to force dirt out. No more 
wear and tear on yourself and your 
clothes. Cleansing Rinso suds gently 
dissolve the dirt from even the inmost 


fibers of the clothes you put to soak. 


Only the specially dirty places like 
cuff-edges, neckbands or the seats and 
knees of rompers need a little dry 
Rinso sprinkled on them and a light 
rubbing between your fingers. Then 
you rinse it all thoroughly and the 
loosened dirt is carried away. 

You’ve a line of snowy clothes. 
And how much less time and strength 
you’ve spent to get it, 

Rinso is the only soap you need for 
the Monday wash. It does it all. You 
soak with it, boil with it, use it in 
washing machines. 


WHATEVER WAY YOU, DO (PHE sFAMIO YaeaW ASH 


Follow the advice of these noted wash- 
ing machine makers and use Rinso in 
your machine: Apex, Bluebird, Coffield, 
Gainaday, Getz, Horton, Laun-Dry- 
Ette, Meadows, “‘t900”’ Cataract, One 
Minute, Rotarex, Savage, Sunnysuds, 
Sunbeam Surf-Action. 


The largest soap-makers in the 
world—the makers of Lux—make 
Rinso. They spared no effort of testin g 
or research to make it as perfect for the 


family wash as Lux is for fine things. 


Try Rinso next washday. Your grocer 
has it in the regular size and in the big new 
package. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 








Wolt’s Off Day 


flawed steel and numbed its wielder’s arm to 
the shoulder. 

As the man groped for one of the broken 
pieces with his left arm, Wolf snarled low and 
in utter loathing, then wheeled about and with 
insulting deliberation trotted down the road, 
homeward. 

He had seen a woman clamber hastily and 
tearfully out of the car and catch the child in 
her arms. His little new-found chum had been 
reclaimed by her own people. Wolf’s guardian- 
ship was ended. Incidentally, one of those 
people of hers had made an industrious effort 
to kill him. Humans were strange creatures. 

Along the road edge trotted Wolf. The 
Place’s gates were not a furlong beyond. 
Toward them he made his way, his deceptively 
fast wolf-trot eating up the distance quickly, 
for all its seeming deliberation. 


ONLY once did he check his stride, and then 

but for an instant. The Mistress and the 
Master were standing in the gateway, whither 
they had strolled, after Glure’s departure, in 
order to plan for some new gate-pier vines. 
But immediately the dog resumed his advance. 
He had sinned. He had attacked a sacred 
guest. Furthermore, he was believed to have 
broken the law by knocking down that 
miserable canary cage. Dire penalties might 
well be in store for him. Yet unafraid he went 
to meet the penalties. These two people were 
his gods. Already his sulks were forgotten. He 
saw the two whom he worshipped. He ran 
forward happily to meet them, whatever that 
meeting might entail. . 

Close behind him chugged a fast-driven 
motor car. From that car was issuing a furious 
voice. The child had been gathered aboard. 
Her father, deaf to her incoherent protests, 
was seeking to run down the vicious dog that 
had attacked his darling offspring. 

Wolf trotted straight up to the Mistress. 

“Why, Wolfie!” she exclaimed. ‘Where 
have you been, all this time? We—” 

“That your dog?”? boomed a voice from an 
abruptly halted car. 

From the front seat descended the little 
girl’s father, clutching again the larger portion 
of the broken crank. 

“Ves,” said the Master, eyeing the red-faced 
sire as he stamped up to them. ‘What 
about it?” 

“What about it, hey?” stormed the father. 
‘Well, he bit my poor little girl. That’s ‘what 
about it!’ Bit her terribly. Tried to drag her 
into the woods and kill her. He—” 

“Wolf never harmed a child in all his life!” 
declared the Mistress. ‘He is—” 

“Didn’t, hey?” boomed the father. ‘Well, I 
saw him. So did my wife. We’ll swear to it. 
Frightened her half to death and tried to tear 

_her throat out. She’s scared into convulsions, 
pretty near. She—” 

His bellow changed to a gobble, and he 
stared with eyes a-bulge. 

Wriggling out of her mother’s hold, the weep- 
ing child had got to the ground. Now, rushing 
over to Wolf, she flung her plump arms about 
his neck and laid her cheek against his furry 
face. , 

“You shan’t hurt him!” she sobbed pas- 
sionately. ‘You shan’t, Daddy. He found me 
when I was all lost. And we had a darling 
time. He—” 

.“Fuh?” grunted the flabbergasted man, 
mouth agape. 

“And then I was going across the road, and 
I didn’t see the car till it was right on top of me, 
and’he pulled me back so it couldn’t hit me. 
And then you tried to kill him, and then you 
chased him. And you’re not going to kill him, 
Daddy! Yow re not going to! I kept trying to 
tell you, all the time you chased him. And you 
kept bellowing so loud you wouldn’t hear me. 
You’re not going to kill him, a bit. Nobody is. 
He’s—” 

Her torrent of words fought in vain to rise 
above the convulsive sobs that were shaking 
her. She gave over further attempt at clear 
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WILCOLATOR 


The Regulator with 
the Cooking Chart 
on the Dial 


A few of the leading ranges 
on which you will find 


the WILCOLATOR: 
ADVANCE LEADER 
ANDES PARAMOUNT 
CHAMPION PEERLESS 
CHARTER OAK PENINSULAR 
CRESCENT RED CROSS 
DARLING ROUND OAK 
DOMESTIC SPARK 
ECONOMY STERLING 
EXCELSIOR TAPPAN-ECLIPSE 
GARLAND VULCAN 


DETROIT-JEWEL 


WILC 


Gives Perfect Control of Oven 


OW— 


You Can Cook with Controlled 
Heat on the Range of Your Choice 


QO and over again you have probably said to 
yourself, “I would like the convenience of oven 
heat control, with all it saves me in time and worry, 
and with all the assurance it gives me of better 
cooking results—but I want it on the gas range I 
know by experience is best for my purpose.” 







Now we have good news for you. T hirty-six leading 
manufacturers of gas ranges have adopted the 
Wilcolator as the best possible means of giving the 
housewife absolute measurement and control of oven 
heat for baking, roasting and cooking. 


An Instrument That Eliminates 
“Oven Watching’’ 


These manufacturers made their choice after an 
exhaustive investigation because it was so impor- 
tant that the instrument selected should in every 
way be worthy of the ranges on which they were 
installed. The range manufacturer’s reputation as 
well as ours stands. back of every Wilcolator sold. 


The experienced cook appreciates at a glance the 
convenience in the Wilcolator, because the cooking 
chart is right on the dial. No need to guess at the 
temperature or endure the drudgery of “oven 
watching.” 


The Wilcolator stands guard over your oven and 
holds the temperature at just the right point so that 
perfect baking results are assured. 


Write us for further information about the Wilco- 
lator and complete list of gas ranges on which it 
can be obtained. 


THE H. A. WILSON COMPANY, 


Experts in Thermostatic Metals 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


OLATOR 


Heat 


In using advertisements see page 0 157 





Enhance the Charm 
of Your Home 


with + 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in your home that delightful air of immaculate 
cleanliness by using Johnson’s Polishing Wax occasionally on your furni- 
ture, woodwork, floors and linoleum. It imparts a beautiful, hard, dry, 
glass-like polish which will not show heel and finger prints or collect 
dust. Johnson’s Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and protects—all in 
one operation. 


Wax Your Floors and Linoleum 


It will make them beautiful—easy to care for-—they won't be slippery— 
and will not heel print. Wax is by far the most economical finish for 
floors—a I-lb. (85c) can of Johnson’s Polishing Wax being sufficient 
for finishing 300 sq. ft.—one coat. With waxed floors expensive re- 
finishing is never necessary, for walked-on places can easily and quickly 
be rewaxed as they appear without going over the entire floor. 





The Easy Way 


To wax floors and linoleum use 
a Johnson Weighted Polishing 
Brush. It spreads the wax 
evenly—polishes the wax eas- 
ily—and is an ideal floor duster. 
Price $3.50 (West of the Rock- 
ies—$4.00). Dealers every- 
where are authorized to give 
a quart bottle of Johnson’s 
Kleen Floor FREE with each 
brush they sell. 





Three Forms 


~ Johnson’s Polishing Wax is con- 


veniently put up in three 
forms—Use the Paste Wax for 
polishing all floors—wood, lino- 
leum, tile, etc. We recommend 
the Liguid Wax for polishing 
furniture, phonographs, wood- 
work, linoleum, and automo- 
biles. Johnson’s Powdered Wax 
will immediately put any floor 
in perfect condition for dancing. 


Prato S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H.3., Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
Brantford, Can. West Drayton, Mddx., England. Sydney, Aus. 
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Book on Home Beautifying—FREE i 
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Wollt’s Off Day 


speech, but continued to hug Wolf’s head to 
her breast and to glare defiantly through her 
tears at her sire. 

The Mistress knelt beside the little girl, 
petting her and crooning: 

“Nobody’s going to hurt him, dear. And 
you’re right. He’s a brave, brave dog. Now, 
suppose you let me take him down to the house 
and give him his dinner? Shan’t I? He looks 
hungry.” 

The child quitted her tight hold. Still 
crying, she kissed the dog on the tiny white 
spot on top of his head. Then, face averted, 
she hurried back to her mother in the car. Her 
father stood irresolute and breathing hard, the 
broken crank dangling from his hand. 

“Your motor is still running,”’ observed the 
Master. ‘Don’t you think it’d be wise to get 
the good of your gas by letting it take you 
home?” 

Turning, he followed his wife and Wolf down 
the driveway. Wolf was walking close beside 
the Mistress, his woes and perplexities and 
grievances quite forgotten under the touch of 
her hand and the soft voice that was telling him 
what a splendid dog he was. At sound of the 
Master’s step, he looked back at him, tail 
a-wag. 

“Tf I had a third foot,” mused the Master, 
“Td kick myself with it. It’s bad enough to be 
unjust to a fellow-man. But it’s worse to treat 
a dog as I treated Wolf. Because I can’t ex- 
plain to him or apologize or anything. He—’ 

“Don’t worry,’ counseled the Mistress. 
“See, he’s forgiven you already. When God 
put dogs into this unjust world of ours, He gave 
them the power of divine forgiveness, to make 
up to them forall the injustice they were going 
to receive. Sometimes I think perhaps that 
puts dogs just a little bit above us humans. 
Or perhaps it doesn’t ... How about it, 
Wolf?” 

“His Friends,’ the next story in 
this fascinating series by Mr. 
Terhune, will appear in April 


Why the Woman’s Party 
Is for the Amendment 
(Continued from page 18) 


brief history of a dozen years it has had but ~ 
two platforms. The first demanded votes for 
women; the second, equal rights. And just 
as in its work for the suffrage it went straight 
on, without deviation toward any other cause, 
until the women of the United States were 
enfranchised, so in the fight for its present 
platform, it will go straight on until women 
stand equal with men before the law in the 
Until this complete national 
freedom is won, it is unlikely that the women 
of the United States can make a big, concerted 
sex movement toward any great international 
reform. , 

In the last two years the Woman’s Party 
has been engaged in an exhaustive research 
of both the federal and state laws as they dis- 
criminate against women. The work is being 
done in the Law Library of the Supreme Court 
of the United States by a corps of women 
trained in the law. From these digests the 
summaries of twelve states have already been 
putin pamphlet form. I cite the laws as typical 
of four states—a southern, an eastern, a middle- 
western and a far-western state. 

In Florida, one discovers that women can 
not serve on juries and are not admitted to the 
State University, except the Normal Depart- 
ment, on equal terms with men. A married 
woman’s services belong to her husband. 
She can not choose her legal residence; does 
not control her own property; has _practi- 
cally no right to contract or do business on her 
own responsibility. The father controls the ser- 
vices and earnings of children. The inheritance 
laws discriminate against women. In Massa- 
chusetts, women are disqualified for jury 


United States. 


service. The right of married women to carry 
on business is restricted, and mothers have not 
equal rights with fathers to the services and 
the earnings of their children. In Michigan, 
married women have no general capacity to 
contract; they have not equal rights with 
husbands over joint property. The husband 
owns his wife’s services in the home and con- 
trols her right to work outside the home. 
Mothers have not equal rights with fathers 
over their children. In Nevada, marriage re- 
vokes a woman’s will. Married women have 
no general capacity to contract or to sue, and 
are restricted in the right to carry on a business. 
The husband has the exclusive control of com- 
munity property, and a widow’s share in com- 
munity property is less than a widower’s share. 
Laws concerning the administration of estates 
discriminate against women. The apprentice 
law discriminates against girls. The legal age 
is less for girls than boys. Prostitution is a 
matter of commerce. 


A Few Facts about Laws 


I will add—and I pick a few facts at random 
—that in New York, fathers are preferred to 
mothers in control of the services, the earnings, 
and the real estate of the children; and that 
the laws regulating industry discriminate 
against women. In Delaware, the husband 
can collect money damages when his wife is 
injured. In Maryland, fathers can will away 

‘children from their mothers. In Virginia, a 
married woman’s property is presumed to be- 
long to her husband unless proof to the con- 
trary is shown. In Louisiana, married women 
are classed with children and the insane in 
regard to making contracts and are unable to 
contract equally with their husbands. 

In two states, the father can still will away 
the custody of the child from the mother. In 
two states, the earnings of the wife outside of 
the home belong to the husband. In less than 
fifteen states is prostitution a crime for the 
male as well as the female. More than half 
the states do not permit women to serve on 
juries. In at least forty states, the husband 
owns the services of his wife in the home; and 
in most of these states this means, among 
other things, that when a married woman is 
injured, her husband recovers damages for loss 
of those services. In most of the states the 
father and mother have been made equal 
guardians of their children, but many of these 
states still deny the mother equal rights to the 
earnings and services of the children. 

I commend these twelve pamphlets to the 
women of the United States for reading mat- 
ter. I commend them not only as a woman 
and a feminist but as a novelist. They illus- 
trate the laws which they cite by court cases. 
And these cases form as poignant a collection 
of stories as any fictionist has ever turned out; 
compressed to a brevity which makes a Balzac 
or a Turgeniev seem verbose. 


This happened in Virginia: 

“Another case is that of Mrs. Y., who was 
living separate from her husband. She con- 
tended that the separation was due to his mis- 
treatment of her, while he contended that the 
separation was her fault. They had two chil- 
dren, one only three months old and the other 
two years old. The fitness of the wife to have 
the care of their two children was never ques- 
tioned, but the Court decided that these babies 
should goto the father because of his paramount 
right to his children and because he had a little 
property, while the young mother had none.” 


This happened in Louisiana: 

“4 woman was married in Alexandria . . . 
to X., and two and one-half years later they 
came to New Orleans, where they established 
a domicile. X’s trade . . . was that of fire- 
“man upon ocean-going steamships, and his 
absences from home were of four or five months’ 
duration, while the intervals between them 
did not usually extend beyond that many 
days. His wife engaged in the business of 
renting rooms and for the purpose of that 
business retained her maiden name. She also 
bought real estate in that name, imposed 
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REFRIGERATOR 


Makes your ice 
serve you better 


Why not get all the value from the ice you buy? 
You can if you put it in a Gibson Refrigerator. 

Here is the reason. The scientific construction 
of the Gibson Refrigerator with its heavy air-tight 
walls and dead air space prevents warm air from 
penetrating inside. So tightly do the patented 
automatic locks close the doors, that the refrigera- 
tor is practically hermetically sealed. 

You can easily see how this care in construction 
will make your ice serve better. This in itself is suffi- 
cient reason for you to buy the Gibson Refrigerator. 


Yet this is not all. The Gibson Refrigerator, be- 
cause of its inside’ construction, creates a remark- 
able circulation of cold, dry, pure, food-preserving 
air. Food keeps fresh and wholesome in this atmos- 
phere regardless of what the outside temperature is. 


The rounded corners make the Gibson Refrig- 
erator extremely easy to clean. The provision 
chamber is of seamless porcelain—hard, white and 
long lasting. 

Think of these advantages of the Gibson Refrig- 
erator. Buy it with assurance that it will give you 
years of perfect service. The Gibson Refrigerator 
is built to last. A dealer in your town sells the 
Gibson. 


GIBSON REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Greenville, Mich. 
Sales offices in all principal cities 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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No wonder he “m-m-m/’s”’ 


...it was baked with fresh air! 


And “he” represents the husbands 
of many thousands of good house- 
wives—some of them in your own 
neighborhood — housewives who 
will tell you that part of the deli- 
ciousness of their cakes and pies and 
roasts is due to the good range they 
use. 

For this range—the Estate Gas 
Range—bakes with fresh air! The 
fumes of burning gas never touch 
the food—only fresh air, heated and 
sterilized by the exclusive Estate 
method, enters the oven. 

Besides, the heat of the oven is 
always uniform in every part—no 
shifting pans, no “peeping in’ to see 
how the food is “doing”. You can 
place pans right up against the sides 
of the oven without fear of scorch- 
ing; you can use the whole capacity 
of your oven: 


Cook by time and temperature 


If you wish, you can have theTherm- 
Estate Oven Heat Control, the re- 
markable device that fixes and 
holds the heat of the entire oven at 
any temperature required. In short, 
with this control, you can “cook 
by time and temperature” and be 
sure of results. 

Make it a 
point, on your 
next shopping 
trip, to see this 
range at the Gas 
Company or Es- 
tate dealer’s and 
learn all about 
fresh air baking. 
Or write us for 
free illustrated booklet that explains 
this modern principle of better 
cookery. 





The ThermEstate 
Oven Heat Control _ 





Uniform Baking 
Thruout the Oven 
Three loaves of bread placed 
side by side in an Estate 


oven, the outer ones flush 
with the walls, will all be 








baked to a uniform lightness 
in the same length of time. 


6stale 


GAS RANGES... bake avithi freien 


Made by THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders Since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A Stove, Furnace and Range for Every Requirement—For Cooking 
and Heating with Coal, Wood, Gas and Electricity. 
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Why the Woman’s Party 
Is for the Amendment 


mortgages upon it to secure money borrowed — 
in that name, and made other transactions in 
the course of her business. By her labor 
this energetic woman acquired property and 
money amounting to fifteen thousand dollars 
($15,000). The ‘ignorant sea-faring man’ (hus- 
band) learned of his wife’s business.. He also 
learned that although she had acquired $15,000, 
it belonged to the community; that she had no 
legal right to mortgage it and that since he 
was ‘head and master’ of the community, it was 
under his sole control. He objected to her 
contracts, mortgages and transactions, as being 
without ‘the knowledge or consent of her hus- 
band,’ and the courts decided in his favor by 
sustaining his objection, so that her business 
transactions concerning the money she had 
earned were held to be void.” 


This happened in Mississippi. 

“Colonel X. refused to allow his stepson, 
the only child of Mrs. X., to visit her. The 
court upheld him, stating that he had a perfect 
right, as master of the house, to ‘exclude any 
person from his doors, and to determine as to 
whom should be received, as a visitor’ by his 
wife, ‘whether or not the grounds upon which 
he acted were sufficient to justify him in a 
moral point of view.’ ” © 

These happened in New York. 

“Mrs. Reynolds, a married woman in Wash- 
ington County, for eight years cared for an old 
man who boarded with her in her home. This 
who was suffering from cancer, 
promised to pay her for her services. The work 
was difficult and disagreeable, including nurs- 
ing, bathing, extra washing and, for six years, 
dressing the cancer twice daily. Upon the 
boarder’s death the Court decided that Mr. 
Reynolds was the proper person to collect the 
compensation for his wife’s labor, as ‘in the 
absence of some arrangement . . . the in- 
ference of law and of fact would be that she 
was working for her husband in the discharge 
of her marital duties.’ ” 


“A Japanese dancing studio on Riverside 
Drive was raided by the police, and nineteen 
white girls who were employed there, receiving 
a commission for each dance, were arrested. 
Although the girls were found not guilty of any ~ 
offense, they were subjected to many indig- 
nities before the trial. The older girls were 
put in cells at the police station and the 
younger girls were sent to the Crittenden 
Home, where they were garbed in work clothes 
and made to scrub the floors. At the court, 
they were kept in a room with disreputable 
persons, both colored and white, while their 
names and addresses were published in thenews- 
papers. The men were not detained, there — 
being nolaw under which they could be held.” 


The Woman’s Party Takes a Stand 
The Woman’s Party finally decided that 
just as in their fight for Votes for Women they 
had demanded an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, they would in their fight for Equal 


‘Rights also demand an amendment to the 


Constitution. They adopted this method for 
several reasons, one being that a federal 
amendment is permanent and that it prevents 
the thing which has twice happened in the case 
of state laws, that a right has been given and 
then taken away. Again, a federal amend- 
ment means the saving of time, money, and — 
strength of women which forty-eight separate 
campaigns would enormously dissipate. Then, 
too, the work in the states—where the fight 
centers around each point of inequality with 
its personal angle instead of around a funda- — 
mental principle—is very difficult. Finally, 
the Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land. At one stroke it wipes out past discrimi- 
nations and prevents new ones. However, the 
Woman’s Party has already been working, 
though with great difficulty, with state legis- 
latures. It will take every method to get Equal — 


Rights incorporated into the law of the land. 

The Woman’s Party calls the attention of 
American women to the fact that all inter- 
pretations of the law involving women in our 
country today are based upon the subject 
position of women under the English common 
law instead of on the equal position of women 
with men. New situations and conditions 
are always arising which demand a legal 
interpretation based on equality between 
men and women rather than on that subject 
position. 

There are few women, I take it, in the United 
States today—and certainly few women of in- 
telligence—who will deny to women the equal 
right with their husbands to the guardianship 
of their children. There are few who will deny 
women the right to their own earnings; the 
right to make contracts, to inherit property, 
to control their own property; the right to 
equal opportunities in schools, universities, 
government service, the industries, the pro- 
fessions, the arts; the right to their own iden- 
tity after marriage. We do not anticipate 
from so clear-thinking, forward-gazing—so 
emancipate a group—as the women of America, 
much argument on any one of these scores. 
If there is a fight—and our great hope, of 
course, is that there will be no fight—it may 
come on the subject of welfare legislation. 

The Woman’s Party is not a labor organiza- 
tion and does not pretend to say whether 
benefit should be obtained by legislation 
or organization, but it contends that if 
those benefits be obtained by legislation, such 
legislation should apply equally to men and 
women. 

The Lucretia Mott amendment will make 
impossible any legislation with a sex basis; so 
that the law demanding an eight-hour day for 
women only, and the law prohibiting night 
work for women only, will apply to women and 
men equally. A great change has come into 
the thinking of the world in regard to these 
matters. The Woman’s Party believes that 
there is a fallacy in special sex legislation, by 
which it may not work definitely for the better- 
ment of women. In brief, it may result 
in preventing them from engaging in certain 
gainful occupations. For instance, where 
women are enjoined from night work, they 
may be forced to give up superior night jobs— 
which are of course eagerly snapped up by 
men—to take inferior day jobs. 

If you have considered this question, I am 
sure, reader, that you are going to pause at 
this paragraph—appalled. You are going to 
say to yourself that the Woman’s Party is 
trying to tear down the fair structure of pro- 
tective legislation which a band of noble- 
hearted, self-sacrificing men and women 
have been, for a quarter of a century, building 
up. But the Woman’s Party designs no such 
sinister work of destruction. It does not ask 
the repeal of any of these laws. It ee asks 
that iy apply equally to both sexes. 


The Amendment Does Not Affect 
Maternity Legislation 


The Lucretia Mott amendment will not 
affect maternity legislation, as it is designed to 
remove inequalities based on sex, not those 
based on motherhood. It will not interfere 
with so-called motherhood pensions, because 
these pensions are not given to mothers.alone. 
There is an increasing modern tendency toward 
granting this aid to whichever parent is legally 
responsible for the child. 

The trend of our modern world—and by our 
modern world, I mean our after-the-war world 
—is toward this complete equality. Seven 
different European Constitutions, new since 
the war, have embodied this equal rights idea; 
those of Germany, Austria, Prussia, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Lithuania, Danzig, and Esthonia. 
The United States lagged behind other coun- 
tries of the world in the enfranchisement of its 
women citizens, and it can not, alas, now lead 
in this matter of making them equal with men. 
But it can be among the first ten to do so. It 
is the hope of the Woman’s Party that it will 
be number eight. 





“She actually 
cleaned the =—— 
kitchen utensils 


-—without soiling her lovely Peace i 


By EVELYN DORN 


HIS actually happened. When I first 

came to New York I found that most 
professional girls kept house—some to save 
expenses and some because they wanted a 
real home. 

My friend Marian had a tiny apartment 
uptown and soon after I arrived she invited 
me to dinner. I wondered about Marian’s 
housekeeping ability. She had been brought 
up surrounded by servants. 


A surprising housekeeper 


Well—I was surprised. Marian’s two 
rooms, kitchenette and bath, were immac- 
ulate — perfectly charming. I admired 
openly. She said: 

““This is Spotless House. I never imag- 
ined that housekeeping could be such fun. 
I have no servants excepting a carpet 
sweeper, a broom, a few cleaning cloths 
and Brillo. Look at my kitchen.”’ 


No trouble in this kitchen 


Now the kitchen is where most of us stick. 
If we keep our kitchens properly we have 
no time for anything else. Butit was Brillo 
—and not drudgery—that made Marian’s 
kitchen ‘‘a place of sheen and shine and 
beauty.”” Her neat row of aluminum uten- 
sils looked like silver plate on parade. The 
stove looked clean enough to eat from; 


the refrigerator was fresh and inviting as 
could be. 


Brillo in the Bathroom 


I peeped into the bathroom. Never have 
I seen tiles and porcelain so white—or 
fixtures so resplendent. ‘‘Brillo did that, 
too,’’ said Marian. ‘‘It cleans like light- 
ning.”” 

After a delightful little dinner, Marian 
actually cleaned her stove and utensils 
without an apron—and without soiling 
her lovely frock! 

Next day Isent a supply of Brillo to mother. 
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If you have never used Brillo 
Brillo users have learned for the first time what it 
means to make an aluminum utensil glisten like 
silver after a few seconds of light rubbing. They 
have learned that it is actually fun to clean—with 
Brillo! They have learned that even a dirt-en- 
crusted stove can be cleaned, like lightning, and 
without damaging the whitest, softest hands. 

The sale of Brillo has grown so rapidly—and 
without advertising—that the manufacturers were 
never before able to offer their product to all. 

This advertisement marks the beginning of our 
campaign to place Brillo in every home! Take 
advantage of the special offer, Mail the coupon 
below without delay. 


BRILLO is now sold at Weokeorie Kresge, Kress and McCrory stores; 
leading department, hardware and grocery stores, and all ate & 25c stores 


The New Style Cleaner & Polisher 


BRILLO i 


Soot 
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For Kitchen Utensils 


OUR 
GUARANTEE! 


We will give absolutely free 
a new aluminum utensil for 
any old one Brillo fails to 
clean. Over 60 million pack- 
ages of Brillo have been sold, 
but no purchaser has ever 
received a new utensil under 
the terms of this guarantee. 


Street Address 


For Household Use 
NO RAGS—NO POWDER—NO ACID—NO BRUSHES 
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Find enclosed toc for which send one month's supply of Brillo 
per your Special Offer. (Manufacturer pays shipping charges). 


Gitp an US tat eg tere a a eee =~ 3 se so eee anes 


My Dealers) Name fiven ae wane toe ene ae emma 


BRILLO MFG. CO., Pearl & Tillary Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 38GH11 | 


See Coupon 
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| Why Other Women Groups 
Oppose the Amendment — 
(Continued from page 19) 


the young widow and her twins, her visible 
competence and devotion to her babies and her 
tiny flat, made the granting of the statutory 
allowance through the Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare relatively quick and easy. This is the 
experience of one widowed mother typical 
among tens of thousands. Widows’ pensions 
are a discrimination established in almost all 
the states, in favor of women. This is the form 
of aid to widowed mothers which the state can 
most fitly supply. Without it the mother of 
the twins must have attempted to be both 
home-making mother and wage-earning father. 
Under that strain she and they must have 
suffered: first, because the babies must have 
been weaned, though breast feeding is A of the 
alphabet of baby saving; and second, because 
the earnings of an unskilled wage-earning 
woman afford no margin for paying a substitute 
in the home. This example occurring in New 
York City is cited, because it is within my 
own acquaintance and the details are known; 
and also because New York is the city 
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CAKE is not merely a food accessory—its eggs, sugar, flour, butter, 
baking powder have real nutritive value. Food value in baking 
powder? Yes, in RUMFORD — the baking powder which adds 
the necessary phosphates and calcium which build brain, bone and 
tissue. RUMFORD puts back into white flour the nutriment taken 
out by the miller in bolting it. RUMFORD puts back even more 
phosphates and calcium than are found in normal whole wheat flour. 
RUMFORD not only makes cakes, pastry, hot breads light and digest- 
ible, but adds real nourishment in available form to everyday foods. 








where the financial outlay is greatest to meet 
the need of the vast, polyglot, congested popr- 
lation. — 

All good citizens who regard the home as the 
foundation of this Republic are logically com- 
mitted to widows’ pensions. Before they were 
established, the alternative to overwork and, 
too often, broken health for the mother ac- 
companied by insufficient care for the children, 
was the surrender of the children to strangers, 
even though their mother was loving and skil- 
ful and their home a model. 





ee > Fr ee Write for “The Rumford Modern Methods A quarter-century of vigorous organized 
——— of Cooking”—a book of helpful suggestions effort underlies the almost nation-wide spread 










and exact recipes that enable anyone to produce per- 
fect baked foods economically. Sent free. Address: 
li RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept.18 ,Providence,R.I. 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 














sweet Grapefruit and Oranges.” It gives tested 
recipes for a great variety of hot and cold drinks, 
ices, soups and other refreshing combinations. 


Sealdsweet 


Florida grapefruit and oranges, superior food-fruits, 
rich in vitamines and other healthful elements. 
This book, illustrated in natural colors, tells how to 
serve in many unique ways. Write for copy today. 
FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
rae @) | 804 Citrus Exchange Bldg. 
7 bee [a (— 
a weet wert 
sa) Fi@rmepa 7 


Send for booklet, “Home Uses for Juices of Seald- \ 








our Gift Copy is Waiting] <— 
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Sealdsweet 
Tampa, Florida Grapefruit Shake 


See recipe in 
free book. 













Cooking Made Eas 


_Agp py * SELESEAL 
a _” PRESSURE 
| 4% COOKER 


Saves % the time 
and *% the fuel 
Its simplicity makes 
it more convenient, 
less expensive. Best 

materials thruout. 


oe No thumbscrews! 
mow Canltea ford: liecears wanten 
Not To Buy It! EVERYWHERE 
Where we have no agent we willsell you direct 
Selfseal Pressure Cooker Co., Inc., Jamaica, N.Y. 
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—————— aS 
- Absolutely Pure 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Makes the most delicious 
mayonnaise and French 


of this eminently modern, humane, and en- 
lightened provision for the care of those who, 
throughout all history, have been the most 
appealing figures, the mother and her little 
ones deprived by death of their breadwinner. 

Under the proposed amendment would the 
community pay widowers’ pensions? Or 
would widowed mothers be deprived of theirs? 
If not, what becomes of equal rights? But if 
widows’ pensions were abolished, provision 
would then have to be made by law (under 
some other name, perhaps) for at least one 
hundred thousand children. And while the 
new and less desirable statutes were being 
sought in the various states, unmeasured harm 
for the children would be inevitable. 


The Sheppard-Towner Law 

Until Jeannette Rankin, in August, 1918, in- 
troduced in Congress her bill for the Hygiene 
and Welfare of Maternity and Infancy, the 
great mass of grieving mothers accepted with 
what resignation they could command the 
deaths of their little ones, which they com- 
monly attributed to the will of God. So wide- 
spread, intensive, and enlightening was the 
campaign for this bill that, in the brief space of 
five years since Miss Rankin forced the sub- 
ject upon a most reluctant War Congress, her 
measure has, under the above title, been ac- 
cepted by forty states, and death-rates of 
infants have fallen beyond the hopes of her 
followers and of the Children’s Bureau, which 
has been administering the law since it took 
effect in March, 1922. 5 

The Sheppard-Towner law applies explicitly 
to mothers and babies. In some places the 
maternal death-rate, which had been slowly 
rising throughout several years, is stationary. 
In others it has begun to fall slightly. 

There is, however, no possible assurance 
that this beneficent measure could survive the 
passage of the proposed equal rights amend- 
ment. Talk of its being safe from annulment 
because it applies solely to children is folly 
while mothers are expressly included in it. 
Moreover, the two federal child labor laws — 
have found no charmed life by reason of apply- 
ing to children! Let us expose this safeguard 


= 
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of the home to no risks. It discriminates in- 
disputably in favor of women. 

About half a century ago, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, the early and constant advocate of 
the suffrage amendment, learned of an Irish- 
American mother, living in New York State, 
whose Chinese husband had, before his death, 
secretly made a will bequeathing their unborn 
child to his brother, to be taken to China. 
When the uncle appeared, the horror-stricken 
mother found, through Miss Anthony’s exer- 
tions, exceedingly influential friends to help 
her in asserting her claim to the guardianship 
of her child. Born on American soil, it was an 
American citizen. Experience proved, how- 
ever, that the mother had a merely human 
claim. The legal right was the uncle’s, and he 
carried his new-born nephew off to China. 
The mother’s plight was doubly hopeless, be- 
cause her marriage to a Chinese alien made her 
also an alien. 


The Guardianship Problem 


Miss Anthony’s active struggle, first with 
the courts and later with the legislature in New 
York State many years before women had 
votes, began (so far as I have ever been able to 
learn) the universal movement for the equal 
guardianship of parents over their children. 
A second appalling, secret willing-away of a 
child before its birth gave rise to an equal 
guardianship law in Colorado many years 
later. The father becoming ill of quick tuber- 
culosis, the family went to Colorado for his 
benefit, and the expectant mother, who was 
by trade a dressmaker, supported both until 
his death. Immediately following the birth of 
the child its paternal grandfather, whom the 
mother had never seen, appeared and success- 
fully claimed his grandchild under its father’s 
will, taking it to his home in a distant state. 

The guardianship problem is not yet satis- 
factorily solved in all the states. In a few 
the statutes are not even yet modernized. So 
vast, however, is the progress in the direction 
of justice and mercy, in this extremely im- 
portant field, since Miss Anthony first aroused 
public sentiment, that there is every encourage- 
ment for continuing to apply her method. 

Before we had votes, progress halted or was 
slow wherever there was no unique spectacular 
evil result crying aloud for the equal guardian- 
ship of the mother. Since the enfranchisement 
of women no sin of omission can burden the 
consciences of the new voters so heavily as 
delay in finishing this crusade in every state 
where it is still needed. The speediest method 
possible is recourse to the legislatures. To 
await a federal amendment would be cruel 
folly. 

A good illustration of this cheerful fact is 
Virginia, whose legislature passed, in 1922, 
seventeen of twenty-eight bills introduced 
chiefly for improving the lot of children. It is 
confidently expected by the cooperating or- 
ganizations of men and women who achieved 
this beneficent success, that the remaining 
eleven measures will be adopted during the 
present year. 

This procedure commends itself to men and 
women of experience in the field of legislation 
for several reasons, of which two are especially 
obvious. The first is that modifications in 
state laws can be made with relative ease when 
needed as social conditions change. But an 
amendment can hardly be repealed. “It can 
be changed only by the long, slow process of 
judicial interpretation. The other is that 
statutes can be obtained without the delays 
which attend every federal amendment, even 
one on a subject .so popular, for instance, as 
child labor. It is nearly two years since the 
second adverse decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the child labor cases, and 
no joint resolution for a federal amendment 
has yet been referred to the states for ratifica- 
tion. 

Living with Miss Jane Addams, at Hull 
House, seven of its early years, inspecting 
during four of them, with my assistant and 
deputies, the labor of women, girls and children 
in the Chicago stockyards and sweatshops of 


Doctors say 


Give 


Children Bran 


HERE are two reasons why 
doctors recommend Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran for children. 


First, for its regulating value. 


Second, for its zron, lime and vit- 
amines. 


The regulating process is entire- 
ly natural. Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 
which comes from the jacket of the 
wheat kernel, supplies the needed 
bulk and roughage otherwise lack- 
ing in our modern unnatural foods. 
Thus it encourages normal daily 
bowel action. 


When three-fourths of all sick- 
ness is traceable to improper elimi- 
nation, it can be readily understood 
why more and more mothers are 
adding Pillsbury’s Health Bran toa 
goodly share of each day’s foods. 


Many people do not realize, how- 
ever, that Piilsbury’s Health Bran 
is in itself a valuable bone, blood- 
and muscle-building food. It is rich 
in iron, lime and vitamines. 

Iron makes rich blood. Lime 
strengthens the bones and aids the 
teeth. Vitamines promote normal, 
healthy growth and protect against 
certain forms of sickness. 

The ordinary diet is often woe- 
fully lacking in these health essen- 


’ tials. Feed your children plenty of 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran—it’s good 
for them. Doctors recommend it. 

Pillsbury’s Health Bran is natural 
bran in its natural form—nothing 
added, nothing taken-away. Just 
100% bran, the purest, cleanest, best 
bran possible’to produce. Select- 
ed, milled and sterilized by Pills- 
bury—brought to you in air-tight 
Pillsbury containers. Order from 
your grocer today. In the large 
20-ounce package there’s fully 
50% more for your money than in 
any other package of flaked bran. 

Because it is pure wheat bran in 
its natural form, Pillsbury’s 
‘Health Brancanbeserved in scores 
of delicious ways and you can 
constantly vary your bran foods. 


Special] Pillsbury recipes on package 


Pillsburys 
Health Bran 
One of the family 





Send for a copy of our new 
Pillsbury’sHealth Bran recipe 
book. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 





e FOOD-IRON 9 


Note in the official chart below that 
natural bran holdssecond place among 
all these foods inits food-iron content. 


EGG YOLK 
WHEAT BRAN 
MOLASSES 
BEANS, DRIED 
WHEAT, ENTIRE 
WHEAT, SHREDDED sseaamemenmmesnmaresmseats 
OYSTERS 
ALMONDS 
OATMEAL 
SPINACH 
BREAD, BOSTON BROWN eiestestsesmmnnmnenaset 
DATES 

MAPLE SYRUP 
PRUNES, DRIED 
cOocoA 
DANDELION 
PECAN NUTS 
CURRANTS 
BREAD, GRAHAM 
WALNUTS 
RAISINS 
PEANUTS 
BARLEY,PEARLED =a 
BEANS, LIMA, FRESH Scammed 
PEAS, FRESH 











FAMILY OF FOODS 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 

Wheat Cereal 





Rye Flour 
Graham Flour 
Farina 
In using advertisements see page 6 163 
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Heres Beauty for Your Home 


HIS RENAISSANCE library table, with its stately ped- 

estals and handsome mouldings, and a davenport table 

and end table to match, comprise the Imperial Florentine 

group which are specially displayed and priced by leading 

furniture stores during March. By all means view them. They 

are typical of the enduring quality of Grand Rapids craftsman- 
ship found in Imperial tables. 


Write Department B for helpful free booklet, 
“Heirlooms of Tomorrow’’, on the decorative uses of tables 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
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GRAND RAPIDS’ “World’s Largest Table Factory” MICHIGAN 
hess SS SEES aX ae DSL DDI PED ml 





Biankets Washed and 
‘Refinished! 


OUR special washing and 
refinishing process will 
testore your blankets to 
their original beauty. No 
ading—no shrinking. Sat- 
isied customers in every 
U. S. city attest to the 
high quality of our work, Moderate prices. Ship 
Parcel Post; or write for further description. 


AMERICAN BLANKET REFINISHING CO. 


4223 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Reference: North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis, 





EEASY//ADJUSTABLE : 

TH 

THE 
- DRESS FORM 

DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 

WILL Perfect fitting dresses’ éas7y and 

BRIN guickly reproduced, Makes dress- 

IT TO making a pleasure and satisfaction. AS 
necessary for _/¢tirz as the sewing 
machine for sew7i2. 
ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE 
The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips 
and Skirt are each independently adjust- 

ble so that it will exactly reproduce any 
size or figure, 

EASY PAYMENT TERMS 

t $3 and we will send you our 

s anteed $15 Acme Collapsible Ad- 

jJustable Form. Pay the balance of $12 

at the rate of $3 a month. Ten Days’ 

Trial. If unsatisfactory, return form 

and we will gladly refund your $3 


3 








LL 

Order an ‘‘Aome"’ Form today or write 

for Cataloque with detailed information. 
ACME SALES CO., Dept. 3-0 
380 Throop Ave,, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


WRITE. TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED-“CATALOG 
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FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Made for a_ specific purpose and 
recognized for 25 years as a satis- 
factory, dependable, waterproof, 
protecting sheeting. Hygienic, easily 
cleaned, always fresh and sweet. 

Get the Genuine Stork Sheeting. Look 
for Stork Trade Mark on Selvage. If 
your dealer cannot supply, write 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 21, Boston,Mass. 













Reproductions of 
Famous Paintings 
They should have a place 
in eyery home that has an 
appreciation of the beauty 


; oy and inspiration of famous 
The Mill—Ruysdael masterpieces, 


TWO CENTS EACH goo 


Size 53x8. 
For a quarter of a century ey have been invaluable in 
the classroom and the home. larger size forframing, 
22x28 inches, including margin, at $1.25 each. Send fo? 
Catalogue illustrating 1600 famous masterpieces, anc 
| three Perry Pictures in the popular sizes. 
Catalogue 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 


TheRerp-Pictures _,<°520 


MALOEN, MASS, 











Why Other WomenGroups 
Oppose the Amendment 


thirty years ago, seeing the interminable hours 
worked in the rural fruit and vegetable can- 
neries, and the night work in glassworks in 
the smaller manufacturing cities, I must have 
been dull, indeed, of mind and heart, if I had 
failed to appreciate the cruel suffering among 
those quickly increasing tens of thousands of 
workers. 

It was in 1893 that Illinois took her first long 
step forward by establishing for them the 
eight-hour day in manufacture. Short-lived 
that Illinois benefaction was, before the law 
was held unconstitutional—erroneously as the 
Supreme Court of the United States later 
showed in its famous Oregon decision. Yet a 
useful precedent was created, a trail blazed, 
an example set, of which the whole country 
was recently reminded afresh by Judge 
Florence Allen’s opinion when the Ohio 
Supreme Court upheld Ohio’s law limiting 
to 50 hours a week the wage-earning labor of 
women. 

Nowhere in 1893 was there an effective in- 
dustrial code such as every modern civilized 
land is compelled to establish, in order to keep 
down the incessant changing among its women 
workers, for efficiency if for no nobler reason. 
Night -work during part of the year, for all 
engaged in manufacture, was the rule in 
seasonal occupations. 

Heart-breaking stories were brought to Hull 


| House by terrified mothers, of the experiences 


of young women in their families on the way 
home in the cold dark of the winter mornings 


| after working to the point of exhaustion in hot 


rooms at speeded machines all night. Food 


/and warmth they must have before starting 
| upon the long, dark walk or longer horse-car 


ride to their homes. At 6 A.m. throughout a 
winter that lasted from November to mid- 
April on the shore of Lake Michigan, food and 
warmth near at hand welcoming the factory 
women as they emerged from the night shift 
were to be found only in the omni-present 
saloons, with all that that implied thirty 


| years ago. 


Clearly no sentimental folly animated the 
Settlements throughout the industrial states 
when one after another enlisted in behalf of 
the eight-hour day and night-work laws for 
women and girls. - 


_ Hard Work and Delayed Results 


_ The struggle for every gain in statutes and 
judicial decisions for women’ and girls in. in- 
dustry has been hard fought and costly in 
money, time, and effort. It was in the light of 
twentieth-century decisions of. the United 
States Supreme Court that New York’s court 
of last resort reversed in 1914, its own adverse 
decision of 1907, thus permanently establish- 
ing a night-work law for women in the greatest 
of all the industrial states. In New. Jersey, 
after many years of persistent effort, women 
obtained, in 1923, a night-work law so amended 
at the last moment as to take effect at New 
Year’s, 1925. The delay was ‘explained by 
legislators as intended to enable mill owners © 
to expand their plants to accommodate the 
women who would be transferred to enlarged 
day shifts. Rhode Island is due for successful 
action in 1924. ste 

In New York, organized working men help 
pass whatever bills women in industry en- 
dorse. There, since 1886, men and women 
wage-earners have pursued increasingly the 
policy of cooperation in promoting labor laws. 
They have, for instance, procured statutes con- 
cerning fire, cleanliness, lighting, ventilation, 
and one day’s rest in seven, which apply alike 
to men, women, and children. They Hove ob- 
tained measures exclusively for men, safe- 
guarding those (commonly known as sand-hogs) 
who work in tunnels under rivers and harbors, 
and bills applying to men in the train service 
of railroads, and on scaffolds in the building 
trades. 

Florida last year prohibited the leasing 
of men prisoners to labor in lumber camps. 





Miners in many states have the statutory 
eight-hour day, having changed their state 
constitutions to get it. Women obviously 
do not work in mines and tunnels or on scaf- 
folds. They form no part of train crews under 
the full-crew laws. Their oldest, most wide- 
spread, and most insistent demands have been 
for seats, for more adequate wages, and short, 
firmly-regulated working hours. This co- 
operative effort to meet the essential needs of 
the different groups in industry we consider 
admirable statesmanship. Whenever union 
men feel no need of laws, well and good. No 
one wishes to interfere with them any more 
than professional women are interfered with 


_ today by labor legislation. 


On this subject we are immovable. If there 
were no other reasons for opposing the pro- 
posed amendment, we should concentrate all our 
efforts upon this. Even before we had votes, 
women in general chose to get their shorter 
day by law, and men by negotiation backed, 
when necessary, by strikes. Both are legal. 

Under the proposed amendment, women 
could change their hours and other. working 
conditions by law only when men were ready 
and willing to make the same changes for 
themselves. This would be a new subjection 
of wage-earning women to wage-earning men, 
and to that subjection we are opposed on 
principle and in practise. 


_ Neglected Roots of Trouble 


In the long history of human experience 
there is no record of a quick, sure remedy for 
an injustice involving fundamental social re- 
lations. It becomes daily clearer that much 
injustice to women is attributable to the 
general absence from the courts of competent, 
thoroughly-trained women judges. This situa- 
tion is obviously not remediable by amending 
the federal constitution. It requires system- 
atic effort in a different field of activity. The 
trouble lies oftener in judicial misinterpretation 
of laws, federal and state, than in the measures 
themselves. And this is curable by the voters 
wherever the judiciary is elective. 

We can not eat our cake and have it, too. 
We can not subject ourselves, by a constitu- 
tional amendment, to compulsory equality 
with men foreyermore, yet keep our most 
needed special laws, for lack of which, through- 
out the long terrible past, women and children 
have suffered and died. 

In this kaleidoscopic world, we are con- 
fronted by the perpetual necessity of making 
choices. The ballot is our most recently ac- 
quired instrument of choice and change. With 
it statutes can be fitted precisely, skilfully, to 
the needs of every group in the community, 
as each need is clearly recognized. 


Let Us Make Haste Slowly 


If, moreover, the proposed amendment were 
desirable, its enactment in the near future 
would be premature. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is not yet four years old. The uses of the 
ballot, which it conferred upon women, have 
not begun to be tested. The first President is 
yet to be elected, in choosing whom women 
will vote in all the states. 

In many states the election laws were not 
harmonized with. the Suffrage Amendment 
quickly enough for women to vote in the state 
elections of 1920. The legislature of Alabama 
is quadrennial. The new voters have had but 
one opportunity to share in electing it. Women 
voters in Alabama State affairs are new voters 
indeed. 

’ We demand ample opportunity for trying 
out the possibilities of the ballot.in the hands 
of all the citizens of the whole voting con- 
stituency of men and women, before limits are 
placed upon the freest conceivable use of it. 
We stand firmly upon the inalienable right of 
men and women to differ. 

President Coolidge’s recommendation in his 
first address to Congress, of a federal minimum 


wage law for women in the District of Columbia 


modeled upon the Massachusetts statute with 


_ which he had long been familiar, gives sub- 


stantial support to this position. 


Magic (harm 
for a Dull Winter Day 


Mystic Oriental skill preserves even the delicate fragrance of 
the past. Vantine’s Temple Incense brings you magic for a 
winter's day, Light a tiny cone of rose-tinted powder of the 
East, close your eyes, and find yourself back in your June garden. 


Shakespeare was right! A rose by another name is just as sweet. 
And that name is Incense! Violet! Wistaria! Lotus Blossoms! 
enjoy their fragrance the year round. Have 














roses in December, and'in August the cool 
spicy balm of snow-covered pine trees. 


Vantine’s Temple Incense, daintily used 

with fresh air and sunshine, will prove a 

rare delight. A delicate wisp of enticing 
flower-laden Oriental fragrance, 
makes Winter’s stale indoors vanish, 
and yields a mysterious refreshment 
of mind and soul. 


Any druggist, gift shop, or leading perfume 
department, will be happy to show you 
Vantine’s Temple Incense, in powder or cone, 
in 25¢. 50c. and 75c. packages. Try it today. 
Seven fragrances — Rose, Lotus, Violet, 
Sandalwood, Pine, Wistaria, Orange 
Blossoms. If your store has not the fraevance 
you like best, let us know, and we will see 
that you get it. 


Temple Incense 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., INC. 
71 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Then—she solved woman’ s 
greatest problem 


Clothes make such a difference. She 
could hardly be blamed for feeling 
self-conscious—for failing to enter: 
into the gaiety of the occasion— 
when she knew her clothes were 
not “right.” Everywoman’s prob- 
lem of dressing smartly on a small 
allowance was very real to her. 
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But she ‘solved it! And the story fe 


is told in my _ booklet "4 ea 
jo “The Secret of Keeping a $50 hand-embroidered frock (the lat- 
\ BEL . est vogue) for as little as $8.50, because 
: , Up with Fifth Avenue it is Semi-Made. You buy no “‘courses, 


e Styles.” Send for it need no dressmaking experience, take no 
‘ and learn how to have chances: I guarantee satisfaction. 


\ Write for 
FREE BOOK Room 247, 568 Broadway, New York 
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Slobe~Wernicke 


Apartment Seetional 












NVITE CHEER AND CONTENTMENT 
into your home. Gather good books for a li- 
brary. Globe-Wernicke is making bookcases for 
thousands of homes—bookcases that grow into noble 
proportions, thatlookrightand are right! Buildthem 
up or round the room. Begin today, you'll add to 
them tomorrow. Period designs at popular prices 


Retail branches, New WFeeea, 90aee err’ 
¥ York, Chicago, Wash- OOo ose ; ‘ 
4 ington, Philadelphia, The GlobeWernicke Co, N 
- Boston,Cleveland, De- B-6-3 ame 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please 'send without.charge,|Street 
your book, “Unusual Deco- 
rative Effects for Bookcases” |Town: 


AAA TOTTI Peete TTPOHOPOP$Poson gs , | 


troit, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Cincinnati 
and good furniture 

stores everywhere. 





Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
‘Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent 
a opportunities. 

a Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 


student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.’’ 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, Write for it today 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room L-2473 Washington, D. C. 








BABY CLOTHES ° 


- FROM “NEW ORLEANS 
Conway’s offers exquisitely fashioned gar- 
ments befitting ‘a dear baby, Conway Baby’ 


Garments (nationally known) are made of 
imported materials by French needlewomen— 
experts In the art taught by Ursuline Nuns 
to the French settlers. 


Original and Parisian § 
desizns. Sizes, infants to 4 years. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
describing layettes, dresses, caps, coats and! 
slips. Garments sent 
on approval when bank 

Teference is given. | 


Gq 
CONWAY s 
1200 St. Charles Ave. : 
New Orleans 


CLOTHES YARD CONVENIENCE | 
Hill Champion Clothes Dryer gives you 150 feet of 5 
line within easy reach from one position. Always a 
steady circulation of air between lines that dries clothes 
quickly and pure white. By hanging the larger things, 
sheets, etc., on the outside the family clothing is 
securely curtained from view. The genuine Hill Clothes 
Dryer may be easily removed when clothes are taken 
in, leaving area free. 
We shall be glad to send you our booklet C giving 
complete information. 
HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
48 Central Street Worcester, Massachusetts 
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The Bird That Needs 
A Champion 
(Continued from page 45) 


and examine minutely the white owl of 
the Arctics, the most exquisitely beautiful 
bird, almost snow-white on the breast, the 
under wings, and eye discs. A light sprinkling 
of bright brown tipped the feathers:on the 
top of the head, across the shoulders, and 
showed in light bands decorating the upper 
wings, but in overhead flight this bird would 
have given the impression of being pure white. 
Even the eyes of the dead bird were as gold 
as light amber, and very large, the feathered 
reflector surrounding them an exquisite piece 
of workmanship on the part of the Almighty. 
The bird had a wing sweep of a trifle over three 
feet. When expertly mounted, it made a beau- 
tiful specimen for people having the peculiar 
disposition that permits them to enjoy a dead 
bird having glass eyes and excelsior-stuffed 
interior. One thing concerning this bird I 
contemplated with wonder. In life it had been 
covered with swarms of tiny red lice; in death 
these left the body, came out on the feathers, 
and rolled off in such quantities that the bird 
had to be packed and crated out of doors. 
How any creature could live and apparently 
be in good condition with such a quantity of 
lice infesting its body is a thing I do not under- 
stand. 


HE same winter I heard of several other 

of these big white birds having been killed 
in Northern Indiana, while the bird reports 
of Ohio for that season included nine, all of 
which were shot on sight. This is the only 
year, in all my experiences in bird work, during 
which we had the marvel of these big, white 
Arctic birds with us in winter, and I doubt if 
many remained to return to the North in the 
spring. Of course, this bird is the king of owls, 
of all of them the handsomest, the most impres- 
sive. Always I have resented and regretted 
the useless slaughter of these visitors from the 
far North. Always I have remembered with 
thankfulness the privilege of having been able 
to hold in my hands and to examine this 
beautiful bird, but the privilege was far over- 
balanced by the regret that it was a dead bird. 

The following spring I had an unbelievable 
experience with a pair of barn owls on the 
inland route of northern Michigan. Members 
of my family were there on a fishing expedition. 
I will admit that I did some fishing myself, 
but as always, I was equipped for and most 
interested in field work. I soon found a man 
who acted as my guide and assistant while the 
others fished. The time was earlier than I 
ever before had been in the North, and almost 
my first find was to locate a tree containing 
young owls. Close watching proved that these 
were the young of Strix pr atincola, those 
extremely interesting members of the family 
commonly known as the barn owl. Here was 
a chance too good to miss, and so difficult that 
to secure anything from it seemed an impos- 
sibility on account of the height of the opening 
to the nest and the nocturnal habits of the 
birds. 

We mounted a camera on a tree opposite 
the owls’ entrance, and at five o’clock that 
evening got a fair "shot of the female as she 
stood in her doorway to accustom her eyes to 
the light before starting her night’s hunting. 
Then we climbed to her opening and securely 
nailed her front door shut, put a new plate 
in the camera, and after a night of waiting 
during which both owls worked energetically 
to tear away the obstruction, we had our 
reward through a piece of strategy. When 
both birds had given up hope and gone into 
seclusion, when the light was full and fair on 
the opening, my guide removed the board 
and lowered a piece of fresh beefsteak attached 
to a string among the young birds. The babies 
immediately set up a clamor. The mother bird 
flew to them, alighting in the opening. It was my 
business, just as she reached it, to begin behind 


her back so perfect an imitation of the cries of 
her young behind her that she would turn her 
face in my direction for the fraction of the 
_second that Ineeded to secure a perfect likeness 
of her. Then she dived inside. This whole thing 
reads like a fairy-tale, because in this location 
Strix pratincola was a whole degree north of 
her northern limit, which is a line running west 
from Rhode Island, but in this case I have the 
pictures I made to substantiate my statements. 

These barn owls are supposed to be hard on 

chickens and pigeons, but at least they are 
equally hard on rats, mice, moles, and every 
small rodent. Their plumage is exquisitely 
marked over the breast and shoulders. Their 
faces are heart-shaped, and unusually large 
’ feathered discs surround the eyes, which are 
shaped more like the eyes of a pig than those 
of an owl. It is habitual with these birds to 
droop their heads, slowly shake them back and 
forth, and whine, so that they well deserve 
the common names of ‘‘monkey-face” and 
“buffoon.” To me, in appearance and habits, 
they are the least pleasing of any member of 
the entire owl family, their compensation for 
this being that they are probably the most ex- 
quisitely feathered and elaborately marked, 
but they have little in common with the noble 
beauty of the big white birds of the Arctic. 

I have been so long afield, and spent so many 
hours in blinds watching cameras that were 
trained upon nests, that I have grown to feel 
familiar with the haunts and seclusions that 
owls love to choose: With the birds them- 
selves I have always been friends, because 
they are one of the creations of God. Their 
habits and customs have been evolved along 
the lines of their species, yet they closely 
parallel our own. It is a heart-moving thing 
to see how nearly human all birds become 
while they are courting, mating, building their 
homes, raising their young, or when they are 
attacked or wounded. 


BOUT nine o’clock one morning, while on 

a drive with a party of women friends, I 
climbed from the carriage and entered a piece 
of woods we were passing, to learn what was 
causing a wild commotion among the birds. 
So interested were they in the matter that was 
occupying them that I was able to creep up 
softly through the bushes and trees and watch 
what was going on. What I saw was the big- 
gest great horned owl I ever had seen. Study- 
ing it intently, I soon discovered that it was 
ill. It appeared to me to be an ancient bird 
that had lived its time and was soon to end its 
days. I could not see that it had been in any 
way hurt or wounded. Its plumage had the 
appearance of being faded and lifeless. Its big 
feet were scaly and seemed to be covered with 
a sort of white mold. The bird had grown to 
unusual proportions in the first place. At that 
minute he appeared enormous, because every 
feather on him seemed to be standing on end. 
His eyes were wide open, but they appeared 
to be dull. He was either a sick bird or from 
some cause practically helpless. He was 
perched on a brush heap not higher than my 
head. He constantly uttered a hissing sound; 
he rapidly turned his head from side to side to 
snap at every small bird of the woods, for I 
think that every single one of them was there 
tormenting the big bird. They were having 
such a grand time abusing the old owl that 
they had forgotten what might have been a 
very natural fear of him and of each other. 
.. The leaders seemed to be a pair of big black 
crows. ,I counted three blue jays, and there 
were several king birds. The usually peaceful 
robins furnished a number that ventured up 
to take a peck at the owl. Half a dozen 
orioles were cutting orange and black circles 
around his head. There were a number of 
three or four kinds of sparrows. There were 
warblers and vireos. There flashed the purple 
of a couple of indigo finches, and one little 
summer yellowbird made streaks of gold light 
as he dashed chattering past the old owl’s head 
and swerved close enough to give one of his 
ear tufts a tweak as he sailed by. There were 
a number of wrens excited to insanity and 
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RYING days are ahead for your furs, coats, 

woolens—and blankets too—unless they be safely 
stored ina LANE Red Cedar Chest. Here is sure pro- 
tection from moths, dust and dampness—the absolute 
and convenient security that only such a well-made, full- 
cedar chest can possibly provide. 


In addition, the LANE is a chest of glowing beauty, 
made in such a wide range of styles and sizes that you 
can select just the one which will best harmonize with 
the setting of your room. Some are finished in mahog- 
any or walnut to match particular furniture schemes. 
But, remember that every LANE, in either plain or 
period design, is a real cedar chest, built to protect for 

"years and years. 


The safest nla 





LANE corners are 
doubly interlocked. 


Because this cedar 
chest has so many 
unusual features, see 
that the name LANE 
is burned inside the 
lid of the one you 
buy. 


Prices are unusually moderate for such remark- 
able chests. If your furniture or department 
store cannot supply you with the genuine, write 
us for name of LANE dealer who can. 








THE LANE COMPANY, INC., Altavista, Virginia 





GATES TOURS TO 
EUROPE 


NCLUDING Paris, London and the 

Mediterranean—30 days of delightful 
European travel for as little as $425. Longer 
tours up to $1,100, ranging from 30 to 80 
days. Sailings from May to September. 

Gates Tours are planned by skilled ex- 
perts with over thirty years of successful 
experience in giving the American people 
comfort and convenience combined with 
economy. Write for complete booklet T-2, 
describing our tours to Europe next summer. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London - Paris - Rome 





There are 2500 extra large sheets to the roll, each 
sheet being 5x5%4 inches, and the paper is fine 
and strong in texture, made only from new 
spruce pulp and clear, tested well water. 


Send $2.00 for a four-roll (year’s supply) carton 
of A. P. W. Satin Tissue, if you can’t get it from 


Showing 
special outlet 
for Appliance 





Order hy Phone 
Simply Say 
A @ P.W. 


Satin ‘Jissue 


% 
Four of the solid tightly wound rolls of A. P. W. 
Satin Tissue packed in a small carton constitute 
a year’s supply for the average family. 


Heat and Light 
From ONE Socket 


Millions of women are handicapped at hore in using 
their electrical appliances, due to lack of sufficient wall 
outlets. But you won’t have to remove an electric light 
bulb to connect the ‘‘vacuum,”’’ the toaster, or hair 
curler if you havea 


BEAVER Triple Duty SOCKET 


2 Lights and an Appliance 
Fed from ONE Socket 
No wiring. Just screw in as you would an 
electric bulb. : 
The special appliance outlet is most convenient 
and is exclusive with “the Beaver.’”’ Sturdy 
interior construction of solid brass—not the 
usual flimsy wire connections. Neat polished 


casing designed to withstand rough usage. 


Approved by National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and all prominent household engineering 


laboratories. 

How many “Beavers” would you like? One for the kitchen, 
laundry, bathroom, sewing room, all bedrooms. 

Retail price, 75c. Look for the blue box and “Beaver” to get 
the special appliance outlet. If your local dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send us his name and 75c. and we will see that you 
are supplied by return mail. 


Beaver Cord Sets 


are made up all ready for in- 
stant use. The one shown in- 
cludes the Beaver Switch Plug 
especially designed for electric 
irons. Tell-tale ‘‘on and oft’’ 
buttons right on the switch 


Write for the Beaver catalog of 
accessories for the home-electrical 


BEAVER MACHINE & 
TOOL COMPANY, Inc. 


aeitet 625 N. Third Street 
and heater plug combined, 
Retail price, $2.00. Newark, INo ic 
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The Bird That Needs 
A Champion 


braver than any of the others. They would 
dart squarely at the old owl’s eyes and pick 
at the eye shields until I thought surely, every 
snap he made, he would catch one of them. 
I always have been familiar with owls, but I 
saw this besieged bird do a thing under stress 
of torment that was new to me. He half 
lifted his wings and with the butts of them 
struck in self-defense like a fighting gander, 
while the circle of flashing color eddied and 
swerved around his unprotected head. So 
slow were his movements that I could not see 
that he succeeded in pulling even one feather 
from any of his tormentors. 

What the outcome of the battle was I do 
not know. I was out on a pleasure ride; I had 
no camera with me. I thought about trying 
to interfere, trying to drive the owl to another 
perching place, but I could not see that this 
would prevent the birds from following him 
and renewing their activities. I could think 
of nothing I could do that would be effective, 
so I went my way, leaving him to his hard 
fate, but always there will remain with me the 
picture that he made in his impotent helpless- 
ness, while there swarmed around him a merci- 
less throng of the most brilliant and beautifully 
colored birds of the forest. 


FTER I had purchased the piece of lake 

shore upon which I built Limberlost Cabin 
(north), one of the first things I did was to call in 
the services of men from the State Forestry 
Association toremove the dead wood and fill the 
cavities in the trees of the forest surrounding 
the cabin location. When the lines were being 
laid out for the first purchase on the lake shore, 
they ran very close to a giant soft maple, with 
one exception the largest tree of the kind I 
ever have seen. I was making the purchase 
of a part of the farm of Mr. Daniel Sowers, 
an elderly gentleman who greatly disliked 
parting with any portion of his land. I told 
him that I thought if he would extend my line 
to include that tree, I might be able to write 
poetry under it. So he shifted the line and 
graciously gave me the tree I coveted. When I 
called in the men who were to perform the 
work of surgeons upon these trees, I did a 
thing at which I have since marveled. Never 
in all my life had I seen one hundred and 
twenty acres of land that contained so many 
giant forest trees of such a wide variety as did 
this piece of land. Almost every oak known 
to the central states was there. There were 
elms, maples, sycamores, immense tulip pop- 
lars, common and gray beeches, lindens, wild 
cherries, butternut, walnut, hackberries, and 
the rare Kentucky coffee trees, and blue ash. 

In my love for these big trees, in my desire to 
save them for myself and for every tree lover 
of my state, I began the work of taking off 
dead limbs and filling cavities without giving 
a thought to what I might do to my friends, 
the owls, the crested flycatchers, the yellow- 
hammers, and the pileated woodpeckers. 
Thoughtless hunters had built fires for cooking 
their food and had used the big tree for a wind- 
break. At its base they had made a cavity 
which had extended to the heart and broken 
out ten or twelve feet above the ground on one 
side. I was so anxious to save this tree that I 


your dealer. Tose Per asked Mr. F. N. Wallace, in charge of the job, 
oduct to do the surgery required upon it with his 
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own hands. Early one morning he climbed 
upon a platform eight or ten feet above the 
ground to begin the work of cleaning out this 
cavity, and was confronted with a great horned 
owl, having a head so large that it almost filled 
the opening. Its appearance was so un- 


Pure White-Bob White 
Fort Orange-Cross Cut 
Onliwon Toilet Paper 
and Paper Towels 






expected, and it seemed so menacing, that Mr. 
Wallace sprang backward and fell from the 
platform, luckily alighting on soft, spongy 
forest ground so that he sustained no injury. 

He immediately came down to the Cabin to 
tell me about the bird. I was planning to es- 
tablish a preserve tor birds in the woods I had 
bought; I was doing everything in my power 
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to attract them to the spot and to protect them | 
there. If I had known that the tree was the 
home of a pair of great horned owls I would 
never have touched it. As it was, I had gone 
to such an extent in chiseling out the dead 
wood that I was forced to put in the filling or 
lose the tree; so after much discussion, we 
saved the tree and lost the pair of birds that 
were homing there, for they immediately went 
over into my neighbor’s woods and set up 
housekeeping in another sugar maple of the 
same kind as mine, but even larger, the big- 
gest tree of its kind I ever have seen anywhere. 
The wind had torn a branch from one side of 
it, and in the cavity thus made these birds set 
up their home. But every night they came 
over to the Cabin to prey upon the living things 
that I was gathering there. I could hear them 
crying through the tree tops: frequently I 
heard the crash of their plunge into thickets of 
pawpaw, spice bush, and wild rose, where 
small birds were nesting; and sometimes they 
carried to the ridge pole of the Cabin small 
animals that they caught in the orchard or 
the horse pasture behind it—rabbits, ground 
hogs, or muskrats on the lake shore. 


NE summer a sister of mine from Michigan 

was visiting me. We had just gone to bed 
on a sleeping porch upstairs when close to the 
spring, on the lake shore, some animal began 
screaming, one of the most pitiful cries I ever 
have heard. I never have been able to decide 
exactly what it was. Then there broke forth 
in concert the voices of the pair of great 
horned owls, ‘‘waulk—waulk—waulk!”? The 
utterance was smothered, while the animal was 
screaming in torture, cries that reminded me 
of the voice of a horse caught in a burning 
barn or hurt past endurance, only not so loud, 
of course. 

The owls made their way among the tall 
trees around the éast side of the Cabin and 
half-way across the front; there they came 
upon a large open space, and the weight of 
what they were carrying bore them to the 
ground. All this time that terrible screaming 
continued. My sister begged me to do some- 
thing. I sprang from bed and rushed down- ee ee S58 a ; f 
stairs. In the hall I caught up a heavy black- os emer eet aa 


thorn cane, and opening the front door, I ‘ j s ; ° ° 
Tinting furniture the Kyanize way—with Celoid 





crossed the veranda and hurried down the 
steps. Distinctly I could see the big birds 


wallowing in a bed of butterfly flower and| @ f course you’ve noticed how popular ‘“‘painted furniture” is becom- 
columbine under the oaks of the lake shore.| | O ing. Bedroom sets, sun porch furniture andin fact, things for every 
Both birds had their claws imbedded in some-| @ roomin the house are displayed by the best shops in ‘painted beauty. 
thing about the size of acommon cat at matur-| % Why don’t you make over some of your old things in this new way? 
ity, but I could not tell what the animal might | & This is a marvelous finish—this'Celoid—a really high-grade medium- 
be, because the birds so covered it. Armed] # gloss enamel that gives the effect of a costly ‘thand-rubbed”’ finish. 
with the cane, I advanced, determined to stop| § It may be washed repeatedly without wood, plaster or fibreboard, or anywhere 


- ; ? : i tains— fact, it about the home. Eight delicately-toned 
eho Svis from torturing the animal further if) [§) Jeavirig. streaks oF ing In addition to ‘tints in addition to Pure Whjte. We 
T could, even though the baby owls might go| | Geune furniture, use Celoid on any guarantee absolute satisfaction or 
hungry that night. Before I could reach them, : woodwork anywhere; on walls of metal, “money-back for the empty can. 
ae Write for aur bole, The Vogue of Painted urn 
See at the fonict arltdak trees where T could 3 ture,”’ beautifully illustrated in colors. It is . 
not reach them even with the longest cane| #}| BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY, 31 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 
fishing pole I could find on the dock. It was} & : 
over one hour by the clock before the owls 
‘made their way across my grounds and through 
the Sowers’ woods adjoining, where the big “Save the su ‘face and 
maple stood. During all that time the pitiful you save all Cain ¥Vaonish 
screams of their prey, gradually growing faint- ah 
er, were in our ears. - : 
The next day I happened to mention it at 
the Sowers residence, and Uncle Daniel said: 
‘Well, I'll just fix them! They get my chick- 
ens every once ina while. There was a chicken 
killed by accident in the barnyard today, and 


I haven’t had time to bury it yet. I’ll just fill - 
it with poison and take it down to them.” a ern are 
f I ent ponte in consternation. I would not 

ave been the cause of having those birds Wi 1 
killed for anything. That night, when the ith No Maternity Look 
shadows began to grow deep, I slipped over Lo BRYANT Maternity Clothes enable you to dress 


in the woods and waited, and I saw Uncle 
Daniel bring down the chicken and lay it on a 





stylishly during all stages of maternity —and after 
baby comes, as well, Latest modes, designed to conceal con- 
dition. Simple adjustments provide expansion. Low prices. 


stump not far from the owl tree. As soon as New Style Book, picturing latest styles in Coats, Dresses,Skirts, 
he was gone, I secured the chicken, weighted | | Corsets for Maternity wear. Sent Free. Write for it today. 


it with a stone, and sank it in the lake. After 
that Uncle Daniel and I played a game regu- faneRryant ve ees ead New Yor 


larly for eight years. Every time I saw him 
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Well Cookéd 
Food’ 


Make sure your cooking lors do not rob’ 


=§ you of all the rich, nourishing flavors that 


are hidden in the foods you cook. Ordinary 
“water boiling’? wastes the valuable vita- 
mines and mineral salts the body must have 
i for life, growth, health and strength. 


With a “SAVORY” Steam Double Boiler’ 


building materials, because the “SAVORY” 
Steam-cooking process retains these valuable 
elements with the food. 


Use a “SAVORY” Steam Double Boiler to cook: 
BREAKFAST Fruits and Cereals 
LUNCHEON Vegetables and “‘left-overs” 
DINNER Sauces and Desserts 

‘Water in the bottom prevents food from burning. 
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your dealer. 


A“SAVORY Prize Recipe Book No. IT” 
furnished free with each 
’ Steam Double Boiler describes scores of 
“SAVORY” dishes. 


Order a “SAVORY” Steam Double Boiler from 
If you are not satisfied, you can 
return it within 30 days and get your money 
back, but we are sure that you will never want 
to part with it. 


The “SAVORY” Line includes the “SAVORY” Roaster and the “SAVORY” Bread Saver 
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26 Republic St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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—contains tested recipes for Mexican 


























For That Real 
Mexican Tang 
Gebhardts Eagle (hili Powder is made from 
the rich, mealy portions of selected genuine Mex- 
fcan chili peppers, grown especially for and under 
the direction of Gebhardt. Contains the genuine 
pepper oils which, with other carefully selected 
and blended Mexican spices gives an unusual and 
pleasing flavor to all kinds of meats, fish, soups, 
salads and salad dressings. . ; 
If your grocer cannot supply you send 30c¢ and 
a full size bottle will be sent post paid,, 
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for luncheons and dinners with a 

blending of Mexican and American f 
dishes that appeal to the American i 

family. Just mail the coupon to--- ‘ 
Gebhardt — San Antonio q 
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Complete Sets—or 
Individual Pieces 


For complete satisfaction buy your 
furniture the Leavens’ way. You 
select the bedroom set, breakfast 
set or individual pieces you prefer 
and have them finished or decorated 
in accordance with your personal 
taste, thus attaining perfect har- 
mony with surroundings. 


Leavens Furniture—both Deco- 

rated and Colonial—is noted for 

its beautiful simplicity of design 

and its unusual quality. Yet its 

cost is remarkably reasonable. 
Shipments made Gps carefully 
crated to nsure safe delivery. 


Write for illustrations and complete 
information. 


William Leavens & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 

32 Canal Street 
Boston, Mass. 
























The Bird That Needs 
A Champion 


going down the lane with a chicken that had 
been struck by a passing automobile, or in- 
advertently killed by stock, or by work upon 
the farm, I waited my chance and slipped 
over and procured the poison-filled carcass 
and dumped it into the lake. Times uncounted 
I took a walk in that direction before I went to 
bed, to make sure that the birds were safe. 
So all these years we fought over those owls. 
We were the best friends imaginable; the sub- 
ject never was mentioned between us. Uncle 
Daniel wanted those owls killed, and I wanted 
them to live out the life which God gave them, 
and it was up to us to see which of us could win. 
The eighth year the ravages of the flu forced 
me to California for the winter, and when I 
returned in the spring, I missed the owls the first 
night. I made inquiries concerning them of 
my caretaker in the morning, and he said: 

“Daddy has got you at last. He has cut 
down the tree.” 

I sank down in blank consternation, because 
my knees were too weak to hold me. I could 
not even imagine it. I had thought so much 
of that tree that I had once suggested to Mr. 
Wallace that if he would clean out the cavity, 
I would furnish the cement for the filling. 
But we had been refused the privilege of saving 
this tree, because the cement filling would 
spoil the timber for firewood when the great 
trunk fell, as eventually it must fall, before 
time and winds and weather. 


AFEW weeks later my driver came to tell 

me that there was some kind of animal 
that he thought must be a wildcat in the woods 
behind the ice-house. He said that it hunted 
there every night, and its screams were so 
hair-raising that he wanted my permission to 
borrow a gun to try to shoot it. Revolvers 
were kept in the Cabin as matters of self- 
defense, but shotguns were prohibited. I ar- 
ranged to go out with him that night and 
watch to see if I could determine what the 
animal was. So we secreted ourselves in a 
thicket of spice bushes and waited. After a 
while, far off through the woods, I heard the 

“waulk-waulk” of a hunting owl. 

“You are perfectly familiar with that,” I 
said to him. 

And he assented. “It isn’t that,” he said 
“It’s the scream of an animal.” 

The owl cry kept coming closer and closer 
until, finally, the bird perched in a tree almost 
directly over our heads. There was a long 
period of silence, then suddenly the soft, 
sweeping flight of the owl, and then, as it 
struck the thicket inhabited by cardinals, 
wood robins, and other smail birds, there came 
a scream as much like an animal, as rasping 
and ugly a cry, as I ever heard from hyena, 
wildcat, or wolf. But there was nothing that 
could have uttered the cry except the great 
horned owl, and in my years of experience 
with them I had not heard it previously. They 
must have saved that cry for the thickets and 
deep wood, and their customary owl conversa- 
tion for proximity to the Cabin. I began look- 
ing up owl history, and presently I found that 
Chapman described that cry as “one of the 
most blood-curdling sounds I ever have heard 
in the woods.” While Schuyler Matthews 
wrote concerning it, “No cat on a backyard 
fence can produce a sound as hideous.” So 
we did not borrow a gun. 

Since then the owls have moved to-a large 
island lying in Redwing Lake in front of the 
Cabin, but they do not come to visit us nightly. 
Sometimes several days elapse before they 
come through our woods. The past season, 
their visits having grown less frequent, one 
realization was forced upon me. I had more 
robins, orioles, cardinals, scarlet tanagers, 
more bluebirds, sparrows, wrens, vireos, and 
warblers, in the woods surrounding the Cabin 
—more, I think, by half—than ever before. 
Even the shy wood thrushes ieft the spice 
thicket behind the ice-house and came up to 


within a few yards of the back door to buile 
their nests. 

When I reached a question of suitable deco- 
ration for a pair of three-feet-square and nine- 
feet-tall stone posts for the road entrance to thi 
woods surrounding the Cabin, after mature 
deliberation I could think of nothing so ap- 
propriate as owls. We could keep our own 
watch on the birds and flowers during the day- 
time; the owls were abroad at night, so they 
should stand sentinel while we slept. When 
the big posts of white glacier matrix, thickly 
sprinkled with red and blue pebbles, were 
finished, I drew from my best reproduction of 
great horned owls a sketch which I sent to the 
Bedford Stone Company. They cut the birds 
as faithfully as was consistent with stone 
dressing, and enlarged them to three feet in 
height, so that they made an imposing en- 
trance to the grounds. The symbolism was 
excellent, but the natural history was rotten 
on account of the facts concerning the mul- 
tiplicity of small birds during the absence of the 
owls. 


HEN the day came that I definitely decided 
to embark in the business of interpreting my 
own books into terms of moving pictures, after 
I had spent five years working ten months of 
every year in California at great inconvenience 
_to myself, as my library, both of books and 
negatives, was not at hand, while I sorely 
missed my dark room and developing room, I 
decided to build for myself a working place in 
California. Throughout these years I had 
been looking for such a location as I knew in 
my heart I wanted. For years I had had my 
eye upon it and had supposed that it was un- 
attainable, since it was part of a great estate; 
and then suddenly I learned that the very 
place I coveted was being cut into building 
locations and would be thrown open to the 
public. I immediately set out to state my 
specifications. I wanted not less than six 
acres. I wanted it in a spot untouched by the 
hand of man since the crux and grind of things 
had evolved our world. I wanted a spot from 
which not a tree, shrub, bush, vine, or flower 
had been removed. I wanted the isolation of 
a baby mountain all to myself, with a canyon 
running down either side of it—and, of extreme 
importance, running water in one of these. 
When I first visited this location I found 
there were trees, not the giant hardwood trees 
of northern Indiana, but the live oaks of 
California, the wild walnuts, the mahogany, 
the madrona, the manzanita, and bushes of 
wild lilac as blue as the sky, sumac with its 
pink panicles of bloom, red-berried holly, and 
incense shrub bearing flowers as fresh and as 
delicate as trailing arbutus, in their full beauty 
in late November, and the. entire location 
thickly decorated with a woody shrub that 
looked as if it might belong to the evergreen 
family, yet hung with little red horns that re- 
sembled the humming-bird’s dinner hour, and 
everywhere, over the sides of the mountain, 
there lifted the burned-out torches of Our 
Lord’s Candle, giving the promise that they 
would light the whole mountain with their 
sacred flame the coming season. 
One morning, while I was wavering in the 
balance as to whether I should say, “Here 
will I set up my rest,”—only in my case it 
would have to be changed to, ‘‘Here will I set 
up my workshop,” since I am not familiar with 
. the meaning of the term ‘“‘rest’”—I went to 
the baby mountain with my lawyer, to look 
over the outlines of the plat and to reach a 
definite conclusion concerning the deal. 
we stood on its crest I noticed in a cluster of 
live oaks, very near the location on which my 
new home would stand, a blue bird, a bird as 
large as a jay, with the wonderful blue of the 
ocean at its bluest, and like the ocean, blue in 
one light, blue-green in another. It flew from 
there to the wild lilacs lining the little canyon 
on that side, and presently it took wing. From 
the same bushes, at almost the same time, there 
flew a bird of blood red that was probably a 
cardinal, and a minute later a warbler of gold 
emerged. I could hear quail cheeping among 


Big Profts in Home 


As J 








straight. 


freshment. 


RACKED ice and a small glass of Welch’s Grape Juice 
There’s a fruit course that adds zest to any 
breakfast—and satisfies a good-morning appetite. 


A long cool drink for luncheon—Welch’s Grape Juice, 
diluted with plain or charged water. 


That’s real re- 


A tinkling pitcher full of Welch’s Grape Juice, lemon- 
ade, and orange juice—chilled to the right degree—will 
delight every member of the family at dinner. 


| With Welch’s Grape Juice, you serve the happiness of 
summer crowned with the October joy Nature has stored 


in rich Concords. Glorious color,. tempting fragrance, 
exhilarating flavor! Send for the leaflet of appealing 
Welch recipes; they will please everyone. Observe one 


on page 182 and then turn to page 213. 
The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield) New York 


‘Welch's 


Grape Juice 


| At your favorit: fountain ask for Welch’s straight—10c 


— Ss . 


Cooking! 

Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how_to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big profits. 
How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, ete. Write for free booklet, ‘Cooking for 
Profit.’’ 


‘American School of Economics, 872 E. 58th St., Chicago 








How to Make 
Crepe Paper Flowers 


HIS IS the title of the interesting 32-page 
instruction book which shows you how to 
make beautiful Easter lilies, roses and all the 
other popular flowers. ; 

Crepe paper flowers are most attractive 
home decorations, easy and fascinating to 
make. 


To insure the best results use 


Denso CREPE PAPER 


~ Your local stationer or department store sells 
the instruction book; or send 10 cents today 
to Dept.9. Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, 








Or a larger drink with plain or carbonated water—l0c 





Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers ; ask for either program. 


FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, New York 





IS SOLID STERLING, durable in 


beauty and usefulness for all time. 


EASTERTIME, the period of flowers, is 
symbolized by the exquisite beauty of 
STIEFF ROSE PATTERN, made in the 
Stieff workrooms, for sale direct to Stieff 
patrons. Easter gifts of Stieff Silver are 
useful and pleasing. We invite comparison 
in weight, beauty, and sterling silver worth. 
Tea Spoons weighing 4.38 oz., % 
doz. $6.00—each $1.00 
Medium Knives, Stainless Steel Mir- 
ror finish Blades, handles weighing 
4.13 oz., 44 doz. $18.00—each $3.90 
Medium Forks weighing 9.63 oz., %4 
doz. $15.00—each $2.50 
Orange or Fruit Spoons weighing 
5.50 oz, % doz. $9.00—each $1.50 
Write for The Stieff Catalogue, The 
Progressive Gift Plan and The Art 
of the Silversmith, or ‘‘Crystalliz- 
ing Boyhood.’’ 


THE STIEFF CO. 


Salesrooms Factory 
17N. Liberty St. 311 W.Redwood St. 
Baltimore, Md. 





No. 12 
Pepper, Wt. 4.06 oz. 
$10.00 each 





In using advertisements see page 6 171 





What Every 


American Woman 
Knows 


Housewives today are putting their full 


trust in Garland products, 4,000,000 of 
which are in American homes. 


They know, as their mothers knew 
before them, that they can rely utterly 
on Garland stoves and ranges—to be 
better stoves and ranges— 


That—search as they may—they can find 
no ranges that would assure them finer 
workmanship. They know that for 50 
years no similar product has represented 
greater sincerity of purpose— 


That no makers of cooking equipment 
have striven more earnestly to lighten 
the labor of the American home-maker 
and give her the most reliable and 
efficient cooking service that experience 
and abundant manufacturing resources 
can provide. 
Jj you do not know the name 0} the nearest Garland 


lems, write direct to us, because there is a Garland 
heating and cooking device for every purpose. 


The Michigan Stove Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


GARLAN 


COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS ~-COAL=— ELECTRICITY 
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The Bird That Needs 
A Champion 


the stones and the shrubbery all around me, 
and over our heads swept the wings of 

and snow-white sea swallows. And still I 
stood hesitating. 

We looked up to the north where the highest 
peaks of the big range of which this baby 
mountain was a part were outlined against the 
sky, and by slowly turning in panoramic view, 
we looked over the stretch of the Bel-Air sub- 
division, over the town of Beverly surrounded 
by the estates of the mighty, over Hollywood, 
and then in a great sweep Los Angeles, stretch- 
ing to the Pacific, and from there past Wil- 
mington and Redondo, on to Catalina, that 
exquisite jewel of the sea. Our eyes finally 
came to rest on the west slope of the canyon 
adjoining the little mountain, and there, as we 
stood looking, from a group of live oaks there 
arose and came out, almost wing to wing, in 
slow, easy flight, a pair of snow-white Arctic 
owls, no doubt in this land for winter quarters, 
as the time was late November. They had a 
three-foot wing sweep; underneath they were 
white as the whitest snowfall. From their big 
eyes streamed gold lights. If they had delicate 
markings on their upper wings and backs, the 
color was invisible to us. From below, where . 
I stood with the man of law, they were great 
white birds that had journeyed down from 
the Arctic and were making their winter home 
among the live oaks on the canyon side, be- 
cause this was the third time that I had seen 
them there, but only once before had there 
been any one with me. 

Then I heard the sound of my own voice 
saying in finality to my companion, “If they 
will run my line up the side of the opposite 
mountain far enough to include that group of 
live oaks, I will take my six acres here.” 


The next story in this series, 
“The Singers of Immortal- 
ity,” will appear in April 


Increasing Interest in the 
Prevention of Disease 
(Continued from page 78) 


the head of this activity is found the United 
States Public Health Service. Allied with 
this service are all the state and municipal 
health officials of the country. Also in col- 
laboration with these activities are found 
voluntary organizations, or organizations 
partly voluntary and partly official. Among 
these are the United State International Health 
Council, the American Public Health Associ- 
ation, and the various Child Welfare organiza- — 
tions of the country, and, most important of 
all, the county units mentioned above. All 
these activities deserve the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Does the American House- 
wife Love to be Defrauded?P 


ERHAPS the best way of discussing a ques- 
tion of this kind would be to ask another 
one, namely: “‘Does the American tradesman 
love to defraud the American housewife?” I 
think both of these questions may be answered 
“ves” and “no.” I have noticed the remark- 
able indifference among women in regard to 
whether or not the articles they buy are of the 
weights claimed. It is so easy to keep a pair 
of scales in the house that it is remarkable how 
few women have them at hand. 
I hate to be constantly thinking I am being 
cheated, and yet there is only one means of 
safety, and that is to do your own measuring 
and weighing. 

Last winter I ordered a quarter of a cord of 
oak wood sawed in sticks two feet. long. When. 
the wood was delivered, I piled it up in the 
cellar, and it looked to me as if it were a very 


pr 





Orange Caramel 


Pare 6 Sunkist oranges, removing mem- 
brane with peel, and cut crosswise, in slices. 
Put % cup sugar and % cup water in a small 
saucepan, and boil, quickly, until syrup is a 
golden brown. Arrange layer of Sunkist orange 


*' slices in glass dish; sprinkle with sugar; pour 


“over enough of the syrup to form a thin coating 
over the orange; add another layer of orange 
and syrup; repeat until orange isused. Beat % 
cup cream until stiff, pile lightly on the orange 
and sprinkle with chopped walnuts. 1% 


? pound peanut brittle may be used instead 


of sugar and water syrup and the walnuts. 


Orange Bread Pudding 


Scald 1% cups milk, add 2 tablespoons 


- butter and 1 cup coarse stale bread crumbs 


Let stand ten minutes, add 2 egg yolks 
mixed with % cup sugar and % teaspoon 
salt. Then add grated rind 2 Sunkist oranges, 
juice 2 Sunkist oranges and ™% cup shredded 
coconut. Mix gently, pour into greased pud- 
ding dish and bake one and one-half hours 
in a moderate oven. Beat 2 egg whites until 
stiff, add gradually 4 tablespoons powdered 
sugar and grated rind 1 Sunkist orange. 
Cover the top of the pudding with a thin 
layer of meringue and on the meringue ar- 
range sections of Sunkist orange free from 
membrane. Garnish with remainder of mer- 
ingue and sprinkle with shredded coconut. 
Serve at once. 


Orange Bavarian Cream 


Heat % cup Sunkist orange juice, 1 tea- 
spoon grated Sunkist orange rind, and % 
cup sugar in double boiler. Beat 2 egg 
yolks with 14 cup sugar; add orange juice 
mixture and cook over hot water, stirring 
until smooth and thickened; add 
tablespoon gelatine dissolved in % 
cup cold water. Set dish contain- 
ing mixture in a pan of ice-water, 
and beat until it begins to stiffen. 
Fold in 1 cup heavy cream beaten 
stiff. Line a mold with sections of 
Sunkist oranges free from membrane, 
turn in mixture and chill. When 
ready to serve, turn out and garnish 
with candied Sunkist orange peel or 
fresh orange segments. 






Orange Caramel 





Summer Freshness 
Jor your March Desserts 


ERE are three new desserts that 
will delight the family and improve 
the dietetic balance of your winter meals. 


fruits,” produce an alkaline reaction in 


the blood. 


So oranges should be eaten plentifully 
by all whose tendencies are toward 

acidity.’’ 

Consider them necessities as well as 
attractions in the menu, and serve them 
frequently for everybody’s good. 


They lend a touch of summer fresh- 
ness which should not be overlooked. 


“More raw foods’’ is the warning of 
the dietitians of today. 


And the fresh vitamines of oranges 
are particularly desirable where cooked 
foods are the rule. 


‘Try these three recipes this week. See 
how the family likes them. Because of 
the tang of oranges you can serve these 
fruit desserts just as often as you wish. 


Oranges, although known as “‘acid 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-Operative Organization of 11,000 Growers 
Depr. 303, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
















Orange 
Bavarian 
Cream 


Orange 
Bread 
Pudding 


California Sunkist Oranges 


niformly G ] 
ve . s Send 10c with this conyey and we will send you aset of 24 beau- 
Mail I his tifully illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. ch dish pictured in 
colors. Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most at- 


| tractive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. 
| For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box without any advertis- 






ing on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 

This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 

Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with stamps or coins. Offer is good at 
these prices in both United States and Canada. 


24 Sunkist Recipe C Complete Box and File--75¢ 
Cards--10c (neluding above 24 cards) 





Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Derr. 303, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Name 
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FLAKY crust dough, baked till the edges are crispy 
brown and topped with rich butter sauce: 

Every woman can make apple dumplings like this if 
she follows our recipes and uses standard, guaranteed 
materials like Gold Medal Flour. 

Ordinary flour is sometimes good and sometimes bad. 
Gold Medal Flour is always the same—always first 
quality—always milled to an ideal by the world’s largest 
milling company. From the melting of the snows in the 
Southwest to the “freeze-up” in the Northwest, a corps 
of Washburn Crosby grain scouts are in the wheat 
fields. They study conditions, examine the yields and 
select from the whole area the wheat containing the 
greatest amount of health giving food values. 

From this mammoth store of selected grain, expert 
chemists and millers are able to mill every day the 
flour that meets the company’s rigid, unvarying re- 
quirements of whiteness, fineness and healthful strength. 
Be sure of perfect bakings always by making your 

‘ dumplings, cakes, pies or pastry of Gold Medal Flour 
—the standard of quality. 


er 


Ro>ecipe for the best apple dumplings you 
ever tasted will be sent to you upon request. 
Address Domestic Service Department, 
Washburn Crosby Company, Minneapolis: 
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“0M. Mena FLOUR 2 General Offices MINNEAPOLIS Minnesota 
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Does the American House- 
wife Love to be Defrauded?P 


small part of a quarter of acord. As oak wood * 
was selling at $32 a cord by the quarter, it was | 
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rather important to know if I had received 

what I ordered. On measuring it I found that 

instead of receiving 32 I had a scant 22 cubic 

feet. . 
I referred the matter to the office of 

Weights and Measures of Washington and 


CO aan e Ly Dp 


for a quarter of a cord of two-foot oak wood. ae +" 


I was told I should have had 32 feet. On sub- "4: wees a 

mitting the matter to the merchant from whom ie YOUR child is not thrivin os he should 

I had bought the wood, he promptly informed : if he is fretful and underweight—it is almost 

me that he did not measure the wood himself, certain that he is not getting the complete food value of his 

pa say: a wagon sao oe ape ae Be milk. Cow’s milk is the best known substitute for mother’s 

river to have a quarter of a COr ot wood pu : > ® = : 

Beran = T paid for the 22 feet only, milk, but cow’s milk was intended for the calf, and is therefore 
not always easy for the delicate stomach of the infant to digest 

—without proper modification to the child’s need. 


A short time ago a grocer was arrested in 
Modify Baby’s Milk With Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


Washington for selling all his goods by the 
Troy pound of 12 oz. each. He claimed that 
he was acting in good faith, as 12 oz. made 
a Troy pound, and when a customer asked for Of the various milk modifications prescribed by physicians, scientific investi- 
a pound he was justified in giving him any kind gation shows that the most important is ‘‘gelatinized’’ milk, because of the 
of pound he liked. The authorities of the dis- fact that it prevents excessive milk curding in the stomach. This means that 
trict, however, did not share this gentleman’s you soak one level tablespoonful of Knox Gelatine in 1 cup of cold milk 
optimism about a short pound. from the baby’s formula, for ten minutes; cover while soaking. Then place 
. A few years ago no one could tell, when he the cup in boiling water, stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; add this 
bought a ton of coal in Washington, what kind dissolved gelatine to the quart of cold milk or regular formula. (Ask your 
of ton he got. Not only are there two kinds physician about this.) 
of pounds, but three kinds of tons, namely, the Science has discovered many important facts about the value of plain, edible 
short, the long, and the metric ton. The gelatine, in addition to its importance in infant feeding —facts such as: 
general experience was that the buyer was 1. Its value to growing children as a growth and strength-promoting food; 
getting a short ton. To correct this abuse, 2. As a supplementary food in cases of malnutrition; 

3. In the diet of invalids and convalescents; 

4. To those with delicate appetites as a digestive agent in conveying the full 
nutriment of other wholesome foods, and in a variety of other uses. 


Congress passed a law that coal should be sold 
by the long ton. 
"100 Women out of 100% 


What happens, however, when a customer 
eke eee 


buys a ton of coke instead of coal in Washing- 
ton? Naturally, the unsuspecting citizen 
thinks fuel is all sold by the same gage. If he 
will go to the trouble to weigh the ton of coke 
he gets, he will soon discover that not a single 
ton of coke is sold in Washington by the long 

N a woman’s club in a middle western 

city, an interesting experiment was 

made. Various recipes for desserts were 

distributed, and the members were asked 

to try them all and vote on them at the 

next club meeting. The questions to be 





ton, but all by the short ton. The reason for 
this is that the law mentioned only coal. 
There is much interest now in the subject 










opinion, should begin by teaching housewives 
to check up on the dimensions and to weigh 
the things they buy. It will probably be a long 
while before we simplify our weights and 
measures. Meanwhile, they are a constant 
vehicle of fraud. 


Orange Fluff Dessert 


Assorted Gallons and Barrels 


Tn addition to the pounds and tons I have 
mentioned, there are four kinds of gallons and 
as many different kinds of barrels as the cooper 
may choose to make, to say nothing of the 
boxes in which we buy our fruit. The bushel 
has different weights in different states. In 
Washington we used to buy leaf vegetables by 
the peck, yet one dealer might put four times 
as much in a peck as another. Perhaps it 
would be better to say it the other way round. 
The law now requires leaf vegetables to be 
bought by weight. I notice at the markets that 
every package of leaf vegetables is saturated 
with water. The grocers are more tidy now in 
keeping their leaf vegetables clean than they 
were when they sold them by the peck. It 
would be interesting to know just how much 
attached water one gets when he buys a pound 
of spinach. 

The housewife may not love to be defrauded, 
but she lives in an environment of weights and 
measures which gives to the canny salesman 
abundant opportunities of fraud.. Shall we not 
save the pocketbooks of our housewives and 
the brains of our children by speedily doing 
away with our present cumbersome, crime- 
abetting, complicated, unscientific system of 
weights and measures and introduce into our 
country the simplicity of the metric system? 
It will save our boys and girls two or three 
years of their school life which they can then 
ey profitably devote to learning how to keep 
we : 


See | 
| 


taken into consideration were these: 

Did your family like it? Did they ask for 
asecond helping? Did they find it easy to 
digest? Did you find it easy to make? 
Economical? Did it look attractive? Did 
it taste as good as it looked? 

There was one recipe to which 100 women 
out of 100 voted an emphatic “‘yes’ on 
every question. 

Here is the recipe which calls for the de- 
lightful and wholesome combination of 
oranges with Knox Sparkling Gelatine: 


1, envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\/4,cup cold water 1 cup orange juice 


'/, cup boiling water and pulp 
1 cup sugar Whites of 3 eggs 
2tablespoonfuls Lady Fingers or 
lemon juice stale cake 
Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes; 
dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar, 
and when dissolved add lemon juice. 
Strain, cool slightly, and add orange 
juice and pulp. When mixture begins 
to stiffen, beat, using a wire whisk, 
until light; then add egg whites, 
beaten until stiff, and beat thoroughly. 
Turn into mold lined with lady 
fingers. One pint whipped cream 
may be used in place of whites of eggs. 


Write for These Books 


Practical recipes for every occasion are eollected in Mrs. Knox’s books, 


“Dainty Desserts’ and “Food Economy,” 


which will come to you free, 


together with an important report on “The Health Value of Gelatine,”’ 
upon receipt of 4c to cover postage, and your grocer’s name, 


‘KNOX 







SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 


a 140 Knox Avenue. Johnstowa, N. Y. 4 
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When Friends 


“Such Beautiful Windows!” 


And More Beauty Comes to Curtains 
Draped on Bluebird Flat Curtain Rods 


Pretty, artistic effects for all curtains and drapes 
1 Their efficient 
design makes every delightful effect easy to 
attain—for Plain windows, Bay windows, French 


are assured with Bluebird Rods. 


doors, or Casement windows. 


Sagless, economical, easy to put up, “Bluebirds” 
come single, double and triple in rustless Satin 


Gold and White Enamel. 


Ask for the rods with the stiffening ribs. 
ribs identify Bluebird Rods and protect you 


from accepting an inferior article. 


H. L. JUDD COMPANY, Inc., New York 


‘Makers of Home Accessories Over 50 Years” 


cm) AA 


Ornamental 


Gracefully 
Stiffening Ribs 


Curved Ends 












Say 


The 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


Simple Bracket 
Easily Attached 









seems to caress the body! 


indefinable, ‘‘scentless’’ 
50¢e and $1.00 
Address The C. S. 


25¢, 


The Favorite Luxury of Gentlewomen 


To step into a bath that smells like a flower garden—into water so soft and limnid it 
Bathasweet brings this luxury to you. 
the room with fragrance, makes the water soft and soothing, and leaves about you that 
perfume that _is the very height of daintiness. 

at Drug and Dept. 
Welch Co., Dept. G. 








Or Become a Tea Room Hostess or Executive— 
Liberal Earnings, Fascinating Work, 
Big Opportunities. 


WW JNDERFUL new field offers women earnings of $5,000 


»wards ayearin a delightful, fascinating profes- 
of your own and make 
ly going. Opportunities 
ops, motor inns. Suc- 
as little as $50 capital. 
necessary. We quickly train you, 
room, or put you in touch with 
le $ manager, assistant manager, hostess, 
table director, buyer or 
















other executive. 
Hundreds of Lewis School graduates winning big earn- 
ings, fascinating work, quick success jn this profitable 
new profession. You can qualify in spare time at home 
with the Lewis Tea Room Training Course, endorsed and 
used by leading, successful tea room operators, 


Write for Free Book “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT.”’ 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-2412 Washington, D.C. 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director. 
ELL A ATS A Re OR NR NE TEI, 
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A sprinkle of it fills 


Stores. Send for free can. 
A., New York City. 





Does Your Child Kick 
The Covers Off? 


This Cover Fast- 


ener Prevents It 


eS 
| Baby Cover 
Prec 


All night long—in spite 
of rolling and tossing— 
your child will be se- 
cure from draftsandcold 
if you fasten the covers in place with Universal 
Cover Fasteners. Simple to attach. Will not dam- 
age bed clothing. Elastic bands allow freedom of 
movement and it cannot scratch or injure the 
child. For sale in children’s and notion departments 
and baby stores. OR SEND $1.00 TO— 


Universal Cover Fastener Co. 
Dept.3C.125 East 23rd Street, New York City 


ee 
$00 PerSet 
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After the Verdict 


(Continued from page 82) 
XIV 
This was the manuscript that Vivian found. 


OU said to me, when I’d been a brute to 
you about Beake and you’d explained 
things, “Now I.have told you, and I feel 
cleaner.” You didn’t know how you pierced 
with those words. You cleaner! And I’d been 
reproaching you, attacking you, brute that I 
am! But when I feel anything separating me 
from you, I get absolutely desperate. And yet 
I’ve been the one to put a wall between us ever 
since we’ve been married and before. 

Why have you believed in me so absolutely? 
If you hadn’t, I must have told you the truth 
long ago. Something in me has always wanted 
you to know, but something else has always 
been terrified of your knowing. In Knights- 
bridge that day, when I’d been explaining 
things—I was horribly clear-minded that day— 
you came right up to the truth, but your love 
and trust must have blinded you, and you 
didn’t see it. I nearly told you. I even said 
I didn’t think we ought to have children. And 
presently you said, ‘You are an innocent man, 
and you are talking like a guilty one.” 

I am a guilty man. 

That clears up everything—don’t you see? 
All you’ve wondered about, all you’ve fought 
against in me, has been due to that, my guilt 
masquerading as innocence. If you look back, - 
you'll find in that the explanation of every- 
thing. 


MOTHER loves me, and I am certain she 

knows. I know she knows. That’s the 
secret of mother. Mother’s got a brain that she 
can’t get the better of, and that brain has told 
her the truth. She’s never hinted it tome. But 
I’m sure of it. Only once the brain part of her, . 
which is so horribly, mercilessly acute, weak- 
ened, softened—whatever you like to call it. 
That was when I went for Aubrey Sabine. 
My doing that made her think she’d done me 
an awful injustice. But when we were in 
court she knew she’d been right from the be- 
ginning and had only gone wrong for a little 
while because of the strong action I was driven 
to in a desperate moment. And from that time 
she has withered. I shall never forget, when 
I told her that night I was going for Aubrey 
Sabine, how she triumphed. It was then she- 
got off the track. But now she knows what 
she knew even on the day when I was 
acquitted. And so she’s withering, shut up 
alone. 

I don’t suppose any one who hasn’t been in 
the midst of war has even the faintest idea of 
what it is, how it shakes a man to his founda- 
tions, in the body, the mind, the soul. Before 
I was wounded, I’d been gassed, though not 
badly. And I’d been blown up twice, like 
lots of other fellows, and not injured—as 
they call it. That is, I was still intact. Still 
that sort of thing gives a man a terrific shake, 
and the point is that the shake isn’t merely 
something which has startled, upset the body. 
The mind’s changed by it, altered terribly, 
and can’t settle down for a long while after- 
ward. It isn’t the same as it was. Then I 
was wounded and eventually cleared out of 
France. And I went into Mrs. Sabine’s 
hospital. % 

- Vi, when I went into her hospital, I wasn’t 
normal. I wasn’t mad, but I wasn’t normal. 
I didn’t see things in my usual way of seeing. 
I didn’t feel things in my usual way of feeling. 
All that had happened had had this effect upon 
me—it might have been just the opposite with 
another fellow—it had made me abominably 
emotional. A word, a look, a trifling action, 
a sound even, could touch me almost to tears. 
It was horrible. I was dreadfully ashamed 
of it. I tried to hide my condition. And 
it’s extraordinary how a man can feel out 
of control and yet not show it much. Often 
and often I was shaking inside, or blazing, or 
all broken to pieces—giving out utterly, and I 


are say only one in a hundred would have 
guessed it. 

Mrs. Sabine was very clever—no intellectu- 
ality, but very, very clever. She knew the 
world. She knew men. She knew women. 
She knew life. And, above all, she knew what 
she wanted. It was her hospital—wonderfully 
run. It was really run for her, I suppose, by a 
lot of clever people. But she wasn’t merely 
a figurehead. She wasn’t a woman who could 
ever be that. For she had a tremendous will. 
She dominated. She made her will felt. Every 
one in the hospital felt it—nurses, doctors, 
wounded, visitors—every one. 

And I felt it. You never saw her. She saw 
you once. She was what young women call 
quite old, but she was very good-looking, 
beautiful even in a way at certain times. And 
the will of her made somehow a tremendous 
impression. I think she was a great person- 
ality. She was very kind to me. She was 
never foolish as many women are. She didn’t 
cry over you, or fuss over you. But she kept 
her eyes on you and knew you. I felt she knew 
me, knew what sort of state I was in exactly, 
and wasn’t going to give it away to a soul. 

That drew me to her, I believe. I suffered 
tremendously, and she neither whined over me, 
nor tried to get me to whine with her about 
myself. But I felt she was the only person in 
that hospital who understood the type of suffer- 
ing I was going through. And in my abnormal 
condition, terribly emotional and having al- 
ways to try to keep it dark, that meant a lot 


~ to me. 


I fell in love with her—abnormally. It 
wasn’t a natural love, or a healthy love, or even 
a sane love. It was an abnormal falling in 
love. Common enough that, desperately com- 
mon in the war. I don’t want to dwell on it in 
detail. But it was a violent thing, a fright- 
fully emotional thing, a feverish obsession. 
You know my age. I was young enough then. 
I looked young, and in spite of my physical 
condition I felt very young, almost like a boy. 
My feeling for her was young. I know that. 
And she must have known it. There was 
nothing she didn’t know about that sort of 
thing. Her life had been pretty well made up 
of it, I suppose. But she was near enough to 
the age of forced resignation to welcome my 
abnormality eagerly. Vi, I’ve got to put down 
these things, or you’ll never understand. And 
perhaps you'll never see this. It depends— 
whether I can find the courage or not. No one 
else ever will. If it seems damnably unchival- 
rous, remember it’s only for you—if it’s for 
any one. 


WHEN she saw how things were with me, she 

fastened on tome. I fell forit first. And it 
was that that made her come to it—I think. 
But Iam not sure. It wasn’t easy to be sure 
of such things with her. Since, I’ve often won- 
dered whether she didn’t perhaps turn her will 
on me from the first moment she saw me 
brought into the hospital; whether, perhaps, it 
wasn’t that which took hold of me. It may 
have been so. Anyhow, it came to what every 

one knows, what the whole world’s talked 
about, and snuffed round, and reveled in—a 
connection between her and me, in which every- 
thing—what’s called everything, and thought 
of as everything, by all materialists, and that 
means the greater part of humanity—was 
given and taken. But, God!—what was left 
out of it! I know now. You’ve taught me. 
And it seems to me, and always will, that 
everything worth having, everything that love 
really means, was left out. But I expect very 
few would agree with that. And I didn’t know 
it at first—not for some time. 

In the hospital, of course, nothing could 
happen. But at last I was able to leave, though 
I was utterly unfit for service and, as you know, 
couldn’t rejoin my regiment. The doctors 
said I must rest. She took me to her place in 
Surrey—to rest. There the whole thing started, 
developed, and finally raged. I think perhaps 


' she was as abnormal as I. A subtle form of 


war hysteria may have made a victim of her, 
or she may have been the victim of her age, or 
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f Picture your Bedroom OL 
Dolly Madison Bed Spreads 


AINTY stripes, exclusiv y solid colors, exquisite iridescent 
effects--the whimsical crinkle that is’ Dolly Madison's 
alone these are the elements that make a Dolly Madison 

bedroom as charming as an old-fashioned painting. 
. Dolly Madison Bedspreads are always fresh and dainty, they 
~<never crease or wrinkle and are easily laundered requiring no 
ironing. . Crinkle Cloth to match may be purchased for 

_ draperies, scarfs and lampshades. _ 


Look for the Dolly Madison label. 


No sbread,is geniine without it. 
GEORGE ROYLE & Co., Mfrs., Philadelphia 
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Send 25c for 
Doll’s Bedspread 


Furniture—Caurtesy Exskine-Dunforth Corporation 
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Does Your C e Give Satisfaction ? 


There has been so much confusion, dissatisfaction and disappointment in 
the buying and using of clothes lines that we have decided from now on to 
show our hank and Trade Mark. It will make you familiar with the label 
and the Trade Mark which is not only a protection against imitation but a 
labor saving device for hanging on the first hook instead of tying a knot. 


* SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE 


is mcde by experienced workmen on specially designed machines and from 
selected white cotton (no filling). Solidly braided with just the right 
elasticity in the cord to make the clothes pins work easily and yet grip 
firmly, it will not kink, ravel, splinter the hands, or stretch like ordinary 
lines. Better than Sash Cord, which wears clothes in clamping, even split- 
ting the pins, and which in time stretches as the filling works out. Fora 
reputable, dependable clothes line—insist—on SILVER LAKE. The name 
of the originators and oldest manufacturer of braided cord being on every 
hank, is your guarantee of highest quality. The better grade merchant is 
aware of its advantages and has it in stock for you. Some times they are 
out of it—in that case write us and we will see ‘hat you are supplied. 
Guaranteed lengths, 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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“The Story of Brick,” a most artistic, illustrated 
book with indispensable information for anyone 
thinking of building. So interesting that it is used 
as a reader in a number of schools. Sent free. 
“Invaluable to home-builders. Information well 
worth $5.00,”’ says one of hundreds of enthusi- 
astic readers, 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows and 
small houses. They are issued in four booklets, 3 
to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room houses, 
and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire set for one 
dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. Please 
send stamps or money order. “I would not part 
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The Growing Popularity 
of the Face Brick House 4 


OME, the most cherished dream of the American family, 
finds its truest expression when beauty and durability are 
‘ combined with economy. That is why Face Brick is increasing in 
popularity year by year. Its wide range of color tones and textures 
satisfies the most divergent tastes. It is durable as the hills. The 
savings in repairs, painting, depreciation, fuel costs and insurance 
rates soon wipe out the slightly higher initial cost of the Face 
Brick house and make it the most economical home you can 
build. These matters are fully discussed in “The Story of Brick.” 
For your copy, address American Face Brick Association, 1729 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Booklets you ought to have: 
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with them fora hundred times their cost. They are 
simply invaluable to me.”’ 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, selected 
from 350 designs submitted by architects in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 50cents. “‘ ‘The 
Home of Beauty’ is far ahead of any book of 
house plans I have ever seen.” 

“The Home Fires” is a new book containing 20 
attractive original fireplace designs, 25 pictures of 
fireplaces designed by well-known architects, and 
an article on Proper fireplace construction. Sent 
for 25 cents. ““We are truly delighted with this 
piece of literature,” 
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-with Tiny Dots of 
Rose or Blue or Gold 





i ANITIE 
or of a svade of Marquisette with tiny dots of 
rose or blue r gold. Set comprises one pair ruffled 
Vanitie Curtai vith ruffled tie-back; two 
a handsome } ead with wide panel inlet, outlined at 
each side with fine hemstitching 
ruffled yalanece, with ¢ rs cut 
taehed bolster cover is fi i 
Sets with spread for single-size beds, $9 
size spreads, $10. Extra curtains, $2.85 pair. Ruffled 
Marquisette Curtains, yards, with tie-backs, hem- 
stitched, $2.50 pair. 
tains, 2% yards, with tie-backs, $2.75 pair, 


Descriptive Folder Free. 
VANITIE COMPANY 


723 Westminster Street Providence, R. I. 
SIE BI PP OY 
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Have Baby Comfy 





; with double- | 


Embroidered Dot Marquisette Cur- | 
Sent postpaid, | 








in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
“The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement. ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid, 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
1519 Wabash Ave. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 
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After the Verdict 


she may have always had a temperament such 
as I’d never encountered before. People say 
she had, was known to have such a temper- 
ament. Does it matter? There was madness 
in us both, I think. 

It was this sort of madness—the controlling 
rinciple seemed to have been removed from 
oth of us. Sometimes, like most other fellows, 

I'd felt absolutely reckless in the midst of 
danger—not at the beginning, never then, but 
in the very middle of an attack. Now I felt a 
new recklessness, recklessness in the midst of 
safety. And she had a reckless nature, Vi, 
combined with terrific will. It was a will to be 
reckless, a sort of absolute passion of don’t- 
care-a-damn. And that was why people knew 
about us, knew so much about our connection. 
She didn’t attempt to hide it. People aren’t so 
secretive as they used to be; since the war. 
And already they were throwing off secrecy as 
a bather flings off clothes in hot weather. And 
so people knew—lots of people. And we didn’t 
care. 


GHE found that she was tired out, needed a 

complete holiday after her prolonged war 
work. A great doctor was easily persuaded to 
say so officially. A new Head was got hold of 
for the hospital. And she retired into Surrey 
with me. There she took complete possession 
of me. You'll never understand that—how a 
woman of that type can take possession of a 
young man. All that time I lived in her like 
a man living in a small, wonderful room, with 
the light of day and every sound of the world 
shut out. My horizon was bounded by her. 
I can’t understand it now. It seems incompre- 
T look back and see another man 
feeling, doing, crazily feeling, crazily doing— 
running mad. But it was myself. And that 
man has my life in his grip and the whole of 
my future. 

The awful thing is the passionate haste, the 
fierce, unholy eagerness with which a man often 
helps to fasten chains upon himself, without 
knowing what they are. His one desire is to 
be loaded with chains, until he finds out that 
chains make him a prisoner. And then—oh, 
it’s hell to realize suddenly that one has lost 
one’s liberty! I realized it quite suddenly on 
the day when I first met you, Vi. And I re- | 
member I went sick all over. A thing that has 
seemed great can stop with absolute sudden- 
ness. My obsession stopped dead—that was - 
my feeling about it—when I saw you for the 
first time. You killed what I had fancied till 
then was my love for her, killed it instantly. 

How did you do that? I shall never know. 
It’s one of the mysteries. But perhaps, without 
being consciously aware of it, I had already 
begun to feel in some secret place the nausea 
of the merely fleshly life, which can have such 
an enormous attraction for a time, and at last 
turn a man to disgust, to hatred, to a loathing 
that’s like no other loathing. If man is man 
and not an animal, there comes a day, or a 
night, when he wants to get at his beast and 
slay it. You made me want to slay mine. But 
perhaps I had really begun to hate it before 
I ever saw you. My beast, and it was in a 
cage, iron bars of her will all round it. 

That will of hers! How can one explain it, 
tell about it? A will can really only be felt, it 
can’t be analyzed. It isn’ta question of “Do 
this! Dothat!” It isn’t a matter of ordering 
about, commanding, hectoring. No, it’s more 
like an emanation, anatmosphere,anemanation 
of relentless purpose, an atmosphere of deter- 
mination that’s gotsomething diabolicinit. The 
women who rule men don’t rule them because 
of beauty, but because of the same mystery. 
Her will had been developed, perfected, by 
years of use. No doubt she’d been born with 
it, but she’d worked it like a muscle till it was. 
as hard and as unyielding as iron. Her will 
governed others, but it governed her, too. It 
drove her on. It broke through whatever she — 
had of caution, of gentleness, of pity, of human- 
ity—one might almost say—and it went its 
devastating way. 





It was her will to keep me hers, absolutely 
hers. I knew that, and the day I met you I 
knew, or.thought I knew, what was ahead of 
me. I remember thinking: ‘I’ve been mad. 
I’ve taken false for true, ashes for bread, lust 
for love, death for life’—something like that. 
And I felt a desperate desire to be free, out of 
it—the place where the beast was kept close— 
and a terror of what I had done. And the ter- 
ror came because of my knowledge of her will, 
and also because my emotional part, perverse, 
feverish, unnaturally stimulated by the life we 
lad been leading—indescribable to you— 
understood that she knew how. to feel and what 
suffering was. Her will was hard as iron, but 
she had terrible softnesses in her, and I was 
afraid of them, dreaded them almost as much 
as I dreaded her will. And then she had eyes 
that could see. Lots of people have eyes that 
see only very little. Hers were eyes that saw 
what was there, on the surface and under- 
neath it. 

I remember that as I went down from Lon- 
don to Surrey in the train—I had been up for 
the day—I kept thinking of her eyes, which 
would look at me that evening. A tremendous 
thing had suddenly happened in me. How 
could those eyes of hers help seeing it? They 
would see it; they must see it—and then? I 
had an awful feeling of guilt in the train, a 
feeling that I was a treacherous brute. It 
came from this: I somehow knew that she 
could never change as I had suddenly changed. 
Her life had been full of just such treacheries— 
I called them that then—as mine. Only what 
I had done once and for all—that was, falling 
in love with you—she had done again and 
again, passing from one so-called love hastily 
to another. But now she was old. I suddenly 
woke to that. And age brings desperations 
and sometimes large changes in character. She 
would not give me up. She would not be 
treacherous to me. Such an abrupt change 
as had operated in me would not operate in 
her now. Nochance of that. And I was afraid 
of her will. : 

Remember, I wasn’t fully myself. I was 
still more or less of an invalid. Rest was what 
I needed, and what I was supposed to be hav- 
ing. But my life with her was exhausting. My 
condition was abnormal still, partly owing to 
the facts of war—the gassing, being blown up, 
then wounded—partly, greatly perhaps, owing 
to my own fault, the life I was living when I 
ought to have bent all my will to becoming a 
whole man again. : 

Your health of body and mind and soul, 
your complete clear sanity, oh, Vi, what they 
meant to me then! I saw you, I felt you, as an 
Amazon with a breath of healing in you! 

I got back, drove to the house. At dinner 
that night we were alone and sat opposite 
each other. The silence of the country was 
round us. Her house was surrounded by a 
park and gardens. Not a sound came from 
these at night. Her eyes were on me. She 
seemed to be always looking at me, and her 
will was always in her eyes. Toward the end 
of dinner she said: 

“What has happened to you today?” 


HE’D got it, as I knew she would. That was 

the beginning of misery for us both. 

I lied—of course. Men always lie when it 
comes to that sort of thing. And such women 
as she was never believe their lies. She didn’t 
believe mine. She persisted. She probed. I 
went on lying. She pretended to believe me, 
dropped it, and then, having dropped it, as- 
sumed that no change had taken place in me. 
And that meant that I had to do more than 
lie, that I had to act. 

Acting love is hell. I went down into that 
hell, and I stayed there. She took it out of me 


then. She must have known I was acting, but 


for some time she never let me know it. She 
kept me hard to my acting. That was part 
of her revenge for the change in me. 

My physical condition got worse. As to my 
mental condition—well, it was rank bad. I 
was harassed by an awful depression. It was 
a tremendous struggle just to seem ordinary, 
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All Hand Work 
Made by. Refugees 


Near East Needlework 


Traditional Patterns from the Near East Countries. 
Exclusive designs with an individuality and a_charm 
all their own! ‘The spirit of the mysterious Hast is 
in every piece of this exceptionally fine handiwork of 
the refugees. 

Pure linen, fine quality handkerchiefs, hand- 
hemstitched w-th the daintiest needle lace edge 


Unusually attractive runner with typical Russian 
cross stitch embroidery M96 
Pure linen centerpieces with ancient Suzani 
embroidery (all white) ..........-++eeeeeee 
Luncheon sets, towels, doilies, wrist bags, all distinc- 
tively and expertly embroidered. 

For their high quality, exclusive designs and superb 
needlework they are bargains and by purchasing this 
exquisite handiwork you give additional work to the 
refugee mothers overseas, 


Send for Booklet 


- 
Booklet describing and illustrating this oon 
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Dressmaking 
Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 
half or more on everything. 


You can make your last 
season’s dresses and_ suits 
over into stylish new gar- 
ments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 
expensive materials. You 
can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 

Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 
and learn from the experiences. of thousands of other 
women just what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 
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Nekii 
Boutiial Clothes 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-C, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, “‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.” I am most interested in learning— 
(1 How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
Cl How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
(J How to Earn Money as a Milliner 
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4n Alabastine Interior 
artistic-sanilayy-durable-economical | 


Have beautiful walls—color har- 
monies selected with the same 
care an artist uses in the creation 
of a beautiful picture. Be accu- 
rate in the expression of your 
good taste. Make your home 
artistic by combining in varying 
proportions of regular Alabas- 
tine tints. In this way you can 
obtain innumerable color effects 
and harmonies. 


Alabastine 


Instead of Wall Paper 
or Kalsomine 


Alabastine is a high grade water 
color, used over any interior sur- 
face—plaster, wall board, paint, 
burlap, or canvas, or even old 
wall paper where it is fast, has no 
raised figures and contains no 
aniline dyes. It is put up in pow- 
der form in 5 lb. packages, full 
directions on each. Alabastine is 
so uniformly satisfactory, you 
can do the work yourself where 
decorators are not available. 
Sanitary as well as artistic, Ala- 
bastine is acceptable for homes, 
offices, theaters, schools—wher- 
ever beautiful walls are desired. 
The cross and circle is printed in 
red on every genuine package. 


Write Miss Brandon 


Miss Ruby Brandon, in charge of 
our Home Betterment Depart- 
ment, makes valuable suggestions 
in home decoration. Write her 
your problems, and she will send 
you free charts showing the very 
latest color schemes for home dec- 
ration. Write 
all about 

ur home and 
let her help you. } 
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A LABASTINE 
COMPANY 


858 Grandville Ave. 


Grand Rapids 
Mich. 
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After the Verdict 


fairly like other men. To appear just merely 
natural—only that—was almost incredibly 
difficult for me at that time. Self-conscious- 
ness was my unrelenting demon. And what 
had seemed to me once to be love now showed 
up as destruction. I began to feel like break- 
ing down. I don’t know really much about 
nerves—who does?—but I felt as if I had a 
thoroughly diseased network of something all 
through me. My physical part seemed on the 
lookout to betray me. My mental part was 
ill, desperately ill. 

She knew it all, must have known it, and 
never weakened in her demand upon me, kept 
me relentlessly to my acting, to my simulation 
of passion. And presently, very soon, that 
made me hate her. 

I had to go to London sometimes. She 
couldn’t keep me from that. For my reasons 
were good ones. They held water. I had to 
pay visits to a doctor in Harley Street, to go 
now and then to the War Office, to visit my 
partners on the Stock Exchange, to see my 
mother. Now and then IJ had to stay with my 
mother in Knightsbridge. Mrs. Sabine couldn’t 
And I began to see you. 

You didn’t know how I was placed, what was 
going on. How could you? The people who 
guessed, or knew—and there were many— 
were in circles you had practically nothing to 
do with. I was thankful for that. I loved you, 
and presently I began to think it might be 
possible for you to love me. I couldn’t think 
why it was possible. I couldn’t think why 
such a fellow as I was might be able to draw 
you to him. I just felt that the thing was pos- 
sible. Something inside told me that. : 

Then—I couldn’t help it—I began to cast! 
about in my mind how to get free, how to get 
away from her. If you’re a thoroughgoing 
brute, I suppose it’s quite easy to break with 
a woman, even with a woman like her, what- 
ever has happened. But I wasn’t a thorough- 
going brute then. And I didn’t know what 
to do. I didn’t want to hurt her. But that 
wasn’t all. I was afraid of her, afraid of what 
she might do if I let her know the truth. You 
might say she knew it already. She did and 
didn’t. Her intuition knew, and that was all. 
Enough, too! But it didn’t give her the excuse 
to be terrible. And she could be terrible. I 
was certain of that, felt it always. If I defied 
her will, what might she do? Perpetually, at 
that time, I-used to think of that as I looked 
at her, looked at those strong, determined 
eyes that were so acute in seeing. 

She didn’t help me. Since that question at 
dinner on the day I saw you for the first time, 
she had left the matter alone. Leaving it 
alone enabled her to keep on forcing me to act 
and punishing me in that sort of way. She 
was infernally subtle over it. She acted much 
better than I ever could. But all the time she 
was acting I knew she was on the watch, and 
I was certain that some day, somehow, she 
would get at the truth. Meanwhile—I really 
believe it—she was trying to destroy me. Yes, 
I believe it came to that with her: she was ready 
to destroy my body rather than that I should 
ever belong, as a man, to another woman, to 
the woman whom she knew existed somewhere, 
to you. I have reasons, horrible reasons, for 
that belief. I can’t give them to you. I could 
never give them to any one, least of all to you. 


I BECAME literally her prey at this time. 

This is an awful confession of weakness, I 
suppose. But you never knew her, you never 
knew her dominating will. Her will was as 
pitiless as machinery. Once set in motion— 
fixed on an object—it could never be stopped, 
nor diverted. After she knew of the change 
in me I became her prey. I was no longer her 
lover. But my beast belonged to her, and she 
knew that and proved her knowledge in 
terrible ways. 

If you look back, you must remember a 
time, soon after you first knew me, when I 
No doubt you 
attributed it to all I had been through, to the 





Oa Hampshire 
Sta tianery 


Vellum—a kid-finished paper. 


Bond—a strong, crackling sheet. 


Lawn—a fine, linen-finished surface. 


A usable packet of Specimen Sheets and Envelopes will 
be sent you on receipt of roc. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
Fine Stationery Department K 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


> BECOME A NURSE 


Prepare by our home-study 
method. For beginning and prac- 
tical nurses, mothers, religious 
and welfare workers. 

Double your earnings—grad- 
uates earn $30 to $35 a week 

Two months’ trial; tuition 
’ refunded if dissatisfied. FREE 
awards of uniform and equip- 
ment, Write today for catalog 
and specimen pages, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME 


Easy, fascinating, spare-time work coloring and selling 

our greeting cards and folders. 1924 Valentine, 
Easter and Mother’s Day Line ready. Exclusive 
designs. Write NOW for illustrated book, “‘Pleasant 
Pages.’’ Gives full instructions how to color, how to ¥ 
sell, Or send $1.00 for Trial Box containing assortment 
sample cards, instruction book, brushes and colors, 
Sells for $3 to $4 when colored. 


Little Art Shop, 1448 You St., Wash., D. C. 





















Making A Spring Hat 
(Continued from page 58) 


pinning first to the head-band on top, fold 
under and pin on the same line on the under 
side, with the joining at the back. Pin the 
seam together firmly, remove from the founda- 
tion, and sew the seam by machine. After you 
readjust and sew the flannel in place, proceed 
in the same way with the silk covering (Fig. 4). 

If you are using the blocked Milan straw 
crown, your work is practically finished as all 
that is then necessary is to adjust it with pins 
and sew firmly to the brim through the head- 
band with a long and short stitch (Fig. *5). 
The directions that come with the pattern 
explain in detail how to make a crown of straw 
braid or a six-section one of silk. 

The leaves on the hat in the illustration are 
made of suéde or felt, and directions for 
making them also come with the pattern. 





_~ A Spinet Desk 5 
for Your Hom? 


There is an indefinable charm about the 
spinet desk. Itimpartsa warm and friendly 
atmosphere to any room in which it is 
placed. 

In design, style and workmanship Shaw 
Spinets are beautiful examples of Grand 
Rapids’ wood craftsmen. From the many 
sizes and patterns bearing the Shaw shop- 
mark you may select the desk exactly suited 
for your home. And at prices that will 
certainly appeal. ‘‘A Beauty Spot of Every 
Home”’, illustrating a score of Shaw Spinets, 
will be sent you free. 


Write Dept. 13 giving 
thename of your local 
furniture dealer. 


H. E. SHAW 
FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Fits on Inside of 
Closet Door 
When the door is opened, your 
shoes. are out in plain sight. 
Keeps shoes off the floor—safe 
from being stepped on. Does 
away with picking up shoes when 
sweeping. Takes up no_ extra 
room. Thousands inuse inhomes, 
hotels, clubs and apartment houses, 


Get a Set 
For Each of Your Closet Doors 
Sold by dealers or mailed postpaid: Black Enamel, Nickel 
or Bronze—set of three, $4.50; pair, $3; one, $1.50. 
Hand-painted Floral Designs on Black Enameol—sct of 
three, $6; pair, $4; one, $2. Widths, 20 or 24 inches. 
West of Rockies and Canada, 10c per rack exfra. 


NEATWAY CO., 117G West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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TOUCHING 
THE WATER 


The Christensen Oval Double Cone 


Mop Wringer saves backache and sore, 
scalded hands. By gently twirling the mop 
dle you wring the mop and the deep corru- 
gations of the wringer remove alldirtand grit. 
Hands never touch the water--no splashing. 
Fits any pail. No cogs toinjure children--the 
most pNorua Mo, ringer made. We'll 
send you one of these great labor savers 
for $2.20 Parcel Post Prepaid--money 
back if you are not satisfied. Agents 
wanted.* Circulars Free. 


H. K. CHRISTENSEN MFG. CO, 
Fort Atkinson ‘Wisconsin 
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you can makea substantial amount weekly 










in your spare time writing show cards“ No 


canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply you 


with work and pay you cash each week. Write 

today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





attack tne war had made on my health. I 
was still under thé doctor’s care, and I natu- 
rally made the most of that, to hide the truth. 
The truth was so ugly that it’s difficult to put 
it into words. I know that rather than let me 
escape to another woman she would have 
rendered me impossible as a husband. I know 
it. She was like that—utterly ruthless when 
in the grip of a passion. I won’t dwell on this 
part of our connection. I can’t. - If something 
hadn’t happened, if a change hadn’t come 
about, I should soon have broken down utterly. 
I felt a breakdown was close on me. 

The change was this: I was offered that 
small job at the War Office. 





"THE doctors had reported that I was unfit 

for active service, should be unfit for some 
considerable time. So, through some interest 
mother had, this job was offered me. I took it 
at once, without speaking to Mrs. Sabine. I 
seemed to see at least a possible chance of 
escape. 

The same night I told her about it, and told 
her also that of course now I should have to go 
back to live in London. 

That night we had our first scene. It was 
abominable. She threw off pretense with 
startling thoroughness and told me she knew 
I wanted to get away from her, to break with 
her, to have done with her. She told me that 
this War Office business was nothing but an 
excuse, that I’d touted for it as a means of 
getting away from her. I bad my opportunity 
then of coming out with the whole truth. But 
I didn’t take it. I couldn’t. She inhibited me 
from speaking the truth. I lied again. I tried 
to pacify her. I acted to her again. But I 
stuck to the necessity of my living in London. 
She had a London house, of course. She said 
she would come up to London, too. She was 
sick of the quiet of Surrey. She wanted me to 
promise to live in her London house. I said 
I couldn’t do that. The scandal would be too 
great. Shesaid she didn’t care. All her friends 
knew about our liaison. All society knew. 
What we did now didn’t matter. 

I told her I must consider my mother, that 
I couldn’t throw everything to the winds. 
Then she sprang this upon me: She said, if I 
felt like that, we had better marry and shut 
people’s mouths that way. 

Vi, when she spoke of marriage, I felt that 
I had come. to hate her. It was a horrible 
knowledge. It made my connection with her 
an abomination. Marriage with her when you 
were on the earth! Her eyes were o1: me. Her 
will was on me. But I felt in that moment 
there was one thing her will could never accom- 
plish. JI should never tie myself to her in 
marriage. I didn’t tell her that. ° Somehow I 
got away from the subject. But she’d accom- 
plished something, for I consented to go to her 
house for a time. She had made me give in. 
Better go on living with hér as we were than 
marry her. 

We went to London. She had kindly in- 
vited me to spend a few days in her house in 
Hill Street as my flat in Queen Anne’s Mansions 
was let. I had accepted, and was staying with 
her. Nothing much in that! But the whole 
of her circle—and it was what is sometimes 
called the “inner circle” of London society— 
knew. She meant them to know. She knew 
that their knowing would make it more diffi- 
cult for me to break off our connection. Her 
intention was to bind me toher by réclame. 

And so for a time the abomination went on. 
But I was more careful of my health. I had 
to be, now I had a job. Otherwise I couldn’t 
have worked. (She hated my work almost as 
if it had been a woman!) I did my best with 
my War Office job and struggled against my 
overpowering feeling for you. For I knew my 
total unfitness for you. I knew you had-no 
idea of the life I was leading, that you would 
feel nothing but disgust for me if you knew. 
You stood for health, poise, sanity, all the 
splendid, clear, clean things. How could you 
understand that physical disorder breeds men- 
tal perversity, that mental perversity leads to 
‘bodily horrors? How could you understand 











“THe Story oF Oax Froors” 


from the earliest times to the present day, con- 

tains 24 pages of information and suggestions 

valuable to home builders, and those about to 
modernize their present homes. 






VS 
Sent free and poste 
paid upon request 


For your floors 


Suggestions in Color 
sent FREE 


This unusual book tells you how to modern- 
ize and beautify your home. It contains 
plates of the new color finishes which will 
harmonize vak floors with walls, hangings, 
and rugs, and make each room individual. 
Think of the decorative possibilities of 
“weathered’’ finish in the library, in con- 
nection with book cases and paneling; of 
“cray’’ in the living room or dining room; 
of ‘‘forest green’’ in the enclosed sun-porch 
—every room distinctive, original, and har- 
monious. You do not have to build to 
enjoy these advantages. 


Lay 3% inch oak flooring 


right over your present soft- 
wood floors, at a cost less 
than new rugs or carpets. 
Your new floors will be as 
permanent and beautiful as 
if oak had been laid origin- 
ally. Oak floors save house- 
work; they are sanitary, 
never need to be replaced, 
and grow more valuable 
with time. 

Write us about your 
floor problems. We 
will help you, without , 
obligation. Mail the 4 
coupon below today. ‘ 
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Oak FLOORING BUREAU 
1032 Ashland Block 
Chicago 


CoNnsULT AN ARCHITECT 
BEFORE BUILDING 


Dy aft 


NATURE’S GIFT OF 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


1032 Ashland Block,Chicago 
Please send me your free, illustrated book, 
“The Story of OAK FLoors. 
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Good Things 4 
out of the 
Mustard Jar 


An Exchange for Favorite Recipes 
—using Frencn’s Mustard 


—by Mrs. Emly Bleeke 


OU will like these delicious dishes— 

and these recipes will help you vary 
your menus, In fact, my simple method 
makes even the plainest foods more tasty 
and tempting. 


My secret is the use of French’s Mustard, 
not only as a condiment, but for cooking 
into foods. Add it just as you use ginger in 
your gingerbread, or mace in your pound 
cake. Invariably, I put a tablespoonful of 
this rich, creamy mustard into salads and 
savoties—in sauces and on roasts—in 
soups and entrees—as well as on cold 
dishes. Your meals will have added relish 


when you use French’s Mustard. 


Try These Recipes 
Broiled Devilled Ham 


Take twoslices ofraw ham; broil very slightly, 
on both sides. Mix two ‘tablespoonfuls of 
French’s Prepared Mustard with one table- 
spoonful of fresh butter. Spread this mix- 
ture on both sides of the slightly broiled 
ham. Sprinkle some fresh bread crumbs 
over the ham and broil again tilla brownish 
color on both sides, Serve with hot mus- 
tard sauce, made as follows: Fry one small 
onion (which was previously chopped into 
very fine particles) to a golden color. Boil 
down two tablespoonfuls of beef stock, add 
one tablespoonful of French’s Prepared 
Mustard. Whip all the ioetediens till the 
mixture becomes smooth, and then adda 
pinch of chopped parsley. Serve sauce sepa- 
rately, 


Stuffed Green Peppers 
Let peppers stand in boiling water 15 min- 
utes. Split, remove seeds and fill with this 
mixture,—1 can devilled ham, % cup bread 
crumbs, ¥2 teaspoonful of French’s Mustard, 
2 hardboiled eggs and 1 onion, chopped fine. 


Bake in a quick oven ¥% hour, basting twice 
with melted butter and water, 


Send for the French’s 
Mustard Recipe Book 


If you would like to try these recipes, ask 
your grocer for ajar of French’s Mustard 
today. In the sanitary carton with its 
handy wooden paddle, you will find still 
other unusual recipes, and for only four 
cents in stamps, I will send you—“Made 
Dishes, Salads and Savories”—a most 
delightful collection of French’s Mustard 
recipes. Address Mrs. Emly Bleeke, 219 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
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After the Verdict 


the weakness which—I still believe it—had 
been bred in me by what had happened to me 
in the war? You would think that experience 
of war must strengthen a man’s character, give 
it moral fiber, resisting power. My God, Vi, 
how little three-quarters of the world still 
knows about the reactions war sets up in men! 
The truth of them can never be fully given 
to the world. 

I saw you as often as I could, and always 
with fear, When would she find out? She 
knew, but she didn’t know who it was. In 
London she would surely find out. She did 
find out. 

She went to a tennis tournament and saw 
you there for the first time. She’d been a 
great hunting woman, but she didn’t play 
games or care much about them. What 
brought her to that tennis tournament I don’t 
know. But she saw you play, and she was very 
much taken with you, so much taken that she 
spoke to me about you that very evening. I 
can recall her exact words. 

“T saw an Amazon today, Vivian Denys, the 
lawn tennis player. She’s the perfect English 
type.” 

I believe I said nothing. I didn’t know what 
to say. Her eyes were on me. After a moment 
she added, 

“You have seen her? You know her?” 


ROM that moment she knew. It was no 

use pretending, avoiding, lying, acting—she 
just simply knew. But she didn’t tell me she 
knew. When I said I had met you, knew you 
slightly, she accepted the statement casually, 
and soon dropped the subject, after saying 
something about your grace and your wonder- 
ful play. But after that she had me watched 
by detectives, and through them knew exactly 
when and where I met you. 

I didn’t find this out until one night her 
anger and jealousy got the better of her, and 
she let the whole truth loose in a fury of re- 
proaches. Then I couldn’t keep it up any 
longer. By this time I was in a state of despera- 
tion. Her confession that she had been having 
me shadowed, that detectives had followed me 
to find out when I saw you, drove me into 
action. The next day I left her house without 
even telling her I was going. I just packed 
up and went away, leaving her to find out 
from the servants that I had gone. My doing 
that shows the condition I was in, the state of 
things between us. 

I didn’t go to my mother’s house. I was 
afraid of her eyes, too. I felt I couldn’t be 
with any one who knew me well, who cared 
for me. Those who care—watch. I have felt 
that watchfulness even with you, Vi. Your 
watchfulness has given me terrible moments. 

I went to stay at a hotel. 

I don’t know whether I thought my leaving 
her house as I did would put an end to every- 
thing between us. I believe I had a faint, yet 
desperate, hope that it might. But under- 
neath I don’t think I could ever have imagined 
that she would set me free to go to you, to be 
with you when I liked, perhaps to marry you 
if you would have me. (And by this time I 
somehow knew that the miracle had happened, 
that you did care for me.) You may say that 
my own action had freed me. Physically I 
suppose it had for the moment. But her will 
hadn’t done with me. 

She didn’t attack me for leaving her in the 
way I did. She didn’t take my going as an 
insult after all her hospitality to me. She 
might have done that, though we had long ago 
gone far beyond all the conventions and come 
down in our relations practically to the savage 
state. No; she found out where I was, and 
came to the hotel and begged my pardon. 
She said she was bitterly ashamed of what she 
had done, but that she had been driven to it 
by jealousy, and she begged me to go back to 
her and live in her house as before. I refused. 
She insisted. But I held firm that day. 

Then she began coming perpetually to the 
hotel, asking me incessantly to dine, to go with 











It takes only a moment, while 
serving the dinner, to sharpen the 
dullest carving knife. An Ace 
Knife Sharpener on the dresser is 
always in place—handy, novel, and 


constantly serviceable. But be 
sure it’s an Ace. 
* 
> a 


Knife Sharpener 


And now, friends of the Ace Knife Sharp- 
ener will be glad to hear of the mew Ace 
kitchen help, the Potato Creamer. A 
new idea, but costing no more than the 
ordinary potato masher. The 


OTATO - 3 CREAME 
“more than a masher” 


makes the potatoes soft and creamy while 
it mashes them. Ask your dealer or write. 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
Chicago Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


| The RVERFLOWING 
| FOUNTAIN 


of the Vineyard 


Welch’s Grape Juice holds all the 
goodness of rich, ripe Concords, sweet 
with the sunshine of summer, spar- 
kling with the joy of fall. You may 
order it at any soda fountain with im- 
plicit confidence inits purity. 

Welch’s straight—10c, or a larger 
drink, Welch’s with plain or carbon- 
ated water—10c. 


“Welch S 


Grape » Juice 


Notice the suggestions on page 171.) 
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A National Choice 


The sale of Porce-Namel all 
over the United States indicates that 
women show a marked preference 
for this “better kitchen table’ when- 
ever its various superior features of 


design and workmanship are called to 
their attention. Beautiful to look at, easy 
to keep clean, and built to endure, with a 
multitude of actual time-saving conven- 
iences. Porce-Namels are made in 16 styles, 
from which you may choose the exact 
table desired for your kitchen. 


"The Better Kitchen Table”. 


of Merit 


Notice the drawer space for utensils, linen, 
flour and bread. The cutlery drawer is 
partitioned: The flour bin and_ bread 
drawer are metal throughout. The bin 
holds 40 pounds of flour, draws out easily 
and tips down, while the bread drawer is 
equipped with a convenient sliding metal 
cover. Note the kneading and chopping 
boards, the rust-proof hardware, the 
tapered legs, the bulge-proof, warp-proof 
“Lafiat’ porcelain top. 
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her to the theater, to take her about. At this 
time she was charming. But under all the 
charm I felt the iron of her. And I didn’t dare 
to go where you were. I thought if I did she 
might do some desperate, even outrageous, 
thing. I didn’t know what. But I felt she 
might do anything. There’s a condition in 
which even a civilized woman of the world is 
capable of doing the impossible. I knew that 
she was in, or near to, that condition. 

Many people in London, especially women, 
knew the sort of situation we were in, knew 
pretty well what our relations now were to each 
other. She had not forgotten, she never forgot, 
that a man can be held fast in a network of 
public opinion. She made me feel that people 
were expecting us to marry, were waiting for 
me to come forward and marry her. I don’t 
know how to describe this. It seemed to me 
to be in the air. 


I felt that she still had her mind fixed on | 


marriage, her will fixed on marriage; that 
somehow, in some surreptitious way, she was 
even working for our marriage, in spite of 
what had passed between us, in spite of ber 
knowledge that I loved you. And I got to 


feel that—I didn’t know how—she might pos- | 


sibly accomplish her purpose. Sometimes I 
saw myself married to her, tied to her for life. 
Yet how could that be? I had the power of 
refusal. I had the power to abstain from the 
action which alone could bring our marriage 
about. Why beafraid? YetIwasafraid. The 
machinery of her will was in action. I was 
afraid. 

Did you wonder why at that time I never 
came near you? I hadn’t spoken, but you 
knew what I felt. You must have wondered. 

At last she made things so difficult, so almost 
impossible for me at the hotel, that I threw up 
the sponge and actually went back to her 
house in Hill Street. It was the madness of 
weakness to do that, I know. But I couldn’t 


help myself. I thought she might do something | 


desperate if I didn’t give in and go back. She 
had stopped having me shadowed since I had 
found out about it. I had told her flatly that 
if ever I caught one of those detective fellows 
at my heels I should go for him. She believed 


me. Besides, once I had found out, what was | 


the good of it? She knew how to give way in 
a small matter—never in a big one. The will 


was always too strong for her there, and she | 


couldn’t yield. 


MY going back was a triumph for her. 

she didn’t show that to me. She behaved 
as if it werea matter of course. We had hada 
lovers’ quarrel and made it up, and all was to 
be as before. That was the line she took. I 
shall never forget what I felt the day I went 
back to her house, when I saw my luggage 
being taken in by the very footman who had 
called a cab for me in the early morning before 
she was up. He knew. All the servants knew. 
As I went into that house I felt as if I were 
going to prison. I didn’t know much about 
prison then. I know enough now. 

Vi, it was awful, settling down again in that 
house. Once I was there, I cursed my weak- 
ness and folly in going back. How was a man 
ever to get free who could do such a thing as 
that? What chance was there for him? Id 
lost every shred of self-respect. I tried to tell 
myself, to convince myself, that it really had 
been the wise thing to do, given the circum- 
stances; that if I hadn’t done it she would 
somehow have made an open scandal; that she 
would, perhaps, have got at you and told you 
the whole truth of our relation! (She was quite 
capable of that, I still believe.) But my weak; 
ness disgusted me, horrified me. The begin- 
ning again nauseated me. And the being cut 
off from you—well, in the state I was in, that 
was scarcely bearable. Presently it was to 
become unbearable. 

Mrs. Sabine knew I was always away from 
her. She’d got me back. Her will had tri- 
umphed over my body. I was there again in 
the house, living with her. But I was always 
away from her. The independence of the soul 
is almost as awful as the dependence of the 
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meat of chicken. Just 
tender meat, cooked 
and packed in sanitary 
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In quest of Beauty she found 


HAPPINESS 





O RUNS the legend of the princess 
who journeyed far and wide seeking 


Beauty. Wherever she found it, in the castle of 


the king or in the peasant’s cottage—there, too, 
dwelt Happiness. 


ARMAND, the man who orig- 
inated Cold Cream Powder, 
has found the same Truth in 
our day and generation. Liv- 
ing by his “Creed of Beauty,’’ 
he has brought increased hap- 
Piness to women all over the 
world. He knows that women 
enjoy life most when they look 
their best. ARMAND Cold 
Cream Powder makes ir possi- 
ble for you to look your love- 
liest always. Added to its 
gracious perfume, and the finest, 
softest powder, is a magic touch of cold cream. This keeps the 
powder always in place—you have the satisfaction of knowing 
you nced not worry about your complexion. 
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For the shower — whose growing popu- 
larity is one of the marked features of modern 
home building—there is one proper material, 
and that is Tile. 

Tiles in the shower and Tiles on the floor 
and walls of the bathroom itself give unlimited 
opportunity for the expression of ideas in 
color, pattern and design. The practical sery- 
ice of Tiles is also a great advantage. Tiles 
are permanent, require no upkeep, repair or 
refinishing, and are always inherently clean. 


Consult your architect and dealer 
about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
300 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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body. She felt that there was the wild thing 
that her will couldn’t touch. And that went 
to you. But that wasn’t enough. The body 
ached in its captivity. 

Over and over again, when I was alone, I 
said to myself, ‘““This shall end. You’ve the 
power to end this. You can get up now, and 
go to her, and tell her that all this has been a 
war madness, that it was never anything more 
than that. She’ll understand. You’ll make 
her understand. She’ll be ready to pull up. 
And if she isn’t, all you have to do is simply to 
have the common pluck to stand up to her 
with the truth, set your will against hers and 
break her will. Get up and do it now.” 

But somehow I couldn’t. When the moment 
came, when I was actually with her, I couldn’t. 
She must have seen the determination to do it 
blazing like straw and dying out in me some- 
times. She did. And then she’d fix her eyes 
on me and say, “Well, what is it?” and wait 
with her eyes on me, and say, “‘Is anything the 
matter?” She was giving me my opportunity 
then, giving it to me deliberately, perhaps, just 
to test her power, prove it. For she wasn’t a 
coward. I couldn’t take the opportunity. I 
never could take it. And yet it couldn’t have 
been pity that held me. I loved you too much 
to be able to pity any woman genuinely, with 
my heart. And what the brain does in that 
way isn’t worth much. 

I began to hate her will as if it had been a 
hideous personality. Often I thought of it as 
something independent of her, which was 
nevertheless housed in her and could only act 
through her. If I could drag it out of her and 
murder it! She would be different then. I 
could appeal to her then, explain to her, make 
her understand, and give up and forgive. With- 
out that monstrous will ir her she would surely 
have some pity for me. For I didn’t believe, 
I never believed, that she loved me at all as I 
loved you. I couldn’t have tortured you de- 
liberately day after day. If you had wanted 
to get away from me I should have let you go. 
Should I, though? Perhaps I’mlying. I don’t 
know. No, I believe I’d hold you against your 
will even, if I had the power to. I suppose we 
lie to ourselves as we lie to others. I believe 
Id chain you rather than you should go fromme. 

A time came when I felt so desperate about 
my situation and the future that I thought of 
defying my own knowledge of her and making 
an appeal to her. Suppose I made an abso- 
lutely clean breast of it, spoke to her with com- 
plete frankness, simply, out of my heart, not 
brutally, gently. Couldn’t I make her see? 
Couldn’t I move her to unselfishness? So 
many experiences, so many satisfied passions, 
lay behind her. She’d had everything she 
wanted for years and years. She’d lived. 
Couldn’t I perhaps persuade her to let live? 
Couldn’t I touch her heart? “After all,” I 
thought, ‘‘every one who isn’t a monster has a 
heart, and every heart must be capable of feel- 
ing emotion. Perhaps she isn’t really so hard 
and determined in selfishness as you imagine 
her to be. Give her a chance to do a fine 
thing—she may take it.” 


IVE her a chance to do a fine thing! I was 
fool enough to do that. I gave her the 
chance. In return she showed me the bottom of 
her character, the rock bottom. She was so des- 
pevately angry that she tore off all the clothes 
and frantically uncovered her nakedness. It is 
possible, I believe, to be told and shown every- 
thing, all the truths, all the blemishes, scars, 
wounds, and only to love the more. But that 
needs greatness of character and the most pro- 
found humanity. I was told, shown—and I 
was sick, ashamed, horrified, and I cursed 
myself for a fool. She told me what a fool I 
was and how little I knew about women. 

I had had my last throw for freedom. It 
had failed, more than failed. The contempt 
she had shown for me had been limitless and, 
I knew, terribly genuine. Poor fool—to be- 
lieve any woman would be generous, humane, 
where love and another woman were concerned! 






















Shining in its snowy whiteness 
is the toilet bowl cleaned with 
Sani-Flush. Spots and stains 
vanish, without scrubbing or rub- 
bing. No hard work. Simply 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl, 
follow directions on the can, and 
flush. 


Nothing else will do this work. 
Nothing else can reach the hidden, 
unhealthful trap and make it 
absolutely clean and_ sanitary. 
Sani-Flush destroys all foul odors. 
It will not harm plumbing con- 
nections. 












Sani-Flush saves your time and 
does the work better. Always 
keep it handy in the bathroom. 






If not at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store, send 25c for a full-size can. 
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Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides 
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size required. Over one-half million in use. 
shoe dealer or druggist. Write today for special free 
trial offer. No pay if no relief. State size of shoes and 
if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 82, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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ruined 


Many a first impression 
has been ruined by some 
seemingly little thing 


[> so easy to get off on the wrong foot with 
people—whether it be in an important busi- 


~ ness contact orsimplyin a casual social meeting. 
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It pays in life to be able to make people like 
you. And so often it is some seemingly very 
little thing that may hold you back. 

-For example, quite unconsciously you watch 
a person’s teeth when he or she is in conversa- 
tion with you. If they are unclean, improperly 
kept, and if you are a fastidious person, you 
will automatically hold this against them. 
And all the while this same analysis is being 
made of you. 


Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth anew way. Atlast 
our chemists have discovered a polishing ingredient that 
really cleans without scratching the enamel—a difficult 
problem—solved at last. 


You will notice the improvement even in the 
first few days. And you know it is cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic, have found for you ‘also the really 
safe dentifrice. 


What are your teeth saying about you today? 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., Saint Louis, 
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Idiot to imagine that the tigress was dead in 
woman! I could hear her laughter, the laughter 
of an old beauty outraged. I could see her 
eyes brimful of, flooded with, irony. And the 
stark genuineness of the contempt and the 
irony! She had indeed been herself then. And 
I had been able to think, to go on thinking, I 
loved her. My horizon had been bounded by 
her. She had seemed to satisfy me. I had 
believed that she did satisfy me completely. 

The war madness—it must have been that— 
was lifted from me now. The last tattered 
shred of illusion was gone. 


HAD my back to the wall now, at last, and, 
of course, she knew it. Knowing it, she 
threw off pretense. Or, at least, I believed she 
threw it off. But with a character such as hers 
it was practically impossible for a man to be 


certain. I had made my appeal, my idiotic, 
crazy appeal, and I had had my answer. No 
pretense, at any rate, in that answer! We 


were open enemies now, and she knew it. I 
should have supposed that when love—or 
what had been considered to be, had been 
thought of as, yielded to as, love—had come 
to what ours had come to, the only solution 
was complete separation, ‘unless there were 
ties, ties such as marriage, children, ties which 
oblige people of decency to think of others 
besides themselves. No such ties bound us. 
I, therefore, assumed that we had done with 
each other, that everything between us had 
gone down, foundered, in that torrent of irony 
and contempt. I assumed it in the first mo- 
ments after that horrible failure of mine, when 
I was sore as if I had been thrashed, beaten 
all over. 

I was wrong. When wasn’t I wrong in all 
my assumptions about conduct, and every- 
thing élse, with her? I was always wrong. 

I got ready to leave her house in Hill Street 
for the second time. But I didn’t mean to 
sneak away surreptitiously again, and I told 
her that after what had happened there was 
nothing for me to do: but go. I was all to 
pieces by this time. Things had come to such 
a pass in my life that I sometimes felt as if my 
brain would give way unless I could get some 
peace. I looked back to the time before the 
war, and everything that had happened since 
then seemed to take on the blackness of a night- 
mare, except one thing—my getting to know 
you. When I thought of you, I felt that I was 
thinking of my salvation. I knew you cared 
for me. That made me feel that salvation 
was within my reach if only I could be strong, 
pull myself together, grip hold of life and clean 
things once more, and break finally and forever 
with her. Now surely the break had come. 

I told her I was going. I said that after 
what had happened it was no use, no earthly 
use, our pretending we were anything to each 
other. She could have no affection for a man 
whom she thought a fool, an idiot, whom she 
smothered with her contempt. I had had 
enough of it. No man could bear such scorn 
and consent to be whistled back to heel when 
a woman changed her mood and took it into 
her head to relent. Besides, she knew now 
how things were. I had asked her to let the 
thing—a persecution for both of us now—go. 
She had refused. ‘Then I was resolved to 
break off entirely. I was going, and I was 
going finally. This was the end of our relation, 
our association. I thanked her for all the kind- 
ness I had had from her. I begged her pardon 
for everything she had any legitimate reason 
to resent in my conduct to her. And now this 
must be good-by. 

She listened to me in silence. She was like 
a stone then. She didn’t accept, she didn’t re- 
fuse my conditions—that is, she didn’t ver- 
bally accept or refuse. But even through her 
stony silence I felt something come to me from 
her. At that moment I suppose it seemed as 
if I were ruling her. But somehow I knew I 
wasn’t. There was silent defiance in her. I 
remember I stretched out my hand to her in 
the conventional gesture of politeness. I was 
a guest taking leave of my hostess. There was 
a certain formality. I complied with it. But 
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This beautiful fiving room 
loses much of its attractive- 


ness because of cracks develop- 


ed in the corners like the one 


pictured here. 


“Whatalovely room! 


“Yes, if you don’t 
look at the ceiling. 
It ts cracking all 
over. The walls 
are beginning to 
crack at the cor- 
ners, too, and re- 
decorating costs 
so much.”’ 


Many beautiful rooms are 
marred by unsightly plaster 
cracks in ceilings and walls. 
Yet these are easily pre- 
vented at the time of build- 
ing or repairing by the use 
of Mahoning Expanded 
Metal Lath on the ceilings 
of the principal rooms of 
the house with a strip of 
metal lath a foot wide bent 
into the corners where side 
walls join and where ceilings 
and walls meet. 


This economical use of metal 
lath, costing less than 1% of 
the total price of your house, 
will prevent practically all 
of the ugly cracks that form 
when ordinary plaster bases 
are used. 


FREE BOOKLET ‘‘Better Homes’’ 
describes the use and shows com- 
parative cost of metal lath for 
home building. Sent to any one 
planning a home. 
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METAL LATH 


prevents plaster cracks, saves costly 
decorations, keeps away dust streaks 
and stops fire at small initial cost. 
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she didn’t take my hand. So I tumed to go, 
out of the room. As I was opening the door 
I heard her voice behind me. It said, “You 
will never marry Vivian Denys.” 

That was a statement, a cold, imperious 
statement, the assertion of what her will was 
in a certain matter. 

I didn’t answer. I didn’t look round. I 
shut the door. My luggage was in the hall. 
A taxi was waiting in front of the house. The 
footman put my luggage on the cab, and I 
drove away. 

I drove away, but I had no sense of being 
free, of going off into freedom. I felt dull, ap- 
prehensive. I felt her will following me. What 
she meant to do, I didn’t know, of course. 
But I was afraid for you. And at one moment 
I thought of sacrificing any chance of happiness 
I had. I deserved punishment, no doubt. 
The greatest punishment I could have would 
be loneliness, life without you in it. If I re- 
linquished happiness, if I accepted loneliness, 
I believed that she would let me—and you— 
alone. Could I do that? I resolved to try. 


THE lease of the people who had taken my 

flat in Queen Anne’s Mansions was just up 
then. I went back to my flat within two or 
three days. I stayed in Kuightsbridge with 
mother during the intervening time. 

Just after I had gone back to Queen Anne’s 
Mansions I met you by chance in the street. 
Do you remember? It was in Sloane Street. 
That meeting decided things. My resolution 
to face loneliness was swept away by that meet- 
ing. We walked together a little way. When 
we parted I knew I hadn’t the strength to put 
away from me the wonderful happiness I felt 
was waiting for me. Defiance was born in me. 
My love for you bred defiance. I resolved to 
ask you to marry me. 

That night I found a letter in the box 
fastened to my flat door. I opened it. Inside 
there was a sheet of paper on which was writ- 
ten: “You will never marry Vivian Denys.” 
Nothing else. No address, no signature. 

Then she knew of our meeting. I realized 
that she was having me shadowed again. 

I tore the paper up and threw the fragments 
into the waste basket But I could not throw 
away the dread of the menace which had come 
into my room. [I felt her will still intent upon 
me, brooding inexorably over my life. Each 
time I saw you, after that, I received within a 
few hours the statement of her decision, ex- 
pressed in those six words. Can you imagine 
what six written words can come to mean in a 
man’s life, six words written again and again, 
received again and again? You may say that 
I needn’t have read them, that I might have 
torn up unopened the envelopes containing 
them. Of course, I might: It would have 
made no difference, though. I had seen the 
envelope in my letter-box. I knew her will 
was at work. 

Vi, at that time I went through tortures of 
hesitation, remorse, longing, doubt. If it had 
been another type of woman with whom I had 
to do, I believe I could have released myself 
from fear. She was the one woman I had ever 
come across who was absolutely uninfluence- 
able, who stood absolutely detached and re- 
mote from the operation of any outside will. 
Just simply she couldn’t be got at by the will 
of another. In that respect she was like a 
monster rather than a human being. That was 
why—lI confess it—I was horribly afraid of her. 

Those envelopes with their monotonous con- 
tents fell upon me like blows. I shivered under 
them. When I had seen you, I waited for the 
coming of the inevitable. I listened, when I 
was in, for the click of the letter-box, and when 
it came, when I heard it, I felt I was in the 
grip of fate. She had decreed unhappiness, 
loneliness, blankness, blackness for me. That 
was to be my punishment. That would be my 
punishment. I shouldn’t escape it. She must 
have established a tremendous mental hold 
over me somehow. For I felt then that I 
simply shouldn’t be able to escape it. 
























































Of Vital Importance © 
When You Build 
The choice you make of your 
hardwood finish is vital not 
only from the standpoint of 
your satisfaction in the finished 
job and its appearance but also 
because your choice has a 
definite bearing on the invest- 
ment value of your property. 
You don’t build a home in order 
to sell it, of course, but if you 
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been fully protected if you have © 
chosen birch for your interior © 
woodwork. 

When you use birch your flooring and 
woodwork are going to not merely look 
as good but will be as good after years 
of occupancy of the house as when it 
was first built. 2 
It paystousebirch. Our “birch Book 
tells you howand why. Would you like 
acopy? It’s free. 


TheBirckh Manufacturers 
206F. R.A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. — 


Re REMIT eames 


HOT IRON HOLDER 
g Send for it 
ona ene 
Took for the Dean label 
‘DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


DEAN’S LOCKSTITCHED APRONS 
45 EAST 17T#-ST,, NEW YORK cry ( 
















Start a money-making candy business 
in a shop or your own home, Cor- 
respondence or resident courses. Book- 
let A-1 on request, Dorit Wei- 
gert, director (Instructor Y. W. C. A.) 


I R I DO R S Cc H 0 O L For Professiona Candy Making 
17 West 49th St., New York 
W d d s Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
e Ing or 100 Imitation Engraved, 
$5.00. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write forsamples. 


100 hand-engraved, including 
two sets of envelopes, $13.50, 
G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1072 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BICYCLES 
N: 


GUNS 
WING MACHINES 
\LKING MACH INES 
Al OPS 


There’s Only One 


3-in-One 


Don’t make the mistake of asking for 
*‘machine oil.” You may get 3-in-One 


and you may not. 


Say ‘3-in-One.”’ Then look for the 
Big Red One on the bottle or Handy 
Oil Can. That’s the safe, sure way to 
avoid substitutes. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


is a pure, highly refined oil compound. 
Contains no grit or other injurious sub- 
stance. Won’t become gummy or turn 
rancid. 

A perfect lubricant for sewing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, talking machines, 
electric fans, locks, bolts, window 
catches—every light mechanism about 
the house that ever needs oiling. 


Cleans and polishes finest furniture, 
woodwork, linoleum and oil cloth. 
Prevents rust on all metals. 

Sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 
8-oz. bottles and in 3-o0z. Handy OilCans. 
FREE. sample and Dictionary. Send postal for 
generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. Both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 LE William St. New York City 
‘Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 








Stearns Electric Paste 


. Also guaranteed to exterminate 
~ Cockroaches, Waterbugs, Ants, etc. 
2 oz. size 35c 15 oz. size $1.50 


Ready for Use—Sold Everywhere. 
a lson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
: Models for All Needs 












y The COLSON Co. 
: 440 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies a L AYS How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows and All came Wilertainceets. 
Monologs, Dialogs, S ers. CATALOGUE FREE. 
T.s. ISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 23, CHICAGO 





If she had been more explicit, if she had 
written me other menaces, threats, been vio- 
lent, told me of dreadful things she would do, 
I think I should have feared her much less. 
But she never did. Always the same cold 
statement came to me: ‘‘You will never marry 
Vivian Denys’’—never anything more. I con- 
tinued going to see you. You knew quite well 
what I felt. You knew how desperately I 
wanted you. A woman never needs to be told 
a thing like that, though, of course, if she cares, 
she loves being told. You must have wondered 
why I kept silence. You must often have won- 
dered about me. Over and over again I was 
on the verge of asking you to marry me. But 
I was held back—by her. I knew I had been 
shadowed to your home. I knew in a few 
hours I should find another of those infernal 
missives in my letter-box. 

You can’t understand, I’m sure—no one 
could ever understand without having known 
her—exactly why I felt as I did. And I don’t 
know how to explain it. I felt that she had the 
will to prevent our marriage and that, her will 
being what it was, there was absolutely no 


doubt that she would succeed in her object. 1 | 


felt that as long as she willed that I should 
not marry you, our marriage would not be 
possible. If I went on toward it, if I went 
right up to it, she would prevent it somehow, 
even at the last moment. She had decided not 
to allow me to marry you. Her decision would 
hold good. 

I had tremendous moments of revoli. Over 
and over again I thought I had made up my 
mind to go ahead, to defy her, to be as ruthless 
as she was, to trample over her will to the altar. 
But then my imagination—what a curse 
imagination is!—told me things that might 
happen, and sometimes they happened to you. 
And T hesitated. 


At last the day came when fate took things 

out of my hands. We were alone—you re- 
member—and it just happened. I told you, 
and you told me. And hon for a little while I 
forgot everything. I forgot her will, the de- 
cision she had reiterated, the implacability of 
her, the wages my sin—for it was sin because 
there was nothing real in it all but lust—my 
sin had earned over and over again. For a 
little while I forgot. And you had nothing to 
remember. The difference between us! I was 
happy, I was even beyond happiness. There’s 
a further region for lovers, and we reached it 
that day, I think. 

And then I went home. And I waited, and 
presently—late in the night it was—there was 
the click of the mouth of my letter-box, the 
faint, very faint sound of something dropping 
on to the wire. The night porter had been up, 
done his errand. I waited fora moment. Then 
I went out into the little hall of my flat and 
took out the message. 

“You will never marry Vivian Denys.” 

And very soon, within a day or two, your 
engagement to me would be announced in the 
papers. 

I had a panic that night. Not that I meant 
to recoil now. Weakness I have, but don’t 
think I was ever weak enough to consider even 
for a moment the possibility of going back or 
my word to you. But I realized that now the 
final battle was joined between her and me. 
There was no alternative now. One of us 
would have to go down. And how was I going 
to fight her? All that night I was up, Vi. I 
knew I couldn’t sleep, and I never even tried to. 
I never lay down. I was thinking. I never 
knew till that night what real travail of the 
mind can be. But that night I knew. 

There was only one thing to be done. That 
was my conclusion. I couldn’t just chance 
things, go on and see what happened; for 
anything might happen. I could see black 
tragedy ahead, tragedy that wouldn’t bear 
thinking of. I must see her again. I must 
explain things to her, try to get her to under- 
stand, to give in, to be human, to know pity. 
In spite of that awful scene when I had made 
a try once before, I must go for it again. 

The next morning I wrote to her and asked 
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Varmiohessandelmamel 


Bring out the 
hidden beauty 


of your floors 
with a lustrous tone finish. 


Varnish is no different from other 
building material. To be good it 
must be made and aged properly and 
the right ingredients must be used. 


That’s why Martin’s Varnish is 
the best that can be made. Because 
it is 100% Pure. Because it con- 
tains only Pure Vegetable Oils, 
Pure Fossil Gums and Pure Tur- 


pentine. (No Rosin—no Benzine.) 


If youarenot an experienced varnish 
user remember these facts— Mar- 
tin’s 100% 
Pure Varnish 
coversmoresur- 
face, endures 
and protects 
for years and 
imparts a fin- 


ish of beauty. 


“Look for the 
Formula on 
the can—know 
what youbuy.” 


MarriIn VARNISH ( 


PIONEERS OF 1007. PURE VARNISHES 
CHICAGO 
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The Enchanted 


Breakfast! 


" Here is lightness and brightness— 
food enchanted—in the form of a break- 
fast dish. 


Grains of rice steam exploded to 8 
times their normal size, crisp and flaky, 
more enticing than you ever dreamed a 


food could be. 


All the nourishment of whole grains 
and the minerals. Quickly digested, 
assimilated—turned to strength and 
vigor in a few minutes. 


Serve with sugar and cream. Or in 
bowls of milk. And for a special treat, a 
morning’s adventure, try with fresh or 
cooked fruit. 


Don’t deny yourself this delight. Go 
today, ask your grocer for Quaker 
Puffed Rice—the supreme grain food. 


At NIGHT — Puffed Wheat 


Quaker Puffed Wheat—steam exploded like * 
rice. Whole wheat in its most digestible form, 
containing the important body-building elements. 
Supplies the minerals and bran everyhody needs. 
The milk, the vitamines. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 

Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the 
famed inventions of Professor Anderson—food 
shot from guns, the most thoroughly cooked 
grain foods known. 





* QUAKER 


Puffed Wheat 


QUAKER 


Puffed Rice 
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After the Verdict 


if I could see her, I didn’t give my reason for 
wanting to see her. In answer to my note, I 
got one from her, kind, charming, written as if 
nothing had happened to make us enemies, 
saying that of course I could see her, but that 
I must come to her country place in Surrey 
and stay for the night as she was on the point 
of leaving London. She hadn’t been well 
lately, she wrote. She had been the prey of 
insomnia. And the doctor had ordered her 
to go at once into country air. She closed her 
note with the following sentence: 

“You must stay the night or I shan’t see you 
at all. My nerves are all wrong. I’m a wreck 
during the day and only wake up at night.” 

When I got this note, I hesitated. Its kind- 
ness, gentleness, cordiality even, frightened 
me. ‘There was the grin of a mask in it, I 
thought. What was the expression on the face 
behind the mask? And that insistence on my 
staying the night. I hated that. Nevertheless 
I went. I felt I had to go. I might have tried 
to insist on going down for the day. But I 
didn’t. It would have been no use. I knew 
that because I knew her. So I took a suitcase 
and went in the afternoon after my work was 
over. 

Will you believe it, Vi, I had some hope 
that I might persuade her to let us alone? I 
can’t think why, unless it is that a man can 
scarcely help hoping when he wants something 
as tremendously as I wanted marriage with you. 


HEN I saw her I was shocked. She was 

quite alone in the big house with the ser- 
vants and looked, I thought, very ill. Afterward 
I had reason to know that she accentuated the 
look of illness for my special benefit, that she 
meant to look as ill as possible. She was pale, 
haggard, livid almost, and seemed to me to 
have become dreadfully thin. It was then that 
she told me that she had been taking chloral 
in the effort to control her insomnia. That 
was the first I heard of chloral in connection 
with her, though they tried to make out in the 
trial that ’'d known it long before, and seen 
my opportunity, and waited for it. 

I said I was very sorry about her health. 
And I really was sorry—with my brain. But 
what’s the good of that? I was longing to be 
back in London where you were. I was half 
crazy because I wasn’t in Pont Street. 

She asked me to sit out on the terrace with 
her, facing the big view. We were quite alone 
—only the summer sounds about us. The 
moment had come for my explanation. But, 
Vi, she didn’t help me at all. She never asked 
me my reason for wanting to see her. She 
seemed absolutely free from self-consciousness, 
she who had been having me watched by de- 
tectives for weeks and letting me know it by 
sending me those letters which had made a 
sort of hell of my life. She was just kind, 
charming, gentle—and ill. I didn’t know what 
to do. She seemed to be assuming that I had 
come to see her for pleasure, or out of kindness, 
that we were just old friends spending a quiet 
time together—something like that. She gave 
me no opportunity to come to the point. In 
fact, she managed to create such an atmosphere 
that it seemed to me that I should be a brute 
committing an outrage if I spoke what I had 
come to speak. Nevertheless I knew, of course, 
that the thing had got to be got through some- 
how, sometime. When I looked at her, listened 
to her, I didn’t know how to believe that this 
very woman had detectives in her pay to watch 
me, and had made up her mind to prevent me 
from ever having any real happiness in my life. 

She talked a good deal about her health, and 
her sleeplessness, and chloral, and, without 
ever demanding it, claimed my pity in subtle 
ways. She seemed to be silently saying, “This 
is what you have made of me. I’m this wreck 
because of my love for you.” Oh, Vi, how a 
clever woman can put a man in a hole from 
which he doesn’t know how to get out! 

Evening fell. It was time to dress for dinner. 
We had.never got near the subject which had 
brought me down to see her. 





Robinson’s Barley Babes 


Bottle Fed Babies 


grow strong and sturdy 
when barley water made 
from Robinsons’ “Patent” 
Barley is added to their 


milk. 
Babies like it. 
Doctors recommend it. 
Sold by druggists. 


Write for free bookletonInfant Feedingto 
J. & J. Colman (U.S.A.) Ltd. 


Dept. B-334 
90 West Broadway 
New York City 














F not already using this handy, little house. 
hold rack, get acquainted with it at once. 
You’ ll appreciate the stere itsaves audithg 

tvay it removes ‘‘eyesores’’ from your r. Se 

Tis six 18-inch hardwood arms hold a lot of 

washing, ironing, clothing, or cloth articles. 

Folds out of way instantly when not in use. 


ADJUSTO HOUSEHOLD RACK 


Approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute and other 
“Testing Bureaus’’ 
If not found at your dealers we'll 
send you the 6-arm size, prepaid 
for $1.00. 
Fernald Mfg eCo..D20t. H. North East, Pa. 

























Hand Braided! Colorful! 


Inartistic rounds ard ovals, all sizes, Pinkham Home- 
Braided Rugs insure color harmony in every room. 
Blacks, oranges, yellows, greens, pinks, reds, blues, 
blended to your order to match your hangings. Utmost 
durability woven into them by Maine weavers. At lead- 
ing stores or write for full particulars. 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
: 29 Marginal Road, 












Portland, Maine, U.S.A, 


WOVENNAMES. 9doz.*22° 12 doz.s3. 


Save Laundry Losses‘ when Traveling 
Write for Styles 


J. & J. CASH, Inc.| 
7th Street. So. Norwalk, Conn. 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for am agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 

















Summer Camps 


It is not too early to begin to make plans for 
sending your boy and girl to a camp this 
coming summer. 


You will find on pages 7 and 8 the announce- 
ments of more than 30 camps representing 
many sections of the country. 


If you cannot find the type of camp you are 


seeking or one in the locality you prefer, our 
School Department will be glad to help you. 










State age of prospective camper, type of camp 
desired, locality preferred, charges you wish 
to pay, ete. 













CONINGSBY DAWSON'S 
New Novel _ 





Coast of 


FOLLY 


HERE is a warning for 

. the girl who dares —an 

idyll for the girl who 

cares, in this story of 

lovely Joyce Gathway who 
played with fire! 

All Bookstores, $2.00 
Publishers @sinopolitan Book @rporation New vou 
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Coasters ree $429 
zr Tothe hostess whois particular 
: about her table appointments, 
%, these silver-plated coasters will 
\\ surely be welcome. They dis- 
4 play a handsome old Dutch 
8 design and are padded with felt, 
# to insure the utmost protection 
to the table. Measure 34 
inches in diameter, and repre- 
sent aregular $1.50 value. 


77] No. 280B —Specially 
*9 Priced. 6 for ah 
only $1.29 


FREE De luxe Gift Book of 170) 
pages, showing thousands 
of beautiful gift suggestions—gifts for 
weddings, engagements, anniversaries, 
birthdays, holidays, etc. Everything 
pricedexceptionallylow. WriteforYOUR 
copy of the wonderful book TODAY. 


Baird North Co., p12, Broad St 


Electric Duplex Kitchenette | 


E Stove and Toaster, $8.50 


Guaranteed. At all relia- 
. ble dealers 
— and dept. 
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NEN mand for good candy. Quickly learned. 
eit Make big money at home orinshop. Many 
V4 graduates in business. Complete courses, 


resident or correspondence. Write Elinor 
G. Hanna, Principal, for booklet _D-3. 
The Candy Institute, 60 West 50th St..N. Y. 


mens 
Basketry Materials {32% 3° Gc 


Reeds, raffia, wooden beads, chaireane, Indian ash splints, 
cane webbing, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, 
_ books, tools, dyes. 
‘ LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc. 
8 Everett St. Allston Station Boston 34, Mass, 


Miller’s 1 
Poultry .wisc;, Guide 
—tells all about chickens—care, feeding and raising 
for profit. Also describes IDEAL INCUBATORS, 
Hot Water and Electric—IDEAL BROOD- FR EE 


Baby Chicks, 
4. W. MILLER CO., Box 91, Rockford, Ill. 





ERS—Coal and Oil parning 
Eggs for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES. 








We dined together. Of course I couldn’t 
say anytbing then. The servants were there. 
When dinner was over we went into the draw- 
ing-room. Coffee was brought. She wouldn’t 
have it. She said she didn’t dare to, because 
of her insomnia. 
always making me feel that horror was with 
her because of me. She made me feel guilty— 
in my brain. But she only got at my brain. 
My heart was in London. I drank a lot of 
coffee. Perhaps I thought it would give me 
nerve, string me up to do what I knew I must 
do. I don’t know. Next morning I was going 
back to London by an early train. I had to 
anyhow, because of my work. The time had 
come. I simply must tell her now what I had 
come to tell her. 

She lay on a sofa near the open window and 
talked. She seemed happy and at ease. _ She 
even said, ‘“This is like old times.” I didn’t 
know what to do, how to begin. I felt des- 
perate. A clock struck ten. Not much more 
time now. J must speak out. Men are blun- 
derers, I suppose. Anyhow they are compared 
with women. At last I couldn’t stand it any 
more, and I interrupted her—I forget what 
she was saying—and just said that I had asked 
you, and that you had promised to marry me, 
and that we were going to be married. 

She lay there with her head-on a cushion, 
awfully pale, and looked at me for a minute. 
And then she said, 

“No.” 

She didn’t say it angrily or with any excite- 
ment. She said it quietly like a simple state- 
ment of fact. 

Her quietness, coldness, made me feel tre- 
mendously excited and angry. I attacked her. 
I attacked her over the detectives, the letters. 
I said it was no use her trying to dominate my 
life and yours. We were free agents. She had 
no power over us. We should marry. I had 
come to tell her that. It was no use her 
shadowing me. It was no use her sending me 
letters. Our connection was over. I was 
young. I had a right, an absolute right, to the 
ordinary, natural happiness of a young man. 
And that lay in marriage. 

When I stopped speaking, she said very 
gently, 

“You can speak to me like this here in my 
own house!” 

Vi, I felt such a brute then. And yet I knew 
it was her fault. 
had insisted on my staying. But I felt a brute, 
a cad. 


(THEN I begged her—as I had done once be- 

fore. Ientreated her. She listened. Her 
eyes looked quite soft. I thought—I dared 
to think—she was going to give in. She was 
-old now—for a woman. She had lived. She 
had had it all. She had been married. It was 
our turn, yours, Vi, and mine, because of our 
youth. She would see. She would yield. At 
last she would show a little common humanity. 
I caught hold of her hand. At that moment 
I felt that I could care for her in spite of all— 
as a friend. 

Her hand closed softly on mine. And I 
knew at once, by the feel of it, that she didn’t 
mean to let me go. The feel of her hand told 
me more than any words could have told me. 
Her will was there, in her hand. 
just then, I couldn’t take my hand away. I 
couldn’t even try to take it away. And [I left 
it there while she spoke to me. The gist of 
what she said was this—that she had been con- 
demned by the doctors, that they didn’t give 
her long to live, only a short time, that I was 
the only man she had ever really cared for, 
that she couldn’t give me up, wasn’t unselfish 
enough to do that, though she knew she ought 
to, couldn’t make up her mind to face the loss 
of me when she had to face also the end of her 
life. She begged me to wait just a little while. 
It wouldn’t be long. Then I should be free of 
her, and could marry and forget her. But I 
must wait—just a little while, only a very few 
months, 

Vi, I was shocked. She looked very ill. She 
seemed to me ill. And she was soft and gentle. 


She dwelt upon that— | 


She had made me come down, | 


Somehow, | 
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| A Nothers Sride 


A mother’s heart swells 
with pride as she gath- 
ers her family about the 
table and watchesthem 
enjoy the food she has 
selected. Instinctively 
she understands the 
wishes of all her loved 
ones and strives to sat- 
isfy them. She loves to 
serve the best. 

Lord Calvert is guar- 
anteed by us. Tested 
and approved by Good 
Housekeeping. 


Ask your grocer 
or write us direct 


THE LEVERING COFFEE CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


We invite inquiries from Dealers 
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Wm. Campbell 
The Original 
Fireless Cooker 

Man 


Made in 
one, two 
and three 
Oven Sizes 


Broiler ‘t< 


An Electric Fireless Cooker 


Is Quick, Convenient and Economical 


Here is an easy, satisfactory method to prepare the family meals. 
If your home is wired for, electricity, you can do all your cooking with 
the same current, without any special wiring, at a cost so low that it 
will amaze you. It operates automatically-and needs no attention except 


to prepare the food for cooking and serving when done. 

The Automatic Rapid Electric Cooker is a new, simple practical invention, 
that. gives you electric cooking facilities and in addition has the advantages 
of the fireless cooker. 


Saves Kitchen Drudgery 


You save hours of time, countless steps and 
prepare the entire family meals with little 
effort. It prepares the whole meal at a trifling 
cost, makes you independent of hired help, and 
gives you more time for other household duties 
and pleasures. No standing over stove, waiting 
for the meal to cook. No “pot watching.” 
Cooks everything just right. When not in 
use can be stored out of sight under table or 
in closet. 


What It Will D 


Roasts all kinds of meats, 
fowls and  fish—a 5-pound 
roast uses electricity about 
30 to 35 minutes. 

Cooks all vegetables—Eight 
medium sized potatoes uses | 


electricity 8 to 12 minutes. 
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No Special Wiring Required 


With the Automatic Rapid Electric in your 
home there is not a penny additional expense 
for wiring and fixtures. It attaches to auy 
electric outlet the same as you would attach 
the electric iron or toaster—and it draws about 
the same electricity. No clocks to set. No 
dials to regulate. No thermometers to watch. 
No radiators or discs to heat. You use elec- 
tricity only to bring the food to the cooking 
roint. It then automatically shuts itself’ off. 
The fireless cooker principle does the rest. The 
heat you pay for, is only used for % to % of 
the cooking time. Guaranteed ‘Wear-Ever’” 
aluminum utensils are furnished with it. It is 


Does all baking—A pan of 


a cake, beans uses 
about 12;) to. 915 


biscuits, 
electricity 
minutes. J 

A boiled ham uses electricity ]} 
30 to 35 minutes. Cooks a 
boiled dinner complete—using 
electricity about 40 minutes. 

Broils—Fries—T oasts—Stews. 
Makes Coffee, Boils Tea [| 
Kettle. ; 

Broils Steaks and Chops 
to Perfection. 





aluminum lined throughout—won’t rust or corrode, 


Get My Special Factory Price 


and 30-Day Trial Offer 


Right now I am making a great introductory special 
direct factory offer and easy terms to 5000 housewives. 
Try the Automatic Rapid Electric at my risk for thirty 
Use it to prepare every meal. 
Take the vote of the family, and if you are not Satisfied 
that you never had more delicious, better cooked meals, 
send it right back and your money will be instantly 


Home Science Book FREE 


; y My. Home Science 
Book is a guide to easier, cheaper, better cooking. 


days in your own kitchen. 


refunded. 


Just send your name and address. 


now. A post card will do. No obligation. 


* WM. CAMPBELL CO. 


Dept. 696 Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Address; 
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Write Free Menu Index 


A new device shows in- 
stantly what to serve with 
various meats to give proper 
balanced rations as deter- 
mined by Home Economic 
experts. Sent FREE, 








A Herithepaeraaae 


Her face was ravaged and terribly unhappy. 
She wept. I had seen her cry with rage, but 
never like that. I didn’t know what to do. 
But in the end you can imagine what I did. 
I gave in. 

Then she was wonderful. But it didn’t 
reach my heart, because I was yours. But it 
reached my brain. I felt differently about her. 
My brain was full of pity for her. I believed 
her, mind you. Yes, I believed shé was dying, 
must die soon. She begged my pardon for 
everything, for her persecution of me, the de- 
tectives, the letters, everything. She said I 
couldn’t know, no man could know, what love 
meant to a woman as passionate as she was. 
She exposed—or seemed to expose—her whole 
nature to me. She gave herself away, or 
seemed to, utterly. What did it matter now? 
she said. When one was near death one gave 
up all subterfuge, and I was the only being in 
the world she cared for. 

Vi, in the end, I promised this: that I would 
delay our marriage till after her death. It was 
a horrible sort of compact. But I madeit. She 
made me feel I had to make it, that it was the 
least thing I could do for a dying woman, who 
after all had been something to me. She told 
me the doctor had only given her four or five 
months—six at the most. 

She looked terribly ill that night. 

Of course, there was no question whatever 
of any further relation between us. I needn’t 
tell you that. No matter touching our former 
—the thing was done with, and forever, I 
thought. Again I was wrong. 


(To be concluded) 


Jasmine Flower 
(Continued from page 43) 


complete in an old bridge score. I hate figures, 
but I wanted to be perfectly fair. Iwas. Both 
the , trousseaus were perfect. Everything 
was.” oc 

“Too perfect?” suggested T. A. 

Miss Jones flashed him a grateful glance. 
“Too damn perfect,” she said simply. ‘“There 
was nothing to choose. It was all fifty-fifty, 
and—and I could not choose. And I tried, but 
it was no use to try. And my masseuse got the 
flu. And Mack would not talk tome. He shut 
up on me, like a real servant, and of course, I 
could not talk to any one else.” 

“Your mother died when you were a child, 
Miss Jones?” 

“A baby. I never saw her. This was her 
veil.” Miss Jones patted her eyes with a 
corner of it, and sniffed. ‘You see? Icry. I 
have never cried before. It is stupid, and it 
But that’s what I’d do, every 
night—cry, and toss up pennies, and draw lots, 
and then dream. All night,and I never dream.” 

“What dreams?” T. A. asked with interest. 

“Oh, Freud stuff. Falling down strings of 
stairs with a big jump at the end, and some- 
body—old Mack—pushing me off. And getting 
lost in the woods, the cedar grove back of the 
farm, and calling for help with no voice to call. 
Once a brown bear came and fed me with 
petit fours, and I felt all right—so happy! 
Stupid dreams. They got worse and worse. 
Everything did, until—until—” ' 

T. A. nodded gravely. He whistled, 
pianissimo but nicely accented, a phrase of the 
wedding march. 

Miss Jones shuddered. 
that’s what finished me.” 

“Today came,’ T. A. prompted gently, 
“your wedding day?” 

“Tt came,’ admitted Miss Jones. “I 
thought maybe there’d be an earthquake or 
Td die in my sleep, what sleep I was getting; 
it was not very much. But no. Tweedles 
waked me at ten with a phone call. Ward 
phoned at ten-fifteen. Iate. I can always eat. 
I ate twice, alone both times. Dad funked 
seeing me before the funeral. It was his 
funeral, too; Dad loves me if he loves any one— 


makes lines. 
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w FREE! 


a full sized Can of this 





S4) —a special offer to every 
FY Good Housekeeping 


Fresh coconut—packed moist with 
its own juices in air-tight cans 


RG and moist and tender as though you had just 


cut up the juicy coconut meat yourself. This new 


coconut has all that fresh, sweet flavor that you never 
get in dried coconut. 

After years of experimenting, the largest coconut 
manufacturer has developed a way of packing fresh 
coconut in cans so it comes to you moist with its own 
tich juices—with all the flavor and the tenderness of 


fresh coconut. 


Open a can of Southern Style Coconut. See how 
moist and fresh it looks. Taste one of the fine juicy 
shreds. The real coconut flavor! 

Try your favorite recipes with this new moist coco- 
nut. Your family will say they are more delicious 


than ever before. 


OTHER STYLES OF BAKER’S COCONUT 


For those who prefer the old-fash- 
ioned sugar-cured kind, Baker still 
puts up dried coconut in cardboard 
packages. 

The fresh grated coconut put up 
in its own milk (blue can) was 
accepted as a great improvement 


over dried coconut and is still a 
favorite for pies, puddings and cus- 
tard desserts. 

Atthe top is shown Southern Style 
(yellow can), the latest achievement 
—coconut moist with its juices, but 
without the milk. 


Southern Style 


FREE!—a Can of this 


wonderful new Coconut! 


So that each reader of Good 
Housekeeping may see for 
herself how much more de- 
licious this new coconut is, 
we will send a full sized can 
of Southern Style Coconut 
absolutely free. Fill in the 


_coupon and send it in today. 


We would like to have each woman 
write and tell us what she made with 
this coconut—and explain just why 
she likes Southern Style Coconut 
better than ordinary, dried coconut. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER Co. 
Dept. N2, 13th and Market Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kindly send mea fullsized can of your new 
Southern Style Coconut absolutely free. 
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wonderful new Coconut 


reader. See details below 








Dolly Madison, Incomparable! 


There’s real romance in the story of 


this blue-eyed Quaker beauty. 


Reared in Philadelphia in the repressed 
society of the Friends, she married at 
nineteen. At twenty-three she was 
widowed. Within a year she was wooed 
and won by Madison, then Secretary of 
State. 


Before her twenty-fifth birthday she 
was virtually First Lady of Our Land. 
For President Jefferson, a widower, know- 
ing well her lovely charm impressed Dolly 
Madison into service. The honor fell 
to her by right when Madison succeeded 
Jefferson to the Presidency. And so for 
sixteen years she reigned as the incom- 
parable hostess, 


The Madison home was a delightful 
place. The hospitality of friendliness 
and simplicity was its keynote. And, 
perhaps, for good reason—since in that 
day the modern aids to homemaking 
were unknown. Instead of the drudgery 


of scrubbing and rubbing her floors she 
could have happily turned to the very 
efficient Liquid Veneer Mop Polish and 
Floor Mop. Untold time and effort 
would have been saved and the result— 
clean, smiling floors all thru the home. 


The hostess of today has available a 
whole family of polishing products, each 
providing some simple, easy way to care 
for piano, furniture and woodwork— 
restoring or preserving their original 
beauties of finish. 


Special Offer 


We offer a free trial bottle of Liquid 
Veneer Mop Polish; and with it we give 
a reproduction of a rare print (7 in. by 
10 in., suitable for framing), of Dolly 
Madison or any one of the famous women 
listed above for 10 cents to pay postage 
and packing. See coupon. 


Reliable hardware, drug, grocery, paint and housefurnishing stores recommend 


LAND NENA 


and 


‘MOP 
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POLISH 


Two of a Family of Quality Polishing Products 
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DOLLY 
MADISON 


Martha Washington, 
. Betsy Ross, 

, Louisa M. Alcott, 
' Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Julia Ward Howe, 
Lillian Russell, 
Florence Nightingale, 
Jenny Lind, 


Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, 
—a series of rare prints 


given you. See offer 
below. 
















































Jasmine Flower 


ich I doubt. I phoned Mack three times at 
the garage, but he sent word he was having 
vork done on the car I was using this afternoon, 
snd he could not come. I saw two reporters, 
ce gitls who needed the interviews. And I 
vot dressed and photographed, and sent for a 
ol Roger nineteen-four highball and could 
jot drink it, and then drove to church with 
ad, who never spoke once all the way. 
“At least,” said Miss Jones with a little 
augh, “I suppose I did all those things. I |. 
ot swear toit. I felt so rotten, only half 
diye. Asleep and afraid to wake up. Well, I 
soke up all right.” 
' “A good tune,” said T. A., “that march. 
a owes much to Liszt, but he paid the 
“e ; 
» “Who was Liszt?” asked Miss Jones. “Any- 
tay, they were playing it as we diove up to the 
urch, a side door, but I could hear it. That 
‘ttle oid last-year’s tune that I had rehearsed 
six times. Worked into a kind of prelude, 
‘ith Rossi carrying the melody. I got him to 
Jay; he taught me before he got famous. He 
‘as using his Strad. I was always mad about 
idles. And somehow, well, it got me. I 
‘oke up, and there I was.” 
“Where?” T. A. asked practically. 
mn the car, of course, and it smelled to 
with my lilies and this old perfume of 
ers that Dad made me use. Dad had 
into the church to send out a thicker 
t for me. And there was Mack, up in 
tiff as a poker. He would not turn 
Men’s backs are awful—not human. 
was Ward inside somewhere, on time, of 
e. Ina frock coat. He looks like a frog in 
k coat. I hate frogs. And there was 
dles—” 
he English ace,” said T. A. a little re- 
Ne 























The ‘Room of Beautiful Memories — 
«Make it more Beautiful 


eid Ci MAO TR, 7-— 
THE NEW, LOVELY STEVENS SPREAD 


the crowd round the church, as we planned, 
aiting to slip into the car and drive 
I spotted him by his tweeds—I 


-te them—and his shoulders—he pads them. 
|; saw me and started for me and smiled. He 
'Iws his gums when he smiles. Then the 
farch door began to open, and then—well, I 
move and speak. For a minute I 
idn’t, you see. So I grabbed the speaking 
2 and said to Mack: 
Take me home. I don’t want to get mar- 
«Take me quick;’ ” and Mack said, 
ow’re a rotten sport,’ and he took me. 
-d—and that’s all!” ’ 
f A. corrected her courteously. “The 
(ing board?” 
"Oh, that.” Miss Jones smiled. Her smile 
i$ More sweet than her laugh, maternal in 
“Poor Mack! Why, Mack’s angry. 
got a royal temper, you know, with his 
blood. So he swore that since I had 
d something, right or wrong, I would 
to go through. Marry them, you know, 
them. He did not care which. He was 
© keep me here until I did. He went off 
r to drive round a while in the rain and 
er his grouch. And he locked me in. So, 
, L got out.” 
course,” said T. A. with respect. 
im sick of scenes. I shall stay somewhere, 
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All through their lives, your chil- 
dren will remember the tender hours 
spent with you in your Mother- 
kingdom—your bedroom. 


Here is the scene of their fondest 
memories. Let it be for you a back- 
ground of exquisite and colorful 
things. 

To the loveliness of this back- 
ground, the Stevens Patchwork 
Spread will contribute richly. It is 
a harmony of soft pastel tones in 
maize with orchid, blue or pink, 
composed in a quaint and charming 
old-world pattern. 


The colors are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fast. Patchwork is easily 
laundered and requires no ironing. 


Whatever the size of your room, 
whatever its decorative scheme may 
be, Stevens Patchwork will add to it 
a note of harmonious charm. 


Stevens Patchwork Spread will be 
specially displayed at your dealer’s 
this month. Be sure to see it. 

Stevens Spreads are also made in CROCHET, 
Ware Satin, Art Silk and cotton CRINKLE 
novelties, in a great, variety of colors, pat- 
terns, sizes and prices. 


There 1s a Stevens Spread for every Bed. 


STEVENS: MANUFACTURING CO., Fatt River, Mass. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INnc., Selling Agents, 354 FourtH AveNuE, New York 


AKE your little girl happy 
with this Dolly’s Bed Spread 


Soft texture, pretty design, choice 
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ci blue or pink. Sent on receipt of 


quietly, until they all forgive me, Ward 


SpREADTIME Stories, an_ illustrated story 
and pat and Mack. T have no book!et for children will be sent free. Write ta 
wil me. ou can give me some, or < a 

mehere. Ilike this place. I like you. | ~ STEVENS Mrc. Co., Fatt River, Mass. 


Dept. G 


STEVENS 
Spread 


In using advertisements see page 6 


“ite simple.” 

hing is,” said T. A. rather sadly. 

it’s up to you. What is your old plan? 

are you going to do?” 

Jones leaned back in the chair, curling 

under her, and smiled at T. A. He 
the smile and rose briskly. He 

the door of the third of his rooms, the 
m. 

ist,” he said, “I have three phone calls to 
€. Four, indeed. They require immediate 

m. You will pardon me? They are 

alls, and.this wall is sound proof, a new 

Tinvented it. Smoke, if you care to, 
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We Pay the Freipht 
You canbuyall the mate- 
rials foracompletehome 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 


its on the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware, labor. 











Living room, dining room, 
2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath. 4 
other plans, some with pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and inside cellar entrances. 
Get free Aladdin Catalog. 


















Aladdin catalog contains 
seven different plans of 
this house; some with in- 
set porches, grade and 
inside cellar entrances, 
two and three bedrooms, 


Large living room, dining room, 
kitchen, pantry, three bedrooms, 
clothes closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase and rear porch. Four 
bedroom plan with grade cellar 
entrance at same price. ‘ 











Typical American home with 
exposed rafters, shingled 
gables, and plenty of window 
ventilation, Grade cellar en- 
trance—three bedrooms, four 
clothes closets and largebath 











Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’ x 22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance. 





Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 
5ewing room, columned 
- and inset front entrance. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to 
your station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles tochoose from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 315 

BAY CITY, 


The ALADDIN Co., ficuican 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
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200 SHEETS, 100 ENVELOPES 


Printed with your own name and address (4 lines or less) 
in rich, dark blue ink. 


Fine texture Hammermill Bond 
paper, smooth and beautiful, Sheet size 6x7, extra heavy 
envelope to match. Shipped in attractive box, postpaid. 
Denver West add 10 per cent. Remit with order, money 
refunded if not fully satisfied. Remember, there fs only 
one ‘‘Ritemor’, known everywhere and preferred by 
thousands. Order now. 
RITEMOR STATIONERY CO. 

207 Century Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








New low prices. Direct from our nur- 
series. Illustrated 64-page catalog FREE. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO. 


| calmly. 








1831 Green St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Jasmine Flower 
Miss Jones,” he added as he carefully closed the 


| door. 


But when T. A. came back, his young guest 
was not smoking. She sat where he had left 
her, in the ornate gold chair, enthroned there, 
the yellow-white lace of her veil falling round 
her like a cloak, the royal mantle of some 
princess, a very young princess. Behind her 
the rain hung in crystal strands like lost jewels 
from her crown. T. A. looked at the girl and 
the rain, and there was a new look in his eyes, a 
new tone in his voice when he spoke. 

“Thanks to your help and to phone service 
phenomenal on this line, my plan for you is no 
quite complete. You shall hear it.” 

“Shoot,” said Miss Jones a little nervously. 

“You called it a game, Miss Jones, this bar- 
gain that we have made. It is, and all life is a 
game, and all games are founded on truth. You 
shall hear some now from me. Plain truth, 
Miss Jones. Very plain.” 

“Pm hard-boiled,” said Miss Jones bravely. 


“You are,” T. A. began gently, “a flapper, 
Miss Jones. The prettiest I have seen, 
very well born, very rich, badly spoiled, a queen 
flapper, as it were, but a flapper, that’s all. The 
mode of the moment, like spinning wheels in 
their day. With the cigarettes and the flask 
when you really prefer oversweet lemonade, 
and the dice, if that mode has not passed. You 
have had, my poor Miss Jones, escapades, but 
no adventures; many love affairs, but no love.” 
“You've got my number, I'll say,” Miss 
Jones admitted softly. ‘But if I’m so horrid, 
why help me?” 

“Because of one thing which you have not 
told me yet. One vital thing.” 

“What?” she asked rather faintly. 

“You are in love, Miss Jones.” 

“Tam not. I—I can’t be.” 

“Very deeply in love,” T. A. continued 
“Do not be alarmed. Love is not 
alarming. It is the one escapade which is 
forever adventure, always, as you yourself 
would say, a thrill.” 

“There is no such thing as love.” 

“There is nothing else,” T. A. said simply, 
“for man or flapper or woman, for you or me. 
All the sweetest and saddest and tritest things 
ever said of love are true, and this is most true 
of all. It comes once, Miss Jones. Once only. 
Tt brings you one chance at life. If you missit, 
you have nothing left but death. A long 
death, very long.” 

“Don’t. Youare horrid. You’re scaring me.” 

“For many of us—for you, Miss Jones, with 
your tangled and hectic days, through which 
love can call only faintly—this chance at life is 
a slender chance. The great doors of life stand 
open only a crack, for an hour, a day. If you 
do not slip through, they will slam shut in your 
face and stand shut forever. You must pass 
through today. All quite clear, Miss Jones?” 

‘All nonsense.” 

“This, then, is my plan for you. Today, here 
and now, you will marry the man you love.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Jasmine Jones. “Oh!” 

Hot color flamed in her cheeks flooding over 
powder and rouge, hiding it. Her eyes held 
T. A.’s with their bright defiance, their blank 
look of youth. Then they clouded with unshed 
tears and closed. 

“Plan?” she sobbed. 
Tt’s an insult. Iam notinlove. I hate Ward. 
T hate Tweedles. I hate you. I—Oh!” 

For the moment she said nothing more, and 
T. A. no longer saw her flushed and charming 
face. Miss Jones, not a princess at all but a 
small and helpless child, quite lost in T. A.’s 
great chair, cuddled there, very still. 

T. A. sighed. So much eloquence was 
foreign to him. It had wearied him. Tilting 
his broken-backed kitchen chair skilfully back 
and forth, he sat and watched his guest. 
Presently one small hand showed itself and 


“That’s not a plan. 


| groped toward him. He patted it cautiously. 


“Vou begin to like my plan?” he said. 
“Will you please give me more details?” a 
subdued voice asked. 











Beautiful Spirea Van Houttei : 
THESE SIX > *S3Retra 
ONL Y “$2350 


Strong Bushy 2 year old plants, selected f 
regular stock, Usually retailed for 75c. eacl 


HYDRANGEA—In July and August its mas 
plumes of white flowers bend the branches * 
their weight. 

SPIREA ANTHONY WATERER—Compact, 
flowering, with bright crimson flowers in d 
corymbs; blooms till late in autumn. 

SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI—Grows about 6 feet h 
with arching branches, dark green leaves, 
numerous clusters of white flowers. 

FORSYTHIA—Literally covered with golden ye 
flowers in early spring before the leaves app 

SYRINGA—Very attractive medium size shrubs * 
slender, gracefully arching branches; flowers 
loose racemes, pure white, fragrant. 

HONEYSUCKLE—Large, half evergreen shrub, ' 
long slender, recurving branches and bright g 
broadly ovate leaves; flowers creamy white or 1] 
yellow, fragrant, expanding early in spring. 
desirable, 

Write to-day for a copy of our new and beau 

Catalogue and Planting Guide ;—32 pages, over 

illustrations. ASK FOR CATALOGUE * 


EN ee 
I D URSERY_ 
ROCHESTER ERSEW YO! 


‘‘Famous Since the Sixties’” 








ao alifornia a 


Sweet Peas, mixed, Coreopsis, Carnatio: 
California Poppy, Petunia, (Giant of Californ 
erbena, kspur, Gypsophlia, Fusch 
Snap Dragon, Asters, asturtium, Zinn 
Pinks, Caterbury Bells, Flowering S: 
Cosmos, Pansies, mixed, Corn Flower, St a 


oe neenerenessenezees. <eeenees Aeenneenen 








Your choice of above, 25 cents : Pace 
Six Packets for $1 “00 7a 


Postage prepaid in United States 


California Flower Seed C. 


P. O. Box 1600, Station "C’ Los Angeles, Ca‘ 











plantin: 
as well as 
Flower and Farm Seeds, Shrubs, 

Redhead Giant Tomato 
One’ of the bi, 
etable 


Box 203, 





Kunderd Gladioli lead the world in 
exquisite colorings and perfect form, 
So that you may know their beauty and 
enjoy them in your garden, I will send 
you my ‘“‘Surprise’’ package prepaid for 
$1.10. Contains ten varieties—no two 
alike—but not labeled. If under names 
this collection would cost at least $3.00. 
Do not send stamps. 

Send for my free catalog, illustrated 
in colors and giving my personal cul- 
tural directions, making it easy to grow 
gladioli. Write for a copy now. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
U.S. As 


Box 66, Goshen, Ind. 
The Originator of 
The Ruffled Gladiolus 


Gladiola Bulbs 


Just send me your name and address 

for free catalog, also names and 
addresses of 2 friends who buy seeds, , 
and I'll send 3 Bulbs to you Free of charge 
together with valuable seed book full of 


information and many speci: 
Best varieties in Vesbtabion,| 
. : 


est things in veg- 
jants in size, 
delicious, has 


line 
solid, 


record of 9,000 Ibs. from 1-4 
acre. AlsoGiant Watermelon fy 
weighing 95 lbs. Bothof these J 
and other specials described in §}| 
catalog. Write 


today. Addi 
Henry Field Seed Co. 
Shenan ltowa 
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- MAULE'S 
SEED BOOK 
FREE 


176 pages of helpful garden in- 
formation, expert advice and 
beautifulillustrations, showing 
all varieties of highest grade 
flower and vegetable seeds, 
The directions in this book, and the 
unexcelled quality of Maule’s Seeds 
Insure the best garden you have 
ever had. Maule’s Seeds must pass 
the most rigid germination tests. 
They aresure togrow. Our47 years’ 
experience as seedsmen accounts 
for their wonderful results. Write 
today for this helpful catalog. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
837 Maule Bidg., Dept. E, Phila.,Pao 


AAULE’S seeps 


Once Grown-Always Grown 







; i a ee ig A a E The kin. “=RGREE beauty, 
4) N D i R lz TU usefulness, Every city, town or 


country lot should havea few for 
amen oses. Notree gives 

so much for so little cost. We have 
all varieties, all sizes, all prices. Ev- 
ery f. e should be sheltered 
by an Evergreen Windbreak. Saves 
fuel, shelters stock and saves feed. 


Barf Wonderful Raspberry 
-f FREE «sc Ss 





To Customers ge 
It’s the bi 
est 


| “TI shall be charmed to.” 


| “This man you say I love—” 

“The man you love,” T. A. corrected her 
firmly. 

“The man I love,” Miss Jones repeated 
meekly. ‘Who is he?” 

Bending over her, T. A. whispered a name. 

The blue eyes of Miss Jones opened wide and 
stared at him. 

“Yes. If I love any man, that’s who it is. 
How ever did you guess? You are wonderful.” 

“No,” T. A. said modestly. ‘You told me.” 

“Love,” sighed Miss Jones. ‘That’s what 
it was? The queer way I felt, and the dreams 
and the crying. I cried for—” 

“For him.” 

“He makes love quite sweetly, of course. 
They all do. And we got that old license. But 
to marry him—that would be mad. The 
maddest thing I have ever done.” 

“And the wisest.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Jones bravely, “for I do 
love him. Ido. I know it now. It is strange 
that I had to be told, and by a nut like you.” 

“Love is strange,” agreed T. A. 

“Youare quitesure that he would—that he will 
marry me now, when I have been such a fool?” 

“Quite,” said T. A. “And hewill soon be here.” 

“Those phone calls?” Miss Jones asked 
suddenly. “Whom did you call?” 

“The English ace, Ward, and your father. I 
explained our plan to them all.” 

“Are they all coming here?” 

“Only the man you love, and one other, the 
fourth man I called. He is a neighbor of mine. 
My neighbors on this landing are all charming 
and all in their way useful tome. A policeman, 
a chef from the Ritz, your chauffeur, and a 
police magistrate. When I rap three times on 
the wall, he will come. He will bring his wife 
for one witness.. With your permission, I shall 
act as the second witness, Miss Jones. The 





name I sign will not be Arden, Please keep 
the name confidential.” 

“Your plan is complete, I'll say.” 

“The license, you have.” 

“Yes, though I never meant to use it.” 

T. A. cleared his throat. ‘As to the ring—” 





all customers, 
Write today fo full 
iculars about 
ipberry 
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pes. 12'for $1. 12 Black- 








Earl Ferris Nursery Co, 
826 Bridge St. 
Hampton, lowa 


1924 Spring Catalog will 
be sent free upon request. 
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Miss Jones frowned. “I am a crank about 
rings. Ward’s is messy—dolled up with 
diamonds. Tweedles’ is platinum, and that 
never seems legal. And I did want my name, 
on it. My first name. It’s a funny old name 
but I like it.” 

“Does this please you?” asked T, A. 

The low-hung sky over T. A.’s gray river was 
brighter now, for the rain, with one last 
pelting flurry, was almost over, but it was 
twilight in T. A.’s little room. He pulled a 
twisted cord and flooded the room with light, a 
soft glow of blended rose and gold. Itcamefrom 
an opalescent globe just over the head of the 
girl. It warmed her dark hair with under-lights 
of gold. It touched the small thing which 
T. A., with an unsteady hand, drew from the 
box in his pocket and held out to her. 


Vie was a wedding ring of red-yellow beaten 
gold. The gold was bright, for it had not been 
wom. The ring was small and flat, though it 
had been made in the day of bulging and heavy 
rings. T.A., mastér of many crafts, had him- 
self made and engraved it. It sparkled in the 
girl’s pretty, over-manicured hand, and he saw 
that his work had been good. 
w# It’s perfect,” said Miss Jones. 
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T. A. nodded, well content. ‘Read the in- 
scription,” he said. . 

+ Holding it daintily, with the tender touch of 
a true lover of rings, she peeped at the slanted 
script inside. 

“Jasmine,” she read. 

“Tt should fit you. Give me your hand.” 
T. A. took it, and slipped the ring over a 
nicely rounded finger, and held it. 

“The fingers of the average debutante today 
are- flat, like the wrists and -ankles. A 


| degenerate generation, very poor in romance,” 


he remarked rather unsteadily. 
“Whose ring is this?” Miss Jones asked 
huskily. 
“Your ring.” 
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Are You Getting 


Beauty from 
the Kitchen ? 


With pretty curtains, colorful 
aprons, and painted spice boxes 
the drab kitchen of yesterday has 
disappeared. Only beauty emanates 
from the kitchen today. From it 
no longer comes shrivelled, old 
fashioned ‘kitchen hands,” but 
beautiful, soft white hands not 
ashamed to grace her dinner table. 


In these modern kitchens you’ll 
find Frostilla Fragrant Lotion to 
protect your hands and keep them 
soft and white. No matter how 
often they are in and out of the 
dish-pan this lotion has a “precious 
moisture” that keeps them from 
shrivelling and wrinkling. 
Housework takes you in and out 
of doors in biting winds. Frostilla 
Fragrant Lotion for fifty years has 
been a remedy for chapped red 
hands. 

You’ll enjoy using it on your face 
too, for it sinks right in, leaving 
your skin immediately as smooth 
as velvet with such a lovely, well- 
bred fragrance. . 

Sold e¢ where, regular price 35 cents. The 
Frostilla Comiany: Selling Representatives: 
Harold F, Ritchie &% Co., New York and To- 
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Jasmine Flower 


Your Jasmine?” 


“But Jasmine? 

‘She is dead.” 

“Tn the heart, like you, Mr. 
dead?” 

“T do not know. You must not cry, Miss 
Jones, on your wedding day.’ 
“But it’s jtoo awful—love. 

“You will like it more,” said Ty. Aly. 
Powder your nose.’ 

Miss Jones produced a flat, pearl-encrusted 
case from some recess of her attire and pow- 
dered obediently, winking back her tears. 

“Mr. T. A.,” she said almost shyly, “do you 
know what I wish? You do, perhaps, for you 
seem to know everything. You’re a nut, a 
darling old king of nuts, and I am the queen. 
Kings “and queens should marry. I wish, if I 
must love, that I could love you.” 


Arden, or really 


I don’t like it.” 
‘and less. 


“T also,” said T. A., very low. : 
“I could, too. Any one could. If you’d 
teach me. Tf you'd let me.’ 


“On the brink of your great adventure, do 
not add one more to the list of your escapades, 
Miss Jones,” T. A. said severely. 

“T’m not kidding. I mean it. You’ve got 
my number. Nobody else quite has or ever 
will. Mr. T. A., will you kiss me?” 

The girl leaned toward T. A., soft-eyed and 
smiling. The hand with T. A.’s ring, palm up, 
pink-palmed, invited T. A.’s hand. The old 
perfume, dying already, its essence spent, 
touched T. A. like a caress. He trembled. 

“Miss Jones,” he whispered. “Jasmine!” 


HE soft eyes of Miss Jones grew softer, 

divinely bright, but they no longer saw T.A. 
She sprang up, shaking out her scant, shining 
skirts, and ran to the window. She stood there, 
white, straight, and slender, head bent, a white 
lily bursting into flower, waiting for dawn. 
Then T. A. heard, too, what her young ears 
had heard first, a ‘motor horn sounding far 
below in the street, faint through the rain. 

“That’s my car,” said Miss Jones. 

“Tt would be,” said T. A. 

He rose rather stiffly and set the outer door 
ajar so that the lighted room and the girl in 
the heart of the light could be seen from the 
stairs. He rapped three times on the wall. 

“All set,” he announced, ‘‘but it is my duty 
to tell you, Miss Jones, that it has stopped 
raining.” 2 

“T don’t care. 
too slow.” j 

Miss Jones did not turn from the window. 
Rather alone and awkward, like hosts at all 
social functions, T. A. stood by the door 
awaiting his second guest. He shifted his 
feet. They encountered an alien object, not 
yet’ finally placed in T. A.’s immaculate 
abode—the new garbage pail. The lid was 
crooked. He put it straight. It fitted 
smoothly. 

“A good pail,” said T. A., ‘‘and it should be, 
for I am throwing away something of great 
value. Something I might have kept.” 

He looked wistfully at the radiant figure of 
the girl. 

Heavy steps were coming fast up the stairs. 
They came closer and stopped at the door. It 
opened wide, and T. A. saw framed in it a 
young man, very big and broad-shouldered 
and clear- eyed, and fuzzily capped and coated, 
allin brown. The young man did not see T. x 
for he saw Miss Jones. He saw nothing else. 
He spoke to her in a big, rumbling voice, quite 
as a big, brown bear might speak if it spoke 
at all. 

“What are you doing here? You’ve got to 
listen to reason.” 

“T have,” said Miss Jones. 
Mack darling” 

She started forward, arms out, face lifted, 
all her soul in her eyes. It is not seemly to 
look on the birth of soul, so T. A. turned his 
face away. 

“The man you love,” 


Why doesn’t he come? He’s 


“Oh, Mack, 


said T. A., “is here.” 


The next T. 
Child,” 


A. story, “The Elephant’s 
will appear in the April issue 
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No. 40 “Wearever” is the 
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For Easter 


Dainty Lavender Sachets 


them filled with natural Lavender 
vers. These fragrant little bags, each 
tied, make an ideal Easter gift. 
INA Ask for No. 520, 
$.75 postpaid. 
This is only one \ 
* of the attractive —_ 
numbers shown in our 
1924 book illustrating 
more than 600 little ar- 
ticles. There are gifts 
for Birthdays, Showers, 
Baby Congratulations, 
Bridge Prizes and Wed- 
dings. In fact the book 
may be used as a guide 
Has to what you will buy 
for all the gift occasions 
throughout the year. 
Write for your copy to- 
day. It is free. 
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The Vicious Circle 


(Continued from page 72) 


have lobster for luncheon. One had only 
oneself to thank for a gloomy outlook after- 
ward. She sat erect and unsmiling while the 
taxi lurched eastward, one unbeautiful block 
after another. 

Irene Smith was at home—up four flights 
of stairs and down one step into a small, dark 
room of naked ugliness, a room with a cheap 
phonograph in a golden-oak case, with sleazily- 
covered pink and purple cushions on a couch 
that was also a bed. A room with terrible, 
greasy little jars of cosmetics on a rickety 
dressing-table, with a picture of Christ’s 
Mother on one wall, and of Irene herself, in a 
rose and a veiling of tulle, on the other. 

Irene was huddled by the window, in a 
golden-oak rocker of doubtful lineage, regard- 
ing the sunset. 

She got up, a little draggingly, when Con- 
stance came into the room, and it was at once 
apparent that the Life Force had been at her. 
A rather appealing young creature, Irene 
Smith, with a pallid, pointed little face, a mop 
of untidy, pale hair, and a wry, hurt twist to a 
mouth formed obviously for more enjoyable 
uses. 

“OQh—Miss Wyatt!” said Irene with a little 
gasp of pleasure. “I’m sure glad to see you. 
I was thinkin’ about you, just this minute.” 

“Then I’m glad I happened along,” said 
Constance cheerfully. 


SHE took the other chair the room afforded 

and sat down, loosening her fur. Irene sat 
down as well—once more in the rocker—her 
hair a smudgy nimbus about her small, drawn 
face, her not too clean little hands more 
clenched than folded in her lap. 

“Been feeling any better?” inquired Con- 
stance briskly. 

“A little,” admitted Irene. “Not much.” 

“Get out for a walk every evening?” 

“Some evenings—when I got the strength— 
and the nerve.” 

“Don’t be a goose!’ said Constance. 
“Strength for what—and nerve for what? To 
walk around the block and get the exercise 
you need—once a day!” 

“Ye-ah!—I’ve lived here a good while, you 
know, Miss Wyatt. Everybody in the neigh- 
borhood knows me: It ain’t so simple as it 
looks—to you.” 

“T thought I’d talked you out of all that.” 


“Well, you have,” said Irene Smith re- 
luctantly. “Only—sometimes, I kind of slip 
back.” 


“Don’t!” said Constance firmly. “You 
mustn’t! If you’re going to get on your feet 
again—and put things behind you. I’ve been 
quite proud of you, Irene, for the way you took 
this—hard luck.” 

“Hard luck is good!” said Irene Smith-with a 
toneless little chuckle. 

“T’ve felt,” Constance continued with a 
touch of insistence, “that you had it in you to 
live down the usual point of view and make 
something out of yourself in spite of this.” 

“You been awful good to me,” said Irene 
Smith gratefully. 

“T like to keep an eye on all the girls in my 
department—as you know,” said Constance, 
dismissing with a slight but friendly gesture the 
question of her goodness to Irene. “I don’t say 
it-wasn’t a shock to me—to find you’d got 
yourself into this—mess, but a bright girl like 
you—there’s no reason why, with some one 
behind you, you shouldn’t pull yourself out of 
it and go on with your life as a man would do.” 

Irene Smith interrupted abruptly—as one 
hearing, and not hearing, a much-repeated 
tune, “The priest was here, today—Father 
Sebastian.” Then she laughed, nervously, and 
put the hair away from her darkly-circled 
gray eyes with a restless little hand. 

“The priest—what did he want?”’ Constance 
demanded curtly. F 

Irene twisted a fold of her old gray skirt, 
keeping her eyes on her fingers. ‘He came to 
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Annette Kellermanns 


NEW BOOK 4 _ 
THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 


The amazing story of how Annette Kellermann transformed 
herself into the world’s most perfectly formed woman is 


Body 
entirely 


illustrated book, ‘‘The 


interesting, 8 
Kellermann offers 


Annette 


told in the 
Beautiful,’’ which 
free of charge. 

As a child Annette Kellermann was so deformed and so 
troubled with ill health that no one ever dreamed she 
would become famous all over the world for the perfect 
beauty of her body, and starred in such great photo-plays 
as ‘‘A Daughter of the Gods,’”’ ‘“Neptune’s Daughter,”’ etc. 


° ° 
A Beautiful Figure for You 

In her interesting new book, Annette Kellermann explains 
how to obtain a perfect figure, neither too stout nor too 
thin, how to mould each part of the body to graceful, 
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overcome the many ailments due to physical inefficiency. 
Do not miss this wonderful chance to get Annette Keller- 
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New Way To 
TRAIN CHILDREN 


OMETHING MORE than 
love is due a child. And 
this is the right training 

—training that buildssturdy 
health of body, firmness of 
mind, nobility of character. 
Now, for the first time, there 
isascientific method of child 
training founded onthe prin- 
ciple that confidence is the 
basis of control. This new 
system shows you how to 
correct the cause of disobe- 
dience, wilfulness, untruth- 
fulness and other dangerous 
habits. It removes the cause—not by punishment orscold- 
ing but by confidence and cooperation along lines which 
are amazingly easy for any parent to apply. 


5 
bh . 
Highest Endorsements jarcacipeciaistre 
the busy parent, is producing remarkable and immedi- 


ate results for thousands of parentsinall parts of the 
world. It is endorsed by leading educators. 


FREE BOOK- 


“New Methods in Child Training’’ is the 
titleof astartling book which describes this 
new system and_ outlines the work of the 
Parents Association, Send letter or postal 








today and the book will be sent free—but do 
it now as this announcement may never 
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The Vicious Circle 


tell me—I guess you won’t like it—that’s what 
I was thinking about when you came in—he 
says—he’s got Mike to agree—to—marry me.” 

“Trene!”’ said Constance sharply. 

The squalid little room filled with silent 
antagonism as with a mist. Through it, Irene 
lifted a shaky smile to the clear frowning face 
above her. 

“T knew you wouldn’t like it.” 

“Pm disappointed—I’m bitterly disap- 
pointed in you,” said Constance slowly—‘‘if 
you listened—for one minute—after all Dve 
tried to show you, after all I’ve tried to teach 
you—of the falseness of such a position.” 


Irene went on with a plaintive kind of |’ 


stubbornness, ‘Father Sebastian says—Mike’s 
not so crazy about it—but he’s willing.” 

“Abominable!” said Constance hotly. * 

‘He says—” the tormented unease of those 
small, grubby fingers plaiting and unplaiting 
that shabby gray skirt!—‘‘he says—he got him 
to see—he owed it to me—to me—and—the 
kid Wa Nas pe 

“He owes you what he can never pay, in that 
case,” said Constance grimly. “And all the 
forced marriages in the world will never make 
it any better.” 

“Tid give the kid a name—wouldn’t it?” 
said Irene Smith desperately. 


“THE name of a man who means nothing to 
you—who never did mean anything to you 
—except for one dreadful evening, when you 
tell me yourself you had too much to drink.” 
“Oh, Mike’s kind of cute,” said Irene Smith 
wearily. ‘“He’s not so bad. Father Sebastian 
says he’s got a good job now, playing the 
piano in a restaurant, somewhere. Father 
says it’d steady him down—besides taking 
care of me—for us to get married.”’ She added 
quaintly—“And save our two souls—and all 
that.” 

Constance laughed bitterly. “Save your 
soul!—Child, child—what about your self- 
respect?” 

“J haven’t had enough o’ that to worry me 
any—for a good little while, now,” said Irene 
Smith. 

She leaned her head back against the soiled 
red and white tidy on the top of the ugly 
rocker. She shut her eyes, and slow, painful 
tears welled out from under the closed lids. 
Her soft, pale mouth quivered crookedly. 
“Tt’d be kind of nice,” she said, ‘to feel— 
respectable—again. And—not so lonesome.” 

(Sophy’s cry, as well—exquisite, languid, 
unhappy Sophy! ‘But Connie—alone?”—Was 
loneliness—the fear of loneliness—the trap 
that caught and betrayed every woman in the 
world to shameful acquiescence in whatever 
men chose to do to her?) 

Constance stood up. She looked down at 
Irene Smith with scornful understanding. 

“Tt isn’t money,” she said. “I told you your 
bills would be paid. I told you Id take care of 
you. Haven’t I been looking out for you right 
along?” 

“No—it ain’t money,” said Irene Smith. 

“And it isn’t—”’ Constance’s firm lips bit 
off the word in disdain of the inferences it 
carried—‘“‘it isn’t—love! You never pretended 
to love Mike.” 

“No it ain’t—love—exactly,” said Irene 
Smith. “I can’t tell you just what it is that 
makes me want to-do it, Miss Wyatt. I got 
sense enough to see your way is fine—and— 
noble—and all that. A woman—standin’ up by 
herself—livin’ down her own mistakes—with- 
out fallin’ back on the man that got her into 
trouble. Only thing is, somethin’ keeps pullin’ 
me in the other direction. I don’t exactly love 
Mike—but he’s kind of cute—that black-eyed 
grin of his and all and it’s like I—be- 
longed to him—somehow—after what hap- 
pened. It don’t seem anything but fair—for 
him to pay the bills. I got no claim on you.” 

“What claim have you on him?” asked 
Constance relentlessly. 


less monotone. ‘None at all, maybe. Only I 








To Keep Hands 
soft and white 


Don’t let dish-washing make 
your hands coarse and red. You 
can prevent the bad effects of dish 
water by keeping the skin realh 
dry. Not mere towel-dryness, but 
thorough Mennen-dryness. 

After washing dishes, wipe the 
hands. Then rub them with soft, 
soothing Mennen Borated Tal 
cum. It acts like millions of tiny 
absorbent sponges, removing hid: 
den moisture and covering the skit 
with a fairy film of protection. 

The special therapeutic valu 
of Mennen’s also aids in keepin; 
your hands soft and white. 


“‘MENNEN 
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Every woman should learn. W 
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detai's of Money-back Guarantee 8) 
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A charming centerpiece 
you can make 
| 


Anne Orr’s Needlework Sup- 
plement contains full directions 
for a centerpiece of filet crochet, 
and one of cross-stitch. Unneces- 
sary to send for further directions. — 
Also tea cloths, luncheon sets, 
collar and cuff sets. Illustrated 
in color. 1s5c postpaid. Good 
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“T dunno,” said Irene Smith in a tired, help-| 


Housekeeping, 119 W. 4oth St., 
N.Y: 









just kinda feel . . . It goes back, I guess, to 
things my mother used to say to me—things I 
heard about other girls.” 

“Race tradition,” said Constance mordantly, 
“race memory. We’re chained hand and foot 
by it.” 

“T don’t get you, Miss Wyatt,” said Irene 
Smith humbly. 

“You pitiful little slave!” 

“Ye-ah—and I’m not the only one!” said 
Irene Smith. But the momentary spark of re- 
sentment in her soft eyes faded and misted. 
“T’m sorry, Miss Wyatt. You been awful good 
tome. I’m kind of ashamed not to go on with 
it, the way you planned. Only, Father 
Sebastian says—we could have a little flat, 
Mike and me—with a little bit of a 
aque ncinyy, 4 aaehewess 

“Where you could cook Mike’s meals, I 
suppose?” 

“God!” said Irene Smith, with an irre- 
pressible leap in her voice. “Think of havin’ 
somebody to do it for!—I’ve et delicatessen 
junk off that table yonder—by myself—till I’ve 
thought I’d go outer my head. You don’t 
know, Miss Wyatt. You never lived all 
alone.” 

“My maid sleeps in the apartment,” said 
Constance. Then, for no reason at all, squared 
her shoulders and lifted her chin. “Well, 

Irene, as I say, I’m bitterly disappointed. 
I can’t see any possible advantage to you in 
this marriage, and it means letting go of all I 
thought you’d done for yourself.” 

“I done for myself, all right—last May,” 
said Irene Smith dully. 

“You'll never be free again.” 

“I never been free yet/— And anyhow, 
what’s the use of freedom when it only means 
you're lonely—and always will be? I’m sorry, 
Miss Wyatt—but I told Father Sebastian. . ..” 

“I see,” said Constance slowly. ‘Then 
there’s nothing more that I can say.” 

“T wish—I wish,” said Irene Smith almost 
pleadingly, “that you’d—come and see me— 
married.” 

“Thanks—I’d rather not,’ said Constance. 









This amazing style book cannot 
be adequately shown here. Write 
at once for your full-size copy. 


New Styles 


in SPRING HATS 


uwant toseethevery last word in fashion- 
spring hats, write at once for this author- 
ve style book. It contains photographic 
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s of this country and abroad. Each hat 
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“You see—I had great plans for you, Irene.” 
“Kind of an example to the other girls,” said 
Irene Smith, with her first trace of bitterness. 
“I wanted to show through you that a girl 
can be defeated by life, yet come back—and 
stand on her own two feet.” 
“Mine have been swollen something terrible 
this last few days,” said Irene Smith wistfully. 


CONSTANCE said good-by to her, tragic 

little figure that she was, in her golden-oak 
rocking-chair, against her smoky window, and 
left her to her dreams—if any—of Mike Benito 


—his“black-eyed grin, and all.” Dusk was on. 


the stairs; dusk, dropping like a veil upon the 
street below. In the sky, slow fires burned 
themselves out along a dim horizon. 

Constance walked until she found a taxi— 
taxis were not too common in Irene Smith’s 
neighborhood—flung herself back in it with an 
odd, heavy sense of defeat, and shut her clear 
cool eyes over something incredibly like tears. 

“My whole life’s no use,” she thought. “I’ve 
no influence, even, over that pathetic little fool 
back yonder. I was ready to help her every 
step of the road, ready to make a free woman 
of her, and she chucks it all away—for a hus- 
band who doesn’t really want her, whom she 
didn’t really choose in the first place. Lord, 
what weak things women are—sickeningly, 
hopelessly weak!’ ; 

She paid the driver at the door of her apart- 
ment house and sent him away. She realized, 
going up in the elevator, that she was somehow 
cruelly tired. A curious lassitude weighted her 
legs and arms. Her head felt heavy. Her eye- 
lids burned. She turned the key in the lock 
with a hand that felt chill at the finger-tips. 

Jessy, her neat English maid, would have 
dinner waiting, the table daintily set-—for one— 
flowers—and candles—a quiet room. . . . One 
liked it quiet, of course. 

With the key grating as it turned, Constance 
remembered sharply—Jessy wouldn’t be there, 
at all. This was Jessy’s night off. There 
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DAY DRESSES 


Their Quality is 
Tailored in to Stay 4 


Why do so many women always 
look for the DIX-MAKE label 
when buying cotton dresses? 
































Because they know it means 
the dress is so carefully made, 
so accurately cut and fitted, so 
well-tailored, that it will out- 
wear two or three so-called 
“bargains.” 


Yet DIX-MAKE Dresses are 


never expensive. The style 
pictured costs but $6.00. 


Model No. 554. Made of Imported 
Scotch Tissue Gingham with smart 
panel front, and trimming of bias 
bands. Dainty collar of white em- 
broidery. Crossbars of white on 
Helio, Brown, Honeydew, Navy and 
Gray. Sizes 36 to 46. Send for new 
Spring booklet illustrating other 
models. 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS 


CORPORATION 
DIX BUILDING NEW YORK 
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AT HOME 


YY OUCAN MAKE good money writing show 
* cards at home in your spare time. Quickly 
and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. We show you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you casheach week. Full par- 
ticulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
809 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
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Large Top—Removable Glass 
Service Tray—Large Drawer 
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IT Undershelves—4 Silent Rubber 
it0o” Tired Swivel Wheels. A high 
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action, absolute noiselessness. 
Write now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 
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Coffee richness— 
crushed fresh 
from the bean 


Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 


ARCADE 


Crystal Coffee Mill 
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OFFEE, once ground, 

quickly loses its flavor and 
freshness. It should be used 
immediately. And that’s what 
thousands of housewives are 
doing. They buy their coffee 
whole, and grind it at home in 
the Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill 
right when they need it. They 
get all the coffee’s fresh, rich 
flavor. Their coffee has im- 
proved wonderfully. The same 
coffee they always used, but 
now so tempting, so satisfying! 
Fresh grinding makes all the 
difference in the world. 


The Crystal Mill’s glass con- 
tainer holds a pound of whole 
beans. A-turn of the handle— 
ground coffee; coarse or pulver- 
ized as you wish. How much? 
Read the scale on the measur- 
ing glass. No waste. Easy. 
Good coffee certain. 


Ask for the Arcade Crystal 
Coffee Mill at hardware and 
house-furnishing stores. 
Finished in black, white and 
kitchen blue. Hangs on the 
wall. Get one for your kitchen 
to-day. 


Write us for our 
helpful free booklet— 
“6 Rules for Making 
Good Coffee.’’ Ad- 
dress Department A. 
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The Vicious Circle 


wouldn’t be any one in the apartment, except 
Constance, herself—only herself. A salad in 
the ice-box, perhaps—cold chicken or some- 
thing of the sort—an empty room—four empty 
rooms. .. .- 

“J wish I hadn’t let Jessy go tonight,” she 
thought unhappily. “I hate an empty room. 
I must be horribly tired. I can hardly bear the 
thought of—no one—on the other side of this 
door. What is the matter with me? I wonder 
if I’m going to be ill.” 

She lingered unaccountably, for her, finger- 
ing the key, twisting the door-knob. The room 
would be dark, by now—dark and quite empty 
—with the evening paper neatly folded on the 
table beneath the lamp. Only the evening 
paper, waiting. If just Jessy were there! 
Even Jessy— 

Constance pulled herself together and jerked 
open the door. Then stopped on the threshold, 
frozen. 




















“Bouillon better than 
Mother made” 


Is Newlywed’s decree. 
But since the bride used 
Steero cubes 
‘THE room was not dark—and the room was ; ar ; 
not empty. Down the little hallway flowed a The reason’s plain to see. 
warm stream of light. She could see the table 
in the middle of her living-room, could see the 
lighted lamp upon that table and the chair 
which stood comfortably beside it. There was 
a man sitting in the chair, reading Constance’s 
paper. He got to his feet as the door clicked, 
and came forward, a little hurriedly, a little 
ponderously, for he was a large, deliberate, 
statesman-like person, and as he stopped before 
her with his hand out and a smile overspreading 
his large, kind, clean-shaven mouth, it occurred 
to Constance, fleetingly, that he wore also an 
indisputable air of relief. 

‘“Well—well—well!”” he cried, in a deep, 
hearty voice which suggested vaguely a certain 
amount of experience upon the platform. 
‘Here you are at last! How are you, Constance! 
No need to ask! You look simply splendid—not 
changed a particle! I hope you’re glad to see 
me. I was beginning to be a little doubtful 
of the propriety of waiting here for you any 
longer, but your maid said, before she left, 
that you might be in at any moment.” 

Constance dimmed the friendly, if somewhat 
nervous, flow of his welcome with a single 
smothered word, “John!” and took off her hat 
and dropped it in the nearest chair. She 
dropped her fur and gloves upon the hat. 
“John—” she said again, dazedly. ‘Where on 
earth—and how—and. .. . ” 

Excitement of a new but not unpleasant sort 
twitched at the corners of her steady mouth, 
sent a startling ripple along her veins. She gave 
her hand—both hands—to be warmly en- 
gulfed, and found herself oddly comforted by 
that large, soft, human contact. 

“Come back,” she said, with a queer, un- 
steady little laugh, “and sit down—and tell me 
what this means! Last time I heard of you— 
ten years ago—you were somewhere out west.” 

“Los Angeles,” said John, beaming upon her 
happily. He added, with unique effect, ““God’s 
Country, Connie!” 

Then he put her into the deep-cushioned 
chair beside the table which held the lamp— 
literally put her into it, with a protective, 
proprietorial grasp of both her elbows—drew up 
another for himself, and facing her with his 
large, white, well-manicured hands linked com- 
fortably before him, returned once more to 
beaming. 

Constance, limp, for once, against her 
cushions, gazed at him, defenseless. ‘But John 
—Los Angeles—what are you doing here?” 

“Ah—” said John. “Of course—that puzzles 
you—doesn’t it? Well—I was passing through, 
my dear girl—been up in Connecticut on a bit 
of business these last two weeks—and I saw 
your name in a paper I bought on the 
train, last night—your mame—and your 
photograph.” 

“Oh, that!” said Constance. She added with 





EVEN an inexperienced 
cook can make bouillon 
an expert chef might 
envy —with STEERO 
bouillon cubes. Just drop 
a STEERO bouillon 
cube into a cup and add 
boiling water. In soup, 
sauces or left-over dishes, 
a STEERO bouillon 


cube gives new tastiness. 





Send ro cents for STEERO bouillon cube 
samples and sixty-four-page cook book 





Schieffelin & Co., 276 William Street, New ¥¢ 
Distributors for ‘ 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
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KITCHEN CREAM SEPARATO 
Saves Cream Money FG 


Thousands of housewives know the value of 
SKIMIT, A necessity in the modern 
kitchen. Gets all the cream from the 
milk bottle quickly, Milk undisturbed. 
Saves buying bottled cream. New use of 
syphon principle causes the cream to flow 
by merely inserting in bottle, Starts and 
stops itself. Has spur to_remove bottle 
eap. Polished aluminum. Easily cleaned. 
$1 each. Money back guarantee, 
Send order direct from this ad. 

Agents and Dealers, write at once. 


SKIMIT MFG. CO. 
315 High Ave. Oskaloosa, Iowa 
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amazing incoherence, “The Girls’ Welfare Establish 
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Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furn 
moe eos ee Popo unlimited, Either mer 
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“Precisely,” said John. ‘Well, after I'd 
seen the picture, I had to see you.” 
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LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY’S 


Important Cook Books 


THE BOSTON COOKING- 
SCHOOL COOK BOOK 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer 


This New Edition combines practically all of the 
recipes formerly published in Miss Farmer’s “A New 
Book of Cookery” with the recipes contained in “The 
Boston Cooking-School Cook Book,” in addition to 
a considerable number of new recipes. This new 
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volume has been thoroughly revised, and contains Constance s dark eyes lifted with a touch 3 
2,677 recipes. It is really two books in one, though of delightful self-consciousness. She mguired) |) === 2 pits aoe 


the price remains unchanged. 
122 illustrations. 


806 pages. $2.50 


COOKING FOR TWO 


(A Handbook for Young Wives) 
By Janet McKenzie Hill 


“ “Cooking for Two’ is exactly what it purports to be 
—a handbook for young housekeepers. Menus for a 
week in each month of the year are included. The 
bride who reads this book need have no fear of making 
mistakes either in ordering or cooking food supplies.’ 

—The Woman's Home Companion, 


150 illustrations. $2.25 


CHOICE RECIPES FOR 
CLEVER COOKS 
By Lucy G. Allen 


This book, by the Director of The Boston School of 
Cookery, is written for those who already know how 
to cook, who appreciate the best in food and flavor 
and who seek new dishes for their menus. he 
recipes, numbering 540, are for both elaborate and 
simple dishes. 


32 illustrations. $2.00. (Ready March 15) 


FANNIE FOX’S COOK BOOK 
By Fannie Ferber Fox 


with the assistance of 
Lavinia S. Schwartz 


Here you will find shrewd, expert and delicious blend- 
ing of foods. To follow it is to know modern American 
household cookery at its best. Some of the recipes 
are culled from the finest of the Jewish cookery which, 
for flavor and delicacy, cannot be equalled. 


14 illustrations. $2.50 
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“Why?” asked Constance 
“Did you—like it?” 

_ “Like it!” cried the exile from God’s Country 
richly. “It was marvelous! It brought to my 
mind at once the lines—you may remember 
them—‘A perfect woman, nobly planned—To 
warm, to comfort, to command!’ Yes, that’s 
what it made me think of—instantly! So I 
decided, as I had to stop over a day or so here, 
In any case, to look you up and see if you had 
forgotten an old friend.” 

“T don’t forget—readily,” said Constance. 

“That’s good! It makes me very happy to 
hear you say that,” returned John with honest 
significance. ‘‘We were friends indeed, in the 
old days, weren’t we, Connie? What happy 
days those were! And how little one knows—in 
that stage of life—where one’s truest hap- 
piness lies.” 


ingenuously. 








abruptly, “How is your wife, John?” 

John changed expressions slowly and with 
entire decorum, as a man slips from one coat 
into another to meet a change of scene. ‘My 
poor wife!’ he said regretfully. ‘‘She died, 
Connie, about three years ago, leaving me with 
two of the sweetest little girls you ever saw.” 

“Ym sorry—I’m so sorry, John!” 

Gently he diverted the conversation once 
more into personal channels. “I’ve had a cer- 
tain amount of trouble, Connie—since you and 
I used to sit under the old catalpa tree in the 
moonlight. Remember the old catalpa 
tree by your gate?” 

“A locust, I think it was,” said.Constance. 

“A locust—why, yes, to be sure!” said John. 
“‘Well—under the locust tree, then. I’ve come 
a long way—and much water has flowed under 
the bridge, as the saying goes—but I’ve had my 
share of luck as well. I’ve got one of the 
biggest real-estate. offices in Los Angeles, 
today. And real-estate in Los Angeles, Connie 
—well, oil wells are nothing to it! There’s a 
future in Los Angeles real-estate that—”’ 

“Tell me about your little girls,” said 
Constance gently, and laid two fingers on his 
sleeve. 

He captured and held them at once—a fact 
which once more unsteadied the rhythm of 
Constance’s pulse. 

“Darlings!” he said with genuine enthusiasm. 
“Lilian is eight, Rosalind, six. Both fair, with 
eyes like mine. My poor wife was dark—you 
remember?” 

“T knew her 
Constance. 

“Of course—of course!’ The faintest tinge 
of jocular understanding crept across John’s 
paternal rhapsodies. “You didn’t take to each 
other—somehow.” 

Constance said with ‘unbelievable reckless- 
ness. ‘‘I—missed—my friendship with you— 
after she came.” 

“Was ours only friendship?” asked John 


deeply. 
A MOMENT of pleasurable awkwardness 
ensued. Constance looked off into space. 

John looked earnestly at Constance. 

“Do you find me—much changed?” he asked 
her presently, pressing the captive fingers softly. 

“Ves,” said Constance, “I do. But in an— 
interesting way. You used to be—shyer, I 
think, less certain of yourself. One has a feel- 
ing now of—authority, John. The inevitable 
manner of success.” 

“A Los Angeles realtor,’ John told her 
frankly, ‘“‘acquires that manner.” 

“T can see the West has altered you.” 

“But you don’t dislike it, Connie?” 

“On the contrary.” 

She made an unconsidered move to rise. 


so. slightly,’”” murmured 
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of active bodies and keen appetites. 

Keep them intrim for their playworld. 
Serve healthful foods, yet foods they like. 
For instance, Pineapple Sauce (Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple just as it comes 
from the can). 
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There are hundreds of other ways to. 


serve Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, too . 


—salads, desserts, cakes, pies, etc. 


Ask your grocer for Crushed Hawai-™ 


ian Pineapple—today! 
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The largeness of him, the ripe, genial, possessive 
masculinity of him, were very close. It startled 
Constance oddly, like the heat of a fire too 
near herface. Like the fire, too, it held her, 
drew her. 
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ELECTRIC CLEANER 


Every woman who wants 
relief from the dirt and 
drudgery of houseclean- fk | 
ing will welcome The |t 
Torrington Demonstrator 
when he calls, 


Call or write your nearest 
“Torrington Shop” fora Free 
Demonstration in your home. 
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General Offices: Factory: 
33 West 60th St., Torrington, 
New York City Connecticut 


The Torrington Electric Cleaner is deme 
onstrated and sold everywhere. 


Torrington Service Shops are located 
in more than 100 leading cities through- 
out the United States. 





Canadian Factory: Upper Bedford, Que. 
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Diamond Dyes 


Fach 15-cent package of “Diamond 
res’ contains directions so ‘simple any 
man can dye or tint any old, worn, 
led thing new, even if she has never 
ed before. Drugstores sell all colors. 


ells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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looks after me, here. This is her night out.” 

(But the room had not been empty! The 
room had not been dark—and cold—and 
lonely! Exultation rose in Constance curiously, 
like the tide along a thirsty shore.) 

“T suppose you were going to get dinner by 
yourself, then—some sort of trifling female 
meal?” 

Constance said almost meekly that there 
would be something in the ice-box. 

““Well—let it stay there!’ said John, rising 
suddenly, catching both her hands and drawing 
her to her feet. He was terribly strong, of 
course; a big man—those shoulders—she had 
forgotten how big he was—his deep-chested 
laugh—a vague scent of tobacco hung about 
him when one stood so near—tobacco—and 
some nice soap. A clean, big man—his blond 
hair was thinning—he had a fine forehead— 
and nice straightforward eyes—she hadn’t 
remembered he had such nice eyes... . 


wat was there about the faint bluish 

shadow on a close-shaven chin that made 
one want to put up one’s hand?—(Sophy, put- 
ting up her hand to Lowell’s black head!)— 
What was there in the touch of big warm 
fingers that comforted—and quieted—no, not 
quieted, exactly, either, but... . 

“Tired?” asked John, swinging her hands 
softly together and back again. 

“No—not in the least!” said Constance. 
Queer—she fad been horribly tired. She felt 
new, somehow. 

“Then get your hat on again, while I phone 
for a car and seats for a show somewhere. 
We’re going to have a party, just the two 
of us.” 

“Oh, John!’ Constance couldn’t keep a 
touch of excitement out of her voice. “That 
would be delightful—but—shan’t I change 
my dress?” 

“You couldn’t look any better than you do 
—to me,” said John bluntly. 

“Really, John?” 
“Really, Connie! 
dark tailored things.” 

“Let me put on a better-looking hat!” 

“So long as you don’t take too long about it. 
T hate to let you out of my sight, now I’ve got 
hold of you again. Isn’t this like old times, 
Connie?” 

“Only—much better!” She drew away her 
hands to cover the boldness of that. 

“Vou’re right. A man doesn’t know his own 
mind under thirty.” 

“Does he—after?” 

“Yowre darn right he does! Connie—that 
picture of you in the paper—it got me, all 
right.” 

He was standing very near her again. The 
tweed coat he wore had a rough, dark weave. 
Why should the flesh of one’s cheek prickle to 
look at it, so nearPp— A deep voice, lowered— 
and huskier—than before . . . what a queer 
effect it had—on one’s eyelids—heavyy—but 
sweet! . . . She moved away from him a 
step. He followed—like destiny. 

“Connie—you haven’t said you’re glad t 
see me again!” 

“Oh, John!” 

“Why won’t you look at me?” 

“TY do, John. I would, if you’d—not so 
near!’’ 

“You'd love Los Angeles, Connie.” 

“Would I, John?” 

“And those two kids of mine—they’d just 
about worship you.” 

He had her two hands again, snuggling 
them against his shirt-front, drawing her by 
them, compelling her deliciously, even nearer. 
A tremor went through her, like wind over the 
grass. 

“‘John—please!”’ 

““Connie—please!’’ 

Then, like a sword-blade across a silken 
thread—the telephone cn the table, shrilling 
clear. Once, twice, three times—before he let 
her hands go free—with a muttered word which 
stirred her, proudly and sweetly. 
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$150 Net in 
One Month— 


This sum was earned in 
her spare time by a Rep- 
resentative in Wyoming 


MRS. FLORENCE M. CAFFEE 





“T am very grateful for the 
advertisement that called my 
attention to this work for it 
hhas earned me several hundred 
dollars,’’ writes Mrs. Caffee. 


“Nothing would induce me to 
give up my magazine work for 
it is such a nice way for a 
mother to get the little Juxuries 
that mean so much for both the 
kiddies and herself, aside from 
the feeling of confidence and 
independence, which is a very 
comfortable one to have.’’ 


Your Spare Time 


IS Valuable 


You can duplicate her splendid 
record representing GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING and our five other popular 
magazines without interfering with 
your regular duties. You need no 
special training for the work and we 
furnish you all the material necessary. 





Mail the coupon 
today for details. 
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Our free book “Natco Homes,” 
illustrated with pictures and 


floor plans of large and small 
homes of reasonable cost is 
published especially for pros- 
pective home builders. It 
should be in your possession 
now if you intend to build. 
Natco_ homes are attractive, 
economical and extraordin- 
arily comfortable. Our book 
tells why. Write for your 
free copy. 
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“It Works 
Like A Charm” 


Mrs. James Cover, Knox, Pa., writes, 
“We received the Rat-Nip O. K. and it 
works like a charm. I think our rats 
and mice are all gone.” 


Mr. M. Stevenson, Edan- 
ville, Mo., says, “‘I used the 
one tube of Rat-Nip in two 
nights and picked up 13 
dead rats one morning and 
19 the next morning.”’ 
Equally effective with 
mice, a never-failing check 
on all rodents. 

Price 35c a tube at drug, 
hardware, grocery, general 
stores or sent direct by ex- 
press prepaid 50c. Can not 
be sent by mail. 


Write for free booklet. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 


416 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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For directories or phone books use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist”’ 
Sold everywhere 
10c pkts. In Canada ise. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 















“Just a minute, John—I’m sorry!” 

“Tell whoever it is you’re going out.” 

“T will, John!” 

She caught up the instrument with swift, 
unsteady fingers, his eyes warm upon her. 

“Constance Wyatt speaking!” 

Out of buzzing, whining chaos—clearness, 
stillness—and then a voice—a soft, drawling 
voice whipped to urgency and stumbling—a 
sweet voice, jangled—a gay voice with its 
laughter ripped away. ‘“‘Connie—it’s Sophy! 
Connie—can you hear me?” 

“Ves, Sophy. Very well—What is it, 
dear?” 

“Connie—can you put me up—for the | 
night? Can youe—I’m coming down to you!” 

“Sophy—one minute—I can’t quite hear. 
Is—anything wrong?” 

(“Tell ’em to make it short!” urged John 
beside her, affectionately.) 

“Everything,” came sharp and broken across 
the wire. “I’ve had a horrible time—lI’ve 
quarreled dreadfully—with Lowell. I’m 
leaving him.” 

“Sophy!” 

“Yes—I_ am!—I’ve_ had enough—I’m| 
through! But I’d never have had the courage | 
to do it—except for you, Connie—never! I’m 
coming down to you—right away!” 

“‘Sophy—where’s Lowell? Is he there?” 

(“Nothing wrong, I hope?” put in John 
anxiously, laying his hand on her arm. 
Constance lifted her eyes to his—breathlessly— 
gently shook her head.) | 

“‘No—Lowell’s gone—to the Club. He 
doesn’t think I meant it. He thinks I'll be 
here, still, in the morning. He’ll see!” 

“Sophy, my dear, listen to me—you must 
listen!” 

“Tm listening.” 

“Sophy—wait! I want you to—wait—and— | 
think it over. Don’t do anything—until I see | 
you—in the morning!” | 

“Tn the morning!’’ 

“Tomorrow morning. I'll see you—first 
thing. Don’t do anything—until then!” 
“T can’t come to you—now? You don’t | 
want me to come?” | 

“No—not now—not tonight.” ; 

““Connie—why?—after all you said today!” | 

‘Don’t do anything—until I've seen you,” | 
Constance repeated nervously. ‘In the morn- | 
ing. Sophy! What did you say?” | 








There was no answer—beyond a smothered 
unintelligible sound. 

“Sophy!” cried Constance—heard the snick | 
of a closed connection, and hung up her own | 
receiver with automatic promptness. 

Sophy’s acceptance of tomorrow morning—a | 
sob or a laugh? Only Sophy herself would ever 
know! 

“Well!—I was afraid somebody was ae 
to take you away from me—now, get your hat | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and come along!”’ said John. | 


Constance turned obediently. As she went 


into her bedroom, a slow painful flush rose, | 
along her throat, across her cheek, above her | 


eyes. 


Afoot In Paradise 


(Continued from page 25) 


heat-oppressed multitude in the pale magnifi- | 
cence of the Pennsylvania Station, following 
our porter through the gate ‘to where our | 
limited waited, assailed on every hand by) 
crowds, motions, noises, and confusion, and 
pressed upon by an atmosphere that weighed | 
a ton to the cubic inch. Four mornings later | 
I found myself standing at the edge of a/| 
poor. 
Tt was clear and golden, and moved with a 
slight swirling motion, because into it fell a | 
little cataract of shining water that, a mile or | 
two farther on, drew from eternal snows. That 
mile or two had been a series of white leaps 
and smooth resting places between banks of 
flowers or under the spreading boughs of ever- 
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Watches the fire while 
the family’s away 


All the enjoyment of going out is 
spoiled when you have to worry 
about your heating plant. Fire 
up before you go and leave your 
heating plant in charge of the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator. Simply 
supply fuel and the Minneapolis will 
take care of dampers, drafts or valves, 
check the fire when necessary, and 
maintain exactly the temperature 
desired. 


The Af NNEAPOLIS 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Piant’’ 


The Minneapolis keeps the tempera- 
ture uniform, the rooms comfortable, 
the home healthful. Day and night it 
maintains its vigil; automatically 
lowers the temperature at night and 
automatically opens drafts in the 
morning while the family slumbers. 
You dress in comfort. Saves early 
morning trips to the basement. Saves 
steps all day long. Saves fuel, too—no 
overheating or underheating. 


Install the Minneapolis now; enjoy 
winter comfort. Quickly and easily 
installed in any home, on any heating 
plant, burning any fuel. 


Write us for illustrated book- 
let, on automatic heat control. 


Minneapolis Heat RegulatorCo., 
2764 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn 
Established 1885 


Branch offices in principal cities render a ' 
complete and responsible installation service. | 
Elsewhere ask any heating contractor. 





For Oil Burners 
| A necessityfor proper operation, 
: The Minneapolisis furnished as 
HELE | standard equipmenton leading oil | 
| burners, both power and gravity | 
types. "Ask ifthe burner is Min- | 
' neapolis- equipped before yor you buy. 


















greens. Rocks shone under the water like rare 
marbles, red and gray and tawny. It held a 
fragrance. 
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Afoot In Paradise 


From the pool the gay stream wound away, 
disappearing into the downward vista of rocks 
and trees. Round it hung monkey flowers, 
yellow and purple, while near by stood two 
quaking aspens, just brightening ‘into gold, 
like fairies appearing under the somber 
splendor of pine and spruce. A bird, gray and 
smooth, dipped on a rock close beside the fall, 
fluttering its wings. Suddenly it plunged un- 
der the water, and I saw it walking under the 
shining wave, to emerge in another instant and 
burst into delighted, rippling song. A water 
ousel. It went about its business, paying no 
attention to me, for this was its country, not 
mine. 

Through an opening to one side, where the 
trees stood back, a peak showed, reaching far 
into the blue shimmer of the sky. Its lower 
slopes were dark with forest, but its sheer 
height rose above these, tinted a delicate laven- 
der. Down this lavender flashed a thread-like, 
snowy torrent, and midway between the peak 
and where I stood an eagle circled slowly, 
lost in wonder at what it hung above. 

The only sounds were the slight whisperings 
of the trees, the hum of insects, and occasion- 
ally the whirring chatter of a squirrel gathering 
pine seeds against the coming winter. Also the 
faint, hollow music of the stream. The sun 
shone warm upon me; the air was so light that 
breathing it I seemed no longer a thing earth- 
bound and heavy. I felt as though I needed 
only to make a slight leap and I should be free 
of gravity itself, and go drifting among the 
tree-tops like thistledown. 

Instead, I plunged down—down into that 
golden water, and with a few quick strokes 
across it to the farther side, where I climbed 
out, shaking off the clinging drops and blessing 
the day that I was born, with all the succeed- 
ing days that had brought me to this moment. 
For here, remember, was paradise, and para- 
disical manners were called for. I was alone 
with pool and sky and circling forest; for all I 
knew, no human foot in all the centuries had 
stood where I was standing. If it had, it had 
left no trace, for the trail that had brought me 
to the streamlet was half a mile away, pursuing 
its winding and lovely course to the lake I had 
visited, from the camp where I had slept. 


REM EMBER this, if you don’t trust yourown 

legs to carry you, you may skirt paradise, 
but you can not enter it. The riders who make 
up small or larger companies, led by a guide, to 
go through these mountains, go companioned 
with beauty and wonder, but also companioned 
with rules, regulations, and other folk of vary- 
ing minds and habits. We, who went afoot and 
alone, went free. We reached the lovely places 
before their solitude was disturbed, and left 
them still inviolate. We turned where we chose 
from the trail to explore beckoning distances, 
we swam in secret pools, we ate our mid-day 
meals in hanging gardens where no human 
creature came from years’ end to years’ end. 
We knew the healthy fatigue of long, hard 
climbs, but we knew also the triumph of crossing 
without guide, without help, pack on back 
with our few necessities, that Great Divide that 
cuts the continent in two. Now the whole 
world trends east, now it moves west, and you 
with it. Suddenly a vast new land lies re- 
vealed. Our weary feet, climbing the last steep 
turn in the switchback, had successfully con- 
quered the height, stood level with the clouds, 
and now went easily forward and downward, 
westward with the baby trickle of the new- 
born spring beside us. New lakes, new peaks, 
new canyons, and new forests with trees that 
will not grow on the eastern slope, were spread 
before us. A new heaven and a new earth, 
achieved by the efforts of our own bodies, these 
light human entities, so frail and soft. Yes, 
this is triumph, and it is joy. 

Mountains, more than anything else in 
nature, offer an unending lure. Always 
the mystery of that next step, that farther 
turning. The sea is immobile compared with 

(Continued on page 205) 











Finishing the Woodwork 
(Continued from page 38) 


and, of course, brings the finishing coats with 
it. The application of the paste filler is as fol- 
lows: After thinning to brushing consistency 
with benzine, brush it over the entire surface, 
and when the material has begun to set (indi- 
cated by a partial flatting out of the gloss), 
wipe off. First rub across the grain with bur- 
lap or coarse cloth, forcing the filler into the 
pores through it, and then wipe the wood 
clean by rubbing with a clean soft cloth with 
the grain. Paste filler should be permitted 
to dry two days before applying the finishing 
coats. On all woodwork trim, this filler 
should be followed by a thin coat of shellac. 
When this is hard, sandpaper lightly with 
No. ooo0 sandpaper. 


VARNISHING—At this point many build- 
ers apply a coat of dull-drying varnish. One 
is amply repaid, however, in the added beauty 
and life of the finish secured by applying one 
or better, two coats of a good furniture varnish 
before finishing with the dull varnish. These 
two coats of varnish should be sanded care- 
fully with No. coco sandpaper. 

The right brush is half the battle, for in 
varnishing and enamel work, a fine brush will 
enable one practically to avoid showing brush 
marks. A Russian ox-hair or fitch brush is ideal. 


APPLYING THE VARNISH—For enamel- 
ing or varnishing, apply the varnish quickly 
and freely with the grain of the wood. Next, 
without filling the brush, stroke directly 
across the grain. This will help spread the 
varnish or enamel in an even film, making up 
for any thin spots missed in the first applica- 
tion. Now, scrape the brush fairly dry, over 
the edge of the varnish cup, and brush once 
more with the grain extending the brush 
strokes, if possible, from one edge to the 
other without a break, to take up any surplus 
varnish which would otherwise run and make 
sags. Try to choose a clear, dry day for 
varnishing and enameling. 

In applying shellac one cannot brush back 
into the surface as with varnish. Shellac sets 


-| very quickly. The alcohol evaporates very 


quickly, and so shellac may, upon use, be 
found too heavy for proper brushing for this 
reason. It should then be thinned with de- 
natured alcohol. . 


DULL-RUBBED  FINISH—Dull-drying 
varnish is intended as a representation of the 
true, hand-rubbed dull finish. Powdered 
pumice stone is used for this rubbing. Rubbing 
with oil (regular rubbing oil or good sewing 
machine oil) produces the dull effect, while 
rubbing with water is the first step toward 
producing the high polish. 

A piece of rubbing felt an inch thick is best, 
but if this is not available, make a pad of a 
piece of firm soft cloth. Place both the oil and 
powder in open dishes. Dampen the cloth or 
pad with oil and dip into the powder. A dozen 
or more strokes with the grain of the wood will 
usually dull the gloss of varnish or enamel 
satisfactorily. 

A word of caution: Do not rub too hard or 
too long in one spot, as rubbing has a tendency 
to softetpre finish. Also, avoid hitting the 
edges 0 e surface, as they seem to rub 


through instantly. A small vegetable brush i: — 


the best tool to reach the corners and molded 
surfaces or carving. Dip it in the oil and 
powder the same as the pad. Wipe off the oil 
with a soft dry cloth, wiping with the grain. 


STUDY HOME 


: Directed by e 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 73 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 










them. As we tramped the brown trails, the 
peaks marched and wheeled about us, stepping 
into view or disappearing, looking upon us now 
with a white and glittering face, interposing 
suddenly a shaggy shoulder hoary with ancient 
conifers. Lakes lay scattered in the most un- 
likely places, or found the one inevitable spot. 
Their color was that wonderful shade of tur- 
quoise that only glacial waters know, but it 
had many variations. Now it reflected the 
sky and was bluer than it was green; again, 
ruffled by the wind, it turned dark sapphire 
or danced with white hands flung. The shapes 
of these lakes were as changeful as the hues 
they took. They were round, or oval, or long 
and slender like rivers, turning this way and 
that to find an outlet between towering walls 
of rock. Sometimes they lay high among the 
barren rocks, and the whistling marmots sat 
on their haunches and gazed at them. Some- 
times glaciers slipped into them, to break into 
icebergs and float, catching rainbow reflections, 
across the placid surface of the water. There 
was one—Hidden Lake is its name—that we 
gazed down upon from a precipitous slope off 
the trail, a slope to which cling marvelous 
banks of flowers. We came upon this sheet of 
intense blue water with the utmost unexpected- 
ness, where it lies almost completely sur- 
rounded by its sheltering walls of rock. Be- 
yond it the view opens downward over tumbled 
mountains to another lake, a great body of 
water, Lake MacDonald, two thousand feet 
below, framed in thick forests, and all around 
the pale horizon the mountains lift their ser- 
tated masses. Here, on a green shelf, with a 
tiny trickle of water wandering by and spread- 
ing into shallow pools before it plunged over 
the precipice to disappear in foam, we sat, one 
celestial morning, and ate our celestial meal. 


Sandwiches, fresh-made coffee, fruit, and 
those chunks of solid delight, hard-boiled 
eggs. 


E had hiked to this spot some nine or ten 
miles from Granite Park that morning, since 
breakfast, along a trail so glorious that, though 
we were growing accustomed to the extremes of 


' decoration affected by nature in these localities, | 
we had gone silent most of the way, making from | 
time to time some helpless gesture of acute | 
For most of the way this trail, | 


admiration. 
a smooth and easy footway, runs two-thirds 
of the way up and along a huge, sloping moun- 
tain. Above rise the pinnacles and turrets of 
what is known as the Garden Wall; below lies 
a wide valley that sweeps magnificently north- 
ward to the Canadian border, where a mighty 
group of sculptured peaks bars the way— 
peaks that the evening before had burned with 
a fierce flame, a coppery fire that lent them a 
strange translucence, fading slowly, yet hold- 
ing the light long after the rest of that mountain 
and valley land was lost in shadow. West of 
the valley marched a great procession of 
mountains, culminating in the soaring beauty 
of Heavens Peaks. Glaciers lay in the clefts, 
and on the northern facets of these mountains 
torrents dropped from them to join, after a 
thousand wayward turns and plunges, the 
stream that flashed in the valley between the 
dark trees and through the open spaces. 

At times we walked under groves of these 
trees that had somehow climbed the slope, 
cedar and Douglas spruce; at times we traveled 
rocky ledges where only a patch of grass and 
a clump or two of brilliant flowers could find a 
foothold. We went in the cool freshness of the 
morning, under the shade of the Wall, stepping 
in the track of mountain sheep and goats. 
Each breath we drew was an ecstacy. I had 
once heard a Westerner growl, when he was 
invited to appreciate the excellent air that 
swept through the windows of an office high in 
a New York skyscraper: 

“Air? There ain’t no air east of the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

At the time I had smiled at the prejudiced 
creature. Now I understood him. 

We tramped over two hundred miles in 
that mountain land. Every mile had its 
character and its fascination. Looking back, 
I remember them all. That bliss of solitude, 
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Weutp you like ot make the best Angel Food Cake in 
town? I’ll disclose a secret I’ve shown 40,000 women 
in the last 17 years--makes perfect cake every time--fail- 
ure impossible. I also send. you my secrets of prize-win- 
ning Mahogany, Klondike, Lady Baltimore, Fudge Cakes, 
and many others. Cakes you make MY way are so super 
jor that many people make $10 and more a week baking them for 
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pike money or just for the j of being the best cake maker i in 
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your range from the 
factory regardless of 
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factory prices yourself and 
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safe delivery. 
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T’S a wonder! What else can you 

call a little jewel of white enamel 
and polished nickel that does the 
work of a three-hole range right at 
the table? Of all the modern aids 
to easy housework the Armstrong 
Table Stove is your biggest help. 
You can prepare everything from 





waffles and toast to meat and vege- 
tables—plenty for four people. Drop 
in at your hardware or electrical 
dealer’s to-day. He will be glad to 
show you the Armstrong Table Stove 
with its set of aluminum utensils. 
Price $12.50; waffle mold $4.00. Send 
for free booklet of menus. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., 103 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


Also made for distribution in Canada and Great Britain by 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto. 


ARMSTRONG 


COOKS THREE THINGS AT ONCE—MAKES WAFFLES TOO 
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Pots and pans of aluminum, 
tin, copper, brass, agateware 
are all easily kept sweet and 


clean by SAPOLIO. 


LARGE CAKE—NO WASTE 
_ your dealer cannot supply you, send 10c for full size cake. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CQ, 
Sole Manufacturers 
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Afoot In Paradise 


the inward eye, has its gallery of unfading 
pictures. 

There is the moment when we surprised 
the mountain goat browsing on the shores of 
that exquisite, lonely lake which lies at the 
foot of Cutbank Pass. 

We had left Cutbank Camp very early, 
regretfully bidding good-by to the two delight- 
ful people who ran it and made it homelike. 
There were two other guests besides ourselves, 
who were also wandering through the country 
alone, and the talk round the fire after supper 
had been good. The room was a harmony of 
browns and tawny yellows, built as it was of 
native wood; the fire threw gracious shadows; 
a dog couched between our circle and the 
hearth. There were reminiscences of hunting 
and fishing trips, of canyons and trails far be- 
yond tourist reach. Presently the rising moon 
called us outside into the keen air that smelt 
of frost. In its amazing loveliness the encir- 
cling forest and mountains, the spreading lake, 
the log cabins of the camp, all seemed unreal, 
almost miraculous. While we stood gazing, 
there came a sound of laughter, of hurrying 
horse-feet over stones, and a band of Blackfeet 
Indians came trotting out of the woods and 
raced past, deploying into the meadow beyond, 
where they pitched their teepee and built their 
fire. Berry pickers, we were told, come for a 
week or two to harvest the fruit that turned 
the bushes purple, and whose deliciousness we 
had sampled. They were full of fun and 
laughter; several of them carried a child seated 
before or clinging on behind, and one lad lay 
nonchalantly flat on his stomach along his 
horse, as if the animal were a sofa. 


EXT day, early as it was, they were already 
away when we left, but the teepee stood 
picturesquely in the field, reminder of the days 
when the Blackfeet owned the whole of this 
territory. Hunters and mountain folk, they 
are dying now in the plains to which they 
have been driven, on the farms that they _ 
do not know how to work. In all the distance 
we covered, this was the only group we met. 
We followed a wonderful trail, rising steadily 
through the forest, crossing and recrossing a 
brawling creek by bridges made of a single 
tree felled to fall across the stream. The 
boughs were then lopped off, occasionally the 
trunk was flattened slightly with an axe, and 
there you were. In a couple of hours we left 
the timberline behind, struck up a fascinating 
canyon down which the creek tumbled, then 
turned abruptly to climb for another hour up a 
steep switchback. We topped the ridge finally 
and then jog-trotted down a charming slope and 
found the jewel-like lake, circular, set in the gold 
of autumn-kissed willows, with the steep and 
‘wild ascent of the Pass towering beyond it. | 
The goat was grazing within a couple of 
hundred yards, a square, white, alert thing 
that flung up its horned head, stared, and was 
away in an odd, lumbering gallop round the 
shore, appearing and disappearing in the 
shrubby growth. Presently it reached and 
climbed the sheer slope opposite with extraordi- 
nary ease and speed, reached a small green 
plateau, and proceeded calmly to graze, ap- 
parently dropping all recollection of us out of 
its head. But as for us, we have never for- 
gotten it, nor yet the loveliness of the spot it 
had chosen for its home. Merely to run over 
the names of the alpine flowers we found that 
day would take a page. Sheets of gentians 
turned the ground blue; pentstemon and 
monkey flower hung in gold and lavender 
patches; there were violets and tiny daisies, 
stone crop and saxifrages. We built a little 
fire and ate our luncheon by the lake, then 
slowly climbed to the top of the pass; on the 
way, from some far place, came the hollow 
roar of an avalanche, waking echo after echo 
till the farthest peak had heard and 
answered. 
Once on top, we sat on two of the huge, 
tumbled rocks that the grinding glacial flow 
had left behind there, some thousand thousand 


years ago, and looked about us. Fourteen 
magnificent peaks and seven lakes, thin snowy 
torrents dropping from snow field or glacier, 
canyons looking like purple streaks, black 
forests and many-colored strata of rock, mark- 
ing the building of the eons, surrounded us. 

We sat there a long while, and somehow we 
sit there forever. Unforgettable, glorious, 
tremendous in its silence and its space, painted 
in strange, translucent hues that are the spirit 
brothers of those of every day, we shall see 
that view to the end of time,as we know 
time. 

Later on, that same day, we entered, far 
down from the heights where we had sat 
spellbound, a curious forest of gnarled and 
twisted evergreens with pale gray trunks. 
There was absolute silence in this forest, no 
sound of bird or animal, no movement among 
the boughs, with their heavy burden of almost 
black needles. There was no undergrowth, 
only a carpet of dead brown needles; the trees 
were almost all the same size and stood apart 
from each other, like squat and. crippled 
creatures, each lost in his own tragedy. We 
walked in a hushed silence through the place, 
oppressed by its mood. I have never seen 
another wood like it. When we left it, we came 
to a burned-over territory, where the ghastly 
skeletons of the trees lay gray and shimmering, 
flung fantastically about, or standing black- 
ened and gaunt, with barren fingers pointing 
to the sky, and flaming fireweed mocking them 
with its fresh and vigorous growth. The only 
sign of living creature was the huge track of a 
grizzly in the path we followed, a track that 
swung off presently toward a canyon that had 
escaped the plague and showed green amid 
that pallor of destruction. 

It was impossible not to feel that the strange 

_ forest we had first entered had been stricken 
with such terror at what had happened so close 
to it, that it had never breathed again, nor 
stirred, nor harbored living creature. 


Iz WAS at Sperry Camp, with a twenty-mile 

hike behind us that included the stiff climb 
over Gunsight Pass, that we met the Old 
Timer. He was corral boss there, a lanky old 
man with a game leg, helping himself around 
with a stick. His eyes, clear blue, were both 
keen and kindly, under thick, white brows; 
his face was seamed and tanned. We had been 
enjoying the sunset from the veranda after an 
excellent supper, seated in comfortable easy 
chairs, and were now watching the young moon 
and some large stars play hide and seek with 
the peaks that rose beyond the valley where 
MacDonald Lake spreads its dark waters. A 
star would sit on top of a peak for an instant, 
incredibly brilliant, and then vanish as though 
snuffed out by giant fingers. As for the moon, 
it slid sideways and would not let itself be 
caught. 

“Ye ain’t liable to see an evening prettier 
than this,” came the soft, old voice, with its 
Montana drawl. 

We responded from the depths of our 
content, and presently, as old men do, he 
began to tell us incidents of his life. 

A boy, he had served through the last year 
of the Civil War, and later had come west, 
and during the long Indian campaigns he had 
been scout to Miles. He had been among the 
first to reach the battlefield where Custer had 
met death, and he had been at the last. pow- 
wow that settled the fate of the Red Men in that 
part of the country. = 

As he talked, he started out across the wild 
land whose shifting life he had followed ever 
since the white invasion. Fighter and pioneer, 
he was one of the few left who had helped to 
build our country. Miles, he told us, had been 
back here two years ago, and had hunted him 
up, and they had enjoyed a long chin together. 
I asked him where he lived when the season 
here was over. 

For a moment he continued to gaze out 
across the deep canyon. Then he turned, and 
hiseyes met mine. To my amazement and 
distress, they were full of tears. But he refused 


to admit this, though a flush stole over his face. | 
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You want the rich, “velvet finish’ that O-Cedar Polish im- 
parts. Demand O-Cedar Polish to insure that soft, glowing 
sheen on your piano, furniture, woodwork and floors. Feel 
how dry and clean O-Cedar leaves everything it touches—no 
greasy shine to gather new dirt. O-Cedar Polish produces a 
velvety lustre unlike any other polish and cleans easier, while 
it preserves and beautifies. Goes farther, too. 

The weekly O-Cedar treatment for fine wood surfaces and 
linoleum is a requisite of the well-kept home. Ask your dealer 
for O-Cedar Polish, by the full name—O-Cedar. Sold every- 
where under an unconditional guarantee to give you results 
never before equaled, or your money back. Try it today; it 
will be a revelation to you. 


slirn O-CEDAR CORP’N, Chicago 


Toronto. - London - Paris 
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HOT WATER!! 


EVERYWHERE 


with a 
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“HOLYOKE?” KERosenE 


HOT WATER HEATER 
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Sanitary Sponge 
Dish Cloths 
Preferred ’round the World 


b “No dish cloth is better than RITZ.” 
i'This is the verdict of hundreds of 
thousands of housewives, for they are 
easy to keep sweet and clean and last 
longer. Made of selected Georgia cot- 
fon and woven so that air reaches 
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\ each fibre, and dries quickly. Women 
buy them by the dozen. 
Ask for RITZ bath tub cloths, 
scrubbing cloths, chamois dust 
cloths, silver cloths, etc. 
They’ve been the pref- 
erence since 1892. 
At better linen, 
housefurnishing 
and notion de- 
partments or 
stores —or 
write. 
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“The 3 , 
Heart of \G2Y Home’’ 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 
and more information about this 
wonderful labor saver. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 








73 Franklin Street 
New York 
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— The chair 
you forgot to bring in 


HEN you forget to bring your porch furniture 
in and it gets caught in the rain, does the 
varnish turn white? Does it crack and peel off? 


If it has: been finished with Waterspar it will not 
discolor, will not deteriorate even if soaked in 
water. 


Think what the Waterspar test means to furniture 
and floors. The Watersparred panel of wood that 
remains in the aquarium day in and day out is 
proof that Waterspar is water-proof. 


Besides transparent Waterspar there are eighteen 
beautiful colors of Waterspar colored varnish and 
enamels. 


Pitcairn Waterspar Varnishes are “Pittsburgh 
Proof Products.” You will have the same high 
standard quality in the other “Pittsburgh Proof 
Products,” among them Patton’s Velumina Flat Oil 
Wall Paint, Banzai Enamels, Sun-Proof and many 
other “Pittsburgh Proof Products.” Whatever you 
need in the way of glass, paint, brushes or varnish 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product 
that will exactly fill your requirements. For sale by 
quality dealers everywhere. 

What color shall the new living-room rug be? What will 
best harmonize with the rest of the decorations? Let us help 
you in making the many decisions on home decoration and 
arrangement that crop up every day. Send for the book 
“What to do and How to do it.’”’ A guide to better homes. 


[t contains many helpful hints. Send ten cents to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Dept. J, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. 
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Afoot in Paradise 


“Me and the wife—we live in the Old Sol- 
diers’ Home in T—,” he said. ‘It’s humiliat- 
ing, an end like that—life’s a queer thing! 
Made lots of money in my time, too, but lost 
it all in cattle. Well—” he mused. Then his 
voice cheered. ‘‘They make us mighty wel- 
come and comfortable, we’ve got a fine big 
room—and this job earns me a little spending 
money to give my old lady. We’ve been mar- 
ried more’n fifty years—” 

A telephone rang, and one of the girls who 
worked in the camp called out, “It’s for you, 
Dad.” They all called him Dad. 

He hobbled in, leaving us full of thought. 
His talk, made up of many little stories, de- 
tailed, picturesque, had poignantly invoked 
that past, so recent, so utterly vanished, the 
America of the pioneer, the Indian fighter, 
the trapper, the cattleman. All were gone, 
even the last-named being confined inside wire 
fences, his great ranges divided into acres. As 
for the Old Timer, it was impossible to pity 
him. There was something unconquerable 
about that old figure. He had lived a man’s 
life, and though he was broken now, there was 
nothing feeble about him. He stood like one 
of the ancient spruces, fire-scarred and riven 
by lightning, yet still erect, still tossing up- 
ward a green plume or two, still brave and 
beautiful. 

He returned to say good-night, and the old 
eyes were shining. “That was my wife on the 
*phone,” he told us. ‘‘She’s down there at 
Belton’s. Just got in from Kansas City, where 
she’s been spending the summer. Said she 
only wanted a word with me before going on 
home tomorrow. That hill,” he smiled down 
at the precipitous descent into the gorge, 
‘St’s too much for her, afoot or on horseback. 
But me, I’m going to surprise her. I'll be down 
there so early tomorrow she won’t have no 
chancet to git away. The old leg’ll do that 
for me yet.” 

Next morning, just at dawn, I leaned on the 
balcony out of our room ‘to look upon the 
miracles of approaching day, with its incredible 
radiances, its upcurling mists, its still absorp- 
tion in the tremendous task of creation. Far 
downward, where the trail swung out across 
the gray background of a mighty rock, I saw 
a small, limping figure. It was the Old Timer 
on the way to greet the wife of his youth. 


E HAD other human encounters as we 

tramped through paradise. There was 
the Girl Who Went Alone, afoot like us, with 
whom we spent the evening at Granite Park, 
and who told us of her chicken ranch in Cali- 
fornia, where thousands of white hens laid 
thousands of eggs every day amid an unending 
clamor. There was the Young Man Who 
Taught Folk Dancing in Pittsburgh, also 
hiking, with his dreams of pageants: that 
should turn all America into a place of color 
and motion, welding the nation into one vast 
community of art and music. There was the 
Man From Florida and his gesture as he 
pushed away the grapefruit at breakfast, 
with the muttered “Californian,” with which 
he expressed a very hate of hate and scorn of 
scorn. He told us he’d never seen mountains 
before and didn’t think he’d care to stay long 
among them— “But it’s interestin’ to see 
what this old earth can do when she sets her 
mind to it.” 

Him we met at Sun Camp, on St. Mary's” 
Lake, where paradise impinges on the outside 
world, for tourists who can neither ride nor 
walk may reach it by automobile and launch 
up the lake. Knowing no better, they think 
themselves blessed, read three- day-old papers, 
write innumerable "postcards, and play bridge 
in the great living-room or on the many/ bal 
conies of the hotel. But as for us, the true 
peris, who had found the key that unlocked 
the gates, we turned back again to the sweet, 
wild heart of the mountains. There, pack on 
shoulder, brown, hardy, vigorous, we climb 
the upward-swinging trails, one with the 
Immortals. 


DREAKPAS i the zero Aour 


4 very intelligent observer of modern life says 

that many domestic tragedies start at the 
breakfast table. All conversation should be for- 
bidden, he says, until after ten o’clock. 


But people who are comfortable are courteous; 


Pe they grow heated only when they are cold. 
This is IpD—EAL TYPE A which you 


can put in place of your old-fash- Therewill be no misunderstandings in this break- 


ioned heater and pay for out of the 


savings in your fuel bills. Write to fast room. The American Radiator under the 
Our nearest office for a beautifully 


illustrated book. window is connected with a boiler in the cellar, 
whose name—like its service—is Ideal. 


DEAL BOILERS 
and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


save coal 
Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


104 West 42d Street D. 52 £16 So. Michigan Ave. 
New York Se: Chicago 


© Arco, 1924 
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Bake hot biscuits 


for supper SUNDAY 


IN 1O 


MINUTES! 


Enjoy your guests’ delight, your husband’s 
pride when you serve a big plateful of de- 
licious hot biscuits for supper next Sunday! 


Delicious hot biscuits are very easily pre- 
pared—they need not be the bothersome 
things so many women think. Just follow 
this easy way of making them. 


1 
TAKE a few minutes Saturday morning to 
mix and cut.a pan of Royal biscuits. Slip 
them into the icebox-or-set them aside in a 
cool place. Sunday when suppéf time comes 
pop them into the oven and they are ready 
by the time the table is set! 


Make your biscuits Southern style, New 
England style—any way your family likes 
best. Whichever way it is you can depend 
on Royal Baking Powder to give you beau- 
tifully raised, delicious biscuits! 


Because two leavening agents are com- 
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bined in Royal your biscuits begin to rise 
as soon as the dough is mixed. Then a sec- 


_ond rising takes place when the biscuits 


are put into the oven. This double-acting 
quality makes it possible for you to bake 
Royal biscuits immediately or to keep the 
biscuit dough réady mixed for several days. 


Send for new Royal booklet on biscuit 
making—free! ‘The Royal Baking Powder 
Co., 103 East 41st St., New York. 


Recipe for Royal biscuits. All measurements are 
level. 2 cups flour; 4 teaspoons Royal Baking Pow- 
der; 2 tablespoons shortening; 14 teaspoon salt; 34 
cup milk or half milk and half water. Sift together 
flour, baking powder and salt. Add shortening and 
mix in thoroughly with steel fork. Add liquid slowly 
to make soft dough. Roll or pat out with hands on 
floured board to about one inch in thickness. Cut with 
biscuit cutter, first dipped in flour. Place on greased 
pan and bake in hot oven (475° F) 10 to 12 minutes. 
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Contains no alum 
Leaves no bitter taste 
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Electric Fireless 


~ Cooked Meals 


(Continued from page 66) 


the meal was cooked for four hours on re- 
tained heat. This meal cost approximately 
five cents for cooking at the rate of ten cents 
per kilowatt hour for electricity. 

In the fourth menu, the baked veal, potatoes, 
and celery were cooked in the fireless. The 
following utensils were used: Three triplicate 
saucepans and one baking pan. Six potatoes 
were pared, cut in quarters, and placed in one 
of the triplicate saucepans with one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt. The potatoes were half 


‘covered with boiling water. Three cupfuls of 


diced celery \,ere placed in another triplicate 
pan with one-half teaspoonful of salt, and the 
celery half covered with boiling water. Six 
more potatoes were pared, cut in quarters, and 
placed in the third triplicate saucepan; one- 
half teaspoonful of salt was added and the 
potatoes half covered with boiling water. The 
latter were to be creamed for the ensuing 
day’s meal. All the triplicate pans were 
covered. Two medium slices of veal steak were 
arranged in the baking pan with the neces- 
sary seasoning. The clock-regulated electric 
fireless was preheated fifteen minutes, and 
then the triplicate saucepans were placed at 
the bottom of the cooker, with the baking 
pan containing the veal, uncovered, on top. 

The meal was cooked for thirty-five minutes, 
using the 660-watt connections. Then the cur- 
rent shut off automatically, and the meal 
continued cooking on the retained heat for 
four hours, when it was removed. The celery 
was drained and creamed. Half the potatoes 
were drained and melted butter and finely- 
chopped parsley poured over them. The other 
potatoes were drained and placed in the 
refrigerator for the next day. The coffee 
soufflé, which is a gelatine dessert, was pre- 
viously prepared. The cooking of this meal 
cost approximately five and one-half cents at a 
ten cents per kilowatt hour rate for electricity. 
An identical meal prepared and arranged as 
described above required ten minutes pre- 
heating, forty minutes of heat using the 660- 
watt conections, and four hours of continued 
cooking on the retained heat when using the 
thermostatic regulated electric fireless cooker. 
Such a meal cost approximately five and one- 
half cents for cooking at a rate of ten cents per 
kilowatt hour for electricity. 


[N THE fifth menu, the following dishes 
were cooked in the electric fireless: Pea soup, 
baked halibut with tomato sauce, and buttered 
onions. The following utensils were selected: 
Three triplicate saucepans and one baking pan 
two inches high. Two medium-sized slices of 
halibut, one-half inch thick, were placed in the 
baking pan together with one onion, minced 
fie, one slice of fat salt pork cut in cubes, one 
small can of condensed tomato soup, and 
seasoning to taste. One can of peas was 
drained and two cupfuls of boiling water, one 
sliced onion, one-half a bay leaf, and season- 
ing to taste. This was placed in a triplicate 
saucepan. One and one-half pounds of white 
onions were skinned, sliced thin, and placed in 
a triplicate saucepan with one-half teaspoonful 
of salt and the onions were half covered with 
boiling water. One-half pound of prunes, 
reviously soaked for three hours, were placed 
in the third triplicate saucepan with one cupful 
of ‘boiling water and one-fourth cupful of 
sugar. All the triplicate saucepans were cov- 


ered and placed in the bottom of the clock- 


regulated electric fireless, which had been pre- 
heated fifteen minutes. The fish, in the un- 
covered pan, was placed on top of the triplicate 
pans. The meal was cooked with 660-watt 
connections for thirty minutes, then the cur- 


_ rent shut off, and the meal continued to cook 


on retained heat for four hours. 

The cooking of this meal, in either of the two 
types of electric fireless cookers mentioned, 
costs appoximately five cents at a rate of ten 
cents per kilowatt hour for electricity. 
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Quick heat for cooking 


\ \ 7HEN you are rushed to get 


meals on time, you won’t 
have to contend with a slow stove 
if you cook on a Florence Oil Range. 
The Florence gives you the most 
intense heat. But theflame 
can be regulated through 
all degrees down to a mere 
simmering heat. You can 
roast a chicken, bake bread 
and pies—in fact, you can 
cook anything on a Flor- 
ence Range. 


How to start the 
Florence 


All you have to do to start 
the Florence is to turn a 
lever and touch a match to the 
Asbestos Kindler. In a few mo- 
ments you have a clear blue flame, 
close up under the cooking. The 
heat does not go into the metal of 


More Heat 
Less Care 


The intense blue 
flame is close up 
under the cooking. 
This means fuel 
economy. 





the stove or go out into the kitchen. 

The vapor from kerosene is what 
burns. It is not a wick flame, such 
as you see in a lamp. Kerosene is a 
cheap fuel. And there is no coal or 
wood to carry. 


The Florence is beauti- 
fully finished in blue or 
white porcelain enamel 
with nickel trimming. 

There is an ingenious 
leveling device on each 
leg which enables you to 
adjust the stove to an 
uneven floor. 


Acopy of ourillustrated, 
instructive : 
booklet, entitled, 
“Get Rid of the ‘Cook 
Look,’”’ will be sent 
you free. Just drop 
us a line for it. 


Get rid of the"cook look” 





Florence Stove Co., Dept. 593 , Gardner, Massachusetts 


Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence 
Water Heaters and Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Canada 
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Every Mother of a Boy 
Should Read This Letter! 


It was written by Mrs. W. D. Dennis of Texas—the mother of one of the 
members of our Junior Leaders’ Business League. 


“Gentlemen: I am proud to have my boy, Lester, belong to the Junior 
Leaders’ Business League because it helps him to have confidence in himself 
and teaches him to do business and meet the public in a business way. 


It also aids him at school as it makes him realize the value of an educa- 
tion. The League helps him in both mind and body, as it gives his mind 
something worth while to study about, and gives his body exercise. And 
he learns the value of money—how to make it and how to save it. (I think 
that complete idleness is bad for any boy—rich or poor—for, it leads to 
mischief and sometimes trouble.) 


I am also proud to have my boy belong to the Junior Leaders’ Business 
League because | have found the Company so reliable and dependable. You 
do what you say you'll do! And that helps the boys to be reliable and de- 
pendable too. Best wishes to the League and all its members!” 


(Signed) Mrs. W. D. Dennis 


Isn’t there something about the straightforward way in which Mrs. Dennis 
writes this letter that convinces you that the Junior Leaders’ Business 
League can help your boy, too? Membership in the League is open to every 
wide-awake, ambitious, American boy, between 10 and 15 years of age, who 
wants to earn his own spending money, win good premiums, and have a 
little business of his own. 


Ifyou have such a boy—or know of one—simply send us his name and 
address on the coupon below, and we’ll tell him all about the League. 


“The Boy Who Succeeds 
Becomes The Man of Success’’ 


Junior Leaders’ Business League, 


International Magazine Company, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send the following boy complete information about the League and how 
he may earn money and prizes. 


Boy’s Name. 


Street.__. 


"POW Ilsas: nese ee ee Ee ee ee States. 20. Sets ee ee 











200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 






it’s safe, soothing and clinging. Protects 
| tender skins, beautifies the complexion. 
Fifty years a favorite, 


* 






















Two Sizes, 
50c and $1.00 


of druggists or by 
mail. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream. Re- 
H fuse substitutes— 
they may be dan- 
gerous. 


SAMPLE FREE 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept .62 


F 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 







IZE of sheets 6 x 7; enveiopes to match. Neatly 
: printed in rich, dark blue ink on white National 
' Bank Bond—a superior paper. This household sta- 
tionery is used in better homes everywhere. To 
handle our enormous volume of business with dis- 
patch the U.S.Government has established a branch 
Post Office in our plant. Remit with order—or, if in- 
convenient atthe moment, we will ship C.0.D. West 
of Denver and outside of U.S. add 10 per cent. 
Money refunded if you are not wholly satisfied. 
THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 
3 Park Avenue Peru, Indiana 


AMERICAN Boy STATIONERY 
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“Teach Us to Read” 


(Continued from page 31) 


only 9937 illiterates to teach, sounded the 
valiant slogan: “‘No illiteracy in North Dakota 
ir 1924.” This was a goal easily possible of 
attainment with Federal cooperation and aid, 
but North Dakota found her most difficult 
problem in the adult illiterate Indians on the 
government reservations. These are wards of 
the nation, and had the Federal Government 
been cooperating with the state, Uncle Sam 
could have removed the difficulties by simply 
ordering these Indians to school. 

Arkansas is waging a systematic campaign 
to wipe out illiteracy, having set herself a 
quota of 25,000 each year to teach until there 
is not one left in the state who is unable to read 
and write. She needed the list of names and 
location of her illiterates as taken by the 
Federal census in 1920, information that was 
buried in a vault in Washington. A state has 
to pay the Census Bureau for such a list, so 
Arkansas took $500 worth, all she could afford 
at the time. In any intelligent plan of co- 
operation between the Federal Government 
and the states, the Federal census of illiterates 
would be taken in duplicate, and a copy left 
with the state school authorities, but there is 
no plan of cooperation between the state and 
the Federal Government io educating the 
nation’s citizens, save in vocational education, 
which is a partnership project between the 
two. 

The citizens of one state may move at will 
into another state, so the commonwealth that 
clears itself of illiteracy has no way to insure 
itself against the wholesale migration of il- 
literates from some other section of the country. 
This thought will not deter any earnest, con- 
secrated persons from fighting illiteracy, nor 
from fixing a goal and sounding a slogan to 
inspire the army of teachers, but it is the thing 
that all must face when the goal is reached. 
Must the state that spends itself to appear as 
a white spot of literacy on the map of the 
United States see dark spots mar it again by 
illiterates for whom it is not responsible and 
who have migrated from a state less concerned 
for the education of its people? And is the 
Federal government indifferent to the effort 
for progress and advancement of a state that 
strives to reach its ideals? 

“Where does this road lead?” asked a 
stranger of a Kentucky mountaineer during 
the days of the World War. 

“Tt leads to Washington, sir,” was the em- 
phatic reply. ; 

It was his way of saying that the road past 
his door led to the nation’s capital, and that 
all he had was at the nation’s service in its 
crisis. All roads from the homes of the people, 
the illiterates as well as the educated, lead to 
Washington in time of war; then may not the 
same roads lead back to the homes of the 
people for their advancement in time of peace? 


The Census Tells the Story 


What a tragic tale it was when 5,000,000 men 
and women told the Federal census enumera- 
tors in 1920 that they could neither read nor 
write—a painful confession to most of them, 
indeed! It is a secret that some prefer not to 
reveal. Since illiteracy is recorded in this 
country against a man only by his own declara- 
tion, naturally many fail to declare it. Those 
who study illiteracy conditions would place the 
figures at 10,000,000, for in any reasonable 
test, such as reading a page of text or writing 
a letter of average length, that number would, ~ 
doubtless, fail to pass. The population of 
Denmark, Switzerland, and Norway combined 
is 9,829,000, practically all of whom are edu- 
cated. These three nations, with fewer citizens 
than our illiterate masses, are making notable 
achievements and leaving their impress on 
civilization. Denmark leads all other nations 
in proportion to its population in the pro- 
duction of books, Switzerland in the number 
of newspapers published, and Norway is mak- 
ing a contribution in education, literature, 


-says Dr. David Starr Jordan. 


science, and art that is the envy of the most 
populous nations. It is not numbers at all that 
makes a nation great. The United States 
might speedily add to her present greatness 
much of the power, the usefulness, the achieve- 
ments of these three literate nations if she 
should redeem her millions of illiterates with- 
out delay. 

“Tt is possible to build a new civilization 
among the mountain people within ten years 
through the moonlight schools,” said William 
Jennings Bryan. He was thinking of a virile 
people with eager, fresh minds, and what 
could be done in ten years of splendid oppor- 
tunity and constant training among them. 
It is possible to develop new power in any 
section of the nation—in all sections, indeed— 
by quickly converting the waste material in 
adult mentality inco something trained and 
usable and useful. 


What Education Might Do 


Speculation as to what these millions may 
have to contribute to the nation when re- 
deemed staggers the imagination. Some 
“mute, inglorious Milton,” some Abraham 
Lincoln or Booker T. Washington, may be 
waiting among them for the spark of knowl- 
edge that may kindle into flame and light their 
way to usefulness. “Some of the illiterates 
have the capacity for self-extrication, such as 
Lincoln and Booker T. Washington had,” 
None can 
question that. Many would dig out even if 
given but rude and meager tools. Lincola 
was given by his stepmother the golden gift 
of the alphabet, and Booker T. Washington 
learned in a night school those first lessons 
that sent him walking hundreds of miles 
hungry, half-naked, and foot-sore, in quest of 
the school at Hampton. ‘Place the alphabet 
in the hands of a man, and there are no bounds 
to his achievements.” He may write a Gettys- 
burg Address, or a letter such as Lincoln 
wrote to Mrs. Bixby, which hangs on the walls 
of Oxford College in England as an example of 
an English masterpiece. If a night school can 
do no more than start some Booker T. Wash- 
ington on the road, determinedly seeking for 
higher opportunities for his self-development, 
it justifies its existence and glorifies itself. 
Some who escaped from the bondage of illiter- 
acy after they had reached manhood have 
made a contribution and left a record: Davey, 
the great tree surgeon, who has saved thousands 
of America’s noblest trees from destruction and 
left in a book the record of his methods to 
enlighten the world, learned to read and write 
after he had reached*the years of manhood. 
A United States Senator who was an illiterate 
coal miner at the age of twenty-one, and a 
President of the United States who was taught 
to read and write by his wife, are instances 
where illiteracy has not only been turned into 
enlightenment and usefulness, but actually 
into leadership. 

Some of the illiterates are young enough and 
have the capacity to become very scholarly. 
Some are more limited in capacity and may 
never be able to acquire more than the rudi- 
ments of education, but even limited education 
will, at least, let some of the darkness out of 
their lives and let in the light of American 
ideals, traditions, and principles; will let in the 
knowledge of Washington’s integrity and 
Lincoln’s honesty, Roosevelt’s Americanism, 


Wilson’s devotion to humanity and vision’ of 


world service. 
“But,” asks some so-called ‘economist,’ 


“who is to pay the bill?” 


We hear much of economy these days. “If 


there can not be found money for the common 


purposes of education, it is evident that there 
is something amiss in the ruling political power 
which requires a steady, regulating and ener- 


. getic hand to correct and control it,” said 
Washington. 


The cost of educating our illiterates can, 
pechaps, be estimated in figures, while the cost 
of their illiteracy with its attendant waste, 
crime, disease, and inefficiency is a problem too 


stupendous for the human mind to calculate. 


































































































There is a dignity about Ypsilanti Fur- 
niture that marks it in any company. 
It fits perfectly into the finest sur- 
roundings while retaining its complete 


individuality. 


Back of Ypsilanti Furniture is an ex- 
perience in design and fine manufacture 
that is unequalled in the world. Ypsi- 
lanti is recognized everywhere as the 
finest reed and fibre furniture made. 


More than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 


chants sell Ypsilanti Furniture. 


We will bea 


glad to give you the names of those near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO 


(Dept. A) Ionia, Mich. 


Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture. 
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CANDY—AII Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 


to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossibie. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. I., N.Y. 






































OF EXQUISITE 
DELICACY 


G,, Your salads . 
the flasver Touch 


with Koseapples 


Famous chefs, fancy grocers and discerning housewives 
have literally blazed a trail to. Clay County, Indiana, 
for the now famcus Roseappies. 


Try these luscious sweet peppers and you will see why 
salads are not complete without them. They are bright 
red, rich, nut-flavored, unpeeled, yet tender—crisp— 
melting—juicy. 

Over a thousand leading hotels serve them. Ask that 
your salad he served in Roseapple cups; call for them 
at your fancy grocer’s or send $1.00 to cover full 
prepaid cost of 2 tins containing eight Roseapples each, 
in special introductory package, and free book of 
unusual salads prepared by Mrs. Betty Lyles Wilson. 
If you are a lover of salads and dainty garnishes, send 
today. Address 


KEHOE PRESERVING COMPANY 
115 Rose Bldg., Terre Haute, Ind. 


If not delighted your money will be refunded upon 
request. 








Pinch the stems of long 
sprays of mint till they give 
out the most of their flavor. 
Put them into a deep pitcher 
half filled with ice. Sprinkle 
two tablespoons of sugar over 
them. In half an hour add one 
pint each Welch's Grape Juice, 
strong lemonade, plain or 
charged water. 


(It’s Welch time on page 171) 


Gra e juice 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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brackets—the work of skilled 

designers and craftsmen of 
long experience—can now be ob- 
tained at very moderate prices. 


(Geo chandeliers and 


BAYT 
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On the lighting equipment of the 
home depends, to a greater extent 
than most people realize, the effec- 
tiveness of the interior decorations 
and furnishings. 


oer 
(OTT 


th 
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Wisely chosen, your chandeliers and 
brackets give to the rooms in which 
you live and entertain your friends 
a charm that will be a source of 
lasting satisfaction to you. 





In our brochure ‘‘Distinctive De- 
signs for Home Lighting’ you will 
, find illustrations of Sheraton chande- 
liers and brackets suitable for each 
room in the home—a helpful book- 
let to have whether you are planning 
a new house, refurnishing an old one, 
or merely modernizing one or two 
i rooms. We will gladly mail you a 
copy on request. 


= BEARDSLEE 
= CHANDELIER MEG. CO. 


221 South Jefferson St. 
e CHICAGO 


Look for this trademark on 

B the lighting equipment you 

Vy buy. It is your guarantee 
TRADE) MARK of QUALITY. 
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| Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, host- 
esees, etc., wanted for hich-salaried positions in 
ie | America’s Fourth Largest Industry . Hundreds of 
Ns, new establishments now opening every week are 
erying for trained executives. Shortage acute. 
| Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving 


LEN You can qualify in a few short weeks witn the 
ge Lewis System of Spare-Time Training for a 
eplendid position as Hotel Hostess or other 








Room L2474 


High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


dailycallsforexecutives to fill hig-paying positions. 


executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. We put 
you in touch withexcellent opportunities, 


Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 
that develops charm and personality. Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. Thousands of Lewis 
Students are winning success in this uncrowded 
field. One student writes: “I am now hostess 
and manager of an apartment house in the fash- 
ionable section—salary $3600 per year with 
beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY”, gives full details. Write for ittoday 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Founded 1916 Washington, D. C, 








Seen eee al Ti nta nts 
Style Boo 


Free 


EAUTIFUL Infants’{ © 

Style Book sent free. 
Pictures everything to outfit L 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful | 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings 3 | 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Style Book Free. Write today 


(ane Bryant sere NewYork 


FREE 


Buy Peace Dale yarns direct 
fro’ mill—only l4¥%e to 27e 
per oz: Beautiful silk and 
worsted yarns. Wide range 
of colors including newest 
spring and summer shades, 
Send for 120 free samples. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 183, 
25 Madison Ave.. N. Y. 






Street. 6 icici sgh cle ee seb we wce sv ees ieee ree eats 


1 AED erento me wlosia slip’ s ile! aa) Sipl als spi b Jat Dretm CRE aie oo niece lies . 
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crane Us to Read” 


The withholding of money to educate them is 
not saving it by any means. It is a question 
of paying for their education and receiving a 
thousandfold return, or paying the price for 
their illiteracy over and over again and receiv- 
ing naught but injury and evil for it. 

The conservation’ of forests, improvement 
of public roads, eradication of the cattle tick, 
improvement in breed of cattle and hogs, ‘re- 
clamation of soil are some of the things under- 
taken by the Federal government in co- 
operation with the state. Then is the man who 
labors in the forests, on the waste lands, among 
the hogs and cattle, and perhaps is the owner 
of them all, to be left to flounder in the quick- 
sand of ignorance? 


Who Will Pay the Bill 


Here is the answer to the question. ‘Who 
will pay the bill?” The illiterates themselves 
will pay it. They will retum every dollar 
to the treasury and with handsome dividends 
added to the investment. They will pay in in- 
creased earning power, for as the citizen’s 
income is increased, does it not increase the 
sum of taxes that flow into the public treasury? 


| None will dispute Dr. John Eaton’s figures as 
to an illiterate adding 25 percent to his earning 


power by learning to read and write, and 
50 percent by securing a more thorough elemen- 
tary education. They will also pay in the re-* 
duction of crime with its heavy court costs, in 
the reduction of poverty and disease, for all of 
which the public now must pay as a heavy tax. 
They will pay in efficient cooperation with the 
many governmental and nation-wide projects 
which now meet with only partial success be- 
cause only a portion of the nation’s citizens are 
cooperating. Thousands of bulletins are going 
to waste—paper, clerical help, printing presses 
paid for by the government and used to send 
out printed material to millions who cannot 
read it. This source of leakage and other waste 
could be reduced—or their purpose, at least, 
made effective—by redeeming the nation’s 
illiterates. 

The illiterates will also pay in the reduced 
cost of disease. In illiterate sections trachoma, 
hook-worm, and other diseases are sometimes 
so universal as to take on the nature of a 
plague, and governmental funds poured into 
such spots render only partial relief because of 
lack of intelligent cooperation in the citizens 
afflicted. ‘Ignorance cannot cooperate,” said 
Elbert Hubbard. Amid vital statistics in 
illiterate regions, Rachel everywhere mourns 
her infant children. ‘“Idwa leads in the health 
of her school children,” heralds the Iowa press. 
The cause is not difficult to find. Iowa leads 
the states in literacy. ; ; 

Ours is a government for the educated. It 
can not function to any extent among illiter- 
ates, for its messages of every sort, its instruc- 
tions of various kinds, are issued in printed 
form. Personal contact with the individual 
citizen is impossible for official Washington in 
a nation as large as ours. This being the case, 
almost every department at Washington is 
being hampered by illiteracy at some time or 
other. The War Department, for instance, 
found itself under the necessity of stopping at 
a critical moment to teach hundreds of thous- 
ands of youths called to the service in 1917. 
The Postal Department is most directly af- 
fected by illiteracy of a considerable number 
of the people and would, perhaps, be the first 
to realize the benefit if they are redeemed. 
Uncle Sam has the greatest chain of stores on 
earth, stores that must prosper in direct ratio 
to the number of educated citizens surround- 
ing them. Where the people are illiterate, 
these stores, the United States post offices, are 
poorly patronized and show a deficit; where 
the people are educated, post offices thrive. 
In his report for the year ending 1917, the 
Postmaster General reports $7,346,259.57 in 
business from Louisiana, South Carolina, and ~ 
Mississippi, the states that have the highest 
percentage of illiteracy, while Iowa, the state 
with the lowest percentage, alone - yielded 


$7,504,213.90, more than the combined total 
of the other three. South Carolina is the state 
with next to the highest percentage of illiter- 
acy and Nebraska has next to the lowest. 
South Carolina has several hundred thousand 
more people than Nebraska, but Nebraska 
buys four times as much postage from Uncle 
Sam as South Carolina. Mississippi and Kan- 


~ sas have almost the same population, but Mis- 


sissippi ranks third from the bottom in illiter- 
acy and Kansas near the top, and Kansas’ 
postal bill is nearly four times that of Missis- 
sippi. The Postal Department reported a 
deficit of $157,502,401 at the close of 1921. 
Here seems a possible source of revenue that 
has been overlooked—millions of illiterates who 
are potential customers of the post offices and 
whose patronage might put the figures on the 
other side of the ledger. 

What a powerful lobby would be maintained 
in Washington for the Education Bill, which 
makes the removal of illiteracy one of its pro- 

visions, if the commercial agencies could re- 
alize the loss they sustain by the fact that 
a large area of the nation is closed terri- 
tory to them and that they are not reaching 
the illiterate masses! The movie magnates, 
for instance, whose pictures with their printed 
titles are unintelligible to illiterates and keep 
them out of the theater, the manufacturers of 
paper, pencils, pens and ink, the publishers of 
newspapers and magazines, the producers of 
_ books and all such things which have a market 
only among the educated. Some of these 
_ have opened up territory in Mexico, in Canada, 
in South America, while a rich field at home 
was closed to their endeavors. These and 
others would throng the doors of the Capitol 
at Washington to urge relief for the illiterates 
had they given the subject much intelligent 
thought in relation to their own business, their 
own welfare, to say nothing of the welfare of 
the other fellow, the illiterate who is powerless 


to help bimself. 


. 
; 


' 


The knocking of illiterates at the doors of 
the schoolhouses will continue, and the clamor 
of the people for the State and nation to join 
hands and give them their chance, will grow 
louder and more insistent, but meanwhile 
every educated citizen can strive to place il- 
literates under instruction, send them to the 
book, or teach them himself if the occasion 
will permit. Thus will some meet their op- 
portunity early, and every one taught will 
demonstrate the fitness of giving to all their 
chance. It is, in other words, the high privilege 
of the educated to assume responsibility for the 
illiterates, to share with them the blessings of 
education. 


The Lighted Lamp 


“Suppose, now,” said Elihu Burritt, “that 
there were no sun nor stars in the heavens, 


- nor anything that shone in the black brow of 


| 
; 


night; and suppose that a lighted lamp were 
ut into your hand which should burn waste- 
ess and clear amid all the tempest that should 
brood upon this lower world. Suppose that 
there were millions of human beings on the 
earth with you, each holding in his hand an 
—unlighted lamp filled with the same oil as 
yours, and capable of giving as much light. 


_ Suppose these millions would come one by 













one to you and light each his lamp by yours. 
Would they rob you of any light? Would less 
of it shine on your own path? Would your 
lamp bum more dimly for lighting the millions? 
The fountain of knowledge is filled by its out- 
lets, not by its inlets. You can learn nothing 


- nothing of intellectual wealth except by giving. 
In the illustration of the lamp which I have 
given you, was not the light of the millions 
which were lighted at yours as much your light 
as if all came from your solitary lamp? Did 
_ you not dispel darkness by giving away light? 
Remember this parable, and whenever you 
fall in with an unlighted mind in your walk of 
life, drop a kind and glowing thought upon it 
from yours and set it burning in the world 


to beam on the benighted.” 








which you do not teach, you can acquiie| 


with a light that shall shine in some dark corner 


ee 


Rock of Ages 
The Granite of Eternity 


Monuments are the living ex- flawless grain and is adapted 
pression of all that is noble in to either a polished or ham- 
human character. mered finish. It has a rich 
It is fitting, therefore, that natural gray color, is exceed- 
the memorial which bears your ingly hard and takes a brilliant 
family name should be fash- Polish. It is unaffected by 
ioned with skill and care in weather erosion. 

the finest granite Nature offers [sist upon Rock of Ages 


to man—Rock of Ages. for your family memorial— 
Rock of Ages has a fine, there is no substitute. 


Write for free Booklet ‘‘H” 





Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Company 
Quarriers of Rock of Ages Granite {gee 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Our Certificate of Perfection is your guar- 
antee of quality. Request it when placing 
order with your local memorial merchant. 


America’s 
Choicest Monument 
Material 








Junior 40-inch size 
$16.75 up (freight 
extra). Drop-side 
vith screen cover 
$20.75. 































. Folds to 8 inches 
wide, including 
springs and mattress. 


Drop-side facile \% 


itates close-to- 
bedside use. 

Trimmed as 

bassinet. 


The Supreme Need for Every Home With a Baby 
3-in-1 Utility —Bassinet, Crib, Play-Pen Combined 


Why buy three or more separate articles when KIDDIE-KOOP gives you their 
individual advantages at but one cost? 

A “mother-sayer’’—KIDDIE-KOOP is used constantly, day and night, indoors or out. 
Keeps baby off the floor, safe from draughts and household pets—discourages fondling 
—removes danger of the growing youngster running into the streets or tipping hot- 
water vessels—keeps toys in the play-pen—conserves mother’s strength for other duties. 


Why the KIDDIE-KOOP is Superior 


Springs and mattress swing to side and raise and lower to two positions; Drop-side 
for easy handling of baby; Folds into its own length, only 8 inches wide, for easy 
carriage. Other details of construction: woven-wire springs, removable mattress, 
rust-proof, safety-screened sides, rubber-tired wheels which roll KIDDIE-KOOP 
about easily through doorways. 

Playpen in-or-outdoors, Several sizes from 40-inch Junior up to standard crib lengths, to retail at $16.25 
relieves mother-worry up (freight extra). Finished in Ivory or White. 


The Baby Bathinett Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


2 Deseny- It explains the 24-hour use of this economical ‘‘Nursery- 
ga Bor table Kolding: Du ane 7 Cone on-wheels.’? If your dealer can not supply you, write us 


S43 One Article. for prices. E. M. Trimpue Mre. Co., 430 Central 
') Enables mother to bathe and Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


<s baby in comfort and safe- 
Tires i In Canada—Lea-Trimble Co., Toronto. 


ty. Tiresor e stoopin, and dan- 
MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE O Op 
ROCHESTER 


gerous lifting are done away 
The Bassinet 
Modern CRIB Playperm 


with. White enameled wood 
In using advertisements see page 6 215 





frame. Tub of soft, heavy fa- 
bric, rubber coated both sides 
by Goodrich. Canvas dressing- 
table with cretonne pockets at 
back swings up to position with one hand. 
For sale at all good department and furni- 
ture stores or sent direct. Ask for deserip- 

tive folder No.12 and price list of different 

styles. 


FREE! 


Mail coupon for Free 
7-day package 







Shining! In 10 Seconds 


Aluminum mirror-bright in one operation this quick, new way 


This new way makes a 10-second job of 
keeping aluminum bright and clean. 


In perfecting S. O. S. we spent a fortune, 
We have patented it, so there is no other 


Does away with scraping, soaping, scour- like it. 
ing. 7 k Saves hands—no rust 
Allin one cake eat e 
ae It does not hurt sensitive skin. It shortens 
Fine cleansing soap and soft polishing 


wool are combined in one convenient cake. 
You wet it. Rub briskly for a few short 
seconds, 

Sticky dirt is gone. Burned-in’ spots are 
instantly cleaned. The stubbornest fruit or 
vegetable stains disappear. The surface you. FREE. Simply mail coupon to the 
gleams like new silver. In 10 seconds! nearer of our two branches, 


S:0:S 


Patent License No. 1253355, Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Cleans and polishes aluminum or other cooking utensils 
in one quick operation. 


time you must keep hands in hot dishwater. 
“S. O. 8.” cleans all utensils in a jiffy. 
Dishwashing takes 25% less time. 


Package FREE 
A 7-day package of “S. O. 8.” is ready for 


At grocery, hardware 
and department stores. 
f your dealer can’t 
supply ‘‘S. O. S.,”” send 
us 60 cents for two 
large packages — each 
package containing six 
cakes. 











cieetoaicestiaetotieion/anieetantenteniantentananeiaien | 

l7-DAY PACKAGE FREEy S. O. S. MFG. CO. 

I cg. u. 3-24 : : 3500S. Morgan St: 

ey eee this coupon for a 7-day package of ! Chicago, Hl. 

l Names a ee eS eee c ; 

cae i DEALERS : 

! Addres§ ..----2--2---------------- coccee- : If your wholesaler can’t supply 

(Only one package to a family) ‘S.O.S.,”’ write us direct 


an ee ee ee ee ee ee 













Brighten your kitchen— 

ve Lighten your work with 

\ A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
} ENAMELED TABLE TOP 


Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship 
nearest suitable stock size, carriage collect, 
| by freight or express, please specify which. 
Special price for tops larger than 23, 43 or 26x47 


D = 3 The Enamel Products Co > 
io a pie 2" Ks10 Eddy Rd., Cleveland, Os 


| Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
H Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries and 
 sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts for years. 
Saves time and labor. Large size $2.75. Medium 
size $2.50, postage paid. See dealers 
or ask for folder. 


THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYERCO. 


Dept. ‘‘A,’? Indianapolis, Ind. 

















































‘‘Greatest Can Opener 


in the World’’ 


Just imagine a can opener that won’t slip 
and cut your hand, that removes the top or 
bottom of the can without spilling the con- 
tents, that even a child Can operate with 
ease and safety! 

The ‘‘Quicksafe, 


Jr.”” Can Opener 
is made especially 
for household use, 
It opens cans of all 
sizes and _ shapes 
with equal ease. 
It is endorsed by 


for Heaters, Stoves, Lamps and Irons 
Protect your family! Gas leaks or 
odors are dangerous in the home! 


Beware of Imitations! Look for the Trademark! 


Get Gaspruf Tubing of your Gas Company 
or Gas Appliance Dealer or Dept. Store 
















Made only by Good ep ae 
A ing Institute, New 
ATLANTIC TUBING CO., Providence, R. I. Torani bunew ke 
- <e & stitute and thou- 
ce eee 1) Fai ay. soe of ee 
ae . K 64 ” ual users. Every- 
et ” QUICKSAFE, JR. one who sees it 

Me cass Can Opener wants one. 
fe fot vif lm Sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.75 ($2.00 west of 
cr > ae Denver). If you are not pleased, you can return it 
5 Sy and your money will be refunded. Large ‘‘Quicksafe”’ 

& I | for Hotels and Institutions, $5.00 postpaid. 


%& QUICKSAFE MEG. CO., 
220 Capitol Blvd., Nashville, Tenn. 
Dealers wanted, Write for particulars, 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wite 
(Continued from page 32) 


high-backed, carved chair in the center, she 
clapped her hands as a signal for silence, and 
said she would like to ask a blessing before we 
began our luncheon. It was very moving to 
stand with bowed heads for a moment in sucha 
place and on such an occasion, and there was a 
tremulous little hush after the “Amen” had 
been pronounced, before the merry chatter of 
conversation was resumed. The table was 
lovely to look at, with its white and gold china 
and large vases of mauve chrysanthemums 
standing at intervals between silver ornaments 
and silver baskets containing candy and nuts. 
The luncheon itself was almost as simple as we 
have consistently tried to keep them always 
at the Senate Office Building—bouillon; cold 
roast beef, creamed potatoes, peas, and rolls; 
fruit salad with mayonnaise dressing; ice 
cream, cake, and coffee. And when it was over, 
Mrs. Coolidge ‘‘called us to order,” saying that 
Mrs. Kendrick had “granted her the privilege 
of presiding over us once more.” 

The eight hostesses for the next luncheon 
were appointed in alphabetical order, and 
other necessary plans and arrangements made; 
and then Mrs. Coolidge told us, very quietly 
and earnestly, how much she had enjoyed her 
two years as our presiding officer, how much 
she hoped to continue seeing as much of all of 
us as she possibly could. She had barely 
finished when Mrs. Lenroot—caught up, as it 
were, on the wave of applause, and voicing 
what every one of us was feeling—rose and said 
she felt she could not leave, and felt sure that 
none of us could, without at least trying to 
express how much Mrs. Coolidge had meant ta 
us. 


The Congressional Club Receives 


The wives of the new Senators who have just 
been sworn in were with us for the first time at 
this luncheon, and I am sure they all must feel 
that their introduction into our midst was a 
singularly pleasant one. In like measure, the - 
first reception of the season at the Congres- 
sional Club, which took place only a few days 
earlier, was given in honor of the wives of the 
new members of Congress in both Houses. 
There was, as usual, excellent music, and a 
most attractive tea table, but the formal 
program which is generally a feature of these 
weekly Friday teas was omitted, in order that 
we might all have an opportunity of getting 
acquainted; and after having been greeted by ~ 
the officers of the Club, who formed the 
receiving line, the new Congressional ladies 
were piloted about and introduced by zealous 
“floaters” who did their level best to see that 
every one had a good time, and succeeded, I 
thought, remarkably well, for a very real spirit 
of welcome and hospitality pervaded the 
atmosphere and made the afternoon one of the 
pleasantest that I have ever spent. 

It has, of course, been a busy month for 
both White House and Congressional Club, 
and, curiously enough, there has seemed to be 
a strange similarity not only in the two events 
I have just described, but in some of the others 
as well. The Diplomatic Reception, always 
the most brilliant of the year at the White 
House on account of the magnificent full dress 
uniforms worn by the members of the Dip- 
lomatic Corps, was the first state function of 
the Coolidge administration. Two years ago 
I described one of them to one of you girls, but 
I feel that you can not fail to be interested in 
hearing about this one: On the stroke of nine 
o’clock, the bugle call of “Attention” rang out, 
and down the wide staircase into the entrance 
hall came the President and Mrs. Coolidge. 
preceded by military and naval aides, an 
followed by the members of the Cabinet and 
their wives—to the strains of ‘Hail to the 
Chief” played by the Marine Band. 

It was a beautiful and most impressive sight, 
and I never saw Mrs. Coolidge look so lovely 
as in her soft, white satin dress without 
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ornaments or trimming of any kind, with a 
square-cut neck and long square-cut court 
train hanging from her shoulders, a large 
bouquet of white roses, so exquisitely fresh 
that they seemed actually dewy, over one 
arm. She is very straight and slim, and ex- 
tremely youthful-looking always, and _ this 
time there was something really bridal about 
her appearance. 

Two sailors, one holding the American flag 
and the other the President’s own flag, stood 
at the entrance of the Blue Room, and after 
the Presidential Procession had passed through 
into this apartment, which was beautifully 
decorated with white roses and lilies, the 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Hughes took their 
places beside the President and Mrs. Coolidge, 
and the receiving began. First came the Dip- 
lomats, who had gathered in the State dining- 
room and proceeded in a narrow file through 
the Red Room, where the “specially invited” 
guests were gathered to watch them as they 
passed, into the Blue Room, where they were 
presented by an aide, and then passed on into 
the Green Room and the East Room—such an 
array of medals and jewels, gold braid and gold 
lace, broadcloth and brocade, as you can not 
imagine until you have seen it, for nowhere in 
the world is there a more wonderful display of 
it. Next the specially invited guests left the 
Red Room and proceeded in the same way— 
and though, of course, the men in this group 
wore conventional evening dress, the women 
were hardly less magnificent than the dip- 
lomatic ladies. And finally all the other 
guests, who had come in through the East, in- 
stead of the Southwest Entrance, passed 
through the entrance hall straight into the 
Blue Room, so that, at the last, every one 
was mingling together. The whole affair was 
so splendidly and smoothly handled that by 
half-past ten it was all over, and we were 
speeding home again, through streets cleared 
of all traffic to make our departure—like our 
arrival—easy and pleasant. . 


The Diplomatic Reception 


The first of the diplomatic receptions at the 
Congressional Club came the following week. 
There have been four planned for this year—a 
pleasant innovation, for though occasionally, 
in the past, one has been given for the entire 
corps, it could not be carried out with the com- 
plete success that attends such a function at the 
White House, and the last few seasons it has 
been abandoned. So the thought occurred to 
Mrs. Brown of Wisconsin, the Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, that smaller after- 
noon receptions, each one given in honor of 
some special diplomat, might be an agreeable 
solution of our desire to entertain the dis- 
tinguished strangers within our midst; and 
working with the hearty cooperation of the 
State Department, she put her thought into 
action. 

The Ambassador of France and Madame 
Jusserand were our first guests of honor, and 
the Ambassador of Belgium and Madame de 


_ Cartier, and the Minister of Poland and 


Madame Wroblewska were invited for this 
same afternoon. After the members of the 
Club had been received by Mrs. Byrnes, Mrs. 
Quinn and Mrs. Fess—two of the vice-presi- 
dents—and the foreign representatives and 
their wives, Mrs. Brown introduced M. Jusse- 
rand as the speaker of the afternoon. 

“At this Christmas season,” she said, “when 
we are all thinking of home and of joyous 
family reunions, the Congressional Club is 
most happy to welcome as its guests those who, 
in their line of duty, are necessarily separated 
from their homes and friends. : 

“Our Club, representing as it does every sec- 
tion of the United States, wishes to convey to 
the women of the countries which our hon- 


_ ored guests represent—France, Belgium, and 


- Poland—our most sincere Christmas greetings. 


“As one of our guests of honor today we have 
the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps in Washing- 
ton, a man who has served France faithfully 
and well, a man who is known not only as a 


diplomat, but as a scholar and author as well; a 
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Ask any Kelvinator owner, of the thousands all 
over America, and he or she will tell you how 
thoroughly dependable and efficient this auto- 
matic refrigeration actually is. 


The reliability of Kelvinator is so pronounced that 
all you need ever see of it is the cooling tank which 
fits right into the ice compartment of the refrig- 
erator you now have. 


Kelvinator supplies an unvarying, dry tempera- 
ture several degrees colder than ice refrigeration. 
It keeps vegetables, meats and other foods much 
better, and longer. In Kelvinator ice trays, cubes 
of ice for table use are frozen. 


Kelvinator’s convenience manifests itself in freeing 
the American home from its present problem of 
refrigeration. 


Its manufacturers have been making Kelvinator 
since 1914. They are the oldest and best estab- 
lished organization in the field, and stand behind 
Kelvinator with a positive assurance of your 
complete satisfaction. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
man whom the Congressional Club delights to 
honor—the French Ambassador.” 

M. Jusserand responded with a speech on 

present-day conditions in France and, after a 
number of allusions to Franco-American 
friendship, told in closing a little story that I 
thought verv beautiful and appropriate for the 
occasion: During the shelling of Verdun the 
cathedral was partially destroyed, and since, 
of course, it was impossible to restore it, and 
its shattered condition made it unsafe, its doors 
were kept locked throughout the rest of the 
war. On Armistice Day the Colonel of an 
| American regiment, with his troops behind 
him, presented himself to the custodian—a 
custodian, of course, who had long been idle, 
but who still lived beside the scene of his former 
activities—and said: 

“IT am not only the officer in command of 
these men; I am, in times of peace, a Catholic 
priest. This regiment is composed of persons 
of all faiths—Catholic, Protestant, Jewish. All 
of us wish to give thanks to God, in the House 
of God, that peace has come. Will you open 
the cathedral and let us enter and hold a 
service there?” 

So the doors were unlocked, and kneeling 
in the ruined nave, amid the fallen pillars and 
broken arches, the American regiment, led by 
the Colonel-priest standing beside the crumb- 
ling altar, held their service—the first for several 
years to take place within the desecrated walls. 
And when it was over, the bells of the cath- 
edral, which had miraculously remained un- 
injured, rang out with “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and ‘The Marseillaise.” 

As the French Ambassador finished telling 
his story, our own Marine Band—present, as it 
usually is, on our great occasions—began to 
play that great and stirring song which is the 
French national air. 





President Coolidge’s Address 


From a political standpoint, the President’s 
address at the opening of Congress and the 
meeting of the Republican National Committee 
have, without doubt, been the two most 
interesting events of the month in Washington. 
I liked Mr. Coolidge’s speech immensely, 
though inevitably I did not agree with him on 
every. single point—I should probably have 
found it less stimulating if I had! And the 
declaration made recently in my hearing by 
a clever journalist who goes regularly to the 
newspaper men’s conference at the White 
House recurred to me more than once in the 
course of it. 

“After the President has made a statement,” 
she remarked in a tone of gratitude, “we know 
exactly what he means. He does not keep 
qualifying his remarks by adding, ‘Of course, 
by this I do not wish to imply’—or ‘This must 
not be construed to say’—or, “This must not 
be understood to imply,’ and tangling phrases 
like that!” 

There were certainly no “‘tangling phrases” 
in the message to Congress. But there were, 
perhaps, some which may have escaped your 
attention, because, for some reason which I 
can not understand, none of the newspapers 
which I have seen have included them among 
the “salient points” printed in large type on the 
middle of the front page. (With these—his 
stand on the World Court, the Bonus, and so 
on—I assume that you can not help being 
familiar.) Nor do I feel that the beauty of his 
opening tribute to his predecessor—the first 
words that he spoke—has met with the full 
measure of appreciation which it deserves, for— 
to me, at least—it seems to possess some ‘of the 
classic beauty of the Gettysburg address. 

“Since the closing of the last Congress the 
nation has lost President Harding. The world 
knew his kindness and his humanity, his 
greatness and his character. He has left his 
mark upon history. He has made justice more 
geste and peace more secure. . . . But this 
He not the occasion for extended reference to 
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the man or his work. In this presence, among 
those who knew and loved him, that is unneces- 
sary. But we who were associated with him 
could not resume together the functions of our 
office without pausing for a moment, and in his 
memory reconsecrating ourselves to the 
service of our country. He is gone. We 
remain. It is our duty, under the inspiration 
of his example, to take up the burdens which 
he was permitted to lay down, and to develop 
and support the wise principle of government 
which he represented. . . . 

“Tt is possible to make a large reduction in 
the taxes of the people. . . . I especially 
recommend a decrease om earned incomes. 
The amusement and educational value of 
moving pictures ought not to be taxed. . . . 
Another reform which is urgent in our fiscal 
system is the abolition of the right to issue tax- 
exempt securities . . . all the wealth of the 
nation ought to contribute its fair share to the 
expenses of the nation.” 


My Own Opinion 
I am going to pause a moment here, because 
this part of the President’s speech seems to me 


so fair—and so important—that I can not| 


help commenting upon it. I have never seen 
any reason why any man—or any woman— 
who worked early and late, long and hard, to 
earn his or her daily bread should be taxed in 
the same measure for those earnings as the man 
or woman who lived upon an inherited income; 
still less why some unearned incomes, invested 
largely in tax-exempt securities, should escape 
almost scot-free! And while it may seem at 
first glance disproportionate to mention such a 
subject as motion pictures in the same breath 
with this other question of national magnitude, 
I believe that if you will think the matter over 
carefully, you will agree with me that it is not. 
They reach all ages and all classes; more than 
schools, more than pulpits, more than lectures 
or plays or concerts—because, inevitably, all 
these great channels of enlightenment reach 
more restricted groups—they serve and serve 
and serve. Like some other public servants 
they have not and do not always serve wisely 
and well, but that in no way detracts from their 
intrinsic value, their immeasurable scope of 
usefulness. It would be hard to find a woman 
who has been less of a movie-fan than I, and 
perhaps I may venture to say that among our 
intimate acquaintance there are not many who 
have been more earnest students of history. 
And yet, considering this fall alone, the movies 
I have seen have taught me countless facts 
which I never knew before, and which I has- 
tened to have Peter learn in the same way. 

“Our National Government—” went on Mr. 
Coolidge—“is not doing as much as it legit- 
imately can to promote the welfare of the 
people. . . . For purposes of national uni- 
formity we ought to provide, by constitutional 
amendment and appropriate legislation, for a 
limitation of child labor, and in all cases under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government a minimum wage law for 
women. .-. ” 

On the same day that this message was 
delivered, a constitutional amendment giving 
Congress power to limit or prohibit Child 
Labor was proposed in the Senate, and also one 
for uniform marriage and divorce laws through- 
out the United States; and a few days later 
Senator Curtis of Kansas introduced the so- 
called Equal Rights amendment, sponsored by 
the National Woman’s Party, which reads, 
“Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and every place 
subject to its jurisdiction.” The fate of all 
these amendments is naturally being awaited 
with very great eagerness by women all over 
the country, and you may be very sure that 
the instant that action is taken on any or all 
of them I will let you know. 

The Republican National Committee- 
woman from New Hampshire, Mrs. 
Glessner, is an intimate friend of mine, so I 
naturally took an even greater personal interest 
in the meeting of the Republican National 
Committee than I might have done if this had 
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I Want More JSunket: 


Here is one food of which you can give 
children all they want—in fact, you really 
should; because Junket is simply healthful 
MILK in a more appetizing form. 


Try This 
Raspberry Junket Ambrosia 


1 pkg. Raspberry Junket Powder 
1 pint milk 

4g cupful shredded pineapple 

\& Ib. marshmallows 

Shredded cocoanut 


Cut the marshmallows in quar- 
ters with shears, put a few 
pieces in the dessert glasses 
with a sprinkling of cocoanut. 
Dissolve the Junket_ Powder in 
the slightly warmed milk and 
fill the glasses. Let set until 
firm. Chill, Mix the pine- 
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There are many strong, sturdy boys and 
girls that have been nourished all through the 
growing period with the valuable aid of Junket. 

One mother writes, “My children were plainly under- 
nourished because they simply would not drink milk. I 
was greatly distracted until | remembered Junket such as 
I had when a child. I tried it with them and, to my utter 
delight, they fell in love with it from the first dish! 

I wish all mothers could know what a great help Junket 
is as a health food for children.” 

Junket is equally good for the whole family. It is ex- 
tensively used as a light, nutritious dessert. 

A single Junket Tablet added in making ice cream 
produces a rich velvety texture to the cream.and requires 
less sweet cream. Try it. 

Junket Tablets—10 in a package, 15¢—can be.had at 
any grocery or drug store. 

Junket Powder is the same product but in more con- 
venient form with pure sugar, flavor, etc., already added. 
Comes in 6 different flavors, 15c a package. If your 
grocer hasn't it he can easily get it if you ask him to. 

Send four cents in stamps and grocer’s name and 
address and we will mail samples of both Tablets and 
Powder. Ask for free copy of Illustrated Recipe Booklet. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

not been the case. The day after her arrival in 
Washington I had a luncheon for her that was 
a real G.O.P. jubilee, with Mrs. Wallace, the 
wife of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mrs. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Lenroot, Mrs. Moses, Mrs. 
Oddie, and Mrs. Bartlett (the wife of the 
Assistant Postmaster General) among the 
other guests. We had small celluloid ele-~ 
phants tied with red, white, and blue ribbons 
at each service plate, and the place-cards were 
little “ships of state”; while the floral decora- - 
tions consisted of three gilt baskets, filled with 
red and white flowers, and tied with deep-blue 
gauze ribbons. 


The Press Club Luncheon 


The following Monday ali the National Com- 
mittee-women already in- Washington were 
the guests of honor of the Woman’s National 
Press Club, and they certainly were a most 
attractive group of women. All our guests of 
honor were asked to make brief speeches, and 
they responded very aptly and wittily to the 
demands made upon them, revealing all sorts 
of tastes and talents which made them doubly 
interesting. Miss Dorothy Cunningham of 
Indiana is a_ skilled contractor, who has 
proved extremely successful as a road-builder. 
Mrs. George Orvis of Vermont is the Mayor of 
Manchester. Mrs. Hocker of Missouri is the 
only woman who has ever been given a civic 
decoration. Mrs. Warren of New Mexico does 
her campaigning in Spanish as well as English, 
being blessed with bilingual ability, as the 
descendant of original Spanish grandees. Mrs. 
Patterson of North Carolina and Mrs. Cald- 
well of Virginia were deliciously amusing over 
the tribulations of Republicans in the Demo- 
cratic Solid South. Mrs. Leonard Wood of 
Pennsylvania, the National Assistant Vice-_ 
Chairman; Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton of 
Ohio, Vice-Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Edson of California, and Mrs. 
Livermore of New York, who are also on the 
Executive Committee, were all present, and 
all made brief addresses. 

Altogether it was a most delightful occasion, 
and I am looking forward with hardly less 
pleasure to the Democratic Convention next 
month, for of course the Press Club, being 
an absolutely nonpartisan organization, will 
entertain the Democratic ladies, too, and 
again I shall have the pleasure of taking a 
committee-woman from my own state who is 
an intimate friend. ; 

The Republican committee-women are ap- 
pointed by the National Committeemen— 
one from each state—and have acted so far as 
associate members on the National Committee, 
being privileged to “stop, look, and listen” and 
even to talk, in the meetings, but not to vote. 
This seems to me a great mistake, and I am 
glad to say that a resolution was adopted 
during the session here directing the Rules 
committee to propose to the Convention that 
the National Committee be composed of one 
man and one woman irom each state; for only 
by working in this way, I believe, can the co- 
operation of all workers, irrespective of sex, 
attain the best results for a country which is 
certainly equally dear to men and women 
alike. — 

And now Congress is taking a recess, and 
conventions have suspended their activities, 
and the boys are home for the holidays; so 
I am too busy seeing them through their 
various parties to give or go to any myself. 
But I have a “hunch’’—to close, as well as to © 
begin, with the subject of hunches—that, out 
of the fulness of your own happy experience 
with your children, you will agree with me 
when I tell you that, taken all in all, this is 
more fun than anything else I ever do! 

A happy New Year to you! 

Always affectionately yours, 


“Fomcee Pothitiisar Jean per — 





Dressmaking Lesson 
{Continued from page 59) 


Turn facing to wrong side, baste edge firmly, 
press well, and catch-stitch inner edge to inter- 
facing. The lower edge of the coat should be 
finished as in Fig. 5. 

The pocket showing simply a slit can be 
worked out as shown in the lesson for October, 
1923. The strip for the pocket may be 
inserted under the facing at lower edge of the 
slit and stitching be made through the coat 





3 of an inch from the slit. The upper edge 
of the pocket may then be stitched to the coat 
3 of an inch above the slit. The seams of the 
pocket are stitched, edges overcast, and edges 
of the slit caught together before pressing. 
Each end of the pocket should have a bar-tack. 

For a lap-pocket, line the lap, turn and 
stitch outer edge; press; place right side of 
lap to right side of coat with raw edges to line 
for a slit (Fig. 7). Place one edge of pocket to 
lower edge of slit (Fig. 8); stitch both to place, 
cut slit and turn seams through to wrong side, 
baste, and press. Place lower edge of pocket 
to edge of lap; stitch across; stitch seams of 
pocket (Fig. 9); overcast and press (Fig. 10). 

Baste and stitch shoulder, and underarm 
seam, and also seam of sleeve; line and place 
cuff; stitch to sleeve, turn in edge and catch- 
stitch to sleeve. The edge of sleeve should 
have a bias strip of muslin like lower edge of 
coat. Place, stitch and press facing of collar. 

Baste and stitch outside edge of collar 
to coat. Turn in edge of collar facing and edge 
of coat facing so they just meet; slip-stitch 
these edges very carefully (Fig. 3). The re- 
maining edge of the collar may be hemmed to 
the lining when it is placed. 

Gather the fulness of the sleeve to fit the 
armhole (use two rows of gathers); fasten 
thread so it will not slip. Dampen and place 
over small tailor cushion and shrink out the 
fulness in the seam (Fig. 6). 

Place the lining in the back of the coat first, 
laying the fold at the neck to make neck lines 
the same, tack to shoulder and underarm 
seam (Fig. 5) and baste to armhole. Slip-stitch 
lining to facing, hem to shoulder and underarm, 
then hem to bottom (Fig. 5). 

Tack lining to seams of sleeves, hem at 
bottom, and place sleeves in armhole; stitch 
and press; then hem sleeve lining to armhole. 
Fig. 5 shows how this should be done. 
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The GRISWOLD 
Combination Meat and Food 


Chopper has steel knives that 
cut with a sharp, clean stroke 


HE is a combination meat and food chopper 
which you will thoroughly enjoy using. Every 
bit of food, from meat to nuts, put into the chop- 
per is evenly cut, without squeezing, into just the 
right size pieces and is delivered at the front of 
the chopper—where it belongs. 


Instead of being a messy, juice-dripping grinder 
that crushes the food and leaks juices at the 
handle-end, it is a scientifically, yet simply, con- 
structed chopper with self-sharpening, reversible 
steel knife and three different size reversible steel 
plates—easily taken apart for.cleaning. 


Griswold cooking utensils are all built with 
strength and simplicity in every part. They are 
so durable that they last for years and years. It 
is quite a common occurrence to have Griswold 


Cast Iron Skillets and Dutch Ovens handed down 


from one generation to another. 


Ask to see a Griswold Combination Meat and 
Food Chopper in any hardware or house-furnish- 
ing department. If your dealer cannot show you 
one, write to us for names of dealers who carry 
Griswold cooking utensils. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Dept. B-1, Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum 
Extra Finished Cooking Utensils, Waffle 
Irons, Food Choppers, Safety Fill Tea 
Kettles, Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 
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A Way to Make 


Girls at Home or in Business 
Married Girls 
Busy Housewives and Mothers 


E have a way for all of you to earn extra money in your free mo- 
ments. Don’t waste your leisure but use it to add to your income. 


Have you money enough to accomplish all that you are planning 
to do this year?—for the new frocks, the emergency bills, the study- 
courses, for living expenses or perhaps for some little pet extravagances 
which otherwise you might not feel you could afford? 


Whatever you need, you can easily earn the money for it, in an easy, 
pleasant, dignified way, as our members do. 


Join the Rainbow Club 


We want you too to enjoy the money-making oyportunities of the 
Club and its attractive gifts. I hope you won’t uclay in sending the 
coupon which will enable me to write to you about our plans. Every 
day that you hesitate means dollars drifting away that might easily 
be yours. 


No experience is needed and no previous training. You have 
nothing to lose, in any case; but a splendid opportunity for profit is 
awaiting you. Fill in and mail the coupon or write me a letter to- 
day, telling me all about your needs. 


Director, The Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me information about your spare-time 


money-making plan without obligation to me. 


City 
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Peacock Feathers 
(Continued from page 22) 


French ancestry—that, and the darkness of 
their eyes. 

But Mimi’s beauty was quite gloriously 
Irish, by way of, I found, her maternal great- 
grandmother. Her cheeks at that moment 
were flaming, and under the lights her hair 
flamed. ; 

“Do you wonder that Andy is crazy about 
her?”’ Bernice was saying in my ear. 

I did not wonder that anybody was crazy 
about her. I wished that Bernice would not 
talk to me. I wanted just to sit and feast my 
eyes on Mimi. 

Then Lionel’s voice broke in. “They are 
asking me to read our play, Jerry. And I read 
like a fish; so I’ve told them you'll do it.” 

It seemed to me that a perfect battery of 
eyes were turned on me, but I managed to say, 
“We can’t read the whole of it; it isn’t 
finished.” 

“T know, but we’ve got the outline, and the 
big third act is all written. We can try it on 
these helpless infants when we come home 
from the Bradleys’. If they don’t like it, they 
can go to bed.” 
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[HERE were ten guests besides Lionel and 
me. With our hostess, we made thirteen 
at the table. 
Bernice was much disturbed. “Something 
will happen to some of us, you see if it doesn’t! 
And it will probably be Mimi. She can’t miss 


_|it, with her peacock feathers and thirteen at 


table. She laughs at me when I say such 
things, but look at the awful luck she’s had 
with her grandfather dying—and all that.” 

She caught herself up as Olga turned a little 
toward us, and changed the ending of her 
speech skilfully. 

“Well, thank Heaven, there won’t be thir- 
teen of us.in the cars. Andy Fuller will drive 
six, and Drake four, and the rest will go in 
Scott Selden’s car. Iam going with Scott. Far 
be it from me to ride behind Andy when he’s 
got Mimi on the front seat!” 

Remembering the episode of the afternoon, 
it seemed to me surprising that Mimi should 
ride with Andy. But she did, wrapped in a 
wonderful cloak with a fur collar which came 
up to her eyebrows. 

It was just as she was stepping into the car 
that she turned and saw me. 

“Aren’t you going to ride with us?” she 
asked. ‘We've plenty of room for him, haven’t 
we, Andy?” ; 

Andy nodded, and before I knew it I was ~ 
sitting on one of the small folding seats in 
Andy’s seven-passenger car, with two pretty 
girls—the Ammidon twins—in the tonneau, 
and a stocky little youth, Girard Sylvester, 
on the other small seat. 

I was just behind Mimi, so near that by 
leaning forward a little in the dark I could 
touch my cheek to the fur of her collar. I could 
hear her low laugh—the things she said to 
Andy. 

“T haven’t forgiven you, Andy,” floated back 
to me, “but I’d rather have you drive me than 
Drake or Scott Selden.” 

“Thank you. Bernice says she wouldn’t 
trust me when I’ve got you beside me.” 

“T would trust you, always—as a driver.” 

I felt that I ought not listen, that I ought toa 
talk to the Ammidon twins. But they seemed 
absorbed in the little Sylvester chap. So once 
more Mimi’s words floated back. 

“I do like you, Andy. And the things you 
do for me are—wonderful. But I won’t stand 
being bossed. I never have been. I never 
will be.” 

“That’s why I—love you.” 

Again, in desperation, I turned to the twins 
and spoke of the beauty of the moon. 

But they cared nothing about the moon. 
Sylvester had left his seat and was sitting 
between them, and they were apparently 
entranced by some story he was telling. They 
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“Lawsy, dats easy. All yer do is 
cut de chickin in pieces. Den yer 
puts Snowdrif in de pan an when 
its hot yer puts in de pieces uv 
chickin which yer has done dipped 
in milk an rolled in flour. 

Yer lets it git a nice gol’en 
brown on one side, den yer turns 
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brown. Den yer salts it. (Many good 


cooks disagree with Sarah astowhbento salt). 


When yer cooks a chickin on er - 


gas stove yer puts de plate whut 
yer uses fer heatin de flatirons on 
under de frying pan, turns down 
de heat an lets it fry slow till its 
good an done. An if nesary, yer 
puts in mo Snowdrif.” 
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May we send you a copy of “‘Color Harmony in Window 
A prominent New York decorator prepared 
this handsome booklet, which is decorated in color. 
full of valuable suggestions for draping your windows, 
Send your address and 20c, 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 506 Clarendon Bldg., New York City 
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Orinoka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 























Fascinating drapery fabrics 
that never fade 


DO YOU LOVE COLORS ~ rich 
glowing colors that can be used at 
your windows to transform them into 
things of beauty and delight? Then 
indeed will you be enchanted with 
Orinoka draperies, for they are lovely 
and as charmingly colorful as you 
could wish, yet as practical to use as 
white. You can match the sunlight 
with glass curtains of gold, hang your 
bedroom with rose, or drape the 
library in peacock tones. But what- 
ever your decorative scheme may be, 
brilliantly gay or softly subdued, if 
the fabrics are Orinoka guaranteed the 
colors will hold. 


Neither washing nor sun affects in 
the least the colors in these Orinoka 
materials. Washing but renews their 
freshness, and not even the strongest 
sun can make them change. That is 


Draperies’? 


doors and for bed coverings. 
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because of the Orinoka special process 
of hand-dyeing the yarns before they 
are woven into cloth. If the mate- 
rials fade, the merchant from whom 
you bought them is authorized to 
replace the goods, or refund your 
money. Orinoka guaranteed mate- 
rials offer you an almost unlimited 
choice of both plain and patterned 
materials in weaves, colors and de- 
signs appropriate for any type of 
window. 


THE ORINOKA GUARANTEE 


is printed on the tag attached to every 
bolt of genuine Orinoka sunfast 
fabrics. Look for it when you buy. 


“These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure to 
sunlight or from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them with new 
goods or to refund the purchase price.” 
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‘| that hard little voice! 
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lent unwilling ears to my remarks, so I gave 
up in despair. 

Mimi was saying, ‘But when you do things 
as you did this afternoon—trying to make love 
to me, when you know how I hate it.” 

The world was, all at once, flooded with 
light. So this was why she had thrown her hat 
at him—why she had cried. 

“Tf you loved me,” Andy expostulated. 

“But I don’t. How many times must I tell 
your Why can’t we be just friends?” 

“Because I want more than that.” His_ 
voice was tense. ‘‘And I am going to have it, 
Mimi. You. can’t get away from me. You 
are—mine.’ $ 

I was listening now with all my ears. [ 
wanted to know what Mimi would say to 
this autocrat who claimed her. I played eaves- 
dropper unashamed. 

For a long time she said nothing, and Andy 
drove as if a thousand devils were pursuing. 
I began to realize what Bernice had meant. 
Yet always, in spite of his wild speed, he seemed 
to have the car under control. 

Then Mimi said, ‘That isn’t the way to 
make me care—to act like a Turk and a 


tyrant.” 
“Do you want to care, Mine’ : 
“Oh, well, perhaps. Everybody says it 


would-be the ideal thing.” 

I sat back in my seat, sick at heart. Oh, 
It seemed to me it 
could not belong to the girl with whom I had 
talked in the afternoon—to the woman of 
whom I had dreamed. 
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‘THE Bradleys’ house was more like a coun- 

try club than a private residence. It was 
part of a fashionable summer colony, and was 
furnished with a sumptuousness which seemed 
out of place in the heart of those wild moun- 
tains. Yet it was lovely, none the less—a sort 
of fairyland—and my heart quickened to the 
beat of the music. 

Lionel danced first with Olga, then earned 
her over to me. I'll confess that I felt sorry 
for her. She was ill at ease and showed it. 
I was ill at ease, but I did not show it. I was 
sure of that, for Lionel said afterward, 

“You might have been born to the ‘purple, 
Jerry.’ 

But I was not born to the purple. I had been: 
born in a parsonage, and the thing had left its 
marks upon me. I had not inherited, as those 
other young people had inherited, a ‘tradition 
of gayety. It was not until I danced with 
Mimi that all the stars sang. I knew then that 
I had never been young, that I had never been 
happy, that never before had I drunk of the 
wine of life so that it was warm in my veins, 
making me mad with the joy of it. : 

Then and there was born in me a fierce 
determination to win her. I did not know how 
I was going to do it. Without her my life 
would be wasted, my ambitions would go 
down in a crash. I would wander on, aimless, 
in an empty world! 

I am sure that Mimi did not have the least 
idea of my state of mind. She treated me in a 
comradely fashion, as she had treated me in 
the wood. She gave me three dances before 
the evening was over, cutting out one of Andy 
Fuller’s to do it, and I could see that he was 
seething. 

I did not go back in Andy’s car. Olga asked 
me to ride with her. She thought, I am sure, — 
that she was being kind to me, and that I felt 
as alien as she among those merrymakers. She 
could not know that I was at last recklessly 
one of them; that the Puritan in me had suc- 
cumbed to the Pagan; that I meant to grasp 
at happiness, at whatever sacrifice of previous 
scruples. I wanted to drink life from a brim- 
ming cup. 

I am afraid I was not very good company. 
My thoughts were with Mimi on that front 
seat with Andy Fuller, and I wondered what 
he was saying. 


With Seventy Different ‘Makes’ 


to choose from— 


Nearly One-Fourth of all Vacuum Cleaner Buyers 
Select The Grand Prize KUREKA 


HE superior clean- 
lige erviceior 
the Grand Prize 
Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner is unde- 
niably established and univer- 
sally accepted. 





For years it has been acknowl 
edged by the world’s authorities 
on scientific home-keeping and 
household sanitation that the 
Eureka embodies advantages 
which make it superior. 


Time after time their judgment 
has been publicly expressed in 
the form of Grand Prizes. or 
Highest Awards. In fact the 
Eureka has received more grand 
prizes and highest awards than 
any other electric cleaner of its 
type, irrespective of price. It 
has become known, and is now 
universally referred to, as “The 
Grand Prize Cleaner.” 


Its remarkable cleaning service 
is now accepted as a matter of 
fact in the court of highest 
o pinion—the thousands of 
women who use it in their 
daily housework. This unquali- 
fied acceptance was expressed 
by their overwhelming demand 
for the Grand Prize Eureka 
during the past year. 


EureEKA VaAcuUM CLEANER COMPANY, 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 
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Nearly a quarter - million 
Eurekas were purchased 
in this one year—or prac- 
tically one-fourth of all the 
electric vacuum cleaners 
sold under seventy different 
trade names. 
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That such a large percentage of 
electric cleaner buyers. single 
out and demand the Grand Prize 
Eureka is, in our opinion, fulland 
complete recognition that supe- 
rior cleaning service can be had 
at an extremely moderate price. 
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When a2t last we reached the camp, it was 
after two o’clock. I had expected, of course, 
that we would go at once to bed, but I did not 
know the nocturnal habits of Olga’s guests. - 

“We can sleep in the morning,” Lionel told 
me, “and they want the play, Jerry.” 

I found that “they” meant, specifica 
Katherine Merrill and Stiles Sanderson. They 
represented, it seemed, the literary element in 
Lionel’s list of acquaintances. Stiles had 
written some verse which had been published 
in magazines of the better class. Katherine 
had tried to write, and, having failed to do 
anything significant, she ‘had won a reputation 
for brilliancy by her ruthless criticism of the 
work of others. 

The Ammidon twins and Girard Sylvester 
decided not to sit up. They had made plans 
for an early morning fishing trip, and included 
in their plans were two house guests whom I 
have not mentioned—Jimmie Hancock and 
Luther Dean. They made no apologies for 
their desertion. Anne Ammidon was dead for 
sleep and confessed it without shame. 

“Run along, baby,” Lionel told her; “you are 
too young for such late hours—and, anyhow, 
Jerry’s play might go to your head.” 

“Tt isn’t my play,” I objected. 

“All the love scenes are yours,” he said. 
“You wouldn’t let me touch them.” 
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THE Danger Line on your teeth is just below the 
margin of the gums. It is where the protective 
enamel stops, and the soft, bony structure of the 
teeth is exposed. 


Mouth acids, formed by the fermentation of tiny 
food particles, attack this soft structure readily, 
causing Acid Decay. 


Decay at The Danger Line spreads rapidly, in- 
fecting the gums. Pus pockets or abscesses form 
around the roots of the teeth, and the poisonous 
products from these may be absorbed into the 
system, causing rheumatism, heart-disease and other 
serious conditions. 


For generations dentists and physicians have 
prescribed milk of magnesia as the best product 
available to neutralize mouth acidity and to prevent 
Acid Decay. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia, pleasantly flavored. Its use 
promptly neutralizes all mouth acids at The 
Danger Line and elsewhere, protecting the teeth 
from decay and the gums from disease. It also 
cleans and polishes the teeth beautifully, keeping 
them bright and attractive. 


No other tooth paste combines the same essen- 
tials. You can enjoy this complete tooth protection 
only by using Squibb’s Dental Cream. If your 
druggist cannot supply you, mail us the coupon 
with ten cents for a generous trial size tube. 

E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, New York 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858 


* 


SQUIBBS DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
P.O. Box 1215, City Hall Station, New York 


Enclosed lease find ten cents to cover cost of wrapping and 
mailing 1 generous size sample tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream. 
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Address 
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Copyright 1024, E. R. Sq uibb & Sons New York 
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Katherine Merrill looked at me. ‘You 
don’t mean that you are as old-fashioned as 
that?” 

“As what?” 

“As to attempt the romantic.” 

“T haven’t attempted it; I have achieved 
it,” I said lightly. 

"She did not know whether or not I was in 
earnest, nor did the rest of them, and I felt 
that I had scored a point by my daring. 

It was, as I have said, the day in which we 
worshipped at the shrines of Shaw and Pinero 
and Henry Arthur Jones. But Lionel and I 
had followed no model. We had flown high, 
and perhaps too high. We had taken the story 
of a man who, seeing the hope of his country 
in a return to democracy, applies it to his own 
life and becomes, as his grandfather was before 
him, a cobbler. By day he mends shoes, and at 
night he lives among his books and studies the 
stars. There comes to his little shop a summer 
visitor—a girl who wants her slippers mended. 
She is the ward of a rich aunt and has been 
brought up in luxury and idleness. The cob- 
bler falls in love with her, and the dramatic 
action is based on his fight to bring the girl to 
his own democratic point of view and to save 
her from a richer suitor. 


‘THE whole thing was, as I have intimated, 

crude—the effort of two boys who knew 
nothing of the stage. But there was imagina- 
tion in it, and now and then it struck twelve. | 
I had written the speech in the third act where 
the cobbler made his plea with the girl for a 
simpler life, and I had written with a pen of 
fire. 

It needed, however, more than a fast-driven 
pen to make the situation plausible. It needed, 
indeed, genius. Yet the work was strong in 
some parts. I have the old play now: I wish 
I had the boy’s fine fervor, as he dashed off 
the lines! 

My audience grouped itself about the hearth 
in a half-circle. Mimi was in Olga’s high- 
backed chair with the bearskin a background 
tor her beauty. Andy lay on the rug at her feet. 
Thus enthroned among the shadows—for there 
were only the candles and the light of the fire— 
Mimi took on a mysterious aspect. She 
seemed less a girl, more of a goddess. 

Olga had chosen a deep chair a little removed 
from the others. I think she slept while I read. — 
IT am sure she was not in the least interested. 

Standing on the hearth-rug, with a tall 
candle set on the mantel to light my manu- 
script, I began to read. Now and then, when 
a sentence was obscure, I lifted the candle. 
I was perfectly conscious of the picturesque- 
ness of my pose. I was conscious, too, of my 
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AIL the coupon below for our 

N / beautiful 50th Anniversary Book 
on Rugs and Home Decoration, 
America’s finest. Learn how to secure the 


harmonious one-tone and two-tone rugs 
recommended by leading decorators— 
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Blue 
Pattern 186 


This book describes the wonderful new 
Olson Process by which we reclaim likenew 
the materials in your old, or out-of- 
date RUGS, CARPETS, and 
clothing. Your materials are first 
washed, bleached, pickered, carded, 
combed, and then spun into the finest kind 
of rug yarn, and DYED any color. 

This yarnis then firmly woven on power 
looms into brand-new Olson Rugs that 
look and feel like the high grade Wilton 
and Chenille rugs. Every order is— 


Completed in One Week 


Your new rugs will be woven any 
size ot shape and seamless and 


Brown 
Pattern 687 


The new styles in decora- 
tion demand one- or two- 
tone rugs. You will find 
them in all the finest 
homes in New York, Chi- 
cago and other cities. 





Fashionable New Rugs 
From Your Old Materials 


Woven by Remarkable Patented Process 


reversible with the same smooth, lux- 
urious nap on both sides to give twice 
the wear. 

We can weave beautiful new Olson 
rugs from all kinds of oldrugs or carpets, 
or from a combination of all kinds of old 
rugs, carpets and clothing. Material re- 
claimed by the O/son Process defies detection. 

Your choice of 25 colors regardless of 
the colors in your materials: Taupe, 
Brown, Blue, Moss, Tete-de- 
Negre, Mole, Mahogany, Green, 
Mulberry. If you lack enough material 
we will be glad to help you out with 
new wool rug yarn at ¢ost. 


FREE TRIAL 


If for any treason whatsoever you arte 
not satisfied after using your rugs in your 
home, return them within a week and 
we will pay you liberally for your mate- 
rial. You cannot lose a penny. 


We Pay Express, Freight, or 
Parcel Post from all states. 


Beautiful Book on Rugs and Decorating 
Endorsed by America’s Leading Decorator, Dorothy Ethel Walsh. 


OLSON RUG CO., 28-44 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


The new Olson Rugs 
are in Overt a million 
homes, fine hotels 
and select clubs. 
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TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY 
age Olson Rug Co., 


Dept. G 23, 28-44 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please mail to me, FREE, your new 
book, *“‘Beauty and Harmony in the Home’’; 
your new Color Guides; and your Free 
Trial offer. 







50th Anniversary 


We celebrate our soth Birthday with the 
greatest rug values in all our history. For 
half a century this great national institu- 
tion has been conducted with old-fashioned 
honesty. And we pledge that this policy 
will be faithfully continued. 
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eyes. And the others would see me. 

I knew the speech almost by heart, and 
when I came to it, I gave it with all the power 
and passion in me. I was aware that Stiles 
Sanderson’s gray eyes were shining, behind his 
glasses; that Katherine Merrill was poised 
like a hawk ready to pounce. Andy Fuller 
did not lSok at me; he lay motionless on the 
rug at Mimi’s feet. Bernice and Lionel sat 
side by side on an oak settle, and her hand 
was in his. And Mimi, still as a statue, her 

- lips parted, leaned forward with intent face— 
listening. 

When I finished, there was applause, and 
Stiles Sanderson said, 

“Tt is very well done.” 

“How are you going to end it?” Bernice 
asked. 

“Oh, of course the cobbler will get the girl,” 
Katherine Merrill said, in her clear, high voice. 
“People must have a happy ending.” 

And then Mimi flung out: ‘Oh, I don’t 
want him to get her. It sounds all right in a 
play, but do you think a girl would be happy 
without any of the luxuries she loves? What 
could he give her—that would make up for 
them?” 

And I flung back at her: ‘The question is, 
what could she give him? Love doesn’t ask— 
it gives!” 

Andy Fuller sat up. “I agree with Mimi. 
Your man is a cad; and he is asking every- 
thing—”, 


| Peacock Feathers 
skill as a reader. I had inherited my father’s i 
gifts of a good voice and an impassioned man- 
ner. I felt that when Mimi heard that speech 
in the third act she would see me with new 


WE faced each other—two tall, young 
cockerels. ‘Real life isn’t like that,’ Andy 

went on. “Even if she had married him, do 
you think she would have loved him when she 
had to wash his dishes and cook his food? The 
thing is preposterous!”’ 

For the first time, hearing it set forth in his 
scornful voice, it seemed preposterous to me. 

“T told Jerry it wasn’t real life,” Lionel said, 
“but it seems to me pretty fine.” 

Stiles Sanderson agreed with him heartily. 
“Tt is fine. And what, after all, is real life?” 

“Oh, things that really happen, Stiles,” said 
Katherine. ‘You know that.” 

“Things can happen to our souls as well 
as to our bodies,” Stiles said. “It seems to 
me that Chandler has stripped his man and 
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; ee discussed it hotly after that, but I 
took n Cain ite. — feeli ti 
ake Rete hadauvesd oho cobbler si ples ] HE blanket you buy for your The same color, the same charm 
had fallen on dull ears. Mimi had not been bed must be warm, beautiful, prac- in Esmond Blanket Comfortables, 
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I saw Mimi glance at me and look away extra thick, deep nap that holds the harden, no matter how many times 
again, And her voice came with an edge of : h hed 
__ weariness. “I wonder if the rest of you areas| heat all through the night assures _ they are washed. 







tired as I am.” comfortable, restful-sleep. 
| Olga’s voice, heavy with sleep, said, “Do ) BR Esmond prices are reasonable and 
you know what time it is?” , The Esmond Bed Blanket patterns give you the most for your money in 
“T know I’m starved,” Lionel said. _ . A ‘ ‘ful A s f d aS B 
“Well, there’s everything in the refrig- in a wide variety of beautiful an service, beauty and convenience. Be 
} ,, Olga told him, “and Pll make some} practical color combinations atonce _ particular and be sure to see Esmond 
f coree. . ae : 
. We adjourned to the kitchen, and I helped make a room inviting and attractive Blankets before you buy. Your store 
Olga make the coffee. Mimi, with her train} and keepitin perfect decorative taste. has them. 
always in’ the way, cut bread for toast, Andy 
j broiled ne bacon, Bernice scrambled eggs, and Send roc for Esmond Doll Blanket. It will please your children and: show what 


the regt of the crowd set the table. Itseemed Esmond Quality is. The story of Bunny Esmond for children, free on request. 
all yéry fantastic to me. 
_ & was not hungry, and when they adjourned THESESMOND MILUS, ESMOND, R. I. 


the dining-room I did not follow them. I ; : 
ent out of doors where the wind blew chill. CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC., Selling Agents—New York City 
Light was creeping through the forests, but so Made in America 

faint was it that the trees seemed spectral, un- 
substantial. I walked under-them.. I:did not: 
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This is One of 200 Beautiful 
Gordon-Van Tine Homes 


You Can Buy Direct From Mill at Wholesale Prices 


MONG these modern, convenient, charming designsis your ideal home! 
And you can buy it at a cost surprisingly low through the Gordon- 


Van Tine system of quantity production and shipping direct from forest 
mills. We specialize on homes of from 5 to 9 rooms, furnish guaranteed 
highest quality materials, and are the only building concern that gives 


you a 20-year satisfaction guarantee! 200,000 pleased customers. 


The 4 Reasons Why We Save You Money 


You deal direct with manufacturer — our prices 3 
e are based on production cost, plus one small 
profit. We ship direct from our own mills to your 


railway station. 


2 We share with you the savingsmade in buying and 
e manufacturing due to our big volume of business. 


Highest Quality 
Material Guaranteed 


We furnish very finest materials 
obtainable, backed by our guar- 
antee of ‘‘Satisfaction or Money 
Back.’’ Forone guaranteed price, 
we ship all lumber, lath, shingles, 
doors, windows, trim, stairwork, 
hardware, paint, tinwork, nails, 
varnish and enamels. We guar- 
antee there will be no extras. We 
do not ship cement, lime, brick or 
plaster. These you buy locally. 


We sell only for cash. There are no bad debts 
e or long-time credits to add to your costs. 


The Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut system gives 


e you all savings of machine labor over hand la- 


Ready-Cut Saves 
Lumber and Labor 


We saw, cut and fit all parts 
possible by machinery. This saves 
expensive hand-sawing when you 
build—cuts laborcosts as much as 
30%. It also saves 18% lumber 
waste. Parts come marked same 
as blue-print plan. Construction 
is strong, accurate and unbeliev- 
ably fast. The homes are perma- 
nent, year-round houses. They 
conform to all city building codes. 


bor and does not restrict the type of house. It saves 
you the 18% of lumber usually wasted. 


Financing, Plans and 
Building 

Wedonot finance homesnorbuild 
homes. Our plans are not for sale, 
but are given free when materials 
are ordered. We guarantee safe de- 
livery, ship subject to yourinspec- 
tion; you pay after materials are 
received and proven satisfactory. 
Four Big Mills— Davenport, Ia.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Chehalis, Wash.; 
Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship from 
mill nearest you. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 


1865S 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


310 Case Street 


Customers write us 
that our direct-from- 
millsystem saved from 
$200 to $1,500 


Send for Book of 
200 Home Plans 


Shows photos and floor 
plans of city and farm 
homes, bungalows, Colo- 
nial Homes, 3 to 10 rooms. 
Full facts about prices, 
specifications,architectur- 
alservice. Alsoask forour 
books of **Farm Build- 
ings’’ and ‘‘5,000 Build- 
ing Material Bargains.”’ 


Our 20-Year 
Guarantee 


Withthehomeyou 
select, you get an 
iron-clad 20-Year 
Guarantee—backed 
by our resources of 
over $1,000,000. We 
are the only concern 
in the building busi- 
ness issuing such 
a guarantee. 


March 1924 Good Housekeeping 


Davenport, Iowa 


We Sell Lumber 
and Millwork 











Convenience 
Features 
Built-in 
kitchen cases, 
linen closets, 
large clothes 
closets, and 
many other 
features. 





Home No. 529—6 Roome=Matertale 
In our Book of Plans you $2 ] ] 9 


will find homes of every 
type, bungalows, cottages, 
two-story houses — modern, practical and 
moderately priced. 


Home No. 612—6 Rooms=Materials 
Wherever a Gordon-Van 
Tine Home is built it isthe $2 98 
outstanding home of the 
community — admired forits beauty 
in both exterior and interior. 






Write or Mail Coupon 


ee ee 


; i Gordon-Van Tine Company i 
AG ie _material at 310 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 
wholesale in any quan- ; ‘ 
tity. Let us figure your i I am interested and expect to : 
bills and give you low- i Build 
est prices. CO Build a........ +++ sees eee e eee eeees estelereiaate 
Garages—$90 and up. i oO Repair A was seve Simiw aie e's. sincmasieseWlabelene 0:6\6\n 0, ohpekerm i 
Summer Cottages— MH Send me proper catalog. | 
1 to 6 rooms; well i r 
planned; inexpensive. i Names. «aries de tee crea) siete 68 ack 0.0 eres hae tele en i 
Write! 
i IcAGPOSS arceth -s.ie ia passe ansgetsl’s ere vw! .que $s peso iepecae i 
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Peacock Feathers 


know. where I was going. I only knew that 
my mind was in a turmoil; that the events of 


the day had crowded in upon me until I was 


tense with conflicting emotions: 4 : 

Then through the silence of the wood a voice 
called, “Jerry.” 

I turned and saw Mimi coming toward me. 
Suddenly the ghostly forest seemed to enfold 
us. Only with an effort could I keep myself 
from holding out my arms to her, so confident 
did I feel that I had drawn her to me. 

“Jerry,” she said breathlessly, as she came 
up, “what made you run away from the 
others?” 

“What made you?” 

“T don’t know.” She was gazing at me in a 
half-dazed fashion. ‘I—looked for you, and 
you weren’t there—and I came to find you.” 

“And now that you have found me—what?” 

“T want you to go back with me—it is 
freezing out here, and everybody is drinking 
coffee—”’ She stopped, then went on hur- 
riedly: “But I didn’t come to say that. I— 
loved your play, Jerry.”” She was close to me 
and laid her hand on my arm. 

I laid my own hand over it. “Yet you 
laughed at it.” 

“No! But it was so true that I hated it 
. . . Love might be like that, Jerry, if there 
were any men in the world like your cobbler.” 

I stood looking down at her. ‘There might 
be a man.” 

“No, no! Oh, what do you know about men? 
And you ought not to write of the kind who 
don’t exist. You’ll make women think that 
some day they may meet them, and the kind 
they meet are—Andy Fullers!” 

She flung his name at me with scorn. I was 
surprised at her frankness. Yet I will say- this, 
that then and ever after she was frank with me. 

“Why not let the Andy Fullers go?” 

“Oh, Andy is the apple on the tree in this 


' Garden of Eden. He’s always tempting me. 


T adore the things he does for me, and I should 
miss them dreadfully if he didn’t do them.” 

“Would you miss—him?” 

“T don’t know, Jerry. Iam afraid I should.” 

We stood there in the spectral forest, staring 
at each other. 

At last Mimi said: “Oh, let’s goin. They'll 
be looking for us.” 

They were looking for her—or, at least, 
Andy Fuller was. He came upon us suddenly, 
and when he saw her with her hand on my arm, 
anger leaped into his eyes. But his voice was 
unruffled. 

“JT thought you were lost, Mimi.’’ 

“No. I came out to tell Jerry that I liked 
his play.” It was her defiance, flung in answer 
to that look in his eyes. 

Again the flame leaped up, but he still kept 
his voice to that unruffled note. ‘Well, why 
didn’t you tell him in a warmer place? You’d 
better get back to the fire. And everybody 
is going to bed.” 

“Oh, why go to bed,” she demanded, “‘when 
the day is just beginning? I could stay out 
here forever.” 


THE dawn had come upon us, flooding the 
forest with rose light, and in the midst of that 
effulgence, Mimi, with her burnished hair and 
shimmering gown, seemed a figure of almost 
unearthly beauty. 

And now Andy turned to me: “TI should 
think you might have known, Chandler,” he 
said with a touch of insolence, “that it is too 
cold for her here.” 

Before I could answer, Mimi interposed. 
“Jerry had nothing to do with it. I came be- 
cause I wanted to come. I shall go in when 
I want to go.” 

I expected to see the flame burst into a 
conflagration, but I was disappointed. Quite 
unexpectedly Andy laughed. “I adore you 
when you are angry, Mimi. But I am not 
going to have you die on our hands with pneu- 
monia. If you don’t come in, I’ll carry you.” 

She protested, “Andy!” But I saw, with a 


~ sinking heart, that she was not offended, and 
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Your °House 
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~are they Sunny 
and Cheerful 


HE ATMOSPHERE OF YOUR HOME may be 
an invitation to contentment and com- 


f fort, its entrance the gate to hospitality, 
i each of its rooms a gracious haven from worldly 
y care—but it cannot give that sense of complete 
t 


hermony if the window shades are cracked or 
feded, wrinkled or torn. 


Immaculate new shades, toned to harmonize with 
your decorative scheme, give your home a touch 
of smartness, a grooming that nothing else can 
give. Look at your shades today. Are you proud 
of them? 
| é .. and at your dealer's insist on HARTSHORN 
quality in koth shade rollers and shade fabrics— 
it is the surest way to get perfect shade service. 







A= SHADE 
<ZPRODUCTS 


F Established 1860 
ROLLERS ~ SHADE FABRICS 
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—the beautiful 





fo ok for this Mark 


it's your assurance of getting 
more than you actually pay for! 


Sure Evidence of 
Sanitrox Quality 
If by accident 
a Sanitrox utensil 
boils dry it is not 
seriously injured, 
let alone con- 
sumed by the gas 
flame 





Ware 


Glistening Metal-Glass ona Heart of Steel 


and durable 


Snowy-white ware bearing the Sanitrox trade-name is made 
in a great modern plant—one of the largest in the world devoted 
entirely to the manufacture of high grade enameled cooking, 
household, and hospital utensils. The start was made 34 years 
ago. 


Sanitrox stands for more than ““‘white enameled ware.” It 
stands for the pride of men who have spent a lifetime develop- 
ing the finest to be had in utensils for the home—pots and pans 
and pitchers that are not only beautiful to look at, but prac- 
tical to use, as well as a downright economy to own. 


Every Sanitrox utensil is built on a solid steel base. But be- 
cause metals affect foods, these sturdy utensils are three sep- 
arate times coated with a tough, elastic metal-glass, three times 
heated to a glowing white heat. Changes in temperature cannot 
affect Sanitrox. Their shining surface is china-smooth and almost 
diamond-hard. Impervious even to odors; absolutely proof against 
food acids. Clean and easy to keep clean. You will find Sanitrox 
just what we call it—‘the beautiful and durable ware.” 


* Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
Onyx Ware—the 
Standard for all 


Send for interesting free booklet on Sanitrox Cooking Utensils 


For over a genera- 
tion the design of this 
ware—mottled white on 
brown—has been famil- 
jar in thousands of 
homes here and abroad. 
Onyx wareis ofthesame 
high quality as Sani- 
. trox ware, but because 
®, of manufacturing advan- 
tages, slightly lower in 
price. 


This oval dish- 
pan is one of 
the many pop- 
ular Onyx 
ware utensils, 
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there was the faint echo in my ears of Uncle 
Jerry’s advice, “Make yourself her master.” 

Mimi walked back to the house beside Andy, 
and I followed. The rose had faded from the 
sky, and the world was gray. 


3 


ROM that time on, Andy Fuller was my 

enemy. He had, of course, no definite 
cause for grievance, but he was conscious, I 
think, of some subtle influence which I came 
to exert over Mimi. And I, too, was conscious 
of it. It was marvelous that it should be so. 
But she was always kinder to me than to any 
of the others. She gave to me what seemed to 
me an adequate explanation: 

“T am always having to oppose my will to 
Andy. You are as restful as a calm after a 
storm.” 

She liked to be with me, and we often walked 
and rode together. I told her something of 
my life in the parsonage, yet I am sure she 
never saw it as bare as it was in reality, nor 
ourselves so poor. My fancy painted it, as it 
painted all things, with a full brush. 

It was at this time that I began to build 
the gigantic structure of self-deception which 
was to work such havoc in my life. I saw 
Mimi’s future and mine in a glamourous haze, 
in which we lived on Uncle Jerry’s ranch as in 
some ancient feudal castle. That Uncle Jerry 
must die before my dreams could come true 
did not weigh upon me. The ranch was, in 
effect, mine. I saw Mimi as the chatelaine, 
with a retinue of servants. I saw her at one 
end of a festive board, dispensing hospitality. 
I saw her in the saddle, riding with me across 
the saffron mesas and up the purple hills. Isaw 
her in a high-backed chair like Olga’s, with its 
black bearskin, listening while I read the plays 
which would make me famous. 

It was this dream which gave me confidence. | 
I came to my love not as a poor parson’s son, 
but as the heir of Uncle Jerry. I might, I 
argued, be dealing in futures—and in very 
indefinite futures—but we were both young. 
We could wait. All the great lovers of history 
had been constant; all the great heroines— 
Héloise, and Juliet, and Francesca. 

Oh, the dreams of a boy! And of sucha boy! . 
I could weep as I remember him! 

Lionel and I worked in the mornings on our 
play, and I worked sometimes late into the 
night. I counted every moment lost that was 
not spent with Mimi or at my desk. 

The play came at last to be my play. Lionel 





neglected it more and more in his very active 
pursuit of Bernice—or, perhaps, it might be 
put, in her pursuit of him. Anyhow, the 
wooing became fast and furious, and on the 
tenth day after my arrival the engagement 
was announced. 

Olga gave a party in honor of it. The 
Bradleys were invited, and other people from 
the summer colony. It was a dinner-party, 
with the rugs up afterward in the living-room 
for dancing. 

Andy Fuller ordered from Tiffany’s a present 
for Bernice. It came one morning when we 
were having our midday breakfast. It was a 
golden bottle for scent, set with pearls and 
hung on a long gold chain. 

Bernice was in raptures, and Andy was the 
hero of the moment. And now with Bernice’s 
gift from Tiffany’s came a brooch for Mimi— 
a tiny jeweled peacock in a circle of diamonds. 
I do not know when he gave it to her, but she 
wore it for the first time the night of the din- 
ner-party, and for the first time I saw her in 
white—a sheer lace dancing-frock—with Andy’s 
pin the only spot of color. 

Everybody exclaimed over the pin. 

“Of course, he shouldn’t have done it,” 
Mimi explained calmly, “but he says that it 
is an advance bridesmaid’s present; that 
there is no reason why the bride should have. 
everything. 

I am sure they all felt she was going to 
| marry him, and that the pin was the sign and 
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The business of getting meals 
With the help of a Sellers Kitchen Cabinet 


FTER ALL, it is a business. And, 
like any otherbusiness, this getting 
of mealsthree times aday becomes easi- 
er when done with proper equipment. 


Inamodernkitchen, plannedaround 
a Sellers Kitchen Cabinet, daily routine 
is conducted in a businesslike way. 
There is no confusion. There is no 
“helter-skelter.” This time-saving work 
center is equipped with many unusual 
conveniences. It provides a place for 
thethingsyou need. It anticipatesyour 
wants. It saves your time, your nerves, 
your health, your strength. And, inci- 


dentally, you serve better meals. 


A kitchen without a Sellers is like a 
business office without a typewriter. 
Is it wise to “get along” without one 
when the cost is so moderate? 


See These Free Kitchen Plans 
by Prominent Architects 


In our new booklet, “Your Kitchen 
as It Should Be,” we show the many 
different Sellers models and fully de- 
scribe the “Fifteen Famous Features.” 
In addition, this book contains a series 
of the very newest kitchen arrange- 
ments, designed by Schmidt, Garden 
& Martin, eminent Chicago architects. 
Mail the coupon for a copy of this 
book. See these ideas before you 
O. K. the plans for your new home 
or remodeled kitchen. 


Meanwhile, visit the Sellers dealer 
in your territory and have him show 
you the cabinets, and demonstrate the 
“Fifteen Famous Features.” 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY, Elwood, Indiana 
Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


SELLERS 


ec ilT CHEN 


CABINETS 


“The Best Servant in Your House” 





«“KlearFront’’ 


42% more white porceliron 
working surface 





68. JZ 
G. I. Sellers & Sons Company 
Elwood, Indiana 





Gentlemen: Please send me at once a free copy 
of your new book, “Your Kitchen as It Should 


Be 2 
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Sketches from Paris or the Riviera—their 
styles are here in the patterns of one great fashion house 





The mode of the knee 
deep flounce, modified 
to American taste, you 
find in Butterick patterns 
Nos. 5093, 5105, 5027. 





Thetube silhouette inthe 
front closing coat dress 
and the hip length cape 
are seen in Butterick pat- 
terns Nos. 5056, 5060, 


5105 





The cape and capette are worn at 
the fashionable European water- 
ing places, the beltless frock and 
the little shoulder scarf appear, 
the circular flounce adorns the 
slender silhouette—and you want 
those very styles in your own 
Spring wardrobe. 

To secure them for you our 
experts were in Paris when they 
were launched. Experts from 


Easiest of all patterns to use 


Because the Deltor shows you which 
pieces to put together first and exactly 
how to put them together, Butterick 
patterns are easier to use than any other. 
Step by step the Deltor shows you just 
how to make that garment. You are 
certain of success. 





Butterick’s Paris staff go to the 
Riviera, to Southern France, 
wherever fashionable people 
meet; swiftly they send word of 
the new styles. Deftly each suc- 
cessful mode is translated into 
your familiar pattern. And all 
the secrets.of its making are set 
down in the Deltor, that you may 
know the cleverest way to cut it 
out, put it together, and finish it. 


Every detail of finish 
clearly shown 


Because the finish of your dress is all- 
important, the Deltor shows you exactly 
how to handle each detail in the newest 
way. You give your costume a perfec 
tion of finish that other patterns fail to 
provide for. 


This pattern really saves material 


Ordinary patterns give one, or at 
most two, general cutting layouts. 
Butterick with the Deltor gives 
you an individual cutting layout 
for your size and view, laid on 









TOGETHER - FINS) 
q 
RICK PAT RNS 


the very width material you are 
using. By exactly meeting your 
particular needs it saves you 
14 to 1% yards in everything you 
make. 


TO APPLV 
FUR BANDING 









Professional 
putting together 











Best materials 
for the design 





__ FOR PLAIN MATERIALS 


_FOR PLAID’} MATERIALS" 


Saves material 
by an individual 
cutting layout 





De 





Thenew style of the scarf 
frock thatis soin fashion 
you will find in Butterick 
patterns Nos. 5066, 


5118, 5119. 





The long tunic mode is 
well adapted to the 
American figure, and 
very becoming. Ask for 
Butterick patterns Nos. 
5036, 5109, 4878. 








BUTTERICK PATTERNS WITH THE DELTOR 
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the seal of their understanding with each other. 
But my heart was like lead. Either way, the 
thing seemed unspeakable—if she married him, 
or if, with no expectation of-marrying him, she 
would accept such a gift from him! 

It was when the evening was half over that 
I had a dance with her. All the windows were 
open wide, and the moonlight streaming in 
seemed to dim the candles. 

“T have never seen such a moon,” I said, 
as I guided her among the whirling couples; 
“the night is wonderful!” 

She looked up at me. “Let’s go out in it, 
Jerry.” Her voice was so low that I had to 
lean down to catch her words. ‘I—I want to 
talk to you. I must talk to you.” 

With burning cheek and beating heart I 
followed her, catching up her cloak which lay 
on a chair. 

We made our way across the road and 
entered the forest. The carpet of pine needles 
was like a clean floor for Mimi’s silver slippers. 
The air was so still that we seemed to be float- 
ing in a golden sea. 

: os told you,” I said, “that it was wonder- 
ul. 

“Oh,” Mimi said, “is anything wonderful?” 
She spoke hurriedly, sharply. I was aware of 
her agitation. 

“What is it?” I asked. “What has hap- 
pened?” 

“Jerry,” she said, and flung out her hands 
in a little gesture of despair, “I have promised 
to marry Andy. And I don’t know why I 
did it.” 

I stared at her, unbelieving. “No,” I said, 
“no! You couldn’t do such a thing. You don’t 
love him.” 

“T love what he does for me,” she said. 
“And today, when he gave me the brooch, I— 
I wanted it. Does that sound silly, Jerry? 
But I did. And I knew if I accepted it that it 
would tie me to him. Yet—I took it.” 

I did a thing then that I wondered afterward 
I had dared to do. I bent over her and took 
the brooch from her dress. She struggled a 
little, and I held her while I unfastened it. 

“Jerry!” she said; ‘Jerry!’ 

But I had it in my hand. “You are going 
to give it back to him. Oh, do you think I 
shall let you sell yourself for a thing like that?” 

“Give it to me,” she said in a strange little 
voice. 

I put both of my hands on her shoulders. 
“TY will not—until you promise. I shall keep 
it—and you can go back; and if he asks for it— 
you can tell him that he can come—and get it!” 

I was absolutely reckless. It seemed to me 
at the moment that if Andy would come and 
ask for the brooch we could settle the thing 
there, as men had settled such affairs since 
they first fought for a woman. 

My father would never have done it as I did. 
But my Uncle Jerry would have done it. My 
defiance is a debt I owe to Uncle Jerry. For I 
am sure that it saved her—the recklessness of 
it, and the feeling that I meant what I said. 

“But if I give it back,” she temporized, 
“won't there be a next time—and a next? I 
told you Andy was the apple on the tree, Jerry. 
And he’s always hanging there, waiting to be 
picked.” 


, 


‘THE words seem light, as I write them, but 

she was in deadly earnest, and I heard 
myself saying, as if some one else were speak- 
ing: “There will not be a next time. Oh, 
Mimi, Mimi, if you would only let me show you 
what love can be!” 

Her lips were parted. ‘What can it be, 
Jerry?” 

T told her in a rush of eloquence. How we 
would go together to that far country; of 
the shining palace in which she should rule; 
of the dawns that would come up over the 
purple hills; of the nights under the stars. 

Well, I have said that I was a poet. And 
I was carried on by my imagination, beyond 
myself, beyond realities, into that land of fancy 
in which I had lived since a child. 





“Hand some.is 
as Handsome does’’ 


eos that keeps every promise its appearance foretells, that 
fits the foot as well as it pleases the eye. Beautiful, stylish and 
wonderful in comfort. Utterly different from all other shoes. 


What it Will Do for 
Your Foot 
The patented, inbuilt 
and invisible, arch fitting 
and control feature pro- 
tects the most vulnerable 
part of your foot. Nature 
is assisted in strengthen- 
ing and sustaining the 
arch and moulding the 
foot to perfect lines. 
This means—“Foot In- 
surance for the Future.” 


The weight of your body 
is evenly distributed and 
properly balanced. No 
strain on ankle or ten- 
dons, consequently no 
swollen ankles or dis- 
torted joints. 





The last on which the shoe is built is a composite of a thousand dif- 
ferent feet. This assures a model that will fit the greatest number. 


Foot Saver shoes will not gape. at the side, slip at the heel, nor 
wrinkle over the instep. Heels of varying heights meet every wom- 
an’s needs. Your foot rests in the shoe naturally, no cramping or 
restraint. The arch control gently meets your arch and does not 
allow your foot to spread or sag after a few days wear. 


What the Shoe is 
Made of 


The best materials only 
are used. Many leathers, 
of best tannage, to select 
from. Uppers, outsoles, 
insoles, thread, lining, 
every item of selected 
excellence. 


And How the Shoe 
is Made 


Fashion authorities, or- 
thopedic experts, and 
skilled craftsmen putto- @ 
gether the most wonder- Gos 
ful foot-wear ever pro- eM 
duced. The Julian & i 
Kokenge Co. has held a 

leadership in style and quality for over 25 years. The Foot Saver 
shoe is our greatest triumph. You must wear them to know them. 
Buy a pair and wear them consistently. Know complete foot 
happiness. 


Best dealers sell them. Write us for booklet “Perfectly Beautiful Fect’’ 
and the name of a dealer who can fit you correctly. 


The JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Manufacturers 


es 


4 For the Future 
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449 E. Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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When your baby rides 
in this lovely carriage 


When your baby goes journeying for the first time into 
the great outdoor world, you will realize how much it 
means to you to have this beautiful carriage. It is sucha 
charming setting for the loveliness of its tiny occupant. 
Its flawless weaving, sweeping curves, and graceful rolls, 

_its lines unbroken by seams, corners or pieced short ends, 
give it a distinction that any mother approves. 


The same spiral weaving process”which produces its 
beauty of line also cuts its cost. The remarkable Lloyd 
Loom, spirally weaving a single, continuous strand of 
finest wicker into a graceful bowl shape, is thirty times 
as swift as hand weaving. Asa result, your baby’s Lloyd 
Loom Carriage can have every refinement of finish 
without additional cost. 


Before you choose a carriage, be sure to see the Lloyd 
at your dealer's. You can identify it by the name plate 
on the seat. Write for our interesting booklet, telling of 
the many Lloyd features that mean greater convenience 
for you and comfort for your baby. This booklet also 
illustrates Lloyd Loom Furniture and Doll Carriages, 
woven by the same spiral process. 


THE LEOYD 
MANUFACTURING Pat. Process 
COMPANY 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Menominee, Michigan 





















Mich. (Heywood-Wakefield Co. ) 
Gentlemen:—Please send me name of the 
nearest Lloyd dealer and (a) Book, ‘““What 
the Doctor Told Young Mrs. Bond About 
Baby Carriages”’ Ds: (b) also Lioyd furni- 
ture booklet [). (Check booklet wanted). 
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And when I finished I had her in my arms, 
under the moon, and she was saying: “Oh, 
would it be like that, Jerry?” 4 

And I was saying: “It would be more than 
that. I have no words to tell you all that it 
would be.” 

6 


SHE made me no promise, except that she 
would give the brooch back to Andy. “I don’t 
know what I shall say to him—but I'll do it.” 

She could not, she told me, when the first 
flush of exaltation had passed, think of marry- 
ing me. “We can’t live on dreams, Jerry.” 

“T’ll make them come true,” I assured her, 
stoutly. : 

The next morning Andy Fuller did not ap-- 
pear at breakfast—nor Mimi. I learned that 
she had a headache, and sent her a scribbled 
note. She wrote back: 

“T gave the brooch to him, and he is simply 
wild. I am keeping out of his way till he gets 
over it.” 

As I could not see her, I mounted my horse 
and rode through the wood. When I reached 
the place where I had found her hat, I dis- 
mounted and went toward the clump of white 
birches where I had first seen her. I sat on the 
log where we had sat together. 

Not far away was the quiet pool with its 
amethystine shadows. Now and then a bird 
came down to drink, but there were few birds 
in the dark forest, and for the most part not a 
sound broke the stillness. 

Then all at once I heard the brittle crackle 
of the needles under foot. I looked and saw 


| a tall figure on the other side of the pool. 


It was Andy Fuller! He did not see me, for 
I was hidden by the thick growth of birches. 
His face was dark, and he seemed as he stood 
there to cast a sinister shadow among those 
deeper shadows. 

He had something in his hand which spark- 
led, and he was looking down at it. Suddenly 
he lifted his arm and flung the shining thing 
into the pool. I guessed then what I learned 
afterward was the truth—that it was the pea- 
cock brooch which disappeared with a gleam 
and a ripple into the watery depths. It is 
probably there now—to the wonderment of all 
the little fishes! 

I went back and found Mimi by the fire, and 
everybody else down for the late lunch. The | 
mail had come,.and a telegram. The telegram 
was from father. My mother was, he said, 
very ill. They wanted me at once. 


CHAPTER IV 
1 


| CAME into my father’s house as a stranger. 

I can not express the feeling which it gave 
me of utter separation from all that had made 
up my life in the years I had spent there. 

The house seemed diminutive, the trees 
dwarfed: nothing was as it used to be, except 
the lake and the high arches of the sky. 

My mother lay in bed, a waxen figure with 
silver hair. Yet the rooms were peopled for 
me by slender, energetic ghosts of her, restless, 
busy, worrying over my little lies, tying my 
father up in the gingham aprons. 

But now she was not restless or busy. No 
matter how much she might wish to follow 
the old paths, her feet could no longer tread 
them. She was often in great pain, and hour 
after hour my father would sit beside her bed; 
holding her hand, and sometimes when I would 
pass the door I would see him on his knees 
beside her. 

I knew then how life had knit them together. 
In earlier years their dreams may have differed, 
but in their long sharing of a common lot they 
had grown close in spirit, and I realized that 
to my father my mother had become once - 
again the girl who had led him into high paths 
of duty for his soul’s sake. Ve. 4 

Outside my mother’s room the whole house 
bore the stamp of Rose Drury’s occupation, 





This Luscious Breakfast 


will be every day’s beginning when you know its benefits 


THE all-important meal is break- 

fast, for it starts the day. And 
right beginnings usually mean whole 
days improved. Fruits are of vast 
importance. 


So the invariable rule should be 
fruit at breakfast. Delicious fruit 
acts as an appetizer, tempts every- 
body’s palate. Digestion is aided by 
it, due to its organic salts and acids. 

And prunes—which are naturally 
sun-sweetened plums—are the ideal 
morning fruit—the most helpful 
habit that millions can form. 


Luscious, tender, wholesome and 
delicious when cooked as we suggest 
them elsewhere on this page, prunes 
furnish nearly 1300 calories of ener- 
gizing nutriment per pound. Among 
vegetables and fruits, they are one of 
the best eight iron foods, and they 
supply two types of vitamines which 
everybody needs. 


Thus the morning dish of prunes helps to 
develop clear-brained vitality and vim in men 


and clear-eyed, clear-skinned beauty in a 
woman. 


And they act as health insurance for a child. 


An investigation shows that more than 
60,000 doctors—in this country alone—start 
their own breakfasts in this effective way. 
They know these benefits—they know the 
value of the fruit-salts and the pulp of prunes 
as you will when you make delicious prunes 
your daily fruit. 

A ten-day test will win you to this most 
attractive habit. Start it now. 


Many of the finest hotels and best restau~- 
ants are making aspecialty of breakfast prunes. 


Sweet, Juicy Plums 


Sun-Sweetened 


When you order ask for Sunsweet—fresh, 
new plump selected California prunes, made 
from sun-sweetened, tender, luscious, juicy 
plums, completely ripened on the tree. 

The plums are then.carefully dried and 
thus transformed into delicious prunes. Per- 
haps you’ve never tasted prunes like these. 

Sold in fresh, clean 2-lb. cartons, or in bulk 
from sanitary 25-lb. boxes at all stores. 

Mail coupon for handy packet containing 
45 selected recipes. Clip this coupon so you 
won’t forget. 


SUNSWEET 





SAN JOSE 


Prunes 


Selected from Ripe, Juicy Plums 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE & APRICOT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


11,000 GROWER-MEMBERS 
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Best Way 


To Cook Breakfast 
Prunes 


First, soak them over night, or 
for several hours at least. Second, 
cook slowly until tender, in the 
water in which they were soaked. 
Third, use plenty of water so the 
fruit will be “loose.” Fourth, do 
not cook them too long as they will 
become too soft. Flavor with cin- 
namon, sliced lemon, or orange 
juice. Sugar to taste. 
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CALIFORNIA PRUNE & AprIcoT GROWERS Ass’N, 
San Jose, California. 


Please send me without charge your handy packet 
of Sunsweet Recipes on separate sheets. 
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Send for 
Refrigerator Bowl 


If you mention your dealer’s 
mame and enclose 15 cents in 
coin, we willsend you a handy 
Refrigerator Bowl with cover, 
made of famous Nesco Royal 
Granite Enameled Ware. 
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rom Steak to Pancakes! 
— ‘Fries Everything 


EADY to serve sizzling hot, temptingly tender, juicy steak 
comes from the skillet as you want it—rare, medium 
or well done—after a quick sear, and juice-retaining 

frying on the Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove. 


Perfect frying is possible over the piping hot, clean flame of 
the Nesco Burner. From where the match is touched to the 
easily-cleaned, non-burnable Rockweave Wick, the clear, blue 
gas flame rises through the grates directly under the utensil. 


This intense, clean heat, at only a few cents a day, is just what 
you want for baking, boiling, roasting, etc.; also preserving, broil- 
ing and toasting. It never soots up kettles, or heats the cook or 
the kitchen. 


Let your dealer demonstrate the Nesco Perfect and quote you 
the low price that is easily within the reach of all. Write for the 
illustrated 16-page book, ‘“‘A Perfect Servant in Your Home.” 


Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section J, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill New York Miiwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 
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The Nesco Perfect Water Heater, 
with patented Preheater Head, 
makes an abundance of hot water 
easily possible at small cost in any 
home, anywhere. Write for circular. 
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Her personality pervaded everything. The 
bare beauty of shining cleanliness was no longer 
apparent, although it was clean enough: it 
was only that it was not so shining nor so 
orderly. Yet there was a certain color and 
glow which the place had lacked in my mother’s 
time—Rose’s pink sweater on a chair, the 
bright pink of the gingham dresses which she 
wore, wools out of which she was. knitting 
another sweater heaped high in a basket, a 
bunch of pink roses crushed into a bowl on 
the center of the table. 

The meals which she put on the table were 
most generous and, I may as well admit, more 
tempting than my mother had ever served. 
Our menus had beenin a sense ascetic: we had 
always had enough to eat, but no time or 
money had been wasted on our appetites. 
Rose gave us great dishes of meat in their own 
rich gravies. She baked cakes for us—black 
with chocolate, or white with coconut. And 
she ate them herself, sitting at the end of the 
table in her pink dress and with her pink 
cheeks matching the roses in the bowl. 

Because death stalked under that roof, 
I swung back once more to the things I had 
forgotten. Forced to face a future without 
my mother, I asked myself again questions 
about eternity. When the breath left that 
frail body, would the spirit live on and on, as 
my father believed? 

Yet I did not want to think of death. I 
wanted to drink of life—to share with Mimi 
youth and joy, all the vividness of experience. 
I felt that every moment away from her was 
a lost moment; that even now she might be 
drifting toward some destiny which would 
shut me out. I wrote to her long letters, crowd- 
ing into them all that I dared of eloquence and 
entreaty. If she would only—wait .. . 

Her notes in reply were brief. She had 
nothing to promise. And gradually I lost the 
assurance which had come to me in that one 


moment of her surrender. I grew depressed, | 


wishing to escape from among the shadows 
into some space illu mined by hope and happi- 
ness. 

Every day my mother was growing weaker. 
When the pain was not too great, she liked 
to have me sit beside her and talk to her of 
my future. 

“What are you going to do with your life, 

erry? 

“T should like to write, mother.” 

She pondered that. “What kind of’ writ- 
ing?” 

“Books.” 


WHAT I really wanted was to write plays. 
But I should never have dreamed of tell- 
ing her. Nor that an almost finished manu- 
script of one was at that moment in my desk 
— To my mother the theater was a 
place of evil influences. She would have been 
shocked and startled to know of my am- 
bitions. So I did not tell her. 

Her bright, pain-filled eyes were upon me. 
“T wish you might have preached like your 
fa{her.” : 

“T shall never be as good as my father.” 

“You mustn’t say that. He was a boy like 
you; when I met him, not yet having found the 
wojld’s need of him. I felt that he could do 
bigyer things—and he has done them. I hope 
that you may meet a woman some day, Jerry, 
who will bring the wish for bigger things into 
your life.” 

I had met the woman. But I kept that to 
myceli. The big things to which I aspired 
would have seemed small in my mother’s eyes. 
To write a play? To marry Mimi? To be 
lord of my own wide acres? She would have 
bloym all these ambitions away with a puff 
of her breath. To know the Lord and serve 
him. All else counted as nothing in the sum 
of her hopes for me. 

So it was, as always, to my father rather 
than to my mother that I poured out my 
heart. I told him first of the manuscript in 
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PANCAKE te 


FLOUR 


FREE! 


Book of Unusual Recipes and generous oO 
Sample Package—enough tomakeeight O 
to twelve pancakes. Send today. 


IRGINIA Sweet Pancake Flour 

reaches you as fresh as any ingredients 
you can buy separately. The name is a 
guarantee of freshness. 
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If you don’t make pancakes regularly, it O 
is a sure sign that you never have tried 3 
Virginia Sweet. Realize the superior fresh- 3 
ness and quality of Virginia Sweet, and Oo 
pancakes will become one of the best liked a 
dishes in your home. Also ideal for waffles. 5 

Jobbers: The Virginia Sweet proposi- S 
tion is unusually liberal. Write for it. O 
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THE FISHBACK COMPANY 
Dept. 6, Indianapolis, Ind., or Kansas City, Mo. 


The economical 
| housekeeper serves 
*"\Virginia Sweet 
/ Pancakes often, 


O 








The Fishback Company, Dept.® 
Indianapolis, Ind., or Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send sample package of Virginia Sweet Pan- 
cake Flour, and book of new recipes. 
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WLLL 


Livin Rooms 
of Character 


When you enter a certain type of living room, you 
feel that it was planned and furnished as a whole. 
You enjoy the perfect harmony of furniture, draperies, 
small ornaments. There is a place for everything and 
everything is in its place. Such a room gives you a 
sense of phy ical and mental rest. And invites you to 
repose and relaxation. You remember it with pleasure 
because it has a character of its own. 


Northfield Living Room Furniture is made primarily 
for those who see the difference between furnishing a 
living room and just buying furniture. All the re- 
sources of the Northfield Company are specialized on 
making fine living room furniture. All Northfield 
designs are by a nationally known designer. All cover- 
ings by a famous decorator. 


Northfield Davenports, 
cluded, others without, typify the utmost in good taste 
and beauty of design: In the Northfield, you can have 
a comfortable davenport combined with a full size bed, 
perfectly concealed during the day. And a davenport, 
too, whose every line and proportion are up to the 
highest standards of designing. Northfield designers, you 
know, were the first to make a bed davenport worthy 
to be the central figure in a beautiful living room. 
You will find Northfield suites in leading furniture stores 


everywhere. If any store cannot show you Northfield 
Living Room Furniture, write us direct, naming the store. 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 


Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


Northfield: 
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Every genuine piece bears this trade-mark 
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some designs with beds in- 


“ 






Send for 
This Booklet! 


The Northfield Studios 
have just issued a de- 
lightful booklet, ‘Blue 
Book of Living Rooms.” 
It shows six different 
ways to furnish the liv- 
ing room beautiful, 
based on Northfield 
groups. Let us send you 
a free copy. The ex- 
perience and taste’ of a 
great expert are at your 
service through this 
booklet. 
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“1d like to read it to you. I didn’t do it 
alone; Lionel Clark and I are collaborating.” 

“Bring it down.” 

I was glad to do it, and I read it to him as 
we sat under a big maple tree in the front of 
the house. The sun was setting as I finished, 
and as I looked up, I saw that my father’s 
gaze was on the luminous sky where. two 
golden clouds floated in an almost, breathless 
clearained 

“There’s talent there. And your theme is 
big. Fix your eyes on the stars, Jerry. 
You can’t go far wrong if you do that.” 

Yet I knew that he had fixed’his eyes on the 
stars, and to what had it brought him? Pov- 
erty—this bare parsonage—a lonely old age 
when my mother left him. Never would I 
set my feet in such a path—never, never, 
never! : 


ia WAS on the day before my mother died 

that I told my father about Mimi. Con- 
fession was easy. I was consumed with a desire 
to speak her name to some one. I wanted to 
dwell on her beauty, her remoteness to the rest — 
of the world, her graciousness to me. I was 
bursting with big thoughts—dreams—hopes— 
And these things cried for utterance. - 

We were in the church when I talked to him. 
It was Saturday night, and we had brought 
flowers from our garden for the vase by the 
pulpit. This had always been my mother’s 
office, and she had worried lest it should not 
be done. My father had not let her illness 
interfere with his preaching. Heavy-hearted 
though he was, he still spoke to his people and 
found refreshment, I think, in doing it. 

When the flowers were arranged finally in 
the big vase, I came down to where he stood 
waiting for me in the dim aisle. 

“T want to tell you something,” I dtd. 
“Do you remember, years ago, you said that 
some day I should find the woman who would 
hold my soul in her hand? Well, Dve found 
her!” 

He did not seem surprised. He sea ie 
beside me, tall and stiff in his black coat. 
“oh thought it might be so, Jerry You are 
much changed.” 

“Flow am I changed?” ‘ 

“Vou live in a world of your own. Your 
body is here, but your thoughts are far away.” 

He was smiling at me, and I knew him for 
the same man to whom I had poured out my 
soul as a boy—that whatever might be stiff 
and formal in his outer aspect, there was soft- 
ness within and sympathy. 

I described Mimi, sitting down in one of the 
pews to do it, and he sat beside me and listened. 
When I was through, he said, 

“She doesn’t love you?” 

“She says she doesn’t know. She’s very 
proud. And they’ve always had money.. And . 
her family is very distinguished.” 

“And she wants these things in you?” 

“Ves. But—I tell her that some day I'll 
make a name for myself—and that she won’t 
be ashamed of me.’ 

“Love is never ashamed, Jerry.” © 

“But she has a right to expect that I shall 
give her something in exchange fom all she 
would give me.’ 

“If you give her youth, hope, aspiration, ; 
she can give you no more than that.” 

“T know—” I was eager, assured, “and some 
day she is going to give it.” 

“How can you know that?” 

“Life couldn’t be so cruel as to take her 
‘away from me!” 

“Life is often what we call—cruel—” I saw 
him clench his hand as it lay on the back of the - 
pew. “‘But—we have to bear it, and find the 
good in it.” 

“T couldn’t bear it if I lost Mimi.” 

“You would have to bear it, as I have to 
bear—losing your mother.” 

It was the first time he had spoken of it. 
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There was a break in his voice—an agony— 
T laid my hand on his. Yet even in. the face 
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Fy EN the charm of 
L$ Betty Wales Dresses § 

and Coats,in their assured 
style and their positive 
quality, lies the source of 
their boundless popu- & 
larity. §The modern girl 
knows that to be unfash- 
ionable is to lose caste, to 
suffer a degree of social os- 
tracism. 9So she takes 
counsel of her knowledge. 
§ She goes to Betty Wales | : 
for the four indispensibles | 
of a smart wardrobe—a | 
sports dress, an afternoon | 
frock, a dinner gown or | 
eveningdress and an outer- 
wrap. 9With these as a 
BE nucleus, her wardrobe 
is fundamentally correct. 
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| There need never be a | 
doubt in your mind as | 
ito the authenticity of | 
; Betty Wales styles, the 
quality of Betty Wales | 
fabrics or the reason- 
| ableness of Betty Wales | 
prices. The Betty Wales 
unconditional guaran- 
tee covers all three points. 
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See the new models for 
Spring now on display at 
| the Betty Wales Shop in 
your town. If Betty Wales 
is not represented by any 
retailer in your community 
‘write us for thenameof the 
nearest Betty Wales Dealer. 
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Department 114 Betty Wales Building New York City 
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Speaking of the general Fashion 
Department: 

“Your Fashion Section is most 

attractive and in itself is worth 

the price of the magazine, I 


fed. Miss C;- C.-C. 
Pottsville, a. 
2 


Speaking of the Dressmaking 
Section: 
“The sewing lessons in Good 
Housekeeping have been such 
a-help. I knew very little 
about sewing until I read your 
monthly lessons, one by one. 
I made the three-piece set of 
lingerie and through your two 
lessons on children’s clothing 
made all of my baby’s clothes.” 
MaseGabek. 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


> 

® 
Speaking of the New York Shop- 

ping Service: 

“When I think of how much 
money you saved me by your 
careful shopping, I can not 
thank you enough.” 


Mrs. R. A. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“T consider your Shopping 
Service one of the most helpful 
departments in your magazine 
for women who live in small 
towns and have to do their 
shopping away from home.” 
Mas. Sale: 
Guthrie, Ky. 
See 
Speaking of the National Shop- 
ping Service’s trade-marked 
merchandise: 
“T wish you much success in 
your department. I had no 
way, except through your aid, 
of finding out from whom that 
frock might be purchased in 
Tulsa. Your service is inval- 


uable.” MesiGaywace 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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Speaking of everything: 
“Good Housekeeping is the 
only magazine which I read 
from cover to cover.” 
Mrs. H. A. P: 
Fackson, Wis. 
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... Lo you know 


that GOOD HOUSE 
KEEPING'’S Fashion 
Department will help 
you solve your dress 
problems~showing 
you: What to wear; 
how to make; and 
where to buy? 


... And do you know 
that everything ad- 
vertised in GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


is guaranteed? 


Peacock Feathers 


of what he was feeling, I would not admit that 
losing my mother could mean to him what it 
would mean to me to lose Mimi. 

“Mother loves you—you know she is yours 
throughout eternity—but if I lost Mimi, I 
should go alone through all the ages.” 

Oh, it was utterly high-flown, but I was much 
in earnest. And he knew it and put aside his 
own sorrow to help me. 

“Perhaps it would be best for you to meet 
the situation strongly and put her out of your 
life now.” 

“Oh, no,”’ my voice was sharp with the fear 
of it. “Why should you say that?” 

“Because you have nothing to offer her, 
and she wants things offered.” 

“T_T have my ambitions, father—and some 
day I shall have Uncle Jerry’s ranch.” 

His sad, steady eyes met mine. ‘You are 
counting on that?” 

“Why not?” 

“You won’t have it until he dies, Jerry. 
And there is nothing more stultifying than 
waiting for dead men’s shoes.” 

“But I am not waiting. I—I am going to 
work and achieve—and make her love: me— 
and nothing else will matter.” 

He stood up and laid his hand on my shoul- 
der. “No, nothing else will matter. And when 
it comes to marriage, it is best to say ‘hands 
off? to everybody but the parties concerned. 
I might tell you that Mimi is of neither your 
kind nor class—and that there’s danger in that. 
I might point out that she is utterly unfit to 
be the wife of a poor man such as you must be 
in all probability for some years to come. I 
might say that you are on the wrong track 
when you build your future on so frail a struc- 
ture as writing a play and inheriting a ranch. 
Yet what do I know of the fires you two may 
kindle? Or to what heights your love may 
sweep you? So it is in the hands of God. I 
can only ask that he will give you the best— 
and make you worthy of it!”’ 

_ It seemed to me that he had never been so 

fine as when he put behind him all the preju- 
dices which might have ruled him at this 
moment and thought only of how he might 
meet me on some high ground of mutual 
understanding. 

“Only remember this,” he said after a 
moment, “that there must always be truth 
between you. Never anything less.” 

I assented eagerly. It seems to me astound- 
ing that I should not then have grasped the fact 
that my imagination was already weaving a 


? 


web of falsehood which was to enmesh both | 


Mimi and myself. So real to me was the future 
which I had painted that night under the moon. 


3 


I" WAS on Sunday at dawn that my mother 

died. I was not with her, and my father 
came to my room in the gray of the morning 
and laid his hand on mine. 

I opened my eyes, startled, and when I saw 
‘his face, I knew what had happened. 

“She just fell asleep,” he said. 

He walked to the window and looked out. 
The world was very still—with now and then 
the sweet clear note of some waking bird. 
“Love doesn’t die, Jerry,” he said. ‘Thank 
God for that.” 

I went and stood beside him. “It was won- 


Give Your Children 


A summer they’ll always remember 
BY A MOTHER 


FTER going here and there 
for many summers, we 
finally discovered the 

ideal summer vacation-land. Now 
we go there every year 
for the children’s sake © 
and our own great en- 
tertainment. 


For Southern California 
combines all that we have 
wanted, including cool— 
yes, delightful — summer ‘ 
weather. We know what |§ 
that weather is, but many 
doubt it, so in telling people 
about this vacation-land we | 
always quote the forty-four | 
year official record of the 
U.S. weather bureau as fol- 
lows (average mean tem- 
peratures taken in a great 
central city in this section) : 





44 Junes........ fee 66 degrees 
AA ulvs ta en eae 70 degrees 
44 Augusts................-- __...7 degrees 


44 Septembers._.............69 degrees 

In fact, we sleep under blankets al- 
most every night throughout June, July 
and August. And overcoats are a com- 
fort for evening driving. 

But it is the complete change that 
does us good. We all need it, especially 
the children. They require more vaca- 
tion than the rest of us. That's why 
school vacations are so long. 

The mountains, the valleys, tke 
orange groves, the old missions, the 
ocean and the desert which resembles 
the Sahara—all are interesting and new 
and different. 





Each day is sunny—no rain to inter- 
rupt play. ‘The children return home 
brown and strong, fresh for school work. 

So do all of us. We find that this out- 
door life that we lead for two weeks or 
two months revitalizes both 
—- body and mind. It makes 
us fit for another year of 
strenuous activity. 

There's so much to do in 
Southern California. We 
motor over the 4,000 miles 
of paved boulevards or take 
the trolley almost anywhere 
we want to go. We fish, 
sail, play golf and tennis, 
swim, ride, hike or do anything 
else that appeals to us, for nearly 
everything that one can think of 
to do is here 

The trip alone is worth while. It 
broadens our minds and educates 
in a way that no school can do. We 
see Nature in almost all its phases, 
finding in this one section combi- 
nations that only Europe, Asia and Africa 
duplicate bn 

Many say, wool es, it must be fine for those who 
can afford it.” But we know that it is not expen- 
sive. There are accommodations in Southern 
California to suit every purse. 

And the special summer round trip fares, from 
May to October, cost but little more than the 
ordinary one-way fare. 

So almost anyone can go. Plan now and find 
in this unique land the most perfect summer's 
rest and recreation that you have ever had. 

[here’s much more to tell, but we lack space 
to tell it here. Your local railroad ticket agent 
can give you complete facts about the rates, etc. 

And we will gladly send you additional infor- 
mation relative to this great playground. 

Plan now for the finest summer vacation your 
family has ever had. It will pay you many times 
over in health and happiness. Give your 
children this wonderful summer. Mail the 
coupon to us today. 


All- Year Club of Southern 
California 





derful that you could have all these years 


















together.” Southern California is the new coriaeroe |e 

“Yes,” he said, “it was wonderful.” apie te tamer ALL-Yrar Cius oF SouTHERN Catirornia | 

I think that in both of our minds death gave I Dept. 403, 2601 S. Figueroa St., - 
back to my mother some of the aspect of . i Los Angeles, California I 
romance which she had lost in those busy ——" Bax a 
years. I know that my own vision pictured ‘I risa send ae — ae about ‘oe a 
her as she must have seemed to my father on oe ee aaa 
her wedding day. I saw, too, in their faithful- it : ; * I 
ness the faithfulness which might be mine s 
and Mimi’s. The love-affair of my father and PETC MS et cere aia ders. huis, <iak"> ! 
mother gained in depth and significance be- i 


cause of my own. 
That day my father did not occupy the 
- pulpit. He stayed in his study or in my 


Address ..... 
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-- MODERN 
'WALLCOVERING 


Walls decorated with Sanitas 
do not need constant 
‘doing over” 


HO wants a beautiful wall decora- 

tion that must be subjected to 
periodic renewals? A genuinely lovely 
wall treatment is a thing of beauty and 
permanent satisfaction, not lightly to be 
dispensed with and “done over” every 
year or two. 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering is made on 
cloth, painted in durable oil colors, ready 
to hang. It can be applied on any flat 
surface, new walls or old, plaster or wall- 
boards, and does not crack, tear, peel, 
blister, or fade. Best of all, it can be kept 
clean and fresh by occasionally wiping with 
a damp cloth. Sanitas is an investment— 
not an expense. Styles for every room in 
the house. 










Enamet Finis plain colors, and tile and mosaic 
effects, for kitchens, bathrooms, laundries, etc. 
Iiat Fryisx plain tints, that can be hung as they 
come, stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 
Decorative Patrerns, floral designs, and repro- 
ductions of tapestry, leather, grass-cloth and fabrics. 







Ask your decorator to show you the new styles of 
Sanitas Modern Wall Covering. 

Samples of Sanitas, and a booklet telling about Sanitas 

and illustrated in full color, will be sent on request. 













THE STANDARD TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS Co. 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
DEPT. 7 
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Peacock Feathers 


mother’s room, pacing restlessly between them. 
The rest of the house was taken over by the 
women of the congregation, who helped Rose 
Drury set everything in order, and who 
brought over cooked food of every kind that 
we might have enough for any arriving guests. 

I, too, stayed in my room as much as pos- 
sible. I had been in to see my mother, and had 
found that my father had placed in her hands 
a bunch of pansies which had bloomed in her 
own garden. She looked very pretty. and 
young, in spite of her silver hair, and I was 
glad to leave her there, serene and waxen, and 
to go back to my room and pour out my heart 
to Mimi. I wrote in a perfect luxury of sorrow, 
embroidering elaborately the theme of my 
parents’ constancy and devotion. It seemed 
to me that she must be touched by it and that 
her pity would be akin to some warmer and 
deeper emotion. 


THE funeral was to be on Tuesday. We had 

sent word to my father’s mother, whose home 
was in an adjoining town. She was very frail 
and was unable finally to come. She lived 
with an unmarried daughter, my aunt Mary, 
who was also kept away by the need of my - 
grandmother for her. Rose Drury became 
therefore, in effect, the mistress of the house. 
And I must say that she carried off the honors 
well. She clothed herself in a black dress which 
toned down her pink-and-whiteness, and which 
gave her an air of real refinement. She mar- 
shaled the forces of women, and under her 
direction they made sandwiches and brewed 
coffee and cut cakes for the crowds who would 
come from a distance and who would partake 


- of our hospitality after the sad ceremony. 


So we left my mother in the little burying 
ground where I had years ago sat with Theresa, 
and my father and I came home alone. 

I stayed on then for some weeks. I could 
not leave my father when he needed me so 
much. We had not talked over any plans. 
And so I drifted; writing to Lionel, writing 
now and then to Mimi; eager to get back to 
them both, but held to my father’s side by my 
sense of his dependence upon me. 

Finally one night he said, “We must talk 
about your future, Jerry.” 

I told him that I had no plans. 

“But, of course, you won’t stay. I don’t 
expect it. And I have been thinking that it 
might be well to have my mother live with me, 
and my sister. Mother will not be with us long, 
and then Mary and I can go on together. 
And the home will be here when you want to 
come, Jerry, and always our warm welcome. 

“Vou must have a wider life than mine, 
Jerry,” he said later. ‘I have no regrets. My 
life was, it seemed, planned for me, and I have 
lived out the plan. But for you there will be 
something perhaps more vivid, more adven- 
turing. I should like to think it. But you 
must never let it separate us. I want to feel 
always that our souls are knit together.” 

I can never give to you, as I saw it, the 
beauty of his worn face—the strength of his 
belief in the rightness of it all. With, it 
seemed to me, nothing left; he was leaning on 
faith, as he had leaned in the old days when 
we had walked and talked together. 

I told him that I should like to go West. 
That I should like to live in the same town 
with Lionel-and work out our dreams together. 
That I wanted to be near Mimi. ‘Uncle Jerry 
says he will keep up my allowance. And very 
soon I ought to be earning something.” 

“Ton’t depend too much on your Uncle 
erry 

“T shan’t when I once get started.” 

He was silent for a time, and then he said, 
“T sometimes wish that Jerry had not come 
into your life.” 

I was indignant. “Why should you say 
that, father?” 

“T am afraid you may have been weakened 
by an expectation which may not be justified. 
Jerry spends as he goes. There may not: be 
much left.” he re 
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The Clear Mazpa ~ 
CLamp. Foren- 
closed white glass 
kitchen ceiling 
fixtures, 


In your laundry, a fixture 
of the type shown below 
willsave your backand 
eyes and insure properly 
laundered clothes in less 
time. Itis an open reflector 
of white glass, which 
throws light on the tubs or 
ironing board. It requires 
a 100-watt Bowl-enameled 
Mazpa C Lamp. 


The cheapest 


maid you can employ is Light! 


By SARAH FIELD SPLINT, Domestic Science Consultant 


This is the first page of a series showing how the rooms 
of your home can be lighted most effectively and inexpen- 
sively. Keep this page for reference and watch for the others. 


A cENTER ceiling fixture of 
the type shown in the main 
illustration will flood the 
whole kitchen evenly with 
light, illuminate the interior 
of your oven, banish your 
own shadow and enable you 
to see the contents of your 
cabinet with ease. 

This fixture (an enclosed 
globe of white glass, a foot 
from the ceiling) re- 
quires a Clear MAZDA 
C Lamp of 100 or 150 
watts for the best effece, 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH of an av- 
erage kitchen properly lighted from Des 
two outlets. Note the even light and & (e 


O NINE out of ten women, 
al: the kitchen and laundry 
lighting is a source of annoy- 
ance and the cause of many of 
the mishaps that makea house- 
keeper’s lot so trying. 

Glare and shadow tire the 
eyes and back and ruin the 
temper. They are responsible 
for spoiled meals and broken 






















Tue Bowl-enameled Mazpa C 
Lamp. Foran open white glass re- 
flector for the laundry. It gives 
plenty of light without glare. 


HE KITCHEN is the cheapest room to light 
Be opcciy. The lighting system shown on 
this page costs but a few dollars, including 
installation and the proper Mazpa* lamps. 
The current cost averages but a cent and a 
half an hour. Consult your lighting company 
or nearest Edison MazpDA Lamp Agent. 


| *Mazpa—the mark of a research service 


the absence of glare and , a 
shadow. The fixtures and 4 
the lamps are described on 





this page. a 
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Sat ture is an open white glass 
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THE White MAzpDA C 
Lamp Gives light with- 
out glare. os 
Note: If you now have a 
central ceiling fixture of 
the open type, or are OF GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., 


using a drop light, putin Harrison, N. J. 
a 75-watt White MAZDA 
C Lamp and see how 
much the light is im- 


proved. 
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EDISON Lamp Works 


dishes, bumps and cut fingers, 
poorly laundered clothes and 
extra minutes in the kitchen. 


Yet with only two lighting 
outlets—in the center of the 
ceiling and above the sink— 
the average kitchen can be 
better lighted than on the 
brightest day. And one out- 
let in the laundry will help 
banish wash day blues. 
For Good Light is a mat- 
ter of the right fixtures in 
the right places, with the 
right lamps. ‘The fixtures 
determine the distribution 
of the light; the lamps 
determine its quantity. 

This page, prepared by the 
lighting engineers of the Edi- 
son Lamp Works, tells how 
to light yourkitchenand Jaun- 
dry to banish glareand gloom. 
The main illustration shows 
the kitchen fixtures recom- 
mended. The smaller illustra- 
tions show the proper lamps. 

Good light costs no more 
than poor light. It’s the cheap- 
est maid you can employ— 
and pays for itself many times 

Over in the trouble 
and breakage it saves. 


A uGut over the kitchen 
sink is one of the house- 
wife’s greatest boons. It 
makes the least agreeable 
of kitchen tasks easier by 
eliminating the shadows 
that strain the eyes and 
cause insufficiently wasned 
» and broken dishes. 

A The best type of sink fix- 


reflector with a 50-watt 
7 White Mazpa C Lamp, 
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Fuller ™ 
Wonder Mop 








Keeps Floors Spotless 


and gives me more time for other things. 


So say thousands of women who possess this Fuller 
Wonder Mop. Housework, once so laborious, is now 
done better and in half the time. ‘There is greater 
pride in having beautiful floors when to keep them 
so is not back-breaking, time-taking work. 


The soft, fluffy, chemically-treated, unbreakable 
yarn of this Fuller Wonder Mop gathers and holds the 
dust until shaken out. No oil to spot, grease or explode, 
Never streaks light carpets, baseboards, or the edges 
of rugs. Tine for linoleum. Reversible, giving two 
wearing surfaces. Washing it will not destroy its 
dust-absorbing qualities. Removes all dirt from tops 
of windows and doors without showering it over you, 
Long handle reaches everywhere; holds firmly; ne 
wiggling, no wabbling. Surely, it is @ Wonder Mep, 


Other house-cleaning Puller Brushes, the Duater, Wet Mop, 
Two-Piece Fiber Broom, Bowl, Wall, Window, Muratture and 
Radiator Brushes, or any others you deaive to ace, the Puller 
Man will gladly demonstrate for you on his aext call, ‘They are 
also shown in the ‘‘Handy Brush Book.”’ Lt's fee, juat seada 
posteard to The Fuller Bruah Co,, 1074 Windsor Ave., Harthord, 
5 jonn.; (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co,, Lid., Haotiton, Qatari) 
dein i 


© The 
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Peacock Feathers 


I was cold with apprehension. “But there 
would always be the ranch.” 

“Unless some misfortune comes to him. 
Perhaps you and I build too much on futures, 
Jerry. I have given you the inheritance of a 
dreamer. It might have been better if you 
had had more of your mother’s practical nature. 
But then we are what weare, I fancy. Only you 
must put foundations under yourdreams, Jerry.” 

I felt that I was putting them. Lionel on 
his way down from Maine was to stop in New 
York and see a play-broker. The play wasn’t 
finished—but it wouldn’t hurt, Lionel said, 
to feel around a bit, and have a peep at pros- 
pective markets. And I had fancied that in 
Mimi’s note of sympathy there had been a hint 
of warmth which might be made to burst into 
a flame. 

What more encouragement did I need than 
this—that my friend and the woman I loved 
had a welcome for me? These were the firm 
foundations of my structure of dreams. 

I told my father good-by at the door of the 
parsonage. My grandmother and my Aunt 
Mary were already settled comfortably under 
his roof. My Aunt Mary was to occupy my 
room, and my grandmother the guest chamber. 
My father kept the room in which my mother 
had died as his own. My grandmother’s taste 
was like my mother’s. Life was for them, I 
should say, neutral-tinted. Yet in their own 
way they got a good deal out of it. 

I was glad to find, however, that Aunt Mary 
was different.. She wrapped herself now and 
then as she went about the farm in a great red 
cape, as colorful as the flame of an autumn tree. 

“Mother hates it,’’ she confessed to me, ‘‘and 
I never wear it away from home.” 

“Tt is very becoming.” 

“Well, it warms my spirit as well as my body. 
When I get to Heaven I am going to have red 
wings, Jerry.” 

We laughed together. ‘You are like father,” 
I told her. 

“Yes. But Eleanor always held him down, 
and mother holds me. My red cape is my 
declaration of independence. I always put it 
on when I want to show mother that I own 
my soul. There are days when I feel as if I 
should like to wear it to church,” 

“Why don’t you? Father would love it. 
It would be to him like a column of fire in the 
wilderness.” 

“T could never face mother afterward. No, 
I shall have to look forward to my red wings, 
Jerry.” 

I was glad that my father was to have Aunt 
Mary. Somehow I felt that her spirit would 
light the bare, clean house, as her cape would 
have lighted the church. And that my father’s 
life would be brightened by the glow of her 
fine humanity. 

When I left him, standing alone on the 
little porch, where my mother had stood so 
often beside him, I wished, just for the moment, 
that the old days might come back, when my 
father had made my world; yet they would 
never come back. I was being swept on by 
forces so strong that I could not stem the tide, 
The world which my father had made for me 
was to live only in my memory of those high 
moments which we had spent together, 

(To be continued) 


A BC of Electricity for 
the Housekeeper 


(Continued from page 76) 


the transparent mica acting as a window to 
permit the inspection of the fuse wire. A con- 
venient form of fuse plug for household use 
has six operative fuse strips in it, any one of 
which may be connected in the circuit simply 
by turning the cap or cover of the plug. In 
other words, this type really has six fuses in 
the one plug or container. 

Fuses are rated in amperes, the rating indi- 
cating the maximum allowable operating cur- 
rent of the circuit in which they are to be used. 





Make home beautiful . . . 
Protect home beauty . . . 
with Acme Quality .. .! 


So easy 


when you use Acme Quality 


Wwret a wonderful difference an Acme Quality 
varnish makes on worn furniture, woodwork or 
floors. The easy sweep of the brush you dip in Acme 
Quality changes that dull and heel-worn surface to a 
glistening, spick-and-span look of newness. 
And looks aren’t all! When the floor is protected by the 
tough, hard, non-absorbent film of an Acme Quality 
varnish, it is so much easier to keep neat and clean and 
spotless. Just try it. For sample, see coupon. 
There are many other Acme Quality products which 
create and protect beauty in your home. If you do not 
know the name of the Acme Quality dealer in your neigh- 
borhood, write to us. 
If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, var- 
nished or finished in any way, there is an Acme Quality 
Kind to fit the purpose. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Boston Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Cincinnati Toledo Nashville 


| Birmingham Richmond, Va. Fort Worth Dallas Topeka 
‘| Salt Lake City Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints ~Enamels~ Stains - Varnishes —/or every surface 
Value of this Coupon - 15c to $1.00 


foto 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 
Dept. 23, Detroit, Michigan. 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps —I5Sc for each 30c to 35c sample can checked. (Only one sample 
of each product supplied at this special price. Print dealer’s name and your name.) 

















Dealer’s name. . 


Dealer’s address 







Your Name....... 
Your address... 
City... 










State 
: ( ) SPARKOTE, for exterior use; ( ) VARNOTILE, 
( ) Light Oak, ( ) Brown Mahogany, (_ ) Deep 






Acme Quality Varnish —Check one or more 
for floors; ( ) INTEROLITE, for interiors. 
Acme Qualily Varno-Lae—Check one color: 
Mahogany. 
Acme arate Enamel—Check one color: (| ) White or (_) Ivory. 
Acme Quality Motor Car Finish: ( ) Black. 
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pi aa Lit Ok BOO ee ee TT TAO AOR 
5 rT} i aT Tun T RT z aM 
PM TAT —- | Ll) HA HH } } For example, a ten-ampere fuse is designed to 
| | Beas es —— NPCs oie | be used in a circuit carrying not more than ten 


—— a amperes. Household type fuses will carry their 
: rated current indefinitely, but will blow within 
| a minute if subjected to a current fifty percent 
more than their rating. The rating is stamped 
on the top metal rim and on the bottom of the 
brass center contact so it can easily be seen. 
Do not, and this can not be made too emphatic, 
use fuses that have a rating in excess of the 
allowable current for the circuit. Remember, 
the fuse is in the circuit for the protection of 
your appliances and wiring. Properly designed 
wiring that ordinarily would be perfectly safe 
may become a dangerous fire hazard if the 
fuses used in the circuits are of too high a 
rating to afford protection. Through a recent 
revision of the National Electrical Code, which 
is the accepted standard on the basis of which 
the majority of electrical installations are now 
made, the household fuse problem has been 
very much simplified. The Code states that 
branch circuits operated on a potential of 125 
volts or less shall be considered protected with 
fuses not exceeding fifteen amperes rating. 
This is very liberal compared with previous 
regulations and should adequately meet the 
requirements of any household lighting or 
appliance circuit. If your wiring has been 
installed in accordance with this Code—and 
make sure of this point—it is safe to use fifteen- 
ampere fuses on all of the branch circuits which 
feed the lighting and appliance outlets. 
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Replacing the Fuse 

Do not forget that the blowing of a fuse 
indicates some kind of trouble in the circuit. 
Be sure that the trouble is taken care of before 
the blown fuses are replaced. 

Let us go back to the Monday morning 
when Mary’s thoughtlessness caused the blow- 
ing of the fuse. Was the fuse replaced imme- 
diately and the washing resumed, or was it 
necessary to wait for an electrician or a repre- 
sentative of the lighting company? The 
é answer to this depends on the kind of fuse 

: box equipment installed in that particular 

T1E len up OULr OOMS home. If it was one of the improved types 

in which all of the wiring is inclosed and only 

< . 4 the fuse socket is exposed, there would be no 
corth New Wn Indow Draperies more hazard in changing the fuse than in 
screwing a lamp in a socket. The only way 


in which a shock could be received from this 





CURTAIN RODS 


Particularly at this season of the year, you find yourself longing for new type of panel would be by inserting the finger 
things in the home. It isn’t always possible to indulge in new furniture, in the socket so as to touch both terminals, 


but obviously this would be deliberate care- 
lessness. These closed front fuse panels can 
also be obtained with switches to open the 


Kirsch Rods provide a simple solution for every window draping prob- main circuit or any one of the branches. Safety 
fuse and switch combinations can be obtained 


lem. There’ inati i : : : 
ce nae sa rod or combination of rods for every draping treatment. i the hake einenle which Live anita 
e rods come single, double, or triple—extension style or cut-to-length feature so that the door covering the main 


—in lasting Kirsch Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White finish. fuses can not be opened unless the switch is 
; clas . in the “off” position and the switch can not 
ing SE Ate ee sea ara be moved to the “on” position until the door 
has been closed. These improved types of 
equipment are highly preferable to the ordi- 
nary fuse box, now installed in the majority 
of homes, which consists simply of a metal 
box containing a fuse block with sufficient 
sockets for fuses for all of the various house 
circuits. In these boxes the terminals and 
wiring are exposed, and even though a fuse is 
blown on one of the branch circuits, the main 
circuit or feeder circuit is live, i. e., electrified, 
and contact with the exposed tema eo 
” ‘ ; cause disagreeable or even dangerous shocks. 
on the carton. Pictures window drapings Naturally, no one but a person entirely familiar 
KIRSCH MEG. CO., 150Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. for every room” in colors with such things should attempt to replace a 
Manufacturers of Kirsch Curtain Rods and everything best and uae bias Oe eee ee fuse in this kind of box. 


in window draping accessories fects. It’s our ei iri i i 

: : ghth annual and = 

Kirsch Mfg. Co of Canada, Ltd., 251 Tecumseh Street Woodsteck. Ontario most valuable book. Mailed free. The crude exposed wiring fuse box is sas relic 
of the time when electricity was mainly a 


ee he time when s mainly & 
Ask for and See that You Get- TT eee Se ectricity in the home, and. witing, 


5 oO Oo as well as devices, should be designed for their 
urt aln Ro d S use. Women should demand that the fuse 
; | equipment in their homes shall be safe and 


: — convenient. 


floor coverings or wall decorations. But you can, at modest expense, 
have new window drapings to beautify and brighten the whole house. 





The Kirsch Bracket hasno equal for simplicity, practi- 
cability and utility. Put up without defacing woodwork. 
The rods go on or come off brackets by just tilting. So 
easy; yet never come down accidentally. 

Would you like assistance in planning your window 
draperies ? Send for the Kirsch Rod and Window Drap- 
ing Book or write and tell us the effect you want or de- 
scribe the window you have to drape. Our Interior 
Decoration Service Department will gladly help you. 


Sold by better stores everywhere 
Look for the trade mark name “ 
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The illustration shows how Royal suction lifts the 
rug, opens the nap, and thus completely removes all 
embedded, ground-in dirt, as well as surface litter 


You Can Choose No Better Electric 


Cleaner 


The real test of an electric cleaner is in the 
ease and thoroughness with which it does all 
the cleaning tasks that confront you in your 
own home. 

You can be sure you have such a cleaner 
when you own a Royal. 

Let a Royal Man make a twenty minute 
test on your own rugs. You will then see why, 
due to its wide 14 inch nozzle and powerful 
suction, the Royal cleans more quickly. You 
will see why it is easier to use—why its 
splendid design and construction mean life- 
time service, thus assuring you of perfect 
sanitation. 

Not only does the Royal thoroughly clean 
your rugs, but also it keeps linoleum, bare and 
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than the Royal 


tile floors immaculate. With the aid of 
Royal attachments, germ laden dust is in- 
stantly removed from upholstered furniture, 
curtains, mattresses and other fabrics. 
Invaluable for cleaning closed cars. 

A twenty minute test will thoroughly con- 
vince you. There is a Royal Dealer near who 
will gladly make it in your own home. If you 
don’t know his name, write us. 


Tue P. A. Geter Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also manufacturers of Hair Cutters, and Royal 
Driers 


By Invitation Member 
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Rice Leaders 
of the World 
Association 

Represents High Standing in 

NAME - PRODUCT - POLICY 
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HOW TO EQUIP THE MODERN KITCHEN 


—making it well ordered and attractive at little cost 
By Lois M. Wyse, Director Hocsier Test Kitchens 


No longer do women believe that running 
water and a gas range make a modern kitchen. 
They know that even with these conveniences, 
it can still be a cheerless drudgery room. 


The really modern kitchen must meet two 
sreatrequirements. First,itmustbeattractive 
—an inviting, restful place to work. For where 
we work has so much to do with how we work! 
You know that dismal depression that engulfs 
you in a cluttered, unsightly kitchen. But in 
an orderly, cheerful room—how much more 
happily we work and therefore more easily! 


Second, the kitchen must be convenient; 
fully, completely furnished! Of all rooms in 
the house, the one where you spend the most 
and hardest working hours, should be planned 
to the last detail. You need adequate equip- 
ment to route your work and save much fruit- 
less effort and, countless steps. 


Now for the new -day 
kitchen—with Hoosier 
Kitchen Equipment ! 


And now you can have such a 
kitchen — fresh, inviting and 
efficient — with surprising ease 
and economy. In the test 
kitchens of the Hoosier Manu- 
facturing Company at New- 
castle, Indiana, domestic science 
experts have designed equip- 
ment that really furnishes your 
kitchen as completely and at- 
tractively as any other room in 
the house. 

The first need to be filled is 
what no modern kitchen can be 
without—a working center! To 
serve thisimportant purpose the 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet is 
designed. 
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Hoosier DouBLe CaBINET 
Unit—Providesextras'orage 
space which every kitchen 
needs for utensils, dishes and 


food supplies. Very conven- 
tent for a bathroom cupboard. 


Also furnished as a single unit 


Planned with scientific regard in every exclu- 
sive detail, the Hoosier provides a complete- 
ness not possible in any other working center 
that may be devised. 


With the Hoosier Cabinet as the central 
unit, other Hoosier units are designed to com- 
plete theequipment. Every kitchen, ofcourse, 
needs ample cupboard space in addition to 
that afforded in the cabinet itself. This added 
space, once supplied by the old inconvenient 
butler’s pantry, Hoosier now provides in 
modern movable units, single or double size. 


These units may be used in connection with 
the cabinet on either side or placed in other 
suitablespacesintheroom. Withany arrange- 
ment you have a complete kitchen suite, 
matching in finish and design — as uniform 
as if made to your own special order. 


Another attractive Hoosier 
convenience is the Breakfast 
Set oftableand chairs. Daintily 
finished in white enamel and 
decorated in bright colors, the 
table has a fine porcelain top 
and the chairs have cane seats. 


To modernize old 
kitchens; to make the 
new complete 


Perhaps you are worrying along 
with an old unsightly, inconven- 
ient kitchen. You have refur- 
nished the other rooms—now it is 
thekitchen’sturn! Here Hoosier 
equipment ideally answers your 
needs, with no fuss or expense 
of remodeling. It is simply 
“out with the old; in with the 
new”’—handsome and efficient! 


If you are planning a new 
house, of course you want 





Hoosier Since Casinet 
Unit—Fitted to hold brooms, 
mops, vacuum, brushes and 
a score of little cleaning day 
necessities. May also be had 
in a double unit—with the 
cupboard unit 


your kitchen in 
keeping with your 
other rooms. You 
can make it so, 
more completely, 
easily and inexpen- 
sively with Hoosier. 
Kitchen Equipment 
than with any of 
your own devising 
and building. Ask 
your architect to 
figure on the Hoo- 
sier size and style 
for your kitchen. 


Free to you!— 

A new book 
on modern 
kitchens 


We have just published a new book on modern 
kitchens giving many plans and ideas which 
you can apply to your own kitchen. This 
book is free to every woman who is interested 
in making a better home for her family. We 
hope you will send for it and also visit the 
Hoosier store in your town to see the com- 
plete Hoosier equipment. Till out the coupon 
and we will mail the booklet at once. ; 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 


324 Grav Street 


Newcastle, Indiana 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co., 
324 Gray Street, Newcastle, Indiana. 


British Address: Ideal Furniture Equipment, 
No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool. 


Please send me, free, your new booklet: ‘Planning 


the Modern Kitchen.” 
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would have been Isotta had it not been for the 
rebellious little nose. 

“T have been told that by many men. But 
what does it mean?” 

“Mean?” I cried puzzled. “Mean? I mean 
that I love you in the common way of men. I 
mean that I’m about the loneliest thing in God’s 
Universe. I’ve been eating my heart out for 
you for the past month. That’s what I 
mean, my dear.” 

And I did mean it. There she stood in her 
furs, golden-crested, pure-profiled, with the 
Iight that never was on sea or land in the large 
and deep sea-green of her eyes. Her pale 
coral lips disclosed in a smile her young perfect 
teeth. 

T went on. “You are a Serene Highness. I’m 
only a bohemian painter. But my family, the 
Fontenays, goes back many generations. Any 
gentleman born may aspire to the hand of a 
princess.” 

She came up to me close, warm in her furs 
and with a flush on her cheeks, laid a finger-tip 
touch on my shoulders—but there was a be- 
wildered, scared look on her face. 

“My hand—mon ami. What are you say- 
ing?” she asked in her adorable accent. “Am 
I right in assuming that you are making me a 
proposal of marriage?” 

I took her hands and flung myself back and 
looked at her. 

“My good child, what the deuce else do you 
suppose I’m doing?” 

She looked at me for a wild moment, flitted 
to me with the indescribable grace and swift- 
ness of a dragon-fly. I felt the touch of soft 
lips on the corner of my mouth, and in a frac- 
tion of a second of time she had opened the 
door and fled down the stairs. 

I followed her, of course. But there, in the 
hall ‘stood the most perfect of maitres-d’ hétel, 
that infernal Francois. 







For His Majesty the Baby— 
Polar Baby Bath 


Here is a recipe used daily by thousands of delighted mothers— 


1—cake of pure soap (unscented) 
1—generous amount of sparkling warm water 
1—baby 
Place ingredients in a luxurious Polar Baby Bath and mix thor- 
oughly. Result—clean, healthy baby; happy, unfatigued mother. 
























XI 


‘ “QOH, to be in April (somewhere else) now 
that England’s here,” I murmured, as I 
landed at Dover in the pitiless, misty rain; a 
rain that chilled all the human kindness I 
tried to keep warm in my heart; a rain that I 
knew would go on for ever and ever, all through 
the summer, until it joined up with its au- 
tumnal sister Pluviose. 

That March day over which I have made 
such a pother was but the final flood of tears of 
a Southern child. The next morning was all 
pouts and dawning smiles which eventually 
broke into the irresistible laughter of the sun. 
And sunshine had been mine, even in Paris, 
until this damp landing, when clouds of depres- 
sion gathered bleak and heavy around my 
SOUL i. *< 

I told you how Frangois stood, the model 
servant in the hall, when the Princess tripped 
downstairs. Well, this mechanically trained 
blockhead disregarded my swiftly following 
appearance, threw open the front door, and 
showed her into the waiting car. I had barely 
time to murmur a protest and to receive a 
queer little wave of the hand, when the car— 
the Marchese’s—drove off. And where do you 
think it drove to? 

To the railway station. It took her-to the 
Paris train. That I learned half an hour after- 
ward over the telephone, from the Marchesa. 
The Princess had arrived that morning from 
Italy, had stayed at the Villa Miranda just 
for the few hours necessary to repair the ra- 
vages of travel, and then off again to Paris. It 
was news to the Marchesa that she had called 
on me. I have never met a human being 
more barren of interesting information -than 
the Marchesa della Fontana. Nadia’s address 
was always “The American Express Company.” 


Naturally I cursed myself for an elderly, love- 1 : = ; } a : ; 
sick, impetuous fool. Had I been my cooler A i 
self, Nadia would have given me the word of | } za a : reas : see 


the preposterous enigma. What else had she 


You can’t imagine how helpful the Polar Baby Bath is until you 
use it. Capacious and comfy. Steady—because of its wide, flat bottom. 
And easily moved—any room can be the bathroom. 


Polar Baby Bath is made of steel, coated triple-thick with purest 
Polar white enamel. It cannot stain nor discolor. Just wipe it to 
keep it gleaming and spotless. The surface is'‘as smooth as glass. No 
seams to harbor dirt—nor edges to irritate tender skin. 


It’s a treat to use Polar Ware—the ware that stays white. It’s so 
practical as well as beautiful. And so sanitary. Discriminating women 
buy complete sets of snowy white Polar Ware for their bathrooms, 
bedrooms and kitchens. The price is not high. You will find Polar 
Ware of every variety at good hardware and house-furnishing stores. 


POLAR WARE COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Send for this 
booklet. It de- 
scribes many 
Polar utensils 
you will enjoy 
using in your 
home. Mailed 
anywhere, post- 
paid, on re- 
quest, 
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- At Our Expense ? 
Simply Sign Her 


The coupon below brings a generous size 
sample package of Heckers’ Cream Farina. 


Serve it to the family —there’s enough to go 
around! Boys and girls just love it—and grown 
ups always ask for more! 


Granules from the heart of the wheat—that’s 
Heckers’ Cream Farina! The health and strength 
building elements of the grain made into a nu 
tritious and easily-digested breakfast cereal. 


Cook just a few minutes and serve piping 
hot. Delicious! Not only for breakfast, but for 
luncheon and dinner as well, Heckers’ Cream 
Farina makes tasty dishes and dainty desserts. 


Farina 


For 70 years the favored cereal 
in many homes. 








THE HECKER CEREAL CO., Dept. M, ‘i a 
40 Corlears Street, New York City. 


Send me sample package of Heckers’ Cream Farina and Recipe Folder. 
2c stamp enclosed for postage. 
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Street Gs DP 
ree é Sy 
City State 











‘He knows a good breakfast ! 
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come for? In her own words, to find a friend 
in the hour of need. And I had gone and upset 
all her plans of confidence and hopes of 
succor by subjecting her to violent, unex- 
pected caresses, followed by a declaration of 
love and a proposal of marriage. That the 
shock of outrage impelled her flight down- 
stairs I did not believe. There was the little 
butterfly touch of her lips on the corner of my 
mouth which signified, at least, forgiveness. 
But I realized that what of herself a woman 
can unburden to a humdrum friend she can 
not reveal to a suddenly romantic lover. I had 
sent my adored little lady off in a scare. 

She covered up her tracks as before. I wrote 
—I shall not tell you what I said. If I had 
the letter here before me, I might find some 
embarrassment in transcribing it. I found 
that I had loved her from the first day when 
she had sat for me in her pearl and green and 
gold beauty set off by the austerity of her 
unrelieved black corsage; from that first day 
when I pierced through the veil of worldliness 
in which she enwrapped herself as in impene- 
trable armor, and knew almost as God knew, 
the integrity of her Russian soul gnawed by 
unsatisfied longings—not for the barely 
imaginable exotic, but for the true, sweet, and 
pure things in life? 

To my letter there had come no reply. 
When I called in Paris, at the American Express 
Company, I was politely told that they were 
not at liberty to give me the Princess Rami- 
roff’s address, but (as I knew before) they 
would forward my letters. I wrote again, 
with the same lack of result. 


I RANSACKED Paris to find a frame of which 
a rumor had reached me, a frame in which to 
send Nadia’s picture to the Exhibition. I 
tracked it down to a horrible little shop, in a 
horrible little street, the Quartier la Villette, 
the center of the butcher industry. There dwelt 
a horrible old man who seemed to have a hor- 
rible passion for frames which he picked up at 
underground auctions all over Latin Europe. 
Just as a rustic used to grin horribly through 
a horse collar, so did this snuff-skinned and 
vested man scowl hatefully through his upheld 
frame. I paid the old villain ten times the 
price that his soul would fetch in the open 
market. ‘? 

Well, here was I in England again, damp, 
cold, and miserable. Once, however, in the 
filial hands of a spry English porter, my 


spirits began to revive. = 

And when the train slowed down in the pale 
half-light of Victoria Station, Dorothea took 
me into her arms. Her tame taxicab was 
waiting, ticking its heart out. She dragged 
me to it. I entered and we drove away. She 
had seen that everything was in order at 
Featherstone’s studio, in the Melbury Road, 
which I had rented for a couple of months, and 
she had put the fear of God into the modest 
staff which he had left behind—and there was 
a carefully ordered little dinner awaiting us, 
and if there wasn’t a blazing fire when we got 
there, she would raise Cain. All this as we 
sped through the damp and flaring dusk of the 
April evening. 

I can not conceive that a child of my own 
could be nearer and dearer to me than Doro- 
thea. She led me by the hand into Feather- 
stone’s exquisite little house. We had the 
pleasantest of dinners in the studio, which 
took up most of the cubic content of the 
house, at a small round table drawn up near 
the fire. 

Said Dorothea: ‘I’m a child of my age, I 
suppose. I loye dancing and gaiety and good 
food and restaurants and nice clothes and 
other pretty things on me which nobody sees. 
But. now and then I’m pulled up short by 
what’s real. Do you know what I mean?” 

IT smiled. “TI think I do.” 

“T wonder.” She wrinkled her brow. ‘This, 
for instance, is real. All the longing and 
aspiration and love and thought that have been 
expended in the making of this room, Here 


A COMBINATION OF 
BEAUPY® -AND UTIBITY 
THAT IS UNSURPASSED 
IN THE ADMINISTRA 
TION OF HEALTHFUL 
REFRIGERATION. 


It’ s‘our newest— 


SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 
BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Chicago Retail Salesroom—68 East Washington Street 
New York Retail Salesroom—5 East 46th Street 
Boston Retail Salesroom—246 Boylston Street 
Adopted by the Pullman Company 


and dining car service of all 
American Railroads. 
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SCRANTON | 
LUST RE-LAGE 


Richest of all curtain laces 
CRANTON Lustre-Lace, so 


named because of its brilliant 
sheen, is not excelled in radiance 
by any wovensilk. It has a rich, 
shimmering texture which is par- 
ticularly its own. It shows an airy 
distinction of pattern and weave 
that marks it instantly to the ini-. 
tiated eye as the work of master 
weavers. 

Women are welcoming Scran- 
ton Lustre-Lace not merely be- 
‘cause it is fashionably new and 
different, but because in its de- 
lightful transparency and soft, 
luxurious folds it lends itself to 
window treatments that are ex- 
ceptionally artistic. 

See the Lustre-Lace showing at 
your favorite shop, also the new 
Scranton Filet Nets, Lustre-Case- 
ment and Lustre Bedspreads. All 
are beautifully decorative and 
tastefully appropriate to any 
home. 


SCRANTON 


LUSTRE-LACE 
TILET NETS 


GE im, LACE CURTAINS 


ee 


BEDSPREADS 





Fill out and mail coupon 
to-day for interesting book- 
lets, ‘New Outlooks for 
Ievery Home” and “Scran- 
ton Bedspreads.” These 
illustrate new and_authori- 
tative treatments for every 
type of window and bed. 
If you have an unusual 
curtain problem, write our 
Service Department about it. 



















THE SCRANTON LACE Co. 
Dept, 2-P, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me, without cost, booklets, 
“New Outlooks for Every Home” and 
“Scranton Bedspreads.” 
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‘The Coming of Amos 


you’ve a proper setting, my dear Daddums. 
Fancy Uncle Tom and Aunt Muriel in it!” 

I laughed. Perhaps it was not the setting for 
a democratic Bishop and a wife scrupulously 


episcopal yet socially ambitious. There were, 


some riotous masterly nudes about the walls, 
and a sort of sunset color scheme which could 
not harmonize with the Bradbury spiritual 
environment. 

“This is real,” she repeated, with a certain 
vehemence, “and you’re real. You do things. 
You create things. Beautiful things like 


these’—she waved a hand—‘‘which have 
meaning and endurance. -But these other 
people—” 


“Which other people?” I asked indulgently. 
For by her manner she might have been wiping 
out all the human race save myself alone. 

“Qh—the Bradbury people.” 

“My dear,’ said I, “your artistic em- 
broidery swindle is destroying your sense of 
proportion. ‘Art is real, art is earnest,’ as the 
poet ought to have said. But it isn’t life. It 
must have life to feed on.” —And here Feather- 
stone’s handy man set before me an __ ex- 
quisitely browned leg of baby lamb.—‘Your 
Uncle Tom is in the thick of life’ He’s as real 
a person as you would wish to meet in a day’s 
march.” 


“H™.” remarked Dorothea doubtfully. 

The carving, helping, serving, and pre- 
liminary grateful degustation of the lamb in- 
terrupted for the moment the fine flow of con- 
versation. 

“My dear,’ I asked at last, “why did you 
say ‘H’m!’?” 

“Because I meant it.” / 

“But what has the Bishop been doing to 
you?” 

“Nothing. He has common sense and good 
manners. But he wants to turn Amos into a 
parson. 

“Good God!” I cried aghast, all the ecclesi- 
astical atmosphere of my childhood surging 
around about me. 

“JT quite agree with you,” said Dorothea. 

“Tsn’t it astonishing how people can’t think 
outside their environment? For the cobbler, 
nothing like leather. For the churchman, 
nothing like church.” 

“All the same,” said Dorothea, “‘haven’t 
you often told me that it was Uncle Tom who 
saved you from Holy Orders?” ; 

For the moment I had forgotten. I did not 
admit the fact. Open admission is not good 
for the souls of the young. I pished and 
pshaw’ed instead. My case was quite different. 
I had chosen my vocation. I could not be 
compared to Amos. Dorothea demurely let 
me have my way. I burst out: 

“But why? The poor boy is as ignorant as a 
fish. He doesn’t know the difference between 
the Decalogue and the Decameron.” 

“Uncle Tom says that won’t make much 
difference.” 

Again I waxed profane. Amos, in gaiters as 
archdeacon, dean, bishop—the vision was 
preposterous. 

“T think it rotten, don’t you?” said Doro- 
thea. ‘Just when the poor lamb is beginning 
to find his feet in the world—to carry him off 
and stuff him with half-baked theology and 
then stick a white dog-collar round his neck 
and tie him up to a bench in a horrid slum in 
that disgusting place.” Again she added, 
“Tt’s rotten.” 

I cast on her a quick elderly glance and 
noted her flushed cheeks and a light like that 
of battle in her eyes. I smiled paternally. 

“My child,” said I, “I want to get to the 
real root of this furious indignation.” 

She flushed again. “Amos is no more made 
to be a parson than you were. He’s made for 
the big world and the big things and the big 
way of doing things. It’s an infernal shame to 
tie him up, as I said, and condemn him to the 
little things. Uncle Tom and I almost had a 
row about it. As if I had no common sense!” 

Dorothea threw up her hand and attacked 


her dinner. I smiled inwardly, though pre- 
serving a grave face. As to Amos’s unsuit- 
ability for a clerical career, I had no doubt. 
Had I not, in fact, sounded the first note of 
alarmed protest? But the lady had protested 
inordinately, too much from the point of view 
of an uninterested spectator. In spite of my 
own disquietude, I could not but catch a thrill 
of amusement from her vehemence. _. 

Was it possible that Dorothea, the level- 
headed, the remorseless-hearted, subtle- 
brained, commanding spirit of the South 
Molton Street embroidered-bag shop, Doro- 
thea who had waded through dancing-floors 
strewn with men, had looked upon my un- 
gainly Amos and found him beautiful, the hero 
of her dreams? Most difficult to determine. 
She was not wasting away. On the contrary, 
she was eating some sort of chocolate mess with 
serene enjoyment. We laid down spoons at the 
same moment. I made her my little compli- 
ment, for was not she the ordainer of the 
feast? 

“Perfect,” said I. ; 

She acquiesced, informed me that by taking 
over Featherstone’s studio and cook I had hit 
on a lucky streak. 

“And Amos? What does he think of it all?” 

She shrugged her ignorance. 

“How does he put in his time?” I asked. 

“That’s another thing that worries me. 
When he can escape from Aunt Muriel, he 
sits about in public houses and attends 
socialistic meetings.” 

“And the Bishop?” 

“He laughs and says it’s a good training.” 

I sighed. “I must run down to the wretched 
place and see for myself.” 

We finished the evening happily. I saw 
Dorothea into a flat-bound taxi and went to 
bed. Two or three days afterward I took* 
train to Bradbury. : : 

The palace, a vast early-Victorian house, lay 
a couple of miles out of the town, its park sur- 
rounded by the. villas of the local opulent. 
I arrived in time for tea, which was served 
before a little fire in the big drawing-room. 
Drafts from the blustering April wind swept 
beneath every door in the place. Nobody 
except myself heeded them. Muriel, stout, 
serene, and sisterly, was too much occupied in 
hospitable attentions and in improving her 
knowledge, at second-hand, of the fashionable 
world as intimately known at Cannes; the 
Bishop, brisk, hearty, with a meeting before 
dinner in front of him, was too busy; and 
Amos was too much taken up both with the 
pleasures of the table—indeed there were two 
or three, each piled up with farinaceous sus- 
tenance—and with the undisguised pleasure 
of seeing me again. 


WHEN the meal was over, the Bishop rose 
lit a bright black pipe—he boasted that he 
was the last man left in England who had the 
art of coloring meerschaums—threw the match 
into the fire, and slapped Amos on the back. 

“You did quite right to send him here, 
David. This rugged north’s a man’s country.” 

“So, I gather,” said I, ‘‘was Warraranga, 
where he came from.” 

Muriel sighed. “I wish I could call it a 
gentleman’s country. If only Tom would let 
himself be translated. He had the chance of 
Oxford.” = 

The Bishop laughed. “Oh, I’ve given up 
theological scholarship for real work.” 

Amos, having fed himself adequately, drew 
his chair nearer to the little fire and stretched 
out his feet on the fender cushion. 

“My dear,” cried Muriel, “your boots are 
all caked in mud.” 

They were. Hunks of moist clay fell on the 
cushion. He regarded them penitently. 

“The last time I put on my slippers, aunt, you 
said I wasn’t to wear ’em in the drawing room.” 

The same old Amos. But why had he not 
been corrected for this solecism in Cannes? 
And then I reflected that in clean and sunny 
Cannes there is no mud. 
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Suite No. 2802 


THE PULLMAN DAVENPORT’BED 


You will find the same measure of comfort ina Pullman that you might 
expect from an expensive ordinary (stationary) davenport. And in ap- 
pearance and design the Pullman fulfills a desire for the finest in livin}, 
room furniture. One simple operation instantly transposes the beautiful 
Pullman davenport into a full-size restful bed—an ever-present “juest 
room.” This sleeping, accommodation is not apparent, however, in the 
outward appearance of the davenport. Pullmans are displayed and sold 
by better furniture dealers everywhere. Ask to see a Pullman. 


Upon request we will send you an inter- 
esting brochure on interior decorating. 


PULLMAN COUCH COMPANY 





: The Pullman cha‘se lounge shown 
ILLINOIS aDore is also saurped ee re- 
PORT : volving seat bed fixture. Pullman 
DAVEN BED chaise lounges and day bedsave m ide 
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SLourind LAI 


Milk Bottle Caps 





3 Times More Useful 


1—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab Each 
cap its own “‘opener.” 








2—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
straw for drinking. 


Kiddies love Milk this way 


They smile! when they see milk served in the original, 
sterilized bottle, capped with a Sealright Pouring- 
Pull Milk Bottle Cap—3 times more useful. 


Because they know it will be fun to lift the patented 
tab and drink the milk slowly through a straw. 


Sealright Pouring-Pull Caps are 3 times more useful 
and more healthful, because they assure a safe, clean 
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The Coming of Amos 


“You should change into shoes,”’said Muriel. 

Docile as ever, Amos rose and shambled, 
with his bear-like gait, out of the room. 

“Such a dear,” remarked Muriel, ‘‘as gentle 
as a lamb. And he improves every day.” 

“Wonderful raw material for any one to 
work on,” said the Bishop. 

“Dorothea tells me you’re thinking of 
molding him into a parson.” 

“What the soldier said isn’t evidence,” he 
smiled. ‘But suppose I am—what have you 
to say against it?” 

I began my argument. Dorcas had sent him 
to me so that he could see the world. Tom, by 
way of counter, smilingly retorted that she 
hadn’t meant me to introduce him to the 
world’s two friends, the Flesh and the Devil. 
Did I really consider Cannes an ideal school? 

“Tdeal,” said I. “He is up against the 
world in its complexity, the Flesh in its crudity, 
and as for the Devil—on his first encounter, he 
tied him up with rope and left him on his 
own bedroom floor. As it has turned out, I 
needn’t have sent him away from Cannes after 
all.” 

The Bishop made courteous admissions. Of 
course he had heard the story, both from 
Amos and from Dorothea. But who was the 
blackmailed lady to whom he had constituted 
himself Knight Errant? Irritated by an un- 
episcopal twinkle in his eye, I answered 
heatedly. If he did not grasp all the wonder of 
Nadia, it was not my fault. When I had 
finished and thrown with some impatience the 
butt of my cigar into the fire—it had gone out 
during my speech—he said in that confounded, 
dry, humorous way of his: 


“T can see your Princess and can appreciate’ 


Amos’s infatuation. But still, when a Serene 
Highness is willing to pay a large sum of 
money to an unprincipled adventurer for 
letters which she has written to him, one is 
forced to speculate on the compromising nature 
of those letters. I’m speaking as a man of the 
world.” 

“And of the Flesh and the Devil,” I cried 

It is only relations that can get home or 
Bishops like that. I laughed in exultation, but 
not so loud as to drown in my ears a gasp from 
Muriel. I turned and found her looking at me 
as though I had gone into the Cathedral with 
a gun and started to snipe choir-boys. But 
Tom only laughed. 


XII 


‘THE Bishop had gone off to his study, 
Muriel to bed, and Amos and I were left 
alone. Said Amos, 

“Things ain’t any more right in this town 
than they are in Cannes.” 

I invited an explanation. 
great head. 

“Why, everybody, as Scripture says, seems 
to be imagining a vain thing. At Cannes they 
think they’re getting happiness out of heathen 
dances and gambling over cards, and they 
don’t; and here they’re all running after 
shadows, just the same, only different.” He 
sucked at his pipe and scratched his head. 
“There’s a darned sight too many symbols 
about.” 

On enquiring as to the meaning of this 
cryptic statement, I discovered that the sym- 
bolism of his christening and confirmation had 
left his mind somewhat confused. He con- 
tinued: 

“Uncle says the Cross is a symbol—perhaps 
it is—but mother said it was popish. The 
fellers I go about among say the Red Flag isa 
symbol. I ask ’em what of. They say the 
Federated Labor of the World. But it seems 
to me to be a symbol of not wanting to do any 
labor at all and be clothed and fed in luxury 
for not doing it. They ask me, ‘Why should 
His blooming Lordship have a palace and five 
thousand a year for doing nothing, while we 
toil and slave in a hovel for a couple of pounds 
a week?’ And I make answer, ‘If you poor 
fools weren’t. slaves to your trades-unions and 


He wagged his 


worked sixteen hours a day, year in and year 
out, like the Bishop, and put the same guts 
into it, you might be worth paying for.’ ” 

“And what answer do your friends make?” 
IT asked. 

Amos grinned and knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe. ‘Oh, they replied this afternoon. 
A great hulking chap said: ‘It’s all very well 
for you to talk. You’re the nephew of the 
blinking bishop, and you’ve nevér done a 
stroke of work in your life.’ ‘Ain’t I?’ I says. 
“You bring a sheep here and see which of you 
blighters can shear it.’ Seems they know 
nothing about sheep hereabouts. They 
laughed at me. I took a glass beer-mug and 
smashed it on the floor. That’s the sort of way 
to get silence and make yourself heard. It 
strikes them sudden-like. I’ve seen it done 
before in Warraranga. I said, ‘The first man 
who laughs now had better say his prayers.’ 
Well, the big chap and another feller said 
something, and we had a scrap, and I laid ’em 
both flat, and then the landlord and the bar- 
man took a hand, and I was chucked out, and 
not wanting to make a row in the place, I 
came home to tea.” 


HE RUBBED his big hands together and 

regarded me amiably. 

“And this,” said I, “you consider to be the 
end of a perfect day.” 

“Tt’s been none so bad,” said Amos. 

After a while I asked him point-blank, 
“What’s all this talk of your taking Holy 
Orders?” : 

He stared into the fire for a time and then 
replied, looking not at me, but into the red 
glow, the heavy lines of ferplexity on his 
young brow. ‘ 

“T don’t see as how leading all these mis- 
guided blokes into the light isn’t a man’s work, 
as uncle, the Bishop, says, but whether I’m 
the man to do the work is another question. 
I’m up against the stumbling-block and 
offense of all my life, which Mother used to 
say would prevent me from having full grace. 

, ’'m not meek enough.” 
It took me a few minutes to attune myself to 


) the workings of his mind. At last I said, as 
, gently as I could, 


“From what you have told me, I don’t 


{ think meekness was the prevailing characteris- 


tic of your dear mother.” 


He wagged his head to and fro, still looking 


in the fire, and replied in all seriousness: ‘She 
prayed for it daily, but, as she said, the Lord 
in His wisdom never thought it fit to give it her. 
P’r’aps He felt she was doing His work as well 
as she could, for how the blazes a meek woman 
could have run the station at Warraranga, 
I’m blest if I know.” He ruminated again and 
went on: “But with a Minister of God’sWord, 
it’s different, ain’t it? He can’t go round 
punching people on the jaw because they don’t 
agree with him. At any rate, I guess he 
oughtn’t to find the delight of the unregenerate 
in doing it.” 

“The delight of the unregenerate!”” The 
classical phrase sounded so odd as it came from 
the lips of Amos. But a Puritan upbringing 
had given him acquaintance with odd, half- 
forgotten formulas of phraseology. 

“You really like it?” said I. 

He turned to me and nodded. , 

“Tf all you feel worth living for is to hunt 
around the world till you can find a feller and 
pound his face into a jelly and make his bones 
all: pulp, that’s not the kind of spirit a man 
ought to take with him into the Ministry. No, 
uncle, ’m afraid I’m not meek enough.” 

“And who,” I asked, though I guessed, “is 
the fellow in question?” 

“Ramon Garcia, of course.” : 

“I agree,” said I, “that your impulse can 
hardly be described as Christian-like.” 

“Tt ain’t. And that’s what’s knocking me 
silly.” : 

Again I indicated my entire agreement with 
his point of view. “If your one aim in life is 
to make paté de foie gras of the body of Ramon 
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The Coming of Amos 


Ramon Garcia, you’re not in a position to take 
orders in a Christian church.” 

“That’s it, uncle,” said he. ‘I can go on my 
knees and pray for lots of things. But I can’t 
pray for grace to forgive that blackguard. It’s 
nouse. I guess that to make yourself a hypocrite 
before God is the biggest sin on earth. And it’s 
so darned foolish. Like most sin, isn’t it?” 

My worldliness was silenced. Could greater 
truth be more simply uttered? 

I rose, poured out a mild brandy and soda, 
and lit a cigarette. Amos helped himself from 
a cut glass jug to a jorum of barley water. 

“No,” said he, “I ain’t meek enough.” The 
formula was becoming tiresome. ‘Besides,’ 
he continued after a huge draught of the unin- 
spiring fluid, ‘‘she couldn’t live here.” 

I started round on him, glass in hand. 

“She? Who? Dorothea?’ 

“No, no,” said he, ‘“Nadia. The Princess.’ 

I dashed my untasted drink on the tray and, 
in a sudden whirl of I know not what, gripped 
him by the collar. 

“What do you mean?” 

“As soon as I see her again, I’m going to ask 
her to marry me.” 

“The devil you are!” said I. 

“T don’t see where the devil comes in, 
uncle,” said he. 


PERHAPS our common blood spoke, for, like 
Amos, I felt at that moment the most un- 
meek person in the universe. If I could have 
floored him and kicked him and thrown him out 
of the window for his colossal impudence, I 
should have done it. A silly calf infatuation 
for a fascinating woman—that I understood; 
but the calm assumption of marriage with her as 
one of the factors in his choice of a profession 
made me as angry as ever I have been in my 
life. I walked up and down the long drawing- 
room, not trusting myself to speak. I have 
old-fashioned notions of personal dignity. 
Speech, I knew, would have been to betray 
even to this simpleton the monstrous situation. 
He stood patiently, with his long tumbler of 
barley water in his hand, watching my angry 
pacing. 

“T don’t see why you should be so mad-about 
it, uncle,” said he. “It’s my business. After 
all, she’s only a woman, and she’s the woman 
I want.” 

At last I controlled myself and halted in 
front of him. 

“Look here, young man. You talk in a glib 
way of asking a princess to marry you. But 
supposing—which is preposterous—but, at any 
rate, supposing she’s inclined to listen to you, 
what would you propose to give her?” 

“Give her,” he asked, uncomprehending. 
“You don’t mean money, do you?” 

“Of course not, you young idiot,” said I. 
“She has exalted birth, position, education, 
the finest culture of the pre-war world, fas- 
cination, wit, beauty, every grace you can 
think of in woman—what are you qualified to 
give her in exchange for all this?” 

“T dunno,” said Amos. He paused for a 
dubious moment and then brightened up. 
“Leastways I could protect her. It’d be a 
particular kind of fool who’d try to hurt her 
while I was around. I don’t want to put on 
dog, but the Lord didn’t give me physical 
strength for nothing. And if she wanted me to 
learn all about painting and music and 
poetry, I'd do it for her sake. I ain’t a fool. 
And I’m young.” 

“Yes,” said I, “confound you, you’re 
young.” But I covered up my bitterness by 
adding: “And that’s why you're a silly ass, 
falling in love with princesses. If you want to 
marry, why don’t you think of some decent 
girl in your own sphere of life?” 

“You mean Dorothea?” 

“T don’t,” I cried with assumed indignation. 
“Why drag in Dorothea?” 

“She’s a very nice girl, uncle.” 
tone of injured remonstrance. 

“T know she is,” said I. ‘The most charm- 
ing, delightful, accomplished girl I know. And 


This in a 


that’s why I think your suggesting her name 
infernal cheek on your part.” 

“Well, uncle,’”’ he replied in his disarming, 
gentle way, “I didn’t say as how I wanted to 
marry her, did I?” 2 

I looked at my watch. For me the conversa- 
tion was wandering into the realms of the 
grotesquely impossible. My suggestion of bed 
he eagerly grasped. He confessed to certain 
aches in the region of stomach and reins re- 
sulting from the unscientific methods whereby 
he had been thrown out of the public-house. 
I turned out the lights, as Tom had invited me 
to do, and we parted on the first landing—Amos 
to seek, no doubt, profound and _ stertorous 
repose; I, to stay awake half the night. 

“T am young.” 

That was the clarion cry before which I fled 
defenseless. Youth rejoicing in its strength, in 
the superbness of its actuality and its promise. 
And Amos was not merely the vast, lusty 
human beast. Beneath this immensity of 
brawn, this indisputable certainty of Herculean ~ 
strength, always, from the most deeply rooted 
sexual instincts, a man’s asset in woman’s eyes, 
there lay, as guessed by woman’s intuition, an 
undiscovered country of ignorances, sim- 
plicities, and chivalries, a virgin soil which, in 
loyal exchange for things physical, the gift 
assured to her by all the tendrils of her being, 
she could plant with all the sweetnesses which 
women love and whereof they reap the full 
harvest. 

That is the only way I could account for 
Dorothea falling in love with him, for in love 
with him she undoubtedly was. Swept off her 
feet by the physical, she exulted in the prospect 
of ultimate spiritual victory. The eternal con- 
flict is as old as the Stone Age. 

Oh! I could understand Dorothea. If they 
had come to me for my consent to their union, 
I should have given them my paternal and 
avuncular benediction and sent them forth in 
full assurance of their happiness. But Amos 
did not want Dorothea. He wanted Nadia. 

Now, as young women in their early twenties, 
what essential difference, in that never-to-be- 
defined woman’s wonderland of inter-diffused 
sexuality and spirituality, existed between 
them? Both were fine flowers of modern 
civilization. They existed side by side in that 
same wonderland. So, if Dorothea had fallen 
head over ears in love with Amos, why, im- 
pelled by identical impulse, should not Nadia 
have done the same? 
| “Tam young.” 

The unconscious gloriosity of it! 


"THE next day before lunch I had the chance 
of afew minutes’ quiet talk with my brother- 

in-law. He had heard, of course, of yesterday’s 

bout of fisticuffs. He deplored the incident. 

“I’m with Kingsley,” said he, “in his plea 
for muscular Christianity, but—I think the 
Church ought to assign a limit to the assertion 
of muscle.” 

“Besides,” said I, ‘a curate is not best in- 
troduced to a parish by being first thrown into 
it out of a public-house. 

“The proposition, as far as it goes,” said 
Tom, “is incontrovertible. The only point is 
that I- wouldn’t have him less muscular, and 
I don’t see how he could be more Christian.” 

“But,” said I, “you were just talking of the 
Church assigning limits.” 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “you’re coming 
into the area of all the heresies of all the ages. 
Very few people have been able to realize a 
Church and Christianity as two distinct 
conceptions.” 

“T have a glimmer of what you mean,” said 
I, drawing a bow at a venture, for I was some- 
what befogged, “and it confirms my opinion 
that Amos would fight the battle of Christian- 
ity better as a free-lance, a franc-tireur, than 
he would by holding a commission in the 
Church.” 

“T perfectly agree with you,” said he. 

“Well, then—?” said I. 


“Take him away. Educate him. If he 
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The Coming of Amos 


wants to join us in after years, he can always 
do so. I thought I’d put the proposition before 
him. It’s a man’s job, if having the Faith, as 
Amos has, he can take it seriously. But I 
fully realize that, after a good many years of 
necessarily narrow training, he wouldn’t be 
the man he is now. Dorothea, who has an un- 
fortunate distaste for curates, has given you a 
wrong impression.” ‘ 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said I. “But why did 
you leave me with a wrong impression yes- 
terday?” 

‘When people put pistols to my head, I re- 
gard them with the most unchristianlike 
malice. My dear fellow,” he went on, his 
humorous eyes twinkling, ‘‘you sent me a 
curious creature; a hulking mass of sheer good- 
ness, lit by a shrewd brain—and vitalized by 
potentially enormous physical passions. What 
was I to do with him? I experimented. I got 
the wrong reaction. That’s all there is to it. 
On the other hand his time here hasn’t been 
wasted. He has come into contact with the 
raw humanity whose control, slipping out of 
the hands of the Church, in the future, can 
only be safe in the hands of men like Amos.” 

“You're a bewildering Bishop, Tom,” said I. 
“What do you mean?” 

He tapped his breast. ‘‘We’ll have the last 
word, of that you may be sure. Meanwhile, 
au bon entendeur, salut!’ 

And that is all he would say. 

The result of this was my carrying off to 
London an unresisting Amos and housing him 
in a little spare room in the Melbury Road. 
Then, busy with final touches to my Academy 
fictures, and with the delightful annual picking 
up of threads in the art world, I propounded 
to myself and to Dorothea, Tom’s question, 
“What the deuce are we going to do with him?” 
Amos, in his gentle way, was perfectly happy 
prowling about the streets of London, turning 
up regularly at meals, and, as far as I could 
make out, sleeping contentedly when there was 
nothing else to do. Now and then Dorothea 
carried him off to a theater. With a little touch 
of irony, I said, 

“Tt’s very good of you, dear, to take so 
much trouble about him.” 

“Tt’s only my duty to you. If I didn’t think 
you’d understand, I should hate you. Duty is 
the rottenest proposition in the wide world.” 

“Unlike virtue in the abstract, my dear, it’s 
always somebody else’s reward.” 

Our eyes met for a magnetic moment. 

“Daddums,” said she, ‘‘you’re a pet lamb ” 


[7 WAS through Cardew, a dear, silly col- 

league of mine, who passes his life in paint- 
ing goats, that Bendyke Hamilton, like the new 
planet in the poem, swam into our ken. This 
was his brother-in-law, a gallant, scholarly 
soldier of fortune, with an M. A. degree, a 
D. S. O., and one eye, who was now at a loose 
end. With regard to him, Dorothea, Amos, 
and I held counsel together, with the result 
that we appointed him Amos’s temporary 
guide, philosopher, and friend; tutor, mentor, 
and bear-leader. Amos submitted himself 
whole-heartedly to a mapped-out course of in- 
struction which included the cultivation of a 
pure English speech, the history of painting 
and architecture, modern world politics, row- 
ing, boxing, and intelligent attendance at race- 
track meetings and police-courts. Dorothea 
kept an occasional eye on finger-nails and neck- 
wear, while I maintained general supervision. 
In this manner all of us began to lead fairly 
contented lives. 

The Royal Academy opened. My few 
pictures, other than commissioned portraits, 
sold fairly well. My success, however, was the 
portrait of the Princess Nadia. Even certain 
critics who complained of the sterility of my 
work—whatever that meant—praised the 
Princess. At the Private View there was a 
flattering little continuous crowd around 
it. 

We drew near the close of a fretful May. I 

(To be 


longed for my beloved Azure Coast and its’ 
mad carnival riot of flowers; its June sunshine 
and sea-breeze, its warm blue water in which 
one can bathe forever, and its hot and com- 
forting sands. Also its sweet companionable 
solitude. In June and July I can achieve my 
ideal. I can be left alone. There’s no one to 
worry me. 

Now there came a day when,. having to: 
lunch in the West End and not having seen 
Dorothea for some little time, I had given her 
a luncheon appointment at the Berkeley. I 
found her there with young Claude Worthing- 
ton. He had looked in at the South Molton 
Street shop, and she had brought him along. 
Dorothea, in her wide way, informed me that 
over the telephone she had summoned Amos 
and Bendyke Hamilton to join the party. 
Presently they arrived. I can not deny that 
we had a pleasant luncheon. Amos and Claude 
had buried old hatchets. Dorothea responded 
outrageously to Claude’s advances, while Amos 
grinned a cousinly benediction. If Dorothea’s 
heart were full of wrath against Amos, it was 
not my concern. 


At THE end of the meal, Claude sang out, 
“I say, Uncle David, have you any pic- 
tures in the Royal Academy?” 

“Has he pictures? Hoo—hoo—hoo!” roared 
Amos. 

“What do you think, you silly ass?” cried 
Dorothea. 

The blush of confusion overspread the 
young man’s features. “No, but I say, Uncle 
David—I’'m sorry. I didn’t know. Nobody 
told me. Besides, Pve been selling these 
beastly cars in Bilston’ and Dudley and 
Huddersfield and all sorts of places where 
there’s nothing but money and tramways and 
fleas—the sort of things that don’t educate you 
a little bit. Ive had an awful time. How 
should I know?” : 

“You should study ‘The Studio’ and ‘The 
Connoisseur’ and read all the art criticisms in 
‘The Times’ and ‘The Daily Telegraph,” said I. 

“T think you had better throw me out and 
be done with it,” said Claude. 

We did not throw him out. Dorothea con- 
demned him to an immediate visit to the Royal 
Academy close by. Also included in her sen- 
tence Amos and Bendyke Hamilton. After I 
had paid the bill, it dawned upon me that she 
had ordained me as cicerone to the party. We 
walked joyously up Piccadilly. There are times 
when a middle-aged man is intoxicated by the 
ebullience of companionable youth. Though 
the afternoon was unsettled, there was a 
fragrance of spring in the air and the pave- 
ments were dry. The pageant of London 
swept along the crowded roadway. We tried to 
walk five abreast and laughed foolishly at our 
jostlings and interruptions and changes of 
partners. At the corner of Down Street Amos 
bought from a flower-seller a huge bunch of 
Parma violets which, rushing on ahead, he ~ 
thrust into Dorothea’s hand. She thanked him 
prettily, and I then saw her make a grimace at 
Claude by her side, as who should say, . 

“Why didn’t you think of that?” 

We reached the gates of Burlington House 
and walked across the flagged courtyard 
already furnished with its decorous row of 
waiting motor cars. We entered by the 
center doors and ascended the majestic flight 
of stairs. 

“Dorothea has been telling me,” said 
Claude, “that the stunningest thing in the 
whole show is your portrait of the Princess 
Ramiroff de Cannes.” os 

I took him, the rest following, through the 
first three galleries into Gallery IV and 
turned through the door to the right. It was 
too soon after lunch for the room to be 
crowded. In the contagious enthusiasm 
of youth, I led them toward the center of the 
wall where the picture was hung. 

And there, standing in front of it, was one 
solitary and familiar figure, Ramon Garcia. 
continued) . 
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ohn McCormack’s faith in the Migrols 
and Victor Records as the one medium to 
reproduce his voice is such that he has 
made no less than one hundred and sixty- 
six records, all of which are McCormack’s 
“other self.” Among these numbers are: 


Double-faced 
Dear Love, Remember Me 
I Hear You Calling Me 


\ 754 $1.50 
Dear Old Pal of Mine \ 





© 
Misbkin 


McCORMACK 
Victor Artist 


Little Mother of Mine 155 6) 30 

Ah! Moon of My) Delight 

Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes 


Victrola No. 260 
$150 


Mahogany or walnut 


That Alma Gluck has made as many as 
ninety-eight Victor Records speaks volumes. 
She herself has said she is proud to be a 
part of the great work the Victor is doing. 
Hear these records and you’ll.know why: 


Double-faced 


‘ je My Old Kentucky Home 
ot - Aloha Oe ~ 





\ 6143 $2.00 


. 3 O Home, Sweet Home Victrola No. 210 
eres Listen to the Mocking Bird \ 6142 2.00 an 10” i 
i Darling Nelly Gray cor -antoet 

‘GLUCK Nelly Was a Lady 653 1.50 
_ Victor Artist . 


Rachmaninoff knows music; knows how 
to compose it, how to play it—and how it 
should be reproduced. It is significant that 
in the light of previous experience he chose 
the Victor to reproduce his art. His twenty- 
one Victor Records include: 


~ adhere he 


Double-faced 
Prelude in G Major (Rach- 


maninoff) 
Prelude in G Minor (Rach- 
maninoff) 


) 
f 6261 $2.00 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor 





(Rachmaninoff) 
Spinning Song 
Polka de W. R. 
Troika en traineaux 


RACHMANINOFF 
Victor Artist 


Victrola No. 405 





250 
Electric, $290 


Walnut 


The Victor Company originated the remember that the Victrola—the standard 


modern talking machine and was the first 
to offer the public high-class music by great 
artists. Victor Supremacy began then. It 
has been maintained by the continuing 
patronage of the world’s greatest musicians 
and by the merit of Victor Products. 

In buying a talking machine, consider 
that you must choose the Victrola or 
something you hope will do as well, and 








by which all are judged —costs no more. 
The Victrola instrument line includes 
twenty-one models of the three general 
types shown at from $25 up. Ask your 
dealer or write to us for illustrated catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Products, see the 
following trade-marks — under the lid 
of every instrument and on the label of 
every record. 
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The Author of 
Our New Serial. 


There is just one man in the 
world today who knows how to * 
make the past more vivid than © 
the present—and that man. is | 
the author of our coming serial.” 
To his credit is a long list of suc- - 
cesses of which ‘‘Scaramouche;” 
as book and play and movie, 
and “Captain Blood” have set a- 
new*«record for popularity and — 
prominence. ‘This coming serial ~~ 
isa romance of our own land, in 
the» Revolution, 


the time of, 


when all women were lovely 


atid*aH men were brave; when ie 


daredevil fighting must often 


wait its turn while men made 


courtly love or schemed to win 


a kingdom. Look for it in the 


May number— 


“The Carolinian” 
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Waste Awot—Want Not 


VERY woman who loves her 
While You children and her country will 
Read This find much to interest her in a 
pamphlet being distributed by the National Democratic 
Committee at Washington. It is called ‘The Lands 
Ye Possess,” and is intended to create a widespread 
interest in the administration of the public domain, the 
common possession of all the people. Stripped of its 
partisan bias—it is a pity that all political ink has so 
much mud in it—the pamphlet is a valuable one for 
any voter, no matter what her, or his, party preferences 
may be. It tells the story of the wasting of our national 
resources, the robbing of future generations for the 
sake of the piling up of monumental fortunes in the 
hands of a few in this generation and the one just past. 
As these things are reviewed the reader’s amazement 
is swallowed up in anger, and anger turns to shame as 
the impotence of the individual is realized. And if there 
is such a thing as righteous indignation, that must be 
what one feels when turning from the recital of these 
facts concerning our national improvidence to the oil 
scandal in Washington. Because we feel that this kind 
of indignation is good for every one occasionally—and 
at the risk of bankrupting the Democratic National 
Committee—we suggest that every woman who has a 
right to go to the ballot-box in November should send 
for a copy of the pamphlet. 


Forget Politics 


We Hate To 


UT before you get your copy, here 
Preach, are some things that it suggests 
But— for women to do if they “want 


to see what remains of the public domain conserved 
for the use of homebuilders in this and other generations.” 
Good HousEkEeEpinc, mindful of the ease with which 
money seems to have changed hands at Washington, 
hopes that every one of its readers will: 


1. Insist by voice and vote that the natural resources 
of our country shall from now on be disposed of for the 
common good of all and not for the private gains of a few. 


2. Emphasize the fact that the livelihood of the 
man of small means is at least equal in importance to 
the profit of the man of big means. 


3. Oppose everywhere and at all times the useless 
waste of our resources at the cost of our children’s future. 


4. Remember that in the year 2000 (only two or 
three generations away) this country may be called 
on to support a population of 250,000,000; that as popu- 
lation goes up, resources go down; and that if active 
and immediate steps toward continued conservation 
are not taken our children and our grandchildren will 
inevitably be reduced to lower standards of living. 


5. Call public attention to the urgency of time in 
any precautionary measures taken, and to the fact that 
in some cases it is almost too late now to undo the evil 
that has been done. 


6. Exact, as far as possible, equality of opportunity 
for all in the benefits derived from our public wealth, 
and denounce monopoly and special privilege, which 
have already lapped the cream of the country’s wealth, 
leaving at the best comparatively skimmed milk for 
_the rest of us. 


7. Hold every public officer responsible for any part 


of the conservation of national resources of the country 
as a trustee of the public property. And— 


8. Oppose the election or appointment to such office 
of any one who fails to give full assurance to the people 
that he regards his office as an opportunity to serve the 
public, not himself. 


Miracles OMEWHERE it has been said that 
Are Out ‘‘a bungling, boneheaded private citi- 
of Date zen is not transmuted by election or 


appointment into a competent public servant.” The 
statement is iconoclastic; what a slaughter there would 
be at the polls if we all believed it! But after all isn’t 
It just as foolish to expect officeholding to enhance a 
man’s character or ability as it is to look for success to 
crown the venture of a woman who marries a man to 
reform him? What a man is before election—and before 
marriage—he will probably be afterward, “only more 
so.” For that reason we would urge careful considera- 
tion of all candidates for public office. Find out what 
you think about them; don’t merely accept their own 
estimate of themselves. And above all, remember this: 
“Laws are seldom as just as they are intended to be; 
for they are only as strong as the men who enforce 
them.” We want ability at Washington and elsewhere, 
the finest ability it is possible for us to get; but first 
we want loyalty, steadfastness, honesty. We want 
them last, too. 


Make the World AKEN as a whole we have 
Safe for no objection to evolution, 
Homes either in theory or in results; 


but it has done one thing to the modern man that we 
do not like: it has stunted his desire to own his own 
home. We imagine the aboriginal man clinging to his 
home in tree-top or cave until a more powerful man 
ejected or slew him. The average man today seems 
content to base his ownership upon the scant security 
of a rent receipt, knowing full well that a trunkful of 
receipts would confer upon him no rights or privileges 
that his landlord would be likely to recognize if he had 
a better offer. The result is that the American people 
are today paying a far higher price for shelter than they 
should. They are paying it in cash, in insecurity, in the 
loss of love for.home, in carelessness toward civic prob- 
lems and responsibilities. Taken all together, the price 
is greater than the individual can afford to pay or than 
society can afford to let him pay. Few men who are 
home-owners object to taxation for community better- 
ment, whether it be paved streets or new schoolhouses 
or playgrounds or better-paid teachers. These things 
all add to home values, though they may increase the 
livableness of a house not at all, and therefore do not 
appeal to the renter. Having to pay for them in increased 
rentals increases his discontent and reduces the stability 
of our society. The man who has a deed to a house and 
lot is seldom a radical; he has too much at stake. He is 
a man upon whom reliance can be placed, in whom 
governments can put their trust. He realizes that this 
is true: no home is safe unless the town is safe; no town 
is safe unless the state is safe; no state is safe unless the 
nation is safe; no nation is safe unless the world is safe. 


Wiriiuram Freperick BiceLow, Epitror 
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‘Behold. Hl Men Seek 
After Ghee 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


Decoration by Arthur & Becher 


They found:Him in the solitary place, 
The lonely place where He had gone to pray. * 
They sought Him -wistfully—and told Him thus: 
“Behold all men seek after Thee today.” = 
“All men seek for Thee—" Well the Master knew 
The motley throng that waited Him ‘to come: 
The craven outcast, and the leprous one, 
The tortuous lame, the stricken blind and dumb, 
And with compassion moved He once again 
Among them, down the old: familiar ways, 
Pressed by a piteous throng that sought release— 
Each from his own great grief. Thus passed His days, 


And He went on His way to Calvary. 


Yea, Master, all men seek Thee still today, 
Even as of old, yea, in the same old way. 

Each for his own great grief. O Lord, forget 
The utter selfishness. Remember yet 

The same earth throngs upon the old earth way, 
And be Thou still compassionate today! 
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UT can you always tell, do you 

think? That seems to me by far 

the most difficult thing. After 

all, when you are married, you 
hide the truth from the general world, 
whatever it may be, whether it is too 
happy to be told—people think you con- 
ceited if you are very happy—or whether 
it is too unhappy to be confessed. A con- 
fession of failure? Who doesn’t hide it if 
he can? 

But that is not exactly what you mean. 
You were referring to that mysterious 
balance of power. That old, over-quoted 
French proverb about there being always 
one who extends the cheek and the other 
who kisses it expresses it exactly. And for 
the outsider it is just that, that is so 
difficult to decide. Women especially are 
so deceptive. How many adoring wives 
would slit the throats of their husbands 
tomorrow could they be certain that 
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they would escape detection, and how 
many submissive and apparently devoted 
husbands would poison their wives to- 
night had they the courage and the 
security? 

I am not railing against marriage. Oh, 
no! When it is happy, it is happier than 
any other state the human being is 
capable of, but it does offer splendid 
mediums for safe hypocrisies. And the 
deepest and subtlest of all, of course, are 
the hypocrisies that deceive the hypocrites 
themselves. 

Take, for instance, the Gabriels. Mrs. 
Gabriel was a large, four-square, genial, 
red-faced, gray-haired woman with bright 
blue eyes and a hearty laugh. She was one 
of the sensible women of the world—“a 
rock of common sense,” one of her many 
women friends called her. You felt that 


she -had not always been thus, but had~ 


trained herself, through many difficult 


The 


Etch 


Illustrated by James Mont 


years, to self-control. You might guess 
that she still had a temper, and a pretty 
violent one, too. But no one ever saw it. 
She said that losing one’s temper was a 
criminal waste of time. 

She was rather like a man in her business 
sense, in her scorn of emotional trifles, in 
her comradeship with men, in her con- 
tempt for nerves. And she spoke to her 
husband as one man speaks to another. 
“Shut up, Billy,” she would say. “All that 
rot - you don’t know what you’re 
talking about,” and Billy would say with 
a shy, deprecating smile, “All right, my 
dear, I’ll shut up.”’ And he invariably 
did. 

Some friends of the family thought her 
a great deal too “bossy” to Billy, but so 
long as Billy did not mind, was it any 
one else’s business? And Billy did not 
mind. He simply adored her. 

They had been married for fifteen years 
or more. They were the same age—some- 
thing over forty. Billy Gabriel was the 
manager of the Westminster branch of the 
London and County Bank. Mrs. Gabriel 
had a little money of her own, and they 
had, alas! no children, so that they were 
quite comfortably circumstanced and 
lived in a nice roomy flat in Harley House, 
Marylebone. 

About only two things had there ever 
been any words between them—about 
living in the country and about spending 
money. 

Billy would have adored to live in the 
country. His ideal happiness was to have 
a pleasant cottage—not too large and 
certainly not too small—somewhere not 
too far from London, but with a view (of 
hills, woods, and a stream), a garden, and 
some dogs (Sealyhams preferred). He was 
a long, thin man with sandy hair, mild 
brown. eyes, and a meditative mouth that 
often seemed about to break into a smile 
and then did not. You would have said 
that he was a shy and timid man. You 
would have been nearly right—but not 
quite. 

Their disputes over money occurred 
because, strangely enough, Mrs. Gabriel 
was inclined to be mean. I say “strangely,” 
because it was odd that when she was so 
sensible about everything else, she should 
be a little stupid about this. 

It is stupid, when you have plenty of 
means, no children, and another half who 


eA Story of a 
Wife who 
Misunderstood 
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is in no kind of way extrava- 
gant, that you should worry 
and complain about tram 
fares and seats in the dress- 
circle. But Mrs. Gabriel had 
been brought up on very 
small rations indeed, and 
there is no one so seriously | 
tempted to meanness as he 
who has had a penurious 
childhood and then made, 
or come into, money. 

Nevertheless, all the 
friends of the Gabriels 
thought them a very happy 
and devoted couple. Of 
course, he was by far fonder 
of her than she of him. Any 
one could see that with half 
an eye. She should have 
married some one with more 
personality than Billy and, 
good little man as he was, 
there were times, you could 
see, when she found it very 
difficult to be patient with 
him. She was fond of him, 
yes, but rather as a mother 
is fond of a disappointing 
child who will be gauche and 
awkward in company. 

Billy was shy and clumsy 
in company, but that was 
partly because Mrs. Billy 
made him so. She had begun 
in the early days of their married life to.cor- 
rect him out of sheer love for him and his 
funny, silly, little ways. He was so unprac- 
tical (outside his work at the Bank, where he 
was the last word in method and accuracy), 
so dreamy, and, sometimes, so untidy. 
And he did love to bore people with long, 
endless, wandering stories in which really 
they could not be expected to take an 
interest, and so she began by checking him 
when she saw that other people were be- 
coming bored, and soon it was quite a 
habit with her. ‘‘Shut up, Billy . . . All 
that rot . . . Whowantstolisten . . .?” 

And then he was so mild, she was so 
certain of his affection, he was so proud 
of her and submitted to her so readily, 
that she was encouraged to continue her 
-bossing. She ran him completely. She 
used to like to wonder what on earth he 
would ever do were she to go away or be 
ill. But she never went away (without 
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him), and she was never ill (never gave 
in to illness; she did not believe in such 
weak pampering). She was like an elder 
elder brother who would 
wonder sometimes how so stupid and im- 
perceptive a creature could have been 
born into the family. It was his imper- 
ceptions that called out her “managing 
ways” most frequently. The things that 
he did not see, the way that he idled his 
time, dreaming! How he-would sit in the 
evening in their Harley Street flat, just 
staring in front of him, smoking his pipe, 
that smile so nearly there and never quite! 
Oh, it would irritate her sometimes, she 
must confess, when she was so busy, to 
see him sitting there, and she would speak 
to him sharply, and the dream would sud- 
denly fade from his eyes, and he would 
smile up at her (but not with the smile that 
was so nearly there and never quite), and 
hurry around and do some of the things 
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Once Frances forced 
Billy to show his 
“silly etchings’ to 
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that she told him. Oh, he adored her—and 
she— Well, it was a pity for her that she 
had not married some one with a more 
remarkable personality. 


ILLY GABRIEL was only half awake, 
and he knew it. It is very difficult to 
be fully awake when your work (and very 
interesting work, too) takes up so much of 
your day (nine o’clock in the morning un- 
til six at night), and when, during the rest 
of the time, you have a wife who directs 
your every movement. 

Dimly Billy remembered a time when 
he was not so directed. Oh, but very dimly! 
He would not say, though, that he was 
happier then than he was now. No, con- 
trarywise. He was never tired of thinking 
to himself, when he sat in the comfortable 
Harley Street sitting-room uae his 
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pipe of an evening, how fortunate he was 
How fortunate that he, an ordinary, unim- 
portant kind of fellow with no especial 
talent for anything, no good looks, no 
clever talk, should have found a woman 
so splendid as Frances to care for him! 
That had been his original impulse—a 
surprised, almost confused, choking grati- 
tude. He had fallen quite naturally from 
that gratitude into subservience. 

He was not, as a rule, a subservient man. 
He was not subservient at the bank, where 
the clerks were rather afraid of him, nor 
was he subservient at the “Twelve,” a 
little dining club that met once a month, 
dined at Simpson’s, and played dominoes 
afterward. But he worshiped Frances, and 
when she said that he was talking foolishly, 
why, then he was talking foolishly! 

But was “worship” quite the word? He 
would have liked to think that out. One 
of the minor troubles of his untroubled 
life was that he never quite had time to 
think things out. One could not, of course, 
at the bank think of anything but the 
bank’s affairs, and then afterward, in the 
evening, one was. given scarcely time 
enough: one was just beginning to 
think when suddenly that rough, good- 
natured voice would cut across one’s 
thought: 

“Now, Billy . . . sitting there with your 
mouth open, dreaming again! Here, get 
up and help me with these books.” 

And, of course, she was right. One must 
not sit there with one’s mouth open, a 
habit easily tumbled into were there not 
a wife to corréct one! 

But there it was. Thére was never time 
to consider whether ‘‘worship” was the 
word. Probably it was not. ‘‘Worship” 
implied some kind of tingling, breathless 
excitement, and certainly he felt no 
tingling, breathless excitement when he 
thought of Frances. Gratitude and admira- 
tion, but excitement, no. 

But then where was the married pair 
who, after fifteen years of life together, 
felt excitement about each other? Com- 
radeship, comfort, compatability—but ex- 
citement? 

Nevertheless, he was aware that had he 
had time to think about it, he would have 
been certain that he was only half awake. 
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QO XE November afternoon he had, at 

the Bank, a very bad headache. So 
bad was it (he suffered from dyspepsia and 
had eaten unwisely the evening before) 
that he made a sudden and startling reso- 
lution. He would leave the bank an hour 
earlier than usual and take a walk. He 
had not done such a thing for years,.and he 
felt quite shy (almost as though he were 
speaking to Frances) when he said to old 
Croffett: 

“Croffett, I’ve got a head on this after- 
noon. I’ll chuck it for to-day.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Croffett, putting his 
spectacles up his nose in a mild, comfort- 

able way that he had. 

No one seemed to think it in any way 
peculiar, and as he stepped out into the 
street, he wondered why he had not done 
it before. 

When he had walked a little way, his 
headache was much better. He felt an 
almost schoolboyish sense of freedom and 
strode along humming to himself. He 
walked up Kingsway, turned to the left, 
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and after a little while was outside Mudie’s 
Library. 

He stopped and looked in at the win- 
dows. He liked Mudie’s; the books in 
these windows always looked cleaner and 
cheaper than the books in any other 
window. That was one of his ambitions— 
to have a library. He would never have 
one, because Frances thought buying books 
was an extravagance when you could sub- 
scribe to a Lending Library. But he liked 
to imagine the books that he would 
have, and to stare in at the window 
and see how much he could buy for five 
pounds. 

He moved up the street and soon was 
looking at the gray pile of the British 
Museum. He liked the British Museum. 
He had a national pride in it. One day, 
when he had time, he would spend a whole 
day there and see the Egyptian mummies 
and the Elgin marbles. Meanwhile he 
liked to look at it and admire its strength 
and security. 


TODAY, turning aside, he saw suddenly 

a shop that he had never noticed before. 
It was a little shop with prints and draw- 
ings in the window, and there was some- 
thing in the way that they were arranged 
that drew his attention. He went up and 
looked more closely, and then discovered 
that to the right of the door there was a 
box, and over the box was a notice, “‘No 
Print In This Box More Than Five 
Shillings.” 

Liking the comfortable shape of the shop, 
the way the light from a neighboring 
lamp-post fell on a splendid chalk drawing 
of a gentleman in a ruff, the air of comfort 
and ease that the brightly flaming interior 
offered him, he stood idly turning over the 
prints in the box. Another of his ambitions 
—in addition to the cottage, the Séaly- 
hams, and the library—was one day to 
have pictures. Pictures in the vague, so 
vague and so impossible that he never 
breathed this particular ambition to any- 
body and for himself had scarcely formu- 
lated it. He only knew that they were to 
be real, original pictures. Pictures touched, 
themselves, by the hand of the original 
artist. None of your copies, no, not even 
those ‘‘Medici” things that looked good 
enough until you’d had them a day or two, 
and then were lifeless and dull. No 
Suddenly his hand stopped. His heart 
thumped in his breast. 

He was looking at a little landscape, a 
simple thing enough—a hill, a clump of 
trees, a cow, and a horseman. But how 
beautiful! How quiet and simple and true! 
And the real thing. Not a copy, although 
it was not a drawing. In the left-hand 
corner there was scribbled a name, “‘Ever- 
dingin.”’ 

He went into the shop. A stout, rubi- 
cund man came to him. He held up his 
prize. 

“That etching? Five shillings. A nice 
Everdingin, that. Cheap at the money.” 

Billy Gabriel paid his five shillings; his 
purchase was wrapped in paper; he left 
the shop. His heart was still beating. Why 
was he so strangely stirred? An etching, 
was it? Now what exactly was an etching? 
Was it a print? He thought etchings were 
colored . . . Driven still by a mysterious 
sense of drama, he stopped in a bookshop 
and bought a little book entitled, “Prints 
and Etchings: All About Them.” 

Then he went home. 
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HE said nothing to Frances about all 
this. The china clock with the red 
flowers struck nine, and suddeniy he mur- 
mured something and left the room. 
Frances was busy at the rickety but 
smart, bright, redwood writing table. 
She simply nodded without speaking. Then 
he crept across the passage as though he 
were afraid of something. He did not 
know that ,he was creeping. He opened 
the door of their bedroom and poked his 
head inside as though he were sure that 
he would find some one in there waiting 
for him. Of course, there was nothing 
but darkness. He switched on the light, 
and suddenly there were the two beds side 
by side with the pink rose coverlets, there 
the table with the swinging glass and 
Frances’ ivory-topped hairbrushes, there 
the tall wardrobe that always tipped for- 
ward a little as though it were listening, 
and there his case with his shaving things, 
the shabby, shy, humble friend. 

He was strangely conscious that he was 
seeing everything for the first time. 
Nothing before had ever looked as it was 
looking now. Very odd. He was as deeply 
excited as though he had come there to 
meet some woman. He went to the table 
with the shabby green cloth near the 
windew and-picked up the two parcels. 
He unfolded the paper from the etching 
with the greatest care. Revealed, he placed 
it against a hideous, purple flower vase. 
It stood there softly—the hill, the trees,. 
the cow, the horseman. Beautiful. So 
still, so quiet. Breathing the evening 
air. He could hear the stream running, 
could feel the colors withdrawing from the 
sky, leaving it chilly gray and pure. Soon 
dark would come, and the stars sparkle 
above the tree, and perhaps the moon 
would shyly appear. . 

He was lost in contemplation and did 
not hear the door open. Suddenly Frances’ 
voice broke, scattering the stars, ruffling 
the stream. : 

“Why, Billy, what on earth are you 
doing in here? You ridiculous creature! 
I want you to come and find out those 
addresses for me. Why, what have you 
got there?” 


GHE picked it up. It waved rather help- 
lessly in the air, as she looked at it from 
every corner. 

“What an old mess! Wherever did you 
get it from? What a shabby old thing! 
Who gave it to you?” 

“No one gave it tome. I bought it.” 

“You bought it? How much did you 
give for it?” Her voice was suddenly 
sharp as she put the etching down on the 
bed. 

“Bi ive shillings.” 

“Five shillings? For that! Why it isn’t 
worth two-pence!”’ 

He was surprised at his own anger. He 
was angry as he had never been in all his 
married life. “Isn’t it? That’s all you 
know about it.”’ ‘ 

“Of course, it isn’t. Just like you to go 
dreaming along. I suppose you picked it 
out of some tuppenny box. As though 
we have money to throw away!” 

And then suddenly she was indulgent. » 


—_— 


Her broad, red-brown face wrinkled 
into smiles. ‘You silly old dear! What 
a baby you are! Why, I believe 


you’re cross,” (Continued on page 225) 
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A SOON as she had torn it and the pieces fluttered to the floor, Frances 

was sick, sick with a ghastly, trembling anxiety. What had she done, 
and why had she done it? Billy came in. In the first instant he did not realize. 
“What—?” he cried. ‘‘What—?” Then he was on his knees, fingering the fragments 
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Has Chosen Her Own Title for 
That Lite Has Given Her; She 
lieve.” They Will Appear in Good 
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WAS writing a nature sketch for one of the leading 

outing magazines of the country, when from a brain 

trained to the trob and flow of the poetic masterpieces 

of the world and a heart surcharged with a welter of 
smoldering enthusiasms for my subject, I set these lines in 
a paragraph on bird music, “and the lark, singing closer to 
the thorne of God than any other bird . . .” I remember 
pausing at the time to read that over approvingly, lovingly. 
Of course I knew that Shakespeare, thrice over, and Milton 
and Shelly and Wordsworth all had said practically the 
same thing in the very flower of fine poetic utterance, yet, 
fresh from the thrilling daily experience of larks singing at 
the very gates all during my opening two years of field work 
in real earnest, with full equipment of cameras to substanti- 
ate my findings where possible, I had the possessive feeling 
of writing of a personal experience, and, woe was me! all the 
other birds I enumerated with those larks of heavenly flight 
and song were birds of the Limberlost. 

Two other component parts enter into the story: one con- 
cerns my ears and the other a clover field. I shall write of 
the ears first, because the clover field would have done me 
small good without them. I always have had the feeling 
that God did a fine piece of work on my ear-drums. All my 
life I have been proving it. I heard the mouse at the same 
time the cat became alert, and many is the time the hair 
has prickled my head before the dog lifted his and 
began uttering his warnings. Constantly, as a child, 
I was besieging my elders with “Didn’t you hear it?” —and 
most of the time none of them had. As a child I was so con- 
scious of the rhythms flowing through nature that I evolved 
a practise of going to a high perch before a log in an aban- 
doned stable and with my fingers trying to play on the log 
as one would play a piano, the rivers of sound that I sensed 
and heard flowing past and around me, the same sounds 
that the radios of today are picking up. 

My ears had their first real attention one night when 
Father and I went to the front gate to watch for the home- 
coming of the family, somewhat belated. Father set me on 
the gate post and stood with his arms around me, and it 
was then that I became conscious of something unusual. 
There was a heat and a scent in the air, and it was gushing 
and flowing; the earth had strange tremblings, and away to 
the northwest the sky flamed red, and smoke spirals could 
-plainly be seen. — 

Father said, ‘‘Prairie fires.” 

But I cried: “Oh, no! It’s something worse than 
that! There is more.than heat and smoke in the 
air. Things are trembling and exploding, and there is a 
hot wind full of cries—something awful is happening 
somewhere!” 

The next day we learned that what I had heard was the 
explosion of chemicals and munitions, the crash of falling 
buildings, the surge and sweep of the elements as Chicago 
burned, a hundred miles away—and Father had not heard. 
But after that he listened with respect and credence when 
I tried to tell him about things that I could hear but he could 
not. 

Now comes the clover field. The field lay in Limberlost 
territory, east of the village where I worked for fifteen years. 
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It was bordered on one side by a flowing road running east 
and west, and fairly well encircled east, south, and west in 
the arms of a loving curve of the Wabash River. The stretch 
of river at that place was particularly beautiful. There 
were the big white sycamores that everywhere follow the 
Wabash, the giant soft maples and ancient willows. The 
sweep that circled the clover field was a gracious curve, a 
thing of beauty; the river crept around that spot as if it 
loved to flow there. In revisioning this picture I always 
think of one particular small spot where the clover field and 
the river touched. There was a meeting of two old snake 
fences, one to keep stock of an adjoining meadow from the 
river, the other separating the clover field from the water; 
and there was an uncultivated space where a wild plum tree 
filled the spring air with snow color and gracious perfume. 
Before the grass grew long and luxuriant for summer, the 
corner was a sheet of bloom, white with anemone, pink- 
flushed with spring beauty, glistening with the sparkle of 
snow boys. While all these were still at their height, the 
plum blossoms used to drift down and make of that corner 
a little bit of heaven that had fallen to earth. 

The clover field rose abruptly from the river. It stood 
high and dry, spreading beside the road for a long stretch. 
Now, I have been familiar with clover fields all my life— 
fields of red clover and fields of white and several different 
varieties of each—but in all my experience this particular 
clover field was the very nicest because of the winding road 
and the flowing river. Every spring, for years, it lay there 
between the meadow and an old orchard that was of itself 
one of my most fertile working grounds. In earliest spring 
it was astill lake of mottled delicate greens; then it advanced 
until it became a sea a-wash with waves of purple and laven- 
der, and all day long the river sang as it lovingly circled 
around it, giving it living waters; while in a piece of bottom 
land, twice a year flooded, there lived every tree, shrub, 
vine, bush, and flower common to the Limberlost. Myriads 
of birds with homing intent sang their courting songs, built 
their nests, and reared their young there, many of them 
two and even three broods to the season. Proof that I do 
not overrate the sheer beauty, the charm, of this clover field 
can be produced in the fact that it is now a city of the Long 
Sleep. Among those who lie beside the winding roadway, 
cradled by the arms of the river, daily visited by the birds 
descended from the nests I worked among, are many of my 
best friends. 

The clover field, in my time, was the home of five pairs of 
larks, three pairs of bob-o’-links, two oven birds, two quail, 
and three ground sparrows, and among the courting songs 
of the male larks from the fence riders, the performances of 
the bob-o’-links on the rod lines crossing the field to operate 
near-by oil wells, and singers of the fence-corner bushes, that 
field was certainly a place of beauty and a home of melody. 
I can state definitely exactly how many nests it contained, 
because to find out,I had to outgeneral the tactics of the 
bob-o’-links and the larks. The smaller fry would come 
more nearly rising abruptly from their nests, but the big 
birds were wary, and when they left a nest on which they 
were brooding or which contained young, they traveled 
sometimes twenty-five or thirty (Continued on page 153) 
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As the Story began: 

SAW her first in Washington, when I 
I was only a boy, an untutored country 
boy from a tiny upstate parsonage. In 
the Senate luncheon .room I was a stranger, 
looking on at a strange world, but she was 
at her ease, and sat there as if by right. 

Even her name was a name apart— 
something I had never heard before. Uncle 
Jerry knew her, and told me—Mimi Le 
Brun, granddaughter of the Senator from 
Missouri, who embodied all the principles 
I most detested in politics. Yet he was a 
famous figure, and there was a glamour 
about him to my eyes. 

It was long before I saw Mimi again. 
Uncle Jerry offered to send. me to 
college and to give me an allowance while 
there. My father and I had planned that 
I should go to college, but it was to be one 
of the small places, where I might earn a 
great part of my expenses. Uncle Jerry 
dazzled me with his plans to send me to 
Yale and make me his heir, as I was his 
namesake. 

I worked hard in college, but always I 
felt mayeelt apart from the others. My life 
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had been so different. I worshipped my 
father, and yet he was not as other fathers, 
and life in the bare parsonage, which was 
all he knew, was different.from life in the 
great world. One friend I made—Lionel 
Clark from St. Louis—by way of a kindred 
enthusiasm for writing. Finally we be- 
came such good friends that I visited his 
rooms, and there on the table I saw the 
picture of the girl I had been dreaming of 
all my life—Mimi. I ventured to ask of 
her, and learned that she was his cousin. 

From that day Lionel appeared in 
another character to me. And when he 
invited me to a house-party at the summer 
camp that had been his grandfather’s, I 
should have been more than human if I 
could have refused. The Senator from 
Missouri. was dead—but his great riches 
had not come to Lionel and Mimi. Two 
years before, he had remarried, and he 
had left everything to his new wife. What 
she wished, she gave them, but as a favor, 
not as if it were their right. This party 
was hers, and though Lionel and Mimi 
hated her, they accepted it. 


I was sorry for Olga when I met her, 
surrounded by these young people who 
did little more than tolerate her for the 
things she might give them. I found I 
really liked her, and I tried to pay her the 
respect that was her due. 

I was pained that Mimi could accept 
from her and yet treat her with thinly 
veiled contempt, and yet Mimi’s beauty 
and her charm blinded me to her faults 
and made me feel that she would surely be 
different ‘if only there were some one to 
show her the way. 

I had a rival, too, Andy Fuller, young, 
cultured, and of a wealth as great as even 
she might desire, but it was evident that 
he was finding courtship difficult. Again 
and again I scored little triumphs over 
him, but still I could not win Mimi’s prom- 
ise or persuade her definitely to refuse him. 

It was near the end of my visit that I 
had a telegram from home. My mother 
was seriously ill, and I must come at once. 
I left with apprehension in my heart. My 
mother was dying, and my father’s heart 
was broken, though he lived as he had 


always lived, and would go on till death 
came to him. 

. I stayed through my mother’s end and 
through the funeral. I stayed until I had 
seen my father settled with his aged 
mother and his sister Mary to keep house 
for him. Then I felt that I must go. 
Lionel was writing me to come to St. Louis 
and finish the play with which we intended 
to conquer New York. And Mimi was 
there—and Andy Fuller. I left my father 
to his loneliness and began my fight for 
fame and fortune to win my love. 


CHAPTER V 


O I entered the big city on the 
Mississippi—a boy seeking his for- 
tune! Not as in the old days witha 
bundle tied on a stick and a shilling 

in his pocket, but coming none the less to 
his adventure with high hope and an eager 
sense of worlds to conquer. 

I had taken a room in a family hotel 
well out in the west end, where Lionel 
lived with his father. The price had 
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seemed to me prohibitive, but Lionel had 
insisted that I must be near him. When 
the play was accepted, he assured me, 
there would be money enough and to 
spare. 

My training in thrift had made me un- 
willing to spend unless I knew how I was 
to meet expenses. I was aware that I need 
expect no increase in my allowance from 
Uncle Jerry. His letters had of late 
lacked the easy optimism of earlier days. 
Cattle-raising, he said, was not all that it 
used to be. His income was, for the 
moment, much reduced. Yet even with 
this he spoke of investments which prom- 
ised big returns, so that any fears I might 
have had for my future were dispelled. 
Nothing could shake my confidence in 
Uncle Jerry’s stability as the owner of vast 
acres. I could not think of him as any 
thing less than a landed proprietor with 
wealth flowing toward him on a golden tide. 

I felt, however, that this was the mo- 
ment for the grand gesture. The doors 
of a new life were opening to me. I must 
not close them by an exaggerated par- 


Mimi was very lovely as 
she leaned toward me. “If I 
want you, isn’t that enough?” 


simony. For a few weeks at 
least I would.eat and drink and 
be merry with the rest of them. 

Lionel met me at the ‘train, 
and we took a taxi to the hotel. 
He was overflowing with en- 
thusiasm. The play was the 
thing! He had talked with 
agents, managers, actors. I 
realized, even as he told me, 
that none of them had made 
definite offers. They would be 
glad to read the play, and that 
was all. 

“But if tuey read it and don’t 
like it,” I demanded, ‘‘what 
then?” 

“They will like it. Stiles 
Sanderson says that third act 
of yours will carry it.” 

I was not so sanguine. I was, 
indeed, a better critic of my own 
work than Lionel. I knew that 
the play had merits, but I knew, 
too, that it lacked sustained 
power. But I was glad to be 
deceived into believing that 
Lionel was right, and that we 
were on our way to fame and 
fortune. I was, indeed, ready 
to believe anything on that gay 

. morning as I rode through the 
».~\ streets of the town which har- 

~~ bored Mimi. 

It was early in September, 
and the languorous warmth of 
the summer season lingered; the 
women on the streets still wore 
their thin dresses, and the leaves 
which had fallen were a pale yel- 
low, sothat they lay driftedacross 
the sidewalks like faint sunshine. 

Lionel had made many en- 
gagements forme. We were to 
dine that night with Olga. 

“She has asked all the crowd 

that we met at the camp. You are very 
popular with the Ogre, Jerry. She told 
Mimi that you were the only one who treat- 
ed her as a human being and not as a 
stuffed doll to stick pins in! Not bad, 
was it? I didn’t think she had it in 
her.” 

He laughed lightly. Neither then nor 
ever after would he give Olga her due as a 
rather fine and intelligent creature. She 
had stolen his money. He could see no 
virtue in a thief. 

“We go to Bernice’s this afternoon for 
tea. Mimi will be there, and Stiles and 
Katherine and a lot of the others. They 
are all crazy about you, Jerry. Bernice 
says it is because you are as remote as one 
of the old knights in medieval legends. 
She insists that you ought to wear silver 
armor.” 

“What nonsense!” Yet I liked it! 

Lionel surveyed me with a meditative 
eye. “I’m not sure that it’s nonsense. 
You are a sort of reincarnation, Jerry. 
You’ve got the spirit of another age. It 
isn’t outside you: it is inside. I fancy it’s 


the result of the way 
were brought up.” 

“T don’t see that I am so 
different from the rest of 
you.” 

“Well, you are. Sander- 
son says it is genius. He 
told me flatly that I didn’t 
have half your gift of writ- 
ing—that I am a farthing 
dip to your torch. But Iam 
not willing to admit it.” 

Was it any wonder that all 
this went tomy head? That 
I was drunk with it? Swayed 
from my normal balance? 

Our spirits were at top 
notch. The whole world 
seemed to glow and sparkle 
as we whirled up at last to 
the hotel. 

As soon as I was alone in 
my room, I called up Mimi. 
A woman’s voice answered— 
a charming voice, but not 
Mimi’s. I asked for Miss 
Le Brun. 

“She is not at home. Is 
there any message?” 

“Will you tell her that 
Jerry Chandler called?” 

Did I fancy it, or did a 
breath of coolness deaden 
the warmth of that charm- 
ing voice? ‘TI wiil tell her.” 

The hours that followed 
seemed to me empty, al- 
though Lionel took me to his 
father’s club for lunch. It 
was an uptown club, and at 
this hour most of the men 
Wwe saw were a leisurely 
group who had either in- 
herited fortunes or had made 
them, and whose days were 
spent in killing time. They 
seemed creatures of another 
sphere from that in which 
my father dwelt, and Uncle 
Jerry. They. were well- 
groomed, middle-aged, most 
of them, but wearing their 
years jauntily; witty, trav- 
eled. Yet I was to find them 
a bit stagnant when I knew 
them better—for they touched only the 
nearest shores of the sea of life, and never 
sailed it! But I was sailing it—with a 
fair wind and spread canvas—toward 
Mimi! My impatience to see her was 
almost unbearable. 

After our luncheon Lionel and I motored 
through the park. Ascending by a long 
circling approach an eminence crowned 
with a stately building, we came at last 
upon a statue which overlooked the city. 
And such a statue! Other centers of popu- 
lation may proclaim in marble the achieve- 


you 


ments of their patriots and statemen, and 
the glorics of the past! It remains for 
St. Louis to set on her highest hill the figure 
of a saint! 


Never anywhere else had I seen a thing 
so symbolic. Never anywhere the glorious 
reach of imagination which placed above 


the smoke and clamor, above the busy 
streets, the skyscrapers, — the clanging 
trolleys, this knight in armor—leading 


men onward and upward beyond the strife 
and struggle. I was thrilled by it—and by 
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the sweep from east to west of that mid- 
western metropolis where once had been 
the stockade of a trading-post. 

“T knew you'd like it,” Lionel said. “TI 
wanted you to have it on your first day.” 

It was there we met, my friend and J— 
in that lift of our hearts toward all that was 
beautiful! 

Coming down, we passed a lake with 
swans on it, crossed a bridge, and took a 
shaded road overhung by great trees. And 
under the trees, riding slowly and deep in 
conversation, were two people- on horse- 
back. The man was tall, and the girl’s hair 
under her stiff hat blazed in the sun. 

“Tt is Fuller and Mimi,” Lionel said, and 
stopped the car as we reached them. 

Mimi turned in her saddle and saw me, 
and a light leaped up in her eyes. I needed 
nothing more than that. Even Fuller’s 
half-insolent greeting, “So you’ve turned 
up again, Chandler?” could not rob me of 
the rapture of the moment. 

It was perhaps to punish his. insolence 
that Mimi said: ‘I want to talk to you, 





Jerry. Andy, will you take my horse back 
to the stable? I'll ride in Lionel’s car to 
Bernice’s and meet you there.” 

Fuller Jaughed, and it was not a pleasant 


laugh. “Do you think I am going to let 
you desert me like that?” 

“T am not deserting you. But I haven’t 
seen Jerry for weeks.” 

Yet I could see that she hesitated, and 
her next words were a compromise.— “I’ll 
ride back with you, and Lionel can pick up 
both of us at the stables.” 

He agreed to that, and she waved her 
hand to me and was off.” 

And then Lionel said, ‘She doesn’t dare 
push Andy too far.” 

“What could he do if she did?” 

“Heaven knows! Lock her up in a 
tower,” he laughed. ‘‘She’s afraid of 
him.” 

“Why should she be? We don’t live in 
the dark ages.” 

“Well, she can’t afford to lose him. Yet 
I don’t believe she’s the least bit in love 
with him.” 
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and I love it. 


I hated that. Itseemed to smirch Mimi 
with a kind of sophistication which 
soiled the whiteness of my dreams of her. 
Lionel’s words cast a shadow across the 
brightness of the day. Yet when at last 
we came upon her waiting, I forgot every- 
thing in the joy of the moment. 

“T called you up,” I told her, under cover 
of the noise of Lionel’s quick chatter as he 
talked to the somewhat sullen Andy. 

“TJ thought you might. Did mother 
answer?” 

“Some one answered who had a charming 
voice.” 

“Mother is charming. But I might as 
well tell you now, Jerry, she is your bitter 
enemy.” 

“My enemy?” incredulously. 

She nodded. ‘Oh, Andy has stuffed her 
with a lot of things. That you are dan- 

_ gerous to my peace of mind and to his, 
and that you may interfere with all the 
well-laid plans for my future. He has 
mother on his side absolutely.” ‘ 

The thing loomed as a tragedy. “Do you 
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ets 3 While young Sylvester was giving an imitation of Mimi, 
hans she came and sat beside me. 
things with me?” she said rapidly. 


“Why shouldn’t you enjoy 
“This is my life 


I hate poverty—and cheap clothes—’’ 


mean that the latch-string won’t be out?” 

“Oh, no. I madea bargain with mother. 
I told her I wouldn’t go anywhere with 
Andy unless I could entertain you in my 
own house. And you are to come Sunday 
night for supper. The crowd will be 
there. 

“T always have informal parties. Our 
apartment isn’t big enough for anything 
else—and big things cost a lot—” 

Thardly heard her. My mind was on her 
mother. “I am not sure that I care to go 
where I am not wanted.” 

“Tf I want you, isn’t that enough?” 
She was very lovely as she leaned toward 
me, her eyes lighted. 

“More than enough, my dear.” 

“Oh, Jerry, you mustn’t call me that. 
You mustn’t count on,anything. I’m a 
will-o’-the-wisp. I never know my own 
mind—” Quick tears came to her eyes. 

“Tl make you know it, Mimi.” 

At that moment, I could have died for 
her. I had no fears. That look in her 
eyes was enough for me. 
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ERNICE’S home was 

charming. There were 
old portraits, French furni- 
ture in gilt and faded rose, 
pale carpets, long mirrors. 
Bernice’s mother in faint 
blue was a part of the pic- 
ture. She was the first of 
those vivacious, youthful- 
looking mothers of whom I 
was soon to see so many. 
Her hair was touched with 
gray, but it was waved and 
puffed into an _ elaborate 
coiffure. She poured the tea 
and made me sit beside her. 
She had very clear, dark 
eyes, and [ felt that they 
weighed me; that she knew 
I did not belong to that 
drawing-room, with its old 
portraits and French furni- 
ture. So clairvoyant did she 
seem that I was gripped by 
the fear that she,might see 
as in a crystal ball the back- 
ground of my boyhood days, 
that bare and simple par- 
sonage. 

Neither then nor ever 
after was I at my ease with 
her. And I do not think she 
tried to set me at my ease. 

The tea-table was set with a heavy, old 
service on a silver tray and there were all 
sorts of delicious things to eat—muffins, 
tiny sandwiches, and fragile French cakes. 
It was a new function to me. Tea in our 
town had been the evening meal—the 
hearty supper. It was a rare and excit- 
ing experience to be one of this gay 
and sparkling group. So it was with 
something of a shock that I heard Stiles 
Sanderson say when I drifted over to him a 
little later: 

“You should never have come here, 
eniya. 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, we shall spoil you. This isn’t your 
atmosphere. You got your gifts in less 
complicated surroundings. Instead of 
sending you to the city, the gods should 
have transported you to the top of a high 
mountain. You might have given a song 
to the world. But here they’ll stop your 
singing.” 

Katherine Merrill was listening. ‘‘Why 
don’t you talk plain English, Stiles? What 
he means, Jerry,” she explained patiently, 
“9s that with us you’ll gambol on the green. 
It is much better than piping alone on top 
of a mountain.” 

“Ts it?” Stiles demanded. 
Jerry will find it so?” 

Bernice came over just then and took 
me away, so I left them to argue it out 
alone. But years later, when the conversa- 
tion recurred to me, I knew that while in 
some ways Stiles was right, I was glad that 
the gods had taken me to the city. 

Bernice carried me off to a little card- 
room just beyond the drawing-room. 
“T want to talk to you; Jerry,” she said, 
and I saw with surprise that she looked 
anxious, worried. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Lionel.” She paused and plunged in. 
“T simply must (Continued on page 183) 


“T wonder if 





Business need not disqualify your daughter for making a home, but during her business 


her brain the 


CCORDING to all authorities on 
etiquette, there are times when 
introductions are necessary. This 
is such an occasion. I wish to 

make the acquaintance of the million or 
more mothers of wage-earning girls who 
read Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

I want to know you, because you form 
one of the most powerful social groups in 
America today. You may not appreciate 
your importance, but behind your round 
of simple tasks lies a power which is im- 
measurable. On you, more than on any 
other group of mothers, rests the responsi- 
bility for the future of the American family, 
its morale, its homes, without which our 
nation must perish. 

By comparison, the task of the mothers 
whose daughters remain at home engaged 
in the usual domestic and social pursuits 
is light. Such girls present no economic or 
social problem. They are following nor- 
mal biological and social instincts which 
end in mating and mothering, in the career 
that is the healthiest and best for the indi- 
vidual woman and for society. 

But you mothers of wage-earning girls 
must help your daughters to be efficient 
wage-earners, desirable employees, con- 
tented workers, and at the same time you 
must keep alive in them those domestic 
instincts and tastes, those feminine inter- 
ests, which will make for success in wife- 
hood and motherhood when the temporary 
job in the office, store, or factory is re- 
placed by the permanent job of marriage. 
And this statement is true whether your 
donghiter earns $12 a week in the basement 


normal instincts of the wife 


and the home-maker are slumbering. 


They 


our Daughter 


Marriage Seldom Divides a Mother and a Daughter. 


Which Come to Every Young Wife. 


But Business 


Daughters Have Had the Tact and Insight to Cross. 
standing, 1s Written by a Woman Who is as Good 
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of a department store, receives $1200 a 
month for painting magazine covers, or 
swings $12,000 contracts in interior deco- 
rating. The normal girl is not satisfied 
with a business career. Neither is she sat- 
isfied with marriage unless she is properly 
prepared for her ultimate profession and 
sees it as a career. And you are the only 
person who can prepare her for this dual 
career. 

Now you understand why I am so anx- 
ious to know you! 

As is customary with formal introduc- 
tions, I must next present my credentials, 
or the reasons why the Editor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is permitting me to write 
to you so frankly. 

I am a mother anda grandmother. I 
have been a home-maker thirty-seven 
years, and a wage-earner for thirty. When 
my children were small, I did all my house- 
work, from laundry to freezing ice-cream 
for their birthday parties. From time to 
time, as my income increased, I put. my 
household goods into storage and tried 
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boarding or hotel life, but we were never 
satisfied with that sort of life. Now that 
the children are married, I still cling to my 
home, because it affords certain oppor- 
tunities for self-expression which no woman 
can find in business. ; 

An unusually generous check from an 
editor, or a warm and friendly letter from 
a ‘reader brings me a thrill and always will, 
but I fairly tingled with triumph at ten 
o’clock the other night, when I surveyed 
sixteen glasses of jelly, ruddy and clear, 
that I had made after business hours: My 
hand had not lost its cunning! 

All of this should give you a pretty good 
idea of the woman who wants to meet and 
talk to you, heart-to-heart, mother-fashion, 
about your daughters. 

I already know your daughters. For 
years I have been working among them, 
hiring and firing them, studying their reac- 
tions to business contacts, and gradually 
coming to realize what you mothers, and 
only you, can do for them. 

In any form of wage-earning, from 





- career the front of her brain must be filled with the job she is doing, while at the back of 
will flower with marriage, if you nourish them with light home tasks and domestic interests 
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T hey Find a Common Meeting Ground in the Problems 


Seems fo 


Set Up a Barrier That Few Mothers and 


This Article, Which Points the Way to a Better Under- 


a Business Woman as She 


1s a  Home-maker— 
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type-writing to bond-selling, from feeding a 
loom to painting a picture, your daughter 
passes through two stages. ‘The first may 
be summed up in the word “adventure”; 
the second stage falls under one of two 
heads, absorption or resignation. 

During the first period your daughter 
will probably enjoy contact with the busi- 
ness world and find it stimulating. If she 
is a potential genius in her line, every step 
in her progress will satisfy and delight her. 
But if she is the average normal girl, con- 
sciously or subconsciously she knows that 
she is merely marking time in business. 
Eventually she will meet the right man 
and marry. . 

If you doubt this statement, you need 
only “listen in’? when a group of girls gather 
in the rest room of a department store or 
office building, when they chatter behind 
counters before customers arrive in the 
morning, or meet in trolleys and trains at 
the end of the day’s- work. Young men 
-talk politics or business deals or- discuss 
market conditions, but the girls. talk most 


eagerly about the latest engagement or 
marriage announcement in their set, the 
newest baby born to a former colleague. 
Just the other day, I waited patiently at 
the notion counter of a Fifth Avenue store 
while the salesgirls petted and cooed over 
a precious baby, brought for their inspec- 
tion by the mother who had once sold pins, 
binding, and thimbles among them. Each 
in turn held the baby, while eager, gentle 
fingers fluffed up bows on cape, bonnet, 
and slippers. 

For them the waitingcustomer simply did 
not exist, and I realized that the situation 
was due not to the heedlessness of youth, 
nor indifference to their firm and its cus- 
tomer, but to biological instincts which, 
fortunately for America, mere wage-earn- 
ing can not extinguish. 

Now, let us move on to the second stage, 
which is marked by absorption in business, 
or by resignation tinged with resentment or 
bitterness. This stage is usually reached 
in the early thirties. When the wage- 
earner has been brilliantly successful, when 
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she has become owner and head of her busi- 
ness, or has attained eminence in her pro- 
fession or in one of the arts, she is still 
engrossed by her chosen work, but such 
women are exceptional. At thirty the 
average woman begins to feelthe monotony 
if not the drudgery of wage-earning. If 
she has not realized the big ambition she 
once cherished, she now yields to discour- 
agement. If wage-earning has never meant 
more to her than financial independence, 
the pretty things she wanted to wear, the 
pleasures, the vacations, which a pay- 
envelope supplies, she sees exactly the 
same sort of life stretching ahead of her 
without the glamour of adventure. She 
first wonders why she never married, 
then wishes that she had. And this is not 
success. 

Naturally you want your daughter to be 
successful and respected as a wage-earner. 
You would not knowingly do anything to 
interfere with that success. And even 
though you may grumble a bit at the exac- 
tions of wifehood, motherhood, and home- 
making, you would not deny her the joy 
they bring. Your problem, concretely ex- 
pressed, is this: 

“How can I keep alive in my daughter 
the domestic and mothering instinct, with- 
out diverting her mind from the work for 
which she is being paid?” 

If your daughter is to earn the salary 
paid her and to be honest with her em- 
ployers and herself, her work must come 
first during working hours. It would be 
manifestly unfair for you to inject into her 
business life the (Continued on page 210) 


Hlave you met T. A. 





the lovable, likable 


artist of the Daylight Tenements, who'd 
rather heal another's hurt than his own? 


This 


1S 
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third story about him 


The Elephant’s Child 
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LITTLE man with a very large 

bag in his hand pressed toward the 

front of the crowd round the doors 

of the Lost and Found Rummage 
Sale and nodded to a taxi parked at the 
curb. 

He could only nod, for he carried a 
Spanish brazier of hammered brass, a 
lady’s coat of some fabric designed to 
resemble seal but failing to do so, a pair 
of pewter candlesticks, mismated, three 
motor veils, pink, yellow, and jade green, 
draped round his neck and over his shabby 
ulster in a shifting rainbow of color, and 
the bag. 

It was a beautiful bag, his choice of three 
which were almost alike, and a good choice, 
for he knew leather. It was of Russian 
leather, dark with age but clean. It was 
lightly and strongly built on a frame of 
imported steel, but heavy now, for he had 
loaded it with rummage sale loot. It was 
not designed for that purpose; under the 
flap at the end was a grating of fine wire 
to let in air, and the lining was cushioned 
and padded in red, the rich red of deep- 
piled velvet, It was a traveling bag de 
luxe for a cat or a dog de luxe to journey in; 
some prize chow or Persian princess of 
cats, en route for new kingdoms to 
conquer. 

As he hoisted it into the taxi, the big 
chauffeur grinned at the little man and the 
bag. 

“Where to?” he asked with irony. 
“The Bide a Wee Home or the Ritz?” 

“T have spent forty-six dollars and seven- 
teen cents,” said the little man-shyly but 
proudly. 

“You would. I’ve got the price of a 
drink, and that’s all a man needs tonight. 
I saw you go in there. I waited for you. 
Say, what do you want of the junk? Could 
you tell me?” 

The little man smiled a wistful and dis- 
arming smile. “I-could, Mike, but you 
could not understand.” 

“Ah, well, please yourself. 
abies Ac” 

The crazy door slammed, and the ancient 
cab swung into the sea-going motion that 
T. A. liked. He leaned gratefully back on 
the cushions, closing his eyes. Michael 
Moran, his friend, had driven him home to 
the Daylight Tenements from other rum- 
mage sales. There were many, here on the 
upper. East Side, and T. A. did- not often 


miss one. But he could not discuss with 
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Michael or any one his feeling for them. 
It lay too deep in his heart. 

“A place for everything and everything 
in its place,” T. A. said softly. 

That was the big idea, the magic secret 
of the Lost and Found and all rummage 
sales. The crowds there were: always 
changing, always new—bareheaded tene- 
ment mothers haggling loud-voiced over 


pennies; trim, tailored girls bargain hunt-. 


ing and ashamed of it; smug young 
débutantes and underpaid social workers 
dispensing charity side by side—and the 
things on sale changed, too. Paste jewels 
or worn baby sweaters, cocktail shakers, 
communion goblets, anything, everything, 
but in this they were all alike: they had lost 
their place in the world. They wanted to 
find it again. You could help them. 

How they called for your help, these 
silent, masterless things, as you moved 
through the grimy pageant of the sale with 
power of life and death over their fate as 
long as your money held out! You could 
rescue them, fit them again into the pat- 
tern of life, from which they had dropped 
like lost bits from a picture puzzle, or leave 
them there to be sold again in some 
squalid second-hand shop, perhaps, or be 
thrown away. It was hard to leave them, 
the poor, helpless things, and you had to 
leave so many. T. A. hoped some day to 
buy out a whole rummage sale. But at 
least the things in the cab were safe. 

“Lost,” T.A. said tenderly, “and found.” 

He would do the right thing by them all, 
mend them or patch them or paint them, 


‘ find them good homes, order their destiny 


wisely, these waifs in his custody, these 
pawns of fate in his hands to play with. He 
did not know what he had bought, he had 
changed his mind so often, and in the gloom 
of this cross street he could not see, but 
here they were, heaped round him, these 
dim, mysterious, waiting things. They 
were his. 

It was a grave responsibility, a sacred 
privilege, a chance to play God. T. A. felt 
this tonight as he had never felt it before. 
His heart was quite big and sad with it. 
The soft end of a veil touched his cheek 
like a small, caressing hand. The big bag 
rested safe on the cushions beside him. 
T. A. slipped a protecting arm round the 
bag and held it. 

Michael’s cab swung gallantly round a 
corner and stopped. Tenderly clasping the 


bag, hestepped out and stood, while Michael- 


loaded and draped the other objects upon 
him with the skill of much practise. ~ 

“Mollie’s got fricassée chicken waiting,” 
he explained, ‘“‘or I’d give you a hand.” 

“This is my job,” said T. A. “I can do 
it alone.” ; 

The words echoed proudly in his ears as 
the cab clattered away and he started 
across the dark court and up his five 
flights of stairs. All round him, as he 
climbed, the black bulk of the Daylight 
Tenements rose high to a starless sky and 
shut out the world. At the four corners of 
the court the other stairs and his own, 
dimly lighted, were far-strung chains of 
jewels hung from the sky. He breathed 
clean air, fresh from his river, sharp with a 
promise of snow. 2) Sei 

“God’s country,” said T. A. 

He opened his door, and it closed and 
locked behind him automatically, with his 
own elaborate device. All was in order 
here, the three little crowded rooms swept 
and garnished as for an honored guest. 
In the kitchen-living-room, the rose and 
gold light shone softly through his big 
Tiffany globe, and, framed in the gold 
brocade of his curtains, his river showed 
gray, mysterious with twilight, restless 
with coming storm. The tea kettle, left — 
boiling, had by some pleasant miracle 
boiled dry but not burned through. The 
red lacquered day-bed was ready, cleared 
of cushions and spread with its newest 
cover, tarnished but clean cloth of gold. 
T. A. laid out his purchases there and stood 
back and looked at them: ~ Be 

He had one rore, an old-fashioned 
pendant of rose coral, quaintly carved. He 
pulled it out of his pocket and fingered it 
absently as he looked. St 

“I am monarch of all I survey,’ ” sai 
T. A. uncertainly. eae 

The words did not ring true. He did not 
feel like a monarch, not at all, and it was 
time to. On his rummage sale days, those 
rich and red letter days, this was always his 
big moment, coming home. Home with 
his spoils to shut the door and possess them 
like a fighter with spoils of battle, a free 
beast in its cave with its kill, or God alone 
in His garden, making His plans for the 
world. Tonight something spoiled that 
moment. What was it? T. A. knew. It 
was the bag. 

Something about that bag worried 
and troubled T. A. It had doubled in 
weight on the stairs, but he had handled 


it was 
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It seemed, for a baby, quite beautiful, and very large 


He closed his eyes and opened them hopefully again, but the 
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it gently, for if he remembered 
correctly there was® cloisonné 
inside or Quimper. ;He had 
eased it down on the bed in the 
center of all his display, the 
place of honor; even there it was 
out of the picture. It did not 
belong. T. A. wished that he 
had bought the patent icebox 
instead, but it was too late. 
The bag was his for better or 
worse. He approached it firmly 
and laid a hand on the lid. The 
hand trembled. 

“J will attend to you first,” 
said T. A. “I will empty you 
and then—” ; 

T. A. did not finish the -sen- 
tence. He could not.- The good 
English lock gave noiselessly, 
the lid swung back on smooth 
hinges, opening to right and left 
with a quick jerk like trick 
doors at the pantomime, and ‘he 
saw what was inside. There 
was ne Quimper, no cloisonné, 
nothing that he had put there 
when he packed it full and set 
it aside for safe keeping atthe 
sale. There was only one thing 
in it. He had not placed it 
there. It was a bundle of 
flannel of the shade technically 
known as.““‘baby-blue.” - A long ° 
bundle, fat and close-wrapped, 
fitted neatly- into the> bag’s- 
padded. bottomy  On_ the’ -red 
quilted cushions it lay snug and 
safe and did not move as he 
looked, but it had a face. “The 
blue bundle was a-child:- 

“There has beén some mistake,” T. A. 
heard a voice say coldly; it was his own. 

The coral dropped from his hand into the 
bag, but he made no move to retrieve it. 
He closed his eyes and opened them hope- 
fully again, but the baby was still there. 

It seemed, for a baby, quite beautiful and 
very large. Two outstanding humps under 
the blue were hands. There were arms, no 
doubt, and legs also somewhere in that 
shrouded bulk, but he could not locate 
them. It lay face up, eyes toward him. 
The eyes were tight shut, and the lashes 
were long, absurdly long and dark. The 
fluff of hair on the round, perfect head was 
lighter, almost gold. It was straight, 
though the lashes curled. The nose was 
hardly a nose at all, but the mouth was 
better, full-lipped and moist and red. It 
moved as if it were whispering to T. A., but 
no sound came. The blue flannel stirred 
steadily, but ever so faintly, with deep- 
drawn breath. Sleep, as T. A. practised it, 
was not like this, not so still, not so deep. 

“Are—are you doped?” T. A. asked 
anxiously. 

He bent cautiously closer, very close, and 
sniffed. He caught-no sinister odor, only a 
freshness, a fragrance like a white flower 
new budded, a warm summer wind before 
the roses perfume it; like nothing quite, 
but it was very sweet. 

““Where did you come from, Baby 
Dear?’”’ he quoted neatly. 

He drew back in alarm. The blue 
bundle had moved, stretched itself, grow- 
ing larger and longer. Now a soft lump 
which was a hand pushed out, groped 
toward him. It opened, uncurled all pink 
fingers and pinker dimples, touched T. A.’s 





~“If you will pay my price,” said T. A. sternly, “you 
shall have what you came here for.” 
it,’ said the lady. 
stay here tonight and take care of this child—my child” 


“What is your price?” 


coral pendant beside it, and closed on it 
tight and disappeared under the blanket 
again. 

“Correct,” said T. A. “ ‘I forged a little 
check, and killed a little baby for the coral 
on its neck—’ You are familiar with the 
classics?” 

Again the blue bundle was quiet. Some- 
where inside was the strange spark called 
life, but it looked like the things around it, 
the things he had bought. There in the 
rose and gold light, how helpless they were, 
waiting his master hand; how strong in 
their mute appeal! 

T. A. sighed. It was the patient sigh of 
one who hates trouble but has much of it. 
“An elephant’s child. That’s what you 
are, you great creature. A—a white 
elephant’s child. But you are mine,” he 
said, “mine as these things are mine: 
There is a place for everything. There is a 
place for you. I shall find it.” 

T. A. pulled his broken-backed kitchen 
chair close to the day-bed and sat down on 
the edge of it: His brows knit in concentra- 
tion. He had never before bought a child. 
He had, of course, picked up the wrong bag 
at the sale, and the baby was lost, strayed, 
or stolen. He could trace and return it, or 
find it a new home, the perfect home. 
Which plan was better? Neither quite 
pleased T. A. 

“There should: be a letter,” he said, 
“pinned to this blanket, or a locket tied 
round your-neck with your mother’s pic- 
ture, but I am glad there is not. If she left 
you at a sale, she is not worthy to have you. 
Only some one who is, shall have you, 
Elephant’s Child—some one who can prove 
it to me.” 


“JT must have 
“You will 
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T. A. dropped the blue blanket “guiltily. 
He had not heard steps come up his stair, ~ 
but they had. They had stopped at. his 
door, and some one stood knocking there, ~ 
had been knocking with light, insistent 
taps. It was unwritten law in the Day- 
light Tenements that callers must come in 
if they saw a light. Standing so that his 
shoulders hid the display on the bed, T. A. 
half opened the door. 

“T am engaged,” he said, “and I have no 
more beer.” 

“I do not want beer. Are—are you Mr. 
Arden?” 

“T am called so,” T. A. said cautiously. 

The voice that spoke from the darkest 
corner of the landing was strange to him. 
It was a woman’s voice, keyed low, with a 
little, singing thrill in it which T. A. had 
heard somewhere else, long ago. He did 
now know where. 

“Then I want—something you have 
which is mine. You brought it here from a 
sale. I permitted it to be left there, for 
I felt that Ino longer wished to-have it. I 
changed my mind. I wish to get it back. 
IT will buy it from you at any price that you 
care to name, though it is worth more to 
me than it can be to you. It is—oh, I find 
it hard to explain—” 

“Madame,” interrupted T. A., “you need 
not explain. I understand too well. Ihave 
been ata sale and brought home several 
objects from it. What you say can refer to 
one of them only. If you left it there, you 
have no further claim to it. It is mine, 
and if I part with it, my price will be high. 
You may come in and look at it. It is 
here?” 

He stepped back from the door, and a 


slender, sable-wrapped figure 
slipped past him. 

“Yes,” said the voice with 
the thrill, ‘it is here in the 
bag. Give it to me.” 

Povo. yet,” “said TL. -A.; 
“not at all, perhaps. But I 
like your voice. Take off 
your cloak. The hat, too, 
and the gloves. The hands 
are important as a key to 
character. Permit me. Now 
stand there under the light. 
I wish to look at you.” 

T. A. stepped back to the 
corner from which he viewed 
his models, half closed his eyes, and 
looked. She was beautiful, the woman, 
the girl, who stood pale-gowned and 
slender, meeting his eyes with the poise 
of social training, but smiling a sweet, 
bewildered smile. Her gown was gold, the 
clear, green gold of primroses. In its 
glittering sheath, her little figure was 
lightly built but supple and strong. There 
were diamonds, too many, on the bare 
throat, the rosy arms, the hands, but they 
were charming hands, long-fingered, del- 
icate. The high-piled hair was gold like the 
gown, but it was at the eyes that T. A. 





looked longest. 
deep-fringed and long-lashed. The lashes 
were dark, and they curled. The golden 
voice spoke again. 

“Mr. Arden, I do not understand. I am 
afraid.” 

“You should be,” T. A. said sternly, 


Big. eyes, cloudy blue, 


“but you are the type I prefer. Though 
you have no moral claim, I will give you a 
second chance. If you will pay my price— 
if you can pay it—you shall have what you 
came here for.” 
“T must have it. What is your price?” 
“You will stay here tonight and take care 


of this child. 
child.” 

Spe 

“You  vourself,” 
T. A..*said firmly. 
“Not a hired nurse, 
but you.” 

~Lcoudenot. | 1 
don’t know how.” 

“Tt is time you 
learned. You belong 
to the class where 
women pass their 
own bs bies on the 
Avenue and do not 
know them, but you 
are a woman. Can 
yeu not, for one 
night, do what any 
woman here in the 
Dayl.ght Tenements 
could do on any 
night, you who could 
dance all night?” 

“You are mad, 
Mr. Arden, quite 
mad.” 

“True, perhaps,” 
T. A. said calmly, 
“put irrelevant. 
You want some- 
thing. I have set a 
price on it. I shall 
accept no other. Will 
you pay it? Will you 
stay?” 

You ~are= mad, 
but you amuse me. 
It is a long time 
since I have been 
amused,” the golden 
voice said slowly. 
“You will keep to 
this bargain if I con- 
sent to it? You are 
what is called a gen- 
tleman, Mr. Arden?” 

“Tewas,, saida I 
A. very low. 

“T will stay, Mr. Arden. What do you 
want me to do?” 

T. A. frowned. “A paid nurse would 
not ask me that question. The child is in 
your care. Take care of it.” 

She went. meekly to the day-bed and 
stood by it, looking down. “It is such a 
large child,” she complained softly, ‘such 
a very large child. I do not know where 


My 


to begin. It is going to wake. It has 
waked.” 
“Take it out of the bag,” said T. A. 


The golden lady bent down with a rustle 
of hidden silk, rose, and faced T. A. with 
the blue bundle in her arms. It was quiet 
no longer. It seemed to T. A. to have too 
many arms and legs. One arm clung 
tight round the lady’s neck. The round 
face was pink with sleep, but the eyes 
were wide open. They stared straight into 
the eyes above them, and they were just 
as blue as those laughing, cloudy blue eyes. 
It was a pretty picture, but T. A. looked 
at it coldly. 

“Support the head,” he directed. “You 
do not even know how to hold a child.” 

“T do not,” she admitted frankly, ‘‘but 
I like to, it is so warm and soft. It is quite 
sweet, your child.” 

“You are here,” said T. A., 
mire, but to care for it.” 

“A paid nurse (Continued on page 253) 
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When I see people struggling with large, white, tasteless ears at restaurants, I marvel at their patience and hope 


bee tt 


AM now going to do what I have 

often wished the books I first read 

would do for me, and begin at the 

beginning for the person who knows 
vegetables only in the market and flowers 
in a box, and suggest how first a vegetable 
garden and then a flower garden may be 
created. 

Nearly every one thinks the chief ad- 
vantage of having one’s own vegetable 
garden is that one can then have one’s 
vegetables perfectly fresh. This is, of 
course, important and desirable, but to my 
mind it is second in importance to having 
them picked at the right stage of develop- 
ment. No professional gardener that 
I have ever known understands this, 
and some of my friends with fine places 
and a large staff of gardeners have on 
their tables vegetables which I con- 
sider uneatable, because they have 
been allowed to stay on the plant days 
after they were ready touse. Peas, for 
instance, ripen one at a time ona vine 
bearing eight or ten, so that means ten 
days’ picking of delicious, tender, just- 
mature peas. Instead of that, the 
market gardener necessarily, and your 
own gardener unless you watch him, 
will wait until the seventh or eighth 
day and pick them all at once, when 
not more than two pods out of ten 
will be in the right stage for delicious 
eating. Corn is another garden pro- 
duct that must be picked within the 
first week that it is mature. For a long 
season of sixteen weeks, such as we 
usually have in the latitude of New 
York, this means sixteen plantings— 
beginning early in April with trans- 
plantings of seeds planted in lily cups 
in March—but any one who knows the 
joy of eating just-right corn will 
assure you that the labor is well re- 
paid. This gives us the succession 
that means an abundance of small, 
tender ears,in the first milk and sweet 
as honey, on our table day after day for 
four months. When I see people strug- 
gling with large, white, tasteless ears 
at restaurants and clubs, I marvel at their 
patience and hope. It seems to me that 
somewhere in their youth they must have 


had at least one good ear, and they are 
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always hoping to recapture the thrill of 
that early experience. If they really knew 
about corn, they would never order it at 
suchplaces, since of all vegetables it isthe one 
that demands the combination of circum- 
stances that can be obtained only in one’s 
own garden. It must be of exactly the right 
maturity, and this lasts not over a week, 
and must be picked within an hour—twenty 
minutes is still better—of being eaten. 

The best time of year to begin a vege- 
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seed grows a cabbage; 
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table garden is in the fall, and when it is 
once started, much of the work for the 
following year should be done in the fall, 
but if the start must be made in the spring 
it can, of course, be done. Your absolutely 
necessary tools will be a spade with three 
prongs, a hoe, a hand weeder, a trowel, a 


By essien Cosgrave 


line and pegs for straight rows, and a rake. 
If your garden is of any size at all, you 
should add a wheel cultivator, and you are 
sure to need a wheelbarrow. If you are 
muscular, and the garden is not too large, 
you will have the pleasure of breaking the 
sod of your idle excess lawn yourself. If 
there is some one near to tell you how to 
“trench,” that is the best way to do it. 
If not, put the spade in, put your foot on 
it, and slowly, humpily, turn it over. If 
this is done in the fall, as it should be, 
leave all the grass roots exposed to the 
frost and snow of winter, and you will 
have them fairly well killed by spring; 
but if you begin your garden in the 
spring, the only safe way is to take off 
the sod first and use it for your paths, 
or discard it. Shake out all the roots, 
since otherwise they will come through 
again as soon as your vegetables or 
flowers. Make the soil as fine as pos- 
sible, although a few small stones do 
no harm and tend to hold the mois- 
ture. This fining is done in the spring, 
whether the ground is trenched 
over then or in the fall, and when it is 
all raked over and the manure raked 
in and sifted coal ashes added if 
the soil is stiff, or lime if it is sour, you 
are ready for the thrill of planting 
your first out-of-door seeds. 
Before this many plants should have 
been started in the house, or in a hot- 
bed or potting house. The date for 
planting your first seeds depends upon 
whether your garden is one that dries 
out from the winter frosts and spring 
rains early or late, but around New 
York it need not—unless it is in a very 
wet place, or a very wet season—be 
delayed later than March seventeenth, 
and even farther north I am sure 
that the early vegetables which do not 
mind the frost can be put in much earlier 
than they usually are. Unless March is 
very mild, you gain only a few days, it is 
true, over the usual April first planting, 
but half of a garden, even a vegetable 
garden, is not utility, but joy, and if your 
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seeds are in, they start through the soil on 
the first warm day, and you have the de- 
light of seeing your lines prick through 
before any of your neighbors’. 

The vegetables that can go in at this 
early date are: peas (these really should 
have had a trench prepared for them the 
preceding fall), broad beans, beets, carrots, 
spinach, lettuce, plain and Romaine, rain- 
bow chard, onions, broccoli, cabbage, 
cauliflower, parsley, radishes, with 
potatoes ‘a little later. I have never 
seen any of these first crops hurt by 
an inch of snow or any other freak of 
the weather, though peas and pota- 
toes sometimes rot if there is too 
much rain. 

While these vegetables are getting 
their start you can be preparing 
the ground for those that can not 
stand the cold and must be planted 
later. String-beans, lima beans, and 
corn can be tried out the middle of 
April, though sometimes you will lose 
your first planting. Dig one up every 
few days and see if they are rotting. 
Wait until early May or until the 
ground is really warm for all the 
crawling things—squash, cucumbers, 
and melons, if you raise these last, 
although I advise you not to try until 
you have conquered the easier things 
and can give them plenty of attention. 
Set out your egg-plants, pepper and 
tomato plants also when the weather is 
really warm, although it is always 
wise to try one or two early, especially 
if you can spare the time to cover 
them up at night and in storms. 

Transplanting always disturbs the 
nervous system of any plant, and they 
will often stay perfectly still and not 
grow at all, although green . and 
flourishing, for two weeks, sometimes 
more, after being moved. So it is ad- 
visable to get the shock over early so 
that they may take advantage of the 
settled good weather when it comes. 
Transplanting should be done on a 
rainy or cloudy day, or at any rate in 


the late afternoon, so that the plants 


will have all night to recover. Vege- 
tables stand the trial much better 
than most flowers, and rarely need 


shade if well watered and not moved while 
the sun is hot. They have a tremendous 
persistence and will-to-live, so do not 
despair of them, although all the leaves 
die, as long as you can see any green at all. 





If you are muscular and the garden 
is not too large, you will have the 


pleasure of digging it yourself 
A garden started as early as this, and 
fairly well taken care of, which means 
keeping the weeds out and cultivating 
either with a hoe or wheel cultivator once 
in a week or ten days, will yield a constant 
succession of delicious vegetables which 
must be picked young and tender and 
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cooked properly to complete the picture. 
Your onion sets, spinach, and asparagus 
(after you are far enough along to have an 
asparagus bed) are your first vegetables in 
late April and early May. Soon the trans- 
planted lettuce, broccoli, and beets, with 
radishes, of course. - By early June you 
have in addition broad beans, carrots, 
cauliflower, and peas; and by July you have 
everything in continuous succession, so 
that with care you can have your Thanks- 
giving vegetables as the last fruits of your 
garden. For this Lucullian feast, you need 
have given only all of Saturday and 
some late week-day afternoons in 
March, April, and May, and an hour 
or so a day afterward, and not even 
every day if your garden is not large. 
If it is large, and you have a man for 
all or part of his time, you must give 
your interest just the same, and intel- 
ligent direction, or you will find long 
stretches when there is nothing to the 
garden but beans and beets. 

If you have less than fifty by one 
hundred feet for your garden, you will 
have to be satisfied with fewer peas 
and three or four plantings of corn, 
for these are bulky vegetables which 
take up a good deal of room for their 
yield, but you need not leave out any- 
thing entirely, except perhaps pota- 
toes, and by a judicious use of the 
ground and crop rotation you can pro- 
vide a large family with all that it 
needs. 

The ground is so ready to yield in 
the early spring, with all its moisture, 
that the spread of manure, especially 
with the vegetable mold, will make the 
ground quite rich enough except for 
onions, potatoes, and corn. Onions 
should have wood ashes spread along 
the little trench where you drop the 
seeds. Potatoes should have general 
fertilizer in the hills with the cut 
potatoes, and corn in the line, which is 
the way Golden Bantam should be planted, 
and_ not in hills. 

Divide your plot into squares or ob- 
longs, four or six, according to the size, 
by gravel or sod paths. If you can use 
more than one part of your place for your 
garden, put the (Continued on page 206) 
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The Way the Story Began: 


S A portrait painter of long stand- 
ing, I should have known better 
than to fall in love with one of my 
subjects, but, nevertheless, I did 
that very thing with all the abandon of 
youth. My sober years, the fact that I 
had found perfect love and understanding 
in my former marriage, seemed to have 
little to do with the matter. I met the 
Princess Nadia, and it happened—the 
answer of autumn to the call of spring. 

My little romance—and the portrait— 
were progressing favorably, though, no 
doubt, ~ with middle-aged deliberation, 
when a cataclysm occurred in the peaceful 
pathway of my life. A barbarian descended 
upon me, the son of my sister Dorcas, who 
had passed him over to me, as a deathbed 
bequest, that I might take him about the 
world and teach him the proper spending 
of the thousands of pounds that were his 
inheritance. 

I shuddered at the responsibility, but 
accepted it, and then, finding it too much 
for my feeble strength, telegraphed for 
Dorothea. Dorothea is the child of my 
dead wife, my stepdaughter, and I love 
her as dearly as I could a child of my own. 
I should like to have her with me always, 
but she has made a fetish of economic 
independence, and remains in London, 
where she manages an embroidered bag 
shop at great profit to herself and at scan- 
dalous loss to the public. 

Dorothea came and began the education 
of Amos, who put himself willingly under 
her domination and began a course of 
instruction in the manners and customs of 
polite society, to which he had hitherto 
been a stranger. Dorothea, I began to 
suspect, took a little too much interest in 
Amos. And Amos, I realized too late, was 
completely conquered by the charm of 
Nadia, the Princess. 

Somehow he made an impression on 
her—his innocence, his truth, his brutal 
strength of character, misdirected though 
it might have been. To him, under com- 
pulsion, she confided what no one else had 
ever known—her reason for going about 
with a shady adventurer, Ramon Garcia, 
who had mystified the whole society of 
Cannes by his apparent position of favor. 
A year ago she had written him some 
indiscreet letters, which he had kept; now 
he was blackmailing her. 
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To Amos the problem was simple.- He 
went to Garcia’s hotel, tied him up with 
a rope, and took away a packet of letters 
from a dispatch-box, first warning him to 
leave town. Unfortunately the letters 
were from an unknown Spanish lady, and 
were signed “Luisa.” Visions of police 
and dungeons floated before my eyes. — I 
got Amos out of the country at once, send- 
ing him to my sister Muriel, who had 
married a bishop. Garcia, I found, had de- 
parted early that morning without making 
a complaint. And, to my amazement, 
Nadia had gone, too. I wrote her, several 
times, in care of her express company, but 
received no answer. 

Dorothea left me and returned to 
London. I was lonely, and having finished 
Nadia’s picture, I followed to place it in 
the exhibition. With Dorothea, Claude 
Worthington, the bishop’s son, a friend of 
his, Bendyke Hamilton, and the ubiquitous 
Amos, we started for the Royal Academy 
to see the portrait hung. And as we neared 
it, there stood a solitary figure, intent upon 
it, lost in looking at it. Even then I knew 
him, with a dreadful shock. It was the 
long-lost Ramon Garcia. 


Chapter XIII 


T WAS Amos who first identified him, 
and his slithering rush across the 
polished floor that compelled our 
attention. Senor Ramon Garcia gave 

a little gasp of astonishment, and quick 
alarm sprang into his eyes. Amos bulked 
over and about him. 

“How d’ye do?” said he. 

Said Garcia, “I have not the pleasure of 
knowing you, sir,” and with a half-bow 
turned away. 

Amos clapped a hand on his shoulder, 
and the other wrenched himself free. 
Already the slight scuffle had attracted the 
notice of the score or so of early visitors 
in the room. I nodded to Claude and 
Bendyke Hamilton, and we swiftly inter- 
posed ourselves between the two men. As 
a member of the Royal Academy I could 
scarcely permit a free fight in my own 
gallery. Dorothea, coming to my aid, 
hung tight to Amos’s arm. I advanced 
with what politeness I could command. 

“Senior Garcia,” said I, “Mr. Burden’s 
last interview with you terminated some- 


what. abruptly. Don’t you think that - 


explanations on both sides might be 
desirable?” 

“You mistake yourself, sir,” said he, in 
the crude accent and halting English of 
the familiar Ramon. ‘‘My name is not 
Garcia, and you are a stranger to me as 
much as this gentleman.” 

““And also to a lady signing’ herself 
‘Luisa’ whose letters have, by an un- 
fortunate accident, come into my posses- 
sion?” 

The scoundrel’s 
“You mistake me for another,” he replied. 
“T do not know a lady of that name.” 

Amos, in the grip of Dorothea, shoved 
himself forward and pointed to the portrait. 


“Vou know that lady, at any rate, don’t 


ou?” 2 c 
“No,” said he. a 


“Then why have you been staring at 


her?” ; a 
_ Ramon shrugged his shoulders. “It is 
the portrait of a woman who, I think, must 
be beautiful, but it is so execrably painted 
that one can not judge.” " 

He took off his hat and swaggered off, 


leaving Amos almost foaming at the mouth ~ 


in the grip of the four of us. If he had 


exerted his strength, he would have sent ~ 


us all flying like clustering infants at a 
children’s party; yet had we not restrained 
him, he would have made a dreadful 
scandal, sanguinary in the literal sense, in 


those decorous halls. He stood among us — 


glaring and panting, and in tones mod- 
ulated according to Dorothea’s insistent 
commands likened his enemy to everything 
unclean under the sun. At last he said: 

“Let me go. I understand you don’t 
want me to make a scene. But once I get 
him outside, God help him! And’’—he 
jerked a thumb toward the picture—“Tl 
give -him an extra welt, uncle, for your 
sake.” fiw 

Already there was a little ring of by- 
standers ostensibly regarding the portrait, 
but really with ears pricked to catch the 
flutter of a sensation. : 

Claude Worthington grinned. “Better 
slip the leash. We’ve given the hare a 
sporting chance.” 

There was nothing else to be done. 
Amos, freed, marched away, followed by 
Bendyke Hamilton, most conscientious of 
governors. The remaining three of us 


eyelids never flickered. . 





HELD myself in check and said quietly: ‘My dear, what isit? Would you lose so much if you 
married me?”” She stood up and faced me. “I’m already married—to Ramon Garcia.” I must 
have uttered a cry of pain, for she clasped her arms around me and laid her head against my heart 





Dorothea began to laugh, and then she began to cry, and Amos stared at her agape. 


I counseled her to pull herself 


together. “Oh, Daddums,” she said at last, “if only he had a sense of humor, he wouldn’t be going on this wild goose chase!”’ 


sank on the nearest leather-upholstered 
settee. 

“Did you ever come across such cheek?” 
said Claude. ‘‘Of course, I remember the 
blighter at Cannes. But what I can’t 
understand is why Amos has got his knife 
into him, or why he denied his identity.” 

*“*There are things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio,’ ”’ said Dorothea. 

“Give it up,” said Claude, whose 
Shakespearian studies had apparently been 
interrupted by the war. ‘I never answered 
to the name of Horatio in my life.” Then 
he burst into a boyish guflaw and clamped 
my knee ina friendly grip. ‘But the swine 
got home on you, anyhow, Uncle David, 
didn’t he?’ 

If one can not laugh with youth, one’s 
place is among ghosts in tombs. 

Now, I have to record that Amos, once 
out of my sight, ran through the three first 


galleries, followed also at a run by 
Hamilton, thereby giving the quickly 
assembling after-lunch visitors to the 


Academy the impression of pickpocket 
and pursuant, down the stairs into the 
courtyard, just in time to see Ramon 
eee in the Piccadilly distance, leap 


into a taxi-cab and whirl away. They 
hurled themselves into another taxi-cab 
and, after the manner of the detective 
stories, sought to give chase. But the 
May afternoon traffic of Piccadilly is 
thick, and one taxi-cab resembles its 
fellows as does one pea its brethren in a 
peck. 

Amos turned up at the studio discon- 
solate. “If I’d only been meeker,” said 
he, “I’d have accepted the beggar’s lies 
and just followed him quietly until T had 
him alone. Until I get those letters out 
of him, I’ll never rest.” 

I lay back in my chair, my finger tips 
joined together, outwardly presenting, for 
the sake of decency, a placid demeanor, 
but inwardly feeling the most miserable 
dog unhung. Those compromising letters 
were still in the blackmailer’s possession. 
Nadia’s flight, her meteoric passage 
through Cannes, her disappearance—all 
had to do with some miserable, though, I 
was convinced, innocent episode in which 
Garcia was a protagonist. And, having 
him in my hands, I had let him go free, 
just for the sake of social convention. Yet 
what could I have done? Like a meeker 


Amos, I could have played amateur 
sleuth-hound, and tracked him down to his 
hotel or lodging, and learned the name 
under which he went; then I could have 
employed a private detective, who.would 
have given me full particulars of his 
activities. But after that? I had nothing 
tangible wherewith to lay a charge of 
blackmail against him. To do so without 
the Princess’s knowledge would have been 
an outrage of unimaginable monstrosity. 

Yet the rascal was beaten already, ob- 
viously in blue terror of Amos, his claws 
cut. Only his Latin-American suppleness 
of brain and nerve had enabled him to 
carry off the situation. The malicious 
shaft of criticism rankled not in the soul of 
the painter, but in the heart of the man. 
He had got home on me, according to 
Claude’s vernacular; wherefrom he had 
derived unholy joy; and no man alive 
delights in providing his enemy with such 
entertainment. But I let that pass. I had 
missed an opportunity. What could I do 
now? New Scotland Yard? Why not? I 
could easily get an introduction to one of 
the chiefs. Without bringing any definite 
accusation, I could tell him my story in 


confidence and thus put him on the track 
of an international malefactor. 

I was at this point of my reflections, 
after a fairly long spell of silence during 
which Amos sucked at his pipe, when he 
spoke again. 

“Td like to find that chap and have it 
out with bim once and for all. He’s 
afraid of me. I saw it in his eyes. Only 
his bluff saved him.” The perspicacious 
young man voiced my thoughts. ‘‘He’s 
going to do a bolt, just as he did at Cannes. 
Id go round the world to find him!” 

Judge me as you will. Here shimmered 
before my eyes a heaven-sent opportunity 
of disposing of Amos. 

What aim in life had I been capable of 
putting before him these last five months? 
In Cannes, save that of learning super- 
ficial manners, there was none. The aim 
suggested by my excellent brother-in-law 
he had rejected. His present life in London 
was entirely aimless. I felt the responsibil- 
ity of the guardianship imposed on me. by 
my sister, Dorcas. Now, here indeed was 
the aim revealed. An aim, at any rate, 
absorbing enough for a year or two; 
during which period, under the mentorship 





of that excellent young man, Bendyke 
Hamilton, he would have an incomparable 
chance of education. 


“My boy,” 
idea.” 

How famous I did not learn till a while 
later, when, after having told my story 
frankly to the courteous gentleman at New 
Scotland Yard, to whom I had obtained 
an introduction, I was rung up by him on 
the telephone the next day. My suspi- 
cions, I learned, were justified. The man 
whom I knew by the name of Ramon 
Garcia had been under the surveillance of 
the police at the request of one or two 
foreign governments, but as nothing 
definite was charged against him, they 
could. not interfere with his personal 
liberty. He had been staying at the 
Charing Cross Hotel under the name of 
Don Miguel Vargas y Uriostos. He had 
sailed for Buenos Aires yesterday morning. 

“All I can say is,’’ came the voice over 


said I, “that’s a famous 


the wires, “thank God, you have got rid of 
a knave!”’ 

I did with the devoutness of a Dogberry. 
I also thanked Heaven for the miraculous 
opportunity offered to Amos for pursuing 
the aim. 

Before talking to Amos I put the propo- 
sition before Bendyke Hamilton, that 
tugged-faced, one-eyed, trustworthy young 
man. Would he go to the Argentine? 

“Would I not?” said he. 

“Do you know any Spanish?” 

“T speak seven languages, and Spanish is 
one.” 

“Seven? 
them?” 

“Some in very soft places—” he smiled— 
“some in hard. Spanish was in one of the 
hard. I'll take Amos anywhere he wants; 
but I’d rather not go to Mexico. I was 
backing the wrong side,” he added, after a 
pause, “and they stuck me in prison. 
When war broke (Continued on page ror) 
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Build Wisely 


Decorate 
By ~  \eeaee 


The Studio will be happy to give 
you expert advice by letter, if 
you will write us your problems. 
A new folio, which attacks 
and solves, from a practical 
standpoint, every-day problems, 


Back stairs are not 
merely @ conve- 
nience: they are a 
; necessity for which 
one may well give 
up something else. 
The dining-room be- 
low has space-saving 
cupboards which add 
to the dignity and 
homelike atmas- 
phere of the room 


Here books are placed in an informal and pleasing manner. One 
feels that they are books which are read by the entire family 


HAT there are many things, big things and little things, fre- 

quently overlooked when building a house, every homemaker 

will testify. The things one would have “if we ever build 

another house” are legion, and would insure a home that would 
be a model of completeness. The reason for this is that the average 
person, when building a house, does not realize how much the decorat- 
ing is affected by the actual building, not only the proportion and 
size of the rooms and their openings into each other, but seeming 
4etails which loom big later on. Certainly, judging from the number 
of these details that are usually 
neglected in the small house, the 
point of view of decoration has 
been forgotten. 

When we build the first house, 
an architect submits plans; we 
study them carefully and select 
the best. We visualize the house, 
note the square rooms, the closet 
space, the number of windows 
and placement of doors. The 
bath is large enough and the 
shower rightly placed. We even 
plan the arrangement of furniture 
and consider everything quite 
perfect. The house is completed 
and becomes a home. 

Then one Sunday morning 
there is an unexpected guest 
being entertained in the living- 
room. You arein the kitchen 
in a none-too-fresh house-dress, 
and your face is flushed and damp 
from too close proximity to the 
stove. You know that you will 
be called to meet the guest, and 
you wish fervently that you 
wouldn’t, for there is no way of 
getting upstairs without showing 
yourself in the living-room! 

No back stairs! They did not 
seem so important before, but if 
you ever build again—! And so 
we deal with trifles, tremendous 
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Lf You Would 
Charmingly 


De iore b 


is “Furnishing and Decorating a 
Five-Room Home for $2000.” 
This folio and «Curtains and 
Draperies,’ cost 25¢ each. 
Address Studio of Furnishings and 
Decorations, Good Housekeeping 
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hall closet which ts 
jirst aid to neatness. 
Without it we must 
either employ the 
ungraceful rack or 
- strew the hall with 
hats and coats. 
In the bedroom 
below, floor-plugs E 
have made the ie 
lighting possible 


The fireplace is the natural center of decoration in the living- 
room, an obvious point about which to group comfortable furniture 


trifles that make for livableness. If an entire back stairway 
is not possible, at least build one that meets and merges 
a on a landing with the front one. 
| And there are people who consider a fireplace of secondary 
importance, yet it so simplifies the problem of decoration 
that it is almost indispensable. No room is cold or stiff 
if there is a fireplace; it forms a nucleus around which to 
furnish. Even gas or electric logs are better than no chimney 
and mantel at all. And think of the comfort and joy it will be! 

Bookcases are another thing 
which make a room a joy forever. 
They are decorative in so many 
places—on both sides of the fire- 
place, in narrow spaces between 
windows, to break large areas of 
-bare wall; in short, wherever 
fancy dictates. The bindings 
act as delightful sprinklings of 
color, and a few chairs, tables, 
and lamps are all that it is 
necessary to put with them. 

From a decorative point of 
view attics are irresistible, but 
they are not practical. They 
cost only a few hundred dollars 
less to build than a straight 
story, and yet they are always 
warm in summer and cold in 
winter. It is the sloping walls 
and dormer windows that make 
them such a temptation to 
decorate. Quaintness is easily 
brought out, but where attics 
are concerned, the impulse should 
be resisted. In planning a house, 
there should be kept in mind the 
fact that some day you may want 
to sell it. The market value of 
attic rooms is gaged not by 
their quaint qualities, but by 
their practicability. 

Small closets mean an extra 
chest of (Continued on page 204) 
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Accord Between Historic Element in Furniture 


Background and Pictures is Essential 


To the right a representative 
Corot landscape, a charming 
thing for a Georgian living-room ~ 
or to incorporate into a panel 
over a dining-room fireplace. 
Below is Drouats’ painting, 
“The Flutist.’ It typifies the 
French feeling of that period, the 
gaiety and irresponsibility, and 
the correct surroundings in which 
to place it would be a Louis XV 
music-room, a French bedroom, 
or any feminine apartment 
done in the modern manner 





METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


By Stella MesDutty 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


toward the perfecting of interiors 
that remain today among the 
finest examples of decorating 
that have ever been attained. 

Although a variety of pictures 
are suitable to use with the dif- 
ferent periods, there must be a 
relationship between them and 
the character of furniture. Some 
combinations may be exceedingly 
bad taste, as for instance an airy 
Fragonard with a set of Jacobean 
table and chairs. Or a Vandyck 
portrait in a Louis XVI drawing- 
room. There should be at least 
a decorative sympathy between 
ancient and modern, oriental and 
occidental, early periods and late 
periods. Modern impressionist 
pictures, with their glorious sun- 
light effects, do not harmonize 
with Jacobean carved chests 
with their rectangular lines and 
antique appearance. The balance 
between old and modern, between 





The Rembrandt portrait (below) 
is the perfect accompaniment 
for William and Mary furniture, 
or even for the somewhat older 
period, Jacobean. It represents 
the transition epoch when deco- 
yalion was turning from massive 
to more graceful lines. The old 
English print at the foot of 
page is the natural choice for 
American colonial rooms. It 
vould also be in keeping with 
English rooms done in Sheraton, 
Heppelwhite, or Adam style 
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N choosing the pictures for any room one period and another, and even be- Jacobean style was in vogue about the 
the most important consideration is tween oriental and occidental effects, beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
the matter of accord, or the historic must be carefully weighed and considered. with its coming Italian artists, animated 
and artistic relation between furniture But let us review the periods. The by the spirit of the Renaissance, made their 

and decorations. This accord is 


not hard to obtain. It means 
simply a recognition of the his- 
toric element in the furniture 
and background. 

Pictures should be chosen more 
or less from the same epoch as 
the furniture surrounding them. 
This is because in the early days, 
when interiors were created, each 
one was built up around a central 
idea which was the result of po- 
litical and religious influence. 
All styles, as a consequence, were 
pervaded by the feeling of the 
times. Artist and furniture de- 
signer, cabinet-maker and weaver 
of textile—all worked together 


and contributed their talents 
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way to the countries of Northern 
Europe, often at the invitation 
of the reigning sovereigns. 
English furniture up to that 
time had been solid, thick, and 
heavy. Simple forms, rectangular 
lines, and strong construction 
were its main characteristics. 
The Renaissance influence orna- 
mented these massive forms with 
carvings, giving them new dig- 
nity, and adding the distinctive 
feature of the period as we know 
it—elaboration of plain surface. 
The pictures used with these 
interiors were mostly painted 
by Italian artists under the in- 
fluence of the Renaissance. Re- 
ligious (Continued on page 265) 





A sense of wel- 
come is felt 
in a_ strange 
room if only 
there are a few 
flowers on the 
dressing table 
and a light 
by the bed 
convenient 
for reading 


The Comfortable Guest Room 


ANY articles have been written 
M about the guest room from the 

point of view of its beauty or of 
its decoration, but much has been left 
unsaid as to its comfort, repose, and atmos- 
phere of welcome—a sense of which we 
feel if there are only a few flowers on the 
dressing table, a light by the bed con- 
venient for reading, and a comfortable 
chair to sit in. It has been said that the 
hospitality of the hostess is reflected in 
the guest room; consequently she should 
treat it as she would her own room. She 
should sleep one night in the bed to be 


sure that it is comfortable; she should. 


attempt, at least once, to dress her hair at 
the dressing table to convince herself that 
the mirror and its lighting are satisfactory, 
and she should be certain that all the 
windows, doors, shutters, and shades open 
and close easily and 
securely. 

A guest room is often 
only the “spare room” 
to which are relegated 
any odd bits of furniture 
left over and unwanted 
elsewhere. But why keep 
such things to be used by 
one’s friends or one’s fam- 
ily? The only really nec- 
essary articles of furni- 
ture for the guest room 
are a comfortable bed, a 
dressing table well placed 
as to light, between win- 
dows if possible, and with 
two side-lights placed 
rather low, a chest of 
drawers with fresh white 
paper in each drawer, a 
comfortable chair, and a 
small table by the bed, 
on which should be a 
reading lamp and a small 
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tray holding a tumbler and a pitcher to be 
filled with fresh water. A desk with all its 
proper equipment is a comfort, but is not 
essential. Also a screen is a desirable 
accessory if the room faces east, for it is 
annoying to be awakened at crack of dawn 
by the sun’s glare. 

Not to be forgotten are many little 
things often overlooked—a scrap basket 
by the dressing table, coat hangers in the 
closet, and an extra comforter on the bed. 

I should like to offer one suggestion for 
furnishing an inexpensive and attractive 
guest room. Covering the floor is a rug 
made of plain taupe strip-carpeting rather 
dark in tone, leaving a border of fourteen 
inches all around. The walls are a warm 
cream-yellow, tinted with kalsomine, 
painted, or papered with a one-tone paper. 
The woodwork is painted one shade darker 
than the walls. The bed, 
chest of drawers, dressing 
table, and small bedside 
table are all made on sim- 
ple lines and are painted 
apple green antiqued. 
The hangings in the win- 
dows are of bright chintz 
with a green or yellow 
background and gay 
bunches of flowers in a 
good reproduction of an 
old English design. The 
sash curtains are of sheer 
white organdy or net. 
On the over-stuffed chair 
is a slip-cover with a box- 
plaited valance of the 
same chintz as the dra- 
peries. The lamp _ by 
the bed may be an 
(Continued on page 2r4) 





Books, flowers, and a sofa 
give a friendly air of welcome 
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What Is a Baby to Dow 


By Harwey W. Wake yseMe D. 


Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


HUMOROUS poem in the 
Journal of the American 
Medical Association fea- 


tures the present wholly 
unsatisfactory status of baby feed- 
ing from the point of view of the 
physician. In this satire it is said: 


“Tn Kalamazoo and Oshkosh, too, 
The babies gain like sin 
On milk that has the fat removed 
And cottonseed oil put in.” 


Whereas—the poem continues— 
the babies from Kentucky, when fed 
this wonderful mess, soon join the 
heavenly choir above. The babies 
in New York State are said to flour- 
ish on artificially soured milk, but in 
California, when so fed, all acquire 
the rickets. In Arkansas they are 
fed on farina paste, but when this 
was tried in Maine, they all died. 
In the Golden West they are fed 
spinach “‘by the pound,” but com- 
ing further east in Utah, when fed 
on greens, they soon are numbered 
with the dead. In Kokomo they 
are fed on powdered milk, but in 
Nome, when so fed, they all die. 
In the final stanza the valiant 
makers of infant foods are urged 
to keep on without discouragement, even 
if their respective products are condemned 
by medical men in some locality or other, 
for they need not despair until milliners 
are able to make one kind of hat that 
pleases every kind of dame. 

This satire so perfectly represents the 
present state of feeding infants from the 
medical point of view as to merit our 
sincere attention. 

This condition is most dramatically 
portrayed in a letter which I have just 
received from a mother in regard to feed- 
ing her baby. She prefaces the list of baby 
foods which she has tried under the advice 
of physicians by the statement: 

“IT am going to tell you the history or 
my baby from her birth to the present 
time. I am all at sea and have been 
in a perpetual state of worry for four 
months.” 

The baby weighed eight pounds and 
twelve ounces at birth, physically perfect. 
She was fed S. M. A. on the third day. 
She had difficulty in swallowing it, and she 
spit it up. She lost a pound in the hospital. 
On the eleventh day she was fed Karo 
Corn Sirup. The mother returned to her 
home on the twelfth day. At that time 
the baby was tolerating the S. M. A. a 
little better, but constantly vomited a 
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great part. It did the same with the Karo. 
On the thirteenth day she practised what 
the mother calls ‘projectile vomiting.” 
Part of it came even through her nose. 
At that time she began to have diarrhea. 
Her bowels moved twenty times a day. 
She was put on a formula of twenty-four 
ounces of milk per day, eight ounces of 
water, and two tablespoonfuls of Mellin’s 
Food. On this diet she began to lose weight 
to the extent of four ounces a week. 
The baby was then put on two feedings 
a day of plain Mellin’s food with water. 
In three days she seemed more comfortable, 
but then again began to show signs of 
discomfort. She was then fed upon plain 
skimmed milk, which caused the stools 
to contain curds as big as lima beans. 
The bowels had moved five times the day 
the letter was written. The stools were 
thin, with much gas. At this stage the 
mother thought that barley water was the 
only food which agreed with the child. 

It is a fortunate thing that babies are 
tough little animals. In spite of all this 
experimenting with unnatural foods, the 
mother reports at the very end of her letter, 
as a postcript, that the baby weighs eleven 
pounds now, which is almost a normal 
weight for a baby of four months. 

The time has now come when the medi- 


cal profession must face the music. 

The feeding of babies up to the pres- 

ent time has been almost entirely 

empirical. It is only a reasonable 
demand to make upon physicians 
who treat children that they have 
some scientific foundation for the 
kind of food which the child gets. 

I think every physician will ac- 

knowledge that a child does best 

on mother’s milk. ‘This is true in 
spite of the fact that so many 
mothers are not fed in such a way 

- as to produce normal milk; even 
an imperfect milk secreted by the 
mother seems to be-a better diet 
for a baby than any artificially pre- 
pared food. _ 

The next proposition on which I 
think all physicians may at once ~ 
agree is that when mother’s milk 
is not available, the best substitute 
is cow’s or goat’s milk, modified to 
resemble as nearly as possible the 
chemical and physical properties of 
a healthy mother’s milk. 

I am aware of the fact that in 
almost all cases of artificial feeding 
the physician advocates the addi- 
tion of lime water. This is not due, 
of course, to the fact that milk is 
deficient in lime. Lime is one of 

the most abundant constituents of the 
mineral content of milk. It must be for ~ 
some other reason. That reason can not 
possibly be excess of hydrochloric acid in 
the baby’s stomach. It is a well-known 
fact that a baby’s stomach is decidedly 
low in its content of hydrochloric acid. 
The addition of lime water tends to 
neutralize a portion of that acid so neces- 
sary to the digestion in the stomach. 

It is barely possible that frequent 
occurrences of large curds in bottle-fed 
children may be due to the partial neu- 
tralization of the hydrochloric acid in the 
infant’s stomach by the administration 
of lime water. We have scientific-data 
in regard to the occurrence of curds which 
show that the curdling of milk is one of 
the prime necessities of digestion. Milk 
which is not curdled runs out of the 
stomach as readily as the water, and hence 
the uncurdled milk may escape any diges- 
tive action in the stomach at all. Nature has 
provided a curdling agent for milk, hence 
the formation of curds is a necessity. It is 
only the very large curds, which digest very 
slowly, to which any valid scientific objec- 
tion can be made. Experience has demon- 
strated that boiling milk tends to limit the 
size of the curds. (Continued on page 243) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 04) 





Zina herself did not believe she possessed any supernatural powers. 
spread farther and farther. Even the priests believed more in her than in their own religion 


Th e Drought 


Peo LorTy of Gipsy Land 
By 


HE fields of wheat, golden before 

their time, stretched desolate along 

the Danube shore, perishing for 

~ lack of water, within a stone’s throw 

of one of the largest rivers on earth. 
Parched, the beaded dry heads leaned 
eagerly westward, toward the river, to 
seep in the moisture of the air, to feed the 
roots instead of being fed by them. Those 
‘poor roots had dug themselves deeper and 
deeper in the ground in search of moisture, 
as week after week passed, and no rain had 
fallen during the hot season. It was pitiful 
—quite apart from being disastrous. A 
starving mother nursing children at her 
breast could have made no more desperate 
attempt than the wheat roots had made to 
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keep the stunted blades alive, or than those 
blades were making, like crawling children 
picking crumbs, to keep their life-giver 
alive, to alleviate her suffering. 

“So near the water and dying of thirst!” 
the peasants cried, looking at their parched 
fields. 

It was not so much that, this being the 
third drought year, they were soon to 
perish themselves, for many had already 
sowed the last of their seed, but the pity to 
see the wheat suffering, that so moved the 
peasants to tears. 


But the news about her 


BRR! Ge@- Vel Cl 


And Jancu, the oldest, the staroste of the 
village; went into his field and mowed it 
down, out of pity, as he would have put a 
dog out of misery. “If they only had legs 
instead of roots,” he moaned, as he worked 
the scythe vigorously, “‘legs to go into the 
river and drink their fill!” 

He spoke of that at the inn near the 
jgehite-painted church, where the others 
assembled daily in silent groups, drinking 
their future crops while they studied the 
intense, spotless blue sky overhead. 

“Legs for wheat! Wheat with legs! So 
they could quench their thirst!’ The 
peasants repeated Jancu’s reflection. “Oh 
God, so near the water and dying of thirst!” 

Then the women took a hand. Well, if 
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The whole village, following the priest marching at the 


the wheat had no legs, they had—and 
mothers they were, and future mothers. 

It was Zina’s idea, Zina, the black- 
smith’s daughter. She called them all out 
of the huts, and with pails and dishes they 
got water from the river and poured it on 
the dry, calked clay. It was slow work. 
The fields were high above the shore. But 
they worked hard, and there was no “my 
field, thy field.” It was thirst-dying wheat 
that had to be brought back to life. 

The priest, who thought he had seen a 
small cloud in the distance, appeared at 
the door of the church in his sacramental 
accouterments, holding one of the gilded 
ikons in his hands, and bade the men and 
women join in a prayer pilgrimage for rain. 
However, the men, who had been watching 
apathetically their women running bare- 
footed to and from the river, shook them- 
selves back to life. The smith, Zina’s 
father, a broad, black-bearded, powerful 
man, yelled: 

“To the river! To the river!” 

And even the innkeeper, the fat and 
greasy Greek, was swept along, while the 
priest called after them to join in the 
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procession. Who had ever heard of wheat 
fields being watered otherwise than by 
rain! But they were not to be stopped, the 
men, once started! Not a receptacle that 
could hold water remained unused. Barrels, 
pails, calked bags, old boots, everything 
was employed. At first, their work seemed 
to be a hopeless attempt at the rescue of a 
lost cause, yet by sundown, when they all 
sat down to their meal in company, a 
hundred of them, men, women, and 
children, around huge cauldrons in which 
corn-meal had been boiled, word began to 
pass, from the girls at first, that the wheat 
had been revived. Zina, whose head was 
as golden as her father’s was black, Zina, 
whose eyes were as blue as luminous 
topazes, was the one who stirred them to 
talk with her enthusiasm. 

“Tt was in Marcu’s field. They were 
lying down with necks toward the river. 
As the wind blew, I could hear them cry 
faintly. They were so weak they could no 
longer stay upright. Then I poured water 
on them. I could hear the hiss in the 
throat of the earth. The more water I 
poured, the more it drank.’ The roots were 


head with the ikon in his hands, went 


alive, but they were so deep it took a 
quantity of water to reach them... 
And then the blades raised themselves, 
filled themselves,” Zina cried for joy. “How 
will I ever be able to eat bread again!” 

The meal did not last long. The men 
were fired with a desire to save their wheat 
fields. To work. There should be no rest. 
To the river. Joy and merriment crept in. 
They sang and laughed as they worked. 
The youngsters who had been sullen now 
for weeks began to seek out their girl 
friends to work near them. They played 
pranks, pushing the girls in the water, 
pinching their bare knees, kissing them and 
running away. But the work went on. The 
moon rose, austere and severe, like a mask 
of silver on a blue-gowned inquisitor. The 
forges began their chant. From afar the 
cuckoo’s solemn. call came sailing on the 
light breeze. The waving wheat stalks 
swished as if silk were being rubbed 
against them. And above all rose the call 
and the song of the men who urged one 
another to work; for even the priest, 
abandoning his sacerdotal garb, had 
tucked his long beard in his shirt neck, 


out into the fields chanting and praying for rain. 


turned over his trouser ends to his knees, 
and was wading in the water, filling the 
barrels that were afterward rolled to a 
cart and carried to the more distant end 
of the fields. 

The whole night long they worked. 
Toward the morning most of the people, 
tired, exhausted, had fallen asleep on the 
ground. Only some of the youngsters still 
held out, and, working alongside their 
girls, they watched the stars retreat, like 
actors when the night’s play is over, behind 
the blue curtain. Then, after another 
common meal on the fields, the work re- 
commenced. The thirsty ground swal- 
lowed all and breathed it back through the 
stunted blades. The wheat stood up, the 
kernels softened and swelled, and a 
greenish hue now tinged the intense gold 
that moved playfully back and forth, 
swaying as if in a merry dance. 

A full week they worked, day and night. 
On Sunday they put themselves in their 
best clothes. Not because it was Sunday, 
but because they were so tired. It was sun- 
down before any of them appeared at his 
hut door to look at the fields. 


The priest had forgotten to ring the bell 
for services. Unaccustomed to hard work, 
he was still asleep when Marin, the gipsy 
fiddler, began to play for the weekly dance 
in front of the inn after the first star had 
risen. The fields were saved momentarily. 

While they danced and sang, a wind 
arose, and in its wake rode clouds, thick 
and black, that gathered like hordes and 
hovered and lowered themselves above the 
village. Then thunder, lightning, crashing 
thunder that yelled and cracked and 
boomed, lustily rolling against the hills, 
and a torrent-like rain that drenched and 
shrieked as it fell, beating down in large 
silver sheets. There was no getting the 
peasants indoors. In their best clothes they 
splashed and danced and rolled in the mud 
like children, calling to the fields: 

“Vou were thirsty, ha? Here is water 
for you! Drink! Drink!” 

Each fresh thunderclap was greeted 
with loud yells, as if it were the cannon- 
shot of a rescue party coming to relieve a 
fortress from a besieging army. 

“Hurray! One more! One more! Ha! 
Here goes a big one! God is good! God is 


Only the blacksmith’s family 





was missing 


good! Water you wanted? Drink, drink, 
drink!’ they cried in mad joy, realizing 
that though they had saved their fields 
long enough to wait for rain, they could 
never have maintained them by carrying 
water in pails from the river. 

Thereafter the village resumed its labor 
and life. -Men who had worked day and 
night together, when there was common 
danger, took up the broken thread of old 
disputes. Women continued their quarrels 
and gossips. Stan had encroached upon 
Jan’s field, George upon Stephan’s. There 
was again talk of going to the Curte, the 
court, for judgment. At the inn they 
fought with the cartchiumar, the inn- 
keeper, for false measure and overcharges. 
By the time the harvest was gleaned and 
garnered, nothing was remembered of the 
great week of communion by anybody. 
Nothing? No, that would not be fair; for 


Zina, the blacksmith’s daughter,  re- 
membered. 


Her father had no sons. She was the 
only daughter, and her mother had been 
crippled in an accident at the threshing 


machine. So Zina had blown the bellows 
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and helped her father when he was ham- 
mering out horseshoes and putting iron 
tires on the cart-wheels, ever since early 
childhood. And as she worked and looked 
at the fire and smoke, she wove songs and 
legends which she afterward told to the 
people, who listened with a mixture of 
awe and doubt. They saw symbols in what 
she told them she had seen in the fire. 
Even Baba Tinga, the sorceress, believed 
that there was always something in what 
Zina told. 

For was it not a wonderful occurrence 
that there should be born a blue-eyed, 
golden-haired daughter to a dark-haired 
and dark-eyed father and mother in a 
village of only dark-hued people? And 
that this girl, as light as a sprite, should 
take to her father’s trade as if she were of 
gipsy blood, and see things and tell them 
like a gipsy, even unto playing Naie’s 
fiddle? And when they recalled who had 
first had the idea of saving the wheat, they 
were still more awed and affrighted by the 
girl. Word began to pass that she had been 
seen at midnight, with loose hair on her 
shoulders, talking to the full moon, kneel- 
ing before it and making strange gestures. 
And people believed. 

Baba Tinga assured them she saw her 
standing on her head on the front steps of 
the church when the moon was at its 
darkest. When Zina said she had not done 
either of these things, people 
looked at one another and doubted. 

It happened that the mayor’s 
child had fallen ill. Baba Tinga 
told the mayor’s wife: 

“Go to Zina. She can help 
you.” 

The mayor had once had a dis- 
pute over some money with the 
blacksmith. But, moved by the 
tears of his wife, he went to the 
smithy. 

“T was wrong, Jan. Here are the 
two gold pieces you said I owed you. 
Forgive me.” 

“Better man, the one who finds 
out he was wrong and rights it, 
than the one who was right and 
remained right,” the smith an- 
swered, as he shook hands with the 
mayor. 

The mayor’s wife followed on her 
husband’s heels, crying, wailing, 
with the sick child in her arms. - 

“Help me, Zina, help a poor 
mother’s child.” 

Zina let fall the hand from the 
bellows tongue. ‘‘What is the mat- 
ter with the little one?” she cried as 
she came near and looked into the 
child’s eyes. ‘‘Give him to me for a 
while.” 

She stretched out her arms and 
took the wasted form to her bosom, 
talking baby talk and telling baby 
tales: “There is a nice young lady 
waiting for you in yonder fire, Jorga, 
my little cub. When you grow up, 
she will want to dance with you. 
Come, bear up! Oh—look! He is 
thirsty. Quick! Some water.” 

She moistened the child’s lips and ran 
back and forth the length of the smithy in 
a frantic attempt to brace up the dejected 
mother. 

“Look here, he smiles . . 
. . . he is well again!” 

he mother took the child and rushed 
home. The child got well, and everybody 








. he smiles 
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was convinced Zina-was in league with un- 
natural powers. She did not know that 
they attributed witch power to her. She 
did not hear all they told about her, but 
the news spread to other villages, and 
people came from afar with all sorts of 
illnesses to be cured by her. And so great 
was their faith that they were cured— 
frequently. 

Yet none would dance with Zina at the 
inn at the weekly dance on Sundays. They 
greeted her politely, reverently, but no one 
ever asked her to dance with him. They 
avoided her, though at all occasions they 
came to her for help, feeling, after she had 
helped them with words and encourage- 
ments, more than ever that she was in 
league with Necuratu, the unmentionable 
one. om 
Zina herself did not think she was any 
different from them. She did not believe 
she possessed supernatural powers. But 
when she said so to the man whose cattle 
was dying of disease, or to the woman who 
came to ask help for her paralyzed husband, 
they prayed more insistently, begged 
and cried until she laid her hands on the 
sick one or told the man what to do about 
his cattle. And the news about her great 
powers spread farther and farther. People 
came from distant towns and _ villages. 
Even the priests, steeped as they were 
themselves in old superstitions, believed 


and she no longer dreamed, no longer saw 
the lovely things in the fire and the smoke 
of her father’s bellows. The people wor- 
shiped her and feared her—and once Naie, 
the gipsy fiddler, stopped playing at her 
approach, inside the inn, moved by rever- 
ence, for she had saved his daughter’s life. 
A hush fell over the crowd. The men 
raised their fur caps and bared their bowed 
heads. Even the priest stood up—and he 
kissed her hand reverently, instead of 
giving his hand to be kissed, as is the 
custom. 

Zina was overcome. Her knees weak- 
ened; her body trembled like a leaf in the 
wind. She wanted to talk, but her lips re- 
fused to form the words. She sank down 
on a bench in the middle of the inn and 
covered her cold face with her hands. The 
peasants stood about her in motionless 
silence, with hands folded as if in prayer. 
When Zina had somewhat regained 
possession of herself, she looked at 
them through her fingers. The sight was 
so amusing it restored her good humor. 

‘‘A glass of wine,” she called to the inn- 
keeper in raucous tones as she jumped to 
her feet. 

Trembling, the fat Greek gave her what 
she ordered. 

She took the glass in hand, and looking 
for a long time at the men, she drained it . 


to the bottom. She expected some reaction. 


Never before had an unaccom- 
panied, unmarried woman drunk 
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By Tl. sande y 
When the snow is on the ground 
And winter in the air, 

It’s strange to think 

Spring is at hand 

And crocuses are near. 


When everything is frozen, 
And not a blade of green, 
It’s strange to think 
Arbutus-buds 

Already may be seen. 


When every one is shivering, 
And zero at high-noon, 

It’s strange to think 

Of tulips and the 
Apple-trees in bloom. 


When the song-birds all have vanished, 
From the orchard and the lane, 

It’s strange to think 

They'll soon be singing 

Joyously again. 


When those we love lie stark and still, 
When all we love is gone, 

It’s strange to think 

Of Easter and the 

Resurrection morn. 
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more in her than in their own religion. 
Day and night strangers camped at the 
blacksmith’s door. 

Zina began to wither. Those blue eyes, 
become so beautiful dreaming, were now 
becoming somber, mournful, seeing so 
much distress. The strong, wiry arms 
thinned, her feet lost their sprightliness, 


wine at the inn. They were silent. 

She threw the glass crashing to the 
floor. There was no motion to re- 
strain her. An impish desire to do 
mischief suddenly took hold of her. 
She wrecked every bottle on the 
counter without interference or ob- 
jection. Even her own father, who 
had come in, did not dare restrain 
her from her wrecking mood. Then 
she rushed out, yelling and laughing 
at the top of her voice. 

The former priest’s widow had a 
large assortment of fowl she kept 
enclosed. Zina rushed through the 
gate and scared them out. Having 
done this, she let out the swine and 
the dogs, and the goats and the 
horses, and even the small birds 
from the cages over the village. She 
ran from one place to the other, 
opening gates, cutting cords. 

“Open doors! Open doors!” she 
yelled, suiting deed to word. Yet 
nobody dared interfere as the fright- 
ened fowl and cattle and swine 
crowded the road, scrambling over 
one another. 

When she had returned to her 
home, flushed, tired, palpitating, 
laughing hysterically, she expected 
every moment the whole village to 
come to her door and expostulate in 
angry voice, 

“What did you mean by such mis- 
chief?” 

But the freed horses ran galloping 
over the village. The cows mooed, 
bewildered, wandering into strange 
yards, and the chickens flew cackling over 
fences; and not even a child was running 
to drive home his parent’s wealth. The 
mothers kept them indoors. 

It was spring. High on the mountains 
the snow had begun to melt and swell the 
rivers and rivulets that flow into the Dan- 
ube. It had been (Continued on page 169) 








MarR AAC HAS A HAPPY Cel Cele 


By Berta and Elmer Hader 


Full directions for putting the doll together so that you can 
make her run about and play will be found on page 150 
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February is a busy month in society; 
always and everywhere, and this letter 
of Mrs. Keyes describes any number of 
extremely interesting events: the third 
anniversary luncheon of the Women’s 
National Republican Club; the Demo- 
cratic Committee Meeting in Washington 
with its attendant festivities, chief among 
which was a delightful dinner for the 
delegates given by Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair (at right), National Vice-Chair- 
man of the Democratic Committee 
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Letters from a Senator’s Wife 


By 


EAR CLARA: 

The day my _ book, “The 
Career of David Noble,” was 
published, I gave a “birthday 
party” and invited the members of the 
National Woman’s Press Club, with Mrs. 
Coolidge as our guest of honor, to celebrate 
it with me. This was, of course, before her 
husband became President, when she was 
still free to accept such invitations. When 
Mrs. Coolidge arrived, she was carrying 
a wobbly package wrapped in tissue-paper, 
tied with red, white, and blue ribbon, and 
labeled, “To David, with love from a Ver- 
mont auntie.” It proved to contain a 
small wooden elephant, painted gray, and 

neatly marked, 


“This funny old gray elephant 
With trunk and tusk and ears, 
Will lead you right, where’er you go 
Throughout the coming years.” 


I placed this gentle reminder of my polit- 
ical affiliations in a position of honor on 
my desk, for since I inherited, adopted, and 
finally married these affiliations, the ties 
which bind me to them are naturally very 
strong. But the fact remains that I was 
born in Virginia, an overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic state, and that many of my best 


itmaoces Parkunson. Keyes 


friends are Democrats. Less than a week 
after the “birthday party,’ Mrs. Shep- 
pard, whose husband is a Senator from 
Texas—and it is hardly necessary to define 
her political affiliations after that state- 
ment!—came to my house to lunch; 
noticed the elephant; asked where I had 
acquired it; and made no comment when 
I told her its history. But the next day 
another wobbly package done up in tissue- 
paper and tied up with red, white, and blue 
ribbon was delivered at my door, and out 
of it rolled a sleek, little gray donkey, 
labeled, ; 


“To be with you yet, 
Lest you forget— — 
That you are really a Southerner.” 


Close beside the elephant, the donkey 
found a home, and they have remained 
there, placidly undisturbed, ever since. 
Being a loyal churchwoman, I was brought 
up to believe that the lion and the lamb 
should eventually lie down together, but I 
confess that neither my early religious nor 
my early political training led me to be- 
lieve that the elephant and the donkey 
ever would! However, as far as I am con- 
cerned, they certainly have, and I have 
told you this little story because it illus- 


trates so well the spirit which has actuated 
most of my experiences this month. 

The first of these experiences was a@ 
hurried trip to New York to attend the 
third anniversary luncheon of the Women’s 
National Republican Club. This lunch- 
eon was held in the ball-room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, an enormous, gor- 
geous apartment decorated in lavish 
crimson and gold. It was packed to the 
last inch not only of floor-space, but in the 
tiers of boxes which encircle the room and 
rise to the lofty ceiling, for there were no 
less than twenty-five hundred persons 
present, loyal Republicans from all over 
the country, with.a goodly number of men 
among the guests. Mrs. Charles Sabin of 
New York, the President, presided, and 
acted as toastmistress; and among the 
guests of honor were Mrs Watson, whose 
husband, Senator Watson of Indiana, 
made the principal speech of the occasion, 
and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, the bril- 
liant and splendid woman who has so long 
and so ably served her party as National 
Vice-Chairman. 

The first message to be delivered, as 
soon as the excellent luncheon was finished, 
was contained in a letter from President 
Coolidge to (Continued on page 240) 
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Biography of a Wonderful Dog 


P FROM the lakeside woods 

trotted the slender red-gold collie, 

Wolf. He moved with an affectedly 

mincing gait, this day, for he knew 

he was doing something clever and that a 

little group of people on The Place’s 
veranda were admiring it. 

Vain, with all the calmly colossal vanity 
of a collie, the wiry little dog got scant 
enough meed of praise, in those first years 
of his life. And the occasional drops of it 
that seeped through to him from time to 
time made him inordinately proud. 

The Place’s two great dogs—mag- 
nificent old Sunnybank Lad and the 
beautiful Bruce—were chronic centers of 
admiration. ° For the mischievous and 
eccentric young Wolf there was little of 
this. Wolf was a natural-born watchdog. 
To that gift he owed his welcome at The 
Place. Also, the Mistress was fond of him 
and ever stood between him and the scores 
of scrapes into which he scampered, for 
Wolf was forever in scrapes. 

True, when Wolf saw a litter of two- 
months-old puppies playing on the drive- 
way, while a recklessly-driven delivery 
truck bore down upon them, he won lavish 
approval by dashing off the porch, round- 
ing them up with the skill of a veteran 
sheep-herder, and hustling them to the 
safety of the drive-ditch. For this queer 
atavistic exploit, the Mistress had petted 
him and told him he was a splendid dog. 
Her laudation had gone to his head. 
Henceforth, not only did he round up and 








drive to safety all pups that ventured into 
the road, but he went further and shoved 
out of the way any of the grown dogs or 
other animals that happened to stroll 
across the drive when a car was in sight. 
Always at such times he would glance 
eagerly at the Mistress for praise. Always 
the praise was forthcoming. 

But for the most part Wolf went un- 
cheered by human admiration. An ex- 
ception came when, of his own accord, he 
galloped to the woodland pasture one day 
and rounded up and drove to the stable 
The Place’s two big work-horses, Sintram 
and Lass. This he had done on seeing two 
of the men drag the farm-wagon from the 
shed. It was a sample of true reasoning 
power. The superintendent told of it, and 
Wolf was petted for his odd feat of men- 
tality. But even then, scolding followed 
swift on the heels of praise. 

A human child gets a laugh by some 
unintentionally clever speech, and then 
makes a pest of himself for the rest of the 


day by trying to say other funny things. © 


It was so with Wolf. Having been praised 
for bringing the work-horses up from the 
pasture at a time when they chanced to be 
needed, he fell into the way of bringing 
them thence six or seven times a day, until 
the.frenzied protest of the superintendent 
and a stern rebuke from the Master led 
him to see that the stunt had lost its 
popularity. Since when he did it only on 
order. Even thus, he drew further admira- 
tion, through no cleverness of his own. 


A horse, as a rule, becomes idiotically 
attached to any dog with whom it is 
brought, into close association. Seldom 
does a dog reciprocate this affection, 
except in the mildest way and as a deé- 
served tribute to its own charms. But the 
devotion of the horse for its canine pal is_ 
unbounded. : : ; 

Perhaps from his bossily authoritative 
way of rounding them up the first time, 
perhaps from recognition of his half-human- 
brain, both Sintram and Lass were Wolf’s 
adoring friends. When he ran conde- 
scendingly along in front of the farm 
wagon, they reduced the driver to blas- 
phemy by trying to keep up with him and 
by bolting in pursuit whenever he rounded - 
a corner out of their sight. Similarly, 
when he lagged behind the wagon, they 
would not move faster than a crawl, and 
were forever looking back to locate their 
chum. 

The new way whereby he drew human 
attention was by going to the pasture, 
loping along in front of the two grazing 
horses, and then trotting unconcernedly 
back to the stable. Both horses imme- 
diately followed close at his heels. What- 
ever deviation’ from a straight line he 
might make on this stableward trip, they 
followed slavishly. It was pretty to see the 
little collie strut pompously toward the 
stable in a circuitous route, with the two 
huge horses following in loving obedience 
a step or two behind him. 

Today the Master had ordained that the 


Reaching the wide pansy bed, Wolf cleared it 
y at a bound, but the great hoofs of the horses 


ground the fragrant blossoms deep into the soil 
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Everywhere at once, Wolf tore into the frenzied horses. It was a beautiful bit'of herdsmanship. The one 
way to get the foolish creatures out of the hell-trap was to make them more afraid of him than of the fire 


horses be brought up from the pasture and 
shut in the stable a hundred yards behind 
the house. The Mistress, on her morning 
walk, had noted that the May flies were 
torturing them cruelly, down in the dense 
woods, and she thought they would be 
more comfortable in their breezy stalls. 


She and Master were about to start on 
a motor drive with two guests. For the 
amusement of these guests, she sent Wolf 
after the horses. 

Fully aware of his position in the center 
of the stage, Wolf obeyed eagerly the com- 
mand. At first sight of him, as he trotted 


in front of them, in the depths of the woods, 

Sintram and Lass lifted their heads from 

browsing among the tender bush leaves 

and wheeled about to follow him. 
Mincingly, with his head on one side and 

his dark eyes half-shut, Wolf turned 

toward the house (Continued on page 136) 
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Alpaca, of the 
favored fabrics of the new 


one most 


season, was used for this 
The frock 


was embroidered with white 


costume sitit. 
and red, and also by way of 
contrast, the coat was 
bordered with white alpaca 
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The Spring Mode, Gaily Colored and Embroidered, 


Walks a Straight and Narrow ‘Path 


HE spring mode is now established. 

One of the interesting new points 

of the season is the adoption of the 
tailored suit. This came with the late 
winter, but it is now definitely adopted 
for the coming season. 

The skirt of the tailleur is straight, a 
bit shorter than dress skirts, and is worn 
with straight, slim coats of hip-length. 
The suit, however, being cut on tailored 
lines, is appropriate only for morning and 
street wear, so for other occasions it finds 
a rival in the costume suit, such as 
the one illustrated above, of dress and 
matching coat. The dress of the costume 
suit, as in the one above, may be embroid- 
ered or trimmed in the upper part leaving 
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the skirt plain, to match the coat, which 
may be hip-length or slightly longer. 
Spring dresses also demonstrate the 
smartness of the straight line. There are 
straight, slender creations with softly- 
falling flounces or skirt panels, low-posed, 
inset girdles, beltless frocks and tunics. 
Sleeveless and long-sleeved frocks are 
equally popular, and skirts are short. 
Very many frocks are made of two fabrics 
—figured stuffs combined with plain ma- 
terials—and many are fashioned in part 


or wholly of Scotch plaid. Often this 
plaid is the result of needlework of the 
most exact sort, forming inserted bars of 
color or applications of geometric forms 
which result in a sort of plaid. 

Madame Vallet, of Martial et Armand, 
makes the straight frock sometimes with 
a low-posed girdle, but often with a sort of 
trimming which, while not rendering the 
frock high-waisted, still carries the eye 
higher than last season. Pockets are 
placed rather high on frocks and jackets, 
and braid or other trimming is disposed 
rather high than low, resulting in a very 
new effect. This effect is seen in the cos- 
tume suit at top of page 57. 

Other houses show frocks with little, 


short jackets, or jacket fronts, which pre- 
sent a rather high-waisted effect—at 
least, somewhat higher than last season. 
Again, a narrow tube frock will show a 
decorative girdle trimming which, low 
in front, droops even lower in the back, 
with loose penels swinging out on the 
sides. 

For daytime dresses, much satin and 
alpaca are employed, with crépes of dif- 
ferent types next in favor. The tailored 
frocks are made of very fine twill or rep, 
and kasha is also used. Satin and crépe 
appear most often in evening gowns, 
frequently beaded or embroidered, or 
veiled with tulle and lace. For the black 
evening gown, satin, lace and chiffon are 
all charming. 

Among the materials used for sports 
frocks and suits, English stuffs are smart 
and include plaided woolen fabrics, chevi- 
ots, and tweeds. These are in plain, vivid 
colors, as well as striped or plaided, and 
give an effect of great gaiety and brilliance. 

‘Embroideries on both daytime and 
evening frocks are rich and_ varied. 
Madame Vallet, of Martial et Armand, 
features a curious new embroidery of 
flowers and leaves, formed of flat, colored 
folds of mousseline applied in a veritable 
plaid—the folds woven in and out, basket 
fashion—which is embroidered on to the 
fabric with silver thread and threads of 
colored silk. Sometimes braid is used to 
give the effect of embroidery, as in the 
Martial et Armand dress on this page. 





MARTIAL ET 
ARMAND 
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Pink roses trim 
black straw 


LELONG 


Black and white woolen fabric trimmed with black 
braid was used to make the very striking sports or 
traveling coat, with smart cape, shown by Lelong 


The frock at left, trimmed with narrow black braid 
in a cross-stitch design, was made of dark blue 
serge. The gilet and high collar are of petunia satin 


The jacket-like front of the frock at right hints at a 
higher waistline, while the medallions and collar 
of printed cotton show a new mode of trimming 


In addition to black, which is always 
smart, there is a great variety of colors for 
daytime frocks. Rust and copper shades, 
green, several shades of red, blue, the latter 
including navy, and the usual brown and 
beige tones vie for supremacy. Evening 
frocks are often made in pinkish mauve, 
chartreuse, or turquoise, embroidered in 
rich metal, multi-colored effects. Much 
rose color is seen in all fabrics for evening 
wear, especially in crépe or satin, and all 
white or all black is also considered very 
smart for evening frocks. The black satin 
frock at the center of page 58 shows how 
charming an all black gown, unrelieved 
by ornament, can be. 

Recently the cloche has met many rivals 
for favor in the eyes of smart women, but 
it has been difficult to dislodge it from its 
place of prominence. Now, however, 
small hats, with the narrowest of brims 
and high crowns, seem to be gaining in 
favor. Black Milan straw, sometimes 
combined with satin, is much in evidence, 
and as in the hats by Suzy, on this page and 
page 57, a spray of pink roses hanging to 
the shoulder is often the only trimming. 


Notes From the Openings 
Some of the characteristics of the models 
brought out by the couturiéres in Paris 
this spring, that had special bearing on the 
spring mode, may be briefly mentioned. 
Bertheshowed straight coats with scarf col- 
lars and lined with printed crépe over belt- 
less, printed crépe (Continued on page 58) 


GEORGETTE 





Plaided silks are having a 
tremendous vogue this season. 
The sports frock at right, 
worn at Cannes, was of black, 
green and yellow plaid taf- 
feta, with a green suede 
girdle. The hat worn with it 
showed the popular alliance 
of black satin and straw 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


Brilliant ‘Plaids and Scarfs 
Mark Sports Attire 


Alpaca, that favored fabric of the season, was 
combined with printed crépe in vivid colorings 
to make the smart frock by Martial et Armand 


Fringe ts frequently seen on the newer sports coats, 
as in this coat with fringed, scarf collar and cuffs. 
Lewis poses two birds on a high-crowned satin hat 
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Martial et Armand made this 
sporls frock of gray kasha 
bound with bright red, then 
added red buttons and one of 
the smart, new chemisettes of 
white organdy. This frock 


would be just as attractive in 
heavy crépe marocain, which 
is oflen used for sports frocks 
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Straight little jackets worn 
over slim frocks are rendered 
doubly attractive by a sepa- 
rate collar of white organdy, 
as in the suit at left, of 
reseda green rep. Though 
the waistline remains low, 
pockets above it often give 
the effect of a higher line 


One of the frocks shown in 
Charlotte’s early spring col- 
lection was made of dark blue 
plaid, trimmed with black 
silk braid and white buttons. 
The collar and cuffs were of 
white muslin, embroidered in 
red, white and green, and 
fastened with blue ribbons 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


Short-facketea (Costume Suits ‘Rival ; 


the ‘Dress with C oat 


One of the many varied uses of the scarf collar 
1s shown in this coat. Another version of the 
rose-trimmed, black strawhatisshownbySusy 
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Satin 


and (repe, Sometimes Combined With 
Make the New Evening Frocks 








GEORGETTE 


frocks. Black satin and black lace 
for evening wear were given prom- 
inence by this house, and short, 
plaited capes hung from a band 
that tied like a cravat over frocks of 
similar fabric, were also shown. 
Agnes evinced special interest in 
the costume of a serge or rep coat 
over a frock of printed crépe, with 
the lower part matching the coat. 
Lenief showed collarless or narrow- 
collared, half-length jackets, over 
long, straight blouses held in by a 
wide band closely clasping the hips. 
Many frocks showed. the straight 
back with only the front belted, and 


With the of the 
season, lighter fabrics and 
The 


Georget.e frock was made of 


advance 
lace gain prominence. 


miousseline and silver lace 


Black 
realm of evening frocks. 
In the dress alt center, it is 
shirred to form loops on the 


satin has tnvaded the 


right shoulder and left hip 


Embroideries 
important 
mode. 


playing 
part im the 
The frock at 


a skirt of tulle em- 


are 
an 

new 
right has 
broidered with silver, like lace 
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(JEANNE HALLEE) 
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trimmed from the bust to below 
the hips. 

Georgette brought out narrow, 
straight-backed frocks with only the 
front of the skirts showing some ful- 
ness or drapery. Ostrich feather fringes 
were used on evening gowns by this 
house. Molyneux also showed long, 
fluffy ostrich scarfs that matched ~ 
in color borders on the dresses. 
Plaited frocks were shown by Paul 
Caret, and others that cleverly 
adapted Bianchini handkerchiefs to 
make the frock. Plaits were seen 
everywhere in the Paris houses, also 
crépe scarf collars oncoatsand frocks. 


ANNA 

(JEANNE HALLEE) 

The tunic-like bodice and 
one flounce of the frock above 
are embroidered in a Greek 
design with gold, and 
gold edges the neckline 


a 


A tailored evening cloak at 
center is an innovation 
launched by Molyneux. It 
is made of black mousseline 
heavily embroidered with gold 


Long, narrow, silver spangles 
and rhinestones embroider 
the tunic of the crépe de 
Chine frock at left, with a 
huge rose posed at the girdle 
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DRECOLL 
MODELE DEPOSE 


Black and white make one of the 
smartest combinations this season. 
Drecoll employs it effectively in this 
frock with white crépe bodice and 
oddly wrapped, black satin skirt 


Brown silk crépe poplin was 
used for the Premet frock with set- 
in vest and girdle and full over- 
skirt. The bands are embroidered 
with red, green, brown and gold 


The Parisienne employs satin for 
both daytime and evening frocks. 
In the Charlotte gown, center 
above, brown satin fulgurant was 


used, trimmed with gold braid 





PREMET 


Three different necklines are shown in the frocks 
above, and each frock gives its own inter preta- 
tion of the tunic. The backs of frocks remain 
flat, even though fulness is introduced into tke front 
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Showing to what lengths the frock 
may go to preserve a flat line in the 
back, the one above, of copper-brown 
crépe, stops its tunic-like drapery 
at each side under embroidered bands 


One of the new tunic frocks shown 
by Berthe Hermance is sketched above. 
It is made of lacquer red crépe, 
with a black border on which is a 
tracery of tiny animals and flowers 


Insertion made of narrow folds of 
crépe and needlework trims this beige 
crépe Georgette frock, with pin-tucked 
flounces. The girdle is of beige 
taffeta ribbon, edged with silver 
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For those who prefer over- 
blouses, here is one in white 
dimity, all hand-made, with 
baby Irish edging on collar 
and cuffs. It comes in 
36 to 44, and is most rea- 
sonably priced at $2.75 
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The jersey dress above is cut on 
excellent lines. A small fob lends 
a new note. It may be had in 
cedar or green, I4 to 20, $23.50 


A sports coat of heavy material comes 
in all bright colors with bands of 
same material in tan. Jt is lined 
with crépe de Chine. 14 to 18, $55 


Ai the left, a dark blue twill suit, 
priced at $49.50, is well-tailored on 
semi-mannish lines. Pockets are bound 
in satin. Also in black, sizes 36 to 40 


The breakfast coat at the right is of 
taffeta and Valenciennes lace. It 
comes in rose, blue, orchid, and pink, 
in sizes 34 to 44, and is only $12.50 


En. -T Hee 
Tailored Suits Dom- 


Colors Continue Gay 


UITS and blouses are becoming 
more masculine in aspect every 
day. Many of the blouses have 

“chemisier” fronts, but the two we 
have selected show slight conces- 
sions to feminine taste, one being a 
hand-embroidered affair while the 
other is of such thin material it can 
not be accused of excessive mas- 
culinity. 

Nowadays, when one desires to 
appear more formally dressed, one 
eschews the tailored suit and wears’ 
an embroidered crépe frock on the 
order of that on the opposite page, 
with one of the numerous long, slim 
coats over it. We picture a coat 
that is trimmed in an interesting 
manner with shirrings of  self- 
material. It is light in weight, and 
if chosen in tan, makes an ideal 
summer wrap. 

The blue twill dress is that indis- 
pensable adjunct to every spring 
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inate the Street —Mode 
for Sports Wear 


~wardrobe, the street dress heavy 
enough to wear without a coat. 
It is exquisitely made and indicates 
plainly that the straight, loosely- 
hung frock will never leave us. But 
as conservative as are street frocks, 
just so highly colored are sports 
clothes. Short sleeves, bright colors, 
and thinner fabrics are calling our 
attention to the fact that June is 
not far off. The little jersey dress 
is particularly indicative of the first 
warm weather. It is heavy enough 
to wear now for golf or tennis, and 
yet cut so that it is a good all-sum- 
mer frock for the same purpose. 
Next to it is a sports coat that is 
practical in weight yet summery in 
appearance on account of its vivid 
coloring. In fact, one may in- 
dulge one’s craving for brilliancy 
and gaudy pattern in any manner, 
even to wearing gay, glazed chintz 
made into the new type sports coat. 








This white dimity mannish 
blouse has the new shaped 
collar and tucked front. Sizes 
34 to 40. Price $3.95. The 
umbrella shown below has an 
amber bakelite handle. In 
navy, brown, red, blue. $5.75 


The blue twill dress above is trimmed 
with tan crépe and gold embroidery. Also 
comes in green or gray with self-toned 
embroidery. Sizes 14 to 18, price $55 


A tan crépe de. Chine (above) is entirely 
embroidered in a slightly darker shade. A 
charming frock for afternoon wear. Comes 
also in copen blue, 14 to 18, price $45 


At the left, a wrap-around négligée of 
crépe de Chine and Margot lace. It is 
very graceful and well finished, in pink, 
blue, coral, orchid, and turquoise. $12.50 


A twill coat (right) is trimmed with em- 
broidery and plaited design of same ma- 
terial. It has lovely lines, and comes in 
tan, navy, and black, 36 to 46, price $59.50 
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Dress (above) of flat crépe, $20.75; 
evening frock, $55. Sizes I4 to 204 
Good Heusekecping Shopping Service 


O-ATE from school for the Easter 

holidays means festivities of all 

kinds, and a general overhauling 
and spring housecleaning for the ward- 
robe. Easter comes so late this year that 
your winter evening cape can give its place 
toa light-weight wrap in your trunk on its 
return trip to school. The wrap pictured 
here is so simple in design that you can 
make it yourself. In planning it, I have 
avoided bias seams that stretch out of 
shape, and collars that are always pitfalls 
for the young seamstress. Both sides of 
the front are banded with embroidery to 
match that on the back. The center back 
may be cut on the fold of the goods, if it 
is wide enough, and the band of embroidery 
omitted if you like. The sleeve effect is 
both attractive and comfortable. If heavy 
tassels are not used, the points should be 
weighted with weights for the purpose that 
may be bought in most of the large shops. 
Cording is used to make the neck ruffle 
stand up without undue stiffness. Crépe 
satin, or metal cloth, in a gay, becoming 
color, with brocaded bands and lined with 
plain satin of a light, harmonious shade, 
would make a very pretty cape. 


The Evening Dress 


For years to come you may wear black 
satin and straight lines, but only for a very 
short time can you wear successfully such 
billowy, soft loveliness as the summer eve- 
ning frock illustrated. That is why I select- 


ed it for you. It is made of pompadour 
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By Edith May Gardner 


chiffon, figured in pink or beige, over 
a plain chiffon lining. The flounces, edged 
with Valenciennes lace, are slightly scal- 
loped and shirred on the chiffon foundation. 
The bodice lining is of double chiffon and 
hooks at the side back, not in line with the 
outside closing, which is in the center, 
simply picoted on both edges and un- 
fastened. This is a happy solution, for 
snaps are bound to show through such 
sheer material. The short sleeves are 
trimmed with two bias folds of plain chif- 
fon, which is also used for the shaped 
pieces at the neck. These are in two con- 
trasting shades, carrying out the pre- 
dominating colors in the pompadour 
figures. The girdle bouquet is unusual. 


It is made of four pieces of double-faced, ~ 


satin ribbon, allowing the bouquet to boast 
of eight colors, and making a charming 
nosegay to finish this youthful party frock. 

“Beauty unadorned is adorned the 
most” is true of this afternoon dress of 
flat crépe that is entirely self-trimmed. 
The apron front and narrow panel down 








Diagram and directions for making the 
capewillbe sentonreceiptof rocinstamps. 
Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 


the full length of the center back are 
of a delightfully new, novelty plaiting. 
The material is plaited as fine as pin 
tucks in one direction, while the design 
is formed by plaits in the opposite di- 
rection. The whole effect is that of a 
lovely embossed or brocaded material. 
The blouse has a bib front, self bound on 
its side edges and around the U neck. The 
sleeves are slit and bound like the neck of 
the blouse, while the girdle is stitched flat 
across the front only, with tie ends mak- 
ing a soft sash across the back. 


Some New Materials 


Crépes of all kinds are favorite materials 
this season. This is advantageous for 
young girls, for these materials clean well 
and require less pressing than some of the 
others. Among some of the new materials 
for less formal or sports wear, for both 
suits and dresses, alpaca is being introduced 
again, but it has improved with age and is 
welcome for its serviceable and dependable 
qualities. For evening wraps, heavy crépes 
and moiré silk, both plain and novelty 
weaves, as well as satin, are very much used. 

You will have only a short school term 
after Easter this year, which means that 


you will soon be thinking of your gradua-_ 


tion dresses. In the next issue, I shall show 


you some very pretty dresses that you may ; 
buy or make yourselves to wear on gradu- 


ation day, and that will be particularly 
dainty and attractive for party or in- 


formal dance frocks during the summer. 
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HIS is decidedly a season of scarfs. 

Lengths of crépe de Chine are lined 
with contrasting color, the dimensions 
being two yards in length and _ possibly 
eighteen inches in width. At either end, 
the scarf is embroidered with a deep, 
brightly colored design in wool. These 
scarfs are worn with the smart flat crépe or 
satin afternoon frocks, and can be easily 
made. Last year’s Deauville scarf is worn 
again this season with the very plain, 
mannish, tailored suit. This vari-colored 
scarf is folded flatly into the neck of the 
coat and worn waistcoat fashion, or as an 
ascot tie, tightly wound about the throat. 


TRAIGHT, slim 

dresses are still the 
smartest of the smart. 
The sketch on the right 
shows a Worth model. 
This dress is cut in one 
piece, and instead of be- 
_ ing on the length of the 
goods is on the width. 
The draped piece comes 
- over to the left side and 
is slightly shirred. But- 
ton-holes made in it fas- 
ten over three buttons 
of metal or brilliants. 


INTED silks are 

proving their popu- 
larity this season, 
whether combined with 
plain material or com- 
posing the whole dress. 
Chinese and Persian 
patterns predominate, 
while many black and 
white prints will beworn. 
The smartest plain silks 
are dull-finished or satin 
crépes, with silk alpaca 
quite the newest fabric. 
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ECK-LINES are all-important each 
NC seeson In the smart frocks of the 
year, we find the bateau or oval 

neck, but instead of the plain frock, which 
has so long held sway, we have a chemisette 
effect, outlined by braid, embroidered, made 
of contrasting material, or made by a dozen 
and one ingenious methods. . One such 
neck-line is suggested at the right, where 
braid and buttons give the desired effect. 
In sports waists, instead of wearing the 
oval-shaped collar which fastens right at 
the base of the throat, the new models 
show a slightly deeper opening and a 
shallower, more oval collar, as illustrated 
in the sketch below. Many blouses, as 
well as frocks, show the chemisette front, 
which is almost exactly like the front of a 
man’s shirt and was doubtless inspired 
by the vogue of the mannish, tailored suit. 
For the sports hat, felt continues to be 
The cloche shape prevails, but the 


worn. 

















Haas Silks at bottom of group; Cheney 
Silks at left; Mallinson Silks at right 
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brim is turned up in front, or rather it 
retains its downward slant but is turned 
up on itself in front. 

Buckles are the very smartest trimming 
for the new street hats. -They may be 
made of crystal, or of bronze, or of cut 
steel, or they may be the new, mono- 
grammed silver pin that has such a variety 
of uses, since it may be worn on the hat, 
on the breast pocket of one’s tailleur, or 
to fasten the belt of a crépe de Chine or 
satin afternoon frock. These pins are 
about two inches long and an inch wide, 
and the monograms are etched on the 
pin, or appear as cut-out, square initials. 


N many of the new 

coats, we find a 
buckle used as a fast- 
ening. This use of a 
buckle is not only far 
newer than the button 
or string tie, but admits 
of a touch of color on an 
otherwise somber frock. 
This same line of color, 
for the sake of length, 
may be carried to the 
bottom of the garment, 
showing a bit of- the 
plain or figured lining. 
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wy the wool- 
en and worsted 
fabrics the finest twill 
or twillcord is used for 
suits. Very fine weaves 
in twill-like materials 
and woolen rep, as well 
as Casacloth, are most 
popular for tailored 
frocks. For sports 
frocks and suits, there 
are woolen fabrics, in 
different weights, plain, 
plaided, or striped. 


A dainty front-lace 


Gossard corset,- of 
silk tricot and bro- 
cade, lightly boned. 
In center a Madame 
Lyra corset with 
heavy elastic piece 


to restrain diaphragm 





Af left is shown a 
Gossard  corset- 
brassiére of attractive, 
figured brocade, 
with elastic inserts 
onthe hipsand 
light bias boning 
across the abdomen 


Softer e Materials (leverly Though Lightly Boned 
Give the Lithe and Willowy Figure 


straight, slim figure, a figure that has 

been in vogue for the last five or six 
years and has been instrumental in 
developing a new type of corset of light 
boning, low-cut lines, and delicate ma- 
terials. This year’s corsets are, on the 
surface, daintier than ever, but as one 
examines more closely, one discovers that 
although the goods is thin, it is very strong, 
and the lines, though straight, are subject 
to numerous changes and corrections. It 
is only to be expected that certain defects 
have developed from the wearing of 
generally loose, low corsets, and now 
the makers are concentrating on those 
weak points and creating a garment that 
gives the impression of a natural figure 
and yet takes care of any bad spots in 


Pers is still making gowns for the 


The picture below shows a modern development 
of the old-time Ferris waist. This Ferris 
corset boasts light bones and strips of closely 
corded material to give it more body and weight 


The Warner Oriental is 
made almost entirely of 
silk tricot. It has no 
laces, very few bones, and 
an excellent back line 
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AnH & W wrap-around corset with strong 
supplemental bands of elastic placed 
bias fashion for confining heavy hips 


otherwise lovely lines. The main point 
seems to be the diaphragm. Women have 
accumulated a padding of flesh just above 
the stomach, the natural result of low 
corsets and the inclination to slump when 
there is no support. Most of the new 
garments, brassiéres and corselets as well as 
corsets, show either supplemental bands of 
elastic at this point or some very light bones. 

Corselets are being perfected until they 
are almost as good, on account of their 


A Model corselet of 
Sol sateen with rein- 
forcement of criss-cross 
boning underneath at 
diaphragmand abdomen 


cut, for the full figure as for the very slim. 
Brassiéres are longer to avoid that un- 
pleasant hitching on the top of the corset. 
Pull-up elastic garments have been made 
to give more adequate support by the ad- 
dition of small bones placed vertically in 
front. This treatment also prevents any 
wrinkling across the abdomen. Wrap- 
arounds are daily gaining in popularity; it 
is merely a question of personal taste in 
choosing between them and the laced cor- 
set. Much silk tricot and sateen are being 
used. They are charming to look at, 
practical from the point of view of wear, 
and easy to keep clean. Altogether the 
corset is improving as much in technical 


points as it isin comfort, which means that: 


the smart woman may be lithe and willowy 
without living in fear of losing her figure. 


The Spencer corset (below) is an athletic model. 
This firm features an adjustable tape belt placed 
inside the corset, which supports the abdomen. 
Spencer garments are made only to order 










To the left a heavy type 
Treo girdle, comes in 
twelve and fifteen-inch 
widths, with saddle 
back of brocade 
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Simplicity of Line and Per fection of Detail 
eMark the Older Woman's Wardrobe 


T IS a gift to have a mental vision of a 
finished thing, be it a wonderful paint- 
ing ora costume. Many women do not 

use sufficient imagination to see themselves 
in a complete costume, nor do they study 
the question of dress carefully enough to 
know that today many manufacturers 
combine smartness with practicality to 
produce merchandise which will exactly 
fit each woman’s problem. The selection 
of that which does fit your particular 
problem, however, rests with you. 

The word “selection” plays an important 
part, for it allows you to exercise your 
own individuality and from a variety of 
models to select the one thing suited to 
you, or needed by you. Careful thought 
is always necessary, but add one more 
thought for each year after fifty to make 
certain that the trifles are cared for. With 
the great variety offered you in all kinds 
and types of clothes, you may see each 
part of your costume, try it on, and select 
the parts of an attractive ensemble with 
greater assurance than if you trusted it all 
to a dressmaker, hoping not only that the 
finished costume would be becoming, but 
that each part would fit with the other. 

If you are among those who have no 





angles but instead must give avoirdupois 
serious thought, begin with your corset. 
There is a corset made for every kind of 
figure. Those with elastic gores, extra re- 
inforcements, special boning, and long, 
slender lines are especially adapted to the 
stouter woman. Some of these, and their 
particular features, are mentioned on the 
opposite page. Wear a well-fitted bras- 
siére with the corset to keep the back flat 
and to preserve the smooth, unbroken front 
line that is required by the straight, simple 
frocks that everyone is wearing today. For 
those with slim figures, there are different 
types of girdles made of elastic tricot, or of 
surgical webbing combined with brocade. 
Each shop selling corsets has a corsetiére 
witha knowledge of and ready to giveadvice 
on the corsets suitable for different figures. 





The street dress, trig satin hat with veil, and the 
crépe satin dinner frock with its long, slender 
lines, all come from B. Altman & Co. and 
happily combine smartness with appropriateness 


To be fitly and becomingly attired for sports 
is one of the problems of the older woman. Knox 
& Co. show this flannel sports dress and satin- 
trimmed Milan straw hat to solve that problem 


Each season brings some definite change 
in hats, but it is not necessary for you to 
be extreme. Remember it takes youth 
and good looks to be that. A small hat 
brim that brings a merciful shadow to 
soften the lines is kinder to your face than 
a severe turban. You may find just the 
hat you want among hats manufactured 
under well-known trade-marks, such as 
Gage, Fisk, or a number of others. 

Finally, let us consider a foot condition 
that bothers a large percentage of women 
nearing middle life. Your feet do not 
grow; that is, the bones do not. The fore- 
foot becomes fuller, but the middle and 
back of the foot remain small. The result 
is that when a shoe is large enough to give 
comfort in the vamp, it is not tight enough 
in the arch, the heel, and the instep to 
hold the foot in place, but allows it to 
push forward in, the shoe. The result is 
the same, if not worse, as wearing short 
shoes. There are shoes made to meet this 
condition, many of them sold in your shops 
under nationally known trademarks. One 
of these, as indicated by its name, is the Heel 
Hugger shoe; another, the Ground Gripper; 
and we will gladly tell you the names of 
others if you wish to write for them. 
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Three Pratical and Attractive (CAildren’ s ‘Frocks 3 


Adaptable to Different Treatments — 


By. Lanai aek ge B cals tees, ae ieee 


HREE attractive designs are shown 

this month, from which to choose 

a frock for the little girl or her older 
sister. Indeed, one can use any one of the 
designs as the basis for a number of frocks, 
as each one admits of such variety of 
treatment that there need be no sense of 
similarity. You will find them all quite 
simple to make. 

The two designs shown in checks may be 
made of gingham, chambray, linen, dimity, 
dotted swiss, or heavier materials, such 
as kindergarten cloth or poplin. Checked 
materials are-most attractive for children, 
especially in some of the new linens, and 
with them may be combined plain material 
of the color which predominates in the 
check. In some cases white will make the 
best combination, as in the little dress 
with the vest and collar, which is designed 
to use white organdy. If the other checked 
frock is carried out in brown-and-white 
checked linen, the box-plait down the front, 
the sleeves, collar, and pocket flap may 
be either of white or brown to match the 
brown in the check. 

The little two-piece frock in the center 
may be made of gray-blue, light-weight 
jersey, or albatross, with red buttons and 





Fig. 1 illustrates finishing box-plait, 
wrong side; Fig. 2, box-plait, right side 
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red belt. This would be a very “comfy” 
garment. for the cool days of spring or 
summer. Medium heavy cotton or linen 


materials are also very suitable for this 


type of garment. 

There are several new, interesting points 
in construction in these three little frocks. 
In the first place, there are three types of 
sleeves, plain set-in, raglan, and kimono 
and raglan combination. Then there is an 
applied box-plait on the front of one frock, 
and a new kind of pocket flap to learn 
about, while in another a vest and collar 
are the decorative notes. To provide for 
the vest the front is cut away, which 
allows for the arrangement of a few gathers 
at the lower edge of the simulated yoke. 

Before making the dresses, pin together 
the parts of the patterns and try them on 
to get an idea of the length and width of 
the various sections, the trend of line, and 
the general effect of the design. In the 
frock with the box-plait and buttons in 
front, do not cut the slit for the pocket; 
simply mark it with a thread. Place the 
long way of the box-plait, pocket flap, 
center-front of the frock, and center of the 
length of the sleeve and cuff on a length- 
wise thread of the goods; the center-back 
of the frock and collar on a lengthwise fold. 
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Fig. 3 illustrates position of pocket 
flap when basting it to the right side 
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In cutting out the frock with the vest wis 


< 


and collar, place the center-front, center- * - 


back of dress, and center of collar on .a 


lengthwise fold of the goods, and the long ~~ 
way of the facing and tucked piece on a —~ 


lengthwise thread. 


If a tucked vest is >. ~ 


desired, the tucks should be made before f - 


cutting. 


For the two-piece frock, place the center- 
back ‘and center-front of the blouse, skirt, - 


and lining on a lengthwise fold, and the 
sleeve so that the line marked “straight 
of goods”’ is on a lengthwise thread. If a 
belt of the material is used, it should be 
cut lengthwise of the material. 

If French seams are to be used, baste 
seams on the right side. Plain, overcast 
seams may be used on the woolen materials, 
as they avoid bulkiness, in which case 
baste seams on the wrong side. Assemble 
all parts of the garment for basting and 
then fitting. One thickness for the collar 
and cuffs is all that is necessary. Be sure 
to have the notches meet and baste the 
seams as deep as indicated. The skirt of 
the two-piece frock should be basted to 
the lining for fitting. 

Try the garments on, and be careful not 
to fit too closely; (Continued on page 164) 





Fig. 4 


Fig. 4, basting pocket to right side; Frg. 
5, sewing pocket to upper edge of slash 
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Transfer Pattern No. 
3802, 25¢, has designs 
for apron above and 
embroidered bag, with 
directions for making 


Pamphlet No. 3804, 
25¢, carries Chinese 
- designs for bathrobe 
and cress-stitch pat- 
terns for boy's suit 


you this month may be made so 

quickly and easily that it could be 
finished in just the odd moments that a 
busy woman has, when more complicated 
pieces of needlework would not be at- 
tempted. There is a sufficient variety, too, 
in stitchery and articles selected, so that 
every woman will find something to make. 


; ACH one of the articles I am showing 


Two New Aprons 


The apron with lantern pocket and 
embroidered sprays of cherry blossoms is 
made of black sateen. Each cherry blos- 
som spray is worked in satin stitch, with 
apple green leaves, dark tan stems, one 
light pink blossonY and the other of a 
deeper shade of rose. The pocket is out- 

~-lined on with rose silk, the top and bottom 
in solid stitch, andthe insignia in the same 
color and stitchery. The other apron is 
made of blue sateen combined with figured 
sateen in a Chinese design. The pattern for 

it includes the Chinese butterfly pocket. 

Also of Chinese inspiration is the black 
sateen bag, for the design on it is Chinese 
insignia meaning “Long life and happi- 
ness.” The beaded bag is new in design 


BANG GE, DeLee OFR KG 
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Stitchery with a Touch 


of the Orient 


By Anne Orr 


Directions for making beaded 
bag and apron with butterfly 
pocket come in Pamphlet 
No. 3803, 25c. Pattern for 
embroidered bag, No. 3802, 25¢ 


Transfer Patiern No. 3801, 25¢, 
has 4 large and 8 small sprays, 
with descriptions for embroider- 
ing them onjacket below. Jacket 
pattern, A-5, sizes 34 to 40, 25¢ 


Patterns for aprons A-tr (left) 
and A-2 (right), 25¢ each; boy’s 
bathrobe, A-3, 2 to 8, 30c; boy’s 
suit, A-4, 2 to 6, 30c. Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Service 






















Full directions for 
making apron above 
with directions for 
beaded bag, come in 
pamphlet No. 3803,25¢ 


Working patterns and 
directions for designs 
on boy’s suit and bath- 
robe pocket in Pam- 
phlet No. 3804, 25¢ 


and shape, and is also a very useful size. 

Japanese designs are the very newest 
thing in needlework, so I have arranged 
two for you this month—the apron with 
lantern pocket and cherry blossom sprays, 
and the jacket with sprays in Japanese 
embroidery. Instead of the scalloped 
border, the jacket could have a hem held 
down with white stitchery in coarse thread. 

Each embroidery pattern mentioned on 
this page costs 25c, or the entire group of 
four patterns will be sent for 90c. When 
ordering embroidery patterns, send check 
or money-order to Anne Orr, Goop Housr- 
KEEPING. To order patterns for aprons, 
jacket, bathrobe, or suit, send remittance 
to Goop HousEKEEPING Pattern Service. 


Needlework Supplement 


In Anne Orr’s Second Needlework Sup- 
plement you will find suggestions for 
embroidery on children’s clothes and for 
household linens; patterns and full working 
directions for a centerpiece and luncheon 
cloth in filet crochet and for a cross-stitched 
centerpiece; as well as a lesson in tatting. 
To secure this, send r5c in stamps io Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING Fashion Department. 
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Smartly tailored suit (above) of checked 


twillccrd in black, 


with white piqué waistcoat, 
sizes 14 to 20, 34 to 4o, for 


MANGONE 
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graystone, consists of a smart frock with white silk 


aboul $85 - green, grav, or beige, 34 to 44, about $225 


Tee 


NATIONAL 
FAS TRIO NG 


SERVICE 


Ts service does more than tell you about trade- 
marked merchandise that you may buy in your own 
shops—it also shows in concrete form some of the 
salient fashion points, or trends of fashion. Each of the 
models shown you this month mirrors an important style 
note and will guide you in the selection of your spring 
wardrobe. Ask your shops for these trade-marks, and from 
the many different models shown you select that which 
best suits your needs. Or, if you can not find these 
trade-marks in your shops, write us for the name of 
a dealer in your locality who does carry them. Good 
Housekeeping National Fashion Service, New York 


At left below is a suit with tucked and 
embroidered Canton crépe blouse. In 
sizes 34 to 44, 14 to 20, tan, gray, 
artichoke or lichen green, about $145 


Costume suit (right below) of tucked crépe, 


in collar, and matching coat. Tan, black, 
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CO-ED 


Street dress (above) of heavy crépe, plaited 
down the sides, comes in navy with vestee and 
appliquéd bands of tan crépe; black with tan; 
or gray with navy. 161020, 3410 42, about $35 


MANGONE 


ONTHS before you see them in 

-your shops, we are viewing the 

clothes of the coming season in 
the show rooms of the manufacturers. 
From hundreds of models, we select one or 
two to show you. The illustration of these 
models on our pages means that we believe 
the manufacturer has successfully com- 
bined style with fit and reliability, and 
that you may buy with assurance gar- 
ments manufactured under his trade-mark. 
_ Four types of suits are shown this 
month, any one of which will be good in 
the coming season. There is the smartly 
tailored suit that is having such a vogue; 
the three-piece suit with separate blouse; 
the costume suit of frock and matching 
coat; and the sports suit showing the 
newest and smartest combination of 
plaided and plain fabrics. 

A new washable flannel is used in the 
Daventree sports skirt and dress that can 
be washed without shrinking or losing its 
attractive appearance. The skirt is striped 


Sports dresses of heavy crépe rival those of 
flannel. Plaited crépe frock below, black, 
gray, orange, or navy, with jig-saw trimming 
on skort. Sizes 16 to 42, about $35 


Made especially for the shorter woman who 
is hard to fit, the coat below in plain or 
cut weolen fabrics, gray, tan, or brown, is 
about $49.50. Only in sizes 1414 to 204% 
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SCHMIDT KNIT SWEATER 
DAVENTREE SKIRT 


Boy’s linen suit, 2 to 6, absut $5. Fiber silk 
Jacquette, gray, buff, jade, blue, about $rr. 
Washable flannel skirt striped in colors 
given in text, belt 26 to 34 in., about $22.50 







MISS 
PRINTZESS 


DAVENTREE 
DRESS AND SUIT 





in different colors—tan, brown and copen; 
tan, brown and white; dark green, light 
green and white; or brown, tan and white. 

Heavy silk crépes are used with enor- 
mous success for sports frocks as well as 
for street dresses. Of these is the Co-Ed 
sports dress below made of plaited crépe. 

Of especial interest to small women and 
girls, who find it ‘difficult to buy coats 
that are the right length,-is the Miss 
Printzess coat. When a coat is shortened 
to fit the wearer, the lines are not right in 
proportion. The Miss Printzess coats are 
made to take care of these women who 
want a shorter coat but one that is other- 
wise made in regular proportions. 

The small boy and his mother will be 
equally well pleased with the Kaynee suit 
of blue, green or white linen pictured here. 
One noteworthy feature of this suit is 
the ample material at the bottom of the 
blouse so the buttons may be moved down 
to give extra length as the boy grows and 
before he is ready for a larger suit. 


Sports dress (below) made of Panada, washable 
flannel, smartly tucked, white linen collar and 
cuffs, in powder blue, white, gray, tan, green, 
or henna, 14 to 20, 34 to 40, about $45 


Flannel sports suit with plaided jacket 
(below), sizes 14 to 20, 34 to 40, in gray 
shaded plaid, tan and maize plaid, taupe and 
rust, or taupe and bisque plaid, is about $55 


Milt was at her elbow. ee 
‘“What’s happened?’ & a 
“Y’ve just been laying 
a ghost Ermy 
answered, smiling 


RMINIE’S glance did not waver. 

Her clear blue eyes searched Tom’s 

as they stood in the quiet sitting- 

room, facing each other. It was 

Tom who looked away, toward the un- 

shaded windows and the street lamp 

gleaming outside. For a moment the si- 

lence between them was heavy and 

oppressive. An automobile whirred by in 

the street, and upstairs a door banged 
shut. 

Then Erminie spoke. “So you think it 


ae 


would be best if we—” for a bare second 
she hesitated, ‘“—if we weren’t engaged 
any more?” 


A little look of relief crossed Tom’s 
handsome, young face.” He shifted his 
weight from one foot to another. “It’s 
this way, Ermy,”’ he’ said earnestly. 
‘We're pretty young, you know. We 
wouldn’t be able to be married for quite 
a while. It doesn’t seem quite fair to tie 
vou down like that. You may meet other 
tellows you’d like better—and then—I’m 
just starting out on this job in New York, 
and you can’t tell what'll happen, and you 
wou'dn’t want to tie me down, either, 
wou'd you? And the folks never did 
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approve of our getting engaged before I 
was through college—and when a fellow’s 
just beginning on his first job, it’s sort of a 
handicap—it isn’t that I’m not fond of 
you, Ermy. You know I am.” 

He smiled a tender, winning smile, his 
brown eyes seeking hers. One hand went 
out to grasp her hand, but she drew 
back. 

“Oh, Ermy,” his voice was hurt, “you 
understand, don’t you? I wouldn’t hurt 
you for the world. It just seemed best for 
us both.” 

This time she did not withdraw her hand. 
He pressed it gently. 

‘“Everything’s just the same as it was.” 

“Ts it?’”? she whispered. 

‘Why, of course.” Again he smiled 
tenderly. ‘‘And then in a couple of years, 
when I’ve made my fortune in the great 
city, I'll come back—and if you’re still 
waiting—and you will be waiting, won’t 
you, Ermy?” 

Erminie nodded her head breathlessly. 

“Well, good-by, then.” 

He leaned over and kissed her. 

““Good-by, Tom.” 

“And you'll write to me, won’t you, 


DO .R°O T-H?Y See 
BORN 


the spokeswoman of the girl who works, 


P-H ADs 


shows in this story that she also 
understands the problem of the girl 
back home who thinks there ts a 


promise of marriage im the words 


I/lustrated by 


Henry Raleigh. ‘ 


Ermy, a lot? I don’t know how I could 
get along without your letters.” 

“All right, Tom, I will.” 

“Well, so long.” 

He was gone. Erminie stood silent in the 
middle of the room. She keard the front 
door close, heard his footsteps on the 
path. She hurried to the window and 
peered out. In the light of the arc lamp 
she could see his graceful figure, the toss of 
his head, his familiar stride, that confident, 
conquering, youthful stride. She turned 
away and sank into a chair. Ever since 
high school days Tom had been her life, her 
future. She had been going with him for 
six years, and for one year she had been 
engaged to him. And during that year she 
had been looking forward to the day when 
he would graduate from college, and would 
come home for the summer and get a job in 
town, and she would announce her engage- 
ment—she had even planned the little 
party she would give. And now, the day 
after he had reached home, he was going 
away, to New York City—and she was no 
longer engaged to him! 

His words echoed in her ear: “We 
wouldn’t be able to get married for quite a 





“Oh, Ermy,’’ her mother broke in, ‘“‘aren’t you ever going to tell people you're engaged to Tom?” 


Erminie jumped. 


while—When a fellow’s just beginning on 
his first job, it’s sort of a handicap—It 
just seemed best for us both—” 

She stared at the floor, nervously clasp- 
ing and unclasping her hands. Yes, he was 
right. She and Tom were young, it 
probably was best, and yet—and yet— 

She sprang to her feet, flinging out her 
arms. “Oh, he will come back! I know he 
will! He said he would. He said that 
everything was just the same, and he 
asked me to wait—he wanted me to 
wait—” 


“But I’m not engaged,” she said quickly. 


But as she went upstairs to bed, there 
was an ache in her heart, a gnawing ache. 
“Tt’s just because he’s gone,”’ she reassured 
herself. “It always hurts to say good-by 
to Tom.” 

As she passed the closed door of her 
mother’s room, she paused. She could 
hear voices inside, her mother’s low 
and clear, her father’s answering tones. 
For a moment she _ hesitated, then 
she turned away. Somehow she could 
not tell her mother this; she could not 
bear to talk to any one about Tom. 


“You’re not!” 


Silence fell over the room 


Slowly she went on to her own room. 

“There’s no use troubling them,” she 
told herself. “Everything’s all right. 
He’ll come back.” 

Tom wrote her immediately after he had 
reached New York, and for the next two 
months letters came quite regularly from 
him—little letters they were, devoted 
mostly to tales of his job and accounts of 
New York City. Erminie wrote him in 
answer, long letters about the doings of the 
town, just as she had written when he was 
at college. And (Continued on page 217) 
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If a regular warfare were on, what a patriotic fever would burn in our veins! Is it too much 


Will You eae 


NARCISSUS grows in rocks and 

water on my window-sill; it is a 

concrete expression of a strange 

force no one can understand— 
pushing upward into flower. 

I look out over the ragged skyline of a 
city—a seething interplay of more complex, 
but equally unfathomable, social forces. 
Are they not struggling also to flower into 
liberty out of law? 

Our civilization is grounded in law. 
Learning has developed because nations 
are restrained by law. Man’s power to 
overcome natural forces has been acquired 
by obedience to their laws. Steinmetz 
made electrical energy obey him by study- 
ing its manifestations and operating in line 
with the law that governed it. 

I believe God is developing on this 
continent a great experiment in govern- 
ment. European civilizations have suffered 
or been destroyed by cultural rot from 
above, or gross materialism and ignorance 
from below. 

A democracy is expensive because it is 
experimental. A benign monarchy can 
with much less blundering and waste bring 
about improved conditions for a people. 
But sweep the author of such benignity 
aside, and the public welfare he produced 
is again plunged into chaos. The British 
say “democracy is the cult of incompe- 
tence,” but a virtue of American govern- 
ment is that advances made are secure. 
I do not deny that the European can find 
in our form of government much to criti- 
cize. Always working through mass action; 
feveloping leaders from a_ partially 


Uncle Sam Speaks to the Women 
Number, a Woman Who Has the Hard- 


educated, cosmo- 
politan, individu- 
alistic, personally 
ambitious, but un- 
trained, common 
people, is slow and wasteful. A republic 
bungles and stumbles; it levels down the 
souls of great leaders as well as levels up 
the ambitions of the mass, but it is alive, 
and when it moves forward, it holds the 
ground thus gained, because much opinion 
has been formulated to bring the progres- 
sive step about. This mass opinion in 
the vanguard always has impedimenta to 
drag up to its level; impedimenta of mal- 
contents, agitators, and ‘‘agin-the-govern- 
ment” folks. We have them in every 
community. The man who thinks his 
disbelief in a law gives him justification to 
evade or disobey it, the man who would 
be most aggrieved if any of the fruits of 
civilization were denied him, but who 
spends hours thinking up schemes to 
evade his taxes or make money in ques- 
tionable enterprises, is a drag in every 
commonwealth. But in spite of him the 
government grows; and it rests in the 
manner in which you discharge the obli- 
gations of citizenship, to retard or stimu- 
late the growth. 

Probably few women have by circum- 
stances been forced to look upon the devas- 
tation wrought by lawlessness as have I. 
If so, with me, they would regretfully 
acknowledge that the indifference of good 
people is making that devastation possible. 

Not long ago I spent an afternoon with 
a beautiful woman who for the first time 


By Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


in her life had seen crime—had felt its 
leprous fingers near her. Her maid’s hus- 
band had been sentenced to jail, and the 
tragedy of the parting and disgrace 
engulfed her. She insistently dwelt 
upon it: 

“Couldn’t the President pardon him? 
He was not a bad boy. Couldn’t I suggest 
something she could do?” 

With weary heart I looked upon her 
consternation over this one case, and 
realized that never in her silken life had 
she given a moment to preventing, in her 
community, those conditions which pro- 
duce the army of 400,000 people who 
yearly enter the penitentiaries and jails 
of America. ; 

But is it too much to expect her to pre- 
vent causes of crime? She is a gracious 
lady. Is that all God and her country 
expect? Is it too much to ask her, in times 
of peace, to devote her energies to sup- 
pressing an enemy quite as real as, though 
more insidious than, the armies of a hostile 
nation? She drove an ambulance in 
France; she has borne two beautiful sons 
whose lives she would unflinchingly give— 
cruelest sacrifice—to defend the nation’s 
honor. 

But the country’s sincerity, integrity, 
and honor are jeopardized now. 

Swarms of smugglers slip with noiseless 
motors or under sail into the inlets and 
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to ask in times of peace that we devote our energies to suppressing an enemy quite as real? 


mecp lhe Law? 


of America Through One of Their 
est Job Any Woman Ever Undertook 


Assistant U. 8S. Attorney-General 


bayous. Their scouts ply back and forth 
between offices of government agents, 
offering bribes, and tarnishing official 
honor at every touch. Regiments of 
political malcontents preach misleading 
doctrines of personal liberty to excuse 
violation of law. Thousands of boot- 
leggers are robbing honest business to pile 
up illegitimate fortunes of fabulous size. 
And under them all are battalions of 
hirelings, thugs, stick-up men, “‘con”’ art- 
ists, and “hy-jackers,” skulking beneath 
the foundations of society, attacking it 
from below. But the aristocrat and rank- 
ing officer of the whole nefarious gang is 
the bootlegger. He has lately risen in 
power and fortune beyond the wildest 
dreams of avarice. From him there is 
‘most to fear; from his wealth, his organiz- 
ing ability, and his social standing, if you 
please, for there are many communities 
where he is hardly regarded as a criminal. 

If a regular warfare against the govern- 
ment were on, what a patriotic fever would 
burn in our veins, but since it is only an 
army of rodents scuttling the ship of state, 
how serenely do we sit on the deck and 
bask in the sun! 

I do not believe the description is over- 
drawn. In the past twenty-seven months 
78,000 cases arising in Federal courts for 
violation of the National Prohibition Act 
have passed in review before me. Turning 


the spotlight at 
random on some 
of them, such pic- 
tures as these stand 
out: 

A suave, honest-looking, sandy-haired 
prohibition director, professing religion, 
convincing talker, inclined to idealistic 
statements about how love justifies life. 
His stenographer, with dark, dreamy eyes, 
thrilling at his soft voice. An-older woman, 
his confederate, posing as a chaperon, 
planning dinners at his hotel room, until— 
love and complete surrender from the 
dark-eyed office girl. Director resigns 
from the prohibition force, but he keeps 
the girl at work to slip out to him daily 
OK’d permits, and to assist him in forging 
higher amounts and different names on 
them. These are sold for vast sums. 
Tragedy. Director deserts. Finally foufftt. 
Arrested. JI want you to remember this: 
Had we prosecuted him under the National 
Prohibition Act, which he had sworn to 
enforce, his penalty would have been only 
six months or, at most, a year. Under the 
forgery statutes he received ten years in 
the Federal penitentiary. 

Again: A little, shrewd, shyster lawyer 
puts before two bankers of a middle- 
western town a scheme to make large 
amounts of money in return for small 
invested capital. They finance his enter- 
prise and then contribute $1000 to the new 
church fund! He buys distilleries. Puts 
his henchmen inside each to “guard” the 
liquors. Elaborate siphon system in- 
stalled. At night, when the distillery is 


locked, barrel by barrel the whiskey is 
siphoned out to a building across the street, 
500 feet away. Two policemen stand with 
backs turned down the block. Water 
replaces the whiskey. The man who 
started this is under two years’ sentence 
to the penitentiary. The bankers who 
financed the whole lawless enterprise are 
still “respected,” “public-spirited” citi- 
zens! And a sleeping community is still 
“guarded”’ by the two policemen. 

Turn the spotlight now to the Bahamas 
and our southern shores: 

An importer, dapper man about town, 
adventurer, vastly prosperous. He owns 
four schooners, and many small boats and 
launches which land liquor in burlap bags 
on the shores of inlets where it is stored 
in cemented caves in the swamps. Darkies 
take it by truck to box cars in which it is 
crated as fruit or potatoes. County sher- 
iffs along its routes, and at landing points, 
are paid from four to six hundred dollars 
a month—‘“not to see things.” This king 
of bootleggers maintains his own detective 
force, headed by an experienced confidence 
man wanted in several districts of the 
United States for murder, forgery, and 
swindling a preacher! He has such an 
army of employees and henchmen that 
last summer some of them congregated 
at his roadhouse every afternoon to play 
baseball. They call it the “bootleggers’ 
team,” and this modern pirate claimed to 
be practising to challenge the “revenuers”’! 
His income mounted into many millions 
of dollars a year. And all his tan- 
gible property the (Continued on page 235) 
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Prepare the sponge in the mixer inthe 
evening, and raise overnight. In the 
morning add remaining ingredients 


READ has long been called the 

“staff of life,’ and so important is 

it in the diet that it does play 

almost this part. Therefore, it is 
necessary that the housewife should do 
all she can to prevent this staff from being 
a mere broken reed. 

Bread includes many types, but to most 
people it brings instantly to mind “light” 
bread or yeast bread. A great many 
women buy their bread from professional 
bakers, but the number who make their 
own bread is by no means small, as many 
do not find it convenient always to have 
fresh bread from the bakery, and many 
others prefer the flavor and texture of 
home-made bread. There are those who do 
prefer the home-made bread but think the 
labor is too great, and they have “good 
luck” so seldom that they are not justified 
in making their own bread. Good. bread 
is not a matter of luck, but is the logical 
result of the combination of the proper 
ingredients in correct proportion and the 
proper temperatures for the mixing, rais- 
ing, and baking. 

At Goop HousrEKEEPING Institute we 
have been investigating this subject of 
breadmaking from many angles. We have 
worked with all types of bread pans. We 
have made bread from many types of 
flour, and we have baked bread at a wide 
range of temperatures. And all this. ex- 
perimenting has been done with one aim 
in view, namely, to assist the housewife 
in perfecting her bread-making process. 
First of all, there is the problem of flour. 
Various localities have their particular 
brands of bread flour, and. that which is 
known as a good bread flour in one city 
may be quite a stranger in another locality. 
However, the housewife knows that if she 
buys a good brand of bread flour or a good 
brand of general flour, she is well started 
on the road to successful bread-making, 
for such flours have been standardized 
by the manufacturers and contain suf- 
ficient gluten to produce a standard loaf 


of bread. Good bread flour is usually 
creamy white in color. A dark, chalky 
white, or gray-colored flour is apt to 


indicate flour of a poor quality. Good 


Divide the dough into equai portions and 

work each by hand until you have a ball 

smooth on top and without a seam on 

the Peer place in greased baking-pans 
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flour should be entirely free from any 
musty odor. 

The Department of Cookery made 
many comparative tests with general 
bread flour and straight bread flours in 
bread-making. These tests were most 
interesting. With either type of flour, 
we found that for a definite amount of 
liquid used, the amount of flour required 
was almost constant, thirteen cupfuls 
of bread flour being required for four 
cupfuls of liquid. However, we advise 
the housewife, as we always do, to sift 
the flour into the liquid gradually, that 
she may determine definitely, by feel. 
and touch, when her bread dough is of the 
proper texture and consistency. 

A number of tests were also made to 
determine whether or not the material of 
which the bread pans were made affected 
the baking. The house furnishing depart- 
ments of a number of stores were visited 
to procure bread pans of as many materials 
and of as nearly identical size and capacity 
as possible. We secured pans of tin, alumi- 
num, glass, sheet iron, and nickel, of the 
approximate size 31% inches by 4% inches 
by 814 inches. In making these tests, a 
standard recipe for bread and the same 
flour were used in all cases. The amount 
of dough put into each pan was weighed, 
to have the loaves of the same size. The 
pans of bread were baked at a range of 
temperatures from 350° F. up to 400° F. 
in a heat-regulated oven. 
The results in all cases 
indicated that there was 
not an appreciable dif- 
ference in the browning 
qualities. On the whole, 
the various types of pans 
produced bread similarly 
browned. There was a 
slight tendency for the 
glass and sheet iron pans 
to give a deeper brown. 
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Over 50 loaves were baked in 


We then made a series of tests to de- 
termine the best temperature for baking 
the bread regardless of the type of pan 
used. For these tests, we used bread made 
by a standard. recipe, using the identical 
standard brand of bread flour throughout. 
The bread was mixed and kneaded in the 
same manner for identical periods of time 
in each case. The dough was weighed to 
have the loaves of the same size, and they 
were raised under identical conditions. 
The loaves were baked in the same posi- 
tions in the ovens. Heat-regulated ovens 


were used to insure accurate, constant 
temperature throughout the period of 
baking. In the first test made, the loaves 
were baked at 350° F. for one hour. The 
resulting loaves were a light golden brown 
on all sides, and the majority voted these 
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loaves too light in color. In the second 
test, identical loaves of bread were baked 
at 400° F. for one hour. The resulting 
loaves were voted too brown in all types 
of pans, and the crust too hard and thick. 
In the third test, identical loaves of bread 
were baked at 410° F. for fifteen minutes, 
and at 380° F. for thirty-five minutes. The 
resulting loaves were not uniformly brown 
in all types of pans, so the testing staff 
voted against this temperature. In the 
fourth test, a temperature of 500° F. for 
fifteen minutes and 250° F. for thirty 
minutes was then tried. These loaves in 
most instances were the best shaped. 
The high temperature at the beginning 
formed a crust and stopped the raising 
quite early, preventing irregularities in 
shape. Bread baked in two types of pans 
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was uniformly browned on all sides. 
Bread baked in the other type of pans 
had a very good brown on top, but 
was decidedly too light on the under 
side. When cut, we found that these 
loaves were of close grain, this seeming 
to be due to the lesser amount of raising 
in the oven. In some cases there were 
large holes just below the top crust, 
showing that the crust had formed too 
soon, and the cell walls broke from the 
pressure of the gas. In some instances 
the inner part of the loaf packed when 
pressed, and had a slightly raw odor 
and taste. That it was underdone was 
also shown by the rapidity with which it 
molded. In. the fifth and sixth tests, 
identical loaves of bread were baked at 
the temperature of 375° F. for one hour, 
and 385° F. for one hour, respectively. 
The results from these tests were very 
similar. At these temperatures, the bread 
browned almost uniformly in all types of 
pans. The higher temperature, 385° F. 
for one hour, produced a slightly browner 
loaf than 375° F., and there was a tendency 
for the crust to be a little too dark and 
thick. The loaves baked at both tem- 
peratures were elastic, but 375° F. pro- 
duced the more elastic loaf. The crumb 
of the loaves baked at this temperature 
was more moist and elastic than that of 
the loaves baked at 385° F. After making 
these tests, Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute 
has concluded that 375° 
F. for one hour is the best 
baking temperature with 
an option of 385° F. 

As a conclusion to these 
experiments, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Institute 
offers the housewife 
simple directions for per- 
fecting bread-making. 
Preference, alone, may 
guide the housewife in 
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Knead the dough in the mixer and let 
raise until double; turn out on floured 
board and knead slightly by hand 


determining whether to use a bread-mixer 
or the hand method of mixing. The use 
of a bread-mixer will simplify the method 
if the housewife cares to use it. In se- 
lecting a bread-mixer, remember that they 
vary in size according to the number of 
loaves to be made. If the bread-mixer 
is too large, the bread can not be-thor- 
oughly mixed, and if it is too small, there 
will not be room for the bread to raise 
and be kneaded down. 

Select all ingredients in bread-making 
carefully. Use a good grade of bread flour, 
or general flour, and sift before using. 
Use yeast that is in good condition. If one 
lives near enough to the market to pur- 
chase fresh compressed yeast, it is very 
satisfactory for bread-making. Since 
these yeast cakes are moist and contain 
food for the yeast plants, it is necessary 
to keep them very cool to prevent the 
growing of yeast plants until they are 
mixed in the bread. Compressed yeast 
should be soft, yet brittle, and of a grayish- 
white color. If it is not possible, however, 
to have fresh compressed yeast, equally 
good results can be obtained by the use 
of dry yeast. Good yeast should have no 
odor except that of yeast, or it might 
impart a disagreeable flavor to the bread. 

For the liquid used in bread-making, 
either water, milk, or part of each may be 
used. The milk will raise the food value 
of the bread, but will not give quite so 
white a bread as the water. Be sure that 
whichever liquid is used is as clean and 
good as you would use for drinking. For 
the shortening, you may use butter, lard, 
vegetable fat, or a combination of two 
of these. 

To get the full effect of the yeast in 
raising the bread, it is necessary to keep 
it through all the steps of making at the 
most favorable temperature. In order to 
be sure of the temperatures, one should 
have a chemical thermometer and an oven 

thermometer or regulator. The water 

in which the yeast is softened, and the 
liquid to which the softened yeast and 
flour are added, should be 80° F. During 
the entire raising the bread should be 
kept at a temperature of 80° F. to 95° F, 


The bread will fill the corners of 
the pan when raised; when not quite 
double in bulk, put in an oven register- 


ing 375° F. and bake for one hour 
fa 


The bread should be covered in a 
warm place, or put in a bowl of water. 
Water at about 115° F. in the outside 
bow] will keep the dough at the correct 
temperature. The bread should be 
covered to prevent the formation ofa 
dry crust. If such a crust does form 
and it is kneaded into the dough, it 
will cause dark streaks through the 
bread. 

Bread made with dry yeast is 
usually started with a sponge. For 
four loaves of bread, soften one cake 
of dry yeast in one pint of lukewarm 
water in the bread-mixer, and let 
stand for twenty minutes. Then add 
four cupfuls of sifted bread flour and 
turn the handle of the mixer for three 
minutes or until a medium sponge 
is the result. Cover the mixer and let 
raise in a warm place overnight. In 
the morning add to the sponge one 
pint of lukewarm liquid to which five 
teaspoonfuls of salt, four tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, and four tablespoonfuls 
of shortening have been added. Then 
add the remaining eight cupfuls of 
sifted flour, and turn the mixer for three 
minutes. Cover and raise in a warm place 
until it is double in bulk. Then turn the 
handle until the dough forms a ball, adding 
one-fourth cupful of flour to aid in col- 
lecting the dough on the blade. Remove 
the dough to a floured board or table, 
knead slightly, and shape into loaves. 
Let raise in a warm place until nearly 
double in bulk, and bake in a 375° F. oven 
for one hour. 

When compressed yeast is used, the 
method is slightly different. For four 
loaves of bread made with compressed 
yeast, put into the mixer four tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of 
shortening, and five teaspoonfuls of salt. 
Dissolve in one quart of scalding liquid 
When this is cooled at 80° F., add two 
yeast cakes, which have been softened 
in one-fourth cupful of water at 80° F. 
Then add three quarts of sifted bread 
flour, and turn the mixer steadily for 
three minutes. Put on the cover and set 
in a bowl of warm water and let raise until 
it is double in bulk. Then turn the handle 
of the mixer until the dough forms a ball, 
or about two minutes. A fourth cupful 
of flour may be added at this time to aid 
in collecting the dough. Turn the dough 
out on a floured board 
or table top and knead 
by hand slightly. Cut 
into uniform portions 
and mold into loaves. 
Place in greased pans, 
cover, and set in a 
warm place to raise 
until nearly double in 
bulk, and bake for one 
hour at 375° F. 

Kneading and rais- 
ing produce a finer 
texture and a more 
attractive loaf. Do 
not allow the bread to 
raise too long before 
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For making bread, 
use only a _ good 
grade of bread flour 
or genes Ss} flour 
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Turn out on a rack immediately 


kneading for loaves, or lactic—and in some 
cases butyric—acid may be formed, caus- 
ing sour bread. The kneading blends the 
ingredients more thoroughly, develops the 
gluten, and distributes the gas more 
evenly, thus producing a finer and more 
even grain. Keeping in mind these pur- 
poses of kneading will help one in develop- 
ing efficiency in this process. When the 
bread has received the final kneading in 
the mixer, turn it out on a slightly floured 
board, and knead by hand for about five 
minutes. Dust more flour on to the board 
when necessary to keep the dough from 
sticking; but do not add any more than 
is necessary, or the dough will become too 
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stiff. About one cupful of flour may 
be used for kneading. When the 
mixer is not used, knead by hand for 
fifteen minutes. To knead by hand, 
a good method is to fold the dough 
over one-fourth, push out with the 
hands, keeping the fingers curved, to 
keep the dough from spreading too 
much, and turn one-quarter of the 
way around, and continue for the 
necessary time. In this way all parts 
of the dough will be kneaded. Use 
the ball of the hand, rather than the 
fingers, for kneading, as the finger- 
tips might puncture the dough with- 
out accomplishing the purpose. 
The. bread pans should be slightly 
wider at the top than at the bottom, 
to give the best-shaped loaves, but it 
should be only a slight slope. When 
molding the bread in loaves, do not 
try to make it fit into the corners of 
the pans, as when it raises it will fill 
the corners. When shaping the 
loaves, keep the upper surface of the 
loaf as smooth as possible, and try to 
avoid having a decided “‘seam”’ on the 
under side. If the top is not smooth, after 
baking it will be coarse and without a 
sheen or “bloom.” Do not make the 
loaves too large. It is better to put two 
loaves in a pan than one which is too large. 
The bread should not be allowed to 
raise to quite double in the pans, for it 
continues to raise for a while after it is 
put into the oven, as the carbon dioxide 
which the yeast plants produce expands 
with the yeast and raises the bread still 
more. If raised the full amount before 
putting in the oven, it would not be uni- 
form and would have large holes in it. 
Try to avoid having the pans touch each 
other, or the sides of the oven, or the 
loaves will raise unevenly and probably 
not brown evenly. If the oven is crowded, 
it may be necessary to change the posi- 
tion of the pans occasionally, especially 
in the early part of the baking, to secure 
well-shaped loaves. 

A good loaf of bread, in appearance, 
should be uniform in shape and an even 
golden brown in color. The top crust 
should also have a sheen or luster, which 
is known as the “bloom.’’ When cut, 
the crusts should not extend in tgo far; . 
the air cells should be small and evenly 
distributed. There should not be large 

holes just below the 
top crust. These 
would indicate either 
that the crust was 
formed too quickly 
and the cells below it 
broke, forming the 
large holes, or that 
the flour contains too 
little gluten, which 
would strengthen the 
cell’ walls. The bread 
should be elastic; that 
is, »it should give 
to the touch, but 
come back to shape 
(Continued on pager 36) 


Bread pans of vari- 
ous materials may 
be used with 
satisfactory results 
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ESSERT is too often a neglected 
course in the kiddies’ meal. In 
many a family the youngsters get 
a helping, no matter what hap- 

pens along, often to the detriment of their 
stomachs. No doubt it would be well for 
most of us to have rich, heavy, and over- 
sweet desserts banished entirely from our 
tables. And if the young mother finds it 
impossible to provide both a grown-up and 
juvenile dessert, by all means let us all be 
juveniles and cultivate a taste for innocent 
kickshaws or simple sweetmeats, a fruit 
salad, or curds and cream. 

Generally speaking, the child’s dessert 
should be either fruity or milky in character 
and very lightly sweetened. Among fruity 
desserts one of the best is a hot compote, 
of which the following recipe for Rhubarb 
Compote is a delicious example: 

Combine one cupful of seeded raisins 
and three cupfuls of rhubarb cut in inch 
pieces, and place in the top of a double- 
boiler. Cook without water until tender. 
Then add one-fourth cupful of sugar and 
continue cooking in the manner described 
above until the sugar is dissolved. Mean- 

while prepare six slices of bread by drying 
out and delicately browning it in a 250° F. 
oven for thirty minutes. Butter the toast, 
pour the rhubarb: mixture over all, and 
serve. This dish may be varied: by using 
stewed dried apricots or peaches and serv- 
ing them over whole wheat bread toasted, 
as described above, and then buttered. 
Or bran gems may be split, toasted, 
and served with hot apple sauce over 
them. 

Milk desserts are always excellent, par- 
ticularly for children who take a special 
dislike to drinking milk, as they so often 
do. Junket and gelatin creams are particu- 
larly suitable in that the milk is not 


The cakes illustrated above were 
designed by Marie L. Norfleet 


scalded: A delicious milk dessert is the 
following for Strawberry Cups: Soak two 
tablespoonfuls of gelatin in one-fourth 
cupful of cold milk for five minutes. Then 
add one-half cupful of scalding milk and 
stir until the gelatin is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Meanwhile heat two and one- 
fourth cupfuls of milk until just lukewarm, 
and add to the gelatin mixture together 
with one-fourth cupful of sugar. Stir well 
and pour into individual cold wet molds. 
When cool and almost set, slip one table- 
spoonful of strawberry jam into each cup. 
Mold well and then unmold, and serve with 
cream or a simple boiled custard. 

Not elegant but, oh, how dear to the 
heart of a child are Gingerbread Men! 
Cream together one-half cupful of shorten- 
ing and one-half cupful of brown sugar 
until smooth and lumpless. Then add one- 
half cupful of molasses. Meanwhile 
measure and sift together two teaspoonfuls 
of mixed spices, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and about three cupfuls of pastry flour. 
Add to the mixture gradually while beating 
constantly. When thoroughly blended, 
add one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
two tablespoonfuls of hot water. Mix to 


a dough stiff enough to roll out, adding 


more flour if necessary. - Roll. to one- 
eighth inch thickness and cut with cooky 
cutters in various figures. of men, etc. 
Sprinkle granulated sugar over the surface 


Tested cand ‘lasted 


of each cooky and bake at 250° F. for seven 
minutes. If cooky cutters are not avail- 
able, cut several figures of men and women, 
about four inches high, from thin card- 
board; any magazine will furnish designs. 
Lay these on your sheet of dough and 
follow the outlines with a sharp paring 
knife. 

Rabbits’ Parade will delight any kiddie’s 
heart. Soak two tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated gelatin in one-fourth cupful of cold 
milk for five minutes. Then:add one cupful 
of scalded milk, one-third cupful of honey, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of salt. Stir 
until the gelatin is thoroughly dissolved. 
Then add enough vegetable coloring to 
tint the mixture a pale green. Place in the 
refrigerator to cool and set. Meanwhile 
whip one and one-half cupfuls of cream 
and flavor with one-half teaspoonful of 
vanilla and one-half teaspoonful of pis- 
tachio extract. Beat this into the first 
mixture when it has started to set. Heap 
irregularly in a glass bowl and decorate 
with a parade of marshmallow animals 
made as follows: Warm marshmallows in 
an oven slightly, so that they can easily be 
pinched into shape. Pinch the marsh- 
mallows into shapes of cats, bunnies, dogs, 
etc., even to making the ears and a tail on 
the animal. Paint the eyes, nose, and 
mouth with vegetable coloring. These 
animals may be arranged in a ring around 
the dessert or in the center. They are 
most inviting! 

Peach Snowballs delight the kiddies, 
too.. Soak one tablespoonful of gelatin in 
one-fourth cupful of cold water for five 
minutes. Then add one-half cupful of 
boiling water and two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice: Stir well, then set in the re- 
frigerator to cool. When beginning to set, 
add one cuprul of (Continued on page 180) 
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The Department of 
Cookery announces 
anew bulletin, “‘Fish 
and Shellfish Cook- 
ery,.’’ price 25c, 
which contains 100 
or more recipes. 
Address Good 
Housekeeping, 119 
West 40th Street, 
New York City 
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Brown Bread Sandwich Filling 


132 Protein Calories 1158 Total Calories 


% cupful cream cheese % cupful shre dded 
% cupful chopped pecan canned or fresh pine- 
meats apple 


Brown bread 


Work the cream cheese with a fork until 
it is soft. Then add the chopped pecan 
meats and shredded pineapple. Mix thor- 
oughly. Meanwhile, cut thin slices of 
brown bread and butter half of the slices. 
Spread the remaining slices with the cream 
cheese mixture and form sandwiches. 

Mrs. Dittmar, 2087 Inka Ave., Columbus, O. 


Mushroom Supréme 


168 Protein Calories 958 Total Calories 
1 pound mushrooms 

1 can peas 

1 No. 2 can tomatoes 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 tablespoonfuls’ flour 


1 small onion 
1 teaspoonful salt 
1% teaspoonful pepper 
1% teaspoonful paprika 
Toast 

Combine the tomatoes, the onion chop- 
ped fine, the salt, pepper, paprika, and 
butter in a saucepan. Cook slowly about 
one-half hour, chopping the tomatoes fine 
while cooking. Meanwhile peel and ‘slice 
the mushrooms and add to the tomatoes 
together with the peas. Cook ten minutes 
longer, and then thicken with the flour, 
which has been mixed to a smooth paste 
in water. Heat well and serve on toasted 
bread. 

Edna Boisseau Bobbitt, Bath and Second Aves., 
Long Franch, N. J. 


Fraternity Specials 


Tomatoes 

Salt 

Pepper 
Onion salt 


Slices white bread 
Bacon 
American cheese 


Cut the desired number of bread slices 
one-half an inch thick. Lay two or three 


thin slices of bacon of the right length on 
78 


Our Readers’ 


each slice of bread. Then cover the bacon 
with thin slices of fresh tomatoes and 
sprinkle them with salt, pepper, and onion 
salt. Cover the tomatoes with thin slices 
of cheese and arrange another layer of 
bacon slices on top. Bake at 450° F. for 
twenty minutes and then place under the 


broiler heat to brown the top. Serve at 
once. Mrs. Dittmar, 2087 Inka Ave., Columbus, O. 


Filbert Cookies 


2780 Protein Calories 5020 Total Calories 


2 pounds ground filbert 1 pound granulated 

meats sugar 

4 egg-whites 

Beat the egg-whites until stiff enough to 
hold their shape when the bowl is inverted. 
Add the sugar gradually, while beating 
constantly, until all is added. Then fold 
in the filbert meats which have been ground 
very fine. Drop on a greased baking sheet 
in small mounds and bake at 350° F. for 
about ten minutes or until the cookies are 
golden brown on all sides. 

Ms. Dittmar, 2087 Inka Ave., Columbus, O. 


Chilaly Sandwich Filling 


559 Protein Calories 1978 Total Calories 

3%, pound soft mild 
cheese 

%4 teaspoonful salt 

Speck cayenne pepper 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 tablespoonfuls chop- 
ped green peppers 
2 tablespoonfuls chop- 


ped onion 2 tablespoonfuls cream 
¥% cupful canned legg~ — 
tomatoes Bread slices 


Melt the butter, add the chopped green 
peppers and onions, and cook the latter 
until tender. Then add the canned toma- 
toes which have been strained, and cook 
three minutes. Add the cheese cut fine 
and the salt and cayenne pepper. Stir 
constantly over a very slow heat until the 
cheese is melted and the mixture is smooth 


Choicest 


and creamy. Then add the cream and egg 
beaten slightly. Cook one minute longer 
while stirring. Remove, cool, and use as 
a filling between buttered slices of graham, 
rye, or white bread. 

Mrs. Asa E. Goddard, Manomet, Mass. 


Red Snappy Salad 


800 Protein Calories 2218 Total Calories 


1 can condensed tomato *%4 teaspoonful salt 
soup 3 tablespoonfuls oil 

% pound snappy cheese 4 cupfuls diced cooked 

10 green olives potatoes 

4% teaspoonful pepper Fresh celery curls 


Place the soup in a chafing dish and heat. 
Then add the cheese crumbled up fine and - 
cook slowly, while stirring constantly, until 
the cheese melts and thickens the soup. 
Add the olives stoned and chopped fine, 
together with the pepper, salt, and oil. 
Pour over the diced cooked potatoes which 
have been previously seasoned. Serve hot 
garnished with fresh celery curls. oe 

G. Roscoe Smith, Lock Box 669, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Oysters O’Brien 4 ; 
248 Protein Calories 1497 Total Calories 


10 large green peppers 1 quart oysters 

1 medium-sized onion~ % cupful butter ‘ 

1 teaspoonful salt % teaspoonful pepper 
Toast 


Reniove the tops and seeds from the 
green peppers and cut™them in one-half 
inch squares. Chop the onion fine and 
combine with the green peppers. Cook in 
double their amount of boiling, salted 
water until tender, but still uniform in 
shape. Drain, and add the oysters and 
their liquor, the oysters having been care- — 
fully cleaned. Cook over a very slow heat 
until the oysters just begin to curl around 
the edges. Then add the butter, salt, and 
pepper. Serve at once on hot, buttered 
toast. Alice I. Curtis, College Park, Md. 
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HERE is scarcely a housewife but 

serves toast in one form or another 

at the breakfast, luncheon, or tea- 

time meal. And though we may 
feel that toast holds a most humble position 
in any menu, yet unquestionably perfection 
in its making and serving enhances any 
dish. 

To some, toast means bread cut in slices 
from one-fourth to one-half an inch in 
thickness, nicely browned on both sides, 
with a center still soft and moist. Such 
toast may be prepared over hot coals, 
with an electric toaster, or with a portable 
toaster over a gas or kerosene stove. But 
whatever kind of heat is employed, it 
should be steady and not too intense, if a 
uniform brown surface on both sides is to 
be obtained. And important, too, is the 


warning that freshly toasted bread should- 


not be “piled” in serving. In so doing, 
the toast softens from the moisture that 
collects, and becomes most unpalatable. 
For this reason, a bread or sandwich tray, 
or a toast rack which allows the toast to be 
arranged in such a way that the slices 
scarcely touch each other, is excellent for 
serving toast at the table. Soft toast as 
described above, in which the moisture has 
merely been heated and not evaporated, 
has a tendency to be doughy and indi- 
gestible. This should be considered when 


serving it to children and invalids. 
_ Dry toast, or Melba toast, as it is often 
called in hotels and restaurants, is very 


and More 
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simple to prepare, is easily digested, and 
most palatable. Such toast,should always 
be served to children and invalids, and we 
might all do well to cultivate a preference 
for it. Melba toast may be prepared either 
in the oven or with an electric or gas 
toaster. More uniform results are apt to 
be secured by the oven method, but the 
process is a little longer. However, excel- 
lent Melba toast can be made with a 
toaster. First and foremost, the bread 
used should be at least one day old. Since 
the slices must be cut as near paper thin- 
ness as possible, fresh bread is not so 
suitable. Cut the bread, using a very 
sharp knife, into very thin slices, still keep- 
ing the slices uniform. Remove all the 
crusts and arrange the bread on a baking 
sheet as illustrated, placing the slices so 
that they do not touch each other. Mean- 
while preheat the baking oven to 250° F., 
placing the baking sheet on the middle 
rack. Allow the bread to dry and crisp 
in the oven for twenty to twenty-five 
minutes, at the end of which time remove 
it. It should be uniformly golden brown 
on both sides, dry, and crisp. The edges 
of the bread will have curled up slightly, 
the degree depending upon the condition of 
the bread when put in the oven. 

If a gas or kerosene toaster is being used, 
turn the flame as low as possible. Arrange 
the paper-thin slices of bread on the toaster 
and continue toasting for ten to fifteen 
minutes, turning the toast frequently 
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Toast 


until it is uniformly golden brown, dry, 
and crisp. 

If an electric toaster is used for Melba 
toast, the bread must be turned every five 
seconds to procure a satisfactory Melba 
toast. 

To cap your effort with success, serve 
the toast at once, hot, and with sweet 
butter. 

There are those who prefer dry toast 
served as water toast. To accomplish this, 
dip the slices of dry toast quickly.in boiling 
salted water, allowing one-half teaspoonful 
of salt to one cupful of boiling water. 
Spread the slices with butter and serve 
at once. 

For luncheon or tea, one may prefer to 
serve the toast in unusual shapes. For 
Toasted Triangles, cut the bread in one- 
eighth inch slices and remove the crusts. 
Then cut the bread in halves on the 
diagonal, making triangles. Toast until 
crisp and delicately browned. 

For Rolled Toast Stick, remove the end 
slice from a fresh loaf of bread. Spread 
generously with softened butter. Then 
cut thin slices crosswise of the bread, and 
remove the crusts. Then lay the slices on 
a damp cloth and roll each one, beginning 
at one corner and ending at the opposite 
corner. Put another bit of butter at the 
end to fasten the sandwiches well. Place 
the sticks on a baking sheet and toast in a 
400° F. oven until uniformly golden 
brown on all sides, turning them frequently. 
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brings to a dramatic 


ending this book of a 
man’s soul, for which a 
dead woman's vengeance 
fights a losing batile with 
a living woman's love 


HAT night we sat up in the drawing- 
room very late. She said she 
couldn’t sleep if she went to bed 
early, that the doctors advised her 

not to go to rest till she felt thoroughly 
tired. She rang and told the servants that 
they need not stay up. We would turn 
out the lights. We were all alone down- 
stairs in the big, silent house. ~ Vi, I shall 
never forget that evening—that night, 
rather. I felt enslaved and by my own 
action, felt the captive.of my. own mad- 
ness. But long ago the madness had worn 
away from me. I looked back on my in- 
sanity and could not understand it. More 
than that! I could hardly believe in it. 
And yet, of course, I knew it had been. 

That night I knew, I could not help 
knowing, that our compact implied a 
strong and persistent desire in me, the 
desire that she might die. I might try to 
pretend that it was not so. But it was so. 
It must be so. The man who loves as I 
loved must wish the obstacle to his love’s 
satisfaction removed. Poor woman! I 
pitied her with my brain. But my heart 
wanted her gone—away—out of the scene 
of life which can be so wonderful, which is 
often so abominably tragic. 

Oh, Vi, how we pay for our changes of 
soul! But how are we to help their coming 
about? That night I paid, or began to 
pay, for mine. 

Although she knew that our compact 
was this—I was to wait to marry the girl 
I loved until she died—she seemed able to 
dismiss it from her mind, and before we 
parted for the night she had extracted 
another promise from me. It was this: 
That I would come down into Surrey and 
stay with her-each week-end for the present 
She said my visits would be the only things 
she would have to look forward to, her 
only consolations. I tried—I made shift— 
did what I could to keep my freedom. 
I brought forward excuses; tentative ex- 
cuses. Her will drove right through them. 
But she pleaded, she didn’t exact. The 
result was what she intended. She always 
knew how to get results. The man always 
gave in. 

What an abominable weakling you must 
think me! What an abominable weakling 
Tam! And yet I’ll swear that ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred would have been in 
her hands what I was—obedient against 
their will. I can’t explain why to a woman, 
make a woman see why, but I believe that 
a man would understand. 

That night she leaned on my arm when 
at last we turned the lights out and went 
Upstairs. I took her to the threshold of 





The Consul and Vivian came up to Clive together. Mr. Beake held out his hand. He 
his eyes. And he knew that he was holding things up—tremendous things. He was 


Acttes the 


her room and‘ began to say good-night. 
But she made me go in for a moment. [| 
didn’t stay. I saw her take chloral that 
night. She looked at me over the wine- 
glass strangely, horribly, and said: 

“This helps me, and I want help badly 
now.” 

I stammered something. I felt awfui 
just then, guilty and a victim at the same 
time. 

“Tt’s rather dreadful if a woman has 
only chloral to cling to, isn’t it?” she said. 

The next morning I went back to Lon- 
don. But it wasn’t release. I had re- 
solved that when I went back I would go 
as a free man; I went back bound by a 
compact. I went back knowing that I 
should return on the following Saturday. 
I went back to delay our marriage. I 
went back longing for a woman to die. 

You know something of what followed. 
I had to make certain excuses to you. It 
was decided that we wouldn’t marry at 
once. There were reasons given, you re- 
member. I couldn’t give the real reason. 
The announcement of our engagement 


appeared in the papers. I had made no 
promise to her about that. 

She saw the announcement, of course. 
But she didn’t say anything about it when 
I went down to Surrey on the following 
Saturday. 

Those week-ends I spent in Surrey! Vi, 
I don’t know how to tell you of them. 
They were many. For she kept me to my 
horrible bargain, and she played up tre- 
mendously for my pity, for my sympathy. 
And I gave her all I could of both. But the 
truth was that she was not dangerously ill. 
She had never been condemned by any 
doctor. There was no more reason why 
she should die within a few months than 
why any one else, any one of us all, should 
die. There was nothing organically wrong 
with her. ‘The whole matter of her ill 
health was a comedy got up for my benefit, 
you know why. My delaying of our mar- 
riage tells you. My visits to Surrey tell 
you. 

Of course I absolutely believed that the 
comedy was stark truth. She looked and 
appeared to be ill; even very ill. And it 


felt melodramatic, and that confounded moisture would stay in 
very near saying ‘‘God bless you!” but pulled himself upin time 





Verdict 


seemed to me that she got worse as time 
went on. She had entirely given up 
society, and all her usual activities. She 
never went to London, so far as I knew. 
It seemed that she existed only for my 
visits, that they were the only things that 
brought any happiness into her doomed 
existence. 

I’ve said that she was never really ill. 
I mean by this that she was never in the 
slightest danger. But she was in an awful 
state of nerves, and she was suffering— 
she had been suffering for some time— 
from insomnia. The insomnia was genuine 
enough, and the taking of chloral was an 
effort to get the better of it. The fact that 
she was a victim of sleeplessness, and for 
a long time had been dosing herself for it, 
helped to create the illusion that she was 
dangerously ill.. You know what an effect 
sleeplessness has on a person’s looks. It 
can make a strong and organically sound 
man or woman look a wreck in a very 
short time. But insomnia doesn’t mean 
rapidly approaching and inevitable death. 

Vi, ’'d made a compact, and I meant to 


stick to it. But I hadn’t realized what the 
cumulative effect of the waiting, the pa- 
tience, the pretence—brain pretending to 
be heart, wasn’t it, reallyPp—the submission 
to the will I had long ago learned to fear 
and hate, I hadn’t realized what that would 
be. By degrees, in spite of you, I fell into 
an awful state of nervous depression. There 
was something horrible and, it seemed to 
me, despicable in waiting impatiently for 
a woman to die. I t1ied to pretend to my- 
self about that. I tried to force myself 
into genuine sympathy with her (supposed) 
suffering, to feel genuine sorrow because 
of her (supposed) approaching doom. I 
was gentle with her, kind to her, tried even 
for tenderness, the tenderness of a friend 
who pitied and longed to help. 

And—I tried! But it got on my nerves 
terribly. I hate acting, and it seems to be 
my cursed lot never to do anything else. 
I hate insincerity, and I’ve got into a situ- 
ation where the whole of my life practically 
is just one continuing lie. It began then 
in that house—the abomination of insin- 
cerity, ceaseless insincerity, for I was 
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trying to play up genuine pity and com- 
miseration for what I believed was. And 
all the time—and it became absolutely 
desperate at last—all the time I was sav- 
agely longing for freedom, and that implied 
—how could it not?—longing for the end. 

Yes, at last I longed, I seemed to ache 
with longing, for her to die. I caught my- 
self looking at her surreptitiously, Vi, after 
the interval of days when I was away from 
her in London and had been at moments 
with you, to see whether there was any 
change in her appearance, any change for 
the worse. It was abominable—I know 
that, I said so to myself—but I did it, 
couldn’t help doing it. Don’t mistake me, 
Vi, for God’s sake. I never had the hor- 
rible idea of trying to hasten the end. Such 
a thing never entered my mind. They said 
such things at my trial that—I swear to 
you that the thought of crime, that the 
impulse to crime, was never with me. But 
I did wish that she was gone, couldn’t help 
wishing it. The longer the delay, the more 
violently I wanted to be always with you, 


to have you for my own. And presently 
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I began to be afraid. Rumors reached me 
in London. I realized that my attentions 
to her, my visits to her, my apparent per- 
sistence in affection for her (in spite of my 
announced engagement to you) were 
being discussed in society. I realized 
the danger fulfilment of my contract 
might bring. 

You heard some of the rumors—I knew 
that afterward. 

She had only once spoken to me about 
my engagement to you since the announce- 
ment of it had been put in the papers. 
Then she had simply said that she had 
seen it, and that we, you and I, shouldn’t 
have very long to wait. After that she 
had never alluded to the matter again. 
She had always behaved as if things were 
as they had been before, as if I were an 
unattached man. She had never shown 
any more jealousy of you. She had 
behaved to me as if you didn’t exist, 
as if there were no woman in my life 
but herself. 

It was November. My visits to her had 
been kept up, with occasional gaps, since 
July. When I got down, I saw that she 
was looking excited and, it seemed to me, 
more vital, more alive, than usual. 

Suddenly I seemed to know that I had 
been a fool ever to come down into Sur- 
rey, that my pity for her ought never to 
have moved me to take a risk in a matter 
where you were concerned, that 
there could never be any peace, 


After the Verdict 


Vi. And I couldn’t understand how I had 
been held for so long in the grip of all the 
dark under things. Another thing, too! 
I felt suddenly released from moral—or 
was it mental?—cowardice. 

A tremendous reformation seemed to 
be worked in me then. For once I felt that 
I could see. While she was speaking, while 
I sat listening and looking at her, for the 
very first time the thought—it was a 
conviction really, like something told to 
me by a voice that couldn’t lie—came to 
me: 

“This isn’t a dying woman.” 

It startled me tremendously, as a voice 
might speaking to you suddenly when you 
felt positive that you were alone. 

“What's the matter?” I heard her 
asking. 

I said methine was the matter... I was 
confused, shaken by the announcement 
made to me—it was like that—by the 
inner voice. She didn’t insist, though I 
saw she didn’t believe. That conversation 
of ours ended there. Time was getting on. 
I went up to dress for dinner. 

When dinner was over, we went upstairs 
to a small sitting-room she had next door 
to her bedroom. She said it would be 
warmer, cosier there than in the big 
drawing-room. It was a bitterly cold and 
windy night. I sat down in front of the 
fire. She, as usual, lay down on a sofa. 


in it, ora plan. What was she up to? How 
long had we been up there? We had dined 
very late, at a quarter to nine. She liked 
to dine late, said it made the night seem 
shorter. I glanced at my watch. It was 
half-past ten. I made up my mind to speak. 
But she was still running on, talking in- 
cessantly. I realized then that she must 
be intending to prevent me from having 
my say. She must have realized that I 
wished to say something she thought she 
would prefer not to hear. She must be 
trying to head me off from it. 

I don’t know to this day, though, 
whether it was so. Anyhow this is what 
happened: 

When the man who has long hesitated 
does speak at last, I suppose there’s no 
one blunter, more brutal, than heis. The 
very hesitation behind him, with all its tor- 
menting capacity which he remembers and 
secretly resents, drives him into a brutality 
which the unhesitating man isn’t driven to. 
I had been the hesitating man often with 
her. That night I was the brutal man 
with her, I think. 

Suddenly I cut through her talk. I for- 
get what I said, but I stopped her roughly. 
I remember she looked surprised, startled, 
and her lips made a hard line which I knew 
well. 

“How much longer are you going to keep 
up this absurd pretence of being ill?” I said. 

I was looking her full in the 
face, and I saw—she was pale 








or safety, or prospect of hap- 
piness for me—or you—until I 
realized once and for all, that in 
good health or dying she was— 
must be by the circumstances of 
our case—my enemy. And my 
weakness in pity seemed to me a 
crime against you, no longer a 
virtue shown toward her. I 
realized, abruptly it seemed, that 
a great love has great duties, and 
that my desire to be gentle with 
her had caused me to fail in the 
greatest of all the duties of my 
love, strict loyalty toward you. 
Don’t misunderstand me, Vi. I 
was always loyal in my heart. 
I was thinking not of that, but 
of my acts, the outside business 
of life by which we are generally 
judged, I suppose. I realized that 
when I had confessed my love to 
you I ought to have broken en- 
tirely with her. The mere fact 
that she and I had formerly been 
what we were to each other ought 
to have kept me entirely away 
from her once you had promised 
to join your life to mine. 

I felt the indecency of my L 








EASTER. 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Sky where the white clouds stand in prayer, 


Luminous, lucent Easter sky! 
Easter fields with their vivid flare 

Of wind-tossed blossoms that dic~. 
Only to blossom again some day! 
Make us remember we’re that way, 
Brave little blossoms, sweet and gay! 
Make us remember we shall, too, 
Know, as you know the sun and dew 
Over again—know all the sweet 
Of being alive again, and meet 
As you meet the friendly blossoms near, 
Those who to us were near and dear. 


Sky, with your Easter white and blue, 
Teach us, like you, to pray! 
Blossoms of Easter, make us, too, 
As brave as you and as-gay! 





behavior. And my compassion 

just then seemed entirely made 

up of a weakness that was scarcely less 
than vicious. And, feeling all this, I 
made up my mind that this should be 
my last visit to her. Whatever she said, 
whatever she did, this must be my last 
visit to her. Compact or no compact, I 
would never risk another. My pity for 
her (supposed) condition should not pre- 
vail any longer. 

Just then all the complications, all the 
complexities, seemed to drop away. I saw 
clearly—as if far along a broad white road. 
My love led to you. My duty led to you. 
My life must be swept clean for you. I 
was steeped all at once in a great simplicity, 


She told me to smoke, I remember, and I 
lit a cigar. 

She talked more than usual that evening. 
She could talk well when she chose. I sat 
by the fire and listened to her. I heard all 
she said, but my mind was working all the 
time, Vi, on that problem—how to get at 
the truth. I had made up my mind how 
to try for it. But she was so clever that 
what succeeded with most people might 
fail with her. She was ever so much 
cleverer than I was, and had always got 
the better of me. 

Presently I was struck by the persist- 
ence of her talk. I seemed to detect effort 


|| already, but it seemed as if from 
under the pallora ghastlier, pallor 
showed itself, pushing through. 

“Pretence! I am mery, ill,” she 
said. 

“T know that you areite ane 
said. “I know you have never 
been really ill.” And I laughed. 

She sat up on the sofa and put 
her feet to the floor sharply, 
violently. 

“YT could never believe that 
you have been wishing for me 
to die. No, I could never believe 
that.”” She came nearer to me 
and added: “Don’t—don’t say. 
that! I couldn’t bear it!’ 

I realized at once the line she 
had decided to take. No ex- 
planation, no apology for the 
abominable trick she had played 
on me! No shame at being found 
out! Her clever brain had pierced 
at once to the weakest point in 
my armor. How could I ac- 
knowledge that I had been 
waiting eagerly for her to die? 
How could I attack her because 
she was not dying? How could I 
demand, as my right, that-she 
should die? 

“I know I’m a burden on you, 
Clive; but after all that’s happened be- 
tween us, all we’ve been to each other, 
don’t say "you've been counting the weeks 
and the days till I should die.” 

And then she began to cry. She seemed 
to break down. She cried—terribly. 

That was how it was to be, then! That 
was how I was to be put in the wrong. Of 
course, I saw through it. But she cried— 
and cried. Very likely the horrible fact— 
which, of course, she knew—that I had 
been waiting for her to die—helped the 
tears to come. But I swear I never saw a 
woman cry like that before. I believe she ~ 
cried for herseli— (Continued on page 266) 








“I think I got all the essence of the Bible in those days 
morning to its reading in school. They developed a sense of right and wrong in us in those days” 


PeeeN RYE ORD Says: 


‘Put the Bible Back tn School 
WHY? 


cA n 


2 T is Wrong with the Bible?” 
was the title of an article that 
appeared in the December issue 

- of this magazine, written by 

William G. Shepherd. I could have an- 

swered that question for Mr. Shepherd 

very easily, but my answer would not have 
come with much force, due to the fact that 

I am a preacher and would be expected to 

-say certain things. But the question could 
not go unanswered, so, in order to give 
more force to my answer, I said to myself, 

“T shall ask Mr. Ford what is wrong with 

the Bible.” 

Mr. Ford readily consented to an inter- 
view, for while he has a sane, balanced 
judgment on the Bible, he also has a deep 
reverence for ity particularly for the spirit 
of justice that emanates from it. 


Interview by 





DRAWN BY W. F. BERGER 


when I sat as. a boy listening cach 


“Because of what my hearing the Bible 
read in public schools did for me 


Ws aie. 


“The only thing that I can see that is 
wrong with the Bible is that it isn’t read 
enough any more, especially in the 
schools,” said Mr. Ford in so many words. 

During the early war days we ministers 
were being constantly bombarded with the 
question, “What is wrong with Chris- 
tianity?” The answer was that Chris- 
tianity was not being tried to any great 
extent anywhere; nowhere by any great 
nation; nowhere by any great industry. A 
few individuals had tried it out and had 
found it would work, but it had not been 
tried or practised by an entire community. 

Edwin Markham, the great American 
poet,said tomeat that time, and he givesme 
permission to lift his great answer from a 
personal letter to give it light in this maga- 
zine: “I hasten to assure you that Chris- 


Stidger 


tianity has not failed, for Christianity has 
nowhere been tried yet, nowhere been tried 
in a large social sense. Christianity has 
been tried by individuals, and it has been 
found to be comforting and transforming. 
But it has never been tried by any large 
group of people in any one place—never 
by a whole city, never by an entire king- 
dom, never by a whole people. It is for 
this trial that the watching angels are 
waiting.” 

So it is with the Bible: it has never been 
read enough. That is the only thing that 
is the matter with it. 

“Can you tell me the reason why it is 
not being read more, Mr. Ford?” I asked 
him, for when he speaks he usually speaks 
after careful thought, and he says no word 
of that kind in (Continued on page 240) 
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iy ir. Do you use a kitchen cabinet? 

ta 2. What make is it? 

3. How long have you had it? a 
5 4. Is the hardware in good condition? l 

4 5. Has the finish stood up well? ie O 1 G r S 

5 6. Of what material is the working surface 

3 made? Is it satisfactory? 

4 7. How high is the working surface? Is this ‘By Marion M. Mayer 


height convenient? 


8. Have the fittings, such as the flour bin, spice 


jars, etc., provediadcateteapalette ie? thick, weighing two pounds. We have selected the steak because 


the variation in color is a definite check on the cooking. The 
broilers are all preheated, and we have found that ten minutes 
is usually ample for this. The length of time for cooking depends 
upon whether a steak is preferred rare, medium, or well-done. 
We have found that in using the broiler of a gas or an electric 
range, or most of the portable broilers which we have illustrated 
here, fifteen minutes is required to produce a medium steak. 
By a medium steak we mean one which is red for not more than 
three-quarters of an ineh in the center shading toward each edge, 
first to pink, then tan, and finally toa 
brown caramel surface. The fat should 
be crisp, especially on the surface. 
The two steaks illustrated were cooked 
in a gas stove broiler different lengths 
of time. The one on the left was 
cooked fifteen minutes, while the one 
on the right was cooked ten minutes 
and would be termed a rare steak. 
Even in the photograph you can see 
a distinct difference in the variation 
of color in these two results. 

In using the broiler of a gas or 
electric range, the food should be 
placed about one-half inch below the 
flame. This is as close as possible 
without coming in contact with the 
flame. In broiling meat, such as 
steaks or chops, you should turn it 
every two minutes. The broiler should 
be hot before start- 
ing, as Lhavestated 
before, the reason 
for this being to 
sear the meat 
quickly and thus 
retain the - juices; 
and then turning it 
every two minutes 
thereafter until it 
is done produces an 
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9. Have you additional storage compartments? 


to. Do you find you need more storage space than 
is provided in the cabinet alone? 


wis 
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11. Do you find your cabinet a step-saver? 


If you will mail answers to these questions to 
us at 105 West 39th Street, New York City, we 
will send you a copy of the Institute bulletin, 
“Kitchen, Laundry, and Cleaning Equipment” 





Sara 
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ROILING is one of the 
simplest ways of prepar- 
ing delectable and easily 
digestible meats, and with 

the variety of broilers available this 
type of cookery can now be ac- ¢ 
complished on any type of range 
and stove. 

Although true broiling is ac- 
complished by direct exposure to 
the flame or heating element, there 
is a type of broiling which must be 
done on top-stove burners, which 
closely approxi- 
mates direct broil- 
ing or grilling. 

There is little 
one can say about 
temperature in 
connection with 
broiling. Time and 
the thickness of the 
material to be 
broiled are the two 
important factors. 


In testing _ broil- 
ers, whether they 
are of the direct or 
indirect type, the 
Institute uses as a 
standard a Del- 
monico steak one 
and one-half inches 


This type of broiler 
may be used 
Over gasor oil 
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evenness of cook- 
ing which you can 
get no other way. 

We know of 
nothing better to 
use in connection 
with a coal range 
than one of the 
wire broiler racks. 


Place the food close 
to the flame but 
not touching it 


The coals should be entirely red, but not 
burning with a flame. 

With a kerosene stove broiling is one type 
of cookery which has been most neglected, 
for until recently there was no satisfactory 
way of doing it. But we are happy to say 
that the housekeeper who uses a kerosene 
stove may now have just as many broiled 
steaks as her sister who uses an up-to-date 
electric or gas range. We have illustrated 
for you a number of types of portable 
broilers which are adapted to use on kero- 
sene stoves and small gas plates. The 
broiler at the top of this page consists of a 
rectangular cast-iron plate with crosswise 
corrugations leading to a trough on one 
side which carries off the grease. This 
drips into the small container which you 
see hanging on the part projecting over the 
end of the stove. The method of using 
this broiler is similar 
to broiling in an 
oven. It should be 
preheated, then 
rubbed over quickly 
with a piece of suet 
before the meat is 
put on the broiler. 
The meat should be 
turned. every two 
minutes for the rea- 
sons previously out- 
lined. This broiler 
may also be used in 
connection with a 
gas plate. 

The broiler illus- 
trated in the center 
on the same page is 
particularly designed 
for use on an oil 
stove. It consists of 
a tray which rests on 
top of the stove, a 
rack for holding the 
food to be broiled, 
and a hood-shaped 
cover: This type of 
broiler is unique. It 
is of the indirect 
type in that the 
meat is broiled by the 
circulation of heat 
aroundit,rather than 
by being directly ex- 
posed to the flame. 
The broiler must, of 




























course, be preheated for ten 
minutes. The meat must 
then be quickly placed on the 
rack under the hood so as not 
to lose any more heat than is 
absolutely necessary. The 
chief difference between this 
broiler and others is that the 
meat does not have to be 
turned. It requires a longer 
time than. other broilers— 
twenty minutes—to produce 
a medium steak. 

The portable broiler illus- 
trated on the first page is one 
which is adapted to a kero- 
sene stove or gas plate. It is 
particularly good for the per- 
son keeping house on a small 
scale—perhaps living in an 





apartment with 
only kitchenette 
facilities. It is 
made of alumi- 
num and pre- 
heats compara- 
tively rapidly. 
Six to eight min- 
utes is usually 
sufficient for 
preheating. The 
length of time 
required for 
broiling is com- 
parable with 
that of other 
broilers. 

An article on 
the use of broil- 
ers would not be 
complete with- 
out discussing 


The broiler above is 
of the portable type 
adapted to oil or gas 


The broiler at left 
is designed for use 
on an oil stove only 


fat fires. With- 
the portable type 
of broiler there is 
less chance of the 
fat taking fire be- 
cause it is not ex- 
posed to the direct 
flame. If, however, 
a fire should occur, 
the first thing to do 
is to turn off the 
gas or source of 
heat and then try 
to smother the fire 
with a pot or cover. 
A fire extinguisher 
is an excellent safe- 
guard in prevent- 
ing it from spread- 
ing. We can not 
too strongly urge 
you to keep an extinguisher on hand as a 
safety-first measure. If you do not happen 
to have an extinguisher, throwing salt on 
the fire will have a smothering effect. 

If you use a broiler oven, there are two 
definite preventive methods which will as- 
sure safety when broiling. The first is to 
cover the bottom of the drip pan with water. 
When the hot fat drops down, it will strike 
the water instead of an intensely hot broiler 
pan. This method is the less desirable of the 
two if you are broiling large steaks or other 
large quantities, because the formation of 
steam from the water will have a slight ten- 
dency to produce a stewed effect on the 
meat. With a small steak or a few chops, 
the moisture makes but little difference. 

The second suggestion is to place the 
drip pan in the bottom of the broiling oven, 
that is, as far away from the burner as 
possible. Then the food to be broiled must 
be placed at the (Continued on page 232) 
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AVE you ever 
watched the 
power com- 
pany’s  repre- 

sentative, the meter 
reader, read the meter at 
a glance and jot down the 
figures in his book while 
you skeptically wondered 
whether or not he was 
doing it accurately? The 
facility with which an 
experienced person can 
read a meter suggests 
that perhaps it is not so difficult as might 
be supposed—and it isn’t. Any one can 
read a meter accurately and quickly. As 
in most things, it is first a case of learning 
how and then practise. There is so much 
satisfaction and security in being able to 
check the meter readings that every con- 
sumer should take the trouble to learn how. 

The electricity consumed in practically 
all the homes in this country is paid for 
on the basis of readings of a meter installed 
on the consumer’s premises. The unit on 
which the cost of electricity is based is the 
kilowatt hour, which represents electrical 
energy. The meter, such as you have in 
your home, is a device for indicating the 
kilowatt hours that have been consumed 
by the lamps and appliances you use. It 
consists essentially of a rotating part, 
operated by current passing through the 
meter, that is connected by gears to a 
series of pointers which indicate values on 
suitable dials. The speed of the rotating 
part is proportional to the amount of elec- 
tricity being used: for example, if only one 
lamp is connected to the service, it will 
move slowly; if another similar lamp is 
connected, it will move twice as fast, and 
so pam Tbe kilowatt hour meter is an ex- 


i evo 


Can you read 
the meter index 
below? You will 
be able to do it 
easily if you fol- 
low the instruc- 
lions in the text 


ceptionally accurate instrument and sel- 


dom shows appreciable errors unless 
abused. As with all moving machinery 
friction plays a part with meters, tending 
to make them run slow after continued use. 
It is seldom that a meter will run fast after 
use if it was correctly regulated when 
installed. This is interesting from the 
user’s standpoint, for the chances are that 
a meter which has been in service for a long 
time will run slower than it should, which 
means that the bills will be lower. How- 
ever, with meters that have been properly 
adjusted and installed this slowing will 
hardly be appreciable in most cases. 

In about forty states regulation by law 
of public service utilities, such as gas and 
electric power companies, has been estab- 
lished. In most of these states rules have 
been adopted limiting the allowable error 
in meters so as to protect the consumer. 
In New York State the Public Service 
Commission has established a routine 
whereby consumers who believe that their 
meters are not correct may have a test 
made by the commission. If the meter is 
found to run faster than the legal limit, 
the power company pays for the test and a 
suitable adjustment is made of the con- 


CH i 
of Electricity 
for the 


S.e:k 6 ep cay 


How to Read the Meter 


By “George W. Alder,. Bean. 


sumer’s bills, but if the meter is correct or 
slow, the consumer stands the expense of 
the test. In view of the fact that the natural 
tendency of meters is to run slow after 
continued use, the power company has a 
greater interest in testing and checking the 
meters thanthe consumer. For this reason 
these companies maintain meter depart- 
ments, one of the duties 
being to make periodic 
tests and adjustments 
of consumers’ meters. 

If you find that your 
bills for electricity are 
increasing, do not suspect 
immediately that your 
meter is running fast. 
The chances are that you 
are actually using more 
current. Search for the 
unsuspected uses. Per- 
haps you have recently 
purchased a new ap- 
pliance, such as an iron, a 
grill, or a toaster, which 
may be the cause of the 
increased bills; perhaps 
you will find that lights 
have been left burning all night in the 
cellar or in closets, or have been used for 
late reading. A frequent cause of higher 
bills is traceable to longer periods of use 
of lights throughout the house because of 
the shorter days which come with winter. 
If, after you have carefully analyzed your 
uses of electricity, there still seems to be 
no adequate reason for the increased bills, 
it is then time to suspect the meter. 

The meter readings make it possible for 
you to check your bills so that clerical 
errors can easily be discovered. Make it 
a practise to read the meter regularly, 
preferably when the power company’s man 
takes his readings, and make a note of it 
with the date. Then, when your bill comes 
in, check the readings shown on it with 
your own record. The bill will show two 
readings, one being the final figure for the 
previous month and the other being for the 
current month. The difference between 
these two readings gives the energy con- 
sumed in the elapsed period. For example, 
if the final meter reading for the prior 
month was 862 and for the current month 
890, the kilowatt hours used would be 28. 
If your rate is ten cents per kilowatt hour, 
the bill should be (Continued on page 135) 





Denatured alcohol is good for 
cleaning mirrors, because it 
evaporates rapidly and does 
not work behind the glass 


The Way We Clean Windows 


At Good Housekeeping Institute 


sider window cleaning a _bugbear, 

I doubt if there is one of us who, after 
completing the task, does not feel a sense 
‘of pride and enjoyment at seeing the 
windows sparkle. 

The Institute has found chamois about 
the best type of window cleaning cloth. 
Two pieces of chamois are desirable, using 
one for washing and the other for wiping. 
While the first cost may seem high, it 
should not be considered extravagant, 
because with care chamois will last a long, 
long while. Even if it does become hard, 
it softens when put into water. Strange 
to say, the piece for drying may also be 
damp. Just try wiping the glass with a 
piece of chamois wrung very tightly 
from warm water, and notice how quickly 
it picks up the excess moisture, leaving 
an unstreaked appearance. s 

For washing the windows, usually 
nothing more than clear warm water is 
necessary. If the windows are particu- 
larly dirty, especially in the kitchen where 
there is likely to be a film of grease, a few 
drops of ammonia will facilitate the 
cleaning. A small amount of kerosene 
in the water aids in-cutting grease and 
leaves a. brilliant luster, but 
it is not very agreeable to 
use. One of the finer friction 
cleansers or pastes, or whit- 
ing moistened with a little 
water, is very effective if the 
glass is especially soiled, but 
it is often found objection- 
able because it produces a 
white dust. _ 

Denatured alcohol is good 
for cleaning glass, because it 
evaporates so rapidly and 
leaves a brilliant sheen. It 
is especially good for mirrors, 
for it reduces the chance of 
excess moisture working be- 
hind the glass and spotting it. 


[° SPITE of the fact that we all con- 


Chamois makes an excellent 
material for cleaning. Two 
pieces are desirable, one for 
washing, the other for drying 


It is also very good for hand mirrors— 
that is, if they have a silver back. It 
is not safe to use it, however, on any 
of the beautiful ivory imitations which 
are now in vogue, because it will very 
likely leave a stain on the frame which 
only the manufacturer, if any one, can 
remove by buffing. The best way of 
cleaning a hand mirror of this type 
is to use chamois and clear warm water. 








Alcohol, of course, is a rather expensive 
cleaning agent. Although it is most effec- 
tive when used concentrated, it need not 
necessarily be used that way. You can 
add a small amount to the wash water, 
just as you would use ammonia. 

Paper, especially of the tissue toweling 
type, makes a very good material for 
cleaning windows. After a rain storm, 
when the dust from the screens has 

washed against the windows, wiping 
them off first with some moistened paper 
will make the cleaning easier and keep 
the cleaning cloths in better condition 
for the rest of the windows. 

Cleaning the inside of windows at best 
is not a task which one looks forward 
to with much enjoyment, but the out- 
side is the real problem. Besides being 
hard work for the average woman, there 
is an element of danger in it. A long- 
handled brush for washing, and a squee- 
gee on a long handle for taking off 
the moisture, are helps when washing 
the windows of the first floor, if one 
lives in the suburbs. For the second 
floor we regret that we can suggest no 
better way than cleaning the outside of 
the windows by reaching from inside. 

If it is at all possible, it is 
our advice to employ a man 
who makes a business of 
doing this type of work, 
even if you have to sacrifice 
something else to do it. 

The easiest way to remove 
dried paint from windows is 
to use a sharp-edged ‘tool 
which will scrape it off. A 
putty knife such as we have 
illustrated is very good, but 
perhaps a coin would be 
closer at hand and surely will 
be just as effective. Some- 
times softening the paint 
with a commercial paint 
remover is a decided help. 


To remove old paint spots 

from a window, use any sharp- 

edged tool like the putty 

knife, which is illustrated 
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The Flonzaley Quartet, of whom James Huneker said: 


“They play more like angels than men. 
rumble-bumble of grand opera, their playing is like seeing a sudden shy violet in a gloomy wood” 





After the 


CHAMBER ACU STG 


Born Amtd Aristocratic Surroundings, Until Recently Unknown to the Man 
in the Street, This Purest Form of Music is Rapidly Overspreading America 


HAT merry and by no means 
mythical monarch, King Cole, was 
possibly the father of modern 
chamber music. At any rate, it 
is recorded of him that “he called for his 
fiddlers three,” which is another way of 
saying that he had his own string trio. 

Now, a trio of that description is a very 
pure form of chamber music, which has 
been considerably developed and varied 
since the distant days when King Cole 
ruled and reveled in Anglia. Today we 
have not merely combinations of stringed 
instruments in the form of trios and 
quartets of violin, viola, ’cello, and double 
bass, but also of wind instruments, includ- 
ing flute, oboe, clarinet, French horn, and 
bassoon. Sometimes both these classes of 
instruments are mixed, while we also have 
the piano and harp in combination with 
one or several of them. 

This is not going to be a learned or 
technical article on chamber music, but 
something should be said of its history and 
development, especially as regards this 
country, for it may be fairly claimed that 
America has made valuable and important 
contributions to this particular form of 
music in respect of both executants and 
composers. Chamber music—musica di 
camera, as the Italians were the first to 
call it—is the most aristocratic as it is the 
purest form of music. Nevertheless it can 


be and it is, as practised today, democratic. 
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By) ERO ME EL Asker 


It is aristocratic as to its origin, for it had 
its beginnings in the chambers of princes 
and nobles and wealthy patrons of music. 
It is also aristocratic in its musical form, 
for it admits of but a few chosen instru- 
ments, and then only one of each kind. 
Each instrumentalist is a soloist so far as 
his own particular part is concerned. Ina 
string quartet, for instance, the first 
violin, although quite properly regarded as 
a leader, is primus inter pares, first among 
equals. Beyond this there is no superiority. 

As to the aristocratic origin of chamber 
music, it began by royalty supporting its 
own court musicians, who performed in a 
chamber in the king’s palace. Great 
nobles and rich amateurs—using the word 
amateur here in its strict application, that 
of a lover of music—followed suit. Music 
was, however, taken up by these personages 
less as a fashionable function or pastime 
than as an art, and purely for personal 
enjoyment. The musicians were really 
paid servants in the household to which 
they were attached. Fortunately chamber 
music was not slow to develop on broader 
lines, and it is now as democratic as the 
sturdiest supporter of the Constitution 
could wish. 

Nevertheless we must be grateful to the 
noble and wealthy persons who liberally 
encouraged chamber music, as but for 
them Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, 
Beethoven, and others might never have 


contributed many of the magnificent ex- 
amples of music of this class which are now 
the common heritage. Some of the finest 
works in the literature of chamber music 
werewritten to the orderof thisor that noble 
patron or wealthy amateur. And even in 
these democratic days wealthy music lovers 
can and do give much encouragement to 
music by offering substantial prizes or 
awards for new compositions, as, for in- 
stance, Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., who by such means has brought to 
light within recent years several interesting 
works by modern composers which have 
had a first hearing at the annual Berkshire 
Chamber Music Festival. 

Which brings us quite naturally to 
America’s share in the development: of 
chamber music. Actual records are scanty. 
but the writer has found that its intro- 
duction into this country was attributed to 
certain French royalist refugees toward 1}: 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning « f 
the nineteenth century. In 1817 a ‘ceriai: 
Monsieur Beraud, father of Madame 
Chegay, who kept a seminary in New York, 
on the corner of 15th Street and Fourth 
Avenue, for young ladies of the better 
class, led a string quartet party which gave 
performances in public. In 1845 we read of 
the Hill Quartet performing at “musical” 
soirées” in New York. In 1846 the famous 
violinist Sivori visited America, and be« 
sides giving (Continued on page 229) 


‘You. will often make your 
whole meal on this soup! 


Le 
\ hy, CAMPBELL SOUP COMPA Soup for health— 
_ CAMDEN, NJ, USA: fA ie 
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Luncheon and supper are often troublesome meals to plan. 


Here is a soup so varied in its ingredients, so hearty in its nourishment 
that it makes a delicious and satisfying midday or evening meal. 


Fifteen delicious vegetables are blended in it, with stimulating beef 
broth, substantial cereals, fresh herbs and dainty 
seasoning —thirty-two different ingredients! 





Whole meal or. first course, it is delightful 
always! Order a supply from your grocer. 





Sing a song of Campbell's 
-All the work is done 

Here’s a feast of good things— 
Thirty-two in one! 
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COATS OF 
SPRINGTIME CHARM 
IRST, the tube silhouette which 
the Parisienne likes so well; then the 
swagger, belted top-coat; and, ofcourse, 
the English top-coat which swings free 
from the shoulders, 
As for fabrics — Poiret Twill is the favor- 
ed in dressy coats as well as soft light 
woolens. High colored fabrics of almost 
velvet softness— some plaids and stripes 
—prevail in the fleecy top coats. 
If you have not received your 
of The Tailored Woman Magda 
write us for it. 


No charge. 
COATS, SUITS & DRESSES by 


Qolteéx 


THE WOOLTEX COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Service for Mothers-to-be 


and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


The Spring Months 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND 
D HAPPINESS CLUB: 

Spring months, with their varying 
temperatures, are difficult ones for mothers. 
Coughs, colds, and nose and throat infections 
are common. A warm day follows a cold, 
blustery one, and you wonder how much of the 
baby’s clothing it is safe to remove, or you 
may decide to leave it all on until the poor 
baby is covered with perspiration! Has your 
baby been cared for in the early months of -his 
life in such a way that his natural resistance, 
his smoothly-working bodily processes, and 
his good skin tone prepare him to react well 
to such weather changes and to resist any 
infections to which he may be exposed? 

These are also the months when measles, 
scarlet-fever, and whooping cough are fre- 
quently seen. Very rarely do little babies 
under six months of age contract the diseases 
with a rash. For them, we dread exposure to 
whooping cough, influenza, and the common 
cold with its chances of ear complications and 
pneumonia. Because babies are so susceptible, 
keep them from actual contact with any one 
who has a cold, and out of the range of a cough- 
ing child or adult. Even when you think you 
are perfectly well, never kiss a baby on the 
mouth. Accidental infection is too dangerous 
to take a chance! 

The room temperature should be around 
60° to 65° F. The air must be fresh and in 
motion, which necessitates the use of a window 
board, or a window open top and bottom, or 
frequent airings. After the baby is two months 
old, have the room really cold at night. A 
sweater and leggings or a sleeping bag will keep 
the child warm much better than heavy bed 
coverings or blankets pinned so tightly around 
him that his movements are restricted. 

You will remember that we advise that all 
but the band with shoulder straps and diaper 
be removed during the muscle-exercise time 
each day. This is so that the skin shall be- 
come accustomed to the action of the air 
upon it and shall have a chance to react and 
become a true organ of protection to the 
body. When this is done the baby will be 
more like the Indian, who when asked how 
he could stand it to go without clothing, 
remarked, “Because I am all face!” 

When the blood is circulating freely, as in 
the vigorous exercise movements, the skin will 
feel warm to the touch, and the baby will not 
catch cold. 

Do not dress a child too warmly. Have only 
enough clothing to keep the hands and feet 
comfortably warm, with always one layer of 
part wool over abdomen and chest. Then vary 


the outer garments with the weather: 

It is a safe rule to plan for at least four hours 
outdoors each day. Always choose the hours 
when the sun is brightest, and turn the carriage 
so that while it is in the sun, the rays do not 
shine directly into the baby’s eyes. Lucky 
mothers are those who live in the country and 
have a yard or sunny piazza. 

We mothers in big cities can and do have 
just as healthy babies, but we must plan most 
carefully to do it. 

If you have not yet begun the cold splash 
over neck and chest each morning, do begin 
tomorrow. It is so simple and yet so effective 
a way of increasing resistance. Letter No. 3 
of ‘“The Baby’s First Year” describes the cold 
splash in detail. 

Foods are most important in determining 
how well we resist disease. Milk must be of a 
good quality. The juices of fruits and vege- 
tables must be added to the diet as soon as the 
child is old enough, and later, cereals and 
breads made from the whole grain. We must 
be patient as we offer each new food, and 
continue it each day until the child learns to 
like it. When he does not likej green vege- 
tables and fruits and plays with his milk 
instead of drinking it, and lives on white bread 
and jam, potatoes and candy, how can you 
expect him to be strong and healthy? 

It helps keep us in good condition to drink 
water between meals. We have to cultivate 
this habit in our children. It is usually safer 
to boil it until after the second year. 

Tonics for the child who takes cold easily 
are given only when after examination the 
physician finds some real indication for them. 
No tonic can take the place of sunshine, fresh 
air, exercise, good food, water to drink, and 
plenty of rest and sleep. 

Cod liver oil we consider a food rather than 
a medicine, and now it is given fairly regularly 
during the winter months. It is especially 
good for children with low resisting power. 

If the source of infection ties in your child’s 
own adenoids or infected tonsils, decaying 
teeth, or ear trouble, or from the absorption 
of poison from constipation, etc., then all these 
measures avail but little until the original 
cause is removed. But where there is no under- 
lying disease, these simple suggestions, when 
carefully followed, prove their worth in the 
resulting rosy cheeks, strong muscles, and 
vigorous bodies of our small sons and daughters. 


(Sefhen W lingre 





END us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed 
in a plain envelope, so that no one’ will 
know the contents. Always ask for ‘Series 
I. For the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 
come.” 


KQvuAl .LY important is the second series of 

letters to cover “‘The Baby’s First Year.” 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your 
name and address, and this series will be sent 
complete, with a cardboard cover. Address 
all requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 
West goth Street, New York City. 


Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—I1 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—H. Mayer, 907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock's 
Atlanta—t126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (near Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St., (2nd floor) 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co, 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—109 Newbury St. Cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St, (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, 0.—H. M. Horton Co, 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co, 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Chicago—! 1050 Leland (near Broadway) 
835 E, 61st St., Cor, Drexel Ave. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Boot 
Evansyille—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hail-Allen Shoe Co. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App's Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock's 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. - 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellchan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
ee ae ce Co. 
adison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware's ~ 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakiland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. (2nd floor) 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S.Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.— Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
_ Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
‘Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor. Union 
Washington—1319 F. Street (2nd floor) 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co, 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
_ Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. ~ 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 425 other cities 





Shoes 





The Cantilever Shoe 


and your Pocketbook 


Prices Are Reduced So That Many More People Can 
Enjoy Cantilever Comfort 


MERICAN women have responded with 
enthusiasm to the idea of comfort and 
flexibility in a good looking shoe. They have 
helped us to make the Cantilever Shoe an out- 
standing success. Year after year the sales of 
the Cantilever Shoe have been increasing in 
volume. To merit a still larger sales increase 
this year and to make the healthful benefits 
of these comfortable shoes available to an 
even greater number of people, we have 
substantially reduced the prices of all 
Cantilever Shoes. 


Although Cantilever Shoes are now being 
sold at a new low price level, there has been 
no change in their quality. The same fine 
leathers, excellent workmanship and remark- 
able service will continue to be distinguish- 
ing features of Cantilever Shoes. We have 
not lowered the quality. We have not 


teduced wages. We have simply lowered 


prices to such a degree 
that we believe Cantilevers 
have been made the most 
economically priced high 
grade shoes onthe market. 
It is our conviction that 
most women will appre- 
ciate economies in foot- 
wear, and that increased 
demand will justify our 
lower prices. 





Growth of 
Cantilever 


Cantilever Shoes have become successful 
because busy women really need a shoe that 
will help them. The growth of the Canti- 
lever idea has been most gratifying during 
the past four years. In 1920 Cantilevers 
were sold by sixty scattered stores. Today 
stores in five hundred and sixty-five cities are 
selling the Cantilever Shoe in ever increas- 
ing quantities. 

Happiness and better health are awaiting 
you if you have-never worn the Cantilever 
Shoe. The flexible arch of the shoe liberates 
the muscles of the foot and permits them to 
strengthen throughexercise. (It is upon the 
foot muscles that the strength of the arch 
depends.) The natural lines, the well placed 
heels and the pleasingly rounded toes all 
contribute to the wonderful comfort of the 
Cantilever. And there is gentle, restful 
support for a weak foot, too. The snug, 
flexible arch of the shoe holds the bones of 
the arch up without restricting the foot 
muscles like metal arch supports. 


Cantilever Shoes are made in attractive 
models. Thereare pretty pumps in one-strap, 
two-strap and twin-strap effects, trim oxfords 
and swagger sport shoes. Moderate heels 
in several styles add to the comfort as well 
as the good looks of Cantilevers. 


Men’s Cantilever Shoes also are reduced 
in price. 


If none of the dealers at the left is near you, write the 
manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carlton Ave., 
5 Brooklyn, N.Y., for the address of a Cantilever dealer 


who is more conveniently located. 


antilever 





Shoe 


jor Men and Women 


In using advertisements see page 4 QI 

























In the new 
home-—— 
be free from 
heatin 2 troubles 


Don’t put up with the old discom- 
forts in your new home. Your mind 
will be easy about the heat if you 
have a Minneapolis Heat Regulator. 
Day and night, month in and month 
out, it regulates your heating plant 
like a faithful janitor. 

Keeps your house at exactly the tem- 
perature you want. You set the indi- 
cator on the Minneapolis so that your 
house temperature will fall at any giv- 
en hour for the night, and rise at any 
hour for the day. All this is done 
automatically. Your house will be 
comfortably warm when you get up. 


eA INNEAPOLIS ‘ 


HeAT REGULATOR 


THE HEART OF THE HEATING PLANT 


is easily and quickly installed on any 
type of heating plant, using any fuel. 
Saves 14 to 44 on fuel. 

Branch offices in principal cities ren- 
der complete installation service. 
Elsewhere see a heating contractor. 





Booklet on Heating Efficiency 
for New Home. Builders. 
Write for our. booklet describing 
the many advantages of auto- 
matic heat control in the home 
and how it may be applied to 
any type of heating system. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR GO! 
st. 1 
2764 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 






‘Application to hot water, } 
vapor, or steam boiler 
ulustrated. 


The 
Minneapolis 
ls standard 
equipment on 
leading oil bur- } 
ners. The prin- 
ciple of the 
oil burner de- 
mands it. Ask 
if it is Minne- } 
apolis equipped 


before you buy. 


ee eee 
SEDER ERE 
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TESTED DIS COMERS 


Good Housekeeping I[ustitute 


VERY woman welcomes any help which lightens her household 
duties. Can you give her that very help? We will pay one dollar 
for every available new discovery. A stamped, addressed envelope 


secures the return of unavailable discoveries. 


Address Good House- 


keeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City, New York ~ OF ; 


When Dressmaking—In my small apart- 
ment I am obliged to use my dining-room table 
for the purpose of cutting out my clothes pat- 
terns. I have found it practical to keep my 
quilted silence-cloth on the table while cutting. 
it prevents the surface of the table from be- 
coming scratched by pins, scissors, etc. It 
holds the materials to be cut nicely in place— 
they do not slip as on a polished surface. Pins 
do not roll to the floor, as they can be stuck 
conveniently in the silence-cloth. Finally, 
when the cutting is finished, any little scraps 
may be swept off with a whiskbroom, saving 
the labor of picking them up from the floor. 

Miss M.A., N. J. 


A Hat Coverall—One of the convenient 
accessories to a traveler’s comfort is a black 
silkoline cover in the shape of a bag, large 
enough to slip the hat in easily, and closed at 
the top with a silk cord run through the hem. 

Mrs. P. D.S., Ia. 


A Use for Rubber Bands—I wonder how 
many women have learned how useful little 
rubber bands, such as may be bought at any 
stationery store for a few cents a hundred, can 
be in a kitchen? I keep a small tray of them 
in my kitchen cabinet and use them to displace 
the bungling string that must be cut and tied. 
They keep the oiled paper in place on the con- 
tainers in the children’s lunch boxes, and on 
jelly glasses. Doubled, they close the top of a 
paper bag as effectively as, and much more con- 
veniently than a piece of string. They are fine 
for holding the wrappings on smali parcels. 
Their uses are manifold. Mrs. M. H. A., Colo. 


When Entertaining At Luncheon—I am 
president of a large woman’s society, and in 
order to have a good attendance at our execu- 
tive board meetings, when important business 
must be settled, I invite the ladies to luncheon. 
They felt it was too much work for me, as I do 
not keep help, so I tried the following plan 
which they all thoroughly enjoyed, and several 
carried out the same plan in serving their 
Christmas and New Year’s dinners. I pass it 
on to you. At each cover at the table, I placed 
anumber. If there were four courses, I placed 
numbers one, two, three, four, and one, two, 
three, four, etc. all around the table. After the 
first course was finished, I asked the ladies who 
had number one to remove the dishes and bring 
in the next course. After each course, those 
holding the next number cleared away and 
brought in the next course. I superintended 
each course, and though I did not intend them 
to, they stacked the dishes, and when they left, 
all I had to do was to wash them. Those hold- 
ing the last number removed everything but 
the tablecloth and centerpiece. The luncheon 
was a huge success, and every one seemed to 
feel so much more comfortable and at home. 

Mrs. B. E. O.,.N. Y. 


Oilcloth Cover For Telephone Book—A 
best seller for bazaars is a black oilcloth cover 
for a city telephone book. These render incon- 
spicuous a large, unsightly, but necessary 
object and may be lined with sateen and deco- 
rated with small bright conventional designs, 
or with wool embroidery, or simply left plain. 

Mrs. S. N. F., Wise. 


a 


The Bazaar Booth—The first booth fo sell’ 
out at a recent bazaar was the underwear’ 
booth. Each member of the society was asked: — 
to contribute one piece. Much of it was simply. 
made and eagerly bought at a price below what’ 
the stores were charging, yet at a profit to the 
donor. Mrs. S. N. F., Wise. 


The Children’s Toys—I found that my 
children were always dropping the strings at- 
tached to toys that they pull. So we tie a but- 
ton on the end of each string now, which gives 
them something to hold. 

Mrs. J. D. W., Nebr. 


A New Use for Tweezers—I keep in my 
kitchen a pair of tweezers which have a broad 
base rather than the kind that are sharp. I 
use these tweezers for removing small pin 
feathers in chickens. I find this a success, as 
the feather comes out with one draw. . 

Mrs. R.S. W., Miss. 


When Traveling —When packing your trav- 
eling bag for’a night on a sleeper, take along 
a tube of good shaving soap instead of the usual 
cake of soap. Besides not having the wet cake 
of soap to replace in your bag, you will find the 
shaving soap lathers and cleanses so much 
better in hard water It is also excellent for a 
hard water bath. Mrs. O. R., O. 


A Baby’s Bath Table—I have found a 
kitchen service wagon very practical for use as 
my baby’s bath table. On the lower tray I 
keep all the toilet articles and use the upper 
one to bathe the baby on. When finished, I 
wheel the wagon into the closet, and my room 
is not upset, yet everything is ready for the 
next morning, when I again give the baby her 
bath. I think this suggestion should be of 
value to many women who live in small houses 
or apartments. MrsofteNdss Nile 


When Preparing Meals For Children— 
Considerable time can be saved in preparing 
meals for children and invalids if a quantity of 
chocolate sirup is made up and kept ready 
for use. One teaspoonful added to a cup of 
warm milk will make a good drink for the little 
folks these frosty mornings. To make the 
sirup, melt two squares of chocolate in the top 
of a double-boiler, and add three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful of’ salt, and 
two cupfuls of boiling water. Simmer over the 
direct heat for thirty minutes. : 

Mrs. A. O. R., Mass. 

Eprror’s Note: If cocoa is being served to 
a child, heat the milk in the top of a double- 
boiler only to serving temperature. 


To Keep Lemons Fresh—Keep your lem- 
ons in a glass fruit jar, screwing the top on 
tight. Your lemons will be fresh and ready to 
use at any time. Mrs. A. R. McG., Fla. 


Toasted Coconut—Does every one know 
how to make toasted coconut? Put the 
shredded coconut in a pie pan under the heat 
of the oven. Watch it carefully and stir fre- 
quently. When golden brown in color, remove, 
cool, and roll on a bread-board with the rolling 


pin until as fine as desired. 
Mrs. W. T. W., Cal. 





indicate character ? 


Consider Fels-Naptha! Carefully packed in a convenient 
ten-bar carton. Its neat and trim wrapper covers a clean-cut 
bar, uniform in its beautiful golden color. You just feel by 
its looks that Fels-Naptha is more than soap, and able to do 
more. And it is! 


Fels-Naptha puts deeper cleanliness into clothes—a safe, 
healthful cleanliness: 


Fels-Naptha lifts the burden ot washday—it saves hours 
of back-breaking rubbing. 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap 
and naptha. The exclusive blending of real naptha and 
splendid soap gives Fels-Naptha a character that means cleaner 
clothes with lighter work—and that spells better health. 


In all your housekeeping experience you will find that 
nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. 


Give Fels-Naptha its place in your home. Buy a “golden 
bar’ at your grocer’s. Begin today to enjoy its benefits! 


PROVE the greater cleansing value of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 





Smell the real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha 


It is easy to get clothes clean 
with Fels-Naptha. Wet the 
clothes, soap them, roll up, 
soak half an hour or longer, 
tub the extra-soiled parts, 
then rinse. Whether you 
boil clothes or not is a 
matter of your own choice. 
Fels-Naptha makes clothes 
thoroughly clean in water 
of any temperature. 


ee 1 S-~-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR °: 


In using advertisements see page 4 


924, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 
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TA outst MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 
wrapped in pure tin 


foil. Delicious as 
sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful food-con- 
fection for the entire 
family. Tempting to 
the last piece. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send * 


satan 


H. O. Wizpur & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pas 
Makers of Wilbur's Cocoa. 


* rave MARK REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
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Questions ccencerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Almost the Same 


Will you kindly tell 
me the relative value of 
fresh and dried milk? 
Can they be used indis- 
criminately in cooking? 
That is, would you advise 
the use of milk powder 
when fresh milk is pro- 
curable? 


RE. N. J. 

If powdered milk is 
cheaper, unit for unit, 
in food value than fresh 
milk for cooking pur- 
poses, it is just as valu- 
able with one possible 
exception. The vitamin 
which protects against 
scurvy is easily de- 
stroyed by drying and 
heating, and foods prepared with powdered 
milk are not quite so protective against scurvy 
as if fresh milk were used. The reason of this is 
that the fresh milk in the interior of the loaf 
does not suffer a total destruction of its anti- 
scorbutic element. In other forms of cooking, 
the two kinds of milk are of equal value. Milk 
powder, especially where long shipping dis- 
tances are required, is a cheaper product than 
an equivalent amount of whole milk. 


It All Depends 


I should like to know the composition of 
weiners or hot dogs. Why are they so unwhole- 


some? _A. S., Mo. 


I was not aware that canines of high calorific 
index, otherwise known, outside of Boston, as 
“hot dogs,” were unwholesome. I eat them 
frequently myself with great gusto, and suffer 
no ill effects. I they are made from unwhole- 
some meat or in an unsanitary manner, they 
are, of course, to be avoided, but if they are 
made from inspected meat and in a sanitary 
way, they are just as wholesome as any other 
meat of the same variety and the same quality. 
I intend to take the chances, and at the very 
next opportunity, when I am hungry, I am 
going to order “‘hot dogs.” 


The Wonder Is He Lived So Long 


I lately had a patient, Mr. B., who died four 
days after pneumonia developed. I nursed him 
during his last illness. His wife told me she 
found over 1000 empty bottles of Bromo Seltzer 
in the stable. Mr. B. had taken the contents of 
all these empty bottles, but over how long a 
period I do not know. In his younger years he 
used whiskey, but not much since they had 
been living in their present locality where they 
had resided for fourteen years. Do you think 
he would have had a better chance of getting 
over the pneumonia if he had never taken any 
Bromo Seltzer? Te Fe ey 


Bromo Seltzer is described in the book en- 
titled “Nostrum and Quackery” on page 499. 

According to this authority its active con- 
stituent consists of a little over ten parts of 
Potassium Bromide, a little over four and one- 
half parts of Acetanilid, and a little over one 
part of Caffein. Such drugs as Acetanilid are 
used very extensively in the so-called “head- 
ache remedies.” Statistics printed on page 495 
of the book referred to above show grr cases 
of poisoning, 29 deaths, and 144 addicts to its 
habitual use. The continued use of Potassium 
Bromide is also of very great detriment to the 
health and welfare of its users. The use of free 
caffein in prescriptions is also the cause of 
many disorders, particularly due to wakeful- 


for Longer Life. 


p= WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” ‘“Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,’ and ‘Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire’ designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


ness. The composition 
of Bromo Seltzer, there- 
fore, does not commend 
itself as an article to 
promote vitality or in- 
crease resistance to dis- 
ease. It would be only 
a prophecy or a guess, 
in such a deadly disease 
as pneumonia, toascribe 
the death of the patient 
wholly to the habitual 
use of Bromo Seltzer. 
In general, I would say 
that such use was en- 
tirely undesirable. 


These 


All those inter- 


Have as Many as 
Possible 


Will you kindly tell me whether, in your 
Opinion, it is harmful to have a large number 
of potted plants in a schoolroom. 


Mrs. H. C. S., Idaho 


The larger the number of potted plants you 
can get in a schoolroom, the better for the boys 
and girls. By daylight the plants take up the 
carbon dioxid which the children expel from 
their lungs, and at night they give off pure 
oxygen. Both these processes help to purify 
the atmosphere of a room. In addition to this, 
we should not forget the artistic effect upon 
the children. Children who live in the midst 
of plants and flowers acquire a love of nature 
which many city childrén never have a chance 
to experience. 


A Changing Formula 


I am interested in reading your page in 
Good’ Housekeeping. I would like to know 
your opinion of Marmola Tablets for reducing 
the weight. Have heard them highly recom- 
mended for that purpose, but am a little skep- 
tical about trying them. W. S., Calif. 


Marmola is described in the book entitled 
“Nostrum and Quackery,” published by the 
American Medical Association, page 388. It 
is there stated to contain thyroid gland, 
phenolphthalein, powdered bladderwrack with 
a trace of oil of peppermint. It is also stated 
that since the original analysis was made the 
composition of Marmola seems to have been 
changed. The principal change appears to be 
in leaving out the thyroid extract and the 
addition of cascara. Its virtue, therefore, de- 
pends almost entirely on its activity as a 
purgative. 


Not A Good Idea 


I would like your opinion of the question of 
drinking lemon juice in water for the purpose of 
reducing. In an article on the subject which I 
read recently, it was said to take the juice of one 
lemon in a glass of water every morning before 


breakfast. Es«S:; Need 


I do not approve of putting lemon juice into 
an empty stomach. Lemon juice contains 
a great amount of citric acid. In moderate 
amounts it is a wholesome product, and 
especially when the stomach has food in it. 
Putting citric acid into an empty stomach 
tends to impair its digestive properties and 
diminish the desire for food. If it has any 
effect in reducing weight, it is by interfering 
with digestion and making you at least tem- 
porarily ill. It is far wiser, in my opinion, to 
follow the directions in my leaflet for reducing 
weight. 
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Another Home-Cleaning Triumph 


For The Hoover “BEATS. . 5 
leans,’? and what other cleaner 
that does g// these essential things ? 


as it Sweeps, as it 
do you know of 


And now, if you own 
further benefit of using 


The most remarkable set 
of air-cleaning attachments ever devised 


With these new 
draperies, and dust the fixtures and furnishings of 


a Hoover, you can enjoy the 


«TYow ll be amazed at the force of air which flows 
through these new attachments. Newly designed 
joints, without obstructing shoulders, allow free passage 
to Hoover POWerful suction. 


And another thing! Even their use has been simpli- 
fied! With one combined cleaning tool—the nozzle- 
brush—yoy can brush loose and suction away the dirt 
from almost every conceivable resting place. 


As an example of the completeness of these new 
attachments, this nozzle-brush js encircled with 4 
heavy rubber bumper that it may not mar any highly 
polished woodwork, 


You’ ll want to see these new attachments, and there’ s 
no better place than in your home. Any Authorized 
Hoover Dealer will gladly demonstrate them. 


Though their Cost is almost unbelievably low, it will 
be divided into monthly payments if you so desire, 


» NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover js also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


* 


as it Sweeps 


aS it Cleans 


In using advertisements See page 4 


Women who LL oithy 
eat soft food# © 
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AINTY FOODS are the natural 

choice of dainty women. And 
yet, these soft, delicious creations 
you are so fond of—has it ever 
occurred to you that, to your teeth 
and gums, they are a real and con- 
stant menace? 


Don’t let your toothbrush 
“show pink” 
For these soft, creamy foods of civiliza- 
tion cheat our teeth and gums of that 
exercise and stimulation which, through 
the use of simple, coarse food, nature once 
provided. 


And today, as never before, the profes- 
sion is aroused to the need for fighting 
that class of tooth troubles due to softened, 
bleeding and receding gums. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is one weapon that 
is used and prescribed by thousands of the 
foremost consultants. Many have written 
us that, in stubborn cases, they direct a 
gum massage with Ipana after the regular 
brushing with Ipana. For Ipana, because 
of the presence of ziratol, a recognized 
hemostatic, has a specific virtue in healing 
bleeding gums and in keeping them sound 
and healthy. 


Send for a trial tube 


Ipana cleanses safely and thoroughly, too. 
And its clean flavor and delicious taste 
will pleasantly surprise you. 


ae 


In generous tubes, 










Bristol- atall drug and 
Myers department 
Co. stores—50c. 
40 Rector St. 

New York, 

NEG 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part, 
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CH DOWER 
SHOWER 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


OUTHERN France! The romantic prov- 
ince of old Provence! From Avignon, 
on the banks of the River Rhone, Elaine 

sends suggestions for brides’ showers that 
incorporate some quaint French customs. 

No Frenchman will marry a maiden, be she 
fair or homely, rich or poor, until her parents 
have settled a sum of money on her, or until 
she has saved it up for herself! 

Although, on first thought, the idea of a 
French bridegroom’s demanding a dowry with 
a bride seems strange, on second thought the 
dot, as the French call it, does not seem so one- 
sided. In France, few women earn money, 
and as all the money is earned by the men, the 
father of a bride furnishing a dowry is in reality 
but passing the money from one man to 
another, the women having done nothing to 
earn it. The bridegroom, in his turn, is ex- 
pected to furnish his daughters with a similar 
dowry. 

If the woman does earn money, she is 
expected to save part of it for her dowry, and 
even the little servant girls must save their 
dowry before they can be married. 


Along with the privilege of furnishing the 
dowry, French parents exercise the privilege 
of selecting the bridegroom or bride, and the 
young people are hardly seen, much less heard, . 
in the arrangement. 

Some of the French atmosphere is brought 
into the suggestions for the French Dower 
Bride’s Shower, without taking away our own 
much cherished shower customs. The sug- 
gestions are suitable for use at a bride’s shower 
luncheon, tea, or card party, and contain 
instructions for making a drum-shaped, crépe- 
paper container for the presents, gold on one ~ 
side and silver on the other, in charming replica - 
of real French francs; instructions for making 
centerpiece and powder-puff favors of the 
amusing French “old maid bonnets” with 
original verses; as well as miscellaneous rice 
menu suggestions. The instructions also 
contain an idea for adapting the shower to an 
Announcement Party. 

To secure instructions for the French 
Dower Bride’s Shower send roc in stamps to 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 


From Gay Madrid Elaine Sent 
This Spanish Party sa 


HE Spanish Party gives a glimpse of 

sunny Spain, where every one is happy, 

and not even the poor are sad; a glint of 
gay Castilian costumes, a burst of Spanish 
sound—for our readers will remember that 
Goop HovuseKEEPING has sent Elaine to 
Europe to report on how the people of other 
lands amuse themselves. 

On receipt of ten cents in stamps, Spanish 
suggestions adaptable to a card party, a 
luncheon, or a tea will be sent. These include 
invitations in Spanish with Spanish-English 
vocabulary attached; Castle in Spain deco- 
rations; original verses bringing in quaint 


Spanish costumes, anda Spanish bull-fight game. 

In addition to the Bride’s Shower and 
Spanish Party, the following suggestions, 
adaptable to any seasonable entertaining, will 
be sent upon receipt of ten cents in stamps 
for each party: 

Frozen-Heart Party; Bridge Parties, Formal 
and Informal; All Ireland Party; Colonial 
Dance or Party; Children’s Song of the Nations 
Party; and stunts from the Hallowe’en Caul- 
dron Dance. 

All orders for parties should be sent to 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING, 119 W. 4oth Street, New York City. 


CWhat one of Societys twelve most beautiful 


women says about the care of the skin 


“The woman who achieves loveliness must be ex- 
quisite at all times. Her skin should be so perfectly 
cared for that every situation finds it the same— 
smooth and transparently clear—unlined by fatigue, 
showing no trace of exposure. And this I believe 
any woman can accomplish with the careful use of 
Pond’s Two Creams. The skin responds instantly 
to their delicious texture and fragrance.” 


Gite [ea 


Or course if one did nothing but re- 
cline upon a chaise longue in a foam of 
Venise lace and chiffon, such terms as 
fatigue and exposure would beunknown. 





But the woman who is active in 
society leads a life that is as active and vigorous and 
often more wearing than that of the housewife or pro- 
fessional woman. Moreover she is invariably an enthu- 
siastic sportswoman and a strenuous day of skating, 
riding, or golf is often followed by a night of dancing, 


But sports and late hours combine in an insidious 
attack upon woman’s dearest possession—her com- 
plexion. 

For wind and sun are bound to dry and coarsen the 

skin and post-midnight dancing will show next morning 
in faint lines of fatigue. 


But—“‘exquisite at all times” is the society woman’s 
code, as Mrs. Biddle Duke says. And exquisite at all 
times she is. For long ago she discovered a sure and 
simple method of skin care that keeps her skin as clear 
and fresh and delicate as society has always demanded. 


Exquisite women use this Method 


Pond’s Cold Cream for cleansing—is a deliciously soft 
pure cream that not only cleanses the skin thoroughly, 
but restores its natural satin suppleness. Dip your fin- 
gers into its fragrant softness and rub an ample amount 
on your face and neck. The fine oil in it sinks deep into 
the pores to dislodge all of the dirt, excess natural oil, 
and powder that invisibly clog those tiny cells. Now 
wipe it off with a soft cloth and don’t be ashamed if the 
cloth is black. Do this twice. How 
clean your skin is, how soft and 
_ velvety and above all how fine! 
That is because the tiny pores now 
have a chance to breathe and func- 
tion normally. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream is now 
smoothed on. This light delicate 
cream is used after every skin 
cleansing, leaving a new fresh love- 
liness that prepares your skin per- 
fectly for the necessary finish of 
powder. Smooth on only a little. 


SPST 





POND’S TWO CREAMS USED 
BY WOMEN WHO WANT TO 
BE EXQUISITE AT ALL TIMES 





From a portrait by Neysa McMein 
z 
cAtRs. BIDDLE DUKE 


As Miss Cordelia Biddle of Philadelphia, young Mrs. Duke 
began her social life against the brilliant background of one 
of America’s most exclusive families. She is one of the 
most prominent and most admired of the younger women of 
society. Her captivating personality is coupled with a beauty 
that made Neysa McMein choose her as one of the twelve 
most beautiful women in America. 


There’s a pearly glow to your whole face—and how 
extraordinarily young you’re looking! The powder will 
go on more smoothly than ever and will last almost 
indefinitely. 

Remember, that transparent clearness for which the 
fashionable woman is distinguished is the result of 
daily care. Begin this method at once, the method that 
the younger women in society depend on, and you will 
see the same loveliness reflected in your own 
mirror. Pond’s Two Creams may be had 
at all drug and department stores. The 
Pond’s Extract Company. 


Generous tubes— mail coupon with roc today 


| Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory 
1 tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs. : 
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The NEW Small 
Lisk Roaster 


for every day use 


HIS new “O” size will solve your 

daily cooking problems as easily as 
your large Lisk Roaster does on Thanks- 
giving and other holiday occasions. 


It is designed to give you maximum ser- 
vice, being large enough for fowl or roasts 
up to 7 or 8 pounds. It will also cook 
vegetables and bake fish. 


You will soon prize it as your most use- 
ful utensil. 


It is splendidly adapted for use in 
apartment house stoves, fitting 
nicely in an oven 11 inches wide, 
1234 inches deep, and 7 inches 


high. 


The self-basting feature saves your time 
and lightens your work. There is nothing 
to watch but the clock. A few moments 
before the clock says, “Done,” open the 
aluminum (non-rusting) dampers and the 
roast will be most attractively and evenly 
browned. Think of the many things you 
can do in the time that is wasted roast- 
ing and basting the old-fashioned way. 


The Lisk Roaster consists of cover, tray 
and bottom, all seamless drawn steel, with 
rounded corners, and beautifully “Better 
Quality” enameled in Turquoise Blue or 
Imperial Gray. Six sizes, for roasts up to 
twenty-six pounds. Also two sizes made 
of aluminum. 

Over two million in use in American Homes. 


“Run no Risk—Be Sure it’s Lisk” 
Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

* 












Makers of Lisk ‘‘ Better Quality” = 
Enameled Ware and the new Lisk Ye \) 
Enameled Coffee Percolator =) 
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CARE of the HANDS 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


2 ait te 


the daintiness of one’s appearance than 
unkempt, neglected, carelessly groomed 
hands and nails. If is true that nothing can be 
done to change the character of the hands, but 
much can be done to beautify them and to 
make them one of the most distinctive marks 
of attractiveness. 
The contour of the hand can be changed to a 
certain degree through hand exercises which 


Pinca is nothing that detracts more from 


involve not only the hand itself but also the 


fingers and joints. While joints which have 
become enlarged can not, as a rule, be brought 
back to their natural shape, they may be made 
more flexible through exercises and proper care. 

No hand can express delicacy or refinement 
if the nails are neglected, and attention should 
be given to the care of the nails each day just 
as consistently as to other details of the toilet 
and daintiness of appearance. 

The proper care of the hands should include 
exercises for relaxation and _ flexibility,’ with 
manipulative movements about the joints to 
prevent stiffness and to aid in preventing 
chalky deposits from settling there—especially 
if there is any tendency to rheumatic or gouty 
conditions. 

During the early spring days the hands are 
exposed more or less to the cold, and a good 
hand lotion should be used to keep the skin 
from chapping or becoming rough and to keep 
the hands white. If the skin is inclined to be 
dry, use a soap free from alkali—preferably an 
oily soap—and above all, avoid cheap, highly 
perfumed soaps. When the hands are chapped, 
a little almond meal is better to use for cleans- 
ing purposes than soap, as it is not so drying 
to the skin, 

The nails as well as the hands may be 
molded into lines of beauty and the ugliest 
nails made to look attractive. Nails that are 
kept thoroughly cleansed from dirt, symmet- 
rically trimmed, and with 
the cuticle about them 
unbroken and smooth, be- 
speak both daintiness of 
natureand careful training 
in the small details— 
whether pertainingto busi- 
ness or beauty. 

While manicuring is an 
art in itself, every woman 
and girl should under- 
stand the art sufficiently 
to care for her nails her- 
self if necessity requires 
her to do so. 

With the following sim- 





ple outfit on hand, there is no reason why 
the busiest person in the world can not have 
dainty, well-kept nails: 

A thin file, steel scissors, soft, pliable buffer, 
orange-wood sticks, emery boards, nail-brush, 
small pumice stone, unscented soap, a good 
hand lotion or cold cream, nail polish, and, in 
case the skin is discolored or stained under the 
nails, a little peroxide of hydrogen to serve 
as a bleach. 

To keep the hands soft and white, first wash 
thoroughly in warm water, using either almond 
meal or an oily soap. Dry with a soft towel, at 
the same time gently pushing back with the ~ 
towel the skin which has grown up around the 
base of each nail. Then anoint both the hands 
and arms with sweet oil or a good nourishing 
cream, rubbing them until thoroughly covered 
with the cream, and especially rubbing the 
cream well into the elbows to prevent the skin 
there from becoming wrinkled, hard, or dis- 
colored. Remove with a soft towel any cream 
not absorbed. 

Twist a little absorbent cotton around the 
pointed end of an orange-wood stick to remove 
any foreign matter under the nails. Wet the 
cotton with water or, if there are stains, with 
peroxide of hydrogen. 

When filing the nails, do not file them deep 
down the sides. Let the nails grow high on the 
sides and then round them off, following the 
outline of each finger. When the filing is com- 
pleted, rinse the hands in cold water and dry 
them, gently pushing the cuticle back with the 
towel, never with anything hard. 

Rub a little vaseline, cold cream, or sweet 
oil into the nails before applying the polish. 
Either nail paste or polish in cake form may be 
used, and a few strokes with the buffer will give 
the desired polish. Remember that a very — 
high polish is not desirable or attractive. 

I have not mentioned the use of the scissors. 
They should not be used 
to cut the nails or cuticle, 
but only to remove ragged 
bits of cuticle or to make 
the corners of the nails 
smooth. The emery boards 
should be used to smooth ~ 
the edges of the nails after 
the filing hasbeen finished. 
Scrub the nails.with the 
nail-brush when the hands 
are washed, and use the 
pumice stone to remove 
ink stains, rough or cal- 
loused spots, or unsightly 
marks from the nands. 


Ten $5022 prizes 
for the best recipes 


reader of this magazine should 
take pride in entering. The Borden 
Recipe Club offers ten $50.00 prizes 
for the best recipe using evaporated 
milk in each of the following classes: 


SOUPS, chowders, etc. 


SAUCES (for fish, meats, vege- 
tables, etc.) 


VEGETABLE DISHES 

ENTREES (meats, fish, cheese) 

EGG DISHES 

QUICK BREADS (muffins, 
rolls, buns, etc.) 


FROZEN DESSERTS (ices, 


mousses, ice creams) 
PUDDINGS 
PASTRIES (tarts, pies, cream 
puffs, etc.) 
CAKE (cookies, crullers, drop 


cakes, layer cake, etc.) 


This contest is open to every woman, and 
gives all of you an equal opportunity to win. 
The cake specialist has just as much chance as 
the omelet specialist. The housewife who can 
make marvelous cinnamon buns is as likely to 
get $50.00 as the housewife from the pie belt 
who knows the secret of pie-making. 


Please send in only your specialty. 


The contest has been arranged for this very 
purpose—to give each one a chance 
to show her best. Your entry need * 
notbe fancy, but it should be flavory, 
appetizing, delicious—and at the 
same time practical. That is really 
the secret of good cooking—to make 


everyday dishes fit for a king! 


The contest closes on June 15th. 
Send your recipe to the Secretary 


ERE is a recipe contest every “Ss, 
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of the Recipe Club, Borden Company, 
211 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Do not send samples—only the 


recipe. 


The Borden Recipe Club, sponsor for thi: 
interesting contest, was organized several years 
ago for the exchange of recipes. 


The club has grown tremendously because 
it offers its members a unique service. 
Through the club you have an opportunity 
to get all kinds of recipes and household 

information free. The initial club fee is 25 
cents which makes you a member for 2 years. 
The Borden Recipe Album, containing prize 
winners from previous contests, is sent you at 
once, and from time to time bulletins concern- 
ing club news and activities are also sent. 


Altogether you get a great deal more than 
25 cents’ worth of good out of the club, and 
at the same time you learn the practical ad- 
vantages of using Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 
For evaporated milk is a practical household 
aid, a modern cooking convenience you should 
not overlook. It is pure whole milk, and 
nothing else. When you add an equal part 
of water you have milk, for use wherever the 
recipe calls for milk. Use Borden’s in all your 
cooking, and learn for yourself why millions 
of housewives have accepted it as the most 


convenient form of cooking milk. 


Join the Recipe Club 
today — Use this 


coupon— 
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Her habit of measuring time in terms 
of dollars gives the woman in business 
keen insight into the true value of a 
Ford closed car for her personal use. 


This car enables her to conserve min- 
utes, to expedite her affairs, to widen 
the scope of her activities. Its low 


TUDOR SEDAN, $590 FORDOR SEDAN, $685 








first cost, long life and inexpensive 
operation and upkeep convince her 
that it is a sound investment value. 


And it is such a pleasant car to drive 
that it transforms the business call 
which might be an interruption into 
an enjoyable episode of her busy day. 


COUPE, $525 (All prices f. o. b. Detroit) 
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The Coming of Amos 
; (Continued from page 39) 


out, I managed to escape. I don’t think ?m 
popular with Alvaro Obregon. But all that’s 
another story. Anyhow, it would be a long 
hunt from Buenos Aires to the Mexican 
border.” 

I laughed. ‘But suppose the chase did take 
you to Mexico?” 

“My job’s my job,” said he, “and I go 
wherever it takes me.” 

Here was the true gentleman adventurer, 
selling his sword to anybody, but once that 
sword sold, faithful to death. No wonder, 
as Cardew said, he was out of a job in this war- 
weary world. Anyhow, he was the ideal com- 
panion for Amos. 

We came to the question of extra fees. He 
suggested a figure. 

“Vou’re a crazy lunatic,” said I. 

He drew himself up. “I don’t think it’s 
exorbitant.” 

“Vou’re crazier than ever,’ I retorted. 
“This is a commercial age, and you have a 
commercial value which you don’t seem to ap- 
-preciate. Take up your pen and write twice 
the sum, and we’ll begin to meet on the plane 
of sanity.” 

“Ym in your hands,” he said, lifting his 
broad shoulders. ‘‘Whatever-you say goes. 
It’s nothing to do with me.” 

At first, I thought him a fool. But then I 
reflected. What standard of values can there 
be whereby shall be appraised the soul of an 
artist or the honor of a soldier? 


HE upshot of the whole matter was that 

Amos, Bendyke duce and auspice Hamilton, 
sailed for Buenos Aires a fortnight later. My 
friend at New Scotland Yard had provided 
Bendyke Hamilton with an introduction to the 
police authorities in the Argentine Republic, 
and Dorothea had selected a kit for Amos 
which should suffice him for every zone of 
latitude from the equator to the North Pole. 
The amount he had to pay for excess luggage 
was fantastic. Amos, always meek before 
Dorothea, submitted gracefully. Trust a 
woman to know what was best for a man, said 
he. Triple ass, I thought, why don’t you see 
that it’s best for you to rub on your superficial 
uncouthness, get your alert mind into training, 
and marry Dorothea, who is seriously in love 
with you after the silly way of young women 
of all the centuries? But these things can’t be 
said. 

We saw him off at Southampton, where he 
took grateful and grinning leave of us. He was 
convinced that once in Buenos Aires—where 
and what it was he had but a foggy idea—he 
would meet his enemy, and in that wild and 
lawless land he would catch him by the neck 
and squeeze the Princess Nadia’s letters out 
of his throat. Of our Machiavellian scheme of 
incidental education he suspected nothing. His 
boyish heart beat with the sense of great ad- 
venture. The cosmopolitan crowd on the rest- 
less decks, the dark, melting eyes of the South 
American women, the soft, slithering Spanish 
talk heard on all sides, the swell of the sea- 
going ship, the multitudinous confusion of 
luggage-laden porters, the little band of horizon 
out of Southampton waters, which he would 
cfoss into unknown seas—all stirred his young 
blood and caused him to laugh foolishly and 
wring our hands. Only once did he freeze into 
seriousness, and that was when Dorothea asked 
him, 

“When you do bring home Ramon Garcia’s 
head on a charger, what are you going to do 
with it?” 

“T don’t want to kill the feller,” said he. 
“God forbid!” ; 

Dorothea began to laugh, then she began to 
choke, and then she began to cry, and swiftly 
-she rushed to the taffrail and buried her face 
in her arms. To compassionate passers-by she 
was the picture of woman parting from sweet- 
heart or husband. Amos stared at her agape. 


I stepped aside and put my arm round her’ 8 
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A WAX Finish Teo RaeencH 


Through all their centuries the beautiful interiors of famous European 
castles have known no finish but wax. Perfectly preserved—the waxed wood 
mellows and glows with the years. This same beau- 
tiful finish can easily be duplicated on the floors, 


woodwork and furniture of any American home with 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax. 


Wax will not only beautify your floors and linoleum, 
but will make them easy to care for—they won't be 
slippery—and will not heel-print. And wax is, by far, 
the most economical finish for floors—a lb. (85c) can 
of Johnson’s Polishing Wax being sufficient for 300 
sq. ft.—one coat. Expensive refinishing is never 
necessary for walked-on places can easily be re- 
waxed without going over the entire floor. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax imparts a hard, dry, velvety finish which is im- 
pervious to water, dust, scratches, heel-marks, finger-prints, etc. It cleans, 
polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 








Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture polish. It covers up surface 
mars and prevents checking—Removes the bloom and takes all drudgery 
from dusting—Forms a thin, protecting finish coat. Johnson’s Wax adds 
years to the life and beauty of varnish. Easy to apply and polish. 
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Book on Home Beautifying—FREE 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home Beautifying 
at any store displaying the sign shown at right. Or, fill out and 
tnail this coupon, enclosing 10c to cover mailing cost. 


NAME..... 


VRE Vo Nai Sua PA Ss na eae remctne 
Mail to 
S. CG. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 4, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


West Drayton, Mddx., England. 
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Sydney, Aus. 
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T 15 queer, but a fact nevertheless, that 
many women who are exceptionally good 
cooks always have difficulty in making 
good pres. That 1s why I have put at the 
end of this page some of the little tricks that 
make for success. There are others and I'll 
be glad to tell you about them if you will 
write me. 


SS 


AVE you seen the new things they 

are getting out to add the final touch 
of nicety in the serving of pie2 The glass 
pie plates, for instance, that can be trans- 
ferred directly from the oven to holders of 
silver, copper or nickel? Or those silver 
trays ah handles, that so effectively carry 
individual pies or tarts? Incidentally they 
make ideal wedding gifts. 


= 


ees you are using some of the 
Libby Foods in a way that I have 
never thought of. If you do have some orig- 
inal recipe, won't you ae let me try it? 


a 


F you are looking for delightful new 
ways to serve fruits for desserts, salads, 
etc., write for our booklet, “Libby’s Lus- 
cious Fruits.” Pll gladly send it to you free. 


Norm tts vai 


Cooking Correspondent 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
254 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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HAT’S for dessert tonight—pie?”’ There’s 

one question you’re always answering, isn’t 

it? And the way they ask it, particularly the men 

folks. As if their enjoyment of the whole meal 
depended upon your saying “‘yes.’ 


Surely your family will welcome pie for dessert 
tonight. But why not give them a double surprise? 
A new kind of pie! Here are four new ones that are 
very easily made and all so good that it’s simply a 
problem of choosing the one to try first. 


The same crust, you’ll notice. But the fillings 
are fruits in tempting arrangements — Libby’s 
Fruits, with distinctive excellence of flavor and 
ready to use! 


California’s finest fruits ripened 
to perfection in the sun 


Peaches, flawless, juicy, golden halves; Bartlett 
Pears, fine of texture, rich of flavor; Apricots, 
laden with natural sweetness; Royal Anne Cherries, 
plump, fragrant, the pick of the crop — all these 
Libby Fruits offer a new measure of goodness for 
your pies. 

For they come from orchards on the Pacific 
Coast, that place where in all the world they are 
found at their finest. Libby has placed model 
kitchens there, right at the very edge of the or- 
chards so that the fruit may be packed immediately 
after it is picked, at the moment of perfect ripeness. 


And then, even in this land noted for its fruit, 
we eliminate much that is ordinarily considered 
good fruit. Only those specimens which wholly 
meet the Libby standard of perfection are packed 
under the Libby pyramid label. 


So when you plan to serve these new pies for 
your family or guests, we urge you to make them 
with Libby’s Fruits. Distinctive in appearance 
though they are, their appeal is one of flavor. 
Libby’s Fruits are famous for flavor. 


How to make these luscious pies 


Pracu FANCHONETTES—Mix one teaspoon salt 


A fragrance as real as that of roses lurks in 
these flower tarts — the fragrance of fresh pears 
and all their flavor, too 






SUGGESTS 


| four new ways to 
make your FAMILY HAPPY 


with one and one-half cups flour, cut 
in one-half cup lard and sufficient ice 
water to make a stiff paste, roll thin 
and bake on the back of individual 
pie tins. Boil down the juice from 
one can of Libby’s Peaches until very 
thick; cool. Place a peach half in each 
tart just before serving and pour the 
syrup over the peach. 


Gotpen Gate Apricot Pre—Fill a 
baked pie shell with sweetened whipped 
cream, lay halves of Libby’s Apricots 
on top and serve. 





FLower Tarts—Cut Libby’s Pears in 
strips and place petal fashion in indi- 
vidual tart shells. Over the tarts pour 
syrup which has been boiled down. 
Decorate with maraschino cherries. 


Royat Anne Cuerry PrE—Make pie 
crust as in peach tart recipe; roll thin 
and line pie tin. Add one can Libby’s 
Royal Anne Cherries, pitted, three- 
fourths cup sugar and one-fourth cup cherry juice. 
Cover with pie crust and bake in a quick oven. 


Other ways to serve these fruits 


These same fruits of wondrous flavor are just as 
delicious in other desserts and in salads. Or you 
may serve them with only their own rich juice, for 
Libby’s Fruits in any form are always happy addi- 
tions to a meal. 


Send for recipe booklet 


“Tibby’s: Luscious Fruits,” a recipe booklet we 
would like to send you, contains many new sugges- 












Libby’s Apricots 
floating in a sea 
of whipped cream. 
What a pie to 
tempt the appetite 
—and satisfy i! 


A cherry pie — yes. But make it as the recipe 
says — with Libby’s Cherries. A new delight! 








Every tart has a golden lining when it’s made according to 
the recipe below for Peach Fanchonettes. Libby’s Peaches — 
solid, unblemished, perfecthalves —theyseem to carry, stored 
up, all the sunshine which ripened them to fullest jlavor 


tions for salads, desserts and other fruit dishes, 


We'll send it to you free. 
Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
204 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Important little things about pie baking 


Good pies with light, flaky crusts are not easy to 
make, as you know. But there are a number of 
little knacks that help to assure satisfactory results 
Yor instance: 


Materials for pie paste should always be cold to 
start with. Then, when the paste is mixed, chill it 
before rolling it out. It will be easier to roil and 
the crust will be flakier. 


Paste covered and placed in the icebox or other 
cool place will keep for several days. 


Another aid to perfect crusts is to cut the lard 
and water into the flour. 

Pie and tart shells, single crusts baked sepa- 
rately, lessen the chance of a soggy crust, and 
make attractive looking pies. 


The paste for these shells should be moulded on 
the back of the tin, pricked on the bottom and 
sides to prevent the crust from puffing unevenly, 
then placed in a quick oven (about 3750) and 
baked with the temperature lowered. 


You can bake a number of shells at a time and 
keep them for séveral days in a closed container, 
freshening them, if necessary, by reheating. 

An interesting variation for fruit pies is to put the 
fruitin the bottom of the pananduseonlyatopcrust. 
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(raftsmen in Solid Silver for Over Half a (entury 


NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 


DO 
[Te he Rh 


SOLID SILVER 
| Precious through the Ages | 


In the imperial glamour of King Solo- 
mon’s court, Silver occupied the same 
exalted rank that it holds to-day. 


WAYED by the precious gifts she 
brought him, KingSolomon looked 
with special favor upon Sheba’s Queen. 
Other fashions have reigned and 
vanished, but the vogue of Solid Silver 
has survived the march of centuries. 
Towle craftsmen work only in Solid 
Silver (Ster/ing), which, unlike plated 
ware,means silver all the way through. 
The Engaged Girl will appreciate 
a set of Towle Solid Silver afternoon 
teaspoons — timely gifts that last — 
and just the thing for her afternoon 
entertaining. 


Your jeweler will show you the Mary) 


Chilton and Lady Constance designs 


Booklet No. 15 on request 
Ge 
This mark and ““Sterling,’’ 


your guarantee of Solid Silver, 
imprinted on every piece. 
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The Coming of Amos 


shoulders and counseled her to pull herself 
together. In the process of so doing she swal- 
lowed all kinds of imaginary things. 

“Oh, Daddums,” she said at last, “if only 
he had a sense of humor, he wouldn’t be going 
on this wild-goose chase.” 

“My dear,” I murmured, “this is the best 
thing that could happen to him. When he 
comes back, he’ll be full of the fun of the 
universe.” 

Now, for a season, as far as I was concerned, 
that was the end of Amos. Soon afterward I 
returned to Cannes to spend there the two 
most idyllic months of the year, June and July, 
while Dorothea devoted herself to commercial 
pursuits in South Molton Street. 

The heedless folk whom fashion brings to the 
Riviera during the worst months of the year, 
February and March, have never seen a leaf on 
a tree and have no idea of the sensuous beauty 
of the summer coast. They are ignorant of its 
profundities of color, of its intensity of scent, 
of its unimaginable greenery. The roads, fa- 
miliar to them in winter as sentineled by the 
stark-polled plane trees, are endless embowered 
avenues; all the flowers that ever blow ac- 
cording to their season, in the North, burst out 
into simultaneous riot. Tall pines are hidden 
from stem to summit by the lilac of wistaria; 
bougainvillea covers houses like weed; con- 
volvulus climbs the wayside rocks. There is a 
mimosa, too, which blooms. MHeliotrope in 
bushes scents the air. Pink flowers deck the 
misembryanthemum which straggles down- 
ward over roadside walls. In the garden are 
gladioli, poinsettias, and great, purple pansies 
and marguerites and sunflowers and the last 
mad bacchanal of roses. And there is always 
the breeze, the contented sigh of the sea, 
sweeping over the sun-baked land. 

[2 ONLY I had known what had become of 

the Princess, I should have been as happy as 
T had been all the summers since the war. Fora 
painter need never be lonely, especially a 
portrait painter released from the turpentine 
stuffiness of a studio and chased into the open 
air to paint whatsoever his whim dictates or 
his soul desires. But the old, unclouded happi- 
ness was mine no longer. Heaven had, as 
usual, at this time of year, answered my con- 
stant prayer to be left alone. Yet sometimes, 
in its well-meaning, Heaven is too literal. I 
wanted Nadia; I thirsted for the sight of her; 
I hungered for the fulfilling warmth of her 
presence. 

And never a word or a sign of her or about 
her. The Fontanas had left Cannes with the 
croupiers and the jewelers and the dressmakers, 
and their villa had been let to some wise 
Americans for the summer. Never a word since 
her enigmatic bolt into the waiting car, two or 
three months ago. 

I went so far in fatuity as to instruct my press 
cutting agency to send me all newspaper 
references to the Princess Ramiroff. None 
came. While she was at Cannes, my own par- 
ticular little Russian Serene Highness’s name 
and photograph were commonplaces in every 
social column and journal. Now she had ap- 
parently vanished from the social world. In- 
what remote corner of the earth had she so 
effectually hidden herself? And what was the 
reason of this concealment? I lost myself in 
speculation. 

June and July passed. August I spent with 
friends in Scotland, and ate the grouse which 
they laboriously shot for me, and gave them 
in return what harvest there was of my philos- 
ophy, In September I painted a portrait or 
two in England. October saw me back in 
Cannes. In November the great hotels opened 
and the vanity shops along the Croisette; and 
in December the gamblers began to gather 
cound the tables in the Casino and youth to 
dance to the dismal cacophony that it loves. 
My own life went on in its accustomed way. 
Dorothea came to me for Christmas. Claude 
Worthington, cock-a-hoop at having invented 
some kind of Dutroyen gadget and thereby 
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eA new standard of cleanliness 


— with KLEARFLAX /inen rugs and carpets 


Woven entirely of linen, with pure 
virgin flax, Klearflax rugs and car- 
pets have a unique capacity for 
cleanliness. 


With very little effort Klearflax 
can, at all times, be kept fresh, clean 
and lovely. Womensay it makes pos- 
sible a new standard of cleanliness. 


The secret is in the weave—a 
special Klearflax feature. Dust and 
dirt cannot sift through the tightly- 
woven, compact body and become 


embedded. All of the dirt remains 
on the surface. When it is removed 


by suction sweeping and occasional . 


brushing the rug is clean and sani- 
tary, brightand fresh, likenew linen. 


But its unique capacity for clean- 
liness is not the only quality for 
which Klearflax is chosen for year- 
_ round use in all rooms. It has all of 
linen’s lovely color beauty, as seen 
in solid tones, heathersand Pickwick 
mixtures. There is a wide choice of 
designs, too; handsome borders and 
small, all-over patterns. 


All-overcarpeting, whichisagain 
enjoying such vogue in finer homes, 
is particularly desirable with Klear- 
flax; with the suction sweeper to. 


get all the dirt it makes a clean floor 
easier to maintain. The wide loom 
widths, joined with the practically 
invisible Klearflax seam (that never 
wears white) make a very hand- 
some floor—so livable and artis- 
tically correct! 


In no other floor covering will 
you find sucha combination—lovely 
linen and the distinctive Klearflax 
weave. Whenonce yousee Klearflax 
you cannot possibly confuse it with 
other floor coverings, for there is no 
other like it! 


You should have no difficulty in 
seeing this thoroughly satisfactory 
floor covering. Most reputable 
dealers carry Klearflax. In case of 
any difficulty, however, in procur- 
ing what you want, write tous and 
we will gladly direct you 


An interesting booklet-—FRrrE 


‘Choosing the Rug for Your Inte- 
rior Scheme,” is the name of a book- 
let of interesting information on 
floor coverings. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 


The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., 
Duluth, Minnesota; New York, 
Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth Ave. 


— Klearflav 


LINEN RUGS & CARPETING 
from The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 





So much beauty and 
wear at so little cost! 
Think of it—Klearflax standard -rugs 


in all the lovely colorings and pat- 
terns at these prices: 


OUST Dreger 3 $49.00 
Sexe Oe. oo: 38.00 
GOGO Rayos oo 26.00 
HOT 76". 16.30 
3EX.0).8 Pee 9.00 
DT SAE Tis 5.00 


Seamless carpeting in any of the widths 
shown above, of any length, $4.10 per 
square yard. 


You know that “feel” of roughness 
that all new linen has. And you know 
how it softens with use. Klearflax, too, 
has a certain roughness of texture because 
the tougher flax fibres are woven in with 
the silky ones. These same fibres give 
Klearflax a thick flatlying body that does 
not curl. 


Not a thread of anything but linen, 
in either warp or woof, is used in Klear- 
flax rugs and carpets. It is the only floor 
covering made entirely of linen—-pure 
virgin flax, which accounts for its long 
wear. 


Another thing—Klearflax is woven 
reversible so may be turned repeatedly 
for more uniform and longer service. 
And, being linen, it is mothproof. Itis 
practically burn-proof, too. 
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‘ 
The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. . 
Duluth, Minnesota 4 
Please send me free your booklet on home ! 
decoration. 7 
' 
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Do YOUR Feet. HURT ? 


The same happy comfort that 


came to thisWoman in Duluth, 
Minnesota, can be YOURS if 
you will but do as she did! 


We 


many hundreds of 
letters 


from 


Wearers 


“Ground-Grip- 


bers. 


have received 


like this 
thankful 
of 


Write us for our FREE BOOK~— 
“What)You Should Know About Your Feet” 

















‘Foot pains are 
\.s. ~fore-runners of 


“other weaknesses 





“Sand:physical com- 
* plaints far more 
“Ser lous. 


IN, YOUR FEET 





Nothing in the world can compare with the natural-line fit and soothing, 
strengthening, flexing action of GENUINE ““GROUND-GRIPPERS"” in pro- 
viding prompt and permanent relief from’ all foot troubles. Look up our Agent 


in your city 


GROUND-GRIPPER SHOE COMPANY, Inc., 80 Linden Park St., BOSTON, MASS, 





ROUND | 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


The CRIGINAL Flexible Arch Muscle-Developing Health Shoe. 
Widely Imitated but Never Duplicated—For all the Family, 





et 
. 
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Akron, O., Shumaker Shoe Co. 
Baltimore, N. Hess’ Sons. 
Boston, E, W. Burt & Co., 


32 West St., 196 Washington St. 
Brooklyn, 310 Livingston St 
Buffalo, C. H. Barton 
3utte, Mont., Delphin-Doney Co. 
Champaign, Ill., W. Lewis & Co. 
Charleston, W. Va., May Shoe Co. 
Chicago, 29. K,-Lake: St. 2 

40 N. Clark St., 77 Jackson Blyd, W. 
Cincinnati, 38 E. 4th St. 








Cleveland, 927 Chester Ave. 
Columbus, O., 18 E. Broad St. 
Davertport, Ia., Ground Gripper 
Shoe Shop, 303 Ripley St. 
Denver, The Fontius Shoe Co., 
16th and Champa Sts, 
Des Moines, Ia., Ground Gripper 
300t Shop, 509% 6th Aye. 
Detroit, Mich., 126 W. Fort St. 
36:W. Grand River Ave 
Duluth, Minn., 21 N. 4th Av. W. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Lehman Shoe Co. 
Fort Worth, Tex., Mcl<ee’s, 
404B Houston St. 
Fresno, Calif., Ground Gripper 
Shoe Store, 1255 Broadway 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Trankla & Co. 
Hartford, Conn., 943 Main St © ss 


Harrisburg, Pa., 19 North 4th St. 
Huntington, W. Va., Northcott, S.» 
Tate, Hagy Co. 


Indianapolis, 207 Guaranty Bldg, 


Joliet, Ill., Hutchinson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, J. J. Fontius & Son, 
1005 Grand Ave. 
Lewiston, Me., D. H. Day 
Lincoln, Neb,, Speier & Simon 
Long Beach, Calif., C. H. Pontius, 
407 Pine St. 
Los Angeles, C. H. Fontius, 
714 South Hill St. 
Louisville, Ky., 421 W. Walnut St. 
Lynn, Mass., J. A. Gagnon, Ine. 
Milwaukee, 128 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, 89 S. 7th St. 
New Bedford, Mass., J. Berkowitz, 
786 Purchase St. 
New Haven, Conn., Eli Boot Shop 
Newark, N. J., Hausman’s, 
813 Broad 
New Orleans, La., Imperial Shoe 
Store 
Newport, R. I., Richard Bullock 
-~New York City, 23 W. 35th St. 
.. 137 W. 125th St., 29 W. 46th St. 
‘Oakland; €alif., C. G. Knight, 
520 16th St. 
Omaha, Neb., J. J. Fontius & Son, 
T815 Farnum St. 
Philadelphia, 38 S. 17th St. 
Pittsburgh, 517 Grant St. 


= 










. Portland, Me., Dean Bros. 
Portland, Ore., 372 Morrison St. 
Proy., R. I., 385 Westminster St. 





Rochester, N. Y.,47 Clinton Aye. } 


Sacramento, Calif., W. F. Frieseke, 
1012 Ninth St. 


, 
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Salt Lake City, J. J. Fontius & 
Sons, 42 West 2d St. ° 
San Francisco, Ground Gripper 
Shoe Store, 687 Market St. 
Schenectady,N. Y., Lindsay Boot Shop 
S.attle, Wash., Buck Shoe Co. 
a. Tee oe Ave. : 
ioux City, Ia., Ben Schulei 
South Bend., Ind., Paul Kitechn 
Spokane, Wash., Curry Fortner 
_ €o., 102 S. Howard St. 
Springfield, O., Chas. Baldwin & Co. 
St. Louis, J. J. Pontius & Son, 
epee Neo St. 
ockton, Calif., Ground Gripper 
Shoe Store, 21 S. Sutter St. 
St. Paul, Minn., 48 E, 6th St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 416 S. Salina St, 
Tacoma, Wash., Ground Grippor 
Shoe Store, 756 St. Helens Ave 
Terre Haute, Ind., Jacob Bernheimey 
Toledo, O., 509 Madison Aye, 
Tulsa, Okla., Lyons Shoe Store 
Uniontown, Pa., Campbell- 
Hathaway Co. 

Warren, O., Frank & Wolkoff 
Washington, 1 Ch. SSit a clhwvas 
Ground Gripper Shoe 
_1315 E St., at Penn Ave. 
Wheeling, W. Va., M. H. & M,, 

1047 Main St. 
Worcester, Mass., Mark F. 
4 Cosgrove, 540 Main St. 
Youngstown, O., Proctor Hall Co, 


Shop, 








The Coming of Amos 


established himself as an affluent hanger-on 
of the firm, turned up for the réveilion of New 
Year’s Eve (having dutifully received his 
father’s Christmas benediction) and, I believe, 
laid himself and his new fortune at Dorothea’s 
feet. His heart and purse both spurned, 
apparently, he went off to Monte Carlo in 
reckless mood, won an inordinate amount of 
money for one so young, and again made the 
prostrate offering, with the promise of a Rolls- 
Royce car thrown in. The only result of this 
was the total loss (as far as his brain could 
understand it) of his winnings, which Dorothea 
insisted on his investing in gilt-edged securities. 
In the meanwhile he ate well, golfed cheerfully, 
and thundered up and down the Croisette in a 
vast, vermilion, million-horse-power torpedo 
car. 

“The funny part of the matter,” said I, one 
day, to Dorothea, ‘‘is that your Uncle Tom and 
Aunt Mutiel adore him.” 

“When I’m a mother, I suppose I, too, will 
adore my offspring.” 

“But not being Claude’s mother—?” 

“My use for him,” said she, “is strictly 
limited.” , 

When he informed us that he had sudden 
orders to scuttle about Italy in Dutroyen 
interests, but would look in on us on his way 
back, and Dorothea replied that she would be 
at the receipt of custom in South Molton 
Street long before that, his face fell. 

“Some fellows have all the luck,” he said. 

We accompanied him to the waiting car. I 
would have hung back to give the poor fellow 
his last chance, but Dorothea clung to my arm. 
Claude squeezed both her hands. 

“Good-by, old girl. Ill worry round your 
funny old emporium as soon as I get back to 
London.” 

He stepped into the car, and taking the 
wheel, drove at breakneck speed down the 
tram-lined hill. Dorothea and I mounted the 
steps. 

“Daddums,” she said, “I’m beginning to 
think that the troubadours had their distinct 


points after all.” 
AS FOR Amos, he seemed to be having rich 
~ experiences. He wrote dutifully, some- 
what with the manner of the schoolboy who 
informs parents anxious for psychological indi- 
cations that his house beat another house by . 
three goals to one and that he has broken his 
wrist-watch while leaning against a wall. I 
judged from his bald accounts that Ramon 
Garcia, the ostensible objective of their travels, 
was as elusive as the famous ‘‘Pimpernel.” 
Though he had no reasons to suspect pursuit, 
he had been tracked from Buenos Aires to 
Valparaiso, from Valparaiso to San Francisco, 
and from San Francisco to New York, where 
now he was hopelessly lost. Meanwhile Ben- 
dyke Hamilton -in admirable dispatches re- 
ported educational progress on a Brooklands 
racing scale. He had made Spanish, of which 
Amos had picked up the vernacular in an 
amazingly short time, the vehicle of instruction 
in the principles of grammar. Whereupon I 
noted a change in Amos’s epistolary style. 
The end of January found them in Egypt. 
“As the lost Garcia’s aim in life,” wrote 
Bendyke Hamilton, ‘‘seemed to be the spolia- 
tion of all whom he came across, why shouldn’t 
he, said I, take up the old game of spoiling the 
Egyptians? The argument appealing to Amos 
as.a sound one, we booked passages on a round 
trip, and having landed at Alexandria, here we 
are at the Semiramis Hotel in Cairo. This 
morning we visited Pyramids and Sphinx. He 
said very little. During lunch, however, at 
Mena House, he broke one of his significant 
silences. 
“<“Pve spent the whole of a very wonderful 
year trying to come to a conclusion. And I’ve 
come to it. I’ve decided that the old world 


' wants looking after by the young world. The 


young world, by which I principally mean 
Australia, is strong enough to look after itself. 
These hoary antiquities seem to tell me I’ve 


fae bel BEAUTY 


a promise 


I AM A MOTHER and I know a lot about 
health. That is why I have been retained by 
the makers of Lifebuoy Health Soap to write 
a series of talks on Health and Beauty. 

Other people tell me that my children are 
beautiful. What they mean is that the kiddies 
are well—with the bloom of health in their rosy 
cheeks—sturdy bodies that have been guarded 
from sickness—particularly the colds and fevers 
which so retard a child’s development. 

I am good looking myself and proud of it. 
IT mean to be attractive as long as I live—by 
keeping well. I have no patience with the 
woman who is sweetly resigned to being old at 
forty. She should be still a girl—splendidly alive 
and at the height of her beauty. 

The secret of keeping young is to keep well 
and the surest day in and day out protection 
that I know of for myself, my children and 
men folks, too, is personal cleanliness. 

I credit the good health and looks of my 
children and myself very largely to the regular 
use of Lifebuoy Health Soap. 

Just a few words about Lifebuoy. It protects 
healtn by removing germs and impurities from 
the skin, keeps the pores open and brings out 
the natural beauty of the skin by keeping it 


Your Great-Grand- 
mother was old at 
forty. She believed 
that beauty was only 
for the young 


healthy. But I find that some women don’t ap- 
preciate how gracious Lifebuoy is to the skin. 


Lifebuoy agrees with your skin 


I have conducted a long series of tests to show 
the effect of Lifebuoy on the skin. I speak 
from full knowledge when I say that Lifebuoy 
is as fine and pure as any soap sold at any price. 
Its natural oils of palm fruit and cocoanut are 
the purest vegetable oils used in soap making. 
It contains not atrace of free alkali or any sub- 
stance which couldirritate the most sensitive skin. 
























Every Mother is 
a Health Doctor 


I sign myself ‘Health 
Doctor” but the real 
health doctoris yourself. 
It is you mothers who 
are the chief guardi- 
ans of family health 


Send for this book— 
“Health Beauty” 


The “Health Doctor” 
wrote it. A wonderful 
book. It tells about 
preserving your health 
and good looks. Bound 
in stiff covers and ex- 
quisitely illustrated. It 
will be sent to you if 
you will enclose 10 
cents in stamps with 
your request. 


Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


to Mothers 


from the Health Doctor 


The gentle antiseptic in Lifebuoy combined 
with these pure vegetable oils imparts to the 
rich creamy lather its purifying and skin beau- 
tifying virtue. 

And of course it is the antiseptic cleansing 
quality of Lifebuoy lather which gives real pro- 
tection against colds and other illnesses. This 
lather cleanses every pore, removes germs and 
impurities, leaves the skin deodorized and safe. 


Why skin must be purified 


The unseen danger to which we are all con- 
stantly exposed—children especially—is that al- 


Today at forty 
4a woman is in 
the full bloom 
of her beauty 





most anything we touch is likely to be covered with 
germs deposited by other hands. Unless we constantly 
purify our hands these germs are apt to get into the 
nose or mouth, often causing colds and fevers. 

Give Lifebuoy an honest trial. You will become 
fond of the cleanly odor, which vanishes almost in- 
stantly, it gives one such a comfortable feeling of 
being safely clean. And tt protects your children. 
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The New Way + <P 


of buying Silk Hosiery 


Our Representative calls at your 
Lome with samp.es and takes your 
order. Your regular postman 

delivers the hosiery. 


This gold button tdentifies the 
Real Silk Representative 


CN 








REAL BIL 


REAL SILK 


The Only Silk Stocking 
with Be New Super-Service Top 


se HOSIERY has always been considered an impractical 
luxury—expensive because short lived. Its three weakest 
points have been—toe, heel and top. 


Due to an exclusive, special process of knitting, REAL SILK 
hosiery is today famous because of its Super-Service toe 
and heel. Now this same exclusive, special process of |@ 
knitting, after more than a year of laboratory experimen- 
tation, has been successfully applied to the top. 





A seven-inch, doubled Super-Service top, of special pro- he new super service tp 
as givent e needer adde 
cessed lisle, re been perfected. Soe arty 
strain in the fabric is 
We pronounce this improvement the most wear- -resisting At aouatte Af at double 
thickness of special pro- 
top ever produced; eee: 


it gives unusual resistance to runs at the point of 
garter strain. 


The fine luxurious quality of freAL Sux hosiery is already 
recognized, and now will come the recognition of a new 
durability in silk stockings that makes them practical and 
economical. 


The Real Silk Representative, who calls at your home 
with samples, is now prepared to give you even greater 
economy in silk hosiery. | 


—Only through him can you secure the silk & 
stockings with 





—the new Super-Service Top. 
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Five Minutes. after 
you brush your teeth 
they need to be cleaned again 


A simple way to bring 
back the protective 
functions of the mouth 
and keep your teeth 
clean all of the time 


HE surest way to protect your 

teeth against decay is to get 
your mouth into a healthy, self-pro- 
tective condition. 

The salivary glands will keep your 
teeth cleaner than you can brush 
them. For the fluids from these 
glands neutralize the mouth acids as 
fast as they form. It is these acids 
that are the chief cause of decay, 
physicians say. 

But the salivary glands cannot do 
this work without help. They need 
more exercise than our present-day 
diet gives them. 

Pebeco overcomes this difficulty 
by gently stimulating the salivary 
glands. It makes them work in a 
normal, healthy fashion. 


Your mouth, your gums healthy 
—your teeth always clean 


As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, 
the fluids from these glands begin 
to flow freely. They wash all through 
the mouth; in between the teeth 
where the tooth brush‘cannot reach. 
They thoroughly neutralize the acids 
as fast as they form. 


Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in a 
healthy, live condition—your gums, your 
palate, the entire oral cavity. Pebeco is made 
only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. At all druggists. 


ie 


Free 


Offer. 


IIo 
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+) *LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. C-3 














Beautiful, white teeth stay beautiful only 
in a healthy mouth. Thousands of men 
and women say, with Pebeco they are find- 
ing out for the first time the refreshing 
feeling of a clean, healthy mouth. 


Send coupon for 
free generous tube 





635 Greenwich Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube 
of Pebeco. i 













The Coming of Amos 


got to do something to put the old world right. 
Warraranga’s a wash-out.’ 

“Tf it were but a sudden appreciation of 
contrast, I should concern myself but casually 
with his remark; but his pronouncement has, I 
am sure, a far more subtle origin. Amos is a 
man of curious intelligence. Between War- 
raranga and the Sphinx there has been a whole 
year’s concatenation of thought.” . 

Doubtless Bendyke Hamilton was right. He 
is the last man in the world to talk, as the 
phrase goes, through his hat. But why the 
contemplation of the Sphinx should compe! an 
untutored Antipodean to redress the balance of 
the old world rather perplexed my muddled 


mind. 
XIV 


I? WAS the noon of a March day, wind- 

swept of cloud and moisture, and the wind 
had fallen to the lightest breeze, so that in the 
magical translucency of the air the old town 
and the hill villages and the Esterel and the 
exquisitely curving sails of a score of racing 
yachts gleamed in sharp, near outline. 

When I can escape from my dreadful trade, 
I love to walk on the Croisette. There I meet 
only the judicious. For most of the visitors are 
either sleeping off the effects of a five-in-the- 
morning return from the Casino gaming ~ 
tables, or are knocking balls over a net or 
about an uninteresting series of fields. As I 
say, only the judicious, who have a sense of 
beauty as a vital principle, are to be seen 
appreciatively taking the air. One walks, 
therefore, in a sweet spaciousness, yet not so 
sparsely peopled as to be desolate. 

I was returning homeward, thanking Ged, in 
my heart, for this gift of light, when suddenly 
my eyes were arrested by a familiar, clear-cut, 
dainty figure in sea-green, some thirty yards 
away. She was coming toward me. I hastened 
my steps, and almost before she was aware of 
me I think I was upon her, with both my arms 
outstretched. I seized her hands and laughed 
foolishly. Her face flushed, and her glance 
met mine in some shyness. 

“Yes, it’s I,” she said with a laugh. “I 
have come back. Every one comes back to 
Cannes.”’ 

“But where have you been?” 

“Oh, that is a long story.” 

“T wrote you letters. Hundreds of letters. 
And never a word from you.” 

“T believe so,”’ she said. ‘‘You must forgive 
me. You who are so sympathetic. Tout com- 
prendre c’est tout pardonner.” 

“The devil of it,’’ said I, “is that I don’t 
comprehend one little bit. But I am going—” . 
I laughed aloud in my joy at seeing her once 
more—“I am going to make the greater ges- 
ture. I pardon without comprehending.” 

She made one of her funny little Tartar 
grimaces in which her funny little nose took 
part, that funny, adorable, little nose whose 
modeling, if you remember, drove me to dis- 
traction until I sought inspiration in the 
Pekingese, Chou-chou. . 

“And so you’re here again,” said I, after the 
brilliant way of men. 

“T have already told you so.” 

“T don’t think it’s exactly you,” said I. 
some one even more beautiful.” 

I had been looking at her with the eyes of the 
artist, the lover, and the critic. I was right. 
She had gained a year’s bloom of womanhood. 
Contours had softened; color had ripened; no, 
that is too crude a way of putting it. Say that 
there was something exquisitely undefinable 
in her development. All the old qualities 
remained—the wonder of mother-of-pearl and 
peach of her skin, the mutinous mouth, the 
alternating irony and tenderness in the ever- 
shifting green-gray bluc of her eyes beneath the 
bronze-gold lashes. But her mien was more 
brave and her voice more firm. 

“It is pleasant,”’ she replied, ‘to hear a com- 
pliment again.” 

“That’s a queer remark,” said I. 

“Howe” 


“TPs 





oe are only aids to cleaning, so the scientists say. A 

real means to wholesome, healthful cleansing of face, 
hands and body is the Turknit Wash Cloth. And fashion 
has decreed that the glowing beauty of cleanly health is the 
beauty most admired. 


Appealingly soft 
TuRKNI?’s soft texture is peculiar; it’s knit, not woven. Thousands 
of soft cotton loops absorb and hold the water. It’s a cotton “sponge.” 
It carries the cleansing soap and water to the skin. Then, with the 
action of your hand, it massages the skin and opens the pores. 


In many colors 


Everysopy admires the soft and dainty colors; some are shell-edged 
in color to match your toweling. A different colored edging can be had 
for each member of the family. 


Turknit will not “shed” strings. Each Turknit loop is tied into the 
fabric. Even the ends of the shell-edgings are hand-tied. Both the 
fabric and the edging are ravel-proof. They wear longer than ordinary 
cloths. Buy them by the dozen; the prices are surprisingly moderate. 


Ask your dealer 


Ir you cannot obtain Turknit Cloths (each one is marked with the 
Turknit Ravel-proof trade mark), from your department, dry goods or 
drug store, the coupon below and 3o0c will bring you two beautiful 
samples. We will also send a valuable booklet—‘Glowing Health and 
Beauty for Face and Body,” with colored designs for marking your 
Turknit. 


PUTNAM KNITTING COMPANY 
DepiaG. Cohoes, N. Y. 









vel-proof wash cloths 
Jor healthful cleansing 





lowing health 
and wholesome beauty 








FOR BABY 


Tuts attractive box holds two Turknit Wash 
Cloths, two Baby Towels, two Baby Bibs and 
a Big Baby Bath Blanket. Department, Dry 
Goods and Drug Stores carry these sets. If 
yours does not, we will send a Baby Set by 
mail and you can pay the postman $3.00 plus 
postage, on delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

















GUEST SET 


EmBrorpverED edge (pink, 
blue, gold and lavender) 
Hand Towel, Bath Towel, 
and Wash Cloth, in an at- 
tractive box, ready for the 
coming guest—a consider- 
ate welcome indeed! If 
your dealer does not 
carry the Guest Set, we 
will send it by mail and 
you can pay the postman 
$1.25 plus postage, on 
delivery. 






G. H., April, ?24. 





Mail this for samples 


Putnam Knittinc Company, Dept.-C., Cohoes, N. Y.: En- 
closed find 30c (coin or stamps) for which please send 2 style 
No. 400 Turknit Ravel-proof Wash Cloths, finished with shell- 
edging. Also send your book, “Glowing Health and Beauty 
for Face and Body.” 
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There’s Nothing Like Good 
Welsbach Warmth 


ITH this splendid Heater in your home every- 
one is master of instant, sun-like heat, There's 
nothing like it to make your rooms comfortable in 
Winter when the furnace fire is low, and to help you 


save ‘coal each Spring and Fall when changeable days 
make such fires bothersome and often extravagant. 


Without the use of matches, without the carrying of 
fuel, with only the simple business of turning on the 
gas and twisting the self-lighter key, you can immedi- 
ately flood your room with a glorious volume of radiant 
warmth. 


Hot intense flames pour their radiant glow straight out to you. 
There is no chilly waiting for the air in the room to be warmed; 
there is all the charm and color of an open fire—with no tedious 
preparation, no smoke, no ashes. The special Welsbach design, 
which places the glowers in front of a metal reflector, assures 
you the direct benefit of all the warmth produced. 


Here is the means of filling a definite gap in your heating system. 
Here is the means of getting the extra warmth you need in the 
quickest, cheeriest, most economical way. 


Go to your Gas Company or dealer today and ask to 
see both portable and fireplace types. A demonstration 
of the many distinctive points will convince you that 
Welsbach Heaters are thefinal word in heating perfection. 


* WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester City, N. Te 


Member American Gas Association 
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"MOST HEAT FOR LEAST MONEY™ 




















The Coming of Amos 


“Since when have you ceased to receive the 
compliments of men? Not that mine was a 
compliment, for it came from feelings far too 
deep.” I had to distinguish myself from the 
common herd. ‘But wherever you go, you 
have tributes of some kind. Where have you 
been?” j 

“Let us say, beyond the region of compli- 
ments.” ‘ ; 

I made a little bow. . “It pleases you to be 
enigmatic.” 

“Tt’s one of the few pleasures that remain to 
me.” She burst out laughing at my betrayal 
of discomfiture. ‘My dear friend, don’t you 
know there is nothing more exhausting than a 
conversation between two people rooted to the 
same spot?” 

I realized that we had been standing all the 
time opposite each other on the pavement of 
the Croisette. 

“My dear Nadia,” said I, “‘as far as I can 
command, every seat in Cannes is at your dis- 
posal.” 

“Then there may be one at a luncheon table 
for a hungry woman?” 

An open victoria went sauntering by. I 
hailed it. “To the Villa,” I commanded, and 
we drove off. 

“This is a bit out of a fairy-tale,” saidI. “In 
ordinary life beautiful ladies don’t drop from 
heaven suddenly in front of bewildered mortals. 
Where have you come from? When did you 
come? Why have you come? And where are 
you staying?” 

I ought to have mentioned before that the 
Marchese and Marchesa della Fontana had: 
not returned to Cannes this season, the wise 
Americans having extended more or less 
indefinitely their lease of the Villa Miranda. 
The Fontanas, I had learned, were at Biarritz, 
conducting their little private gambling-hell 
for a new set of clients. 

Nadia laughed at my questions. It was like 
fillmg up a passport or a card of identity. — 
“Anyhow—if you wish to know—I am staying | 
at the Mont-Fleuri with my maid and Chou- ~ 
chou. I arrived yesterday evening. I am 
here because I know I shall meet many friends 
and”—she gave me a sidelong glance—“I 
came straight out of a convent.” 

“A convent?” I cried incredulously. 

“Why not?” mee 
“Once in a convent,” said I, “they make 
you take embarrassing vows, and they shave 
your head and don’t let you run loose about the 
world like the incarnation of a spring morning.” 

“Voila. Another compliment. But you 
have the reason why it is so pleasant for me to 
hear ce again. I have given you the word of 
the enigma.” 

T reminded her that she had not answered my 
implied question. 

“In my convent I didn’t take vows, and I 
didn’t have my head shaved, and the gate was 
open for me whenever I chose to walk out. 
And now’’—she touched my arm—“it’s 
lovely to be back in Cannes. This feast of 
light! This sense of joyousness!”’ 

We were just passing the Casino. 

“Would you care to lunch at the Ambas- 
sadeur’s, and see the old gay world again?” 

She shook her head. ‘You knew and I knew, 
when we entered the cab, that we were going 
to the Villa—unless, of course, you wish—” 

“God forbid,” I cried, casting a malevolent 
eye on the place. “I can give you a better 
view and as good a cuisine, I won’t deafen 
your ears with raucous music, and I'll have 
your adorableness all to my selfish self.” 

It pleased her to be gay. “I’m feeling better 
and better every minute,” she quoted. 





“Box jour, Frangois, ¢a va toujours bien.” 
The excellent Francois smiled discreet 

welcome devoid of astonishment. It might 
have been a year ago, when he admitted her to 
the daily sittings. 

“Toujours, merci, Altesse.” 

He threw open the drawing-room door. I 
have told you that from this room you can see 
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SEND FOR BOOKLET 


f We have prepared a 
: booklet “The Perfect 
Bathroom” which will 
tell you all about Fair- 
facts China Fixtures. 
Write for it today, 


Pree 


| ‘Jairlac 





| HE appealing beauty and convenience of Fairfacts Fixtures 
put in your bathroom walls, will be a constant pleasure. 
These fixtures are in perfect harmony with all the other 


“appointments. They add the final touch to bathroom comfort 


and luxury. 


A complete variety meets every need—shelves, towel bars, 
paper holders, soap holders, tumbler and tooth brush holders 
and many combinations. 


Fairfacts Fixtures are made of china—the only material that 
will not develop surface cracks or become stained, tarnished 
or dingy. The touch of a damp cloth instantly restores their 
glistening snow-white loveliness. A tile contractor should 
install them when your house is built or remodeled. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC., Manufacturers 
Dept. K, 234-236 West 14th Street, New York City 
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Southern California is the new gateway to Hawaii. 
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Male This Your 








Children’s Summer 


—you’ll get as much benefit as they do 


real vacation benefits. Children need 

it—grownups, too. And here it is in 
a single section of your own United 
States—like a trip abroad in the new 
and strange things to see and do. 

Stand ona rugged peak, but an hour's 
ride froma great city, and surveya land- 
scape strange and beautiful. You'll see 
the bluesea, thirtymiles away. Intheop- 
posite direction lies a desert like Sahara. 

At your feet are rich, fertile 
valleys, green with orange, 
walnut and olive groves. On 
your left are higher peaks, 
some of them snow-clad in 
June. 

Awhite spot in the distance 
is an old Spanish mission thet 
harks back to the heroic 
padres who first brought civi- 
lizationy to this lands seeAncd. aaa 
dotting the entire scene are towns and 
cities that are new and progressive but 
different in many ways from the ones 
to which you are accustomed. 

A virgin forest offers a quiet camping 
spot. A sancy beach is an ideal play- 
ground. Hike or ride over mountain 
trailsorthrough rolling meadows radiant 
with wild flowers. See giant trees, cen- 
turies old. Play golf, tennis, or any 
sport you like. Motor over 4,000 miles 
of paved boulevards, some of them a 
mile above the sea. 

Here is unending change, new sights, 
new things todo. Here's just what you 
need for the finest vacation you 
and _ your children have ever had. 

Come this summer. The trip 
through the historic West to. this 
land of strange sights is rich inthe 


[= complete change that brings the 
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lore of hardy pioneers. Your children — 


will get more from it than froma year's 
study of geography in school. 

And awaiting them is Southern Cali- 
fornia, land of complete change—real 
rest. An ideal summerland where de- 
lightful days and cool nights contribute 
to your fun. 

Yes, it’s cool here in summer though 
you may never before have realized it. 
Note the forty-seven year records of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau which 
give these average mean tem- 
peratures in a great central 
city in this district: 





47 Junes. -66 deg. 
47 Julys.. .70 deg. 
47 Augus ..71 deg. 


47 Septembers.. ..69 deg. 


It’s the rainless season, too, 
so each day is fine for what 
you plan to do. No day wasted 
whether you stay two weeks or two 
months. 

Special round trip summer railroad 
rates, effective from May to October, 
make it more than ever easy to come 
this summer. 

Ask any. railroad ticket agent or mail 
the coupon. - 

You'll have the best vacation of your 
life for just about: what- you want to 
spend. Inno other section will you find 
a wider range in accommodations— 
luxurious or simple and economical. 

Come this summer and discover an 
ideal vacationland, just the kind you 

have long sought. 


All- Year Club of Southern 
California 


“4s ALL YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


I Dept. 404, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, California. 







} bilities in Southern California. 


Name... 23. 








Please send me full information about the 
=" summer and year around vacation possi- 
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The Coming of Amos 


nothing but sea and sky and the Esterel. She 
caught her breath. 

“T wonder if it’s as ravishing to you as it is 
to me. You live here always. I have come 
from a little, cold garden in which nothing grew, 
with cold, high stone walls all around it, and 
only gray sky above me.” 

“Where was that?” 

“Tn Lincolnshire.” 

“Lincolnshire? What in the world were you 
doing there?” ; 

I must have presented the most puzzled ef 
faces, for she laughed again. 

“T am exhausting myself in telling you that 
T have been in a convent.” 

My brain began to grasp the astounding 
fact. All I could say was, “My dear, you 
must have had a dreadful time.” 

“Oh, no. The good sisters were most kind 
tome. They used to show me their chilblains, 
poor darlings, but I never had any. They 
gave me fires and hot baths and flowers in my 
room—and don’t you think I talk much better 
English?” - 

As a matter of fact, she did, more free and 


_ idiomatic—I made her my belated compliment. 


“There was one, Sister Agatha, a perfect 
dear, who gave me what she called ‘finishing 
lessons’ in English—and I tried to teach her 
Russian. But what is the good of Russian to a 
nun who can not have any opportunity of 
speaking it or reading it until the World to 
Come, when I expect they’ll all talk Heavenese, 
I don’t know.” 

We chatted on the veranda. In the pure 
light, the sails of the racing yachts flashed 
their white intensity against the cobalt, and 
the lower slopes of the Esterel picked them- 
selves out in startling olive. And to all this 
wonder was Nadia radiantly alive. 


THE dining-room leading out from the 

drawing-room had the same view from its 
windows. What Amélie had prepared for my 
lonely meal, I know not; I had no opportunity 
of knowing; but I know, or, rather, I remember 
—for it was a strange day of days in my life, 
whose most trivial incidents stand out clear in 
my mind, as the physical things stood out 


| clear in that day’s translucent atmosphere—I 


remember that she sent up a meal of unsur- 
passable daintiness. Verily a meal for a 
princess of fairy-tale. Pink prawns hanging Ly 
their beards over the side of the glass, their 
bodies immersed in crushed ice; cold duckling 
and salad; ivory asparagus with bottle-green — 
ends; a foolish ice-cream of fresh strawberrics, 
and a dish of fruit golden and yellow. 

We talked of many things. Much of her 
picture. She was childishly delighed to hear 
of its success. But, I asked, hadn’t she read 
the newspapers, the weeklies wherein the 
portrait had been much reproduced? She 
replied that people didn’t read wicked news- 
papers in convents. Where was the picture 
now? I pointed upstairs. Here, awaiting her 
good pleasure. 

“But you could have sold it and made much 
money.” 

“How could I sell what wasn’t mine?” 

“That’s true.” 

She reflected for a moment and then 
stretched out her hand and touched the back 
of mine in a fleeting gesture. “It’s a very 
happy bond between us, that portrait.” 

I did not take the obvious advantage. of the 
remark, the moment being too sweet and 
delicate. The talk shifted. And Mr. Amos? 

I gave her casual news. In charge of 
Hamilton he was going about the world in the 
pursuit of wisdom. He was seeking it now in 
the tombs of Egyptian kings. 

“T have a very soft place in my heart for your 
great bear,” she said. 

Mind you, at the time I could not tell 
whether she was aware of my knowledge of the 
scene between Amos and herself at the Villa 
Miranda; neither could I tell whether she knew 
of the tying up of Garcia and the abstraction 
of the Lady Luisa’s correspondence. In the 
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Fits the Finest Homes 
or Most Modest Incomes 


Consider the evident high quality of this all- | 


year family car, and its remarkable price— 
then you can understand why it has been 
necessary for us to double our production 
facilities this year. 


Many families already owning the highest 
priced cars, also own a Chevrolet Sedan or 
Coupé, They find it not only consistent in 
style and general quality with their social 
position, but also astonishingly economical to 
operate. 


Those of more limited means take justifiable 


pride in the ownership of this distinguished 
car, which is nevertheless so easy. to buy and 
maintain. 
Thousands of pleased owners will tell you a 
Chevrolet offers the best dollar value of any 
car made. 


Your own requirements for economical trans- 
portation will determine your choice of 


models. 


Any Chevrolet dealer will explain their many 
points of superiority. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Stations everywhere. Applica- 
tions will be considered fron 
high-grade dealers only, for 
territory not adequately 








covered. 


Five United States manufac- 
turing plants, seven assembly 
plants and two Canadian 
plants give us the largest 
production capacity in the 









world for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. 







Prices f. o. 6. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster - : - $490 Superior Sedan 

Superior Touring + - - 495 Superior epimereiel Cheseis - 

Superior Utility Coupe : - 640 Superior Light Delivery - - 

Superior 4-Passenger Coupe yess Uuility Express Truck Chassis 
Superior 


5640 





Utility Coupé 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


116 


Put them on your 
grocery list 








FIG NEWTONS —a nour 
ishing bit: of goodness — | 
golden brown cake with a 
Poe filling of real fig jam. 


a, 6 . 
LORNA DOONE SHORT- 
4 BREAD—a favorite with every- 
body—delicious eaten alone or 
with crushed fruits. 
we : = ; 
te —_E 





N. B.C. GRAHAM 
CRACKERS—a nu- 
tritious cracker for children 
and grown-ups; the delicious 
nut-like flavor comes from 
using only real graham flour. 


ZU ZU—a refreshing ginger 
snap, baked to a delightful 
crispness, 


UNEEDA BISCUIT—the 
world’s best soda cracker— 
wheat in its finest form. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers’ 
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The Coming of Amos 


| few letters I had written to her, I may have 


made reference to Ramon’s flight, but I cer- 
tainly did not narrate Amos’s mad exploit. 
Also, whether Amos had written to her or not, 
I did not know. The grotesqueness of our 
mutual position had prevented me from seeking 
his confidence; to what he had had to say I lis- 
tened, but I asked no questions. 

I replied to her last remark, 

“When he’s tame, he’ll be a very fine fellow.” 

“T don’t want him tame. It would spoil his - 
generosity, his chivalry.” 

“What do you know about his chivalry?” 
I asked with an assumption of idleness. 

“That is my own knowledge, my dear David 
Fontenay. I liked him from the first moment 
he came into the dining-room over a year ago, 
with his great honest face and his funny old ~ 
bag, and stared at us as if we were very shock- 
ing people from another planet. I must have 
looked shocking in the décolleté evening dress 
in the broad sunshine.” 

She laughed; we reverted to the portrait. 
She began to talk chiffons. I responded with 
the facts that every portrait painter ought to 
know. She confessed herself hopelessly out of — 
date. I pointed to her sea-green dress. Oh, 
that? She had stepped into a model in Paris on 
her way down. It was because it went so well 
with the complexion of Chou-chou, whom she 
had redeemed from friends in Paris, that she | 
had bought it. In Cannes she was going to 
have an orgy of clothes. Presently she re- 
turned to Amos. 

“T am disappointed he is not here. I counted 
on meeting him, The last time I saw him, he 
did me a great service—the service of a knight- 
errant. I shall never forget.” 

This was the first time that the shadow of 
Ramon Garcia fell across the meal. And 
luckily—for meals with gloomy shadows all 
over the tablecloth are an abomination—the | 
meal wasover. Francois announced the serving 
of coffee in the drawing-room. We rose and 
passed through the folding doors. On the way, 
she repeated, 

“Yes, my friend, a knight-errant rescuirg an ~ 
authentic princess.” 

I had a momentary and entirely unworthy 
struggle with conscience. I am pleased to 
record that conscience won. “Perhaps it 
would interest you to know,” said I, “that the 
good Amos is in literal sense a knight-errant, 
since he is wandering over the earth in search 
of a scaly dragon whose name you may guess.” 

She clapped her hands to her bosom and ~ 
looked at me with scare in her eyes. “Ramon 
Garcia?” 

“Who else?” 


WE SAT down in the sunshine of the open 

window. I helped her to cigarette and 
coffee. She smoked and sipped mechanically. 
The delight had faded from her face. 

“T really came to Cannes to tell you about 
Ramon Garcia.” 

I said gently, ““As you came here that last 
day when you left for Paris—and I thought all 
the time about myself and not about you, and 
frightened you away.” 

She turned her head aside. “You did not 
frighten me. I was frightened of myself.” 

My pulses beat quickly. . What other 
significance than avowal lay in her words? ~ 

“Then you weren’t angry or indignant with 
mer” 

There came 2 murmur. ‘You ought to 
know. I think I kissed you.” 

I drew my chair a bit nearer. ‘Then, my 
dear, you were frightened of yourself for 
caring for me just a little?” 

T admit the fatuity of the question. Let the 
man in love who has not been guilty of it cast 
the first stone. : 

“T could not listen to you as I was, as I felt 
myself to be,’ she said. She turned and 
looked me in the face. “I had been soiled with 
horrid things for a long time. And I was a ~ 
thief on my own account.” ‘ 

Ismiled. “A thief? My dear Nadia—” 


Slt Broakfast— 


O FIND always the same rich color 
es fine flavor in the coffee; to 
have always the same satisfying rich- 
ness in the breakfast fruit; and to 
know that the same fine flavor and 
rich quality is available, wherever milk 
or cream is needed, in any menu the 
day may demand—that is a perfect 
start for the day. 






















Pet Milk is pure fresh milk con- 
centrated to double richness, and ster- 
ilized. For every cream need it can 
be used at less than half the cost of 
cream. For every milk use it is milk 
at its best. It combines pure,rich qual- 
ity with convenience and economy. 


Order it with your groccries. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
830 Arcade Building 

% SAINT LOUIS 
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Fresh coconuts dre scarce. 


Cracking and peeling and 
grating is long, tiresome work. 
In Southern Style Coconut, 
you have all the deliciousness 
of fresh coconut with no 
bother at all! 








All the tenderness, all the richness of its natural juices are kept, 
in this new moist coconut—in cans 


‘The real flavor of fresh 


coconut captured at last / 


The rich, sweet flavor of fresh coconut! 

Everyone who has eaten the juicy meat of a newly opened 
coconut knows how different it is from the dried shredded 
coconut. 

After experimenting for years, the largest coconut company 
in the world decided the only way to keep the deliciousness 
of fresh coconut was to pack it—not dried—but moist with its 
own juices in air-tight cans. 

At last they succeeded in perfecting Baker’s Coconut — 
Southern Style! 

Coconut as moist, as fresh and delicious as though you had 
just cut up the juicy meats yourself! Tender white shreds full 
of the real coconut flavor! 

Make a coconut cake for your family with this new coconut. 


Or try any of their favorite desserts with it. They will seem 
like entirely new dishes. 


Other styles of 
Baker’s Coconut 


For those who prefer the old- 
fashionedsugar-cured kind, Baker 
still puts up dried coconut in 
cardboard packages. 


The fresh grated coconut 
packed in its own milk (blue can) 
was accepted as a great improve- 
ment over dried coconut and is 
still a favorite. 


But the most popular is South- 
ern Style (the coconut described 
in this advertisement )—coconut. 
moist with its juices—but without 
the milk. 


FREE—New Recipe Book 


Send today for our newillustrated 
recipe book. The Franklin Baker, 
Company, Dept. O-2, 13th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Coming of Amos 


“Ves. <A thief. That night—the night 
before I went to Rome—Amos took me from 
the Casino to the Villa Miranda. He played 
cards, against his will and his conscience, and 
he won a great deal of money. And he gave 
it to me for the poor Russians on the Riviera 

And I had great debts to pay, and I 
lost at Monte Carlo trying to win enough 
to pay them, and I lost all I had . . . and 
my uncle and aunt would give me nothing— 
they even wanted to ‘administer,’ as they 


called it, Amos’s money for the poor . . . and} 


I was desperate . . . and I did not give the 
- money to the Russians. I kept it. When an 
honorable gentleman asks a woman to be his 
wife, a thief of a woman can not listen unles; 
she is—canaille.” 

As she talked, she gave me to understand that 
also, in those peculiar circumstances, a woman 
could not ask a man for advice on very in- 
timate- matters. Speedy flight down-stairs 
had been the only solution. I adjured her to 
let us have everything now clear and above 
board. My friendship, I urged, would have 
flattened out any obstacle in her path; my 
love would have removed mountains. 

“But you see—when I felt myself a thief—”’ 
she began. 


I HASTILY interrupted. Of course, I appre- 

ciated her point of view. But why had she 
been a thief, as she called it? Amos’s winnings 
could not have been so enormous. She was 
not without realizable capital. 

“But it takes time to realize capital, my 
friend. I had lost all the ready money I had. 
I must go to Rome to raise money to live on— 
and to pay what I owed—and I must go to 
Paris with my capital—a few jewels—to sell 
them. When I sold them, I sent my check 
to the Grand Duchess and redeemed my debt 
to the poor Russians. But when I saw you, 
I did not have my hands clean.” 

She regarded her slim fingers with a little 
grimace of disgust. I smiled, said something 
about an over-sensitive conscience. She 
waved her hand. 

“Perhaps the last straw on it, mon ami.” 

Emboldened to seek her confidence, I asked 
her why she went to Rome, of all places, to 
raise money. 

“Because my pearls and other few good 
jewels are in the Banca Romana.” 

I frowned, perplexed. “But you wear your 
pearls every night of your life.” 

Again the characteristic wave of her hand, 
palm outward, at the end of her outstretched 
arm. 

“Tf I had worn the real ones, I should have 
been robbed or murdered long ago. It was my 
aunt, the Marchesa, who put me up to the 
trick. She did it herself. And that is where all 
the trouble came in. All the trouble.” She 
looked at me mysteriously. ‘‘No wonder you 
didn’t want to paint them!’’ 

“Very possibly I should have found out.” 

“No. They are too good. No one has yet 
found out. But you would have been angry 
if you had spent weeks over them and then dis- 
covered they were not real. Has not that 
thought just crossed your mind?” 

“VYou’re a witch,” said I. “A _ golden- 
haired, bronze-eyebrowed, hazel-eyed, mock- 
ing-mouthed sorceress. In your pale green 
wisps of drapery you’re a disguised siren ‘from 
the sea, and if you keep on looking so adorable, 
Til carry you off forcibly to my studio and 
paint you.’ 

She rose and walked a few steps about the 
room, laughing, making her pretty gestures. 
“Ah no, ah no, ah no! Voyons. I thought I 
was talking to the man who says he loves me. 
I find only the artist who looks on me as a 
fisher-girl or a green cow or a bit of cloud in the 
sky. Just something to paint. Ah, no!” 

I sprang up and imprisoned her hands, and 
she stood before me small, but not fragile, in all 
the plenitude of her ripe womanhood, tempta- 
tion incarnate. 

“My dear,” said I, with not a little 











<The ae 
vacation 


Those who have traveled ‘‘everywhere’’—those who 
know —will tell you that here, in our own country, 
is a great vacationland that has no equal on earth. 
Come to it this summer—the Pacific Northwest. 
Your train will take you to the gates of: 


Yellowstone National Park 
Glacier National Park 

Rainier National Park 

Columbia River Crater Lake National Park 

Highway 

The Travel Bureau of the Burlington-Great North- 
ern-Northern Pacific Railroads will help you plan 
your trip and give you an estimate of the cost. If 
you are going to any other pointonthe Pacific Coast, 
the Travel Bureau will tell you how to plan your 
trip so as to include the Pacific Northwest. 


$ P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry 
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self-control, “thank God for the artist who 
stands between a man and—and—” 

“And what?” 

“Ves, and what?” said I, and I dropped her 
hands and turned away bruskly. 

After a pace or two I halted before her. A 
sudden color had arisen in her cheeks. Of 
course, I was a fool. I should have swept her 
up then and there, when she was in the mood of 
expectation. But I had already outraged her 
sensitiveness in this same house of mine. 
Repetition would have been monstrous, so I 
thought. I read in her eyes a touch of her 
sex’s haughty resentment. I gathered to- 
gether my English wits. 

“Nadia,” said I, “behind the artist who 
knows you to be the most beautiful thing God 
ever made, there’s the man who loves you be- 
yond anything God ever made. Will you 
marry him?” 

She turned her head and looked from side 
to side about the room, and her shoulders 
twitched like her hands, in little helpless move- 
ments. Then she swerved away, shivering as 
though with cold, and sat on a chair near the 
chimney-piece. Thinking that the mistral 
might have rearisen, I closed the French win- 
dows and went across to her and laid my hand 
on her shoulder. She had her head buried in 
her arms. 

What was the meaning of this lightning 
change? A couple of minutes ago she was 
mocking at my refusal to paint her pearls. I 
had lost my head, translating my adoration 
into the terms of the artist. She had, in a 
flash, claimed the terms of a lover. I had 
responded instantly in the only terms known 
to an honorable man. And she had broken 
down. Why? 

I hovered over her after the foolish way of 
men, worrying her with my solicitude and 
irritating her with my touch, until, all of a 
sudden, she sprang up and whirled behind the 
chair and looked at me like a creature at bay. 
She presented the most pathetic, tragic mask I 
have ever beheld, her face ivory white, her 
lips pale, her nostrils distended. 

“Why do you want so much to marry me?” 

“That’s very simple,” said I. ‘Recause 
you’re the woman I love.” 

‘Will nothing less content you?” 


THE question hit me between the eyes. Of 

anything less I had never thought. And I 
swear that, as I stood before her, I did not 
want less. I knew that I could not take less. 
Whether all the parsonry and canonry and 
archdeaconry in my blood spoke, I don’t 
know. Possibly it did. But I don’t think so. 
I wanted the exquisiteness and wonder of her 
all in all or not at all. I had the swift con- 
sciousness of the years—the twenty years— 
that separated us. As a wife, to become in the 
course of vague time the object of an old man’s 
adoration, every chord in my being clamored 
for her. To take her otherwise, in her present 
surrender of despair, would have been ignoble. 
Twenty years ago—yes—on any terms. Youth 
to youth, and damn the fool puritanism of the 
world! But now—no! 

I held myself in check and said quietly: 
“My dear, what isit? Would you lose so much 
if you married me?” 

She clasped her head, her elbows resting on 
the back of the chair and cried almost hyster- 
ically: ‘Lose? I would gain the whole world. 
But I can’t. Don’t you see I can’t?” 

“But why?” 

She stood up and faced me with her arms 
stiff by her sides. ‘I’m already married to 
Ramon Garcia.” ; 

I must have uttered some animal cry of pain, 
for she rushed from behind the chair and 
clasped her arms around me and laid her head 
against my heart. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t. Perhaps all is not as you 
think. You must listen to what I say before 
you judge.” 

She freed herself as soon as she might. “You 
sit there, and { will sit here, and I will tell you.” 
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Wwas there ever a more absurd, damnable, 
and pitiful story? I must tell it to you as 
best I can. 

Two seasons before, the brilliant young 
Ecuadorian appeared, a new star on the 
Cannes social firmament, one of the dis- 
coveries of Lady Verinder. Now, Lady 
Verinder was a great lady who owned a great 
property in the neighborhood which, together 
with unimpeachable social prestige, insured her 
the homage and respect of residential Cannes. 
Her introduction set the hall-mark of good 
repute on any young man. Such a hall-mark 
had she set on Sefior Ramon Garcia of Ecuador. 

Tt was not Nadia who told me of her im- 
prudence, but old Sir Anthony Bullivant. 
Having lent Garcia some ten thousand francs 

few days before his flight, and naturally not 
having been paid, he scented a scoundrel and — 
went up in apoplectic indignation to his crony, 
Cornelia. Whereupon Lady Verinder had con- 
fessed, under seal of confidence, which seal Sir 
Anthony vowed had been broken for one single 
instant to myself alone. Probably the old 
gossip spoke the truth, for no whisper of the 
affair had ever reached me from any other 
quarter of the social horizon. It was nothing 
of an affair, after all. The silly old woman had 
made Garcia’s acquaintance at Aix-les-Bains, 
during the previous summer; first, at a gaming- 
table, where they sat side by side and with a 
joint-bank gained fat profits; then at the Hotel 
Bernascon, where they both happened to be 
staying and where it was his good fortune to 
render her various little services. He had 
rescued, for instance, her adipose and un- 
healthy Pomeranian from the jaws of a playful 
wolf puppy with an uncultivated taste in per- 
fume. He had sent her flowers while she lay 
prostrated from the severe Aix treatment for 
which she had no need. He had taken off her 
hands, for teas and dances, her elderly com- 
panion on: whose nerves social repression 
occasionally reacted, rendering her com- 
panionably impossible, and restored her to 
Cornelia the contented and humble friend of 
twenty years. 


WELL, I don’t wish to judge the silly old 
~=alady too harshly. Here she found the per- 
fect cavaliere servente, in all propriety and honor. 
He was handsome, after his Latin-American 
way, impeccably clothed; his manners were 
colored by the floridness one would expect from 
Ecuador; he gave the air of careless opulence; 
he spoke in the assured rich man’s casual way 
of vast estates, cattle, horses, wheat. Even- 
tually came the great lady’s gracious invita- 
tion. Should he come to Cannes, he must call 
at the Villa Splendida. It would have been a 
fool of an adventurer who, having such a social 
opportunity, did not come and call. 

Although she seldom entered the Casino, yet 
they walked together in the House of Mammon 
as old friends. She conveyed the impression to 
Cannes that she had loved him from his baby~ 
hood. Ramon Garcia was launched. 

Forgive me if I mix up my chronology. Iam 
trying to tell the story as best Ican. I learned 
this from Sir Anthony Bullivant in December. 
What I knew of Garcia both from Scotland 
Yard and from the administration of the 
Casino I refrained from telling him. The open 
ear and the shut mouth are two elementary 
principles of unruffled existence—especially on 
the Céte d’Azur. I had made up my mind, 
however, that so soon as Lady Verinder should 
come to the Villa Splendida, I would urbanely 
seek interview. But just after Christmas the 
poor, foolish old dear died in London and was 
gathered to her’ fathers who, accustomed in 
their time to unquestioned homage, must have 
given her a problematical reception. 

It was, however, in the first heyday of his 
launch on these azure seas, that my Nadia met 
him. For me, occupied in my own pursuits and 
desiring to be left alone, the whole of that sea- 
son passed without my running across either 
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of them. When my story opens, at the paint- 
ing of the Princess, I had known her but a bare 
two months, 

Of course I had heard vaguely of both. In 
fact I had seen them—each in a particular and 
separate sphere, be it understood, for no 
gossip ever connected their names. But in 
speaking of them I must use both present and 
retrospective knowledge. 

Ramon Garcia, as I have said, was received 
by Cannes on Lady Verinder’s certificate. His 
behavior was exemplary, wherein he exhibited 
unwonted shrewdness. We residents do not 
hold up hands in horror at the poor opulent 
Patagonians, but still, if they run round with 
little ladies, we do not seek them out and intro- 
duce them to our womenfolk. Now, this is to 
the credit of the astuteness of Ramon Garcia. 
Whatever he may have done in the darker 
obscurities of the coast, I don’t know. To 
suppose him a plaster-of-Paris saint were 
impossible. But outwardly and socially he 
exhibited a more puritanical correctitude of 
demeanor than that of various British Cabinet 
ministers of my acquaintance. I must give the 
devil his outward due. 


THE Fontanas, in spite of speckled reputa- 

tion, mixed in the hifhest circles of Cannes. 
The birth and position of both husband and 
wife were beyond question. To be admitted to 
the gambling-hell of the Villa Miranda was a 
widely-sought privilege. Against rastaquouéres 
and little ladies, reeking respectively of opu- 
lence and seduction, the doorswere closed, much 
to the regret of the Marchese, who would have 
brought into his net any fat pigeon, white, yel- 
low, or black, who could be plucked. It was the 
Marchesa who insisted on the social standard. 
If low-born people were to be cheated, it 
must be done in their shops and offices and 
not in her own house. 

The well-accredited Ramon Garcia, however, 
found easy admittance. His reputed wealth . 
made him a welcome guest. At first he lost 
gracefully. Then he began to win, with equal 
grace. The Marchese beheld in him a plucker 
of pigeons as debonair as himself. ter a 
while, I suspect, they came to some private 
understanding. Be that as it may, it was here, 
under her aunt’s protecting roof, that Nadia 
and Ramon Garcia met. The scamp who 
recognized in the Marchese a scamp and a 
brother had the wit to recognize the innocence 
of the Princess Ramiroff. He did more. He 
fell a dupe to that very innocence. His eyes 
were dazzled by her rank, by the homage she 
received from all in Cannes, by her strange 
beauty and charm, and especially by the appar- 
ent king’s ransom of jewelry that she was 
reputed to possess. Now, temporary posses- 
sion of the lady and permanent possession of 
her wealth have been the rogue’s scheme from 
time immemorial. That is the worst of 
rogues; they would be much more interesting 
if they exhibited more variety. There is no 
reason to doubt that Ramon Garcia followed 
the consecrated tracks of his predecessors. At 
any rate he made love to her, love now 
romantic, now furious. Carried away, half 
frightened, she responded. You must remem- 
ber the Tartar blood in her reacting to the 
brute. There was also the temptation of the 
boundless fortune which would restore to her 
all the things which from childhood she had 
regarded as essential to existence. She was two 
and twenty. She had every excuse in the 
world. 

Aristocratic, she insisted on discretion in 
their outward relations. Garcia was one of 
half a dozen men with whom she danced and 
dined and motored. Such evil tongues as there 
were had to base their slanders on generalities 
rather than on particulars. Even when she 
promised to marry him, she made it a condition 
that their engagement should remain secret 
till the end of the season. She shrank from the 
publicity of the announcement; the eyes of 
Cannes upon her; the gush of friends; the in- 
terviews, the photographs, the hideous 
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headlines in the social columns of newspapers. 
She also contemplated, with a timorous gasp, 
the gulf that lay between a descendant of 
the Romanoffs and a genealogical-treeless, no 
matter how rich and agreeable, native of 
Ecuador. Serene Highnesses may be forgiven 
some natural pride of race. Also a woman 
may be pardoned for vague hesitances, uncer- 
tainties, and doubts . . . The romantic, too, » 
had its voice in the matter. Let no one know 
till April. Let no one know even then. Let 
them get married quietly in Paris, and take 
steamer at» once away to the fairy lands of 
Ecuador. 

The young man, wise in the psychology of 
woman, gave ready assent. A couple of months 
more or less of waiting, what did it matter? 
Kings’ ransoms of jewelry, like most other 
things in the world, had to be worked for. 
Exemplary patience was the hard work of 
Ramon Garcia. | 

He showed himself the model lover, dis- 
creet, devoted, passionate. There were times 
when Nadia suffered agony of remorse. Why 
condemn to obscurity so gallant a betrothed? 
Why deny him the pride of flaunting her on 
his arm? For the matter of that, why deny 
herself the thrill that every woman feels in 
public exhibition of capture? Of course, he 
pleaded for relaxation of conditions. What 
lover would not? But with a delicacy curiously 
alien to his Latin-American blood. Otherwise, 
she might have relented. 

Yet all might have gone as she had decreed 
had it not been for the Marchese della Fontana. 


"THERE had been a tremendous sitting at the 

Villa Miranda, a congregation, half chance, 
half design, of the great international gambling 
devotees who found themselves on the Riviera. 
Play was high. At first, the eternal, idiotic 
chemin de fer. Then, classical baccarat, with 
the Marchese, apparently in funds, holding 
banque ouverte. 

The party broke up at six in the morning. 
Nadia, I may say, having gone to the opera 
with friends, had retired to bed on reaching 
home. The story, therefore, of Ramon Garcia’s 
immense gains from the Marchese was known 
to her only the day after. 

Garcia won enormously. The Marchese 
lost. Ashen gray, he redeemed the interna- 
tional gamblers’ counters in notes and checks. 
He signed to Garcia to remain after the others 
had departed. So only the three of them re- 
mained in the close-smelling, deserted drawing- 
room, Garcia still sitting at the green table 
with a mountain of mother-of-pearl in front of 
him, the little Marchese plucking nervously at 
his white mustache, the Marchesa, gaunt and 
expressionless as a wooden horse, fingering the 
pearls around her neck. Garciamethodically dis- 
tributed his mountain intomathematical blocks. 

“That is what you owe me, Marchese.” 

The little man nodded. “Yes. I see. But 
the black luck I have had tonight! Can there 
be no arrangement?” 

Garcia expostulated with Latin gesture. 
“But, my dear friend—” 

“You insist on being paid tonight, or 
rather, this morning?” 

“It is customary. Your check—" - 

The wizened Marchese spread out both his 
hands. ‘‘Alas!—” ; 

“Eh bien?” cried Garcia, rising from the 
table and pointing to his winnings. “And 
that?” 

“Be reassured, my dear Ramon,” said the 
Marchese, in the grand manner of the old 
Italian nobility. ‘There is always this neck- 
lace of my wife.” 

At a sign from him she unhooked the pearl 
necklace in her wooden, unemotional way and 
laid it on the table. 

“Tt’s a beau geste, the act of a gentleman, but 
how am I to know how much it is worth? 
Far more”—he smiled—‘than my poor win- 
nings.”” 

“For one instant—excuse me—” said the 
Marchese. 








first mixture. 


Raisins and spice— 


and everything nice! 


OMEWHAT like the little girls in the 
children’s rime, that’s what this cake 
is made of. 

Walnuts, too, are in it—and the icing is 
maple. But, best of all, it’s filled and fla- 
vored with the delicate, fruity goodness of 
Sun-Maid Raisins. 

Large, plump, juicy raisins—with all 
the full, fine flavor of the clustered grapes! 


From “Valleys of the Sun” 
for your desserts 
Only the finest table grapes, no less, are 
selected for these perfect raisins—grapes 
from the garden valleys of San Joaquin 
and Sacramento. 

Here, in clusters of matchless beauty 
they are taken from the vines and placed 
on trays in the warm, mellow California 
sunshine. 

And here the sun transforms them, with 
all their rich, ripe flavor into Sun-Maid 
Raisins. 


* * ‘ le 
Sun-Maid Raisins 


Seeded — Seedless — Clusters 


Sun-Marp Rarstn Nut-Caxe—% cup butter; 1 cup brown sugar, ¥2 cup molas- 
ses; 2 eggs; 1 cup sour milk; 2% cups flour; 2 teaspoons baking powder; I tea- , 
spoon soda; 13% teaspoon cinnamon; Ya teaspoon cloves; 114 cups Sun-Maid * 
Raisins (cut in pieces); % cup walnuts. 
molasses, beaten eggs and milk. Mix and sift dry ingredients and combine with 
Then add raisins and walnut meats. 


Cream butter with brown sugar; add 


Bake in moderate oven 


To give the good old foods 
NEW goodness 
You know, of course, what fruitiness and 
flavor these finer raisins give to your cakes, 
cookies,pies and numberless other desserts. 





One of the simple, inexpensive desserts that Sun- 
Maid Raisins make so good as well as nourish- 
ing—Raisin Rice Custard 















AISINS are dried in 
the sun in beautiful 
clusters, just as they come 
from the vines. For your 
convenience they are then 
stripped from the stems 
and packed, seeded or seed- 
less,incartons, ready to use. 


They make such dainties doubly enticing. 
But also to so many of the old substantial 
foods—like good wheat bread, oatmeal, 
rice or bread pudding—you can give new 
goodness, a new appeal to your family’s 
appetite, simply by adding raisins. 


Send for free recipe book 
Use raisins lavishly—not only for their 
goodness, but because they are rich in 
health and quick energy. You can do it 
inexpensively, for raisins are cheap this 
year. 

The easiest and surest ways of preparing 
many tempting dishes, new and old, are 
given in the free book, “Recipes with 
Raisins.” Fill in the coupon and send 


fon it todays "Wo 4» 


Nore: Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by some 


16,000 individual growers with vineyards averaging 
only 20 acres each. Twelve years of effort in pro- 
ducing only the best, most perfect raisins under the 
Sun-Maid name has resuited in their supplying 85 
per cent of all raisins now used in this country. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association, 
Dept. A-404, Fresno, California. 


Please send me a copy of your free 
book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 
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Wuart the vacuum cleaner is to 
the broom, an Ipeat Boiler is to 
an old-fashioned heating plant, 


Painted for the American Radia 


re you still in the broom age 


THE BROOM was all right until the vacuum cleaner 


came along. 





But many a home that has every modern convenience 
upstairs, is still in the broom-age down cellar, tolerating 
an old-fashioned heating plant that devours coal in waste- 
ful gulps. 


Remember this: The Ipza, TYPE A Boiler is just 
as big an improvement in heating, as the vacuum cleaner 
is in cleaning. It is dustless, gasless and so economical 
that it pays for itself in the fuel it saves. 


Take a piece of paper and figure what you have spent 
for coalin the last year. Take one-third of that and you will 
have approximately the amount that the Ipra, TYPE 


A will save you next winter, and evcry winter—a neat 





sum, isn’t it? 


There is a particular Ipean Boiler for every size and kind 
of home, All you need to remember are these good words: 


DEAL BOILERS 
and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


savecoal 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


104 W. 42d Street, New York 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Dept. 79. 
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down cellar ? 


HanpsoME as a limousine, the Ipear 
TYPE A has made thousands of cellars 
a livable part of the house. Let it dress 
up your cellar and pay for the improve- 
ments in the fuel it saves. Send to either 
address below for the illustrated booklet 


describing it. 





The Coming of Amos 


He went out of the room, leaving the two 
ogether, standing on opposite sides of the 
rreen table. And they said never a word, for 
.ever a word had they to say. In afew minutes 
he Marchese returned with a paper in his hand. 

“This, my friend, is the receipt of Lautier 
“réres, the Paris jewelers, for the necklace of 
he Marchesa. You will notice that it is al- 
nost a catalogue raisonné. I insisted, so that 
here should be no mistake. I gave it to my 
vife at a time when fortune favored me. Now, 
las! fortune must withdraw it from her hands. 
f you will take the necklace, which will always 
ommand its price, and pay me the difference 
yetween this and this—” he tapped with his 
inger the receipt and a spot on the table in 
ront of Garcia’s counters—“all will be regu- 
ated between men of honor.” 

After a penciled calculation, Garcia, who 
iad been winning extravagantly of late, 
sroduced the difference in notes and took 
yossession of the necklace, and, prudent man, 
he certificated receipt. 


HOR the moment all was for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. Ramon Garcia 
yaving no particular use for pearls—to present 
‘hem to his fiancée would be carrying jewels to 
Golconda—took train to Paris. There he sat 
ximself down at a table in Lautier’s discreet 
ind elegant establishment in the rue de la 
Paix. A discreet and elegantly attired gentle- 
man took his place on the other side of the 
‘able. Yes, he remembered the necklace well. 
He had sold it to the Marchese della Fontana 
some years ago. He waved away the receipt 
1s a superfluous document. The price of 
earls, he argued, had risen since the war. His 
»yes traveled narrowly over the glittering row 
ind then, with a little frown, he rose. Would 
monsieur excuse him an instant? He disap- 
peared. Presently he returned with along face, 
uccompanied by another elegant gentleman. 

“T regret to inform you, sir,” said he, “that 
this is not the necklace I sold to the Marchese 
Jella Fontana. That was one of real pearls, as 
you can see by the receipt. These are imita- 
tions. Beautiful imitations. May I ask you, 
sir, how they came into your possession?” 

Garcia, dazed and sick, could only reply that 
he had bought them two days ago from the 
Marchese himself. The salesman and the sum- 
moned expert shrugged helpless shoulders. 
Garcia reeled out of the shop, took the first 
train to Cannes, and drove straight to the Villa 
Miranda. If he had shot the rascally.old 
Marchese there and then, I might have re- 
spected him. But he didn’t. He sought 
audience first with the Princess. 

This was the first she had heard of the trans- 
action. She listened in frozen horror, for she 
knew that Lautier Fréres were right and that 
the necklace which Garcia threw dramatically 
on the table was false. That it was false was 
known to only four people in the world— 
herself, the Marchese and the Marchesa, and 
the Dutchman who had made it. The same 
Dutchman had made the copy of her own 
pearls now lying in the strong room of the 
Banca Romana. 

The real necklace had been sold, just after 
the war, to an American lady from Missouri. 
By chance the Marchesa had been wearing it 
one evening at Monte Carlo, and the American 
lady, casting upon it covetous eyes and learning 
that the Marchesa was a Russian of noble 
family, concluded that, like all exiled Russians, 
she would be disposed to consider a generous 
offer for her gems. To Nadia’s knowledge the 
necklace had been sold. The fact had been a 
close secret between the three of the Villa 
Miranda household. _ 

Her uncle had passed on to Garcia the false 
for the real. It was incredible. She knew him 
to be a professional gambler, but never had 
she suspected him of crooked dealings. The 
monstrosity of the trick appalled her, as she 
sat wringing her hands, while Garcia in, I 
must say, righteous indignation denounced 
the Marchese as the most unconscionable 























Let them grow up in Kaynee 


The guaranteed fast colors 
stand endless tubbings— 
and the sturdy fabrics resist 
hardest weat. 

Write for our booklet and 
the nearest dealer’s name. 


The real test of your son's 
clothes comes at the end of 
a long day’s play. Kaynee 
Clothes can stand that test. 
No matter how crumpled 
or soiled they may be, the 
good lines,thesmartcut, the 
teal style, are still apparent. 


age 
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— Shirts—Suits 


THe KAYNEE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 









Ask for Kaynee garments by 
name. Y ou can eastly iden- 
tify them by the label inside 


Guaranteed Fast Colors 


In using advertisements see page 4 129 


SPECIAL QFFER—Only 10c—See Coupon 


ONE MONTH’S SUPPLY OF WONDERFUL BRILLO 


one woman 
is independent 
of servants 





drudgery at a cost of a few cents a month 


cause I didnotlike kitchen drudgery,’ 
said a friend of ours not long ago. 
“From complete dependence 1 have 
achieved imdependence in one short month. 


‘| ‘BABIED’ my servants for years be- 


A neighbor taught her 


©Tn the kitchen of a neighbor I watched 

my hostess cleaning aluminum utensils. 

A pad of BRILLO was rubbed lightly 

over each—for just afew seconds. Presto! 
They shone like polished 
silver. 

*“xcitedly I said: ‘Let 
me try that.” She handed 
me the Brillo pad and a 

a9 burned pan. The Brillo 
Ya", made that pan look like 
 \% new in ten seconds! 

‘| ‘‘Although I was wear- 

{ 





ee i ing a party frock, I noticed 
that the Brillo had not even soiled my 
hands, so I went to work on the stove. 


How quick—how easy 


*“You may not believe it, but I cleaned 
that gas range from top to bottom in five 
minutes, 

“Nothing would satisfy me until I had 
tried Brillo on several mirrors, the bath- 
room fixtures and the sink, 


The New Style Cleaner & Polisher x 





CLEANS 


For Kitchen Utensils 


fee S= —SPECIAL ONE MONTH’S 


BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pearl and Tillary Streets, Brooklyn, New York 


BRILLO 
IS NOW SOLD AT 


| 
Woolworth, Kresge, | 
Kress aad McCrory | Name_______ 
stores; leading | ; 
departme at, hardware | Deets 
and grocery stores; | 
and ail 
10c & 25c stores ! 
I 


Street Address 


For Household Use 
NO RAGS—NO POWDER--NO ACID—NO BRUSHES 


Find enclosed toc for which send one month’s supply of Brillo 
per your Special Offer. (Mannfacturer pays shipping charges). 
4G 


City and State_____ 


My Dealer's Name is 


Wonderful Brillo 


“That day I was emancipated. I ordered 
a supply of Brillo—it cost 
only afew cents. My cook 
saw me at work with it 
and actually took a lesson 
from me. I have had 
no trouble in my kitchen 
since.”” 


The Secret! 


The drudgery and labor 
of ordinary cleaning are now taken care 
of in our factory. We have evolved so 
perfect a Cleaning Method that your tasr 
is more than half finished when you open 
the Brillo package. ; 
If you have never used Brillo send at 
once (see coupon) for your first package. 
Brillo should be in every 
kitchen in America. 


Our Guarantee 


=’ We will give absolutely 
at | free a new aluminum uten- 
| -—a sil for any old one Brillo 
oe fails to clean. Over sixty 
million packages of Brillo 
have been sold but no 
utensil has ever been found which Brillo 
failed to clean. 
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SUPPLY 10c————— 
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The Coming of Amos 


scoundrel that ever lured an honorable gentle- 
man into his house. She could only wail that 
there must be some mistake. What else could 
she say? To confess her knowledge would 
have been to betray the noble blood of Italy 
and the imperial blood of Russia. It was for 
her relatives to defend themselves . . . But 
as she listened to Garcia’s invectives couched 
in vulgar words of insult, as she glanvu, every 
pow and then, out of the tail of her eye at 
the common, handsome face convulsed with 
passion, a shiver of horrible repulsion shook 
her body and her soul. And presently she rose 
and faced him. You can see her little slim 
figure braced taut, her golden head set proudly, 
the beautiful, strange little face all strained, the 
green eyes cold as bits of glacier..- 

“Monsieur Garcia,” she said, “why have you 
come to me, instead of my uncle?” 

“Are you not my fiancée? Inaturally came 
to you first for an explanation.” 

“T did you the honor to think that you loved 

> 


He flung an angry gesture. ‘This is no time 
for love.” 

“T should have thought,” said Nadia, “it 
was the one and only time for it, up to now, in 
our lives.” She moved to the chimney-piece 
and pressed the electric bell-push. 

“What are you doing?” 

“JT am summoning the Marchese della 
Fontana. The dispute is between you and 
him.” 

“Tt is,’ said he. “This house is but a 
gambling-hell, and you are the decoy.” 

She flushed under the insult, but waited till 
the servant came. 

“Tell the Marchese that I desire to see him at 
once.” 

“You remain?” 

“JT remain.” 

After a long space of silence, he said, “Do 
not think, Madame la Princesse, that this will 
interfere with our marriage.” 

“T think,” said Nadia, “that it reduces the — 
question to an impossibility.” 

“Not I,” said Garcia. 

Then came in the Marchese, trim, smiling, 
elderly, debonair. “Ah, my dear Ramon—” 

Garcia disregarded the offered hand and 
plunged at once into what, I must repeat, was 
his most legitimate grievance. : 


HE Marchese listened, at first, with an air 

of puzzlement, as one who hears a fantastic 
tale, then like a man dumbfounded. When he 
found chance to speak, he smote his breast and 
flashed his dark eyes. ‘Monsieur, is it I whom 
you accuse of such turpitude? I sold you the 
necklace as it was delivered by Messieurs 
Lautier Fréres with their certificate. If the 
pearls are false, it is their affair, not mine. I 
pray you to regulate the matter with them, 
and not come here to impugn not only my 
honor as a gentleman, but my common 
honesty as a man.” 

And Nadia stood there, in a corner of the 
room, listening incredulously to this supreme 
rhodomontade of mendacity. 

Garcia threw the case containing the gems 
on the table. “Pay me what you owe me, 
vieil escroc.” 

With a noble gesture the Marchese threw 
open the door. ‘“Sortez, monsieur.” —__ 

“T go,” said Garcia. “I go to the Com- | 
missaire de Police.” 

-“Take your property, monsieur,” said the 
Marchese, handing him the case. 

‘Nadia rushed wildly down the room. “Ah, 
no, no, no. Ramon, I beseech you—” 

Garcia turned on the threshold. “You are 
suffering from a crise des nerfs, madame. I 
shall hold my hand for twenty-four hours. By 
then the crisis will have passed, and I hope to 
find you in a serener disposition.” ; 

He bowed and went out. Nadia clung.to the 
old man’s coat lapels. 

‘What have you done? It is prison for you 
and ruin for us all.” 

The Marchese freed himself and held up 











READ THE 
LORAIN BURNER 
GUARANTEE 


LOOK 
FOR THE 
RED WHEEL 






Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves 
are now equipped with the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner, including: 


NEW PROCESS 

New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL 

Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo 
CLARK JEWEL 

George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, III. 

DANGLER 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION 
National Stove Co, Div., Lorain, Ohio 


Features That Make 


an Oil Stove Well-liked 


T DOESN'T matter how pretty an oil stove may be. The big factor is 
whether or not its burners generate an intense heat quickly, because 
the burners are the most important part of an oil stove. 


For the past twelve years there has been in 
use in thousands upon thousands of homes 
a burner that has proved to be completely 
satisfactory to women. This is the famous 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burner. It gener- 
ates a clean, odorless blue flame of great 
intensity, which comes in direct contact 
with the cooking utensil. 


Each year has seen a steadily growing de- 
mand for oil stoves equipped with this 
burner. Last year the demand far ex- 
ceeded the enormous production. 


First of all, the vital part, the inner com- 
bustion tube, is made of Vesuvius Metal 
which is not affected by the intense heat. 
Read the Guarantee. 


Then again, the Lorain High Speed Oil 
Burner has a patented wick-stop which 
automatically stops the wick at the cor- 


rect lighting- and burning-point. The 
special wick-chamber prevents wick-stick- 
ing and makes re-wicking easy. Its tapered 
combustion tubes prevent “boil- overs” 
from reaching the wick. 


Another of its exclusive features is the 
Lorain Wick, which outlasts all other wicks, 
and seldom requires trimming. Another 
is its large Red Wheel, which makes wick- 
adjustments easy. 


These are a few of the big features that 
make oil stoves equipped with the Lorain 
Burner universally well-liked. Your nearest 
dealer should be able to demonstrate to 
you one of the many famous makes of oil 
stoves equipped with this remarkable 
burner. No doubt you'll find one that will 
exactly meet your requirements as to price, 
size, style and color. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


Read the Guarantee now 
given on the Lorain Burner 


Because the short chimney oil stove 
burner produces an intense flame 
which strikes directly on the bottom 
of the cooking utensil, the heat gen- 
erated has, in the past, caused the 
early destruction of its vital part, 
the inner combustion tube. 


This fault has been completely elimi- 
nated in the Lorain High Speed Oil 
Burner by making the inner com- 
bustion tube of “Vesuvius Metal” 
which is not affected by the de- 
structive action of this intense heat. 


Therefore,American Stove Company 
now gives the following unconditional 
guarantee with each Lorain Oil 
Burner: 


Guarantee 


Should the inner combustion tube of the 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burner burn out 
within 10 years from date of purchase, re- 
placement will be made entirely free of 


F GAS is available you'll 

find no cooking appliance 
to compare with Lorain- 
equipped Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or baking. 


LORAIN 


(OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
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“Virs. Picken shows me how’ 


The magic words that mean pretty clothes 


7 





At a high school reception 
Salina, Kansas 


“Louise Fleming, how can you afford to 
buy so many good-looking clothes? You 
have more than anyone I know!” 

“More becoming ones, too,” put in an- 
other. “That blue is adorable, and I 
thought the rose dress yesterday about the 
loveliest ’'d seen. Where do you find such 
attractive things?” 

“I make them myself,” laughed Louise. 
“Mrs. Picken shows me how.” 





At the theatre 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Think of Jean’s jumping from a steno- 
graphic position to a beautiful costume 
shop of her own, with frocks that look like 
importations!” 

“I know. Mrs. Picken showed her how 
to make all the exquisite things, then told 
her how to furnish her shop and attract 
customers. I was in there just before noon, 
and five girls were waiting.” 





On a front porch 


Fresno, California 


“How do you keep your children so taste- 
fully dressed? I skimp and mend and 
hardly have enough even for Sunday clothes. 
But your children look like dolls all the 
time. I love them in those smart colored 
ginghams.” 

Martha tucked back a strand of sunny 
hair. “I can answer in just two words: 
Mrs. Picken. 1 knew nothing about sewing 
till she showed me how. Now I make any- 
thing the children or I want.” 
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A street meeting 
Norfolk, Virginia 


“Every time I see you, you have on a 
beautiful new dress!” ies 

“Oh, this is just my last ‘season’s tan 
one with a ‘it of bright stitching and lace. 
Mrs. Picken told me how to renovate it, put 
in new sleeves, cut these adorable drapes, 
It cost only $1.35!” 





At a dinner table 
Hartford, Connecticut 


“Sam, I guess V’'ll just keep on making 
curtains and bedspreads for that room 
upstairs. This morning I finished the 
fourth set, and now Agnes wants it. 5 
That and the three other sets and those 
darling bungalow aprons made me over 
$85 this month. I never dreamed that just 
knowing Mrs. Picken could bring so many 
helpful results!” 

Just a quiet, ‘friendly 
woman is Mrs. Picken 
—with a depth of un- 
derstanding that urges 
her to give of herself 
without rest. 

As Director of Instruc- 
tion of the Woman’s 
Institute, she is helping 
thousands of women 
and girls in every sec- 
g tion of America and 

Sd Canada to dress beau- 
; tifully at small cost, 
Her simple, swift plan of teaching is rev- 
olutionizing dressmaking methods. It 
teaches you every art the costumer knows 
—just in free minutes at home. 


Send for 48-page booklet 


Mrs. Picken is ready to help you, no matter 
where you live or what your circumstances or your 
needs. And it costs you absolutely nothing to find 
out what she can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card or the convenient coupon below to Mrs. 
Picken at the Woman’s Institute, 1009 Wyoming 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa., and you will receive, without 
obligation, the full story of this great school that is 
bringing to women and girls all over the world, the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming clothes and 
hats, Savings almost too good to be true, and the joy 
of being independent in a successful business, 








MARY BROOKS PICKEN 
WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 


1009 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


ae send pee copy of “Making Beautiful Clothes’? 

and tell me about your plan by which I cd r 

subject marked below: i See 
How to make smart, attractive clothes 

LJ How to earn money as a dressmaker 

LJ How to make attractive hats* 

L) How to earn money as a milliner 

The art of cookery 
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The Coming of Amos 


protesting hands. ‘Prison, ruin—what folly! 
If there is prison for anybody, it is for Lautier 
Fréres who sold me this naughty necklace.” 

She expostulated. But the real necklace 
which he had sold to Mrs.—Mrs.—? She had 
forgotten the name. 

“T, too,” said the Marchese. “Civilization 
has forgotten her. She belongs to the opulent 
underworld of the Middle West. To no other 
type would I have sold traceable pearls. When 
she came to discuss prices, she had cables of 
them round her neck. Her ultimate ambition 
was to'have a maillot of them, covering her 
bust, so that she shall need no corsage. She 
explained, that when she got back to Hells- 
burg, Missouri—I think that is the name of her 
infernal town—she would have the whole of 
her myriad-dotlar collection resorted and re- 
arranged. I have not the faintest doubt that 
she has done it. The pearls of our necklace are 
now mingled, without any chance of identifica- 
tion, in the lady’s suit of pearl chain armor. 
There is no existing document concerning the . 
transaction. Not even a check. In her apart- 
ment at the Hotel de Paris at Monte Carlo, 
she paid me, as I had expected, the purchase 
money—thrice, I am glad to say, the original 
cost—in solid bundles of notes. There exists 
only one friend, Van Rooden of Amsterdam. 
Hermetically sealed secrecy is the secret of his 
fortune. Obviously he is out of court. I repeat, 
it is for Messieurs Lautier Fréres of the rue 
de la Paix to explain their extraordinary con- 
duct in selling me a fraudulent pearl necklace.” 

He lit a cigarette with fingers that did not 
tremble. Apparently he no more foresaw 
danger from the police than he felt remorse for 
scoundrelly conduct. : 

Her aunt, to whom she went, distracted, gave 
her no comfort. She lifted tired shoulders. 

“What can I do? I am in the hands of my 
husband. Besides, I have no doubt that Garcia 
cheated that evening. He does when he gets a 
chance. So your uncle only paid him back in 
his own coin.” 

Yet, in spite of her calmness, it was she who 
persuaded her husband that a trip across the 
Italian frontier might be an act of prudence. 
She wrote little notes canceling engagements 
and giving out that the sudden death of a near 
relative summoned them at once to Genoa. 
The next day they took train, leaving Nadia 
alone in the Villa Miranda. They urged her, 
indeed, to accompany them; but at that time of 
cataclysm she regarded them with peculiar fear. 

After they had gone, came Garcia, loud in his 
threats. Italy was no sure refuge. Between 
civilized countries there were extradition 
treaties. Also before the law could be set in 
action, he would make the Marchese’s name a 
byword of infamy on the coast. 

Is it to be wondered at that the lonely 
Princess should be at her wit’s end? ‘The 
Fontanas, for all their callous villainy, were 
still dear to her. They had welcomed her as a 
daughter when she had arrived half-crazed 
from Russia, and, with all the regard due to 
her rank, they had given her their love. They 
were the only relatives she had left in the world. 
On her knees she implored Garcia’s mercy. 
Even as [write my gorge rises in imagining the 
ghastly scene . . . He pulled her to her feet. 

“The day you marry me,” said he, “I will 
give you the pearls and Lautier’s receipt. It 
shall be your wedding present.” 


WELL? Were they not engaged? Itis true 
that his coarseness had revolted her the 
day before—sending what barbaric love for him 
that she had shuddering away. But still—she 
had known violent men whom she had loved. 
Her father, it appeared, would occasionally 
throw her mother across the room, the act being 
followed by such penitential devotion that it 
was possibly not altogether unwelcome to the 
accustomed lady. Her young husband, also, 
had no mean temper. 
It was the one way out. She was young, 
over-emotional. Her aunt’s insinuation of 
his dishonesty she spurned. She trusted him, 












Find out 
their Birthdays 
and give 
‘Duofolds 





Red and Black 
Color Combination 
Reg. Trade Mark 
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‘To Harmonize 
with her costume 


Lady Duofold in either C 


Parke 
Lad 


Jet Black to give Accent or Subdue—Black-tipped Lacquer-red to Enliven or pick up some Color Note 
Though $2 less than the $7 Over-size Duofold, Slender LADY Duofold, too, has the inspiring 25-year Point 


gives a smart touch of expression to her 
sports or classroom clothes, her business 
or street clothes. The slender Lady Duofold is 
not only a practical adornment; it’s a pen of such 
balanced symmetry and infinite smoothness, that 
your hand will ever agreeably respond to its urge! 


We guarantee its super-smooth point 25 years 
for mechanical perfection and wear! 


N OW every woman can choose the pen that 


Such a fascinating pen makes ‘‘writing dread” 
vanish; it gives new charm to social correspond- 
ence—new interest even to household aud per- 
sonal accounting. 


Stunning Gold Girdle for Monogram—worth 


$1 extra, now free—due to savings made through 
large demand. Ribbon $1 extra, but no extra 
charge for the neat Gold Ring-end to fasten to 
Ribbon or Chatelaine. . 


The DUO-sleeve Cap fits with micrometric pre- 
cision, making this pen INK-TIGHT. The simple 
Press-button Filler is safety-sealed inside the barrel, 
out of harm’s way. 


Buy Parker Duofold on 30 days’ approval at 
any good pen counter. Should your dealer fail to 
have the style Duofold you want, don’t accept an 
inferior brand but mail us the “ON APPROVAL 
COUPON” and pay the postman when the pen 
arrives. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY - JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK CHICACO 


Manufaéturers also of Parker “Lucky Lock” Pencils SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Rivals the 
beauty of the Scarlet 
Tanager 
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ON APPROVAL COUPON 
(Try your dealer first) 3 


The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Please send me the Duofold pen of the 
model and point I have checked. I will pay 
the postman when penarrives, and you agree 
to refund my money if I return the pen with- 
in 30 days. The dealer named below did not 
have the pen I wanted. 

O Lady Duofold $5 O Fine Point 

0) Duofold Jr. $5 O Medium Point 

CO Over-size Duofold$7 © Broad Point 

0 Neck-ribbon $1 O Stub Point 

A Plain Black 

A Lacquer-red Black-tipped 
A Ring-end 

A Pocket-clip 
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FIFTH AVENUE’S OWN HOTEL 


—THE PATRICIAN PLAZA 


Women waiting in the entrance for their 
motor cars are muffled in sumptuous wraps 
that conceal all’ the radiance of their costumes 
except the entrancing colors of shimmering, 
silken hose. ‘ 


In the Terrace Restaurant, trim patrician 
ankles gleam with harmonious colors that 
we know at once are McCallum. We know 
instinctively that here, where beauty con- 
gregates with fashion, McCallum colors and 
McCallum quality are favorites. 


We see these same women in the after- 
noon in the palm-lined corridor, dressed 
in exquisite daytime modes, wearing those 
beautiful, serviceable McCallum styles that 


cost so little—some no more than $2. 


You, too, may know the secret of beauti- 
fully clad ankles. Choose McCallum 
Hosiery by the aid of the McCallum Color 
Chart, which McCallum dealers have. Then 
you know that your hosiery is supreme in 
fineness, and that you wear the correct 
colors to match or contrast harmoniously 
with costume and with footwear. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Nortuamprox, Mass. 


McCallum ¢ 


SILK, DO'S HERS es 
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Above, the central 


figure, dancing, 


wears a gown of 
lustrous white sat- 
in, with silver and 
thread lace. Slip- 
pers are of polish- 
ed silver, with 
McCallum metal 
thread silver stock- 
ings, No. 299, 
$76.50 


ee. 


=N Silk Hosiery 
See 


Abowe, at left,is a brown twill dress, 
trimmed in black silk braid. Brown 
pumps are worn with McCallum No. 
IIT stockings, in Rachelle, $2.25. 
Above at center is asuit oy black twill, 
patent leather slippers,and McCallum 
No. 1923 stockings in Blush, $3. 


At left, the central figure is wearing 
a wrap of black chiffon velvet, em- 
broidered in gold metal thread, and 
bordered in mink, Gold brocade 
slippers are worn with McCallum 
chiffon lace clock No. 277 stockings 
in Gold, $6.50. 


e9) 


Would you like to see more of the 
new styles in silk stockings? Send to 
Me Callum Hosiery Company, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, and the 
McCallum de luxe booklet will be 
mailed, postpaid, 


R S& “T Bees 


The Coming of Amos 


and she consented to a speedy marriage. It 
was all mad, silly, melodramatic, what you will. 
But you must take into account the state of 
the woman’s mind. And at her consent, the 
lover reappeared. They would go to Paris, 
there to be married in as short a delay as the 
law allowed. 

“But will you not give me the necklace and 
receipt now?” she asked. “My word is my 
bond.” 

“They shall be your wedding present,” said 
he. “A little punishment is good for the 
excellent Marchese.” 

It was at this point that my little Princess 
began to hesitate in some confusion. The room 
grew dark with the dusk of the late sunset. 
We had both forgotten time. She was tired. 
She needed tea. I rang for Francois, who 
closed the persiennes and gave an expert touch 
to the fire, which broke into sudden and com- 
fortable flame. I smiled, with a brave effort 


to hide my misery. 


“An interval for refreshment,” said I. 
(To be continued) 


A BC of Electricity 


(Continued from page 86) 


‘for $2.80. It may be well to note here that in 


_ some communities where rates, regulated by 


> 


7 


ie 


law, have been based on a fuel cost to the power 
company of a certain amount, an increase, 
called a coal or fuel adjustment, has been 
allowed because of an increase in the cost of 


_ fuel over the figure used in calculating the 


legal rate. You may find added to your bill 


a small sum, usually a fraction of a cent per 
-kiiowatt hour, to cover this fuel adjustment 
allowed by law. 


In reading your meter dial, or index as it is 
called, there are but two things to remember. 
First, always read the last figure passed by the 

inter on the dial, and second, read the dials 
om right toleft. Jot down each figure as you 
tead it. If you will look at the illustration of 
the meter index on page 86, you will find that 


the pointer on the right-hand dial has passed 


_ the number 6 but has not reached 7. 
_ bering the first caution, namely, to read the 


y~* 
7 


eee Se ae | eer ee Te ee 


Remem- 


figure last passed by the pointer, jot down 
6.as being the reading on the right-hand dial. 
Similarly the hand on the second dial from the 
tight has last passed 7; jot down 7 as the read- 
ing for this dial. The hand on the third dial 


has passed 8; jot this down. The hand on the 


fourth dial has passed 1 and is almost directly 
above 2; jot down 1. The complete reading 
then becomes 1876 kilowatt hours (abbreviated 
KW. hrs.). 

The most confusing thing to a person learn- 
ing to read a meter is in determining what 


_ figure to record when one of the pointers is 


almost above a number on the dial. This, 
however, becomes clear if you remember that 
the motion of each dial is controlled by the 
one on its right. The right-hand pointer must 
move completely around its dial in order that 
the one on the left may move from one figure 
to the next. However, the motion of the 
pointers is continuous, so that while the pointer 


‘on the right-hand dial is moving, the pointer 


to its left is following at a slower rate; for 
example, when the right-hand pointer has 
moved over half the dial or to 5, the pointer to 
the left of it will be half-way between some 
two numbers. If, then, a pointer is almost 
directly over a number, the dial to the right 
will tell the story as to whether or not the 
pointer should be considered as having reached 
the number or passed it. To illustrate, look 
again at the photograph of the meter index: 
the pointer on the left-hand dial is almost over 
the 2; the question is, should the reading be 
itor 2? Look at the dial on the right and you 
will find the pointer between 8 and 9, indicating 
that a complete revolution has not yet been 
made, and obviously the dial to the left of it 
should therefore be read as 1. 


Ls it worth it2 








“What I am wondering about today is whether you have had to pay too 
much for it; whether all the women like you have had to pay too much” 


A LETTER TO MY WASHWOMAN 


My dear Mrs. Hill: 

“The first time I ever saw you, you were 
bending over a washtub. 

“T have never forgotten the picture you 
made. You were such a little woman and the 
washtub was so big. 

“There were mountains of clothes, but you 
made nothing of that. You attacked them 
with fury—with heroism. You plunged your 
arms into the steaming suds and rubbed away 
as if you were rubbing out sin and wickedness 
itself from the world. You wrestled with 
those clothes as if they were evil spirits. 

“And when you finally had them, row on 
row, snow-white and spotless, on the line, 
one felt as if one had witnessed a battle and 
a tremendous victory. 

“That battle has been fought by you, week 
after week, for twelve years. Fifty-two weeks 
in a year—six hundred and twenty-four tri- 
umphant washdays. A splendid, a miraculous 
achievement! 

“And still more wonderful—all over the 
country there are thousands and thousands 
of women just like you. Week after week 
they go at this really Herculean task of wash- 
day with the same unfailing pluck and 
optimism. 

“Beautiful clean linen for men and women 
and little children to wear by day and sleep 


between at night—that is a fine ideal to hold 
before one. 


“What I am wondering about is whether 
you have had to pay too much for it; whether 
all the women like you have had to pay too 
much.” 

Nek 


Tue world’s most able minds are concen- 
trating today on the effort to free men and 
women from unnecessary drudgery, so that 
their best energies, their finest human quali- 
ties, can be used to make life fuller for them- 
selves and others. : 

‘That is why so plain and common a thing 
as laundry ‘soap has its place in human 
progress. 

For years a great soap manufacturer has 
had the vision of a new kind of soap that 
would do away with the hardest part of wash- 
day—the back-breaking drudgery of rubbing. 

Today his vision has become a reality that 
lightens the burden of millions.of human 
lives. Rinso, the new kind of laundry soap, 
soaks dirt out—the old-time rubbing o 
clothes over a wash-board is done away with 
forever. 

Turn to page 137 and read how, through 
this new soap, the cruel drudgery that wash- 
day has meant for generations of women in 
the past, is gone. 


Advertisement 
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It is NIGHT! © 






Nowhere is there greater need for the all wool 








OUR cottage is all silent in the star- 
light— peace and quiet dreams and 
luxurious comfort are the portion of those 
who sleep under the Kenwood Blankets 
your thoughtfulness has provided. 





comfort of Kenwood Blankets than in your 
summer home. You can never have too many - 


KENWOOD woo. BLANKETS 


BEAUTY and COMFORT are WOVEN IN 


There are SEVENTEEN lovely colors 
and patterns in plain, check and 
three-tone combinations to choose 
from so that beds may be dressed 
in harmony with any decorative 
color scheme, and where Kenwoods 
are used in camp or summer home 
no counterpane or spread is needed 
during the day. 


KENWOODS also afford these 
six distinctive advantages: 
100 per cent pure, new wool—Excep- 
tional comfort, warmth without bur- 
densome weight— Woven extra wide 
and pre-shrunk to hold shape and 
size in laundering—Long, soft, fleecy 
nap that does not wash away—Colors 


KENWoop 


WOOL 





PropuctS 
The Definite Mark of 
Pure Wool Quality 
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from the most permanent dyes obtain- 
able and— Unusual satisfaction and 
durability because of the Kenwood 
processes of weaving and finishing. 


SIZES: 72 x 84 and 60 x 84 


Kenwood Slumber Throws 


Pure selected wool in a distinctive weave 
and finish and a variety of charming colors, 
An extra covering for bed, couch or chair 
and a most comfortable shoulder throw. 
Light in weight, yet very warm and comforta- 
ble. Compact, easily carried when traveling, 


Kenwood Bath Robes 


The Kenwood blanket fabrics, in lovely tones 
of Blue,Pink,Old Rose,Tan,Orchid andGold, 
have been used in the creation of luxuriously 
comfortable bath robes for Women and 
Misses. Each is finished with satin ribbon | 
binding and tied with a tasselled silken cord, | 


For sale at leading Department Stores, Drygoods 
Stores and Gift Shops 


A KENWOOD Pure Wool Comfort Booklet picturing 
in color Kenwood Blankets, Baby Blankets, Slumber 
Throws and other interesting Pure Wool items, together 
with name of nearest dealer sent free on request. 





KENWOOD MILLS, Dept. K, Albany, N. Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD. 
Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 


Making Our Daily 
Bread 


(Continued from page 76) 


immediately without showing where pressed. 
Well-baked bread should not have a “starchy” 
taste. 

As soon as the bread is baked, it should be 
turned out on a cooling rack that the air may 
circulate entirely around it. Unless it is 
necessary for protection from dust or flies, 
do not cover the bread until it is cool. Never 
allow the bread to remain in the pan after 
baking, or to cool on a flat surface, for the 
moisture will collect on the surface, and the 
keeping qualities of the bread will be impaired. 
Some cooks like to rub the top of the bread, 
while still warm, with butter to produce a more 
tender crust. If butter is used in this manner, 
use only a very small amount. To produce a 
crisp loaf, rub with the white of an egg beaten 
until stiff. When the bread has become thor- 
oughly cooled, but not before, or it will develop 
a musty taste, it may be stored in a bread box 
or drawer. Do not wrap the bread when 
storing it. The receptacle should be washed 
and dried so that it may be entirely free from 
mold or any substance that might injure the 
bread. To keep it in good condition, it should 
be scalded and dried every two or three days. 
After the loaves have been put into it, keep 
it covered, and do not allow stale crumbs 
or pieces of bread to collect with the fresh 
bread. 


Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 


(Continued from page 53) 


the big horses following in docile worship 
of their dog-friend. Thus far, all went well. 
But Wolf was never content to leave well 
enough alone. A glorious idea came to him. 

The way to the stable led well beyond the 
rear of the house. It occurred to Wolf that he 
could make the trip far more spectacular, and 
win for himself more praise from the watching 
humans, if he should guide his charges across 
the lawn at the front of the house; and thence 
around by a wide detour to the stables. In 
such way, the procession would be well in sight 
from the veranda where the Mistress and the 
Master and the two guests were standing. 
Accordingly, as he left the orchard, he did not 
keep straight ahead, but bore widely to the left, 
and toward the house front. 

Along came Wolf, trotting pridefully, his 
gold-red coat ashine, his white paws pranc- 
ing. Close behind ambled the two horses. 
Reaching the wide heliotrope bed which was 
the Mistress’s joy, Wolf cleared it at a bound, 
as he had been taught to. The horses did not. 
Plodding heavily, their two sets of four great 
shod hoofs stamped over the soft loam border, 
grinding the fragrant heliotrope blossoms and 
plants deep into the soil, uprooting or other- 
wise destroying beautiful flowers by the 
hundred. 

“Ves,” the Master was saying to one of the 
guests, “people have been at me to give up the 
two horses and buy a tractor instead. But a 
tractor won’t whinny at you when you go into 
the barn in the mormming, and a—”~ 

He was interrupted by an exclamation from 
the Mistress, who observed for the first time 
the erratic course the parade was taking. 
Gaily led by Wolf, the faithful steeds had 
traversed the heliotrope border and were now 
treading broadly along a line of exquisite white 
Madonna lilies. As the Mistress called out 


|in unhappy dismay, Wolf’s circuitous course 


led his two followers through a bed of many- 
hued pansies and thence over a clump of young 
rose-trees. Attila’s havoc rush through Europe, 
a few centuries ago, did far less damage per 
square inch. 

Wolf!” yelled the Master. 

Instantly, at the fierce summons, Wolf for- 
sook his charges and galloped up to the 








Even the dirtiest pieces come clean without hard rubbing — “ 


With this new soap- 
SOaking fakes the place of rubbing - - 


Those active children of yours just grind the dirt 
tight into their play clothes! 


Can the dirt ever be rubbed out? 


That is what it used to mean to mothers—the dirt 
had to be rubbed out. But today this wonderful new 
laundry soap saves you that hardest work of washday. 


With this new soap, soaking takes the place of rubbing. 
Just soaking in the rich, cleansing Rinso suds gets out 
all the dirt. Not only the surface dirt, but also the 
ground-in, hard-to-get-at dirt that used to be your despair. 


Only an easy rubbing is now needed for these grimiest 
of all places—seats and knees of rompers and play 
clothes, cuff-edges, neckbands, and the like—just sprinkle 
ona little dry Rinso, rub lightly between your hands and 
the ground-in dirt quickly comes out. 

Rinso dissolves instantly and completely in boiling 
water. It gently penetrates every thread of the clothes 
with its rich soap-suds. 


No bits of soap to stick to garments and yellow them. 
Because it is a rich, soapy solution it rinses out thoroughly, 
leaving your clothes whiter and sweeter than ever. 


A new kind of soap 


Rinso is not “just a new soap”—it is an entirely new kind 
of soap—creamy white, fine and made especially to do the 
family wash more quickly and easily than ever. 

Rinso is the only soap you need for the Monday wash. 
You soak with it, boil with it, use it in washing machines. 
Rinso is so wonderful for washing machines that fourteen 
leading makers recommend it for best results. 

Rinso is made by the makers of Lux, the largest soap-makers 
in the world. Made to do your regular wash as perfectly 
as Lux does all fine things. 

Try Rinso and you'll never go back to the old hard 
ways of a bar soap washday. Get a package—regular size 
or the big new size—from your grocer. Lever Bros. Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. 


RINSO Zor SOAKING ‘BOILING ‘WASHINGMACHINES 
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MERICAN horizons have 
been so broadened by travel 

and intimate contacts with the cul- 
tures of otherlands that exotic beau- 
ty is now made welcome in count- 


less homes of taste and refinement. 


Until recently, it was not easy to 
find furniture uniting essential com- 
fort with lines, proportions and col- 
or in accord with cherished sou- 
venirs from overseas. This was true 


particularly of bedroom furnishings. 


But now Simmons bedsare provided 
in such a wide range of designs, 
either modern in spirit or reflecting 
the beauty of great Frenchand Eng- 
lish periods, that you can secure ex- 


SIMMONS 


Beds: Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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actly what you need both in lines 
and in color to carry out almost 
any scheme of chamber decoration 


and furnishing you may desire. 


For that important third of life that 
you spend in bed, Simmons mat- 
tresses and springs supply restful 
and lasting comfort. Made in many 
types: sold by leading merchants 
everywhere at the lowest prices they 
can be built of new, clean, safe mate- 
rials. The Purple Label is the finest 


and most luxurious mattress made. 


No substitute equals any Simmons 
product at its price. Before you 
buy, look for the Simmons label — 
your sleep and health insurance. 
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From its six-panel Chinese screen of painted 
silk, the color scheme of this effective cham- 
Ler is derived, The orchid tints that bloom 
on the screen are repeated in the silk win- 
dow hangings, lamp shade and cushions. 
The bed covers are of Shantung silk in pale 
primrose. They could be mercerized cotton 
poplin or taffeta. Carpet is Chinese b/ue. 
Slipper box in lacquer red and gold. Base 
of lamp is Chinese pottery, Walls are tinted 
soft gray-green. Beds, vanity, dressing 
bench, chair and table are from a com- 
plete new suite of Simmons furniture, sup- 
plied in jade green or in other colors, and 
in finishes reproducing walnut and 
mahogany. Beds are Design 1866. For 
other interesting schemes of decoration, 
write for ‘Restful Bedrooms’ to The 
Simmons Company,1347 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, or to Simmons Limited, 
400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Que. 





LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 


Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 


veranda. His gay conceit was gone. From the 
Master’s tone he realized he was somehow in 
disgrace once more, though for no reason that 
he could grasp. 

But the sharp command admitted of no 
delay. Wherefore he made for the veranda 
at top speed, leaping clean over a crescent row 
of new-blooming scarlet phlox. 

Honestly and ponderously the two giant 
horses followed this direction taken by their 
guide, quickening their gait to a lumbering 
canter as they tore destructively through the 
. phlox and across the circle of veranda lawn. 
The turf was soft from a recent rain, and their 
iron shoes left pretty sliding marks on it. 

“He was just showing off, dear,’ expostu- 
lated the Mistress as her husband strode 
toward the crestfallen advancing collie. “He 
didn’t mean any harm. Here, Wolf!” she 
broke off, pointing in the direction of the 
stables. “Herd them there. Go!” 


TX A flash the dog had wheeled back to the 

oncoming horses, swinging them about, to 
their patient astonishment, and driving them 
before him at a gallop toward the barn. He 
could not understand, even yet, why his trium- 
phal march had failed to receive its usual lauda- 
tion and why he had been ordered in disgrace to es oY 
complete his drover task. Life was like that. sn ere 
Daily there seemed more and more ideas the | 





puzzled young dog could not grasp; more 
and more complications to this game of 
existence. 

One of the men met the horses in the barn- 
yard and drove them to their box-stalls, shut- 
ting them in. Wolf, tail adroop, went back to 


the veranda. It did not occur to him to keep ee 
out of the way of the two humans he loved until 
their wrath should have cooled. They were “i 
his gods. He wanted to be near them, whether Ct at Ae t 2 a Y 
they approved of him just then or not. And i NG | . 
a: | the “fairy way 


this is the way of a collie. 

He found the Mistress mourning the demoli- 
tion of her beloved plants. The Master pointed 
to the scene of destruction and, in a sizzling 
mouthful of words, scolded the dog for the 
mischief he had caused. To be rebuked was 
shame enough. But to have it done in the 
presence of strangers seared Wolf’s over- 
sensitiv: seif-esteem to the raw. Gloomily 






HE entle, soothin3, mildness of Fairy? Soap 
makes baby’s bath a joy! The foamy, shim- 
mering, lather is like balm to the sensitive skin. 


atone and lay down,.head eS-= = | And this fragrant white lather is produced so 

between paws, crushed of spirit. quickly—rinsed so easily! No soap remains in 
But he came back to interest in life half an pies the pores to irritate the tenderest skin. Doctors 

hour later when the car was brought up to the , d 2 : 

door. The Mistress and the Master and the ¢ See eno opt alo’ and recommend Fairy? Soap 

two guests got aboard. So did Lad and Bruce. i for babies. 


Wolf pattered expectantly forth to attach 
himself to the party. He was fanatical in his 
craze for motoring. 

“Want to come along, Wolfie?’ asked the 
Mistress. ‘“‘There’s plenty of room.” 

The dog needed no second bidding. He 
understood the invitation as fully as though he 
were human. Indeed, much association with 
humans had taught him to read voices un- 
erringly and to grasp the meanings of many 
simple words and phrases. In delight he 


But you don't have to be a baby to enjoy 
Fairy? Soap! Millions of people, young and old, 
use it daily for toilet and bath. 


For FairyY Soap means just one simple, but 
highly important thin}—cleanliness— the kind 
of cleanliness that brings true skin health. 





danced down the steps and to the car. Then ee J i Sek 
abruptly he stopped in his tracks, for from the Reet pied The handy ot cake wears to a wafer with 
front seat the Master was saying: out a break! 

“No! You can’t go, Wolf. You’ve been in : 3 
mischief again, and you’ve spoiled flowers that ' eed It's white! It’s pure ! et floats ! 





are worth twice as much as you are. You'll 
stay at home. It’ll be a lesson to you.” 
The collie looked up at him in mute appeal, 


* 
then turned to the Mistress. In his heart he : 
knew she would not veto the Master’s decree, 
for these two worked as one in dealing with 
their dogs. It was thus they kept calm dis- 
cipline among the Little People of The Place. 


But the pity now in the Mistress’s face gave 
him a shred of hope. 


It was not until the car had been in motion 
for some moments that the Mistress spoke. 
“Wolf really meant no harm,” she said. “He 
was only trying to amuse us by bringing the 
horses past the front door. Wouldn’t the 
scolding have been punishment enough?” 


sa 
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Beautifully clean always 


POLAR WARE 


Polar Kitchen Set 
contains— 

Garbage Pail 
with tight-fitting 
cover 

Sink Strainer 
all corners are 
rounded 

Dish Pan 
Oval in shape; fits 
in the sink 





Send for this booklet. 
It describes many 
Polar utensils you will 
enjoy using in your 
home. Mailed any- 
where, post-paid, on 
request, 


HERE things are messiest, use Polar 

Ware. Its seamless, non-porous surface 
is easily cleaned. Dirt cannot stick. And its 
glistening pure-white enamel tells you when it is 
spotless. 

Fly-time is near. 
and easily with a Polar Kitchen Set. That’s the 
way to be rid of contagion-bearing pests. And 
it’s the pleasant way to a spick-and-span kitchen. 


But why stop there? Use Polar Ware every- 
where—Polar cooking utensils, Polar Ware for 
the bedroom, bathroom and sickroom. It is 
more than merely convenient and enduring—it 
is absolutely pure. The triple-thick enamel 
coating contains no antimony, arsenic or lead or 
other substitutes often found in inferior ware. 


You will find all kinds of wonderful Polar 
utensils at hardware and house-furnishing stores. 
If the dealer in your locality cannot supply your 
Polar wants, write direct to us. Enclose your 
dealer’s name. 


POLAR WARE COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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Dispose of refuse quickly - 


Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 


“No,” growled the Master. ‘It wouldn’t. 
He’s forever starting trouble. He needs some 
kind of punishment that’ll sink in. He'll 
remember this.” 

“You said one very wise thing,” enthused a 
soulful guest on the rear seat, “when you told 
him he had destroyed flowers worth twice as 
much as he is. When an ugly dog spoils any- 
thing so richly beautiful and rare as a flower—” 

“T said a very silly thing,” contradicted the 
Master crankily. “And it was a lie, too. The 
left hind-leg of any dog on the Place—even 
Wolf—is worth more than all the flowers that 
ever grew, since the Garden of Eden was 
planted.” 

The soulful guest gasped aloud at such 
sacrilege. But the Master did not heed her 
prattled protests. He was sorry he had treated 
the collie as he had. Cooling down, he com- 
prehended the gay impulse which had led Wolf 


| to plan that gala procession past the house. 


Long association with such super-dogs as Lad 
and Bruce had not fitted the Master’s temper 
to deal with a harum-scarum like Wolf. He 
was unduly impatient with the wild-spirited 
youngster. 

Years later, when regret could do no good, 
the Master was to stand above a pathetically 
still red-gold body—the body of a hero dog 
whose prowess and gallant death were recorded 
at much length in the newspapers throughout 
America—and was to wish from the depths of 
a sore heart that he had dealt differently in 
many ways with that same collie in the 
tumultuous early days—in the days before he 
and Wolf had grown to understand and 
esteem each other. As usual, the foolishly 
futile wish came too late to benefit any one. 

Wolf, meanwhile, left alone and in redoubled 
disgrace, went back into the house and lay 
down in front of the living-room’s empty fire- 
place. Here, in winter evenings, he was wont 
to lie shoulder to shoulder with Lad and 
Bruce, cuddled close to the Mistress’s feet, 
blinking in drowsy comfort into the blaze 
while the wind roared outside and the snow 
scratched hungrily at the window-panes. Even 
in hot weather this was his favorite resting- 
place, just as the “cave” under the adjoining 
music-room’s piano was Lad’s, and as the 
bearskin rug outside the Master’s study was 
Bruce’s. There lay Wolf, profoundly miserable 
at the ill treatment piled on him. At last he 
dozed. 

Through his dreams filtered an idea that 
winter had come back. For though there was 
no cheery heat from. the hearth, yet to his 
sensitive nostrils came the reek of smoke. 


RESENTLY he woke and glanced at the 

hearth and then around the room. No fire 
twinkled and snapped on the andirons. Nor 
was there haze in the room. Nevertheless, 
faintly and from far off, still came that recur- 
rent whiff of smoke. 

Lazily he got up, stretched himself fore and 

aft in true collie fashion, and strolled forth to 
investigate. Not that smoke carried any 
sinister message to him, but he was temperd- 
mentally curious, and he remembered further- 
more that no fewer than three gorgeously 
chasable rats had scuttled forth from a brush 
fire a month earlier. 
' The Place’s superintendent and two laborers 
were at work with scythes in the sixteen-acre 
pasture across the road, a quarter-mile from 
the house, on the far slopes of a hill. The maids 
were in the village at the movies that after- 
noon. Lad and Bruce had gone on the motor 
jaunt. Wolf was alone on the home tract of 
the Place. 

One of the two laborers had eaten his lunch 
in the barn loft. Then, the meal finished, he 
had made certain the superintendent was 
nowhere in view and had leaned back luxuri- 
ously in the hay for an after-lunch smoke. At 
the superintendent’s call from below, he had 
nocked out his supposedly extinct pipe and 





Energy to meet the languid moods of Spring 


An insistent need so often neglected—yet so easily filled! 


Eager, expectant, we wait for 
Spring, the perfect season. Yet 
when it comes, do we enjoy it fully? 


So often languid moods come creep- 
ing over us, withholding full enjoy 
ment of all Spring’s new delights. 
We lag along, seemingly incapable 
of energetic action. 

In grown-ups and children alike 
this condition is due to the fact that 
one great insistent need is unsatisfied 
—the need for energy! To over- 
come the lassitude of Spring, this 
basic need must be filled abundantly. 


A food to meet your need 
for energy 


The natural source of energy is, of 
course, food. What you must have 
just now is food known to be very 
rich in energy. More than that, it 
must be so sim- 

i ple and easy to 
ee digest that you 

~ get every bit of 
ti taociLeL te ¥ 
quickly, without 





Cream of Wheat Company, 





Baked Apples with 
Cream of Wheat 
Wash, core and remove about half the center 


of four apples, fill with cooked Cream of 
Wheat which has been buttered and slightly 


sweetened, add raisins. Sprinkle with 
sugar and bake until tender (about twenty 
minutes). Serve hot or cold with cream 


wasting any in hard, extra work of 
digestion. 

One favorite food provides this 
very combination of qualities — 
Cream of Wheat! Wonderfully rich 
in energy, yet it imposes no extra 
tax upon digestion. 

For Cream of Wheat is made of 
the heart of the best hard wheat— 


‘Cream fVheat 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


© 1924, C. of W. 


that part richest in energy elements 
which scientists call carbohydrates. 
And these, of all food substances, 
are most easily and quickly digested. 


Many foods, of course, are rich 
in energy. And many others ere 
easy to digest. But the combination 
—high energy, quickly released for 
use, at so little cost to digestion—in 
this Cream of Wheat fills a great 
necessity! 

And with these practical food 
values, it also affords great enjoy- 
ment in the variety of new delight 
ful ways of serving it. For in 
addition to serving it as the always 
welcome breakfast cereal, you can 
use Cream of Wheat in so many 
tempting dishes—dainty desserts, 
meat and vegetable dishes, cold and 
hot. 

We have collected these recipes in 
a new book, “Thirty Waysof Serving 
Cream of Wheat,” which tells you 
new ways to add variety to your 
daily menu. We will gladly send 
you a copy free; mail us the coupon. 


Send coupon for FREE booklet 








Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 4-A 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
[I Please send me, FREE, your recipe booklet: 


“Thirty Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat.” 
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Poudres de Luxe 


|. Piva 


Paris, France 
(Fondée én 1774) 








‘Shese are the Phudres 
that French Women Use ~ 


And You know what thatmeans/ 


More French women buy PIVER’S Poudres de Luxe than 
any other kind. They prefer them to all else that Paris 
offers because they are so exquisitely soft and clinging. 









You'll understand if you have felt them just once on your 






face. And they come in such sweet shades! Of course, 






this perfection in poudres is possible because PIVER has 






made them for a century and a half. 





Perhaps it is also for the exquisite parfums that French 
women love PIVER poudres best. Do you know the 
haunting blend of rose and jasmin that is AZUREA? And 
now it’s Spring, don’t you want the Flowers of May that 
French women adore? FLORAMYE—a veritable bouquet 
of Spring herself—heliotrope, jasmin, violet and rose; 
LE TREFLE INCARNAT—expressing the freshness of 
sweet clover and carnation; POMPEIA—an exotic sym- 
phony subtly seductive. 
















You can have them, as well as the many other allur- 
ing PIVER fragrances, in the charming Poudres de 
Luxe at almost the trifling cost that the discriminating 
French women or your friends in Paris pay. Get 
one of them today at your favorite shop. 
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Thin model, Gold-finished PIVER cases 
POUDRES—Three shades— 
Blanche, Rachel and Naturelle 
$1.00 each. 
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BLONDE—a smart Orange and 
BRUNE—a lovely deep Rose 
for all complexions. 90c. each 
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Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 


had come down to work. For the past three 
hours the tiny red coal from the bottom of the 
pipe had been doing more vigorous work than 
any of the laborers. The growing area of sparks 
and embers had begotten a tongue of flame. 
The rest was destruction. 

Wolf sallied forth from the house to behold a 
solid mass of yellow fire belching from the 
square door of the hayloft, and to see the 
flames creeping snake-like downward along 
the outside of the stable walls. 

Here was a highly diverting spectacle. The 
dog paused to give it his full and interested 
attention. Head on one side and ears cocked, 
he surveyed the holocaust. He had ever an eye 
for the unusual. This was one of the most 
unusual sights in his two short years of life. He 
sat down, wolf-like, on his haunches, to enjoy 
it at his ease. 

Then, on a sudden, he was on his feet again, 
his wiry body vibrant, the condescending air 
of interest merged in dire excitement. For 
from somewhere inside that blazing building 
came to him a sound which nobody who once 
has heard it can readily forget. It was the 
raucous screech of a panic-stricken horse. 


AGAIN the eerie sound keened forth above 
the crackle and roar of the flames. And 
with it now came the noise of vainly hammering 
hoofs. His two friends! The two big, gentle 
-work-horses that followed him so docilely and 
loved him so! 

Wolf went into action. In no time he was at 
the barn and had darted in through the stable 
door. The smoke here was not so strangling as 
in the loft, but it was thick enough to make all 
things well-nigh invisible and to choke the on- 
rushing dog and sting his tender nostrils to 
torture. 

His first impulse was to get out of this pain- 
ful and blinding and smothering place and into 
the clean air. But the stable was as rackety 
now as it was unbearable. Both horses were 
screaming and were plunging madly to and fro 
in their box-stalls. An eddy of breeze cleared 

.the upper spaces of the stable, ever so little, 
for an instant. Through the lifted smoke Wolf 
had a glimpse of vague giant figures rearing 
high and dashing themselves against the sides of 
the stalls. Sparks glowed in theirmanes. New 
showers of sparks fell in stinging profusion on 
their glossy coats. The loft flooring above 
them was well-nigh burned through. From its 
widening cracks, snakes of fire were swooping 
downward at the frantic prisoners. 

This was Wolf’s first experience with fire 
as an enemy. Hitherto it had been a warming 
and pretty thing, pleasant to look at blinkingly. 
Now he saw it not as a slave to mortals, but in 
its true light as an unleashed devil. 

It was menacing these two big friends of his 
—these horses which were so queerly helpless 
to get away from it and whose gentle calm 
had turned to crazy terror. 

Wolf knew how to open the doors of the box- 
stalls from the outside. The old-fashioned 
latches needed only a single downward pressure 
of a paw to slip up and let the oaken doors 
“swing open. 

There was a Colonial latch somewhat like it 
on one of the house doors. As a-trick, the 
Mistress had long since taught Wolf to open 
this, even as hundreds of collies have been 
taught. It was ridiculously easy. Wolf had 
been proud of the accomplishment and had 
exercised it by opening that house door, in 
season and out of season, a hundred times, 
until he had been forbidden to tamper with it 
again. Later, discovering the box-stall doors 
had the same general sort of latch, he had 
amused himself by opening them. By chance, 
he had never been seen doing this, though thrice 
the horses had got out of their stalls and into 
the vegetable garden and the cornfield in 
some mysterious way, and much oftener the 
superintendent had called the other workers to 
account for their apparent neglect to fasten 








You’ve 
wanted this done 


We’ve done it for you 
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OU probably have your own fine station- 
ery; engraved, beautiful, necessary. It’s 
a thing every home should have. 


But for ordinary use—a note to the store; a 
message to school about the children; an in- 
formal line to a neighbor or a friend—you 
should use something less expensive. 


We offer you that; your name and address 
printed, not engraved, on note paper 6 by 7 
inches. It doesn’t look ‘‘cheap’’; it looks good 
because it is good. 


Mrs. DIXON SEAGROVE 
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SCRANTON, PA. 
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Your home 
can have OAK FLOORS 


yo do not have to build, to enjoy all 
the advantages of modern oak floors. 
Right over your present softwood floors, 
lay 3g inch oak flooring, a special thick- 
ness manufactured for this purpose, just as 
sound, as enduring, and as beautiful as oak 
flooring used in new construction. 


Eastly and quickly laid 


None of the woodwork need 
be disturbed, except the quar- 
ter-roundat the baseboard, and 
the work may be done one 
room at a time to avoid con- 
fusion in the household; or 
during vacation, have the en- 
tire house modernized,and see 
the surprise and delight when 
the family returns. 


Enjoy the comfortable and 
home-like quality of Nature’s 
oak flooring, without the cold 
rigidity so noticeable in arti- 
ficial man-made flooring ma- 
terials. Whena little relaxation 


is in order, roll back the rugs 
and dance;the young folks can 
have a good time at home. 

You will find oak floors not 
expensive, actually cheaper 
than new rugs or carpets, 
while their durability, clean- 
liness and life-long beauty are 
unquestioned, 

Wouldn't you like to know 
more about the advantages of 
oak floors? Mail the coupon 
for our new book, illustrating 
modern finishes in color—24 
pages of useful information. 
Write today. 


Oak FLoorinc Bureau 


1032 Ashland Block Chicago 
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NATURE’S GIFT OF 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


Oak Fioors are the cor- 
rect setting for your 
rugs, enhancing by their 
natural charm of grain 
and figure, the beauty of 
furniture and hangings. 
The new finishes, con- 
Sorming to the scheme of 
decoration adopted, en- 
able you to express in- 
dividuality in each room, 
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Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 


the doors when they put the horses into the 
stalls. 

Wolf tucked down his head and made for 
the door of the nearest stall. Suffocating, 
burned, in keen pain, he found the latch. 
Standing on his hind legs he slapped it smartly 
with one cinder-grimed paw. The door swung 
wide. By that time Wolf was at the second 
stall’s door and patting its latch in like fashion. 

Having opened both doors, he considered 
his share in the performance was at an end. 
Every moment, in that hell of fire and smoke, 
was torment to him. Having released his two 
equine friends, he sped out of the stable and 
into the open. There he sucked in great lung- 
fuls of clean air and rolled on the ground to 
stifle the hornet-like sparks that stuck to his 
red-gold coat. J 

Presently he paused in this comforting 
occupation and stared wonderingly at the 
flaming barn. The stall doors were open. So 
was the stable door. Yet neither of the horses 
had emerged from the building. 


Wot could not understand. The horses 

continued to kick and plunge and scream - 
as before; only now with an added intensity and 
agony, as the heat and smoke waxed more in- 
tolerable and as the spark showers from above - 
changed to a steady downpour. It seemed to 
the collie the simplest thing imaginable to run 
out of such a place, once the way were made 
clear as he had made it. Yet the horses were 
still in there. It did not make sense. 

With all his uncanny young wisdom, Wolf 
did not know—nor does the average human— 
that a horse is the most timid and most stupid 
creature of its size on the face of the earth. 
An alley cat or a mongrel cur or a mangy 
donkey or a half-grown mule—any of these 
has thrice the brain and four times the reason: 
ing powers of the average horse. 

Your horse will shy in fright from a bit of © 
paper lying in the road. He will shy at the 
same piece of paper in the same place in the 
road a dozen days in succession. Your horse 
will let any stranger get on his back and ride 
him away, despite his life-long master’s most 
alluring calls to him to come back. Your horse, 
in face of fire, is as senseless as a year-old baby. 
To lead him from a burning building, one must 
blind his eyes to keep him from running back 
into the blaze. — : 

So, now, Sintram and Lass were quite insane 
with terror. The doors of their stalls gaped 
wide. So did the stable door, pointing clearly 
the way to safety. But the horror of the flames 
had stolen what little brains the poor brutes 
possessed. Up and down their prisonless pris= 
ons they tore, helpless to escape, though the loft 
floor above them was sagging perilously now, 
ready at any instant to let down a mountain of 
blazing hay and boards upon them to roast 
them alive. 

Back into the barn dashed Wolf, perhaps 
with some new inkling of his two friends’ stark 
stupidity. 

Sintram’s stall was nearest the door. Into it 
whirled Wolf, seeking to drive out its occupant. 
But Sintram was too far gone in terror to heed 
Wolf saw that, almost at once. 
Harsher measures were necessary. 

In a leap the collie had seized the frantic 
brute by the nose, dodging by some miracle 
the flailing forefeet. With a jerk Wolf slung 
himself sidewise. The anguish of the bitten - 
nostril made Sintram veer with him. Around © 
twisted the dog, his hind-legs braced on the 
hot floor, now that he had pulled the roaring 
Sintram down on all fours. And under that 
tormenting pressure the horse swung around 
once more with him. 

Suddenly Wozf loosed his nose grip and spun - 
back to Sintram’s heels. A vicious bite in the - 
left hock made the horse lunge forward out of - 
the stall and into the space behind it, the 
space leading to the wide open outer door. ~~ 

By the time he had cleared the stall, Wolf 
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New three-quarter coats have a graceful sway; fabrics are 
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are aitily furred; everything is distinctive and springlike 
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How much of your time 


do you spend in the kitchen? . 


No woman wants to stay in the 
kitchen a minute longer than is 
necessary. If depends upon the stove 
whether getting meals is slow 


drudgery or whether itis done quickly 


and in comfort. 


When you have a Florence Oil 
Range there is no coal to carry, no 
shaking to be done, no long waits 


for the fire to get going. 
You merely turn a lever, 
touch a match to the 
Asbestos Kindler, and in 
a few moments you have 
an intensely hot clean blue 
flame. 


This flame is close up 
under the cooking. The 
heat goes right into the 
food, not out into the 
kitchen. And you use a 
Florence only when you 
need it for cooking. 


It means economy 


The vapor from kerosene is burned 
in the Florence, and kerosene is 


The Big 
Burner 


places the heat 
close up under 
the cooking. 





a very cheap fuel. The flame in the 
big burners is a gas flame. 
a wick flame, such as you see in the 
ordinary oil lamp. 


It is not 


Beauty in the kitchen 


With its blue and white porcelain 
enamel, black frame, and nickel 
trimmings the Florence makes even 


a dingy kitchen look bright 
and modern. An ingenious 
device on each leg makes it 
possible to set the range 
level on the most uneven 
floor. 


Examine the Florence 
Oil Range at a department, 
furniture or hardware store. 
If you don’t know just where 
to go, write us and we will 
send you the name of the 
nearest store. 


“Get Rid of the ‘Cook Look’” 
is the title of a booklet containing 
practical information about oil 


stoves. 
we will mail it to you. 


Send us your address and 


Florence Stove Company, Dept. 594, Gardner, Massachusetts 


Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence Water Heaters and Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Canada 


FLORENCE 


OLL RANGE esc: 
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Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 


was out of it, too, and’ tackling the screaming 
Lass in the adjoining box. Here the same 
tactics prevailed, though with more difficulty 
and at the expense ofa bloody shoulder graze 
from the mare’s panic-driven hoof. 

Out into the open space Lass was propelled 
by a deep bite in the flank. There she and her 
mate jostled confusedly and in utter impotence, 
stung by sparks and flame and choked with 
black smoke reek that blinded them. 

Wolf himself was in scarce better case. His 
coat was singed. His eyes were running and 
throbbed with pain. He could not breathe. 
His shoulder was grievously sore from the kick 
graze. A million points of agony marked the 
drift of the spark torrent on his head and 
back. 

But apparently this was no time to die or 
even to try to escape. There was work on hand. 
Ignoring his own torture, he sprang into the 
welter of flying hoofs and plunging bodies. 

Yet he worked, as ever, with a set purpose, 
in spite of the seeming wildness of his attack. 
A well-calculated nip here, a slash there; 
clever distance judging and direction gaging, 
under the seemingly maniac show of ferocity. 
The one way to get those foolish creatures out 
of the hell-trap was to make them more afraid 
of him than of the fire. This was Wolf’s job. 
This he proceeded to do. 

Everywhere at once, he tore into the frenzied 
horses—biting, slashing, driving; turning, head- 
ing off. It was a beautiful bit of herdsmanship, 
this tag game with death. Through his in- 
creasing pain Wolf’s gay mischief spirit flared 
forth. He was doing grand work. Also he was 
having the time of his life. 

It was all a question of a second or two, 
there in the swirl of furnace heat. Then out 
into the barnyard lumbered the insane horses, 
a lightning flash of red-gold at their heels, at 
their flanks, at their underbodies. 


OUTSIDE the barn they veered and swung 

about, the aspect of the blazing stables 
drawing them almost irresistibly, as it has 
drawn thousands of their kind in like crisis. 
But Wolf would not have it so. He was at them 
again in redoubled fury, not so much as waiting 
to draw breath into his tormented lungs or to 
clear his eyes of sparks and wetness and smoke. 
Like a tiger he was ravening at their swaying 
heads. Biting, snarling, fighting demoniacally, 
he instilled once more into their dense brains a 
fear of himself that was greater than the panic 
lure of the fire. 

Snorting, neighing, they. whirled around. 
And Wolf—a ruddy thunderbolt—was after 
them. Giving them no chance to pause or 
to turn, he harried them ferociously from be- 
hind, driving them in headlong flight away 
from the barn. 

At their first step, the loft floor crashed in, 
heaping a fiery avalanche into the stalls and 
rear space where they had been plunging. 

Onward Wolf sent them flying. They fled 
from his murderous onslaught as from a demon. 
Now the runaway impulse had seized them, 
and it was well-nigh as strong as had been the 
attraction of the flames. Down the lawn they 
thundered blindly, and thence down the steep 
bank into the lake, halting only when they were 
shoulder-deep in water. There they slithered 
to a stop and stared dully about them, their 
brains clearing. They were too worn out 
nervously to go farther, too apathetic to do 
more than stand there and snort and to let the 
cool lake water ease the pang of their myriad 
smarting burns. 

A man had rounded the top of the hill and 
had broken into a run. He was the laborer 
whose pipe coal had started the conflagration. 
Sent back to the barn for a scythe to replace a 
broken one, he caught sight of the fire and 
hastened toward it. As he ran, he saw the 


horses splash into the lake, Wolf driving them 


fiercely. 
Two minutes later he was back in the 


Prererer es Teh ts CULTS EVERY TIME 


Bake them for 5 unday 
Supper- in 1O minutes 








My! how the family loves hot biscuits for supper . . ! 


HAVE YOU TRIED the new way to have 
hot biscuits for Sunday supper? You'll 
find you can have them with little time 
and trouble—and hot biscuits make any 
supper a real success! 

When you are in the kitchen Saturday 
morning mix and cut a pan of Royal 
biscuits. Slip them into the ice-box or 
set them aside in a cool place. Sunday 
when supper time comes pop them into 
the oven and they are ready to serve in 
10 minutes! 

Because two leavening agents are com- 
bined in Royal, your biscuits begin to 
rise as soon as the dough is mixed. Then 
a second rising takes place when the bis- 
cuits are put into the oven. This double 
acting quality makes it possible for you 
to bake Royal biscuits immediately or 
to keep the biscuit dough ready mixed 
for several days. 


For over three generations Royal has 
kept to an absolute standard of uni- 
formity. With Royal you can use the 
same recipe year after year and your 
baking powder will give you identically 
the same results. 


All measurements are level. 2 cups flour; 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder; 2 table- 
spoons shortening; 14 teaspoon salt; 34 cup 
milk or half milk and half water. Sift to- 
gether flour, baking powder, and salt. Add 
shortening and mix in thoroughly with steel 
fork. Add liquid slowly to make soft dough. 
Roll or pat out with hands on floured board 
to about one inch in thickness. Cut with 
biscuit cutter, first dipped in flour. Place 
on greased pan and bake in hot oven (475° 
F.) 10 to 12 minutes. 


Free booklet! Send for Royal booklet 
on biscuit making—new recipes for muf- 
fins and quick breads. The Royal Baking 
Powder Co., 104 E. 41st Street, N. Y. 


Contains no alum 
Leaves no bitter taste 
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VALENTINE’S 


VALSPAR 


ENAMEL 


VERMILION VAL SPAR 
Cea 


OkEP RED VALSPAR 
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Send for Sample Cans ! 


ITH VALSPAR-IN-COLORS you not 
only put a beautiful new finish on all 
floors, furniture and woodwork, but you can 
have or match any color scheme you wish. And 
the permanence of this finish will amaze you! 


The colors in Valspar Varnish-Stains and 
Enamels are as durable and waterproof as 
Valspar itself. Not even the famous boiling 
water test will harm them! They can be washed 
freely with soap and hot water—and will retain 
their beauty and lustre almost indefinitely. 


VALSPAR VARNISH-STAINS are Valspar 
itself—the waterproof, weatherproof, Varnish 
—plus transparent wood-colors. You Valspar 
and Stain with one stroke of the brush, bring- 
ing out the beautiful grain in the wood. 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes.in the World 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


Z 
“SThe Varnish That Won't Turn White 


VALSPAR-ENAMELS are made of the finest 
pigments carefully ground in Valspar Varnish, 
giving you Valspar durability plus beautiful, 
lasting colors. They make the ideal finish for 
automobiles, woodwork, furniture and other 
articles — indoors and out — on which enamels 
may be used. And by mixing two or more 
of the Valspar-Enamel colors you obtain an 
almost endless variety of beautiful distinctive 


shades. 


Send in the coupon below for sample cans 
of Valspar in Colors, and Valspar Varnish. 
And save this page so that you'll have the 
color-charts for future reference. Better send 
in the coupon now, before you forget. It’s 
worth real money. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c : 
apiece for each 40c sample can checked at Valspar Stain . 


right. (Only one sample per person of 
each product supplied at this special price.) State Color 
Print full mail address plainly. Valspar-Enamel 


Dealer’s Name State Color 
Address Valspar . 


Your Name 


Fog US Pat Off 


The famous Valspar Your Address 
boiling water test 
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Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 


mowing field, 
superintendent: 

“The barn’s afire! I got the two horses out, 
all right, all right. But it was touch-and-go. 
Hurry up!” 

Wolf saw the horses come to a halt, deep in 
the water and knew their madness had fallen 
from them. His work was done. No danger 
that the team would return now, for the sake 
of reentering the burning stable. Wolf could 
call it a day, and rest. 

With a grunt of relief he trotted into the lake 
and lay down. The water came up to his ears. 
Its icy caress was rapture to him. The cool of 
it salved his burns and braced his racked 
nerves. He lay there and lapped it down his 
parched throat. He breathed deep, clearing 
the smarting smoke from his anguished lungs. 

Casting a languid eye toward the distant 
blaze, he saw the three mowers making for it 
at full speed, dragging The Place’s chemical 
engine behind them. From the lake, too, 
several fishermen were landing to give aid. 

Well, it was no business of Wolf’s. He had 
done his part. His friends, the horses, were 
safe. He could afford to wallow here in the wet 
coolness and take his ease. There was no other 
animal in the barn to be herded to safety. 

After a while, instinct told him of something 
better than mere water for the easing of burns. 
He got up and followed the shore-line to a 
springy spot where the bank merged into an 
inviting patch of mud. To this mud he went, 
and in it he rolled, its healing powers taking 
the smart from his hurts. 


bellowing loudly to the 


AN HOUR later the chug of a familiar motor 

came to his ears. Gaily he jumped up from 
his muddy bed and made for the house. He had 
done grand work, this day, had Wolf. And he 
longed for the Mistress’s dear praise. 

The car was coming to a stop at the front 
door when Wolf ranged alongside. At sight of 
his mud-caked coat, the flower-loving guest 
cried out in disgust and hugged closer to her 
the white skirt she wore. 

“Oh, do take him away!” she begged. 

“Clear out, Wolf!” ordered the Master. 
“Tsn’t one bit of mischief a day enough for 
you? I can’t see how any single dog can get 
into so many kinds of senseless trouble. 
Clear out!” 

The coilie slunk away. The rebuke in the 
Master’s tone and the guest’s look of contempt 
were hard to bear. He felt very tired and very 
sick. Surely it had not been wrong of him to 
play hide-and-seek with death in an attempt 
to save the two horses that loved him! Then 
why was he in disgrace again? - 

Up from the half-destroyed, half-extin- 
guished barn and around the house, hurried a 
knot of smoke-smeared men, the superin- 
tendent at their head. The fire was out, 
though the upper half of the stables was a 
wreck. The chemical engine and tons of lake- 
water had enabled the men to stop the con- 
flagration before the barn was a total loss. 
Now, seeing the car, they ran up to tell the 
news to The Place’s two owners. 

Out of the babel of talk, presently, boomed 
the voice of the day laborer who had discovered 
the blaze. “I got the horses out, Boss!’’ he 
declaimed. ‘“‘Risked my life to do it. I had a 
tussle to make ’em go. But I drove ’em to the 
lake and left ’em there. I’d ’a’ done it 
easier, only Wolf kep’ gettin’ in my way.” 

“He would, commented the master. ‘“That’s 
the best thing Wolf does—getting in the way.” 

“Say!” spoke up one of the fishermen who 
had been gazing open-mouthed at the laborer. 
“There’s a lie out, and a good big one. I saw 
the fire, and I rowed for the shore here. About 
every stroke or two I turned my head to look. 
One of the times I turned, I saw a collie dog 
come pirooting out of the barn, driving two 
horses ahead of him. They tried to run back, 
the way horses will. But he kept after ’em till 
he drove ’em clean into the lake, right near 
























Canoes 
SHOE POLISHES 


Shine in a hurry — 

Save leather and worry! 

Black, Tan, White, Ox- blood 
and Brown. 





SHINOLA Home Set. Gennine 
bristle dauber cleans the shees 
and applies the polish, The big 
lamb’s wool polisher brings the 
shine with a few strokes. 






On your personal appearance you will 
be largely judged. What does your 
appearance inspire—respect and con- 
fidence—or the contrary? 


‘look at your shoes’) 
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SHOE POLISHES 
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HAUTE 


ee : a FR Before you leave home in 
rete t Q es the morning. Don’t step into 


; ts ne car with unshined 
‘look at your shoes!” 











No factor in your personal 
appearance is more impor- 


A Success of Years 
tant. 


Everybody is pleased with Bix- 
by’s JET - OIL Shoe Polishes. 
They clean, dye and shire. 


Easiest to use. Good for shoes. 
For Black, Brown, White. and 
Ox-blood shoes. 

; Every time you wash your 
hands, brush your hair, or 


clean your teeth. 


oe at your shoes!” 


Before you enter your office or any other 
office, before every appointment, and 
always before appearing in public. 















Zia ll 
SHOE PGLISHES 
aren knows the quality. 


Biack, White, Tan, Brewn and 
Ox-blood. 


Shine your shoes at least once a day—a 
Shining Outfit makes it easy. Aside from 
the consideration of appearance, the wel- 
fare of your shoes demands it. To restore 
the natural oils that preserve them, always 
use one of the three polishes illustrated 
herewith. 










If your dealer cannot supply you, send soc to 
the Shinola Company, Rochester, N. Y., for the 
Shinola Home Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley Company, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., or Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 
Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe Polish. 


2-in-1 Shining Kit 
A big, fine quality brush, and 
dauber, of South American horse 
hair, with polishing cloth—com- 
plete—in durable box. 
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Now- vacuum cleaning 


can be done without 


electricity — 


If you could know first hand how easy it is to 
vacuum clean the wire-less way— 


Then you’d understand why 400,000 American 
wornen find this inexpensive non-electric cleaner so 
great a help. You’d be amazed at its lightness, and 


the ease with which you can carry it. There are no 


electrical connections. No cords either. 


Staterooms ° You'd see, too, how the Vacuette’s powerful air suc- 
a oa tion cleans deep down in the nap of your rugs and 
Washington’. — carpets—how quickly lint, thread and surface dirt are 


daily with the gathered up by this strong suction combined with 


the action of a fast revolving bristle brush. 











You can try the Vacuette in your own home with- 
out obligation. Phone the Vacuette branch, or, 

SH if you can’t find it in your phone book, write 
‘us for the address. But have a demonstration. 


% Approved by Good Housekeeping and Modern Priscilla Or f 


THE SCOTT & FETZER COMPANY 
1920 West 114th Street. =: Cleveland, Ohio 





remove stains, etc, You will find it invaluable 


ACUECILE 


non electric 
VACUUM CLEANER 











Vacuettes, Ltd., Miller Bldg., 48 York Street, Toronto, Canada ne 2 







Send For Free Book on “‘Care and Preservation : 
of Rugs and Carpets.” Tells how to make floor — 


o> coverings last longer and look better. How to 


Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 


where I was landing. Just then I saw this chap 
come running down the hill toward the barn. 
It was the dog that—” 

“That’s right!” spoke up a man from an- 
other boat. “My brother was rowing. I was in 
the stern, and I saw the whole thing. That 


| dog is a wonder.” 


The laborer edged modestly out of sight . 
around the house, his hopes of largesse and of 
fame collapsing. 

The’ Mistress also disappeared from the 
group. The Master found her, a few. minutes 
later, Wolf’s dirty body held close to her white . 
sports suit, as she sat with one arm about the 
dog, crooning softly to him and petting his 
mud-smeared head. 


[sz WAS three days later that the Master sent 
Wolf to the woodland pasture once more, to 
show off for another guest by leading the two ~ 
horses back to the stable. Eager to do his 
popular trick, the collie bounded along on his 
mission. He found Sintram and Lass grazing _ 
in the lush grass at the edge of the woods. It 
was his first encounter with them since the fire. ~, 
At sight and scent of him, the two horses _ 
remembered all at once his murderous assault 
and the merciless slashes and nips he had used 
in goading them forth from the barn. With 
common impulse they flung up their heads and 
fled in fright from him, snorting and trembling. ~ 

Sadly, wonderingly, the little collie gazed 
after them. Then he realized what had ; 
happened. He had lost his adoring big friends— 
had lost them forever. Henceforth they were to 
look on him as a dread enemy and persecutor. 
No more would they follow gladly where he led, 
nor so much as suffer him to come near them. 
Love had changed to cringing fear, friendship 
to horror. 

Head and tail adroop, Wolf trotted back to 
the house. He avoided the Mistress’s eye, as 
he lay down in a furry and unhappy ball at- 
her feet. But she stooped and petted him and 
told him he was a wonderful little dog. And 
under her praise and petting, Wolf grew almost 
happy again. He had lost the friendsbip of 
two silly horses. But the Mistress understood. 
The Mistress always understood. 

“Trapped,” the third “Wolf” story 
by Mr. Terhune, will appear in May 


Miriam Has a Happy 
Easter 
(Continued from page 49) 


Drrections: Provide yourself with a pair 
of scissors and a rubber band. It is best to 
paste the whole sheet on a heavy piece of wrap- 
ping paper or cambric and put it under a 
weight to dry, before cutting out. Cut the 
two slits marked A and B on the lower edge 
of the doll. From the back of the doll insert 
one end of the rubber band in slit A and the 
other end through slit B and slip a bow through 
each loop to keep it from pulling out. Put your 
first two fingers through the rubber band at the 
back of the doll, and they will make cunning 
little legs for Miriam to dance about with. 

Note: See the illustration at the top of the 
page. So that your fingers will appear to be 
the same length, roll one end of the paper 
shoes around and paste on or near the dotted 
line according to the size of your fingers, 
When you want to use the legs that you have 
cut out, carefully remove the rubber band 
and insert the tabs A and B into the slits A 
and B from the back of the doll. 

Cut the slot marked with dotted lines on the 
left side of the doll’s legs. Bend the long end 
backward and around so that you can insert 
the hook into the slot, and Miriam will stand 
by herself. 

The doll and the parasol are attached by 
slipping the tabs through the slit marked by .- 
dotted lines in the doll’s right hand. 


“Don’t you know—really?” 


FT HE thing was troubling her—something she had 

overheard several men say about her when they 
thought she was the last person in the world within 
hearing distance. 


So she had asked two of her friends. They were 
amazed that she had never thought of this sort of 
thing before. But they were frank enough to explain 
it to her in a delicate way. And she never ceased 
being grateful to them. 


* * * * 


That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, yourself, 
rarely know when you have it. And_even your closest friends won’t tell you. 





Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is 
only a local condition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash 
and gargle. It is an interesting thing that this well-known antiseptic that has 
been in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as 
a breath deodorant. 





It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by really removing the old one. 
The Listerine odor itself quickly disappears. So the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on the safe and polite side. 


Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has dozens 
of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been trusted as such for a half a 
century. Read the interesting little booklet that comes with every bottle. 


—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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—Y OUR =~ Livan Oa 


HETHER large or small, the living room 
is the keynote of a home and should set 
the tone for the more intimate rooms 
beyond. 


Too often people make the mistake of thinking 
beauty—appropriateness—atmosphere—can be 
obtained only through large expenditure of 
money. 









The correct furnishing of your living room is not 
a matter of expense. Rather is it the result of 
intelligent study of the resources at your com- 
mand and a carefully thought out plan of the 
desired effect. 


For the austere formality of high ceilings and 
dignified proportions— for the piquant charm of 


She KAR. Boa 


the unpretentious—for the successful blending 
of dignity with hospitality——Karpen furniture 
provides you with. the essentials of variety and 
adaptability. 


The name Karpen on your furniture is your 
assurance that color interest, decorative value 
and solid, built-in comfort are there in full 
measure. 


We have prepared an interesting booklet, ‘‘ Better 
Homes,” which we will gladly mail to you on 
request. With photograph, diagram and sketch, 
it shows you how to put new life into your hall, 
living room and sun porch, by gradual replace- 
ment. Each piece of furniture illustrated can 
be secured through your local Karpen dealer. 


& BROS 


Makers of fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
and Reed, Cane Furniture, and Windsor Chairs 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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S. KARPEN & BROS. _ 
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KARPEN 
Guaranteed 
Construc.ion 


FURNITURE 


an crry wEW YORE 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 


Please send me free and postpaid’ a copy of your 
book, ‘‘Better Homes,’’ with hall, living room and 
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The Singers of Immortality 
(Continued from page 23) 


feet among the clover stems before they took 
wing, so that the point from which a bird left 
the earth was no indication at all as to where 
a nest might be. Because I wanted to photo- 
graph these nests while they were filled with 
eggs and to keep record on the parent birds 
while they were brooding and feeding, it be- 
came necessary to know the different locations, 
and to do this I devised the scheme of having 
my field assistant take one end of a long rope 
while I took the other, and we laid off the field 
in sections, dragging the rope across the sur- 
face. Startled as the rope came immediately 
over them, the bob-o’-links would arise pre- 
cipitately from their locations, so we had the 
nests of all of them staked for our convenience 
with signs which none save ourselves knew 
how to translate. 


N WATCHING and working around this 
clover field, the orchard at one end and the 
meadow at the other and the big woods across 
the river, I must have absorbed a soul full of 
beauty, of perfume, of song, and an encyclope- 
dia full of first-hand information. Tucked ina 
blind, with a covered camera focussed on any of 
these nests, and waiting by the day for the old 
birds to carry out the processes of their lives be- 
fore it, I became a real expert on what the birds 
were saying, and what they thought and felt 
while they were at their daily task of rearing 
their young. First, on arrival, there were a 
few days of pure, gushing melody, joy in spring, 
homecoming, a pean of praise for a clover field, 
a meadow, an orchard, a river, and a wood in 
proximity. Then these songs were shredded 
to rags and patched in the pursuit of mating 
and the work of nest building. The real vocal 
test came during brooding. At that time the 
males had nothing to do but feast and give 
thanks. The more affectionate chose a choir 
loft, each a nicely spaced distance from his 
mate, and put his entire consciousness into his 
song. By the hour, morning and evening, 
these males practised their notes over and over, 
rounding, fulling, coloring each note, with 
tucked tails, swollen throats, and wide-open 
beaks; rising higher and higher, past the range 
of any musical instrument save, at times, the 
violin, these little maestros almost tore their 
vocal chords in pitch. When they could go no 
higher, they fulled and colored and melodized 
the notes for the benefit of their brooding 
mates and the world at large. The little hens, 
before a set camera, taught me what I never 
knew before—that they, too, sang as they 
brooded. I could see their distended throats, 
their bills slightly parted, could hear at times 
the faint whisper lullaby they sang to their 
eggs as they warmed them to life with the heat 
of their bodies. 
Always between the males and females 
during brooding, especially during feeding, 
there was a constant inquiry, a family tribal 


‘call. On the part of the male it was a question, 


“Are you all right?” 
am.” 

When feeding time came and the young 
had advanced to a state of pin-feathers which 
kept them sufficiently warm that both the old 
birds could leave them for food hunting, and 
when the demands of their increasing appetites 
made more food necessary, the elders con- 
stantly kept track of each other by the inquiry 
tossed back and forth, ““Where are you?” and 
the answer, “Here.” Each bird had its in- 
dividual note, but always uttered at a certain 
time, in a certain way, the notes meant the 
same, thing. 

I was personally acquainted with each pair 
of the larks, the bob-o’-links, the oven-birds, 
and the sparrows of my particular clover field, 
while over in the old orchard, after a long, hard 
struggle with her fears, I became so familiar 
with a brooding dove I could almost touch her. 
I knew a brown thrasher, and more bluebirds 
and vireos, more song sparrows and warblers, 
than I have time to enumerate. At some hour 


At once the answer, “I 
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The lamp is about 5 ft. 
in height. The base 
and cap are cast in 
solid medallium; the 
upper shaft is brass ; 
the finish, antique 
statuary bronze. It has 
a parchment shade in 
three colors, Both 
bracket and shade are 
pivoted, so that the 
light can be regulated 
as to height or 
thrown at any angle. 
The lamp can easily 
be lifted with one 
hand without moving 
from your chair, 
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C May We Lut This 
3000 “Lamp in Your 
Home -at Our Risk 7 


Though the Decorative Arts League actually spent that much for the 

model of this beautiful Greek-Pompeian floor lamp—we will let you have 

it for only $19.85—half the price you would pay in a store—and without 
one penny in advance! 


HAT contributes more to the charm 

of the modern living-room than a 
graceful floor lamp? Indeed, it is one of 
the most important of all decorative 
accessories. 

But the kind of lamp that you want for 
your home is far beyond the reach of the 
average purse. Nothing less than $35 or 
$40! And the ornate commercial lamps 
you can afford, you wouldn't have in your 
house. 

To meet this need, the Decorative Arts 
League secured the services of three 
famous artists in designing a really beau- 
tiful floor lamp that could be reproduced 
at a reasonable price. The result was this 
exquisite Greek -Pompeian model, for 
which the League paid over $3000! 

This aristocrat among floor lamps the 

| League is able to sell for as amazingly 
low a price as $19.85—practically half the 
price that would be charged in the shops— 
simply because of its large corresponding 
membership scattered throughout the 
country, which enables it to sell its offer- 
ings directly to consumers. 
We want you to see this beautiful lamp 

for yourself—to try it out in your home. 


{ 





All you have to do to get it is mail the 
coupon. When the postman delivers the 
lamp at your-door, just as an evidence of 
good faith, give him only $3.85 deposit 
(plus postage) and the lamp can decorate 
your home for five days. At the end of 
that time, you can either return it and get 
your deposit refunded in full, or keep 
it at the special price of $19.85, the re- 
maining $16 above your deposit to be paid 
at the rate of $4 monthly from date for 
four months. 


Send the coupon today. It entitles you to mem- 


bership in the League without any financial obliga- 
tion whatever, and it brings you the lamp for 
five days. 
Dept. 


Mail it NOW. 


505 Fifth Avenue, 


Decorative Arts League. 
New York City. 
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DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Dept. 34, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

You the Greek-Pompeian Floor 
Lamp. I will pay the postman 







may send me 
When it comes, 










$3.85 deposit (plus postage). If I am not de- 
lighted with it, I will return it within five days 
and you agree to refund my deposit. If I keep it, 
I agree to pay you $16 still due on the purchase 
price at the rate of $4 monthly from date for four 
months. 

Please enter my name as a corresponding mem- 






ber of the League. 
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This smaller Daisy Auto 
Lunch Kit consisting of: 


Sent prepaid on receipt 
of $6.00, 
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9 Dinner Plates 1 Salad Bowl 
6 Cups 1 Vegetable Dish 
6 Dessert Dishes 1 Four-quart Pail 


Sent prepaid on receipt of $8.20 


Dainty Sanitrox Dishes 
for six all packed in 


one trim little pail 


It doesn’t look possible, but the salad bowl, vegetable 


The complete 24-piece Daisy Auto Lunch Kits 
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of almost every day disaster threatened some 
of these birds. Time and again I slipped from 
my blind near the nest on which I was working 
to go pell-mell across the field to chase away a 
rat that had come from the ruins of an old 
log cabin across the road and was menacing 
the nest of one of my larks, or to head back 
toward the river a big black snake that thought 
it would like to lunch on bob-o’-link eggs, to 
sail a stick or a stone at an adventurous squirrel 
that wanted an omelet and was not averse to 
young birds. Whenever an alarm cry came 
from any direction, there was always a cause, 
and ‘help was always needed, so I became 
highly expert at translating these calls and 
cries and even came to know when danger was 
imminent. I learned to catch the first little 
questioning inflection that permeated the note 
of a bird when instinct told it that something 
threatening was coming, before there came the 
real knowledge to the bird itself as to what its 
difficulty would be. There was no mistaking 
the wild alarm cry, almost always followed by 
the battle cry that presaged direct attack by an 
inquisitive dog, a prowling cat, or a hungry 
snake. Sometimes naughty children had to be 
shown the better way and bribed to do their 
hunting and fishing in other directions. 

I even grew so expert in sound that, as I 
lay coiled up with my fingers clasping the bulb 
of the long hose attachment that worked the 
shutter of my camera, I learned the procession. 
of little feet that marched around my head 
over the brown oak leaves of last year. I knew 
the quick, alert step of the housefly; I knew the 
precise, military march of an ant; I knew the 
careful, velvet step of a spider; I knew the 
hesitant, lazy step of the cricket, investigating 
as he traveled, taking a few steps, pausing to 
look and to feel his way ahead of him, never 
in a hurry, and almost always cheeping a little 
song as he went. I knew the wicked, military 
staccato of the feet of a wasp. They always 
came past as if the leaves were hot, and they 
lifted their feet from them in haste or spurned - 
them in pride. The big black and yellow: 
bumblebees went wallowing along like small 
elephants, while always they presaged their 
coming with heavy odors of formic acid and: 
the perfume of the pollen of the clover field. 
and the crab and plum thickets. The bees had 
the same odors, but they stepped up more 
neatly and quickly as they marches past. 

When I rested my head on the ground, 
waiting with tired eyes for the particular bird 


6 Dinner Plates 


1 Salad Bowl 
1 Vegetable Dish 
1 Four-quart Pail 


(15 pieces in all) for Ves 


dish, 6 dessert dishes, 6 cups, and the whole 9 big plates all 
fit like magic into this 4-quart pail, Givea little push to the 
Give wire lock, and your picnic dishes are ready for the car. As 
a matter of fact they’re usually kept packed always ready 


This handy Auto Lunch Kit is delightful for outdoor serv- 


to come into the particular pose I wanted at his” 


tiate the step of each tiny beetle and insect that 
passed my ear, but down in the ground I could 
hear the roots pushing their way through the 
earth, I could hear the sap coursing through the 
fine rootlets, and I could hear the earth-worms 


nest, I not only heard and learned to differen- 


Write for inter- 
esting booklet 


ing anywhere, in garden or remotest camp. Takes up little 
room, will not break, and provides all the dishes needed for 
six. Even better in ycur hand than it looks in this picture. 
If your dealer does not have it, send us his name with yous 
order, and we will send it prepaid direct to you. 


Has all the tested quality of high- 
grade Sanitrox cooking utensils 


While Sanitrox ware is made on a base of fine steel, it also 
has the immaculately smooth, sanitary surface of clean white 
china. Its almost diamond -hard surface is impervious even 
to odors; absolutely proof against food acids. Durable as well 
as beautiful, a joy to use, and an economy to own. To be 
had in practically all household and cooking utensils. 


% Columbian Enameiing & Stamping Co. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Also manufacturers of the famous Onyx Ware 
— mottled white on brown 


and the thousand-legged worms, and the big 
white grubs, and all the little folk below the 
surface that were busy at their daily lives. 
Time after time, when I took my fingers and 
softly worked back the earth, I could prove 
that I had been right when I had said to my- 
self: “A grub is working here,” “That is a 
thousand-legged worm,” ‘What a big fine 
angleworm that must be!” ‘A mole is coming 
my way.” 


[It WAS while working in this location that 

there came into my consciousness the ex- 
perience that caused me to write the sentence 
that got me into more trouble than any other 
line I ever wrote concerning any ornithological 
subject. The fact was, that I wrote descrip- 
tions of exactly what occurred in my working 
territory, but I might not have been sufficiently 
specific at times. I was so interested in the 
nesting phenomena, the family life, the repro- 
ductions I was making of the birds themselves, 
that I never had the time to make the detailed 
study of bird music I should have loved to. 


- 
“The Beautiful “ 
and Durable 
Ware.” : 
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I merely learned which notes belonged to 
which birds. I did become expert at fitting 
——————-* | words and phrases to them, at whistling or 
‘reproducing their notes sufficiently to attract 


$12,125 in cash prizes 
ranging from #25 fo 
$1500 — 119 PRizeEs IN ALL 


‘The makers of Lux announce a great far-reaching contest. 
Everyone has a chance to win : - - - 
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$1500 for the best letter on’Why [Value Lux”: - second prize$500; 
third prize $250. 12 prizes of $100 each: - - - 


Mrs. Davidson always washes 
her dishes with Lux to keep her 
hands smooth. She values Lux 
most for the effect on her hands. 
Other fastidious women value 
it for the family laundry. They 
don’t mind putting their hands 


in the rich Lux lather—it’s so 
easy on their skin. 

Why do you value Lux? 
$1,500 for the best letter —$500 
for the second best, $250 for the 
third best, and $100 for each 
of the 12 next best. 


Countless women value Lux for 
laundering fine things. There 
are hosts of other reasons for 
valuing Lux. Mr. Smith washed 
the outside of his house with 
Lux. He values it because it 
saved a big painter’s bill. 








State Prizes including the District of Columbia ) amounting to$6125. For the most _ 
interesting and complete list of purposes for which you use Lux - - - numbered in 
the order of their importance to you.49 first prizes of $75 each (one for each of the 
48 states and the District of Columbia); 49 second prizes of $50 each | 
—and for many other purposes. to you. To the one in each state 
Men have many important and the District of Columbia who 
uses for it that they take time to sends the most interesting and 
write us about. You probably complete list goes the first prize 
use Lux for quantities of interest- of $75—for the next most inter- 
ing things. Tell us about them, esting and complete list goes the 
in the order of their importance second prize of $50. 


Innumerable women use Lux for 
fine fabrics, for washing dishes, 
for shampoo. We have many 
interesting letters from women 
who have found Lux incom- 
parable for washing milk bottles, 
for cleaning tarnished silver 






















Special Prize of $ 1.500.For the most interesting account of an incident in the life of 
awell-known person in which Lux has figured;second prize $500; third prize $200. 


you on having such a product.” derfully with Lux. The rich 

From Miss Browne, “At a embroidery lost no brilliance— 
luncheon for Willa Cather I the cloth was gleaming white.” 
wanted everything to be For the most interesting let- 
Czecho-Slovakian in honor of ter telling of an incident in the 
her heroine, Antonia. That very life of a well-known person in 
morning I found my lovely which Lux has figured, $1,500; 
Bohemian luncheon set had 2d prize, $500; 
yellowed! It was washed won- 3d prize,$200. 


These letters illustrate what we 
mean: 

Edward Bok wrote: “‘When 
I put up my limousine for 
the summer the upholstery 
was full of dust and spots. I 
didn’t believe anything could 
bring it back to its freshness, 
but Lux did. I congratulate 









RULES 


1. This contest is open to 
everyone in the United States. 
2. Send contributions to Lever 
Bros. Co., Dept. H, Cambridge 
Mass. 


3. The fact that you may have 
sent us washing directions, told 
us why you value Lux, told us 
of new uses for Lux, of inci- 
dents in the lives of well-known 
peoplein which Luxhas figured, 


does not bar you from com- 
peting. Write us again. 


4. You may compete in one or 
more ofthe contests. Use sepa- 
trate sheet for each. Number 
each contribution—Contest 1, 
Contest 2, etc. 


5. Write or print your name 
and address at top of each page. 


6. Write in ink on one side of 
paper only. Number each page. 


7. In case of a tie the full 


amount of prize goes to each 
tying contestant. 


8. Contest closes June 1, 1924. 
Letters postmarked after 
twelve midnight, June Ist, 
will not be considered. 


Note: It costs nothing to enter 
the contest. If you wish to 
compete but have never used 
Lux, write us and we will send 
you a free package. Lever 
Hee Co., Dept. H, Cambridge, 


Judges 


Miss L. Ray  Balderston, 
author of ‘‘ Laundering’’; Mrs. 
Ellen B. McGowan, co-author 
of ‘Textiles and Clothing’’; 
one of the editors of each of the 
following magazines-Woman’s 
Home Companion, Miss Mar- 
tha Sanford; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Miss Martha Dodson; 
Modern Priscilla, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Macdonald. 
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Waxed floors cost less 
And now they’re the easiest to have 


AXED FLOORS are the most beau- 
tiful floors—that is admitted. That 
they’re the cheapest floors you can have 
is proved by the lower cost of using Old 
English Wax. It covers more surface than 


ordinary waxes; lasts long- 
er; is easier to care for. It 
costs a third of other fin- 
ishes. It should be in all 
homes—for no lustre is like 
the lustre Old English Wax 
gives to millions of floors 
that interior decorators 
recommend and people of 
refinement invariably have. 


Try this 
easy way 


Be sure to use the Old Eng- 
lish Waxer-Polisher to apply 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if you 
buy an Old English Waxer- 
Polisher now. ‘This one 
labor-saving device does two 
things—it waxes, then pol- 
ishes the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
net apply the wax, but 
merely polishes. Lastsalife- 
time ‘Take advantage of 
ov. short-time offer. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, 
mail the coupon below. 





and polish with Old English Wax. It makes 
waxing easier. It waxes, then polishes. It 
glides over the floor like a carpet-sweeper, 
and your work glides away with every 
use of it. There is no other single-unit de- 


vice like it. It’s low in cost 
and it lasts a lifetime. 


Matchless 
for lustre 


But even if you prefer to 
apply it with a cloth, Old 
English Wax always! A 
never-to-be-forgotten lustre 
willresultforyour floors;and 
for your home a standard of 
beautynever possiblebefore. 
Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing and 
department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old English Wax 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
POWDER 


Send for this Valuable Book— Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 

ow to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book, Mailthe coupon. 





fe Check here for 

free book only 
Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture—Their 


Finish and Care.” 


LIQUID 


Tue A. S. Boyre Company, 1353 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


iia} Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 


Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 
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The Singers of Immortality 


the attention of the birds and to elicit replies 
from them at times. 

At any rate, I wrote the beautiful sentence 
about the larks singing nearer the throne than 
any other birds because my sky was full of lark 
music for the opening two summers that I 
lived, almost every day of my life, beside that 
particular stretch of the Wabash River where 
it encircled that particular clover field with its 
rich feathered population. I never shall forget 
che secret pride that swelled in my heart when 
Gilbert T. Pearson, now the president of the 
Audubon Society of America, visited me 
twenty years ago. He had come north as a 
delegate to an ornithological meeting in Fort 
Wayne. He happened to mention in my 
presence that he never had seen a bob-o’-link 
in its northern dress or heard its courting notes, 
so I took him down to the Limberlost to visit 
the Cabin, and to this particular stretch of 
clover field that he might see a bird which he 
considered a pest to the rice-growers of the 
Carolinas, when it was dressed in black satin 
and wore a gauzy veil of delicate, creamy white 
drifting over its head and shoulders, and sat up 
on a rod line and sang such an insane melody 
of such a length, of jumbled notes of tumbled 
sweetness, interspersed with questions and 
exclamations and runs and trills, that no one 
ever has succeeded in adequately reproducing 
the ripple and the melody and the spontaneity 
of the performance. 


O I wrote my fateful lark sentence. Not 
long after that I was called to Chicago to 
speak before the Press Club. There I met a 
man who was peculiarly expert in bird notes, a 
student of the birds, a lover of the birds, a man 
who had had means to travel over the face of 
the globe and to study the birds of many lands 
in their environment and learn their notes as 
they lived their lives in their homes. I will say 
for this gentleman that he was a very decent 
person. He did not tackle me in public and put 
me to confusion, but he led me privately to a 
corner and put me on the witness stand. He 
began a cross-examination. 
sternly: 

“Why did you write that sentence about the 
larks ‘singing nearer the throne than any other 
birds?’ ” 

I answered promptly: “Because they do.” 

His reply was: “I have just listened to your 
speech before the Press Club. You are 
particularly and peculiarly well informed. I 
can see that a lifetime of experience has gone 


into your studies. You have made no break in — 


anything I ever have seen among your writings 
except that. Think a minute, and tell me truly 
from where the larks in the Limberlost are 
singing.” 

I answered promptly: “From the fence posts 
and the rod lines and while flying over the 
orchards and villages.” 

He looked at me intently, and then he said in 
a manner that reminded me precisely of the 
school-masters of my youth—I think un- 
doubtedly he must have been a school-master 
in his youth, if he was not one at that minute: 

“And what birds are singing higher in loca- 
tion than the larks?” 

J answered instantly, “The orioles, and above 
them the goldfinches in the highest flight of all, 
accompanied by song.” ; 

He nodded gravely and said: ‘You are 
right. Now, what about the larks singing at 
such a height that you designate them as the 


especial musicians nearest the throne of God?” _ 


And quite as instantly and as readily I 
answered: ‘And so they do. They are singing 
out of sight. They are up so high that I can 
not even see them.” 

At this point this particular gentleman 
looked at me with wide eyes in which a fire of 
belligerency began to gather and to grow, and 
he said: “How can you say a thing like that?” 

A dull red began to creep up under his collar, 
and his whole form began slightly to tense, and 
I looked at him, a dazed and helpless thing. In 
that instant every hair of my mental pigtails 


He said to me ~ 


\F 
On this home of Mrs. Irving ¢ 
Smith, near Albany, N. Y., a! 
soft shade of green on roof 








is especially effective with 
“Dixie White” side walls of 
long 24-inch ““CREO-DIPT”’ 
Stained Shingles, laid with 
wide effect. Arch’t. Walter 
Guysling, Albany, N. Y. 


‘CREO-DIPT Stained Shingles Are Appreciated For Small 
as Well as Large Homes 


ERE are two beautiful “CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingle homes. One is rather pretentious, practical, 
striking—it is a home to be remembered. The other is 
equally charming—equally tasteful, an example of the 
present-day fact that small homes need not look cheap 
or ugly. 


Both homes have attractive features that are permanent. 
The roofs and side walls are of nature’s own building 
materials, colored with nature’s own pigments and given 
indefinite life with nature’s own preservative—creosote. 
They will retain their beauty for more than the owner's 
lifetime. Their values should never be compared with 
manufactured substitute materials. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are made only from 
selected first quality cedar—16-, 18, or 24-inches long 
for all types of homes. Thirty color shades furnish bound- 
less color combinations; contrasting browns, greens, reds, 
grays or white; beautifully variegated shades mingled in 
profusion of tones on roofs with solid tones or “Dixie 
White” side-walls. They satisfy countless architectural 





Arch’ts. R. C. Hunter & Bros., New York City, designs 
have secured a home of decided eee us, signs. 
Beer re er sioaniae ear Se Send 25 cents for Sample Color Pad and Portfolio of Fifty 
“Dixie White” long 24-inch “CREO-DIPT” Large Photographs of Homes of all sizes by prominent archi- 
pinned: Suesalee with wide shingle effect on tects. Ask about our special ““CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roof 
ose ae effect; also the large 24-inch *“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 
for the wide shingle effect on side-walls, either in the “Dixie 
- White” for the true Colonial white effect or shades of green 
Send 25 cents fi le Color Pad : 
Bnd chis Portfolio of Eiay Levee Phos brown, red or gray. Address CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc., 
tographs of Homes of all sizes by 1064 Oliver St.. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Noted Architects 


To beautify and protect old 
shingles, ask your lumber 


dealer for ‘““CREO-DIPT” 





Sales Offices—Principal Cities. Factoriesin various parts of the Shingle Stain. 
United States for Quick Shipments and Prompt Deliveries “CREO-DIPT” stamped on 
to every section. Leading lumber dealers everywhere carry a Bundle of Shingles Indi- 


standard colors in stock cates Highest Quality. 
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‘ DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 





COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 





Fascinating drapery fabrics that never fade 


DO YOU +LOVE {COLORS a2 rich 
glowing colors that can be used at your 
windows to transform them into things of 
beauty and delight? “Then indeed will you 
be enchanted with Orinoka draperies, for 
they are lovely and as charmingly colorful 
as you could wish, yet as practical to use as 
white. You can match the sunlight with 
glass curtains of gold, hang your bedroom 
with rose, or drape the library in peacock 
tones. But whatever your decorative 
scheme may be, brilliantly gay or softly 
subdued, if the fabrics are Orinoka guaran- 
teed the colors will hold. 








Neither washing nor sun affects in the 
least the colors in these Orinoka materials. 
Washing but renews their freshness, and 
not even the strongest sun can make them 
change. That is because of the Orinoka 
special process of hand-dyeing the yarns 
before they are woven into cloth. If the 
materials fade, the merchant from whom 
you bought them is authorized to replace 
the goods, or refund your money. Orinoka 
guaranteed materials offer you an almost 
unlimited choice of both plain and pat- 
terned materials in weaves, colors and de- 
signs appropriate for any type of window. 


THE ORINOKA MILLs, 506 Clarendon Bldg., New York City 
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May we send you a copy of “Color 
Harmony in Window Draperies’’? 
A prominent New York decora- 
tor prepared this handsome book- 
let, which is decorated in color. 
It is full of valuable suggestions 
for draping your windows, 
doors and for bed coverings. 
Send your address and 20¢ 


The Orinoka drap- 
ery fabrics shown 
here are changeable 
blue-gold Raywick, 
orange Raydale, 
green Sunbrook,. blue 
Sunwich. The back- 
ground ts striped 
Frou Frou. All fifty 
inches wide, 
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stuck in my head. I was backed flat against 
the wall, the copper toe of one shoe frantically 
scouring the back of the other leg, while clutch- 
ing hands were thrust in gingham apron 
pockets, and I was desperately trying to 
remember my “nine times” and devoutly 
thanking God for a father who had insisted on 
elevens and twelves when all the other fathers, 
and even the schoolmasters, stopped at tens. 
Thank God, I could, if I must! But Father’s 
eyes had always been encouraging, helpful. I 
had not yet had experience with eyes that had 
little sparkles of malice and cruelty in them. 

I shut my eyes, and I opened my mental 
ears, and with all the power in my being I 
prayed God to help me to materialize my own 
particular clover field and to reproduce for this 
man the notes I had heard during the two 
years I had worked in and around it. Then I 
began, note by note, trying to interpret what it 
was that I had heard there. And as I repro- 
duced each note, this man shook his head. He 
told me flatly that there was not a lark in the 
ornithology of America that sang any such 
note. There was not a lark above the Limber- 
lost except a meadow lark or a pippet. There 
was not and never had been a lark in this 
country that was singing the notes I was 
attributing to larks. 

He said to me: “You are mixing your 
ornithology with that of other lands, You are 
reproducing the notes of birds not native to 
America. You heard the song you are imitating 
abroad.” 

I could only answer: ‘‘But I haven’t been 
abroad. I have never heard a bird note in my 
life except the notes of the birds of our own 
country, and I tell you that these notes are 
above the Limberlost and that I do hear them, 
and I give you my word of honor that they are 
the notes of larks.” 

Then the gentleman forgot that he was a 
gentleman and sneered in my face. He told me 
quite succinctly and in well-chosen and forceful, 
even in picturesque, English—though he strove 
to hold his ire, to be polite—that I was a liar; 
that it would get me nowhere to be a liar; that 
the only thing that I could do was to keep to 
the rules of science. I must not let my imagina- 
tion run away with me. I must not tell the 
public I had seen and heard things, and expect 
experienced ornithologists to accept my word, 
unless I kept safely within the bounds of com- 
mon experience. Exactly what he thought of 
me probably was considerably stronger than 
what he said to me. I could only look him 
straight in the eye and swear with all the fervor 
of my being that I had only reproduced what I 
had heard, that I had only told of what I had 
seen, that I had only described what had 
happened. 


I WENT back to the Limberlost with one of 

the deepest hurts my heart has ever endured 
in a long series of thrusts, some of which have 
gone fairly deep, some bloody cuts that a life- 
time of doctoring has failed to heal. I had no 
intention of trying to heal this hurt. What I 
had to do was to investigate, to prove that I 
was truthful, so I rushed to the Cabin and got 
into my field clothes, took my cameras, and 
went back to my clover field. I had done much 
thinking, and only God knew the amount of 
praying, because it always has been a-custom of 
mine, when I get in water too deep to stroke for 
myself, to cry, as did Peter in the same cir- 
cumstances: “I am sinking, Lord. Save me!” 
As the Lord stretched forth His hand and 
helped Peter when his footsteps grew ad- 
venturous and the waters closed around him, 
so I asked the same gentle Saviour, in His own 
time and in His own way, to help me to sustain 
my reputation, to keep my head above the 
waves that seemed to pile high, that appeared 
darkly threatening. 

‘I went back to the Limberlost. At the river 
bridge I began to listen. I went to work 
ostensibly around the nests of doves and brown 
thrushes, of cuckoos, of larks, of every bird that 
inhabited my stretch of river bank and clover 
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Actual size 


Your keys can’t play hide-and-seek 


If you have them in this neat little Keytainer 
that clips right to the pocket of your hand bag 


ot for you that annoying moment when you 
fumble around to find your keys among the 

coins and trifles in the bottom of your bag. Not 
for you that disturbing instant of doubt—can you 
have left your keys on your bureau? No! Your 
keys are in their proper place, clipped to the pocket 


of your hand bag. 


One motion, and the Keytainer is out of the hand bag. 
Another: it is open and the key is in the lock. A third: the 
key turns so easily on its swivel hook. 


You will love the smartness of this neat little leather 


partner of your most-cherished hand 


you can now carry oftener because you know no sharp key- 
And your white gloves will 


points will wear out its lining. 
never soil by handling loose keys. 


= 





KEYTAINERS WITH 
HANDY POCKET 


The door is open! 


Tue safe and conven- 
tent way to carry auto 
license, railroad tickets, 
identification or club cards; 
in all sizes, leathers and 
styles. Illustration shows 
No. 049-6, pin seal, $9.75. 


bag—the hand bag 


Keytainers match—an extra gift advantage 











MATCHED PAIRS 
IN BOXES 


Martcuep in leather and fittings; 
the 2-hook with klip for most used 
keys; 4, 6 or 8-hook size for the 
other keys carried but not used so 
often. The set shown ts $2; suede; 


No. 03-6, $1; No. 03-2K, $1. 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 


U.S. PAT. OFF: 


REG. 
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‘Tus Keytainer with the safety klip is, of course, 
only for your four most-used keys. It has just 
two hooks, for house and motor keys, perhaps. 
‘Then the others goin a Keytainer that matches— 
a larger one, that need not be quite so accessible. 
The 2-hook model can be had without klip if de- 
sired, and with or without identification pocket. 

These go first on your list of smart gift- 
suggestions when.there are graduation, birth- 
day, or wedding-usher gifts to buy. At jewelers, 


department, leather goods and _ stationery 
stores, haberdashers, hardware stores and 
druggists. From plain types for less than a 


dollar to the rich leather and fine gold ones up to 
$11. Write for the book of Buxton Keytainers. 
Deaters: Write for information on 
Special introductory assortments. 
BUXTON, INC. 
DEPT. E, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


In Canada; Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winni- 
peg; Julian Sales Leather Goods Co., Toronto. 





The Singers of Immortality 


field, but fully half of me was up in the sky; 
half of me was listening for the birds that sang 
higher than the goldfinches and the orioles— 
these things of flashing wing that my eye could 
follow, the goldfinch as it arose and fell in 
waves of flight and sowed its notes upon the - 
air like a sower casting grain over a field; of 
the oriole, the thing of burnished gold that 
started a strain in the clover field, progressed to 
the orchard to link it up with the following 
note, and reached a topmost limb of a giant 
maple across the river for the finale. 

This first day I listened as I never before 
or since have listened for the note of a bird. 
You may truly believe I was ‘‘ready to catch” 
larks if ever the heavens should fall.” And so, 
by and by, I heard the notes for which I was 
listening, and they were far in the sky. They 
were so infinitely higher than the notes of any 
other birds that, strain my eyes as I might, I 
could not see a sight of the singers. But away 
up there somewhere there were lark notes. 
Then I realized something, as I listened in 
painful intentness, as I raised to my knees, with 
my hands clenched and my eyes strained sky- 
ward. Lark notes? Yes. Lark inflection, 
lark rhythm, but not the notes of meadow 
larks. Higher notes, clearer notes, notes of 


painful sweetness, notes differently spaced and — 


differently uttered. After a minute I-shut my 
eyes. I have always had the feeling that when 
I closed off light from my eyes in field work, by 
a slight degree I could intensify my hearing, - 
What a scientist would say to this I do not. 
know. I donot know that itis possible. I only 
know that it is a feeling I always have had, a 
practise I always have indulged. The truth 
may be that in shutting off sight one can con- 
centrate more intently on sound. With my 
hands gripped in nerve strain, kneeling up with 
blinded eyes and ears trained to the last point 
of intensity, I listened. I did hear larks. I 
did hear them singing the very notes I had 


reproduced in Chicago. i 


"THEN I began to study the quality of the song. 


It was not the song of rejoicing in spring, in — 


love, in the approach of nesting time that 
preceded the passion song. It was not the 
song that our larks sang in the joy of home- 
coming. It was not the bubbling, leaping,~ 


blood-colored thing that they poured out when . 


they raced across the clover field, each intent 
on physical contact with the mate he had 
selected. This song that these larks were 
singing out of sight above the clouds was a 
passionless thing. It had not a tinge of a note 
of rejoicing; it was a thing of pleading, alto- 
gether a demanding song. Never in all my life 


have I heard anything so poignant, so pain- ~ 


fully sweet, and so utterly hopeless. It was as- 
if a pair of lost birds drifted back and forth 
across an alien sky. It was as if the clover 
field and the river and the homing of other 
birds was a matter of indifference to them. It 
was as if some strange chance had brought 
them to a foreign land, to a land they did not> 
know, to a land to the music of whose rivers” 
they were not accustomed, to fields that to 
them did not mean home; there was in the 
notes the isolation of utter loneliness. There 
were two of them, and sometimes they sang in 
unison, and sometimes they sang alternately. 
But neither of them had a mate. There was 
never a note in answer. There was not the 
exuberant pulse-beat of the assurance that 
mating would follow song, that theré would bea 
nest and eggs and sheltering wings and yellow 
baby throats for them to fend for. High 
above my head, exactly as I had recorded, 
closer to the throne of God than I ever before 
had heard any other bird sing, each of this pair 
of birds poured out the notes of a broken 
heart. They were crying hopelessly through 
the sky, calling down to the river, down to the 
clover field, down to happy nesting relatives: » 
“Where is my mate? Where is my nest? 
Where are my little gold throats?” Because 
that is what a lark facing four wide-open 
yellow throats would say, since no jewel-ever 





Becoming 


smartness 
in the 


new spring styles 
by Printz 


Ask any great designer for 
the secret of his art, and 
you will get the same 
answer, always—I study 
the wearer's individuality 
andinterpret it inherdress!” 
For after all, this thing we 
call Style is a very personal 
thing. Only when a cos- 
tumeissuited tothe wearer's 
figure and personality can 
there be true style. 


Style— PERSONALIZED 
FOR YOU! 


InPrintz Personalized Styles. 
are embodied all the newest 
and smartest of the season’s 
fashion tendencies. But— 
here is the art—they are 
adapted to meet the needs 
~ of different normal figures. 





This spring, too, a new 
line —Miss Printzess! 
_ These models are designed 
particularly for the shorter 
miss or woman who wants 
_ the same smart styles that 
are shown in Printz models 
for the taller figure. 


YoumayseePrintzmodels 
at one exclusive store in 
your city. Be sure to watch 
for their special announce- 
ments. Printz values, you 
will find, are as pleasing as 
the styles—prices are no 
more than those often asked . 
for ordinary, nameless 
makes. Printz suits, $25 to 
$85; Printz coats, $25 to- 
$110; Printz dresses, $25 


to $55. The identification of a smart garment 
THE 


PRINTZ BIEDERMAN 
COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
Paris New Yerk 
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Nine million germs on one 
cleaning cloth! 


A Branp new cloth was used for 
one week in the usual cleaning 
work around a house. Then it 
was washed thoroughly with soap 
and water and given to a bacteri- 
ological laboratory for micro- 
scopic examination. This exami- 
nation revealed that 9,000,000 
germs or bacteria were present on 
the cloth. 


Thousands of housewives 
now disinfect as they clean 


now do, the special danger spots where germs 
thrive most readily—the toilet bowl, the drain 


HE most effective health protection for 
aes family is the right kind of cleanliness. 
Women today are fast coming to realize that the 
only kind of cleanliness that is a réal safeguard 
is germ-free cleanliness in every part of the home. 

Surfaces and corners on which soap and water 
have been used may look clean—but the micro- 
scope tells a different story! You would be 
amazed at the mass of germ life that the micro- 
scope would reveal on your cleaning cloths and 
brushes. 

These germs may dono harm when every mem- 
ber of the family is in normal health. But let vi- 
tality become lowered even slightly andthegerms 
speedily cause serious illness. The. sanitary, 
healthful home must be kept free from them 
at all times. 


Use ‘“‘Lysol’ in all your cleaning water 
Tuts does not require any extra work or trouble. 
Simply puta little “Lysol” Disinfectant into the 
water every time and everywhere you clean. Dip 
your cloth or mop or broom into this solution. 

Acquire the habit of doing this regularly. Con- 
tinue to disinfect frequently, as undoubtedly you 


pipes, the garbage pail. Then you will be 
keeping every part of your home safe and 
healthful. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant is completely soluble.in 
water. It forms a clear, transparent solution, 
with no undissolved globules. Every drop is 
100 percent effective in destroying harmful germ 
life. And because of its soapy nature, it helps to 
clean as it disinfects. It is economical to use. 
Two teaspoonfuls in one quart of water make a 
thoroughly effective germ-killing solution. 

“Lysol” is the disinfectant used by hospitals 
—endorsed by physicians—sold by all drug 
stores. Insist upon obtaining genuine “Lysol” 
Disinfectant, put up only in brown glass bottles 
containing 3, 7 and 16 ounces. Each bottle is 
packed in a yellow carton. The 3-ounce bottle 
also comes in a special non-breakable package 
for travelers (50 cents). Full directicas with 
every package. 

Write for booklet which gives complete infor- 
mation and directions for the many household 
and personal uses of “Lysol” Disinfectant. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., Dept. G-11, 635 GREENWICH StT., New York CIty 
Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, INC., NEW YORK 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 






Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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Disinfectant 





The Singers of Immortality 


has been found of so exquisite a yellow, no 
fabric ever devised, so warmly golden as the 
throat of a nestling lark. 

The cries these larks uttered, with each 
repetition, seemed to take on a slightly deeper 
tinge of the despair of isolation, of loneliness, of 
homesickness. As I studied them, I realized 
that. Sometimes they grew so faint that I 
thought the birds that were singing them must 
almost have finished their time: they had for- 
gotten to feed; they were not fat on grubs, not 
fed on insects of the clover field. In their 
search for home and mates they had become 
half-starved, half-dying things, pulsing out 
these last, unavailing questings for their kind. 

And while these things were slowly beating 
themselves into my consciousness, while the air 
above was sown with these pure pearls of 
heartbreak, of disappointment, of unalleviated 
homesickness until the exhaustion in them was 
discernible, I heard a voice, and it was not a 
voice that I recognized at first. Softly, almost 
breathlessly, it began, a little whisper that by 
and by I realized had to come from my own 
lips, since no one else was there: 


“FTail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 


And then: 


“Up with me, up with me into the clouds! 
Singing, singing, 
With clouds and sky above thee ringing, 
Lift me, guide me, till I find 
That spot that seems so to thy mind.” 


But there seemed to be nothing at all in the 
minds of these birds but that fruitless search, 
that endless crying across the sky from hearts 
that sounded broken and sick for home, sick 
as the “sad heart of Ruth” when “she stood in 
tears amid the alien corn.” 

At the last thought I stumbled to my feet, 
opened my eyes, and strained them heaven- 
ward. There could be no other explanation 
These were Wordsworth’s birds, Shelley’s 
birds, England’s birds! These were a pair of 
homesick sky-larks that in some way had been 
brought to this land where they were crying out 
their hearts as Browning cried out from his: 


“Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there!” 


T WAS acruel thing that had been done when 
this pair of mateless birds were released in a 
strange land, but with all the land to choose 
from, my heart thrilled with thankfulness that 
they had found the Limberlost most like home. 
The tears were rolling down my cheeks until 
they wet the front of my blouse. There was 
nothing that I could do for the birds. For- 
getting earth and food, they would cruise the 
sky in hopeless search until their hearts broke 
and they died of grief. 

But I had to verify my statements and ease 
my conscience, so I gathered up my parapher- 
nalia and went back to the Cabin. I sat down, 
and I wrote mostly what you have been reading 
to the Man Who Knew. As quick as mails 
could carry, there came to me a letter and a 
newspaper clipping telling me how a consign- 
ment of birds had been shipped from abroad 
the previous season and had been released in 
New York state. Among them were several 
male skylarks. The females had seemed frailer 
and had not survived the voyage. 

The same letter brought information that 
the bird societies of several states had tried the 
experiment of importing skylarks along with 
other birds. It put me in the way of finding 
reports made by C. F. Pfluger, secretary of an 
association for the importation of song birds 
into Oregon. In the first list released, there 
were ten pairs of black-headed nightingales, 
eight pairs of gray song thrushes, fifteen pairs 
of black song thrushes, twenty-two pairs of 
skylarks, four singing quail, twenty black 
starlings, nineteen bullfinches, three of which 








The care of the cuticle is the basis of well groomed nails 


e Way Beauty Oxperts 
keep the cuticle smooth 


How exquisite her hands look, the nails gleaming like jewels 
in the softest, smoothest rim of cuticle. 


Have you wondered just what beauty experts do to get the 
soft, smooth nail rim that baflles you? Some of the smartest 


beauty shops in New York say 


they use Cutex. They consider 


the care of the cuticle with Cutex is the basis of their charming 
grooming of the hands, for without fresh smooth cuticle the 
whitest hands, the most lustrous nails, look awkward and 
neglected. And Cutex is so easy to use and so quick that 
thousands of women have learned how to give themselves this 


same lovely manicure. 


Cutex makes everything for the manicure. Its polishes are won- 
derful for a lovely lustre. The new Powder Polish gives a brilliance 
almost instantly. For a very high polish use Cutex Liquid Polish. 
There are also Cake and Paste polishes. Cutex has complete manicure 
sets for 60c, $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. Each article separately is 35c. 
At drug and department stores in the United States and Canada 


and chemist shops in England. 


Experts at the Terminal Salons in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Pennsylvania 
Hotel and the Knickerbocker, say: 
“Cutex is the best thing we know of for 
giving that rim of smooth unbroken cuticle, 
essential to well groomed hands. It softens 
and shapes the cuticle and is the safest way 
to remove particles of dead skin.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 


Introductory Set— [ss 
now only 12c Ape 





Miss Dorothy Gray, Fifth Avenue’s 


famous beauty specialist says: “Cutex 
is particularly invaluable to me because it is 
absolutely safe. American hands are the best 
groomed in the world. To Cutex must be 
given a large part of the credit. It has been 
teaching so steadily the loveliness of well kept 
nails that no one wants to be without them.” 


WARREN, Dept. L4 


Fill out this coupon and 114 West 17th St., New York 


mail it with 12c in coin 


ductory Set containing 
trial sizes of Cutex Cut- 
icle Ree Pere. : 
Polish, emery board an ' 

orange stick. Address |} Name 
Northam Warren, 114 |: 
West 17th St., New |: Street 


xe or stamps for the Intro- |; T enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set 
containing enough Cutex for six manicures. 








York, or if you live in 


Canada, Dept. L4, 200 (or P. O. box) 


Mountain!St., Montreal, |} 
Canada. : Gitye-— = 2 
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The Singers of Immortality 


were females and sixteen males, the rest of the 
females having died on the way. (This sus- 
tains my statement previously made that the 
females are more delicate and have less resist- 
ance than the males, which was probably the 
reason that the skylarks of the Limberlost were 
without mates.) 

These imported birds were put in large cases 
and somewhat acclimated and habituated 
before they were turned loose. The whole part 
of the country in which they were released kept 
watch upon them and did what it could to 
protect them. The reports sent to the society 
concerning their habituation were so flattering 
that the following year, through a Portland 
bird dealer named Stuhr, a second order con- 
sisting of bullfinches, song thrushes, red- 
breasted English robins, black-headed ‘night- 
ingales, chaffinches,” and twenty-four pairs of 
skylarks was brought to this country. Soit was 
in this way that skylarks happened to be sing- 
ing above the Limberlost. 

Instead of returning the male larks that had 
lost their mates, they had been released, and so, _ 
for the two seasons that I had been woiking in 
this particular clover field, that pair of home- 
sick birds had spent the summer, very probably 
journeying south in winter, since they could 
not have survived our winters. But for two 
summers skylarks had drifted there, attracted, 
no doubt, by kindred voices; for two summers 
as exquisite melody as ever proceeded from the 
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When Friends Say 
“Such Beautiful Windows!” 


And More Beauty Comes to Curtains 
Draped on Bluebird Flat Curtain Rods 


Pretty, artistic effects for all curtains and drapes 
are assured with Bluebird Rods. Their efficient 
design makes every delightful effect easy to 
attain—for Plain windows, Bay windows, French 
doors, or Casement windows. 





Sagless, economical, easy to put up, “Bluebirds” 
come single, double and triple in rustless Satin 


66 93 ; E aa 
Gold and White E 1. ° throats of birds beat against the unavailing 
nee vt iat 6 (uchico skies of an alien land. Then isolation and 
Ask for the rods with the stiffening ribs. The ip : : . Toa 
: : ‘ : . omesickness, possibly accident, I shall never 
ribs identify Bluebird Rods and protect you FLAT-Extending know what—at any rate, the third season they 
2 cae are : ; 
from accepting an inferior article. CURTAIN RODS failed tacoma 


Before the second season closed, I had com- 
plete and ample justification for the statement ~ 
Thad so innocently made that above my clover 
field in the Limberlost, larks, the immortal 
birds of the poets of all times, were singing in - 
the sky nearer the gates of Heaven than any ~ 
other birds. 


O-vving to a typographical error, Mrs. 
Porter’s reference to a family of nine coots, 
m the February issue, was made to read 

“loons2? Mrs. Porter's next article, ‘The 
Gold Medal Flower,” will appear in May 


H. L. JUDD COMPANY, Inc., New York 


“Makers of Home Accessories Over 50 Years” 


tT ddd 


Ornamental Gracefully Simple Bracket 
Stiffening Ribs Curved Ends Easily Attached 












The feeding of infants and older children— 


! A tremendously important subject treated by Dr. Harvey W. W iley and published in 2 pam- 
phlets. 


Dressmaking Lesson 
(Continued from page 66) ; 






Sent for 10c and a stamped envelope. Address Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, San- 
itation and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


it is far better to keep to good lines in the 
pattern and allow for the child’s freedom of _ 
movement. Adjust the length of skirts and 
sleeves; see that vest and collars set smoothly; 


First Aid to Spring House-cleaning || tverifndesary. © °° PM ant ase or 


Frock with box-plait: First stitch the box-_ 


Now is the time to protect your home Non- ee, to mankind, plait to the right-hand side of the front; turn 

from insects. Use Bee Brand Insect domestic animals and plants. Does not in the other edge and hem to the machine 

Powder all through the house. Sprinkle  spotorstain. 100% pure—no adulteration. stitching (Fig. 1), then fold the box-plait to- 

or blow the finely ground powder in In red sifting-top cans, at your druggist place and baste to keep in shape while working 

cracks and crevices; apply it to bed or grocer. Household sizes, 15c and 35c. on the rest of the garment (Fig, 2). Face the 

springs; in dark corners where roaches’, Other sizes 70c and $1.25. Large pump left-hand side of the front (using a narrow, 

ants’ and flies’ eggs are deposited. gun 75c. straight facing) six inches from the top. Let 

Sprinkle it on winter clothes to If your dealer can’t supply the facing extend beyond the edge of the front 

prevent moths. ee ZS you, send 35c for large house- one-half inch. Seam the remainder of the 
[t kills and prevents Flies, Fleas, SS hold size. Give dealer’s name. front to the box-plait. 

Mosquitoes, Ants, Roaches, AN Get our FREE booklet, “It Pockets: Stitch, turn, and press the flap; 

Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths, Kills Them,” a guide for cut slit for pocket; baste the raw edge of the 

Lice on fowl, and many other HARMLESS 10 MANKIND killing house and garden flap to the right side of the frock, at the lower 

house and garden insects. AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS insects. edge of the slit, having the finished edge toward 

the lower part of the frock (Fig. 3). Then baste 

: one edge of the pocket to the right side of 

: ; garment, on top of the flap (Fig. 4); stitch and 

u V SF part turn through to the wrong side of the garment; 

Ye baste firmly at edge. Baste and stitch pocket 

i ae to the upper edge of the slit, working from the 

wrong side; baste this edge firmly and stitch 


(Figs. 5 and 6); then press carefully, shrinking 
out any fulness at the corners. Stitch and 
overcast sides of pocket. Lay flap in upstand-_ 
ing position and slip-stitch to garment (Fig. 7). 
; Stitch the sleeves in place, then the under- 
McCormick & Co. ee and Grinders Baltimore, Md arm and sleeve seams, Stitch, turn ama 
; ; the collar and cuffs; stitch one edge of the collar 
to the right side of the dress and hem the other 
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Renewing old treasures and brightening old 
memories with ‘617? Floor Varnish is a labor 
of love. So durable and water-resistant on 
floors and linoleum, it lasts even longer on 
furniture and other articles. ‘617’ stains and 
varnishes with one stroke of the brush and 
flows on freely without laps or brush marks. 


Color card, and sample panel finished with Pratt G& Lambert Varnish Products are 


“61” with names of POL dealers in your 
vicinity will be gladly sent you on request. 


Pratr & Lampert-Inc., / Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 21 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


used by painters, specified by architects and 
sold by leading paint and hardware dealers. 
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The GRISWOLD Tite-Top DUTCH OVEN 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


makes friends quickly 


OU need use it only a few times to find out what a 
splendid utensil the Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven is. 


“About ten days ago, I purchased one of your Dutch 
Ovens,” writes Mrs. Ella Hicks, of Philadelphia, ‘‘and 
have used it several times in that while. I must say I am 
highly pleased with it. It saves on the gas bill, cooks 
thoroughly and without all the heat in the kitchen as in 
roasting meat in the gas stove oven. It is indeed a pleasure 
to use it and recommend it.” 


The longer you own one, the more precious it becomes. 
A Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven is the kind of kitchen 


utensil that is handed down from one generation to another. 


Meat cooked in genuine cast iron has a particularly fine 
flavor, with all the nourishing juices and goodness kept in. 
It is tender and delicate, always thoroughly cooked without 
burning. The self-basting feature enables you to leave it 
without attention while you go about other household 
duties. 


Remember that a Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven is 
decidedly not a luxury, but a true kitchen economy. Use 
it for baking, boiling and frying, as well as for roasting. 
Make soups and stews and chowders in it. Bake fruit 
cake in less than half the time the old way took. 


Ask to see a Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven in any 
good house-furnishing department or hardware store. Or 
send to us for names of dealers who can show you all 
Griswold kitchen utensils, 


THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO., Dept. C-1, Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 






“GRISWOLD 


a , Griswold Tite-Top 
3 f j : ) Dutch Oven, 
‘ wile e self-basting cover, 
In 8 sizes. 


with 





Tite-Top DUTCH OVEN 
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Dressmaking Lesson 





edge to the stitching; turn in the top edges of 
the box-plait which extend beyond the center 
front, and over-hand them together. Sew the 


cuffs to the sleeves in the same manner as the 


collar was attached. Sew the buttons to the 
box-plait and snap fasteners to the under side 
to fasten it. Put the hem in by hand. 

Frock with vest and collar: Tuck the vest 
before cutting it. A band of material may 
be fagotted to the top of the vest to add to 
its attractiveness, and rows of stitchery may 
be applied across the tucks, on the lower 
edge of the collar and at the top of the facing 
on the sleeves. Gather the fulness on the 
front to the slash intended for it; stitch and 
bind the edges. Stitch the back to the front 
as notched, noting the raglan line in the back. 

Stitch, turn, and press the collar; baste the 


- collar to the neck of the dress, holding collar 


on the right side; then baste the vest across 


the bottom of the opening and up the right- . 


hand side, leaving the left hand side open for 
slipping the dress on and off. Baste a bias 


facing on the edge of vest and collar; stitch in — 


place (Fig. 8). Hem the facing to the frock 
(Fig. 9). Stitch the underarm seam and put 
hem in by hand. Buttons may be sewed down 
the front as shown in the illustration. : 
Two-piece frock: Stitch the seams of th 
lining and skirt. Baste and press plaits in 
place in skirt, then sew skirt to lining and 
finish edge by overcasting or with a facing. 
Baste the tucks in the front of the waist at 
the shoulder seams; stitch, press and finish. 
Baste and stitch the dart in the back of the 
sleeves, and the sleeves in place; bind or over- 
cast the edges. Stitch and finish the underarm 


and sleeve seams. Face the neck and the lower | 


edges of the sleeves. Use a bias facing for both. 
Hem the bottom of the blouse, being careful 
that the stitches do not show on the right side. 
Sew the buttons, as indicated in the sketch, 
on the sleeves, the lower part of the blouse, 
and the shoulder seams. It is well to make 
straps of the material to put on the underarm 
seams, through which to pass the belt in order 
to keep it from slipping down. 

Patterns for the two checked frocks, in sizes 
4 to 8 years, and for the two-piece frock in 
sizes 6 to 10 years, may be purchased for 30c 
each. To secure them, send stamps to Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Service, New York. 





Fig. 6, finish at upper edge of slash, right side; 
Fig. 7, flap turned up and slip-stitched to place; 
Fig. 8, bias facing joining vest and collar to 
dress; Fig. 9, bias facing shown hemmed to dress 
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NAIRN Linoleum 


“wy Brighten your kitchen 






















with a floor like this/ 


HREE meals 2 day, 366 days this year; the order- 


ing, the cooking and then the monotonous round 
of dishes. 


What a difference bright, cheerful surroundings 
make to you—and your maid. And how simple it 
is to make household tasks pleasanter and easier. 


Select from the wide range of Nairn Linoleum 
patterns the one that appeals most to your good taste. 
Floor your kitchen with it—the pantry and breakfast 
nook, too. Cretonnes round your windows will har- 
monize or contrast gaily with the floor—and you will 
be proud of your kitchen, and happy in it. 


You'll like Nairn Linoleum for its practical ad- 
vantages, as well. It is sanitary, without cracks or 
crevices to hold dirt—and does not show spots. The 
occasional use of a damp mop keeps the surface clean 
and the colors bright. The patterns go all the way 
through to the burlap back; and this means that Nairn 
Linoleum will retain its new appearance throughout 
many years of useful life. 


If you would like our interesting free booklet 
“The Floor of Enduring Beauty” write for it today. 
It shows patterns and interiors in full colors. 


THE NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
103 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 


W.& J. Sloane, Wholesale: Sole Selling Agents 
New York San Francisco 





This Three Thistle trade mark is on the back 
of every yard of 


NAIRN. LINOLEUM 


Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 


Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—-The 
mottled colors merge slightly to pro- 
duce softened outlines. 


Moiré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 
effect. 


Graniteand Moresque Inlaids—popular all- 
over mottled effects. 


Battleship Linoleum—Heavy weight plain 
linoleum—made to meet U. S. Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 

Plain Linoleum—lighter weights of Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In six colors. 


Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored flooring. 


Printed Linoleum—Beautiful designs 
printed in oil paint on genuine lino- 
leum. Has a tough glossy surface. 





pacer Ald, Linoleum Rugs—Linoleum printed in hand- 
pattern No. 51/95 some rug designs. 


Pro-Lino—Attractive patterns printed on 
a felt base. 
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——and many other uses for 


FAB 





Baby’s little garments must be 
soft and comfortable. Use 
FAB and the tender skin will 
not be scratched by roughened 
clothes. 





Fine bed-clothes and pretty 
covers are freshened by FAB 
washing. Test colors first in 
plain warm water. 
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Here is a Better Way to 
Wash Fine Under-things 





Floors, walls and painted d i , " ; 
Jook like new, after FAB suds The FAB way of washing renews the freshness and finish of 
Se Gel uae oe your dainty lingerie. 


The thin FAB flakes dissolve at once and completely. No 
: bits of soap are left to stick to the threads and spot or 
weaken your pretty garments. FAB makes soft, silky suds 
in abundance. These suds flow back and forth through 
fabrics freely. This brings dainty cleanness without the need 
of rubbing. Rubbing may break threads and injure your 
choicest bit of finery. 





Your delicate pearl necklace 
should be washed occasionally 
by dipping up and down incool 


PE Body yucca anew. Because of the cocoanut-oil in FAB the suds are very gentle 


in their cleansing. The beautiful finish of fine silks and 
cottons is preserved if you use these modern soap flakes. And 
your hands, too, stay soft and smooth when you use FAB. 


Why not start now to enjoy the advantages of FAB? It is 
so easy and safe for your washing. Ask for it where you 
PAN asa eet buy groceries. If your grocer happens to be out of it, send 


the downy nap of blankets. us th coupon toda ° re 
Give yours a FAB bath before © P y 


putting them away. Squeeze 


to dry, and hang away from ; A New Help 


wind and sun. 


ee 





If you have any puzzling question about how to wash this 

or that article, let us advise you. Our answer to your letter 

_--oeer ee will be based on our years of experience with soaps and 
shing. Until today, science and trained experience have 


CA GETE & CO Deve 263 offered you little or no direct, personal help in such 


SL SLA SMS Re SSE SEIT RTL IT 


Ae alten ae lf tfers.. “Now, your own washing problems will be 

Lek oe ee ‘answered- by this:great soap house, established more than 
- : 

stamps. Pleas a y century ago. Address FAB Household Service, Colgate 

my hox of FAB. My “& Co., Dereteey: 265, 199 Fulton: Steet: New York City. 


grocer is out of it. 


Name 





Address 











Town State 

My grocer is 

ame SAFE SOAP-FLAKES FOR 
Aidsee EVERYTHING WASHABLE 


(Write in the margin if necessary) 
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The Drought 
‘(Continued from page 48) 


an unusually hard winter with much snow. The 
Danube began to rise in its bed. By sundown 
it had overflowed the shores. From the neigh- 
boring villages the bells of the churches began 
to toll their warnings of flood. 

As most of the houses were along the 
Danube, the people watched its rising with 
great anxiety. And the waters spread and 
spread. When the evening star appeared, the 
waters had reached the priest’s widow’s house, 
so that the family had to climb on the roof to 
save themselves from being drowned. And 
then the peasants looked at one another and 
understood Zina’s action. The Necuratu had 
told her what was going to happen. That was 
the reason she had opened the gates and doors 
of the cattle and fowls. What she had done 
out of mischief was interpreted as an inspira- 
tion. By midnight the waters had inundated 
almost every home. Even Zina was standing 
on the roof. But while the others were awed, 
she was amused by the spectacle, although 
roofs and torn boards from barns and coops 
began to float by from up the river. 

By morning the waters began to withdraw, 
and the scared priest in kalpak, high rimless 
hat, and swtana raised to his belt, assured them 
all that Zina had ordered the waters to with- 
draw. He had seen that himself. Then the 
cattle and fowl were driven back to the homes. 


_ Had they remained in stables and coops, they 


would have perished. As it was, they had run 
farther up where the waters did not reach. 


ON THE following Sunday there was again a 
dance at the inn. There was also a wed- 
ding. Zina appeared in her best dress, with 
tinsel and little brass bells on her opintch, 


_ sandals. 


Naie made as if to stop playing. 

“Play on,” Zina ordered. 

The dance stopped. 

“Dance on, dance on!”’ Zina cried. “‘George, 
will you dance with me? My feet are as lead. 
It is so long since I have danced.” 

George, a strong lad, did not dare refuse to 
dance with her. But he was so scared that his 
own feet were like lead, while she was as light 
as a feather. 

: Then she asked another lad to dance with 
er. 

He almost collapsed when she leaned on him, 
and he af erward claimed she was so heavy she 
had almost crushed him. Then the bride began 
to weep. It was a bad omen. Her wedding was 
being ruined. 

“Be happy. Drink the innkeeper out of his 
wine. Dance until you fall from your feet,” 
Zina yelled, crying and rushing out of the inn. 

That wedding lasted four days and four 
nights—until everything in the inn was drunk 
dry. And they danced until they fell exhausted 
on the ground. And Naie scraped his fiddle 
until every string was broken, and until there 
was not a wisp of hair left on the bow. They 
did as she had ordered. 

They called Zina at weddings and christen- 
ings, and births of children and cattle, inter- 
preting her wishes and words with a literalness 
that appalled her. 

There were many young men who might 
have courted her, asked her to dance, and 
made her happy. But she had to make 
advances to them. 

“Won’t you dance with me?” she asked 
Thomas, the carpenter’s son, one evening at 
a wedding. 

Thomas, otherwise so forward and coura- 
geous, the best dancer of the village, grew pale 
and trembled. 

“Your feet will not always be so nimble,” 
Zina encouraged, as she gathered a wisp of 
hair from her forehead and stuck it back under 
the white kerchief that covered ber head. 

“T don’t think I could dance,” Thomas 
finally answered in a hoarse whisper. 

Zina smiled and withdrew. But the following 
day Thomas was lame. And it was whispered 

























7 WALLCOVERING | 


Sanitas covered walls have 
an adaptable beauty that 
endures for years. 


HE delightful range of patterns and colorings of 

Sanitas Modern Wall Covering, and its remark- 

able adaptability to every style of interior decoration, 

make this the ideal material for the modern room re- 

flecting truly personal qualities, or as a background for 
period furnishings. 





Sanitas Modern Wall Covering is made on cloth, ready- 
painted with durable oil colors that can be kept clean 
and fresh by occasionally wiping with a damp cloth. 
It doesnot crack, tear, peel, blister, or fade, and can 
be applied over any flat surface; old walls in which the 
cracks are properly filled, wallboards, or new walls as 
soon as the plaster is dry. Its unique qualities of beauty, 
cleanliness and durability, obviating the necessity for 
constant re-decoration, make Sanitas Modern Wall 
Covering truly an investment, not an expense. 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering comes in styles for every 
room in the house. 





oes 

Enamel Finish Flat Finish Decorative Pattern: % | 
plain colorsand tile plaintints,thatcan floral designs and sf 
and mosaic effects, be hung as they reproductions of i a 
for kitchens, bath- come, stenciled, tapestry, Jeather, gs “ff 
rooms, laundries, frescoed,or Tiffany grass-cloth and 7 "ag! 
etc. blended. fabrics. ey > 


Ask your decorator to show you the new styles of 
Sanitas Modern Wall Covering. 


Samples of Sanitas, and a booklet telling about Sanitas 
and illustrated in full color, will be sent on request. 


»\\ THE STANDARD TEXTILE 
gp PRODUCTS Co. 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DEPT. 7 
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It is not enough 
for a chest to 
smell like cedar! 


EAL protection from moths, dust 
and dampness is found only in 
a chest where the interior is fully 
fashioned from genuine red cedar 
heartwood with a thickness of at 
least three-quarters of an inch. And 
it must be as airtight as it is possible 
to make it with specially joined 
panels, interlocked corners and per- 
fectly fitted lid. 


The LANE is just that kind of 
a cedar chest. It affords the most 
effective and convenient security for 
your furs, woolens and daintier ap- 
parel, from day to day or year to 
year. And in addition every one of 
the many attractive designs is as 
fragrant and beautifully decorative 
as your heart can desire. 


The LANE provides an attractive 
window seat or dressing lounge for 
the foot of the bed. Some styles are 
finished in mahogany or walnut to 
match your furniture. Prices are 
unusually moderate everywhere. If 
your furniture or department store 
cannot supply the genuine LANE, 
write us for name of dealer who can. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Altavista, Virginia 




















Details of 
LANE Construction 


Panels are inseparably dovetailed, 
corners doubly interlocked. Lids are 
dust-proof, bottoms damp-proof, legs 
are permanently attached. Double- 
plated hardware and Yale locks add 
the finishing touch of security to these 
unusually fine chests. Because of these 
features, make sure the name LANE 
is burned inside the lid of the chest 
you buy. 


LANE 


CEDAR CHEST 








Blankets Washed and 
Fags {Refinished! 
—_ 


FP OUR special washing and 
Ee refinishing process will 
=e restore your blankets to 

their original beauty. No 

fading—no shrinking. Sat- 
isfied customers in every 

U. S. city attest to the 
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high quality of our work, Moderate prices. Ship 
Parcel Post; or write for further description. 
AMERICAN BLANKET REFINISHING CO. 
4223 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reference: North Star Woolen Mill Go., Minneapolis, 





NYONE capable of the simplest plain 
sewing can finish these frocks. No pat- 
terns—no dressmaking lessons—no experi- 
ence required. Direct from Fashion Center, 
Fifth Avenue’s latest modes come to you in 
semi-made form. You save all the whole- 
saling and retailing costs. This chic frock of !}y7} 
the finest heavy all-silk crepe de Chine is | jf; 
only$11.95,alleomplete for sewing together, 
Many othermodelsillustratedin my person- é 
al bulletin ‘‘Modes of the Month’’. Ask for 
it and for a copy of booklet ‘‘The Secret of j{ |; 
Keeping up with 5th Ave, Styles’’.—Free. |. 49: 
Address 


cane Lolly poy 


SC3 Broadway, New. York, N. ¥. 











The Drought 


about that Zina’s words were a curse because 
he had refused to dance with her. On the 
following Sunday Thomas, who had come sup- 
ported on the shoulders of two men to the inn, 
begged Zina to dance with him.~ 

“Very well,” she said, and got herself ready. 

And Thomas got up and danced. He who 
had been lame danced with feet as nimble as 
before. And so afraid was he to let go,of Zina’s 
arm that he danced until she begged him to 
stop. She could no longer drag herself to suit 
his wild and vigorous step. 

Zina realized that that dance had stamped 
her definitely in the people’s mind as a sor- 
ceress. She had realized that before she had 
gone to the inn, but she could not refuse. 
Thomas was such a handsome lad, and he was 
his father’s only son. She could not refuse to 
help him get well, although she did not believe 
she could do it. When Thomas did get up to 
dance, she was more surprised than any one 
of the company. And so she began to wonder 
whether there was not something in the belief 
of the peasants. 


ONE day a stranger arrived at the village. 

He still wore military uniform, though the 
absence of sword belt and number on the kepi 
showed him to be discharged from the army. 
Only the very poor wear the uniform after they 
have been discharged. 

“From where comes the stranger?” the inn- 
keeper asked as he placed a bottle of wine and 
a hunk of bread and cheese before the man. 

The stranger removed his kepi, crossed him- 
self before breaking bread, curled his black 


.| mustache upward, and looked queryingly at 


the innkeeper. 

“Why do you ask that before I have broken 
bread in your house? Have you been host to 
unwelcome guests of late?” 

It is the custom of the country. One is not 
host until bread has been broken under one’s 
roof. 

The innkeeper, rebuffed, did not answer and 
withdrew behind his counter. 

The stranger continued to eat, looking care- 
fully at the wine before drinking, which was as 
if he had said, “T am as suspicious of my host 
as he is of his guest.” 

A little later the priest came in for his daily 
carofa, pitcher of wine. The stranger stood up 
and kissed the popa’s hand. 

“T am on foot from Bacau, in the Moldavia, 
where my regiment was stationed when my 
term of service was over. My home is near 
Constanza. But word has reached me it has 
burned down and that my mother is gone. Can 
a stranger find work here?” 

The priest looked at the man. A big, strong 
fellow with a decided look in his eye, and 
capable hands and large shoulders. 

“God will have mercy on your mother, son. 
What is your trade? What is your name?” 
And he sat down at the same table with the 
stranger. 

“Another glass, innkeeper,” called the man. 
“My name is Radu, Radu Zossin. My father 
did blacksmithing. But we had wheat and 
corn in the field.” 

“The blacksmith here may give you a few 
days’ work. His daughter is usually helping 


_| him, but she is not so well at present. He has 


overmuch work at this season of the year. 
When you are ready, son, I shall lead you to 
him. He is a good and honest man,” the popa 
added. ; 

“I am ready now,” Radu answered and 
stood up. “Innkeeper, take out of this what I 
owe you,” he said, throwing a silver piece on 
the table. 


HAT afternoon many of the villagers en- 
tered the smithy. They had been told by 

the innkeeper that a stranger was working in 
George’s shop. Not that a stranger was so 
unusual in the village, but there was something 
in the innkeeper’s voice which made them 
want to look the man over. And when they 
had watched him in the glow cf the fire at the 







No. 2661—Eveready 
2-cell broad beam 
flashlight 


EVEREADY UNIT 
CELLS fit and improve 
all makes of flashlights, 
They come in two sizes to 
fit every tubular case 
flashlight. 

Know the Eveready size 
that fits your case. Then 
you can buy new Eveready 
Unit Cells without bother- 
ing to take your flash- 
light along. 

Eveready Unit Cells mean 
brighter flashlights and 
longer battery life. 


Dont fumble - use your flashlight | 


of brilliant light. They give more light 


BOYS are easy losers and hard finders— 
longer. Buy them from electrical and 


keep a flashlight handy. Hang it up by a 


tape on the youngsters’ closet door. Keep 
another on the door of your clothes closet. 
Don’t fumble—keep a flashlight at the 
head of the cellar stairs, another by the 
back door for outdoor trips. Instant 
light for sudden needs! Keep a flashlight 
on your bedside table. 


You can make your flashlights the most 
convenient lights in the house. A source 
of protection and comfort. Resurrect your 
old flashlights—put them into use. 

If you haven’t an Eveready, buy one. 
Buy one for every dark place in your house. 
Be sure the name E:XVEREADY is stamped on 
the end. It means the highest standard of 
flashlight quality. 

To get the best light and most light 
from any flashlight, keep it loaded with 
Eveready Unit Cells; long-lived cartridges 


hardware dealers, drug, sporting goods 
and general stores, garages. and auto ac- 
cessory shops. 

Prices from 65c to $4.50 complete with 
battery—anywhere in the U.S. A. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 









FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


—they last longer 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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DEFINITE superiority in utility and appearance is apparent to the owners of this 
new model BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATOR. QWherever perfect refriger- 
ation is required the BOHN, with its much improved insulation is invariably recom- 
mended. @Adopted by the Pullman Company; every dining car on all railtenas is 
equipped with BOHN SYSTEM REFRIGERATORS and is a rolling testimonial of 
unsurpassed efficiency. 
BOHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. 


Ratail Salesrooms in the followine cities New York—5 East 46th St. Boston—246 Boylston St. Indianapolis—144 East Ohio St. 
SSE GILE a ETL ESTE US Rial ore Cee eR GRU Chicago—Washington St. and Garland Court. Detroit—117 East Grand River Avenue. 





























The Drought 


anvil, with the innkeeper’s voice still in their 
ears, they were suspicious. They did not say 
a word against him or even speak of him as they 
returned to the inn. They only looked at 
each other and scratched their heads under the 
tall white sheepskin caps, and they crossed 
themselves more frequently. The inn was 
gloomy with the heaviness of the silence of the 
men. Each went to his home earlier than 
usual, long before sundown. The doors and 
gates were bolted more securely. When the 
clang of the hammers at the smithy ceased, an 
unusual restlessness took hold of the peasants 
and their households. Even the steps of the 
children’s feet were hushed. 

Not one villager slept quietly that night. 
The trimmed wicks in the oil lamps under- 
neath the niche of the ikons bumed brightly in 
every hut. 


Hav ING proved his ability as a blacksmith 

that afternoon, Radu Zossin sat down to 
his evening meal with the master and his 
daughter. Zina’s father was frankly satisfied 
with his helper. The man knew his trade 
well and was willing. 

“As to wages, you need not worry, Radu 
Zossin. What anybody will be willing to pay 
you, I will,” the blacksmith said. 

“I work for what I am worth,” the young 
man answered, turning around to watch Zina 
walking out of the room, carrying the remnants 
from the table. 

“This is a good place to live, if one is looking 
for a new home.” 5 

“Where there are so many homes, if another 
is welcome, it is a good place,” Radu answered, 
watching Zina return to the table. ‘Only the 
innkeeper did not seem to be particularly 
pleased. He asked who I was before I broke 
bread under his roof.” 

“The innkeeper is not of our people. He is a 
Greek, . Today here, tomorrow there,” Zina 
explained, eagerly defending the good name 
of the village. 

“T am happy to see you welcome me,” Radu 
answered and looked frankly at the flushed 
girl “I have walked ten miles before beginning 
work. Where do I sleep?” 

“T have asked Zina to make your bed in my 
toom,” the blacksmith answered. 

Then the two men left the room. Zina heard 
them talk till late in the night, talk and laugh. 
The soldier was telling army jokes and stories 
and was answering questions. He was a man 
after her own heart. His strong voice and pre- 
cise manner of expressing himself pleased her. 
He had learned that in the army, where he had 
been a sergeant. He was not afraid to look at 
her, to follow her with his eyes. He looked at 
her as she had seen men look at other women. 

She was certain there was no other girl in 
his life. He would not have looked so frankly 
_ at her in her father’s presence. And he was 
handsome, with that trim black mustache 
under his straight nose! She had seen him 
work. The muscles of his long, brown arms 
did not knot and swell when he raised the 
heavy sledge hammer; they rippled easily, 
effortlessly, and the brown skin was clean. A 
man of strength, who held the hammer at the 
end of the handle and who did not spread his 
legs as he worked. Her own father had been 
that way. But as he grew older, his feet needed 
more ground under them to hold him down 
when his arms swung the big hammer. 

But suddenly she remembered. He would go 
to the inn on Sunday. There he would hear 
talk about her . . . they might tell him 
about Thomas! She regretted not having let 
Thomas remain lame for the rest of -his life. 


THE whole week the stranger worked, while 

_ the village feared and expected something 
unusual to happen. Nothing happened. The 
lamps burned under the ikons. The last snow 
_ fell lazily on the ground and melted. The 
clang of the church bells rang regularly, and 
the clang of the hammers sang the joyous song 
of life as early as the cock crew. 





Sig : of fond Service 


Nae it give you a lot of satisfaction to know that 
the porcelain work top on your new kitchen cabinet or 
table would remain clean, sanitary and highly serviceable for years 
and years? You can be sure it will if you insist on having a kitchen 
cabinet or table equipped with a PorceLiron top. 


ee 





PoRcELIRON is not merely porcelain enamel baked on iron. It is a 
highly sanitary, flint-hard white substance fused into sheet steel by 
a process that enables it to withstand kitchen wear and tear for years. 


Ask for a Porcexiron top and look for the Porcerrron label when 
buying a kitchen table or cabinet. It will pay you in service and 
satisfaction practically for life. Write for a list of kitchen furniture 


manufacturers who use Porcetiron white parts, and for free 
circular “The Kitchen Durable.” 


Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 20 Beaver Falls, Pa. 


PO RCELIRON 


& BEATING BLADES: SMOOTHER & QUICKER 
ENTIRELY SUPERIOR-TAKE N° OTHER 


ALL or UNITED ROYALTIES ©RP 
DEALER 1133 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 





Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishesin rack dries and 
sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts for years, 
Saves time and labor. Large size $2.75. Medium 
size $2.50,postage paid. See dealers 
ye or ask for folder. 


THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. ‘‘A,” Indianapolis, Ind. 
































Divert from Tea Caras to Tea Pot 


LIPTON’S 
TEA 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 
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Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


Let the April sun shine through an April shower, 
and you ll get an idea of the glorious new colors 
in KAPOCK Silky Sunfast Fabrics. 


For your Draperies, 
Furniture, Walls— 
and wherever silky 
fabrics are used. 


For 


KAPOCK is made in a large range of colors, 
from the brightest hues to the most sombre: 
and in as many fascinating designs. 


In spite of its appearance of 


costliness, 


economical. 
sun and tub fast and its double 
width permits of splitting. 


KAPOCK is really 
It is absolutely 


Send 10c in cash for 
New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 
Beautifully illustrated 
in colors 


A. THEO} ABBO Imac: CO: 


Dept. E 


Beware of imitations. 
KAPOCK has its name on selvage. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
»—- 








SAVE 


Months in Building Time 


$300 to $1000 
in CASH 


Beautiful, practical homes 
at wholesale prices shipped 
direct to you. 

Every labor hour of the hun- 
dreds saved you by Bennett’s ac- 
curate, fast, mill-cutting, means a 
double or trifle saving to you. 
For you sfexd far less Money 















Rosemont 


26 x 28. 6 Rooms, Rath 
and Sleeping Porch. o 





for labor on the job, you Are. <a 7s 
went and save waste of Ma- , $e 
terials, you stop paying rent ce 
one to three months earlier than Bennett Homes are a constant source of sur- ¢ ser 
if you built by old methods. You prise to pact contractors and carpenters. 4 ayy 
get a Better-Built home quicker Rendy-Gutaliineae Gre excellence (ot Be Besa 7 sy 
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The Drought 


On Sunday, the blacksmith, his daughter, 
and his helper appeared at the church. The 
services over, the women went home, and the 
men went to the inn. One more week, and 
plowing would begin. 

“Nobody shall be late because of us,” the 
blacksmith said proudly. ‘Your shares are 
ready, Stan, and yours, Stephan, and yours, 
Panait. And I have riveted the handle of your 
plow, Gregorie, and your harrow is better than 
it was when new, Constantine. For this man is 
a gj0d worker. Radu Zossin is his name. His 
home, burned down, was near Constanza, and 
if a likely lass has not yet trothed herself, he 
may make his home in our village.” 

Some shook hands with the stranger, others 
remained at a distance. 

Suddenly Radu burst out, “What has this 
dog of a Greek told you that you receive me 
as you would a Tartar who has not yet stolen 
your sheep?” ; 

And Radu shook the frightened innkeeper, 
looking him in the eyes. 

“T, I, I,” the Greek mumbled, “I have not 
said anything against you. The men will 
witness my words.” 

“He has not. He has not,” several men 
called out as they separated the soldier from 
the fat innkeeper. 

“But how has he not said anything?” Radu 
questioned. 

And there was his own answer in the manner 
he raised his eyebrows as he looked at the man. 

“Clink glasses with me,” the blacksmith 
offered. ‘‘Come, men! Let us welcome the 
stranger.” 

The older ones gathered around the young 
man, while the young ones remained aside. 

“Let’s drink,’ and they raised their glasses. 

“Not of his wine,” Radu spoke up, fiercely 
looking at the Greek, as he spilled his glass on 
the floor. 

Instantly there was a rumpus. The older 
men, however, conceded Radu was right. 

“And why are you, men of my own age, 
standing aside?” Radu asked. “Has my living - 
in the blacksmith’s house interfered with any 
of your plans? There is the priest. Popa—you 
tell them that it was not of my seeking.” 

The priest explained. Radu won a place in 
each one’s heart with his straightforward talk. 
They gathered about him and talked in a- 
friendly way. They were sorry for their be- 
havior. Things had happened in the village. 
They were on edge. Before the hour was over, 
Radu and the Greek had shaken hands, and 
they were clinking glasses and wishing one 
another good luck, ‘‘Norok, norok!” : 

Although it was raining and snowing at the 


f same time and the road was two feet under 


mud, a dozen of the men insisted on accom- 
panying the blacksmith and his helper to his 
home, and Thomas, who had remained behind 
with Radu, was telling him of the miracles of 
Zina, to which the returned soldier answered 
with loud laughter. 


WORD of the quarrel between the innkeeper 
and Radu had reached Zina before her 
father returned home. She was happy. It 
would keep him away irom the inn. Only when 
she saw him coming, lagging behind with 
Thomas, who spoke earnestly, trying to con- 
vince the laughing, scoffing stranger, she began 
to tremble. During the week they had eaten 
at one table, and she had seen him at work, she 
had grown to love the man. To hope. . . 
He was light of tongue and witty, and said 
pretty things at every turn. ‘ 

“Ts this Thomas in love with you that he 
wants to scare me away with childish talk of 
miracles??? Radu asked Zina when he was alone 
with her in the smithy, whither he had called ~ 
her when her father had dozed off after his 
heavy meal of pork and cormm-mush. 

“You will hear more of such talk,’ Zina 
answered. 

“T have promised myself to marry the first 
real witch I shall meet. Now I am happy she 
is less than sixty years old,” Radu answered, 








Bere Clothes and already there is 


a pattern for each new style 7 7 


- “Come and see the clothes I got in Paris 
—the new dresses are beltless in front 

and are very flat in back, like this one. 
Frocks are straight as they can be, to keep 
the tube silhouette. And this cape dress 
is what all Paris is wearing —”’ 

You want these new things in your 
own spring wardrobe! And you will find 
all the dominant styles of the new season 
in Butterick patterns! 

When the scarf dress was launched 
our experts were in Paris. The tube sil- 


Easier to use than other patterns 


. No other pattern has a Deltor that shows you ex- 
actly which pieces to put together first and just how 
to do every step of the making. You cannot make a 
mistake if you follow the Deltor. Even if you never 
made a dress before, the Deltor insures you success. 
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The dress with the little cape, 
beloved by Paris, you find in 
Butterick patterns 








houette was decided on— quickly the 
news was cabled by our Paris office. And 
the moment its success was assured pat- 
terns were made for the beltless frock 
with its flat back and straight, straight 
lines. Butterick has each successful mode 
ready for you in pattern form. And 
shows you in the Deltor just how to cut 
out, put together, and finish that new 
style. Women who know rely on this 








unique fashion service. Butterick— New kee iementn be aT hOueire 
York, Paris, London. broken by circular flounces, 


is in Butterick patterns 


Every detail of finish shown you 
Every bit about finishing your dress is shown you. 
Clever unexpected things that the French delight in 
you make with perfect ease. Other patterns ignore 
this important service. With the Deltor your clothes a 
have a wholly new perfection. SN 





Straight and beltless, the 

fashionable silhouette finds 

various expressions in the 
’ new Butterick patterns 
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Varnish 


WATERPROOF 
AND SOLEPROOF 


Would such a test 
ruin your floor? 


OU can see it in any Waterspar dealer’s window— 

a panel of wood that has been finished with 
Waterspar Varnish remains plunged in an aquarium of 
water month after month. The finish does not discolor, 
crack nor peel. Waterspar is water-proof. 

Floors and furniture finished with Waterspar do not 
lose that first lustre. Even boiling water cannot leave 
a white spot. The hardy finish of Waterspar does not 
mar. The tramp of feet leaves it unscarred. Think of 
the floors, chairs and tables that would look many years 
younger and would stay young with a coat of Waterspar. 


There is also Waterspar colored varnish and enamel 
—made in eighteen attractive colors, 


Pitcairn Waterspar Varnish is a “Pittsburgh Proof 
Product.” You will find the same high standard quality 
in the other “Pittsburgh Proof Products,’ among them 
Velumina, the wall paint you can wash, Banzai Enamel, 
and Sun-Proof Paint. Whatever you need in the way of 
glass, paint, brushes or varnish you will find a “Pitts- 
burgh Proof Product” to exactly fill your requirements. 
For sale by quality dealers everywhere. 





What color shall the new living-room rug be? What 
is will best harmonize with the rest of the decorations? 
: Let us help you in making the many decisions on home 

decoration and arrangement that crop up every day. 

Send for the book “What to do and How to do it.” 

A guide to better homes. It contains helpful hints 

and advice. Send ten cents to Dept. J, Pittsburgh 

Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis., for your copy. 


(ene 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAss CO. 


GLASS - Manufacturers PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. 
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The Drought 


and his strong arm encircling the girl’s waist, 
he drew her to him and kissed her. ~ 

She did not have to beg for a dance that 
evening at the inn. Radu danced with her all 
the time, clicking his heels louder than any one 
else and doing fancy steps he had learned in the 
army. The villagers sat on. Thomas had told 
them of his conversation with the stranger, how - 
he had warned him. They owed him that; the 
whole village was his host. The man had 
laughed and. scoffed. He was treating the girl 
as if she were any other girl, whirling her 
around, raising her from the ground, playing 
with her fingers as they danced, blowing the 
wisps of hair from her forehead. And when the 
dance was over, he offered her his red basma, 
handkerchief, which she stuck in the narrow 
green sash that held the two halves of her skirt 
together. That meant she accepted him as a 
suitor in the presence of all assembled. 

Who was he? Was he also a Necuratu— 
an unholy one come to find his mate? Or did 
he not know? Did he not believe? He walked 
out arm in arm with her, the people looking 
after them from the door of the inn, 


A FEW days later, after the wind had dried 
out the soil, the peasants began to plow. 

But they had not called for the sharpened 
shares the blacksmith had prepared. They used 
the old ones. The oxen pulled hard. Yokes 
were broken. Center posts snapped. One ox 
broke his leg. Another one had deep sores on 
the neck and shoulders. Yet the peasants would 
not call for the sharpened shares. The fallow . 
furrows fell unevenly, and broke on the sides. 
Sullen, worried men walked about their work 
silently, while from afar they heard the voice 
of Radu, who was plowing his master’s field, 
singing loudly. He did three times more work 
than the best of them, and his furrows were 
deep and straight, as furrows should be. 

“What you need is a little witch oil to grease 
your plow with,” he told Marcu, whose field 
adjoined the blacksmitn’s on the left. 

Marcu repeated the words to his neighbor. - 
And that neighbor conveyed them to his, and 
before the day was over everybody had heard 











the words and crossed themselves. Then they 
went to the priest. They could neither work 
nor rest. The priest had helped the man to 
locate himself there. Let him go and undo what 
he had done, they asked. Let him take his 
cross to protect himself while he spoke to the 
stranger . . . and to Zina. And if the black- 
smith wished, they would buy his fields and_ 
home, so that he, too, might leave the village. 
Their oxen died on their feet of no disease they 
knew. Easter was near, and the chickens laid 
no eggs. They wanted to be protected by God 
and not by the unholy one’s agents. And if 
God saw fit to punish them with locusts or 
droughts, it was His will. They were sorry 
they had not waited for the rain to come the 
previous year. The wheat they had threshed 
last year was moldy, and the dough was run- 
ning and souring in the trough. 

And the priest who doubted half and believed 
half, himself the son of a local peasant, did as 
he was bid. But when he had explained his 
errand to the three people, the blacksmith 
rose from his chair, and his huge frame shook 
as he spoke with an arm about his daughter. 

“This is flesh of my flesh. And I am the son | 
and grandson of men born here. And her 
mother was the daughter of parents whose 
parents were in this village when yours were 
still elsewhere. These are our fields. And my 
oxen, my plow, and my seed will stay here. 
Go tell them so! As to this man, he will talk 
for himself. Only I want him to know that 
were he my son and not a stranger, I could not 
| be more grieved if he were to go.” 

Radu grinned and joked. He was amused. 
“T have so many plowshares in the shop, I am 
using a fresh pair every few hours. Tell them 
| that I am not likely to find a better master 
| elsewhere, and nowhere a woman I could love 

better than I love her. Tell. that also to those 
| fools. Were they men Zina would be nursing 





“Beauty begins 
where the light 
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“CMake your windows beautiful 


WITH WINDOW SHADES OF DURABLE BRENLIN 





Scratch a piece of or- 
dinary window shade 
material lightly. Tiny 
patticles of chalk or 
clay ‘‘filling’’ fall out. 
BRENLIN Aas no &il- 
ing. It outwears sev- 
eral ordinary shades 





Every foot of Brenlin 
is carefully finished 
and colored by ha-2 
for beauty of appeer- 
ance, Jong wear, and 
smooth operation 


HE place to begin an interior scheme, 
say many decorators, is at the windows 
—where the light comes in! 

How true that is! For aren’t windows the 
brightest, the most conspicuous features of 
any room? They draw your. attention the 
moment you enter. They give the motif, 
the dominant note with which everything 
must be in harmony. 

That’s why you have chosen your dra- 
peries and curtains with such great care. 
And yet, after a little while, how often 
windows disappoint! 

For all too soon there comes an air of 
shabbiness, and the whole effect is spoiled. 
The beauty you achieved is gone. Gone 
with the freshness of your window shades! 


Lasting beauty 
for a few cents more 

Yet it’s so easy to have window shades of 
lasting beauty! For a few cents more than 
ordinary shades cost, you can get Brenlin. 
Unlike ordinary shade cloth, Brenlin has 
no brittle filling of chalk or clay to break 
and fall out, causing unsightly cracks and 
pinholes that show in 
glaring relief against the 
out-door light. 

Strong, flexible, much 
like finely-woven linen, 
Brenlin has weight enough 
to give opaqueness and to 
hang straightand graceful. 
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renlin 


the long-wearing 
Winvow SHADE material 


It resists the constant strain of rolling and 
unrolling, the jerking and snapping of the 
wind. Rain will not discolor it as it discolors 
shades of inferior quality. Its beautiful hues, 
applied by hand, resist fading in the sun. 

Brenlin wears two or three times as long 
as the ordinary shade. It may be had in 
soft, rich colors to harmonize with every 
interior scheme. Brenlin Duplex, with a 
different color on each side, will blend with 
both interior and exterior. 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 


When you buy window shades, be sure that 
what you are getting is really Brenlin. The 
name is embossed or perforated on the edge 
of every shade. If you don’t know where 
to get Brenlin, write us. 

And write today for booklet, “‘How to 
Shade and Decorate your Windows.” Sent 
free with samples of Brenlin in different 
colors. Address Cincinnati. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 


“The oldest window shade house in America’’ 
2045 Reading Road 6th St. & Chelton Ave. 
Cincinnati, O Camden, N. J. 
Dealers may also be supplied by: 
Breneman-Horan Co., Inc. 
New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc. 
Dallas, Texas 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc. 
Portland, Oregon 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Md. 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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hardly believe it. Masland Rugs 
are woven of selected, long-fibre 
wool. Then froma gigantic original, 
the rich Oriental designs are trans- 
lated to the fine woolen texture. 


The dyes are the best that are 
made—clear, definite, and as fast 
and lasting as those used by the East- 
ern weavers in the more costly 
Orientals. By the unique and ex- 
clusive Masland Method, the colors 
go to the very heart of the wool 


UE IMAKING in the Onene Waseca and last as long as the wool itself. 
family affair. Father and son— 
everybody helped in weaving the fanci- 
ful patterns. Each design as it unfolded 
told its own story. 


Ask your local dealer to show you 
the new Masland Rugs—a _ wide 
variety of designs in all color com- 
binations and popular sizes. If your 
dealer does not supply you, write to 
our selling agents, W. & J. Sloane, 
Dep't 9 Wholesale, New York. 


Naturally the work was slow. Ob- 
viously such rugs, while lovely, must be 
expensive, the output too limited to put 
them within the reach of every home. 


C.H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 


For years the constant effort of the rug 7 4 
industry has been to produce rugs in Philadelphia 
Oriental effects, durable in service—in 
such quantities and so economically that 
every home can enjoy their warmth and 
beauty. 


Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 


It remained for an American family, 
C. H. Masland & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
to perfect a method as revolutionary in 
rug manufacture as Hargreaves’ spin- 
ning jenny” back in 1767. The new Mas- 
land Rugs are soft, deep-piled, seamless, 
with that clean-cut, precise outline of 
pattern and color so admired in the 
Oriental, yet priced so low that you 
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The Masland . : 
~s ASL eet Label appears Argonne Pattern No. 2751T. Size gx12. $47. Also three smaller sizes. 


SUGGS) on the back. This design in four other different color effects. 
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The Drought 


her fourth child now, by another man!” 

The priest gone, the blacksmith turned to 
the card game Radu was teaching him, joking 
and laughing about the superstitious peasants. 
Zina wept in her room. She loved Radu. She 
knew he loved her. But they were all against 
them. She loved him more for his lack of 
superstitions. He had reasons for everything. 
When she had told him about the alleged 
miracles she had worked, he had explained 
them away. She herself no longer believed in 
her supernatural powers. 
them. 

The following day, when Radu and the black- 
smith went out to the field to harrow it, they. 
saw the other peasants cross themselves 
vigorously. On Sunday the blacksmith refused 
to go to the church. Radu went alone, and 
though he was shunned by all, he cornered them 
at the door when he went out. 

“Shame on you, young men, to let the 
fairest maiden hunger for kisses until a 
stranger should happen to pass. And you men, 
shame on you to kill your oxen plowing with 
dull shares because of old women’s tales! 
Shame! Shame!” 

But they went away, stuffing their ears. 


HE sowing done, there was no work for a 
few weeks, and none at all at the black- 
~smith’s. Nobody brought him any work. Radu 
entertained them with his army stories and his 
jew’s-harp. Once or twice a woman had come 
to the door with a sick child, furtively, at 
night, when the village was asleep. Yet at 
the sound of the jew’s-harp and the laughter 
she would run home convinced that the two 
Necuratii had taken even the blacksmith in. 
His laughter was louder than any. He was 
amusing ‘aimself, George was. Radu was so 
entertaining! And never before had he seen 
Zina so gay. She was always ready to sing and 
dance. There was bloom in her cheek and 
sparkle in her eye. She told with glee how the 
people shunned her on the road. At the inn, 
where she had gone to buy sugar, the fat Greek 
refused to take money from her. 
'  “Tt’s a gift from me to you,” he had said. 

“Janacke giving gifts!” they laughed. “Go 
get yourself boots.” 

And she went and returned with boots. 

“A gift from me to you,” Janacke again 
had said. 

“Now, I shall go and get a bottle of brandy.” 

Radu stood up and was out while father and 
daughter were holding their sides from too 
much laughter and waiting for Radu’s return. 

“He almost died of fright,” Radu explained, 
flourishing the bottle, when he opened the 
door. “He did not know whether to accept 
money or not. His fingers burned. Finally he 
said, “Take it as a gift from me to you,’ just 
like that. It was too funny!” 

When the soil dried more and it got to be 
warmer, the smith planted his seed. They 
planted everything deeper than was the cus- 
tom in that part of the country. They did so 
on the advice of Radu, whose people had been 
deep planters for generations. The sun warmed 
out the wheat blades much faster in the 
shallow planted fields of their neighbors. They 
were carpeted green long before the black- 
smith’s wheat came out. But when it did come, 
it was as thick as a rug, and even and dense 
like green wool shorn short. E 

The few spring rains over, the sky cleared 
and remained blue and dry, week after week. 
It looked like another drought year. The 
peasants prevailed upon the priest for rain 
prayers. The whole village, following the 
priest marching at the head, with the ikon and 
the smoking incense holder, went out into the 
fields, chanting and praying. Only the black- 
smith’s household was absent. They also 
prayed for rain, but where nobody could see 
them. 

The heat of the summer turned the blades 
of the other fields yellow before their time, 
while the field of George was still green. It had 
been planted deep, and the roots found more 
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You wouldn’t discuss your personal 
affairs before servants 


OF COURSE NoT! Such a thing is never done. 
No self-respecting girl would be guilty of so 
glaring an exhibition of bad taste. 

But, though you would never do sucha thing, 
are you sure you are as careful in everything? 

Does your writing paper, for instance, in- 
dicate your familiarity with good breeding, 
style and correct social usage? 

Your letters are you. They are a part of your 
social life. If your stationery is poor, trashy or 
out-of-style, no excuse will offset the judgment 
of your friends—the belief that you do not 
know any better. 

There is no surer way of showing your 
knowledge of what is ‘‘the thing’’ than in your 
choice of letter paper. You cannot go wrong if 
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Argentone 


| _ Cranes 


| Writings pers: . 


Kid Finish 





you use Crane’s Writing Papers or Eaton’s 
Highland Linen. Crane’s Writing Papers are 
the highest quality papers made and include 
every tint, finish and size sanctioned by good 
usage. Eaton’s Highland Linen is lower in price 
but absolutely correct in style. Both are obtain 
able wherever good stationery is sold. 

If you are not sure of some point in regard 
to social correspondence, write me. Or, if you 
wish, I’ll send you my book on social corre- 
spondence with usable samples of Crane’s 
Writing Papers or Eaton’s Highland Linen, 


for 50 cents. +, fhe x 


Address mein care of 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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BREAKFAST ROOM SET, in color, is a 
(CY, pleasant change once a day from the more 


formal dinner table. 


This set is finished in Pompeiian blue,with a 
cheerful note in the flower decorations. The 
design is so carefully adapted from the class- 


ical that it will fill all the dining room needs 


in a small house. 


Good dealers will also show you other Elgin 
A. Simonds furniture, faithful period reproduc- 


tions and modern designs, at very moderate cost. 


The pieces illustrated form our number 3020 


suite. 


THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS compANy 
SYRACUSE 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


If you want to rearrange your home 


Ifyou want to add new furniture, rearrange what you now have, adopt a new color scheme, stencil 
wupiare and fabrics, and solve many other problems of decoration, send for the following folios and 
eaflets. 


O 





DD The Sun Parlor or Porch 
1 How to Make a Dining-Living Room. 25c, 


| Stenciling 


The Formal Living Room 25c. 
25c. 


25c. 


The Informal Living Room 


Furniture and Fabrics 


at Home 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for 
Doors and Windows........ 
How to Make Lamp Shades. 





GOoD 


25c, 


eee ONC 
INS 
| How to Equip the Clothes Closet.... 25c. 


11 The Decorative Use of Slip Covers 
and How to Make Them 
O01 How to Make Rag Rugs 
How to Paint Furniture 

1 Floor Finishes and Coverings. 
1 Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes 
O Furnishing and Decorating a 5-Room 
Home for $2000 


Zac: 

ae: 
25c. 
25c. 














Check those you want. Write name and 
address carefully and send money order or 
stamps; do not send cash. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Drought 


moisture. The peasants watched George’s 
field and shook their heads. The evil one was 
helping his children. They were going to have 
bread aplenty while the rest would starve. 
Of course, they could have tried to do what 
they had done the previous year, fetch water 
from the river; only word had passed that it 
was against the will of God. Rain. Rain. 
God’s will from above. It had not availed 
them much that they had unwittingly followed 
the advice of the evil one. Rain—rain was 
what they needed. 

Week after week passed. The hot sun 
scorched the soil and shriveled the golden 
wheat until it curled like singed hair. Stil 
no rain came. Yet when the wheat of all the 
fields had laid down, completely destroyed, the 
field of George the blacksmith was still stand- 
ing. While all the other wheat was lost, the 
blacksmith’s wheat could still be saved, if one 
good heavy rain should come. 


‘THE blacksmith, Radu, and Zina prayed, 

kneeling in the field. Suddenly they looked 
at one another: A small cloud was gathering in 
the distance. The peasants came out of their 
doors. They were a menacing lot. Their faces 
were dark. All the other wheat was lost. If 
the blacksmith’s wheat should be saved, they 
would then be certain the three of them were 
in league with the Necuratu. They should be 
burned as witches. 

And as fervently as the blacksmith’s house- 
hold had prayed for rain, they now prayed for 
the drought to continue and it con- 
tinued until the blacksmith’s wheat was also 


_ruined. 


Then the peasants came to his shop. “There 
will be no bread, George. It was a bad ‘year 
for all. Let us hope some of the com may 
still be saved.” 

“No, there will be no bread,” assented 
George, “but there will be a wedding. Don’t 
stand and look at us. Call the priest and 
the musicians.” 

“And will you, Janacke, give us brandy 
and boots, just as a gift from you to me?” 
asked Radu of the fat innkeeper. 

“You will have to pay in advance for every- 
thing you get from me,” the fat Greek bawled. 
“Look at your field—it’s all bummed up! And 
you will have to pay me for the boots and the 
sugar and the brandy.” 


Desserts the Kiddies Can 
Eat 


(Continued from page 77) 


fresh or canned peaches that have been pressed 
through a sieve. As the mixture stiffens, beat 
it light with a fork. Then add the whites of 
two eggs beaten stiff. Pour into cold wet molds 
of egg shape. When set, unmold and sprinkle 
thickly with grated coconut. 

For the kiddies’ Easter party, a nestful of 
Easter eggs made from cake will prove de- 
lightful. Bake a loaf cake, using a Plain Cake 
recipe. .Then, with an egg cup, cut out the 
eggs, completing the shaping with a knife. 
Make an ornamental frosting thin enough to 
spread, and cover the eggs with the-same. 
When dry, paint bunnies, etc., on the eggs, as 
illustrated. 

For Cake Basket of Flowers, make a cake 
in an angel cake pan. Then shape the out- 
side to simulate a basket. Likewise scoop out 
enough from the top of the cake to give it the 
proper shape. Cover the cake with a plain 
white frosting, and then with ornamental 
frosting. Then with colored ornamental frost- 
ing, either yellow or orange for Eastertide, 
paint the sides of the cake to simulate a basket, 
as illustrated. Cover a wire with yellow crépe 
paper with one or two sprays of flowers at- 
tached, and insert it on either side of the cake 
as a handle. Arrange delicate spring flowers 


! in the center hole of the cake. 
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Pe San : She has attended luncheons more 


elaborate, —none more charming. She has 


seen table-settings more Sumptuous,—none in . 


better taste. But all her other friends have 
sterling, too, fine linens and china. What is the 
secret of this lovely effect? She picks up a tea- 
spoon, —toys with it. How unusual a teaspoon! 
So suggestive of the hostess’s own style! Sud- 
denly, it dawns on her. This table has been 
planned as a picture. The picture is mostly 
sterling. The sterling has been chosen to ex- 
press the hostess. 
Bee SOM pe 

Again and again, the quest for table- 
effects ends in this discovery: Silver- 
ware is the keynote. If one is the 
pretty, feminine type, one should 
choose the daintily femininein silver, 
—and be careful to 


have it sterling. 


Of all designs, most 
truly feminine is the 
curved-line design. 
Ruskin calls the curved 
line the purest form of 


beauty. Pantheon 





OTHER DESIGNS 


Among curved-line designs, quite 
the finest example is the Georgian 
Maid, in International Sterling. Dain- 
tiness itself, is its outline. Delicate is 
its decoration, and so restrained that 
it serves to emphasize the grace 
of the curves. While the whole is 
wrought with that fineness which is 
possible only in solid silver. 


Thus Georgian Maid attains a gen- 
eral effect of sheer feminine loveliness, 
which is exactly the style in which the 
daintily feminine type hostess is at 
her best. 


Georgian Maid has been developed in a 
complete, correct table 
service. A book showing 
all the possibilities on re- 
quest. Your jeweler can 
arrange for you to see 
actual pieces. Address 
Dept. 1-81, International 
Silver Company, Meti- 


Trianon den, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 
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| ELECTRIC CLEANER 
| Gets ALL the dirt Alone 


Let Us Prove That Royal is 


Best Electric Cleaner for You 


HE one sure way to definitely prove the quality of the Royal 
Electric Cleaner is to test it thoroughly,in your own home. 


Test it alongside any cleaning device or method you may choose. 
You will discover, as have hundreds of thousands of other women, the 
real efficiency of the Royal for thorough rug cleaning. You will 
see how it gets all the dirt that’s under and in the rug, as well 
as surface litter. Test it for easy operation—for mechanical 
efficiency—note the ease of using its attach- 
ments and their versatility. You will find 
that the Royal has every feature that goes 

to make a perfect cleaner. 


We urge you to make this comparative 
test because it will prove to you that there 
is no cleaning more perfect than Royal 
Cleaning—no Electric Cleaner that offers B 1%. op 
more complete satisfaction. H BUSINESS CHARACTER 
' You cannot be sure that you are choosing ff Rive Leaders | 
the best Electric Cleaner for your purpose {| 9/4 World | 
until you have seen the Royal. A Royal ‘Association 
Man will gladly bring you one to test, 
Write us if you don’t know his name. 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


By 
SSS SSS SSS ay 





Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also Manufacturers of Royal Hair Cutter and Royal Drier. 
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Peacock Feathers 
(Continued from page 27) 


talk to somebody about him. And you will 
be with him this winter. Jerry, is the play going 
to be a success? Is it?” 

I hardly knew how to answer her. “I hope 
it may.” 

“Oh, it’s got to be. Lionel is depending 
so much on it. He is spending more money 
than he should. And father’s heard of it and 
is furious. He told me last night that if Lionel 
didn’t pull up, he wouldn’t let me marry him.” 

The vision of the clear-eyed figure in faint blue 
made me ask, ‘‘What does your mother say?” 

“She agrees with father. She adores Lion’s 
family, and she isn’t hard on his sins. But 
his grandfather’s death made a great differ- 
ence. Dad’s not willing to give us a large 
enough allowance to live on. He says that 
Lion must dig in and do something for him- 
self.” 

“Have you talked to Lion?” 

“Yes. But—you know him, Jerry. He’ll 


never see danger ahead until he’s hurt. He 


doesn’t realize that if father won’t give us an 
allowance, we can’t marry.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

The bright color swept her cheeks and throat. 
“Because—oh, I love him enough, Jerry, to 
marry him. But he simply couldn’t take care 
of a wife without outside help. His tastes are 
too extravagant.” 

I saw then for the first time the womanliness 
of her. A womanliness which had been covered 
by a crust of frivolity. She loved Lionel with a 
deeper, more self-sacrificing devotion than he 
gave her, and she knewit. It was not an easy 
thing for her pride to know. 

“I thought—Jerry, if you could help . . . 
about the play. Keep him at it, And he’s 
losing at cards . . . and he isn’t like him- 
Seligeany. 

Ican not tell you how touched I was by her 
revelation to me of her deeper self. We talked 
it over with the almost pathetic seriousness of 
youth. I promised that I would do what I 
could. : 

The card-room, in which we sat, was one in 
which in the days that followed I was to see 
Mrs. Barry and her cronies often at bridge. It 
was a gem of a room—decorated with three 
painted panels of the King and the Queen and 
the Knave of Hearts in the powder and perukes 
of the French court. The little tables were 
covered with rose-colored baize and had 
borders of dark, rich wood. The gilt chairs 
were patterned in hearts and diamonds, clubs 
and spades. The whole thing had been done, 
it seemed, for one of the ball-gown gtand- 
mothers. It was a monument to her frivolity 
as well as to her fine sense of beauty. 

I wondered if the grandmother had ever 
faced heartache. as this lovely young grand- 
daughter was facing it. Knowing Lionel as I 
did, and with all my deep affection for him, I 
could not see him giving happiness to a loving 
woman. 


I WENT back to the drawing-room and for the 
first time had Mimi to myself. She seemed a 
boyish figure in her riding clothes among all 
the delicate feminine frills, but no one matched 
her. “She is mine,” my heart sang, and it was 
heavenly music. : 

We could talk only of ourselves. There were 
so many things she had not told me. I was 
eager to know what had happened while she 
was still in Maine—how she and Andy had 
made up after I left. 

“He acted as if nothing had happened, and 
went right on being nice to me.” 

“Do you know what he did with the pin?” 

“No.” 

I told her that he had thrown it into the 


“Tt is like him,” she said, “and he was in a 
mood to throw you in after it. I am glad he 
did not see you.” 

“T am as strong as he,” I boasted. “I should 
have liked to see him try it.” 


he Sheraton. 


Look at the Chandelier above You 


Imagine in its place this graceful 
Sheraton chandelier, with sparkling 
crystai pendants, and soft, silk- 
shaded lights. No other change in 
the furnishing of the room will so 
greatly improve its appearance— 
and at so little expense. 

We would like to send you a little 
brochure that describes and illus- 
trates modern lighting equipment 
suitable for each room in the house. 
It is intended for people who take 
pride in their homes—who love 
beautiful things. Every design 
shown is a work of art, yet very 
moderately priced. 


To what address shall we mail your 


copy of “‘Distinctive Designs for 
Home Lighting.’’ 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIE 


221 SOUTH JEFFERSON 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘TRADE 4 MARK 


Request your dealer 
to show you fixtures 
with the Beardslee 
Fleur-de-lis trade mark. 
it’s your guarantee 

of quality. 


R Mrc.Co. 
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Removable 
Shelving 







Strong, 
Vermin-proof 
Door Frames 


A WHITE 


It needs but 
Flush 
Construction 


To give 


Fire-proof 
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@ SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS GY 





these notable features, : 
Housc line is built of STEEL by exclusiveand 
totally different methods of RIGID, WELDED 
construction. 


134 West 44th Street 


WHITE ROUSE 4 








An ENDURING Kitchen help 


HOUSE Kitchen Dresser is absolutely Sani- 


tary, Moisture Proof, Vermin Proof and Fire Proof. 


the wipe of a cloth to be clean. Or you can 


remove all shelving and drawers, and thoroughly cleanse 
the whole interior. 2 
trically welded joints; double-built doors and drawers. 
Beautifully finished in sparkling white enamel. 


Concealed hinges; glass knobs; elec- 


great durability and long'‘tife to all 
the whole White 


JANES & KIRTLAND 
Est. 1840 
New York, N. Y. 


In using advertisements. see page 4 783 








Peacock Feathers 


We parted, to meet that night at Olga’s. The 
Ogre had, Mimi explained, been nice to them 
all since they came back. And it wasn’t 
politic to offend her. “You'll know why when 
you see her ballroom.” 

I must confess that the thing jarred. I felt 
that I would rather never accept Olga’s 
hospitality than to do it as the rest of them 
did, with a shrug of the shoulder and an air of 
scom as if she owed them more than they 
asked. 


3 


‘THAT night I saw.the peacock portrait. I 
' » had arrived at Olga’s earlier than the others, 
i en for Lionel was to call for Bernice, and I walked 
BW Re] | over. - 
é i , A Olga greeted me with her slow enthusiasm. 
fA “7 “Tt’s nice to see you; I want. to have a talk with 
y Le, you, Jerry. Can’t you stay for a little while 
after the others go?” ~. at 2g 
have INMaae ' I promised, and. presently, when she was 
” called to the telephone, I ‘strayed pitas a 
7 gorgeous rooms until I came to the balcony 
Fashion Comfortable which Mimi had described in her letter. The 
d ich sh fi picture hung alone on the wall beyond, 
)One ee has always made stylish shoes—for flanked by.a tapestry or two; and lighted by 
50 years! Now a wonderful comfort is added. concealed electric bulbs. 
Picture light, graceful shoes, alternately rigid and -Seen thus, it fairly blazed with color. 


: . ; ‘Mimi’s arms and neck were bare, and the scant 
. Picture wes 7% : 
flexible as the foot demands with every step. Pic blue of her long draperies'meltSdaiag a auaiaal 
















A Feeture Arch mode, combin- \\ 
| ing satin, suede—and comfort! {| 

















| A the Feeture-Fit Heel, snugly fitting your heel, never peacock feathers. Hér face was tumeda little, 
citln, | Na slipping, never gaping. Picture the newest styles so that she looked over her shoulders with a 
Te in profusion. You can see them at the nearest veiled, inscrutable glance.. In the banded hair 








RIGID and FLEXIBLE 


Some shoes are rigid — and 
they are good shoes. Some are 
flexible — and they are good. 
Johansen Eeeture Arch Shoes 
are both, and both actions are 
required. 


> : : of her proud little head was a high carved comb 
Johansen dealer’s. Write for his name and for free which pave thevefiect. oF afpedesee aaa 


descriptive booklet, “Como rt Plus Styh e.”? | the great fan which she carried was of the same 
JOHANSEN BROS. SHOE CoO., ST. LOUIS, MO. burnished plumes: — ~ ie 


E . This was not the child Mimi whose memory I 
f cherished. The. artist had.given, rather, a hint 
H of what she was to be—‘The Proud Lady.” 
E Pride was in every line of her. I felt a sudden 


cold shock of separation. What had I—a‘ crude 
iss ie als U RE Es H S HH () EF S country. boy—to do with this rare creature? 
; How.could I ever hope to possess her? . The 
WITH? THES RE Ea URE = liter esl thing was preposterous! : ie : 3 
“They Have Made Fashion Comfortable ee va aMtieee 6 s 
[}cemmeme ‘Why not?” .- 4 
‘aca She blazed. ‘Oh, if they had treated me 
‘ feelure Arch fairly!’ But from the very first they acted as if 
: Lexere pica SY the whole thing was my fault. I didn’t know. 
SD RE a Lo ioe Bis <i a ee eee that my husband had left them out—not until 
: / the will was read. I supposed that of course he 
FREE! for'15 Days’ Use|’ (47 of the Wearth i ee 
; _ | believe it. They think I got around him and 
ae |= Keep the home fires burning, make the air | influenced him against them: And it has made 
} 
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Ae erie ee eee chaste me obstinate. I’m that kind. The picture is 

| Incense in cones, sticks or powder. r mine, and I shall keep it:?? a ; 

At drug, department or gift shops. She had worked herself into a sort of dull 
LOUIS LUCAS CO., Inc. fury. “TI shall keep it,” she said, and led the 

Jamestown, N. Y., on Chautauqua Lake | way back to the drawing-room. 

; ; Tama dione The Ammidon twins and their satellites had 
from forest | arrived, and after them came, shortly, all the 
cane others I had met in the Maine woods. Out- 
a) wardly they were as friendly with Olga as ever, 

j TuUcad yet I was aware of an atmosphere of animosity 

yy of which I had not been conscious in the Maine 

Pncende | cottage. They had accepted Olga’s invitation, 
Patented, | but here in the Senator’s old house she was not 
birthday gift. Write one of them as she had been in less formal sur- 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. H, Statesville, N. C. roundings. And superadded to this was a 


Gold Deckle— Edged Stationery S| stamp iodaquse a 


It showed itself in a dozen ways—in his 
Alt No. 281B Beautifull Nlono Tame, A BOX | utter disregard of the fact of my presence. He 
) vo _ Beautifully Monog 
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POST PAID | gave me no greeting when he entered, and as 









2 Direct from 
Free i Yial A Famous s Factory to 
Piedmont 2 Home 

Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles__ 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont protects furs, 
wovlens and plumes from moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctively 








beautiful. Needed inevery home. Lasts for generations. Pays for 
itself in what it saves. The finest and most unique Xmas, wedding or 





birthday gift. Write today for free catalogue with new reduced 

















‘ - eee fs tina eee cana the evening went on, throughout dinner, 
~ i: or ti -for those who seek individuality and refine- : 
i I rent ie a eee aoe ae box of beautiful gold | although he was directly across the table from 
f i/ff/_ deckle-edged writing paper, in Oriental finish, will readily appeal. | me, he did not address a word to me. The 
hay It a enhanced by an engraved monogram, in ae blue or gold, | dinner was delicious, and there was plenty of 
f and has an unusually fine writing surface. on- : 
tains 24 double sheets size 6%4x7%4 with envelopes § champagne. _ Andy drank more than was good 
. to match. Amazingly low priced at only $1.35— for him, which accounted perhaps for what 
ppcluing die and stamping. When om eee be ure followed. 
to give the letters desired for monogram, also the color. 
FREE 1924 Gift Bock, Contains 170 pages, filled with _ Everybody else, however, was more than 
: thousands of wonderful values—gifts for kind. They had made delightful plans for me. 
every single occasion. Write TODAY for your copy. It seemed to me that they wanted me to make 
engagements for every minute for weeks 
ahead. I demanded only one thing—that my 
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All out-doors invites your Kodak 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y . 1% Kedekcir 


In using advertisements see page 4 185 
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Your Dealer Will Demonstrate 


New Oil Stove 


Even women who for years have used the 
world-famous Blue Chimney New Perfection 
with utmost satisfaction are delighted with the 
improvements offered by this new 1924 model. 


Faster cooking than ever before, yet 17% less 
fuel used. That makes it a most economical 
oil stove to operate. 


And it has the new conveniences a woman 
wants! Roomy cooking top—comfortable 
working height—extra shelf space—and other 
devices for saving steps and effort. 


At your dealers you will find styles and sizes 
ranging from $7.00 to $145.00, to suit every 
requirement—each one the utmost in cooking 
satisfaction at its price. 


NEW COOK BOOK-=—Send ten cerits for the 
1924 New Perfection Cook Book — forty-four 
pages of recipes, menus for all occasions and 
invaluable cookery suggestions. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7526 Platt Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Also makers of the well known PURITAN short chimney oil stove. 


New Blue Chimney Burner 
“‘Jaster-Morve Economical 


The remarkable increase in cooking heat 
and the greater fuel economy of this new 
burner, are due to its new double-wall, 
double-draft construction. 

The picture above shows how the EXTRA 
volume of air drawn in through the smail 
holes around the chimney, is converted into 
an ADDED ring of intense cocking heat. 
This quicker cooking cuts down fuel con- 
sumption. 


sommteentee 








PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 
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Price of Range as 
illustrated $55.05 
Without Cabinet 
and Oven - $35.00 
Higher in West, 


Southwest and 
Canada, 





Peacock Feathers 


mornings must be my own. I’ll confess that 
their interest in me went to my head more than 
the champagne. Indeed, I drank little wine. 
I had not been used to it. 

It was then, I think, that I began to feel the 
pull of a pleasure-filled existence. The con- 
trast was, perhaps, all the greater because of 
my recent sojourn in the midst of sorrow and 
of heartbreak. I was glad to put these things 
behind me. I did not want to forget my 
mother, but I wanted to forget pain and 
tragedy and poverty. When we entered the 
ballroom, the feeling was intensified—it was a 
wonderful place, with its side-walls hung in 
rose brocade, and its ceiling painted with rose 
garlands upheld by cupids. Crystal chan- 
deliers hung low over our heads giving out a 
thousand lovely lights from their pendant 
prisms. To me it was fairyland. All the 
dreams of my boyhood could not match this 
moment. 

Mimi, to my great delight, gave me the first 
dance. Andy glowered, but I was the guest of 
honor. 

“And he’s been like a bear,”” Mimi admitted. 

“Even Andy can’t spoil my evening,” I told 
her. ‘Nothing can spoil it. It’s Elysium— 
and you and I are going to dance—forever—” 

Her light, low laughter answered. ‘Oh, is 
there any one like you, Jerry? You’re such a 
darling.” 

Did anything matter after that? 

There were other dances with her, and my 
infatuation increased, so that when the evening 
was far advanced, and she was dancing with 
Lionel, I wandered away from the others and 
made my way to the balcony where I could be. 
alone and feast my eyes on the picture. Now 
and then some couple danced out of the ball- 
room and back again, and looking down upon 
them I felt that it was all like the scene of a 
play, with the beat of the music coming faintly 
from off-stage. ; rae 

Then, suddenly, Mimi drifted in with Lionel 
—a slender slip of a thing in silver with a 
floating scarf of burnished blue. They were 
both graceful dancers, and the thing was | 


exquisite—the great ballroom beyond as a 


background—these two slight figures seeming 
to float over the polished floor. All at once, 
Mimi lifted her eyes and saw me—and behind 
Lionel’s back she blew me a kiss from the tips” 
of her fingers—a lovely, impulsive gesture— = 
then they drifted back to the ballroom. 


S I stood there mad with the joy of it, a 
hand came down on my shoulder. I turned 
and faced Andy! : 

“You’ve got to stop it,’ he said without 
preamble. 

“Stop what?” 

“Hanging around Mimi.” 

“That is for Mimi to say.” 

“Oh, she won’t stop you. She knows how 
to play the game.” 

I was possessed by a fury which made me 
want to crack his head open. ‘‘Are you talking 
of the woman you love?” 

“You know whom I am talking about. Mimi 
isn’t any angel. But she is a beauty and an 
all-round peach. And she’s mine. I won’t 
have anyone else butting in,” 

“How are you going to stop me?” 

I think he hadn’t expected that. He had, 
Tam sure, thought of me as a country boy with- 
out a code. But I had a code, and I had the 
strength with which to back it. Not for 
nothing had I spent years in the open and on 
those hard physical tasks of the farm. I was 
more than his match, and I knew it. 

So I said, ‘“How are you going to stop it?” 

He came a step nearer. “I give you fair 
warning. You’re not her kind. You’ve un- 
limited nerve to think she’d look at you. She 
wouldn’t if she wasn’t trying to make me 
jealous.” 

I was on my feet now. I spoke quietly, but 
there was the force of a blow behind each 
word. “If you speak like that again of Mimi, 
Pll throw you over this balcony.” 




















Second Prize Winner in 
$7,550.00 Recipe Contest 


ROM the 101 selected 
recipes Good House- 
keeping Institute chose 
“Grape-Nuts Raisin Pie” as 
winner of the Second Prize. 


Theingredients aremuch 
the same as those of other 
raisin pies—with one ex- 
ception, ‘2 cup of Grape- 
Nuts.”” When this recipe 
was tested, Good House- 


keeping Institute found 


that the Grape-Nuts with. 


its sweet, nut-like flavor, 
made the pie most de- 
licious and nourishing. 


For more than a quarter 
of a century Grape-Nuts 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 


aE ‘ee 


with milk or cream has 
been popular asa breakfast 
cereal. And now, good 
cooks everywhere are using 
Grape-Nuts to impart new 
flavor and extra nourish- 
ment to a great variety of 
favorite dishes. 


The 101 Prize Recipes 
were tested by GoodHouse- 
keeping Institute; they are 
practical and economical. 
They have been made into 
a booklet, and a copy will 
be mailed free of charge if 
you will write to Recipe 
Department, Postum 
Cereal Company;: Inc., 


Battle Creek, Michigan. 





GRAPE-NUTS 
RAISIN PIE 


34 cup Grape-Nuts 
34 cupraisins seededandchopped 
1% cups brown sugar 

214 cups hot water 





¥% cup vinegar 
3 tablespoons butter 


Mix in order given, and cook for 10 
minutes. Cool. Put into a paste-lined 
plate and cover with half-inch strips of 
paste placed half an inch apart to form 
alatti¢e top. Trim edges neatly, mois- 
ten and finish with a half-inch strip 
of paste around the edge Bake about 
40 minutes. The oven should be hot 
for the first 15 minutes and then the 
heat should be reduced. This recipe 
will serve six persons. 








—Submitted by Mrs. Daniel Nicholas, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma. R. R.3 
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Made of Wheat and Barley 


; -vettive and mineral elements of these 
i add t substantial content of Vitamin B. 
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“Why not serve 

these delicious berries 

conveniently and economically 
the whole year round 







Those luscious berries — ripe and bursting with 
juice —that you enjoyed so much last summer! 

Why not have some now? Why not let their 
welcome tart flavor once more give edge to appe- 
tites, tured with the heavier foods of winter? 








Blackberries, loganberries, raspberries or straw- 
berries! Have any of them at an instant’s notice— 
just say “Det Monte” to your grocer. 


In rich western valleys, bordered by sheltering 
mountains, the Det Monte organization has sought 
them where they grow at their best—and in sunlit 
kitchens canned them in all their perfection— 
morningfresh and sparkling — for your enjoyment 
all year long. 


And berries are justa measure of the indispen- 
sable service Det Monte offers—now andat every 
season. 


Through over sixty years’ experience in the can- 
ning of fine foods, there has developed in the Dex 
Montz organization a vigilance and a skill which 
today back up and guarantee more than a hun- 
dred other varieties of canned fruits, vegetables and 
food specialties — all packed at their best — and 
offered to you under this single dependable brand, 


~be sure you say 
\ DEL MONTE 
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Blackberries 









Loganberries 







Raspberries 
Strawberries 





Apricots, Pears 
, (large can) contains selected large fruit; No. 2 





Peaches ; ¢ 
(halved or sliced) : (medium can) contains selected medium-sized 
and man fruit; and No. 1 (small can) contains selected 
y small fruit. But whatever the size, Det MonTE 

others 


flavor and quality are invariably the same. 
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He saw that I meant it. Knew the drop to 
that shining floor beneath. Hesitated. ‘Oh, 
I’m not here to fight,” he blustered. 

“Tt won’t be a fight. I shall drop you into 
the middle of next week.” 

How queer the old slang sounds now as I 
write it! But I did not then stop to think of 
words. ‘I’m a thousand times stronger than 
you are,’ Isaid. ‘You wouldn’t have a chance 
with me. If you don’t believe it, get Lionel to 
tell you my record at college.” 

Oh, I was a fine young cockerel! If I had 
done what I threatened, I should probably 
have been lockéd up before midnight~ for 
manslaughter! 

But he saved me from that. ‘This isn’t the 
time,’’ he said, ‘‘to settle it. But there’ll be a 
time. So it is hands off Mimi, if you are 
sensible.” 

He flung himself down the steps, and I saw 
him making his way toward the ballroom. 

His next dance was with Mimi, and I don’t 
know what he told her. But when she said 
“‘Good-night,” she asked, “What have you done 
to Andy? He’s got it in for you.” 

I was tempted to tell her of the things we 
had said to each other. But I could not spoil 
the moment. ‘Oh, he’ll get over it,” I said, 
lightly. “And why should I care for Andy, 
when I am to see you tomorrow?” 


AS I had promised Olga, I stayed after the 
others. I did not want to doit. I wanted 
to wander out under the stars. I was drunk 
with dreams. But it was not a bad substitute 
to sit in the ‘Turkish Retreat” and talk about 
Mimi. It was a ghastly place artistically, with 
its black and gold brocade making a sumptuous 
background for Olga’s pink satin and pearls, 
but it was cozy in a way, and comfortable. 

She came at once to the subject which she 
had on her mind. ‘So you’re in love with 
Mimi?” 

I flushed. “Do I wear it on my sleeve like 
that? Everybody seems to know it and talk 
about it.” 

“Oh, well, reticence is out-of-date. Frank- 
ness is the fashion, especially if it is unpleasant. 
That’s why I hate them all.”’ She said it with- 
out a particle of vindictiveness. Calmly. 
Stating a fact. “They haven’t held a thing 
back from me,”’ she went on. ‘I’m an inter- 
loper. And they seem to think there’s no rea- 
son why they shouldn’t tell me so.” 

I did not know what to say. I was uncom- 
fortable. Then suddenly she flung a bomb at 
my feet. 

“T want you to marry Mimi.” 

I sat there staring at her. 

“T mean it,” she went on. “TI like her better 
than any of the rest. And I like you. And I 
hate Mrs. Le Brun. She’s set on having Mimi 
marry Andy. And—I’d like to disappoint her. 
Perhaps I can help you a little.” 

There was, it seemed to me, a touch of 
treason in her suggestion of an alliance be- 
tween us. 

“T haven’t any right to hope,” I told her, 
with a touch of coldness. 

“Ves,” she said, “you have.”’- She leaned 
forward, a sort of pink and ponderous fairy 
godmother. “She’s in iove with you, Jerry.” 


4 


HE next morning, lying in bed, I reviewed 

my experiences of the past twenty-four 
hours. I had intensified Andy’s feeling of 
animosity. I had gained a somewhat unwel- 
come ally in Olga, and the kiss wafted from 
Mimi’s fingers seemed te me the sign and seai 
of her surrender. 

I felt that I must see her. Aiter breakfast I 
tried to get her on the telephone. Her mother’s 
voice answered. Mimi was still in bed, and 
she had a busy day before her. Would I call 
up later? E 

I called up later. Mimi was out. This time 
a maid answered. She did not know when Miss 
Le Brun would be in. 
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Of the many contributions to the comfort 
and convenience of the American home, 
Kelvinator, the electric refrigeration, is 
most distinguished. 


The thousands that have been installed 
during all the years of Kelvinator’s his- 
tory, attest not alone a distinct pride of 
ownership but a genuine satisfaction in 
the service they have rendered. 


Kelvinator, the ice 
that never melts, is 
placed in the cool- 
ing compartment of 
your own Refriger- 
ator andcontributes 
its unvarying cold 
for the preserva- 
tion and prepara- | ss 
tion of foods. V1 — aoe 
KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


2040 West Fort Street Detroit, Michigan 








Established 1914 





Electric Refrigeration 
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‘‘Miami’’ is the loveliest 
of chiffon stockings. As 
exquisitely fine and lus- 
trous as though woven of 
threads of sunlight. Clings 
to the ankle like the very 
skin itself. Its long wear 
will surprise you as much 
as the extremely reason- 
able cost. Made in six 
colors, of pure Japan silk 
with mercerized top, heel 
and toe. Ask for‘‘Miami”’ 
by name. 


RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS, Inc. 
Established 1896 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEB 


Arrowhead , 


Ankle-Clinging 


HOSTER 


FOR ALL THE FAM/LY 
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Pack a carton (four rolls) of A. P. W. Satin 

Tissue away on your closet shelf today. 

This is a year’s supply for the average family 
and costs but $2.00. This quantity in the house 
eliminates the annoyance of shortage and frequent 
purchases. A 

Each roll contains 2500 tightly wound sheets = pean 
(5x 534 inches) of the best, most economical ae Bape te 
toilet paper—made only from clean spruce pulp 
and clear, tested well water. 

For sale by good stores everywhere—or upon 
receipt of $2.00 by mail direct, if your dealer 
cannot supply you. ’ 

Look for the A. P. W. trade-mark (animated 
by the little checkered dolls) on the following 
brands of toilet paper, ranging in price from Sc 
to 0c per roll— 

A. P. W. Satin Tissue—Pure White—Fort 
Orange—Cross Cut—Bob White—and Onliwon 
Toilet Paper and Paper Towels. 





DOLL COUPON 
AP W. ee Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
For 10c and wrapper 
from any roll listed we 
will send, postpaid, 
beautiful rag doll, re- 
producing: in three col- 
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Peacock Feathers 


Being thus thwarted, I tried to write on the 
play. But my thoughts fled to Mimi. I was 
restless, unable to keep my mind on words . . . 
and words ... . and words. . ..! 

I gave it up and took a walk. I sauntered - 
down the wide and lovely street with the 
joyous name—King’s Highway! There was an 
old song which the name suggested. I hummed 
it under my breath. 


“Fair and free, night and day, 
Fair and free is the King’s Highway .. .” 


How the tune fitted the morning! “Hug 
thyself . . . inwealthofstate . . . Empty 
purse hath careless gait . . . Thou must 
watch thy chests and bags ... naught 
has the beggar to lose but rags . . . Wine 
for “thee-<. 9.) for mie <a -cruste. = aera 
and beggar . . . they both are dust ... 
And dust to dust . . . must return some 
day . .. e’en as now on the Great High- 
WAY "asain : 

In this mood what was more natural than 
that I should turn toward the street where 
Mimi dwelt. If I could not see her, I could at 
least look upon the casket which contained her! 
Thus I told myself poetically. 

I had known that she lived in an apartment 
house, but I had fancied it would be a glorified 
place, not cast in the mold of ordinary habita- 
tions. But it was nothing of the sort. It wasa 
dingy brick, and I was to learn later that the 
Le Bruns were on the third floor and that one 
had to walk up two flights of stairs, as there 
was no elevator. 

I passed the house twice, secure in the 
thought that as Mimi was out there was no 
one who knew me. The wind was from the 
east, and the smoke drifting over the city 
dulled the sunshine. But it could not dull the 
brightness of the day for me. This unpre- 
tentious habitation gave me hope. Surely 
the time would come when I could provide a 
finer nest than this. My dreams leaped for- 
ward. I saw the play a success. I saw other 
plays. With youth and love a man might 
move mountains. I like to think of the boy I 
was, treading the streets of the old city. Of his 
lightness of heart. Of his faith in the future. 

As I went along I thought of my father and 
wished that he were by my side. I wanted to 
hear him, speak in his tense, ecstatic voice of 
the goodness of God. I knew that God was 
good. Through all these years he had led me 
at last to the woman I loved . . . 


T URNING back again finally to the boule- 
vard, I saw coming straight toward me— 

Mimi, walking with her free step, and talking 

to a little woman who pattered along beside her. _ 

“Jerry,” she said, when she saw me, ‘what 
are you doing down here?” 

“Looking up at Juliet’s balcony.” 

“Not really?” But the pink in her cheeks 
was lovely. 

She presented me to the little woman. 

“Aunt Lucille, this is Jerry Chandler. Mrs. 
Merrick is helping with my lovely dresses, 
Jerry. We have been down-town, matching 
some samples. Aunt Lucille made my christen- 
ing robe, and I hope that some day she will - 
help with my wedding things.” 

The little lady was, I could see at first 
glance, no commonplace person. She wore old- 
fashioned and somewhat shabby black. But 
she wore it with the air of a small princess. 
She had little feet, and little hands, and a 
straight back. Mimi told me her story after- 
ward. She was not a blood relation, but she 
belonged by birth and breeding to that inner 
circle of which Mimi was a part. She had been 
a beautiful girl, but had made an unfortunate 
marriage with a man who had squandered the 
fortune she had brought him. With a fine 
pride she had refused to be dependent. She 
lived in an ancient house which she owned, and 
she rented rooms. She was convent-bred and 
did exquisite things with her needle. Her old 
friends employed her and treated her ulways as 
one of themselves, 


Is there a greater 
war story than thi 


S: 


What is the great story of the War? Is it the story of Joffre at the first Marne or of Foch at the second? Or 
the story of ‘“They shall not pass’’ at Verdun? Is it the story of the first gas attack at Ypres? Or of Belleau 
Wood? Or of the Lost Battalion? These are all great stories of super-achievements on the field of battle. 


But a different sort of story stands comparison with these. 
It concerns a side of the war the public knows little about. It 
is the story of a fight by the soldiers that the science of medi- 
cine called to the colors against a countless and implacable 
foe. The winning of that fight saved hundreds of thousands 


O tell the story properly it is nec- 
essary to go back more than half 


a century to that wizard of the mi- 
croscope and test tube, Louis Pasteur. 
In 1852 Pasteur discovered germs and 
subsequently proved that contagious 
diseases and the infection of wounds are 
caused by malignant bacteria. 


From then on medical science did its 
utmost to guard mankind from germ 
attack. During the next sixty years the 
new school of preventive medicine was 
born. Sanitation was developed. All 
known microbes were studied and clas- 
sified. By 1914 the medical profession felt 
that modern surgical methods could cope 
with and prevent infection of wounds. 


A Grim Disillusionment 


Then war engulfed the world, and oh, 
what a grim disillusionment followed! 
Early in that war it became appallingly 
clear that the goal pointed out by Pasteur 
had not yet been reached; that man was 
still helpless before the savage, invisible, 
all-conquering germ. 


The wounded poured into the Allied 
hospitals in overwhelming streams. 
The hospitals were thoroughly aseptic, no 
microbescould get in but the soldiers were 
covered with the indescribable dirt of the 
trenches. A bullet, a shell fragment, a 
bayonet thrust would gather bacteria as 
it passed through the clothing and de- 
posit them deep within the vital parts of 
the body, there to breed galloping pu- 
trefaction while the wounded man lay on 
the field or in a shell hole waiting to be 

icked up. A simple scratch from a 
Pecbed wire barricade in the morning 
developed into a pus pocket by evening 
and amputation or death frequently fol- 
lowed within the week. 


The Surgeons’ Problem 


The surgeons turned to antiseptics. In 
the years since Pasteur’s discovery, only 
two types of antiseptics had been devel- 
oped. One was the mild non-poisonous 
pe All it did was to make the surface 
of a wound an unpleasant resting place 
for the microbe. If the microbe had al- 
ready started raising his family, it could 
do no more to prevent it than so much 
rainwater. The other type was the poi- 
sonous burniag disinfectant. Though it 
would kill germs, it would also destroy 
flesh and tissue; if introduced into gaping 
wounds at sufficient strength to destroy 
germs it’ would eat through cells and 
membranes and create conditions as bad 
as the infection itself. In mild dilutions 


war alone. 





these poisons were not powerful enough 
to check infection. 


A Fearful Crisis 


In this crisis the Allied surgeons ap- 
pealed to the scientific world. Back from 
the war hospitals through all branches of 
the medical profession came the cry: 
“Find, oh find us something that will 
check this fearful horror! We are help- 
less before such infection; we must have 
something to check it!” 


Among those who heard the call was 
the Franco- American surgeon, Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, who in 1912 had received the 
Nobel Prize for medicine. Dr. Carrel, 
who was then serving with the French 
armies, secured the assistance of the fa- 
mous English chemist, H. K. Dakin. 
Backed with money and equipment pro- 
vided by a great American philanthropic 
institution, the two scientists went to work 
in an effort to find a new antiseptic. They 
experimented day and night, for every 
hour was precious, at first at Beaujon Hos- 
pital, Paris, and later at Military Hospital 
21, Compeigne. In an incredibly short 
time, when the magnitude of their task 
is considered, the two scientists made an 
announcement: “We think we have what 
you want,” they said, “Try it and see.” 


The Turning Point 


The surgeons of the Allied armies tried 
it and saw. They saw the fulfillment of 
the teachings of Pasteur. Here was the 
ideal antiseptic. It was non-poisonous 
and non-irritating. It could be used con- 
stantly in the deepest wounds without 
harm, yet it would destroy bacteria with 
an effectiveness undreamed of hereto- 
fore. Man had beaten the germ at last! 


They named the new antiseptic the 
Carrel-Dakin Solution, in honor of its co- 
discoverers, and put it to work in all the 
Allied hospitals. Its triumph was com- 
plete. It drove the horror and agony of 
suppurating wounds from those hospitals 
as sunlight dispels shadows. Where sev- 


Advertisement 


of wounded from torture and death during the period of the 
Since the end of the war it has saved uncounted 
thousands in addition. 
factories, hospitals throughout the civilized world will, as the 
years go on, amount to millions more. 


Its total saving of lives in homes, 


enty per cent of the wounded had been 
dying from infection, now less than one 
per cent died from that cause. Hundreds 
of thousands of men alive and whole to- 
day would be hopeless cripples or under 
the soil of France if the Carrel-Dakin 
Solution had not. been found. 


Is there a greater war story than this? 


SEQUEL 


After the extraordinary success of the 
Carrel-Dakin Solution in the war zone, 
it was quickly adapted for hospital use 
throughout the civilized world. It has 
performed the same miracles for surgical 
and civil wounds that it accomplished in 
the wounds of war. But it is limited to 
hospital and professional use for the fol- 
lowing reason: The Carrel-Dakin Solu- 
tion is unstable, it will not “keep.” It has 
to be freshly made by experts every day 
and the mass of humanity has been de- 
nied its protection. 

Ever since its discovery, however, 
chemists in all parts of the world have 
been trying to stabilize the Carrel-Dakin 
Solution, and American chemists finally 
succeeded in doing so. This meant that 
Zonite, as the improved Carrel- Dakin 
Solution is called, would keep indefinitely 
and could be put up in containers ready 
for household use. 


Zonite has been distributed to drug- 
gists throughout the United States as 
rapidly as possible. 

Placed on the market little more thana 
year ago, it is now guarding close to ten 
million people from infection and disease. 


Facts About Zonite * 


Zonite is a non-poisonous, non-irritat- 
ing, colorless liquid. 

By scientific laboratory tests it has far 
greater germ-killing power than pure car- 
bolic acid yet it may be used ina scratch 
or cut absolutely pure. 


The daily use of Zonite as amouth wash, 
throat spray and nasal douche is an excel- 
lent precaution against colds, sore throat 
and more serious contagious diseases. 


Dental authorities have stated that the 
daily use of Zonite as a mouth wash, 
together with regular dental inspection, 
reduces the likelihood of bacterial infec- 
tion to a minimum. 





“The Zonite Handbook on the Use of 
Antiseptics in the Home” describes the 
many uses for this new form of antisep- 
tic. A copy will be mailed free of charge 
upon request. Address Division “J” 
Zonite Products Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Suite No. 2800 


A PULLMAN FOR 
THE WELL APPOINTED LIVING ROOM 


The Pullman davenport- bed suite for your home offers the 
most modern in correct furnishings. Perfect in design, it 
will fulfill your desire for the finest in livingroom furniture. 
And, in keeping, with its invitin?, appearance, a Pullman 
affords deep, substantial comfort. A Pullmanis doubly use- 
ful. Although it justifies 1 its own purchase as a davenport, 
one simple operation converts it into a fullsize, restful bed. 


Pullmans, with chairs, arm chairs or rockers to match, 
are sold by better furniture dealers everywhere 


PULLMAN COUCH COMPANY 





CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


DAVENPORT ay In construction and range of styles oe ae, bed is 


parallel to the Pullman davenport-bed. Pullman day 
beds (equipped with bed fixture) are obtainable 
singly or with aes chairs and rockers. 
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“THE DAVENPORT-BED | 
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“Cherie,” she said, with a charming twinkle, 
“T shall not make your wedding clothes unless 
I like the man you marry.” 

“Then please like me,”’ I implored. 

She surveyed me with bright, appraising 
eyes. ‘You are better than most of them.” 

“Most of them? Are there then so many?”’ 

“Too many. She will, I am afraid, go 
through the forest like the girl in the story, 
and pick up a crooked stick.” 

I smiled at her. “I shall not let her go too 
far into the forest.” 

She nodded gaily, and I had a feeling that 
she liked me. ‘‘Women don’t know what they 
want, and men must show them.” 

I turned back and walked with them, and 
when we came to the apartment house, I said, 
“May I come in?” 

“T wish I could ask you. 
probably isn’t up.” 

“She answered the telephone.” 

Mimi flashed a quick glance at me. 
you call me?” 

“Early—nine o’clock.” 

“She—didn’t tell me.” She was silent for a 
moment. Then: “Our mornings are dread- 
fully haphazard—mother usually has her 
chocolate in bed about noon.” 

I had never known houses whose mornings 
were haphazard or mothers who drank their 
breakfast chocolate at noon. Yet these things 
seemed to add to rather than substract from the 
glamour of Mimi’s exotic existence. 

“Must you go in?” I demanded. “Why 
not walk a bit with me?” 

“T’d like it.” She turned to Mrs. Merrick. 
“Darling, you needn’t worry mother by telling 
her that Jerry is with me.” 

“T never worry your mother by telling her 
anything. I shall say that you went back to 
buy a spool of silk.”” She was charming, with 
her little air of mystery. “For a spool of blue 
silk,” she emphasized. “You can get it.on 
Delmar. We forgot it, did we not?” 

Mimi blew her a kiss. ‘‘Angel!”’ she said. 
“T wish mother had your imagination.” 


But mother 


“Did 


So ON an enchanted errand, Mimi and I 

together went down an enchanted street, 
lined with enchanted houses, marked by 
enchanted lamp-posts, and traversed by 
enchanted motor vehicles. 

“Could anything have been more fortunate” 
she remarked, as we swung along, “than 
meeting you?” 

“Tt was not fortune,’”’ I declared; “it was 
Fate. I calied you up. You were in bed. I 
called again. You were out. Your mother 
answered the first time and then the maid. But 
all the Capulets could not keep me from your 
garden.” 

“Silly,” she said, but her eyes shone. 

And after we had walked a few steps in 
silence, she said, ‘“Andy doesn’t talk to me like 
that.” 

“And if he did?” 

“Oh . .-.! Buthecouldn’t . He was 
dreadful last night . . . He tried to make 
me say I’d marry him. And when people try 
to make me do things . . . well, I never do 
them. I told him I was tired of him... 
that I hoped he would stay away from me— 
forever . . . That I wasn’t to be bought.” 

Her vehement voice came to a sudden stop. 
Her eyes were full of tears. 

“T wish,” I said, ‘that I had beaten him up 
while I had a chance.” 

‘When did you have a chance?” 

T told her. “At Olga’s.” 

“OQh—no wonder he was in a temper, Jerry! 
But I am glad nothing really happened. 
Mother would never have forgiven you. When 
T got home last night, I simply laid down the 
law. I told mother I wouldn’t marry anybody 
I didn’t love. That she must stop talking 
about Andy. That’s why she is in bed this 
morning—and drinking chocolate. When I 
go up, I shall have to sit and hold her hand— 
and tell her I’m sorry.” 

“But are you sorry?” 









This Week-end Package 


holds HAPPINESS secrets 
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In the Week-end Package are 
four kinds of powder, including 
the famous Cold Cream Powder, 


all in purse size boxes. And a 
purse box of Rouge. Later you 
will like to refill these boxes, 
you will find them so convenient 
to carry. Individual tubes of 
Cold Cream and Vanishing Cream 
and a guest size cake of Cold 
Cream Soap complete the assort- 
ment. 


These toiletries are in quan- 
tity ample for a week-end trip, 
enough for a real trial! The 
pink and white checks distinguish 
all Armand packages and increase 
their dainty fascination.. You 
will grow to love the. silhouette 
head of the French belle of the 
Louis XVI period, the. Armand 
trade-mark. With the Week-end 
Package will come your copy of 
the “Creed of Beauty.” Living 
by the “Creed” you will learn 
the way to greater happiness. 
(The price is made small because 
we wish you to try many of the 
Armand aids at slight expense 
to yourself.) 


No matter where purchased—if any 
Armand product does not entirely 
please you, you may take it back 
and your money will be returned. 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas 
Ontario, Canada 
Florian et Armand, Paris 
Florian and Armand, Ltd., London 


* cards at home in your spare time. 


and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you cash each week. Fullpar- 
Write to-day. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
Toronto, Canada 


ticulars and booklet free. 


809 Adams Bldg. 








YOU CAN MAKE good money writing show 


They will cost you only 


LOC 


END for the Week-end 
Package and share some 
of the Beauty secrets 

Armand has discovered in ro- 
mantic corners of the world. 
Become acquainted with the 
Armand aids and find how 
easy it is to have the charm- 
ingly natural complexion that 
expresses your best self. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK - & -WHITE - BOXES 


Fill out the coupon and mail it to-day 


ARMAND—Des Moines M 


Please send me the Armand Week-end Package, including 
the “Creed of Beauty." 


f coin 


T enclose 25c 
** \ stamps 
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do you remove the electric light? Unnecessary! The Beaver 
Triple Duty Socket gives heat and light from the same socket. 
No wiring —just screw the Beaver into any electric light fixture 
and you have two lights and the exclusive “Beaver” outlet for 


any electrical appliance from the one connection. Guaranteed. 
Approved by Fire Underwriters. Retail price, 75c. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 

To obtain special outlet insist on “Beaver” 


BEAVER MACHINE & TOOL CO., Inc., Newark, N. J. 


—" BEAVER Triple Duty SOCKET 


In using advertisements see page 4 193 
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SCREEN YOUR PORCH WITH PEARL 


\ J HEN you screen your porch, you add a delight- 


ful 


living room or sleeping porch—protected 
from germ-carrying insects. 


When screening, specify PEARL WIRE CLOTH. Dueto 
itssmooth, metallic finish, itis very lasting—therefore most 
economical, besides being most handsome and sanitary. 


The genuine has two copper wires in the selvage. 
There’s a retailer near you who sells and recommends G & B 


PEARL for 
porches. 
ture. 


permanently 
See him or write us direct for samples and litera- 
Address Dept. ‘*H’’ 


screening doors, windows and 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City 
ee 


Pearl is made in two weights—regular and extra heavy 
The best Hardware Dealer in your city sells “PEARL” 





Instant Heat 


Where and When 
You Want It 
For Every Need 


An indispensable electrical aid that at- 
taches to any outlet—needed in every 
home. Percolates, boils, fries or toasts. 









Instant hot water for shaving; hot cof- 
fee for hurry-up breakfast; on serving 
table for afternoon tea or evening fudge 


party; in bedroom for baby’s milk or 
heating croup kettle: in traveling bag 
' trips or outings. Unusually convenient in 
isement or garage, 












7 plug; detachable handle. Guaranteed one 
year. 
If not at your electrical or hardware 
¢ r, send check or money order for 
$3.85 ($4.20 West of Rockies). 

The Liberty Gauge & Instrument Co. 
(World’s Largest Exclusive Makers of 
Electrical Hot Plates) 

6546 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
STII 
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FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Made for a_ specific purpose and 
recognized for 25 years as a satis- 
factory, dependable, waterproof, 
protecting sheeting. Hygienic, easily 
cleaned, always fresh and sweet. 

Get the Genuine Stork Sheeting. Look 
for Stork Trade Mark on Selvage. If 
your dealer cannot supply, write 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 21, Boston,Mass. 


NEW METHODS 
IN CHILD 
UNG 


Now 
. forthe first 
tinte—a scientific 
method in child 
training, based on con- a 
y fidence, shows you in your 
own home howto correct cause 
of disobedience, untruthfulness and other danger- 
ous habits which, if not properly remedied, lead to se- 
rious consequences. New method makes punishment unnecessary 
and is producing remarkable results for thousands of parents. 
Endorsed by leading educators. Covers all ages. Free Book, 
; New Methods in cue ek aces new system. Write 
or your co now. aren 5 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. oe eaten 





















Peacock Feathers 


| Her forehead was ruffled. ‘Not about Andy. 
| But lamsorry to hurt mother. She’sa darling, 
but she doesn’t know how I feel.” 

“About what, Mimi?” 

“About you, Jerry.” 

She made her confession frankly. Beauti- 
fully—with only the rose in her cheeks and her 
hurried breath to tell of her agitation. 

“T don’t know whether I am in love with you 
or not, Jerry, but I know that I want to be with 
you. Iwanttotalk to you. Ive got all of your 
letters in a little box. I’ve never saved any 
other man’s letters.’ 

Oh, to be told a thing like that with all the 
world about us! I longed to be in the middle of 
a wood! ‘“‘Dearest, dearest . . .” 

“T am not sure that I ought to be saying this, 
Jexry.”7 
| “Tt is wonderful to hear you saying it.” 

“But it can’t come to anything.” 

“We'll make it come to something.” 

Swinging along by her side, everything 
seemed possible. The sun shone on us, the 
world moved toward our twin destinies—the 
future was ours! 

Well, we bought the spool of silk. We 
bought, indeed, two spools. One for me. 

“T shall carry it always in my pocket, Mimi, 
in memory of this morning.” 

I carried the little blue spool for many, 
many months, and the moment came when it 
meant more to me than the memory of that. 
morning. But the time for telling that comes 
later in this chronicle. > 

I took her to her corner, and we parted witha 
handclasp which left me tingling. Then I 
stood and watched her until the big door of the 
dingy house closed upon her. 

On my way home, I passed an old church 
and went in. It was Roman Catholic, and I 
had entered few edifices of that faith. But I 
wanted to be on my knees. God and Mimi! 
The old belief linked with my new-found 
happiness! There was the fragrance of 
incense, the thin gold line of candles on the 
altar, the lights of other little candles at 
various shrines . the dimness . the 
silence 





CHAPTER VI 
] 
T WAS on Thursday that I had walked with 





Mimi, and I did not see her again until 
Sunday night, when we were entertained at 
supper, although I talked with her over the 
telephone and on Saturday sent her violets. 

Her time was, she said, much taken up by 
dressmakers, tailors, milliners. She was to be 
maid of honor at the Veiled Prophet’s Ball— 
that superlative event of the autumn carnival 
which links a modern city with the light- 
hearted festivals of past centuries. Each year 
the people of St. Louis forget the workaday 
world and give themselves gaily to the mystic 
celebration. They decorate their streets with 
pennants of purple and gold for the great 
parade, they open their houses for the tide of 
visitors which sweeps over the threshold of the 
town, and in splendid jewels and gorgeous 
gowns they welcome the Prophet to the Court 
of Honor where he crowns his Queen of Love 
and Beauty. : 

I found it hard to reconcile the fact of Mimi’s 
professed poverty with the elaborate outfit she 
was preparing. But Lionel informed me that 
the distinction conferred on a débutante by her 
choice as maid of honor becomes a family 
affair and brings gifts from rich relatives who 
feel there must be nothing lacking which may 
contribute to the success of her presentation. 

Since I could not have Mimi, I settled my- 
self to work, shut myself up in my room at the 
hotel, and finished the play. 

I read it to Lionel on Saturday morning, 
while he lay in bed with his coffee on a tray 
beside him. 

“Tt’s great,” he said, when I finished. 

“Tm not sure. It all depends on whether we 
can get our idea over.” 


hrewere 





Emergencies often arise at night 


AN’T you recall many times when you have needed 

certain medicine cabinet requisites—and had to 

send out at night or in bad weather to get them? When 
you do need these products, you need them quickly. 


Why not adopt the precaution which so many are 


following now? Keep your medicine cabinet filled with 


the products you use often—such as sodium bicarbonate, 
castor ofl and epsom salt. There is real satisfaction in 
knowing that you have them when an. emergency arises, 
or your physician advises their use. : 


But more important than just having medicine cabinet 


requisites is the necessity of knowing they are pure and 
reliable. When you are forced to purchase them hur- 


riedly, you must take what you can get. Yet unless they 
are of the correct standard of purity they may be ee 
tive, and even harmful. 

Squibb Medicine. Cabinet Requisites . are ae by a 
House which has served the medical profession for more 
than sixty years. Every Squibb Product is pure, and 
scientifically prepared to give the exact results expected 
of it. Each one contains improvements you will appreciate. 


‘York, Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical 


You have frequent need for many Squibb Products. 
Select them now, and know that your medicine cabinet 
contains the best, most reliable products that can be 
made, ready when you need them. 








Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—Free from all impurities; 
without bitter taste. Will not irritate the stomach. 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt—More agreeable to take than the 
ordinary unpurified market product. 

Squibb’s Castor Oil—Purified by.special process. It is 
remarkably free from that unpleasant, nauseating taste. 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—A superior correc- 
tive for acid mouth and stomach. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream—Made with Squibb 
Milk of Magnesia. 
Decay. 

E. R. Squiss & Sons, 80 Beekman Street, New 


Sauibe : j 
Protects teeth from Acid Sodium Bicarbonate , 


Cee right 1924 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Ce) Dental Professions since 1858. 


SQUIBB 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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=e Peacock Feathers 


oa He lighted a cigarette with nervous fingers. 
| “We've got to get it over, Jerry. I’m des- 
ay erately hard up fof money. I’ve had rotten 

. ee lately. Dad can’t help me out, and 
Bernice’s father is acting like the heavy 
villain in a melodrama.” He dug his cigarette 
in a tray to get rid of the ashes. ‘If he drives 
me too hard, I’ll marry her. And come back 
and say, ‘Here we are. Give us your 
blessing.’ ”” 

“But suppose he shouldn’t give it?” ? 

“He wouldn’t be willing to see Bernice 
suffer.” 

“Oh, but look here—” 

“Well?” 

“Wouldn’t the whole thing be hard on 
Bernice?” 

He did not answer for a moment, then he 
gave me a straight glance. ‘It was she who 
suggested it.” 








“How do your 
Shades look 


~outside 


and inside ? 


YOUR housekeeping is known 
by the windows you keep. 
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E sent the play off that afternoon to an 

agent who had promised to do his best for 
us. Then we went on to Bernice’s. Mrs. 
Barry was having two tables of bridge. 
Bernice and I did not play. But Lionel did, 
while Bernice and I sat in the window-seat of 
the card-room and talked. The scene reminded 
me of something in Thackeray, or some old 
English print. The women flushed and eager, 
the men eager but calm, the soft lights on the 
shining dresses, the painted Knave and Queen 
and King on the walls, with their perukes and 
patches and powder. 

: : “T believe Lionel loves cards better than he 
| does me,” Bernice said, wistfully. “I wanted 
' | him to ride this afternoon, but he wouldn’t.” 
| “Vl ride with you.” 

She shook her head. “It would be too late 
by the time I dressed.” 
“And anyhow you want Lion.” 
a “Yes. And that’s not saying anything 
| | against your charms, Jerry. But your eyes 
are all for Mimi. Oh, it is every Jack for his 
Jill, isn’t it? And I am taking the wrong 







If you are proud of your home, 
you choose Hartshorn quality 
both in shade rollers and shade 
fabrics, for only then may you be 
assured of perfection in appear- 
ance and service. ; 









Mounted on Hartshorn rollers, 
your shades rise at the slightest 
touch, lower and stay at the 
desired place, run straight and 
never ‘‘jam. 















ei * ee attitude with Lion. I know it, but I don’t 
Say “Hartshorn” at your be seem to be able to help it.” She tried to laugh. - 
retailer'swhen you renew Ee “T’ve known Lion all my life. Somehow I 






your shades this spring. can’t play the game with him as I do with other 


men. Yet it might do him good.” 

I felt very sorry for her. And I felt, Pil 
confess, a bit uncomfortable. I had been bred 
to reticence. And it seemed to me astounding 
that Bernice could pour out her heart to me. 
I knew that she suffered. There were shadows 
under her eyes, and she fingered nervously a 
string of pearls which she wore about her neck. 
They were beautiful pearls, and to break the 
silence which had fallen upon us, I remarked, 

“What a charming clasp!” 
eau “Of my necklace? Isn’t it?” She unfastened 
it to show me. It was a shamrock of eee 

Fj “My grandmother was Irish, and these came 
STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY, 250 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY from her. I don’t often wear them. But they 
suit this gown. Lionel likes me in green.” 










Ze Established 1860 
ROLLERS — SHADE FABRICS 













On request we will send free the 
latest edition of Mrs. Alice Burrell 
Irvine's ‘’Shade-Craft and Harmo- 
nious Decoration,” inval- 
uable for home decoration, 
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“Lion likes you in anything.” 

“Does he? You’re a comfortable person, 
Jerry.” 

“Am I? Oh, look here, Bernice. You 
mustn’t be downhearted. Lionel can do big 
things, if he is willing to work. He has real 
talent.” = 

“Yet he—plays bridge,” with some bitter- 
ness. 

“I believe he’ll buckle down. Especially if 
we sell the play. Youll see.” 

“Do you really think he will?” 

“Yes.” Then plunging in blindly, I said the 
thing I felt ought to be said. “But you 
mustn’t marry him, Bernice, until he has 
made good.” 

“T’ll marry him and help him make good.” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you. It isn’t wise.” 

Her voice shook. “It isn’t easy to do wise 
things, Jerry. Not when you have always ° 
done the things you want to do. Lionel and I 
haven’t been trained for hardness.” 

Well, I had been trained for hardness. Yet 






Persian rugs — today 
the most highly prized 
of all Orientals—were 
often designed by re- 
nowned artists to win 


the favor of the Shah. 


With its beautiful 
flower motifs, its ara- 
besques and twining 
creepers, this rug shows 
a subtle blending of 
old Persian traditions. 


HERATI RUG INSPIRED BY PERSIAN TRADITIONS 


They are unsurpassed for beauty of design—those 
splendid Court carpets of old Persia. Traditions 
of rug weaving developed by generations of artists 
—designers and weavers—found expression in those 
priceless masterpieces of the rug maker's art. 


Today those traditions find expression again in 
these lovely Herati rugs being made in America. 


The makers of Herati Wilton rugs bring to 
their task a skill and experience unique in Amer- 
ican rug making. 

For more than a quarter century Karagheusian 
have had their own designers, dyers, and wool 
experts throughout Persia and the Far East. With 
this staff of experts it has been possible 
to give Herati rugs a beauty of design 
heretofore found only in high priced 
Oriental rugs. 


Their rare skill shows, also, in the 
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quality of the rug itself—its rich velvety pile, its 
silken sheen. Like choice Orientals, Herati rugs are 
so firmly, so closely woven of pure worsted yarns 
that they, too, become cherished possessions, with- 
standing years of wear and service. 


You will find Herati Wilton rugs in leading 
department, dry goods, and furniture stores—in a 
wide variety of designs—all surprisingly moderate 
in price, in fact less than half the price of a good 
Oriental. The name Herati and the name of the 
maker appear on the back and easily identify them. 


To help you in selecting these rugs we have 
prepared a booklet showing representative designs 
4  g._ inactual colors. Toobtain this booklet 
free, send us the name of the dealer 
where you usually buy rugs. 


', Address A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., 
Dept. 12, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Americas most ‘famous dessert 


[i is equally suited to the 
needs and appetites of 


both children and adults. 
Write for our booklet. 


“The GENESEE PURE FOOD CoMPANY, LE Roy, NEw YORK 
Canadian Factory at Bridgeburg, Ontario j 





©1923 BY THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
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Peacock Feathers 


I wondered if anything could make me give up 
my dreams of marriage with Mimi. 

So we sat there, Bernice and I, two young 
things oppressed by problems which are as old 
as the ages. And from the walls the simpering 
Queen and King and Knave, who for a century 
had watched people come and go and win and 
lose, looked down on us with cynical eyes. 

Lionel lost every rubber. He came over and 
told us when the game was ended. “TI shall 
have to pawn my jewels,” he said, “if this 
keeps up.” 

But while his tone was light, his eyes were 
moody. Bernice put a comforting hand on 
his arm. But though it lay there like a snow- 
flake, he made no sign that he saw it. 
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N Sunday night, for the first time, I met 
Mimi’s mother, and from the moment that 
I saw her I knew that it was war between us. 
She greeted me pleasantly enough, but there 
was no real warmth in her manner. She was a 
slender little woman, so young-looking that it 
seemed impossible she should have a grown 
daughter. She was, perhaps, the same age as 
my mother, yet there might have been a genera- 
tion between them. Mrs. Le Brun’s gay air of 
fashion, the touch of rouge on her cheeks, the 
glint of her hair, her smooth, fair neck girdled 
with pearls, these things seemed to divide her 
by years from that tiny gray ghost which 
haunted our old house. 
_ The little apartment, in spite of its cramped 
six rooms, was most attractive. The furni- 
ture was excellent—inherited treasures. And 
Mimi’s colors were evident in the blue of the 
draperies, the burnished green of old porcelain, 
the copper of certain bowls and candlesticks. 
There were little saffron roses in the copper 
bowls. Andy had,I learned, sent them. But 
she wore my violets! 

Andy was there, of course, and while he had 
little to say to me, his manner had in it nothing 
of open enmity. When I knew him better, I 
found that, while his temper was hot and got 
beyond him at times, he did not as a rule 
fight in the open. I think that, too, in cold 
blood he refused to look upon me as a rival. 
His pride would not admit that Mimi’s interest 
in me could match her interest in himself. 

At supper I sat beside Mimi. It was a most 
informal meal—Lionel presided at one chafing 
dish, and Mrs. Le Brun at the other. It 
interested me to see Lionel’s deftness. I had 
never been among men who counted the making 
of a rarebit a fine art. I had melted cheese 
more than once in my mother’s kitchen and had 
toasted the bread over the glowing coals. The 
contrast between the two backgrounds came 
to me vividly as I sat there in the tight little 
rooms with their effect of luxury, and I won- 
dered if there was not something to be said for 
the beauty of that low, wide kitchen, which 
pretended to be nothing, but which was really 
so much. 

Yet with Mimi beside me I had little time for 
memories. She told me of her adventures 
since the morning we had walked together. 

“T am worn to a frazzle, Jerry. I’ve had to 
stand for hours, trying on. But my things are 
beautiful.” 

“You are beautiful,” I told her. ‘“You’d be 
lovely in calico.” 

She shivered. ‘I shouldn’t. I need silky 
things, Jerry, and shiny, sparkly things, and 
flippity-flopping trains. You ought to see my 
maid-of-honor dress.” 

“Show it to me,” I said promptly. 

‘Shall I?” she considered it a moment, then 
raised her voice to command the attention of 
the others. 

“T am going to show you my new gowns,” 
she proclaimed. 

“Mimi,” her mother protested, ‘“‘you’re not!” 

“Ves, Iam. Everybody who wants to see 
them hold up their hands.” 

All the hands went up. There was much 
laughter. 





The Teachers’ College 
says so! 


Practical Arts experts find Estate Fresh Air Oven 
possesses baking qualities you seek 


Ten times the domestic science ex- 
perts at Teachers’ College, New 
York City, conducted heat uniform- 
ity tests with the Fresh Air Oven 
of the Estate Gas Range in compari- 
son with others. In every instance, 
ingredients, temperature and time 
of baking were identical. Yet— 

The Estate won every test by a 
convincing margin! 

Whether the product to be baked 
was placed against the walls or in the 
center of the Fresh Air Oven, the 
results were the same. The same even 
richness of color, the same beautiful 
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symmetry of shape, the same light 
texture always characterized the 
cakes or bread baked in the Estate. 
Scorched edges, “humps” and de- 
pressions, splotchy color—the things 
that make baking so discouraging— 
were all missing. 

The reason for this uniformity lies 
in the patented construction of the 
Estate. Thefumes of burning gas never 
enterthe oven—only fresh air, heated 
and circulated by the exclusive Estate 
method, touches the food. And this 
heat is evenly distributed—there are 
no hot blasts to scorch the food. 


Cook by time and temperature 


The temperature can be so regulated 
by the Therm Estate Oven Heat Con- 
trol that all guesswork is eliminated. 
You can cook “by time and tempera- 
ture” and be certain of results. 

At the Estate dealer’s or gas com- 
pany in your town, see this splendid 
range and learn all about fresh air 
baking. Or-write us for free illus- 
trated booklet explaining this mod- 
ern principle of better cookery. 
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GAS RANGES...bake with fresh air 


Made by THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
Pacific Coast Office, Furniture Exchange, San Francisco 
Builders Since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A Stove, Furnace and Range for Every Requirement—For Cooking 
and Heating with Coal, Wood. Gas and Electricity. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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“What Wonderful Elneeets 


is your visitor's impression when your floors are cared for with 

Butcher's Boston Polish. Their satiny surface gives the final 

touch to your home. Butcher's Wax is easily applied and imparts 

a rich lustre and the best wearing qualities at little cost. Brighten 

and clean floors, furniture and linoleum with a cloth dampened with 

Butcher's Liquid Wax Polish. If your dealer does not carry 
Butcher's, send 25 cents for generous sample. 


RU TCHE R’S 


BOSTON POLISH 
Used By Three Generations 


Beautifully illustrated home book sent free on request 
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Turns Drudgery into Pleasure Modern Homes Have 
Se : alker Dishwasher has turned the drudg- El . ; ~ 
ery of dishwashing into a pleasure. JI find it a 
decided relief from work and a saving of time ectrical Dishwashers 
and energy ever since it was installed. It saves sm 413 . 
at least one and a half hours a day. It ae It is old-fashioned and unsanitary _to wash 
the dishes of a family of three people, and I dishes by hand. Such drudgery isa thing of the 
have used it after a dinner of as many as thir- past. Thousands of modern housewives would 


teen with perfect results. 
Mrs. A. L. Miner, 
Bellows Falls, Vt., Nov. 9, 1923. 


give up other household appliances if they had 
to part with their 


* WALKER 


DISHWASHER 
& Dryer 


Perfected by more than ten years of experience,. Cleans, 
rinses, dries, polishes—china, silver, glasses. d 












Write Today for Literature. Name your preferred dealer. 
Arrangements can be made for demonstration at any agree- 
able terms of payment desired, with your Electrical; Hard- 
ware, or Department Store. If not, you can order your 
machine direct from the factory with our guarantee and 
easy terms. Walker Dishwasher Corp., 277 Walton St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











Walker Dishwasher Corp., 277 Walton St., Syracuse, N..Y. 


Without obligation to me, please send me full information concanuing the WALKER DISH- 
WASHER & DRYER: {J Portable, Permanently Installed. . 

Name 

INA TOSS 52 nenoccnnnnnwssguness cot nnsnSpomsee iiesen nce eh see) a 
Dealer’s Name 
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Peacock Feathers 


Mimi niade them a little bow. “It was 
Jerry’s idea. He has never seen a maid-of- 
honor gown. And I want to dazzle him.” 

Andy darkened. And Mrs. Le Brun’s swift 
glance crossed the table like the flash of a 
sword, 

“Mimi,” she emphasized, “everything is in 
boxes, or wrapped up in sheets.” 

“Everything will be out of boxes and un- 
wrapped from sheets in a minute, mother.” 

She pressed all of the men into service and 
formed us into a procession from the living- 
room to her own room. We came back with. 
fragrant silken armfuls, making half a dozen 
trips before all the boxes were emptied. 

Being mere man, how am I to describe what 
followed? The lovely robes heaped on chairs 
and tables—Mimi in the midst of them— 
holding this one up so that we might see the 
lines of it—arraying herself in splendid cloaks 
and capes, spreading out the train of the maid- 
of-honor dress—pearl-embroidered, fur-edged. 
Andy’s eyes on her, gloating. Mrs. Le Brun 
smiling, but watchful and intent. 

For Mimi kept saying, ‘Do you like this, 
Jerry?” and “This is a design of silver peacock 
feathers, Jerry,” and “The ermine on this cape 
was mother’s, Jerry. She wore it when she was 
Queen of Love and Beauty over twenty years 
ago.” 


ET in spite of her friendliness, I was op- 

pressed byit all. It seemed to me that Mimi, 
the child Mimi, was being smothered in velvet 
and fur and weighed down by heavy em- 
broideries of gold and silver and pearl; that all 
this extravagance was the chain which bound 
her to a life of luxury, and which would drag 
her toward marriage with some one who could 
wrap her always in purple and fine linen. And 
I, impotent to break that chain, must see her 
torn away from me. 

Perhaps my face showed something of what 
I was feeling, for while young Sylvester in 
velvet cloak and feathered hat, amid the 
laughter of the crowd, was giving an imitation 
of Mimi making her first bow to society, she 
left the center of the stage to him and came 
and sat beside me. 

“You are as solemn as an owl, Jerry. What’s 


‘the matter?” 


“T am not used to such grandness. It makes 
me feel miles away from you.” 

Her voice was sharp. ‘You know I am not 
miles away from you. But I shall be if you 
don’t want me to enjoy pretty things.” 

“T do want you to enjoy them.” 

“No, you don’t. I am afraid you are a prig, 
Jerry, and a Puritan.” 

If she had struck me in the face, she could 
not have more astounded me. I was too inex- 
perienced in the ways of women to understand 
that the exacting and difficult days just past 
had brought her to a state of mind which made 
her actually hysterical. She was hurt, too, to 
the heart, by my lack of response to her mood. 

“Why shouldn’t you enjoy things with me?” 
she went.on rapidly. ‘This is my life and I— 
love it. I hate poverty—and cheap clothes—” 

Sylvester was calling her, and whirling away 
from me she was again the center of the’ crowd. 
Yet I was aware presently that the zest of the 
thing was ended for her, and at last she threw 
up her hands in a little gesture of despair, 

“Isn’t everybody tired of me? I know I’m 
tired of myself. Let’s do something else.” 

Her mother exclaimed, “Not with everything 
in such confusion, Mimi!” 

“T adore confusion, mother,” 

“But, Mimi—” 

“Oh, well, I’ll let the boys work forus. They 
can put everything back in the boxes.” 

“T shan’t work,” Sylvester declared, ‘unless 
I know what the prize will be.” 

They gathered around her—Andy and 
Lionel, Stiles and Sylvester, with the other 
youths who made up the crowd. Mimi was 
sitting on the arm of a carved mahogany sofa, 
swinging a slippered foot, a shining lovely 
figure in her burnished blue dress, 





She glanced across at me, glanced away. I 
had not moved from my seat. She spoke in a 
high, hurried tone. ‘J’ give a—kiss—to the 
man who does the best work . . . and Jerry 
shall be one of the judges... and 
Katherine . . . and Bernice!’ 

In the midst of a roar of laughter, I said: “TI 
shall not be a judge. I shall compete.” 

I laughed with them. I flung it off lightly. 
None of them should know my awful sense of 
disillusionment. It was as if the Blessed 
Damozel had bartered her favors! 

We worked feverishly, all of us. I knew that 
I had the best chance of winning. Not for 
nothing were all the years when my mother 
had taught me orderly habits. I had always 
brushed my own clothes and folded them. I 
had helped her with the putting away of winter 
things and the getting out of summer ones. 
And these young sybarites had had no training. 
Especially Andy. His man had done things for 
him. He worked awkwardly, ineffectively, 
while I packed boxes with the regularity of a 
machine. And as I packed I wondered what I 
should do with the prize when I had won it. 

Alice Ammidon was the third judge, and I 
knew she liked me; so did Katherine and 
Bernice. And they were all good sports. 
Their verdict would undoubtedly be a fair one. 

While the contest was on, Mimi sat on the 
arm of the sofa, swinging her foot. I know now 
that she was heartily sorry for the thing she 
had done, but there was no sign of it on her 
smiling countenance. It seemed to me dread- 
ful that she could sit there and smile! 

At last the boxes were filled—the judges in- 
spected them; were given slips of paper on 
which they wrote their decisions; handed them 
to Mimi. 

She read them, lifted her head and looked 
at me. 

“Jerry wins,” she said. 

I don’t know what she expected. I don’t 
know what any of them expected. Some banal 
scene, no doubt, in which she paid her debt! 

But I stood there in the middle of the floor, 
laughing a little. Carrying it off. My sense 
of drama had come to my aid. I felt like a man 
in a play. 

“This is not the time nor the place,” I told 
her. “I want yourI OU, Mimi.” I picked up 
a pencil and a slip of paper which one of the 
judges had discarded.. ‘‘Write on this—‘T 
promise to pay—on demand . . .” 

Her hand, when she took the pencil, was 
cold. But she, too, carried it off. She scribbled 
for a moment, folded the paper, and handed it 
back to me. 

I opened it, read it, folded it again, and with 
apparent calmness put it in my pocket. But 
my blood was racing madly, for this was what 
she had written: 

“Oh, Jerry, 1am such a little fool. And you 
are such a darling!” 
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HAT was always the charm of Mimi—the 

delicious unéxpectedness of her. Her 
moments of surrender made up for all the tem- 
pests which preceded them. A touch of 
arrogance was her inheritance. A loving heart 
was her endowment. The two warred with 
each other endlessly. 

I think, if she had been left to herself, she 
would never have hidden her heart from me. 
But her mother’s ambition, her mother’s in- 
fluence, swayed her. I will not say that her 
mother was all to blame. Mimi, like a cat 
which has always had a warm hearth, loved 
luxury. And she had been made to feel that 
her beauty was a marketable thing, that it 
must bring her not only a prince, but a king- 
dom. Indeed, any prince might do; it was the 
kingdom which counted. Looking back upon 
it, I know it was a devastating thing that she 
should have been thus trained. And whatever 
regrets I may have for what came after, I know 
that in a sense I saved her. 

As the days went on, I became more and 
more convinced that she cared for me. Yet 
she would promise nothing. 
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Peacock Feathers 


“T can’t marry you, Jerry. I can’t. Let’s 
live for today and not look ahead.” 

Well, we lived for the day. I saw her every- 
where. I danced with her, rode with her, 
talked in terms of burning eloquence. With it 
all, however, I never claimed the kiss that Lhad | 
won. We never spoke of it. It was a lovely 
secret which lay between us. 

Thanks to my friendship for Mimi and for 
Lionel, I was invited everywhere. I found my- 
self swept on by a tumultuous tide. Staking 
everything on the success of the play, I refused 
to look my financial future in the face. From 
morning to night I was whirled from one 
excitement to another, gaily, continuously. And 
Mimi was a part ofit. That was enough for me. 


T WAS late on the night of the Veiled 

Prophet’s Ball that Mrs. Le Brun came out 
into the open and challenged me. 

I had been thrilled by the mystical, 
spectacular ceremony, the beauty of the ladies 
of the Court, the splendor of their gowns, the 
dazzling display of jewels. It had seemed to 
me marvelous that these well-groomed men 
and gracious women could put off for the 
moment their sophistication and enter whole- 
heartedly into the spirit of fun and folly. 

Mimi looked like an angel, or a princess, or 
a fairy queen. Not even the chosen queen 
could compare with her. And as I had watched 
her dazzling progress on her way to do homage 
to the Court, I had wondered how I ever dared 
lift my eyes to her. 

She carried a fan of peacock feathers—the 
one which had been painted in the portrait, and 
I heard a woman behind me say: “Mimi 
Le Brun must want bad luck. I wouldn’t 
wear peacock feathers for anything in the 
world.” 

“I am not superstitious,” was the cold 
response. 

“Tt means death, my dear, or some dreadful 
trouble. Oh, you may think I am silly. But 
Thad an old black mammy . . .” 

They passed on, and I smiled to myself. 
Deathand Mimi? The thing was preposterous! 
She was as brilliantly alive as a spring morning! 
And as beautiful. 

I made my way through the crowd. The 
queen had been crowned, and ina few moments 
there would be dancing: I wanted to get as 
soon as possible to Mimi. I had been promised 
a dance. 

Mrs. Le Brun sat with a group of matrons, 
many of whom, like herself, had been former 
queens. I spcke to her, and to my surprise 
she rose and drew me away from the others. 

“I want to talk with you a bit, Jerry’”—she 
was sparkling, secure, dangerous—‘about 
Mimi.” , 

I was at once on guard, but I said with an 
effect of composure: ‘Not any of them could 
hold a candle to her, could they? She should 
have been queen.” 

“She might have been, had her grandfather 
lived.” 

“She should have been anyhow.” 

She did not continue the theme. She had 
other things on her mind. Her voice was clear, 
incisive, as she said, “Jerry—you mustn’t fall 
in love with her.” 

“T have already fallen in love with her.” _ 

“You know, of course, that she can’t marry 
you.” 

“TI know that, whether I marry her or not, 
my life is at her feet.” 

She laughed lightly. ‘Surely you don’t be- 
lieve that any man is at any woman’s feet for 
life.” 

“T don’t know about other men. I know 
myself.” 

She stopped, and we stood there with that 
careless crowd surging about us. Yet we 
might have been marooned on an island in an 
empty sea for all that any one else mattered. 

“It isn’t quite fair to Mimi, Jerry, for you 
to talk high romance when you can’t talk 
marriage.” 

“TI would talk marriage if she would listen.” 


“But you haven’t anything to marry on.” 

“T have my allowance from my Uncle Jerry, 
and I am his heir.” 

I flung.the statement at her as I had flung it 
at Lionel in college. I felt that it might 
modify her attitude. And in a sense it did. 

“Ts he very rich?” she demanded. 

“He hasn’t millions, if you mean that,” I 
admitted. “But there would be enough.” 

“Enough for what? Not for Mimi’s future. 
And anyhow it may be years before you in- 


herit. Don’t- you see how impossible it is, 
Jerry? Poverty is dreadful. I won’t have 
- Mimi poor.” 


There was an almost hysterical fierceness in 
her way of saying it, yet she kept her voice toa 
low key. 
again, we should have lived in his house, have 
had everything. He thought he was in love.” 
She swept the possibility away with a scornful 
gesture. “And you think you are in love. 
Men are like that. They want what they want. 
But you aren’t thinking of Mimi’s happiness. 
Only of your own. Don’t you call that a bit 
selfish, Jerry?” 

Well, it was natural for-a mother to fight for 
her young. She was like a sleek and shining 
cat defending her kittens. 

“T won’t have her winter spoiled by you, 
Jerry. It is the most important winter of her 
life. Yet you’ve caught her fancy. Such 
things never last with her. You are something 
new—different. That’s all there is to it.” 

“There is more to it than that,” I said; 
“there is Fate and our faith in ourselves.” 

The words were an echo of the things my 
father had often said to me. Only he would 
have put it ‘Faith in God and in ourselves.” 
But in neither case would Mrs. Le Brun have 
understood. She simply stared and said in a 
level voice: 

“People who live in the clouds, Jerry, are 
Beresioreet hurt 2.0, I’m sorry. . ..” 

The music was sweeping in great waves over 
us. The dancing had begun. A distinguished 
gray-haired man came to claim Mrs. Le Brun. 
She did not present me to him. She left me 
high and dry on the shores of her displeasure! 
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THE next morning I had a letter from Mimi. 
She sent it by messenger, and I opened it 
with a premonition of disaster. 

“Mother has made me promise not to see so 
much of you, Jerry. She says it can’t come to 
anything and that it is simply unsettling me. 
And perhaps she is right; I don’t know. Any- 
how she came to my room last night and 
begged me to give you up. I wouldn’t promise 
that I wouldn’t see youatall. But I agreed not 
to ask you to come here, and not to make 
engagements with you. I shall miss our walks 
together, Jerry, and our talks. But perhaps I 
am not all the wonderful things you say I am. 
If I were really the woman of your dreams, I 
would think the world well lost, wouldn’t I? 
And I don’t. 

“This isn’t the kind of letter mother ex- 
pected me to write. But it is the best I can do. 
I am not the heroine of a play. I am not the 
heroine of anything. I am awfully human, 
though you won’t believe it.” 

“Tt has been wonderful to have you for a 
friend. It will always be wonderful to remem- 
ber. And of course this isn’t ‘Good-by, 
forever’—like Tosti’s song. Only you mustn’t 
hope any more, and I mustn’t dream—and 
that’s all there is to it. It won’t be the same, 
but it will be something.” 

I spoiled many sheets of paper before I 
answered her. So I can reproduce what I 
wrote, in part. I filed it away with her note, 
and the yellow pages seem even now to flame 
with a living fire. 

“You are Juliet on a balcony. You are the 
Blessed Damozel bending down. You are 
Beatrice to be worshipped. You are Rachel to 
be waited for. If I do not see you, you will 
still be in my heart. Remember that, Mimi. 
There has never been any other in my life, 
there will never be. If the play succeeds, I 


“Tf my father had not. married) 
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"The Story of Brick,” a most artistic, illustrated 
book with indispensable information for anyone 
thinking of building. So interesting that it is used 
as a reader in a number of schools. Sent free. 
“Invaluable to home-builders. Information well 
worth $5.00,”’ says one of hundreds of enthusi- 
astic readers. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
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embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows 
and small houses. They are issued in four book- 
| lets, 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room 
| houses, and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire set 
| for one dollar; any one of the books,-25 cents. 
| Please send stamps or money order. “I would not 





Face Brick Homes— ~ 
Beautiful, Durable, Economical 


HE alluring beauty and the long life of the Face 

Brick house havealwaysappealed to home-builders; 
and now the American people are discovering that the 
Face Brick house is also the most economical. Savings in 
repairs, painting, depreciation, insurance rates, and fuel 
costs in a few years more than compensate for a slightly 
higher initial outlay. You will find a full discussion of 
these significant facts in “The Story of Brick.” For your 
copy address, American Face Brick Association, 1729 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Booklets you ought to have: 


‘Home of Beauty’ is far ahead of any book of 
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part with them fora hundred times theircost. They 
are simply invaluable to me.” 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, selected 
from 350 designs submitted by architects in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. “‘ ‘The 


house plans I have ever seen.” 

“The Home Fires’’ is a new book containing 20 
attractive original fireplace designs, 25 pictures of 
fireplaces designed by well-known architects, and 
an article on proper fireplace construction. Sent 


for 25 cents. “We are truly delighted with this 
piece of literature.” 
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See a Certificated Teacher 
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Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
Write for List of Teachers in your locality 
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THE more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate the quality of Century Certified Edition Sheet Music and 
the low price at which it is sold. 

2200 Compositions—15c each 
Century Edition costs you 15c a-copy—for all the world’s best music, 
| beautifully printed on the finest of paper—every note certified to be 
correct, as the master wrote it! 
Century offers you over 2200 compositions like “Poet and Peasant,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Souvenir,” “Wedding March,” etc. 
them, be sure you specify Century. Patronize the Century Dealer— 
remember, Century’s low price is possible only because of his small 
profit. If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. 
over 2200 classical and popular standard compositions 
free on request. (Century’s Canadian price, 20c.) 
Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “‘Rudiments for the 
Piano,”? Jahn’s “Rudiments for the Violin,’’ 
tin’s ““Scales and Chords.’’? Used by all modern teachers. 


Century Music Publishing Co.,227 W.40thSt.,N.Y. 
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ENGRAVED Invitations and Announce- 
ments— Visiting Cards 
Samples on request. Moderate prices 
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not injure them when Brack Frc is so used. 


You can now obtain Brack Frac in liquid form. Will 
not stain garments, furs or rugs. BLacK FLac (powder or 
liquid) will kill flies, fleas, roaches, waterbugs, ants, mos- 
quitoes, bedbugs and moths. Use Brack Frac powder for 
fleasoncatsand dogsand lice on plants and feathered pets. 


Brack Frac (powder or liquid) comes in red-and-yel- 
low packages bearing the Brack Fac trade-mark and is 
sold by all druggists, grocers, department stores and 
hardware stores. Sent direct by mail on receipt of price. 
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TT BE traditional excellence of ScotTissue makes it 
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wrapper — 1000 sheets to a roll. 
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shall have something to offer you. But 
whether it succeeds or not, I shail work for 
you, wait for the perfect moment when I can 
call you mine.” 

Highflown? Well, call it that if you wish. 
But I was sincere. As a boy I had thought in 
terms of chivalry. I had been fed on King 
Arthur, and his Round Table knights. I had 
read my Bible, and of Jacob and his seven 
years; I had read Ruskin, and his challenge 
to the youth of his day to serve like Jacob. 

You see, my ideals of womanhood had been 
formed by my father, and they had been 
modified very little even by my adoration of 
Uncle Jerry and his swashbuckling methods, or 
by contact with my mates at college, who 
held that the girls with whom they danced and 
flirted had as many human faults and frailties 
as themselves. 

So in a passion of devotion I dispatched my 
letter, and it was not until several days had 
passed without a glimpse of Mimi that I began 
to feel the reaction. I had a sort of boyish 
dignity, of pride if you will, which made me 
refuse to put myself in her way when she had 
forbidden it. But I was filled with an intoler- 
able ache for her. For the first time in my life 
I could not square my optimism with the thing 
which had happened to me. In desperate 
despair I turned to my work. I shut myself 
up in my room and wrote. I refused invita- 
tions. It seemed to me that if I saw Mimi I 
should fall on my knees and beg her to give me 
hope. Yet I would not ask again for what she 
would not give. And always I waited for the 
moment when the acceptance of the play would 
make it possible for me to lay my laurels at my 
lady’s feet. 

Then, suddenly, like a crash of thunder from 
-a_clear sky, a letter came from our agent. 
He was sorry, he said, but a reading of the 
manuscript had convinced him that it would 
have no chance whatever with producers, 
and he did not feel justified in offering it to 
them. It had merits, but it showed plainly 
our lack of technical knowledge of the stage. 
And he was returning it! 

(To be continued) 
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drawers, perhaps one that will clutter the 
room or unbalance it. Therefore insist upon 
plenty of closets and specify the depth that 
allows for a pole upon which to hang clothes, 
and the useful electric light that automatically 
lights and goes out when the door is opened 
or closed. A shoe drawer that works on rollers 
is also an aid to tidiness and good temper, and 
if you turn the top of your closet (the part 
that is usually plastered over) into a storage 
cupboard, you may well eliminate a chest of 
drawers which is perhaps placed in everybody’s 
way on the stair landing. 

Every bathroom should have a small linen 
closet beside the medicine closet. It is so much 
easier to keep towels and wash-cloths close at 
hand, as well as the many larger articles used 
in a sick-room. In truth, no house ever had 
too many closets, and yet how few small houses 
boast a hall closet, a necessity in any house 
where there are only grown-ups, and doubly 
so where there are children! 

Where to keep the family rubbers always 
presents a problem to the particular house- 
keeper. An ingenious arrangement of putting 
a lid to the bottom step of the stairs, and mak- 
ing a recess out of it, is an idea which all 
mothers will appreciate. The hinges scarcely 
show at all, and the result is a very useful 
innovation. 

Closets make it easier to keep the home in 
order. Each room should have its own roomy 
closet, then for extra good measure, closets 
in the hall, under the stairway, on the landing. 

Another thing in regard to the bathroom 
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below makes 


heater safe 


is that tiles or linoleum are a useful flooring 
to consider. But if you would save yourself 
work, have two shades of tan or various shades 
of green. They are neat and cool-looking 
without showing every splash from a pair of 
dirty hands and every mark of dusty shoes. 


Proper Lighting Insures Comfort 


Lamps are a strong factor in decoration; 
their placement and colors are needed to 
develop an atmosphere, and you can not have 
lamps without base-plugs. Neither can you 
conveniently attach your electric heater, iron, 
or warming pad without them. - Therefore be 
extravagant in outlets. This is one extrava- 
gance for which you will always be thankful. 
Plan, if possible, where your lamps will be, and 
have outlets accordingly, especially in bed- 
rooms. It isn’t always convenient to use the 
light socket when you want to use an electric 
heater, fan, or curling iron. In bathrooms it 
is often quite impossible. Electric heaters 
may be made safer for the children by having a 
niche made in the wall of the room in which 
they are to be used. Light frocks and loose 
dressing-gowns are not so likely to come in 
contact with them. 

We usually see to it that there is an electric 
light on the front porch, but the back porch 
or the back yard is seldom thought of. Yet 
it is just as necessary to have lights at the 
back as at the front. Any woman who has 
ever gone out after dark to take down some 
forgotten baby clothes from the wash-line, 
will know the value of a back-porch light. 
And the switch for this should be placed in the 
house, just as the switch for the cellar light 
should be placed at the head of the stairs. 
This latter light is often forgotten, however, 
and a clever arrangement to avoid waste is 
to have a small red light next to the upstairs 
‘switch which will remain illuminated until 
the cellar light is turned off. This signal could 
be incorporated to advantage in a good many 
parts of the house. 

So many building details not only aid in 
decoration but add to economy. The more 
conveniences the less furniture to be pur- 
chased, as, for instance, demonstrated in the 
bathroom shoot for soiled clothing. _ It elim:- 
nates that enormous hamper as well as the 
rather unsanitary element of damp, dirty 
clothes shut up in a basket. 

These are a few things well worth keeping 
in mind when planning a house. The builder 
and the decorator so seldom work together 
that one must begin early to bring some sort 
of unison to their labors. But the work of one 
begins so much sooner than the other that it is 
a very natural occurrence to find that all col- 
laboration has been neglected. So remember 
that small additions incorporated when the 
carpenters are busily plying their hammers and 
the electricians cutting into the walls, will bring 
you, as a result, the easiest possible home to 
decorate and the most convenient house for the 
woman to live in. 
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ust had my shower— 
feel simply great” 


x AVEN’T missed my morning shower bath since the 

shower was installed—matter of fact, there’s no need to 

miss it—the shower takes only a couple of minutes. After- 

wards I surely do feel on my toes, full of pep. Why, when 
I get to the office I am two hours ahead of the clock.” 


But then he is not the only member of the family who enjoys 

the shower — everybody does —the children, too, soon learn 

to take cold baths, especially when you allow them to regulate 
* the shower themselves. 


i>, Cold baths incidentally build up a resistance against colds. 


N And for mother the shower means, among other things, the 
jelimination of that back-tiring bending over the tub. 


We have a booklet “Once-Used Water” showing showers for 
all homes and incomes. In sending for this booklet we will 
appreciate it if you mention your plumber’s name. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, wILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


THE MODERN BATH ROOM HAS A SHOWER 
——S_ ——) ————— ——— ———— SS SS SS 
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Use First as Bassinet then as Crib and Playpen 


All for the Cost of One Article SS 


Kiddie-Koops are now priced so low that moth- 
ers who always purchase economically can now 
afford one for their babies. This three-in-one 
Bassinet, Crib, and Playpen can now be had 
as low as $16.25 up (the cost of one article 
alone). 

Kiddie-Koops are made in several sizes from 
40 inches up to standard crib lengths—fold 8 
inches wide to carry anywhere—two finishes, é 

















white or ivory. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder. If you: 
dealer cannot supply, write us for prices. 


E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., ¥ 
430 Central Ave. Rochester, N. Y. | 


DIE KOOP 


odern CRIB Piaypen 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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The 
<‘Charmante” 


Desig 4 


SPREADS OF QUAINT DESIGN 


ASKET-WEAVE blocks, tufted patches, 
cross-stitch patterns—these are a few of 
the Novelite Spread designs in rose, blue, gold, 
ecru, and white. 
So light and easily washed, they mean fresh, 
spring-like bedrooms ali year round. All styles 


and sizes—$4.00 to $15.00. 


NOVELTTE 


REG. US. PAT. OFF 


SPREADS 
MAR GRACE MILLS, 


Write, naming your 
favorite store, for book 
of “Bedroom Interi- 
ors” and samples of 


fabrics. instructions. 


PIC? 


A. W. BAYLIS CO., Selling Agents, Dept. B, 66-72 Leonard Street, New York 





Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest. Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent 
opportunities. 


Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 
student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.’” 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, Write for it today 


=, LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room K-2473 Washington, D. C. 


Dye Any Garment 
or Old Drapery 
















Dresses Kimonos Curtains 
Skirts Waists Ginghams 
Coats Sweaters Stockings 
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Don’t risk blood poisoning by paring a 
corn. Apply Blue-jay, the scientific corn 
ender. The pain will vanish instantly. 
Then the corn loosens and comes out. 
Get Blue-jay today at your druggist. Each 15-cent package of “Diamond 


” ] > Dyes” contains directions so simple any 


woman can dye or tint any old, worn, 
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Diamond Dyes 


faded thing new, even if she has never 
dyed before. Drugstores sell all colors. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


There are lovely Nove- 
ite Spreads to em- 
broider. Send 10c for 
book of designs and 


Let Me Tell You About 


Gardening 
(Continued from page 35) 


tall things—peas, corn, tomatoes, pole limas— 
somewhere out of sight and screen them with 
hollyhocks and helianthus and cosmos. All 
the low-growing vegetables blend beautifully 
in color, and if you leave two feet on the edge 
for a border of flowers, and keep the weeds 


out and the gaps filled up, your vegetable - 


garden will be one of your show spots, even 
although you have no sundials or garden seats 
or enclosing walls. 

The lines should be carried across the paths 
and made perfectly straight by means of the 
cord. Stretch the cord tight and then make a 
shallow trench with the point of your hoe, 
stepping on the line constantly to keep it from 
being pushed aside. Make the depth of your 
trench in accordance with the size of your seed. 
Vegetable seeds can safely be planted deeper 
than the flower seeds, but only peas, cocn, and 
potatoes should be more than one-half inch 
under the soil. Onions and potatoes should be 
put in the same place each year, while other 
vegetables should’be rotated. If you have four 
squares and room enough to put the high 
plants somewhere else, one can be kept in 
onions and one in potatoes permanently. All 
the cabbage family, cauliflower, cabbage, and 
broccoli, and the string-beans in a third, 
alternated with the fourth, which can contain 
the beets, carrots, spinach, and early lettuce. 
Successive plantings of lettuce and string and 
dwarf lima beans can go in anywhere as you 
take out the early vegetables. For the later 
plantings you will need the commercial 
fertilizer as well as whatever well-rotted 
manure and vegetable matter you can spare 
from your manure pit. You have just taken 
out many plant elements, and they must be 
renewed before you can expect the ground to 
give you a second crop. 


The Fall Planting 


In the antumn much can be done toward a 
still better garden the next spring. All the 
ground should be spaded deep and left rough 
for the beneficent action of the frost and snow. 
In September or even early October spinach 
seed should be sown, and in December, when 
the flowers are being covered for the winter, 
the little green plants should be protected. 
This will mean spinach for the table almost as 
soon as it is uncovered in March. Deep 
trenches—at least a foot—should be dug where 
the peas are to go in the spring, and filled with 
earth and manure, mostly manure. Then in 
the early spring they will be warm and dry 
enough for planting long before the rest of the 
garden, and the peas can be planted very 
early and get the start they need before hot 
weather comes. They like cold and damp and 


must get their roots well down before warm _ 


weather comes, or they will dry up and turn 
yellow. Peas in our climate (near New York) 
should not be planted in succession, but all at 
once, as early as possible, in the three best 
varieties of early, medium, and late. I do not 
care which you choose for the very early and 
the late, but for the medium I insist upon 
Sutton’s Excelsior. All peas, even dwarfs, 
should have some support. Brush will do for 
the Sutton’s Excelsior and the very early peas, 
but the heavy stems of the Telephone and 
Alderman should have wire. 

I am including an order for seeds for a 
large garden to indicate what seems to me 
the proper proportion. Half of the quantity 
would carry a small garden, fifty by one hun- 
dred, and one-quarter a still smaller one. 

One quart, two pounds, early peas, 

Four quarts, eight pounds, medium peas, 
Two quarts, four pounds, late peas, 

Five pounds Golden Bantam corn, 

Four pounds lima beans, dwarf, 
One-half pound lima beans, pole, 

One packet French globe artichoke, 

One ounce broccoli, the branching sort, 
‘Two pounds stringless green beans, 


Two pounds yellow (butter) beans, 
Four pounds Italian beans, 
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One pound broad beans, 

One-quarter pound Bassano beets, 

One ounce rainbow chard, 

One packet early cauliflower, 

One packet late cauliflower, 

One packet early cabbage, 

One packet red cabbage, 

One packet late cabbage, 

One packet cucumbers, 

One packet eggplant, 

One packet lettuce, 

One packet early lettuce, 

One packet midsummer lettuce, 

One packet Romaine lettuce, 

One-fourth ounce white globe or Spanish onions. 
One-half ounce parsley. , 


All professional gardeners, if left to them- 
selves, advise and plant wrong proportions of 
everything. String-beans in long rows, 
turnips, carrots, squash in abundance, and a 
few days’ supply of peas, lima beans, and corn— 
vegetables which every one likes and which, if 
picked at exactly the right moment, are so de- 
licious that one never tires of them. Our rule is 
asparagus every day until we have peas; peas 
every day until we have corn and lima beans; 
and corn and lima beans every day until frost. 
With these “steadies” there is an unending 
variety of others equally delicious, but of 
which we more easily tire. It is pecfectly 
possible to have fifteen vegetables at a time for 
the whole season from the first of June into 
November, and this means a constant variety, 
with three or four kinds each day for both 
lunch and dinner. 

One packet peppers, 

One ounce radishes, 

One-quarter pound long season spinach, 
One ounce New Zealand spinach, 


One packet early tomatoes, 
One packet late tomatoes, 











Unfamiliar Vegetables 


Probably some of these vegetables are 
unfamiliar to you. If so, I advise you to make 
their acquaintance at once. One of the best 
things about having your own vegetable 
garden is that you can grow unusual vegetables 
which every one enjoys on your table and finds 
nowhere else. Two of the best of these in my 
garden I owe to my Italian gardener, who 
brought me seeds of broccoli, and Italian 
beans, and was delighted at our enthusiasm 
over the results when served on our table. 
The broccoli is an Italian cauliflower which 
grows in branches which grow again when 
picked. The central sprout and the branches 
should be picked as far down toward the main 
stem as possible, and should be cooked and 
served like asparagus. Most of your friends 
will think that it is green asparagus, but when 
their attention is called to it, they will recognize 
a faint taste of cauliflower. The Italian beans 
ate very rich, climbing string-beans which 
differ from almost all other vegetables in 
being almost equally good as they grow older. 
Even after the beans inside the pod are well- 
formed, they can be cooked pod and all, 
and when the beans are really large they are 
delicious cooked by themselves, especially in 
the first cool days of the fall. 

Another unusual vegetable is the broad bean, 
which I saw so constantly in English and 
French gardens that I concluded it must 
have value. They can be planted long before 
other beans, in March, when the peas are 
planted, and are ready to eat early in June. 
They must be picked when very young, since 
they are as tasteless and mealy as old lima 
beans if allowed to grow to full size. They 
should be cooked after the family is at table 
and be served in a silver or metal dish which 
holds the heat, very hot and with butter. They 
are then delicious and are especially welcome 
as they are the first of the bean family to ripen. 

Another unusual vegetable in the East is the 
globe artichoke. There seems to be no reason 
why it is not more frequently seen in our 
gardens except that it is a tender perennial and 
does not bear the first year. More properly 
speaking it is a biennial, as the artichokes 
taper off in size after the first year, and it is 
better to raise plants from seed each year to 
yield the next season’s supply. The full grown 
plants must be carefully protected in winter by 
a complete covering of earth, with leaves or 
manure on the top, and this, too, is a little 












120 Springs 
of} Cdinfort 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Ce 


caref ‘ily 


AVOID the spring sag that increases 
body fag. 
Learn the supremecomfortof buoyant, 
upright, spiral springs—the refreshing 
rest that comes with perfect support 
to body and spine. The Foster Ideal 
Spring is a revelation. It adds nights 
of comfort to the ends of perfect days. 
Ask your own local dealer about it. 


Sleep on a Foster Ideal. 


Write for booklet that tells how 
to get a better night’s sleep 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 








FIRST AID toward 
a beautiful skin 





Since 1860 
THE glycerine soap 


Glycerine has long been recognized as a skin food 
essential to a perfect complexion. Its beneficial results 
are most easily obtained by the daily use of 





Enjoy also— 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne —the genuine old-fashioned 
Cologne water, made the same since 1792—and 
No. 4711 Bath Salts—which come in nine exquisite 
perfumes, Nothing like these Salts for softening the 
water and exhilarating the bather. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 
MADE IN U.S.A. 


New York City 
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Keep your 
winter things 
safe through 
the summer 


WVe Cedared Paper Wardrobes 
protect clothes. They belong in 
every home. They keep out destructive 
dust and moths. For Wayne Cedared 
Paper Wardrobes can be closed abso- 
lutely tight. There is no other wardrobe 
like the Wayne. Ask your dealer or 
write to us to-day about Wayne Ward- 
robes and Wayne Pakaway Chests. 


WAYNE PAPER GOODS COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Fort Wayne Indiana 
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cAwning 


s with Character 


— in stock sizes—ready to be put up 


Awnings rarely possess as good style, or wear as well, 
as DUBAN AWNINGS. They are made in sizes 
that fit perfectly practically any window, door or porch. 
| DUBAN AWNINGS harmonize perfectly with the 
| architectural style of the house. They fit as awnings 
should fit; and their fast colorings are pleasing. 
DUBAN AWNINGS are made from extra fine 
quality canvas, stitched with strong thread, and 
mounted on rust-proof, galvanized iron frames of 
the highest quality. They last many seasons and 
show their high quality to the end. 

Dealers in many sections of the United States can supply 
you with DUBAN AWNINGS. [If not obtainable :n 
your locality, write to us. Catalogue, samples of canvas 
and prices gladly sent on request. 

Look for the name DUBAN on the awning. 


DEALERS WANTED where DUBAN AWNINGS 


are not being sold. 


The DUBAN SHADE CORPORATION 
168 South Averiue, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


























for houses, porches 
apartments 
and other buildings 















.. SERVICE WAGON 
> Large Top—Removable Glass 
Service Tray—Large Drawer 
— Double Handles — Deep 
Undershelves—4 Silent Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. A high 
grade piece of furniture for 
GENERAL UTILITY, ease of 
action, absolute noiselessness. 
Write now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-D Cunard Bidg., Chicago, IIL 
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With Beauty 4 | 
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TTRACTIVE fences add to 

the beauty-of both front and 
rear lawns, protect children 
against street dangers and vicious 
dogs and keep grass, flowers and 
shrubbery unmolested. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect’’ 
Lawn Fences 


are made of heavy galvanized 
wire. Ornamental or simple de- 
signs. Moderate in cost. Descrip- 
tive circulars showing lawn, flower 
and poultry fences, sent free. Use 
the coupon. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL Co. 
762 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
762 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: — Please send circulars 
about lawn, flower and poultry 
fences, FREE. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Let Me Tell You About 
Gardening 


more trouble than most of us like to take. 
Artichokes, like most other vegetables, must 
be picked as soon as they are mature, as each 
day afterward the meaty, edible part at the 
base of the globe and at the base of each of the 
petals grows smaller. 

While use and beauty form a sufficient jus- 
tification for the enthusiasm of the gardener, 
there is another by-product which is not to be 
despised. One can not be a partner in crea- 
tion and watch the recurring miracles of the 
seasons without thinking profoundly of the 
origin and destination of all life. 


Lessons in the Garden 


From my very first season in my garden 
one wonderful fact impressed itself upon me, 
and it has never yet become less of a marvel. 
It is that within those tiny seeds planted in the 
same earth, watered by the same rain, warmed 
by the same sun, lie different individualities, 
different tendencies, so differently mapped out 
that each will take from those elements 
exactly what it needs to become itself and 
nothing else. Let me illustrate this from a 
happening of that first year. By some care- 
lessness the boxes of cauliflower and cabbage 
were mixed, so that when the plants were set 
in the open, the lines were formed partly from 
one and partly from the other. The plants 
looked exactly alike for anythirg that I could 
distinguish, and for some reason this con- 
siderably distressed me, as I thought of the 
little plants as bewildered as I was. Suddenly 
a consoling thought came to me and, common- 
place as it may seem, it was a real revelation: 
“Never mind, they know,” and true enough, 
each little seedling proceeded to take from 
the earth just what it wanted, and became a 
cabbage or a cauliflower regardless of its 
neighbors or what J expected it to be. 

To me the lesson of this experience is not 
Destiny or Fate or Heredity, but something 
that applies to our bringing up and educa- 
tional processes. Not only do we frequently 
decide for ourselves that we want the’seedling 
child to become a cabbage or a cauliflower, 
but when the child plainly tells us by its 
development that it means to, and must, 
become the opposite from our intention, we try 
to force upon it and make it assimilate the 
elements that will fit our predetermined plan. 
Just as no two blades of grass or two seedlings 
of any kind are exactly alike, and just as 
within these innumerable varieties there are 
thousands of well-defined species, so with the 
souls that are entrusted to our care. We must 
provide the best possible conditions cor- 
responding to good soil, nourishment, sun and 
rain, but not dare to say which of all. these 
elements must be chosen by the individual to 
develop its individuality. 

The gardener who stands weeping over the 
rose because it will not be a hollyhock, or a 
violet which refuses to be a marigold, would be 
considered as bereft of his senses, but is it any 
more reasonable for a mother or father to try 
to force a poet son to become a business man, 
or a musician daughter to devote herself wholly 
to household interests and cares? Or the 
school teacher to insist that the language- 
blind boy or girl with strong scientific tests and 
tendencies should spend just as much time 
upon Latin as the word-lover; or the child with 
the fingers and visualizing powers of a painter 
or a sculptor should put as many years into 
mathematics as the lover of science? How 
little faith we show in the Power that created 
the flower, vegetable, and child—a Power that 
is not limited to the few types and kinds that 
we carry around in our limited imagination, 
but is forever and forever pushing on, develop- 
ing new qualities, new capacities—striving 
toward perfected individuals! 

me thing we can demand, both from our- 
selves and the growing thing. It must be a 
good specimen of its kind, whether violet or 
hollyhock or cabbage or cauliflower. This 
























Hair That’s an 
Inspiration! 
HAT radiantly 
lovely hair! It is 
alive with charm. It 
is an inspiration! 
This maeacun 
wrought by Caroco, 
the wonderful sham- 
poo from the Caro- 
linas. The harmless 
Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo that is so kindred 
to Southern romance! 
If youhavenever had 
a Caroco shampoo, a 
thrillawaits you. Have 
it tonight! s0c a bot- 
tle at your druggist’s. 


Generous sample 
sent for 10c 


Caro-co LABORATORIES 


CAROCO 
Cocoanut- 
| Almond Cream 
| 50c at your druggist’s. 













CAROCO ke Union, S$. C. 
Complexion 
Bloom 4 : 
Fe ecm Na ‘e) 3 co 
or White. 
$1.50 COCOANUT OIL 


at your druggist’s, 
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ET us ship you direct 

from our mill all the 
materials complete for a 
Sterling cut-to-fit home, 
(not portable) and save you 
four big profits on lumber, 
hardware, mill-work and la- 
bor, besides a proved 20% 
saving in waste. Substan- 
tially built and lasting. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back! 


Buying Direct Saves 1/3 


AB OVE prices include 
everything complete—ail 
lumber cut-to-fit (highest grade 
only). windows. doors. flooring. 
Shingles, lath, glass, paints, var- 
nish, rdware, nails, molding, 
4}. cupboards---everything lainly 
marked and easily assembled ac 
4 cording to drawings and direc- 
4 tions we furnish. 
$4797 Mansion nctmdes 
double wallsandfloors. $489 five- 
room house includes single walls 
and floors; for double add $42. 


International Mill 
1933 South a oe es: % 
Bay City, Mich, 
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you can makea substantial amount weekly 
in your spare time writing show cards, No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply you 
with work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 

Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
















FRLE CATALOG 
with many other beau- 
tiful homes at $489 
c $4,797—all at big} 
Savings. Garages 
$73 and up. 

































New and Finer 
Wardrobe Trunks 


EARY Cushioned 

Top Wardrobe 
Trunks have the best of 
the old and many new 
patented features. They 
are stronger, more capacious and 
more beautiful. Sold by leading depart- 
ment stores and luggage shops. Wide 


variety of styles and sizes, surprisingly 
moderate in price. , 





Trunk Packing Booklet FREE 


Send for interesting booklet giving val- 
uable information on trunk packing, also 
describing these finer trunks. Wheary- 
Burge Trunk Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


WHEARY 


TRUNKS 


“America’s Finest Wardrobe Trunks” 


GARDEN BOOK 


should be in every home that has a 
garden. It is a veritable mine of in- 
formation on the growing of Vege- 
tables and Flowers and articles by 
leading authorities are of absorbing 
interest as well as practical value. 

Its 224 pages contain hundreds of 
photo-engravings, some in natural 
color, showing the celebrated Dreer 
specialties in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 

We should like you to have a copy of the 

1924 Garden Book and will send it free, 

if you will mention this publication. 

HENRY A. DREER — 
714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa. 


fund your money. We also put a durable 
; white star label with our name and 


- 7” the name of the rose on the plant 
4 2S the sign of that quality which enables 
am us to make this remarkable guarantee. 


Send for 54 page illustrated catalog FREE 
1CONARD & JONES CO, Robt. Pyle, Pres. 


Rose Specialists Box 64 West Grove, Pa. 


Guaranteed to Bloom . 












means that we must give the right surround- 
ings, the right material to choose from, the 
proper balance of sunshine and storm, and if 
we do our part, how wonderfully the grow- 
ing thing responds! What a vitality, will-to- 
live, what perseverance and courage! We all 
know as gardeners, as parents and as educators 
(I am all three, so humility is really painful), 
how we fail in the part that is ours, but God 
does not fail, nor the plant, nor the child. 
How wonderfully they develop in spite of our 
neglect and mistakes; how much finer and 
better they are than we had any real right to 
expect! 

When we see what almost irremediable harm 
comes to the plantlets if they are broken or 
put under wrong’conditions (yet how gallantly 
they strive to repair the damage) can we 
wonder at the warped characters and incom- 
plete personalities that we see all about us? 
How many parents know how to develop the 
tender lives given into their keeping until they 
are able to stand alone? 

The sunshine of love isgiven perhapsthe most 
freely and frequently; but how about the care- 
ful “hardening off” process which is just as 
necessary—the protection from the shocks that 
‘any insincerity or lack of perfect honesty in 
their environment gives to all young things, 
the providing of all the elements for the nur- 
ture of body, mind and soul—for here the 
analogy breaks down, and we have a far 
greater responsibilty for the varied demands 
of the human seedling than for our plants. 

All these thoughts naturally crowd in upon 
the thoughts of the gardener who opens his 
mind to the teachings of the sun, the wind, the 
rain, the earth, of the growing things therein. 
With long hours in the open, thinking is not 
continuous, but in flashes of revelation and 
stirring in the subconscious, which reports to 
the upper consciousness perhaps months 
afterward before the fireside, while following an 
entirely different train of thought. 

There is another inevitable conclusion that 
is impressed upon the mind of the gardener. I 
have yet to see the real lover of the soil who 
has not a definite feeling about immortality. 
It hardly needs statement or discussion. Here 
is the yearly miracle enacted before our eyes— 
apparent death which is preparation for life. 
The outer envelope turns dark, disappears, but 
the spirit is there waiting for the first softening 
of the earth under the spring rains and warm 
sunshine. 

If we planted only annuals, we might give 
some ear to those who say that we continue to 
live only in the race, that we live our little 
lives, leaving our children and the memory of 
our failures or successes behind us, continuing 
not the individuality, but the type. But our 
perennials teach another lesson. Perhaps con- 
scious immortality may have to be achieved by 
slow adaptation until, as the perennials endure 
the blasts of winter and keep their souls alive, 
so can we learn to survive and grow as they do, 
finer, more beautiful, and more fruitful each 
lifetime. 
































Bulbs and Immortality 


The planting of the bulbs is a ceremony 
fraught with all the mystery and charm of 
these reflections. On a frosty day in fall, one 
takes the little, tightly-wrapped carriers of 
vitality and beauty, and buries them deep 
under. the black, cold earth. Meanwhile, in 
anticipation of their gallant appearance as gay 
flowers soon after the snows have gone, the 
garden year apparently just ended seems about 
to begin, as one’s mind leaps over the inter- 
vening space and one’s heart sings, “If winter 
comes, can spring be far behind?” One wants 
the period of rest for the flowers and for one- 
self. One knows that these little bulbs are not 
dead—not even sleeping, for there is much 
work to be done before they reappear in all the 
colors of the rainbow—and one chants in the 
winter sunshine, and searching breeze, 

“Life triumphant—there is no death.” 


Next month Mrs. Cosgrave will write of Flower 
Gardens and the fine things to be found in them 
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Makes Your House Like 
a Thermos Bottle 


Keeps it Warm in Winter and Cool 
in Summer by Insulation 


ABOT’S “QUILT” insulates the 

whole house. It saves the heat in 

winter—saves from a third to a half of 

_ your coal bill. It keeps the heat out in 
summer, making the house cooler. 


Quilt lasts as long as the house. It saves 
your money and keeps you comfortable 
all the time. No investment that you 
can make will earn such dividends as 
Quilt in cutting down coal and doctor’s 
bills and making the house cozy and 
healthful. 


Quilt is not a mere felt or paper. One 
layer has, insulating power equal to 
twenty-eight layers of common building 


paper. 





Sample of Quilt sent free 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Manufg. Chemists 
10 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 West Kinzie St., Chicago 


Agents Everywhere 








DAS DNL 


Philadelphia 


DIAMOND 
ENGAGEMENT 
RINGS 


illustrated in Diamond Book 
mailed upon request 


GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


illustrating Wedding and ‘other Gifts 


mailed upon request 


WEDDING STATIONERY 


upon request samples will 
be mailed with a book 


ETINUETTEorWEDDING STATIONERY 





Start a money-making candy business 







eS in a shop or your own home. Cor- 
IRIDOR respondence or resident courses. Book- 
let A-1 on request. Dorit K. Wei- 





CANDIES gert, director (Instructor Y. W. C. A.) 


IR I DO R S c H 0 OL For Professional Candy Making 


17 West 49th St., Now York 
In using advertisements see page 4 209 


betrayed 


Their first conversation 
betrayed the fact that 
she was not fastidious. 


At a distance she had 
appeared unusually neat, 
immaculate. But upon 
their first face-to-face 
meeting he discovered 
that her teeth were not 
clean. And he soon lost 
interest. 


So many people overlook 
this one matter of fastidi- 
ousness. And do so in 
spite of the fact that in 
conversation the teeth are 
the one most noticeable 
thing about you. 


Notice today how you, 
yourself, watch another 
person’s teeth when he 
Oreshe is :talkines= If the 
teeth are not well kept 
they at once become a 
liability. 

Listerine Tooth Paste 
cleans teeth a new way. 
At last our chemists have 
discovered a polishing in- 
gredient that really cleans 
without scratching the en- 


amel—a difficult problem 
finally solved. 


You will notice the im- 
provement even in the 
first few days. And you 
know it is cleaning safely. 
So the makers of Lis- 
terine, the safe antiseptic, 
have found for you also 
the really safe dentifrice. 


What are your teeth say- 
ing about you today?— 
LAMBERT PHARM A- 
CAL CO., Saint Louis, 
ss 


* LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 
Large Tube—25 cents 
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Your Daughter and Her 
Job 


(Continued from page 20) 


thought that- winning a husband is more im- 
portant than doing her work, whatever that 
may be, or to discourage her efforts to earn 
promotion, because you know that eventually 
she will leave business to marry. For her pres- 
ent and future happiness you must encourage 
her to concentrate on the tasks in hand, because 
those tasks are developing characteristics in- 
valuable in the wife and the home-maker—a 
sense of responsibility, powers of concentration, 
punctuality, and efficiency. It is equally unfair 
to suggest that in order to succeed in business, 
she must become hard, cold, calculating, and 
unsympathetic; that she can think of nothing 
but her work; that she must be “mannish,” 
and must not perform any domestic tasks. 

To deal specifically with the problem, con- 
sider the dual life of the married man. He 
enjoys, and is absorbed by, his work during 
business hours and is interested in his home 
after business hours. Watch him wield the 
lawn-mower, the garden hose. See how he 
builds trellises for roses and racks for tomatoes. 
He may not have betrayed these domestic in- 
stincts before marriage, but they came to the 
surface when he became head of a family. 
































a Men and Home Work 


T heard a bride telling her mother-in-law how 
successfully Jim had painted the walls of their 
guest room. Jim’s mother stared at him in 
amazement and exclaimed: 
~ “Well, marriage has wrought a miracle. I 
never could get you to mend a lock or put hooks 
in a closet. The spring painting cost me a 
pretty penny every year—and now it seems you 
have painted a whole room over a week-end!” 

Though it ended with a little laugh, the com- 
ment voiced a sense of injury and brought a 
flush to the cheek of the bridegroom, who 4 
replied: 

“Well, you see, mother, that was your house, 
and this is mine. A fellow feels responsible for 
his own home and tries to economize.” _ 

Business had not unfitted this young man 
for supporting and improving a home. It need 
not disqualify your daughter for making a 
home, but during her business career the front 
of her brain must be filled with the job she is 
doing, while at the back of her brain the normal 
instincts of the wife and the home-maker are 
slumbering. They will flower with marriage, 
if you nourish them with light home tasks and 
domestic interests. 

“But,” you exclaim, “this will require in- 
genuity, tact, and time on my part. I have 
already given many years to training and edu- 
cating my daughter. I think I have done my 
duty, and now her successor failureis up to her.” 

Material service need not be rendered when 
our daughters are physicially and financially |, 
able to do for themselves, but our spiritual 
responsibility remains to the end of life itself. 
That is what sets motherhood in a class apart 
from all other human relations. It is not good 
for you to wait on your daughter hand and foot, 
to mend her stockings and make her bed and 
pick up her clothes after she rushes off to the 
office, but it will be a sad day for both of you 
when she no longer turns to you for sympathy 
and advice. 

Business is probably working changes in your 
daughter which will interest you greatly, and 
which may have a beneficial effect on your 
home life. 

She must report for her work regularly and 
promptly. During her school days, if you 
needed her help for a day or so and she was 
not an ambitious student, she stayed home, 
and you adjusted the matter by writing a note 
to her teacher. If you wanted her to do an 
errand on her way to school, or if she was not 
an early riser, you supplied a written excuse 
for her tardiness. In either case she could 
make up the lost time and the recitations that 
she had missed. 



























_ and MASSAGES THE GUMS 
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Reveale 


Why only 3% of 
the Ancient _ 
Egyptians Suffered 
from Tooth Decay 


Coarse foods made up the 
diet of these pyramid- 
builders. Their gums, mas- 
saged as they chewed their 
foods, were strong and firm 
and their teeth were white 
and clean. Decay was 
very scarce! 


Today, though modern 
diet makes decay more 
prevalent, you too can 
have sound teeth and 
healthy gums. Twice-a-day 
brushing with this tooth 
brush built to fit your 
mouth will not only keep 


Good dentists say gums should 
be massaged daily to keep them 
firm. Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
is properly made for this im- 
portant function. Being small, 
it fits the mouth and can be 
moved up and down with ease. 


PRICES; 


Adult’s Size, 50e Youth’s Size, 35¢ 
Child’s Size, 25¢ 
Canadian prices same as U. S. A. 
NEW: A special massage 

* brush in the patented 
Dr. West’s design is now available 
for persons who want extra stiff 
bristles. The bristles are of super- 


uality—the handle made of ivory. 
Price 7$e. Ask your dealer, 


YES 
TOOTH BRUSH 


Cleans 


>E 

your teeth clean but will | 
stimulate gum tissues—an | 
essential to good teeth. my 
et 

Strengthen Your Gums \\&\ 
by Daily Massage % 

i 





Germany, Australia, New. Zealand, Canada. Numerous 
other patents pending. All rights will be fully protected. 


The Western Co., Chicago—New York 
Weco Products Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Sox for tots 
for dress or play 


Randolph Cuties, the celebrated 
“Sox for Tots,’ won their acknowl- 
edged leadership among children’s 
socks by maintaining highest stand- 
ards of quality at moderate prices. 


Only the very best yarns are used and 
patterns and colorings are exquisite. 
Generously: sized, they fit better and 
wear longer and there are no seams to 
injure tender feet. 


Also, Randolph Cuties Sports Hose, 
% length, mercerized, for larger boys 
and girls. 

If your dealer hasn't Cuties, send us 
his name, and if you enclose $1 we will 
send you sample assortment, >ur selection. 
Be sure to state size and whether you 
want Sox for Tots or Cuties Sports, % 
length hose. 

- Randolph Cuties are the only 
genuine Cuties. Look for the 
trade mark on every pair. 


RANDOLPH MILLS 


Dept. B-4, Randolph & Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia 


E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City 
Selling Agents 


Write for “The Three Sockdolagers,” 
an illustrated booklet for the 


kiddies. It is free. 
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SOX FOR TOTS 











In business your explanations will not count 
with an employer, and rarely can she make up 
lost time. This demand for regularity and 
punctuality is strengthening her character. If 
you will encourage her to respect the hours and 
regulations laid down by her employers, you 
will be increasing her efficiency in business, and 
you will find her more ready to live up to the 
hours and the system which you establish in 
your home. 

In business your daughter must exercise self- 
control. Right or wrong, the orders of her em- 
ployers, or her chief, must be obeyed and his 
opinions respected. If she deliberately dis- 
obeys orders, or is impertinent, sulky, or hys- 
terical, she will probably lose her position. 
She may be right and her superior may be 
wrong, but if she wants to remain in his em- 
ploy, she must accept his decisions. You can 
listen with interest and sympathy to her com- 
plaints about her work or her employer, but 
if you will discourage rebellion and counsel 
self-control, you will be helping your daughter 
to acquire the poise which is invaluable in both 
business and the home. 

Here is another fine way to connect your 
daughter’s business experience with your home 
life—and hers. 

Successful commercial and industrial ven- 
tures are run on system. Very few of us 
mothers were trained to keep house syste- 
matically. Some of us worked out our domestic 
salvation through bitter experience and at- 
tained system before “efficiency”? became a 
national slogan. Happily, our daughters in 
business are gaining respect for system before 
they marry. 

Why not invite your daughter to cooperate 
with you in managing your home as her firm 
runs its business? Why not induce her to help 
you apply business methods to home manage- 
ment? 

Results will be twofold. You will profit 
tomorrow, next week, next month, in your 
home, and she will profit in years to come when 
she becomes wife and manager in a home of 
her own. 

If she is interested in her job, she is learning 
the importance of doing things in an orderly 
manner. Her pay envelope is teaching her the 
inelasticity of the dollar. The talk which she 
hears constantly about overhead, profit and 
loss, is giving her ideas which she can use in 
devising a household budget. 


Ask Your Daughter to Help 


Ask her to help you work out a budget for 
your family income. Consult her about spend- 
ing the money set aside for clothes, for re- 
furnishing the house, for charities, education, 
and amusement. When she feels that her 
business experience is counting in the house- 
hold management, she will pull with you and 
not against you. And when she has planned 
how the family income is to be spent, she will 
be interested in saving it. She will want to 
cut down the overhead. She will want to help 
you make some of the things she has been buy- 
ing ready-made. She will be getting in your 
home the training which will prove invaluable 
when she makes her own home, yet this experi- 
ence is not interfering in any way with her earn- 
ing capacity. Her thoughts and tasks in the 
home simply carry forward the methods fol- 
lowed in her working hours. 

Under your guidance your daughter’s work- 
ing hours will also represent something bigger 
than financial independence, mere wage-earn- 
ing. Her job will become a training school for 
happy marriage and home life, because every 
day she receives practical instruction in mas- 
culine psychology. 

First, she sees men stripped of illusion and 
romance. No man isa hero to his private sec- 
retary or his co-worker. Therefore she will 
enter marriage unblinded by false sentimen- 
tality and illusions, and she may have the won- 
derful experience of finding a man more de- 
sirable, more companionable, more considerate 
as a husband than as an employer or fellow- 
worker. 

Second, she is learning that time is money. 





There are Suitable 
Kleinert’s Dress Shields 
for Every Gown 


Kae design Dress 
Shields for every sort of 
gown and any desired degree 
of protection. A few women 
need only the small Crescent 
Shape, the majority find the 
Regular shape adequate, 
while a few require the spe- 
cial High Point. Different 
sizes and weights also help 
assure you exactly the shield 
you need and the name 
Kleinert’s always means 
“Suaranteed protection.” 


Dress Shield Guimpes 


These dainty garments are of 
fine net—either black or white— 
in slip-over style with shields 
stitched in just the right posi- 
tion. Convenient, comfortable, 
washed in a moment. 


Blue-line Sanitary Aprons 


Particular women consider Blue- 
line Sanitary Aprons indispens- 
able to good grooming. Kleinert’s 
make a variety of styles and 
guarantee them all. 
eS 9 


Ke REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


1. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fifth Ave. New York 


Cor. 41st St.—opp. the Library 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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Cracks like this frequently 
occur around stairwells, 


Metal lath prevents them 
at small initial cost, 


'Do Your Guests Say? 


“This was a beautiful house 
when it was built, but 
already cracks haveruined 

y »? 
the decorations. 


“There's a crack in every 
corner of this room, and 
I noticed several in the 
hall. I wonder if Mrs. 
Craig realizes how much 
they take from the charm 
of this house.” 


No decoration on a plas- 
tered wall can remain per- 
manently beautiful if the 
plaster fails to hold, cracks, 
or falls off. 

Luckily, the remedy is sim- 
ple and the cost of preven- 
tion is low. Tell your con- 
tractor to use Mahoning 
Expanded Metal Lath as the 
plaster base for the ceilings 
of the principal rooms and 
bend a foot-wide strip, six 
inches each way, ineverycor- 
ner of every room. This 
economical use of metal lath 
will save you many embar- 
rassing apologies for ugly 
plaster cracks. 


‘Better Homes’’ is an attractive 
booklet written for home builders 
thatexplains fully the useofmetal 
lath. Ifyouare planning ahome, 
we will send you a copy free. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CoO. 
Warren e Ohio 


MAHONING 


EXPANDED 


METAL LATH 


prevents plaster cracks, saves costly 
decorations, keeps away dust streaks 
and stops fire at small initial cost. 


““Metal Lath Makes Good Wood 
Construction Better’’ 
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Your Daughter and Her 
Job 


When she marries, she will appreciate that 
every hour she keeps her husband away froia 
business unnecessarily is waste. Business 
teaches her that her time belongs to her em- 
ployers, her customers, her clients. When she 
marries, she will understand that only her 
husband’s leisure hours belong to her. 

Third, wage-earning is teaching her the tre- 
mendous value of those leisure hours. She 
knows what a Saturday afternoon, a Sunday 
morning, a holiday spent in the open means to 
the man who is shut up all week in a plant, 
store, or office. So she will spend these hours 
with him outdoors, even though this involves 
hiking, learning to play golf or tennis, steering 
a boat, or even knowing how to drive nails and 
solder all the leaks, tasks which so many women 
save up for the husband’s first leisure hours. 

Finally she is learning that unless a woman 
is in business with her husband, or thoroughly 
conversant with all the ins and outs of his busi- 
ness, she had better not interfere withit. She 
will listen to his confidences and encourage him, 
but she will never dictate, and, more important, 
never interfere with his business friendships. 


Are You Making Home Attractive 


If your daughter is to profit by the experi- 
ence thus gained through working among men, 
she must develop certain qualities which win 
and hold men in marriage—womanliness, effi- 
ciency and joy in home-making, charm as a 
hostess. So it falls to your lot to make do- 
mestic tasks attractive to her and to give her 
a definite niche in your home life which she 
can fill after business hours. 

This is not so simple as applying her newly 
acquired business experience to the manage- 
ment of your household, but you will accom- 
plish it more easily if you will start with the 
firm conviction that you still exert a strong 
influence over your daughter’s viewpoint on 
moral and social questions. We mothers hear 
so much about the independence of the modern 
daughter, her scorn of traditions, conventions, 
and parental authority, that perhaps we be- 
come hyper-sensitive and withhold cooperation 
and advice which are still wanted. 

At the beginning of this article I said that I 
know your daughters. Here are three little 


incidents which prove my statement—and 


your influence. ye 

Not long ago, in the rest room of the offices 
where I work, I heard a group of young stenog- 
raphers and filing clerks discussing a perplex- 
ing situation which had arisen in their depart- 
ment. After much exchange of opinion, a girl 
rose abruptly, jammed a little cloth cap down 
on her bobbed locks, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, what’s the use of our trying to settle 
this? ll ask my mother tonight.” 

“And so will I,” said another girl, twisting a 
bright scarf around her slim throat. 

As the group dissolved, I felt quite sure that 
half a dozen mothers would be consulted that 
night. No one thought of consulting the head 
of her department, you see, because the ques- 
tion involved was social or moral, not pro- 
fessional. 

Another day I came upon a clerical worker of 
eighteen or nineteen reading the latest develop- 
ments of a nationally exploited divorce case. 
I paused to glance at the sensational illustra- 
tions and then at the reader’s face. 

“What do you think of the case?” I asked. 

She started, as from a day-dream. “Oh, I 
don’t know. Maybe she did some of the things 
her husband tells about, but it wasn’t all her 
fault. No girl should marry a man old enough 
to be her father. A girl doesn’t know what to 
do, these days. Now, my mother tells me not 
to marry a poor man and spend the rest of my 
life in a kitchen, but I guess it’s better to be in 
a kitchen than in a divorce court.” 

She had been just thinking aloud, this 
bobbed-haired, silk-stockinged young clerk, 
but she had given me a close-up of her mother 
and her home life. 





You can do this yourself 
— easily —for $1 


lake an old chair or table that has 

become shabby or worn—plunge 
a good clean brush into a can of 
KYANIZE Floor Finish—in any of the 
eight shades or ‘‘clear’’—and go over 
the surface with a few easy brush strokes. 
Transparent and brilliant. 


Especially made to endure the hardest 
kind of wear on a floor, it is for that very 
reason a most satisfactory finish for 
tables, chairs, dressers, desks and all 
furniture. 


Results are guaranteed to be satisfactory 
or ‘“‘money back for the empty can.”’ 
Try refinishing with KYANIZE today. 


Write for our booklet ‘‘The Vogue 
of Painted Furniture” beautifully 
illustrated in colors. It is FREE. 


Boston Varnish Co. 
32 Everett Station 
Boston 49, Mass. 


TRIAL CAN OFFER: 


If you cannot find the 
KYANIZE Dealer in 
your locality, send us 
name of nearest 
dealer together with 
ONE DOLLAR and 
we'll send you pre- 
paid a full pint can 
of KY ANIZE Floor 
Finish and a good 
brush to apply it. 
Mention color you 
prefer: Mahogany, 
Golden Oak, Cherry, 
Light Oak, Rosewood 
or Dark Mahogany, 
Walnut or Brown 
Mahogany, Colonial 
Green, Dark _ Oak, 
Natural or “‘Clear.”’ 


Fone the surface and 
F cae gave Ol Bind + Vern 





“Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


They Tuck In 
and Fold Over 
the Blankets 


DELEET to be satisfac- 

tory must be long enough 
to tuck in at the foot and at 
the head board, or to fold 
well down over the blanket. 
Pequot Sheets are made in 
three widths, 108 inches long, 
to fit generously the three 
standard sizes of beds. 


Before the Civil War, Pe- 
quot Sheets had established the 
standard for quality, evenness 

-of weave, long wear, and clean 
color. They have been used in 
the best homes, hotels, and hos- 
pitals for three generations. 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
are always to be identified by the 
well-known Pequot Shield. They 
are sold by all good dealers. They 
are attractively priced. Pequot 
Sheeting and Pillow Tubing may 
be purchased by the yard, and can 
always be identified by the ticket 
reproduced below. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
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This label on all piece goods 








It is unfair to implant in a girl’s mind the 
thought that a business career offers happy es- 
cape from monotonous domestic tasks, that 
marriage spells drudgery in the kitchen and 
nothing more. 

A woman whose peculiarities annoy her 
co-workers said to me recently: ‘Yes, I know 
Tamacrank, but I am not altogether to blame. 
I have been cheated out of the biggest things 
of life. When I went into this business, my 
mother urged me never to marry. She said it 
meant nothing but work without any pay, 
nagging without any real results. I know it 
was hard for her in those days when father’s 
income was small and all the children were 
growing up. But now that father is making 
more money, and there are no children to feed, 
clothe, and educate, mother has nearly every- 
thing she wants, and somehow she and father 
have readjusted their lives. They are slipping 
into old age smoothly and congenially. She 
has had her troubles, but she has had some- 
thing that I am never going to have, because 
she married at twenty—and at forty-three 
I haven’t a ghost of a chance to marry at 
all. She meant well, but she didn’t play 
fair.” 

So much tor the influence you still exert over 
your daughter’s social relations and her atti- 
tude toward marriage and home-making. Now 
for its practical application; and again we turn 
to the after-business habits of her father and 
brother for inspiration, 

If they are normal and healthy men, they are 
not too tired for some new form of activity 
when their working day is over. Father makes 
garden, tinkers about the house, throws quoits 
or bowls. Brother washes the family car, rides 
his motorcycle; goes for a hike, plays tennis, or 
works late on his radio apparatus. 

If your wage-earning daughter is normally 
healthy, she, too, will enjoy some different 
form of activity, and this should be something 
besides dancing and the movies. If she is too 
tired for any form of physical exertion, she 
needs medical attention. My own experience 
as wage-earner and employer has taught me 
that the worker’s body is usually to blame when 
the job proves too heavy. Public sentiment 
and legislation have improved working condi- 
tions and shortened working hours. Unless 
your daughter’s job is an exceptional one, it is 
easier than yours, less exacting on muscles and 
nervous system. If it is monotonous, then all 
the more reason why she needs some activity to 
relax her muscles and divert her mind. 


Reading Aloud 


If such things are made attractive to her, 
your daughter may enjoy raising flowers, hang- 
ing new curtains in the living-room, taking 
younger brothers and sisters or family guests 
to the movies, even sewing fresh frills in her 
office dress or making dainty lingerie while 
some one reads aloud. 

I can almost see your lip curl at the phrase, 
‘‘while some one reads aloud.” You think that 
in this age of jazz, radio, and movies it is not 
done. But you are wrong Wise mothers 
keep up the delightful practise, which always 
reminds us of “Little Women” and the March 
family seaming sheets! 

Right here in New York, life is highly stimu- 
lated by the opportunities for culture and 
amusement which draw us out of our homes in 
the evenings. We have too many lectures, con- 
certs, operas, visiting celebrities. A few of us 
hard-working women decided that we were see- 
ing too little of our own homes. We began to 
meet once a week, with sewing and a new book, 
taking turns at reading aloud. It has been 
delightful. . It has spread from one group of 
our acquaintances to another. We thought we 
were old-fashioned, but inquiries at public and 
private libraries prove that all over this great 
city families and groups of congenial friends 
are doing the same thing—reading and sewing 
together at night. 

What is good for a New York business woman 
is good for a woman wage-earner anywhere. 
And anything which welds home ties is good 
for the individual and the nation. 


Lactate 












Ever Wuite SAnt-SEAT 
fits any standard size bowl, 

measuring 534" from center to center 
of post holes—164"" center of post line to 
outside rim of bowl. All-white Pyralin proc- 
essed even to solid brass hinges. Guaranteed 5 years 






Choose a lasting 
all-white seat 













INEMODEL your bath- 
room in all-white and lend 
distinction to the room 
with stainless, lasting, 


EVERWHITE 


SAN | — SEAT 


You know its clean 





It bears the scrutiny of the 
most critical. Pyralin processed 
throughout, even to the hinges, 
it offers the utmost in all-white 
beauty, positive sanitation, real 
durability. Guaranteed 5 years. 


Saves you $3 to $5 
at Master Plumbers’ 


Your plumber sells the 
Ever WuitE SANL-SEAT for only 
$12 —$3 to $5 lower than pre- 
vailing prices. Ask him. Or 
send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. Illus- 
trated booklet free on request. 
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good. One piece of pure live — 
gum=practically indestructi- 
le. Guarantedd three Bi tr 
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$1.50 
in Canada : 
Woodward. Wander Co. 
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An ice box must be DRY 
as well as cold 


Dry, 


cold temperatures in 


the Kleen-Kold Refrigerator 


assure. fresh, 


XAMINE the interior walls 
of a poorly constructed 
refrigerator, and you are apt 
to find that they are covered 
with moisture. Run your 
hand over the dishes—they 
are wet. It is this dampness 
that spoils the food and gives 
it that flat unpleasant ‘‘ice- 
box odor.’ 


Examine the inside of a 
Kleen-Kold. Its walls are ab- 
solutely dry—and the air 
feels like the dry, cold breath 
of a sunshiny winter’s day. 
The food is crisp, sparkling 
and inviting. 


The secret cf Kleen-Kold 
DRYNESS 


THE fact that cold air falls 
and warm air rises has been 
utilized in the Kleen-Kold. 
Cleverly arranged openings 
in the interior partitions 
convert this falling cold air 
and the rising warm air into 
a perpetually moving cur- 
rent. This constantly moving 
air eliminates the excess 
moisture from a Kleen-Kold. 


Wonderful ice saving 


THIS continuous air circula- 
tion feature, and the excel- 
lent Linofelt insulation used 
in the Kleen-Kold, cut down 


Test for Kleen-Kold DRYNESS 


* 





fee of the hardest things to keep 
dry are matches and salt: so the 
following severe test was made of 
the Kleen-Kold Refrigerator. 

A dish of ordinary table salt anda 
handful of matches were placed in 
it, with ice and a variety of foods 

and left there several weeks. At 
the end of that time, the matches 
lighted readily and the salt ran 
freely from a shaker. 

This is striking proof of the 
DRYNESS of the Kleen-Kold—a 
dryness that means fresh, untaint- 
ed food and remarkable ice-saving. 
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appetizing food 


your ice bill to an astonish- 
ing degree. 


Why they are so moderately 
priced 


FRILLS in an ice-box are an 
expensive luxury. Therefore, 
although the Kleen-Kold is 
handsome and _ beautifully 
finished, most of the cost of 
making it is in the inside— 
where it belongs. We have al- 
ways recommended the more 
moderately priced types 
which cost from $40.00 up. 

By specializing on these 
models, we have been able to 
make a refrigerator with the 
remarkable dryness and ice~ 
economy of the Kleen-Kold 
—at a price that any family 
can easily afford. 


HARDER MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


Cobleskill, New York 





KLEEN-KOLD 


REFRIGERATORS 


pp, “Much cold from little ice~ more value at less price” 


MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET 
AND DEALER'S NAME 
HARDER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Cobleskill, New York. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without 
obligation, your booklet and the name and 
address of the nearest dealer who can show 
me the Kleen-Kold Refrigerator. 





Your Daughter ann Her 
Job 


The officials of a community church, famous 
for its work among wage-earning girls, had lis- 
tened to the program devised by the energetic 
and efficient chairman of the Girls’ Club. It 
included a movie night, an athletic night, anight 
for classes in millinery, dressmaking, and mani- 
curing; a get-together dinner night; an “‘in- 
spiration night,” with talks by successful men 
and women. There really seemed no open 
hour in which any girl connected with the con- 
gregation could fall into any evil companion- 
ship, yet a white-haired man actually dared to 
criticize the program. He suggested a “home 
night,” which each girl should be urged to 
spend with her parents and family! 

There is a thought for mothers: Why not an 
“at-home night” for daughters? 

High rents and congested living quarters 
drive more daughters away from home eve- 
nings than restlessness and mere love of plea- 
sure, and it is hard for today’s home-maker to 
realize that she can plan satisfying evenings for 
her wage-earning daughters, but it can be done, 
and largely by appealing to the girl’s social 
instinct. 

Suggest that your daughter give a small tea 
on her next half-holiday or on Sunday after- 
noon, ‘Then let her plan the refreshments, buy 
the few flowers needed, help to cut and spread 
sandwiches. Or, if you prefer, let her bring 
a friend home for dinner occasionally, and make 
this a gala event, to which she will contribute 
suggestions, flowers, or favors. 

If she is fond of dancing, and indulges this 
taste away from home at a club or restaurant, 
suggest that she invite half a dozen friends to 
leave the dance early and come home for re- 
freshments. This sort of thing appeals to her 
family pride and develops her qualities as a 
hostess. 

If you are giving a tea to your own friends, a 
party for the younger children, consult your 
wage-earning daughter about refreshments and 
favors. She sees the new things in the shops. 
She enjoys being consulted. Do all you can 
to interest her in what the younger members 
of your family are doing, their school enter- 
tainments and dances. She will not consider 
the children a nuisance when they defer to her 
and make her feel that out of her business 
experience she can help them. 

I admit your original contention that all this 
means thought, ingenuity, and work for you, 
but not the half of what you would do, if your 
daughter remained at home, to follow a social 
campaign which leads directly to marriage. 
You would give teas and dinners and dances 
for her. You would fret about her frocks and 
entertain her suitors. 

And what returns you will draw in renewed 
companionship with your wage-earning daugh- 
ter! No one willever hear you complain that - 
business or a career has come between you and 
your daughter, that you are a lonely and neg- 
lected mother. Best of all, when your daughter 
slips easily, naturally, from business life into a 
home life of her own, from wage-earning to wife- 
hood and motherhood, her success will bring you 
the big thrill of your life, for you will know 
that you have helped her to get one hundred 
percent out of her job and out of life itself. 

Mrs. Richardson’s next article, ‘Helping 
Your Daughter,” will appear in May. 


The Guest Room 


(Continued from page 43) 


inexpensive vase or simple candlestick electri- 
fied, and the shade for this lamp, as well as for 
all the other lights in the room, is made of voile 
the color of the walls and lined with pink. 

A room such as I have described need net 
cost much money, but it does require the fore- 
thought of the hostess in many little details 
which give to a guest room the three great 
essentials—privacy, repose, and comfort, 





So Good for Them ! 


Try This 


Orange Junket with Walnuts 


Chop coarsely some walnut meats 
and place in bottom of dessert 
glasses. Cut fig newtons or some 
other cake into fine bits and 
sprinkle over nuts. Dissolve 
1 package of Orange Junket Pow- 
der in a pint of lukewarm milk and 
fill up glasses. Let set until firm, 
then chill. Add a few nuts on top 
of each glass and serve. 













Ice cream made with 
Junket Tablets is richer 
and creamier, and re- 
quires less cream, 
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Do you know that Milk is even better for children when 
made into Junket? 

It is not only more thoroughly digested but it is also more 
enjoyable—and, naturally, it is eaten more slowly, by the 
spoonful. 

Children, even those who refuse raw milk, love Junket. It 
is positively one of the most wholesome foods they can eat. 
If you want your little ones to grow big, strong and receive 
sound nourishment give them lots of milk in the form of 
delicious Junket. 

Give it to them with meals and before going to bed. 

And don’t forget that Junket is a tasty dessert that is equally 
wholesome for the whole family. It can be served in countless 
ways, according to a wide variety of recipes. 

If you make ice cream, use a Junket Tablet as advised 
in the Junket package and see how greatly it adds to the 
velvety texture of the cream. You need use less cream, too. 


Junket Tablets, 10 for 15c, can be had at almost every grocery 
and druggist’s. The new Junket Powder, already sweetened 
and flavored (you simply stir in milk as directed) can easily be 
secured for you by your grocer if he still hasn’t it. The Powder 
comes in six different, delightful flavors. 15c a package. 


Send 4c in stamps and your grocer’s name and address and 
we will mail samples of Junket Tablets and powder and copy 
of illustrated Recipe Booklet. 


The Junket Folks Little Falls, N. Y. 
ce In Canada—Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Toronto. 
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Tablets and Powde 
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What a wife Sally is! 


No wonder they call a fellow’s 
wife his “‘better half’! Just look at 
the way Sally had helped him all the 
way along. Somehow, through her, 
just the people he needed to know, he 
always did know. Just the impres- 
sion he wanted his home to make, it 
always did make—because of Sally. 
And now, with the members of his 
firm and their wives invited for dinner 
to-night, the table is perfectly ap- 
pointed, even to the last salad fork 
and orange spoon, Sally again! 
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ANNIVERSARY 
Ice Cream Fork 


and Orange Spoon 





Does silver help your home 
to make the right impression? 


AY after day people come to your home—old friends 

D and new. Do what you may, they appraise you 

through your home. Its appointments are an index 

to your character, its equipment to your standing in the 

community. No doubt you realize this, and have made the 
home a fit place in which to live and entertain. 


But perhaps not! Even now you may be planning a 
luncheon or dinner handicapped by the very essentials of silver 
—all because you fear the trouble and expense of purchasing 
these necessary pieces, 


But you need not fear them! In 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverplate you can provide easily all the different things you 
desire—from bouillon spoons to serving pieces. Lach is sur- 
=) prisingly reasonable in price. Thus you may accumulate, a 
is little at a time, a silver service that will give you lasting joy. 
When you need more pieces in the chosen pattern, it will still 
be easy for you to obtain them, Leading dealers everywhere 
carty “1847 Rogers Bros.’’ 
May we send you a copy of our booklet R-23, “Etiquette, 
Entertaining and Good Sense,’’ with authoritative table 
settings made in the Good Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 


nishings and Decorations? You will find it full of sug- 
gestions for successful entertaining. Write for it to-day. 


S INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
ANNIVERSARY u 
After-Dinner Coffee Set 


1847 ROGERS BROS.“ 
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Wait for Me 
(Continued from page 71) 


when, once in a while, a few days passed 
without word from him, she excused him 
quickly. 

“Of course, he’s awfully busy.” 

When people smiled at her knowingly and 
said, ‘Pretty hard on you, Ermy, to have 
your young man go off again,” she smiled in 
return; but when they added, “I suppose 
he’ll be coming home one of these days and 
taking you back with him,” her smile grew 
a bit forced, and she looked away. 

“Tt takes a long while to make money,” she 
answered evasively. 

“I wish Tom had stayed here,” her father 
remarked one morning. “I was kind of think- 
ing of trying to get him to come into the store 
with me. I need some young blood.” 

Erminie shot her father a quick glance, and 
for the first time she noticed that his smiling 
blue eyes were tired and that his bald head 
drooped a bit. 

“Why, father!’ she exclaimed. “Why 
didn’t you speak to him?” 

His eyes lit up as they met hers. ‘Oh, he’d 
decided before I could get hold of him. Be- 
sides, these young people like to get out and 
see the world before they settle down. Can’t 
stop them. But it’s sort of hard on the old 
town. There isn’t a single boy who’ll stick 
with you, and then the girls all go and get 
married. There’s Nellie Douglas—been with 
me for eight years—she’s leaving in October— 
best. bookkeeper I ever had—” His voice 
trailed off into silence. 

_Erminie had hardly heard his last words. 
She was thinking about Tom, and what might 
have happened if he had stayed at home and 
worked for her father. 

“Oh, Ermy,” her mother broke in, ‘“aren’t 
you ever going to tell people you’re engaged 
to Tom? They keep asking me, and I never 
’ know what to say.” 

‘Erminie jumped. “But I’m not engaged,” 
she said quickly. 

“You're not!” 

Silence fell over the room. Her mother and 
father both stared at her. 

“You see,” she hastened to explain, “we’re 
both pretty young, and we couldn’t get mar- 
ried for a long while—and we don’t want to 
tie each other down. It seemed best—” Her 
voice died away as she looked at her mother’s 
’ stricken face, “But—but—’” she rallied quickly, 
“everything’s just the same. Tom’s coming 
back. Only he didn’t want any formal engage- 
ment. He’s coming back.” 

“Oh!’ her mother gave a sigh of relief. 
“Then you have an understanding?” 

“Ves,” breathed Erminie. 

Her father said nothing. He got up slowly 
and went out. 

Neither her father nor her mother mentioned 
Tom again. 


THE summer days passed very slowly; they 

seemed to drag themselves away. Erminie 
had expected to be busy that summer, 
hemming and marking the contents of her 
hope chest. Now there was nothing for her 
to do except help her mother around the house, 
play a little tennis with the girls, and walk 
down-town on errands. Erminie had never 
thought of having an occupation of her own, 
of going away and earning her living. Her 
future had been cut out for her for years: she 
was going to marry Tom. 

There were dances every week at the golf 
club and at the inn, but Erminie never went, 
for she had no one to go with. She was Tom’s 
girl, and few of the other young men ever 
invited her, even to the movies. Milton 
-Garmony, during the past winter, had asked 
her to go with him to several dances, but she 
had refused. Somehow it did not seem fair to 
Tom to go out with another man. At the time 
she had not minded; it was a very little thing 
to do for the man she loved. But then she 
had been engaged to him; she had been sure 


Send for this 
Valuable Booklet 


The Northfield Studios 
have just issued a new 
booklet in which a noted 
designer analyzes for you 
a series of charming 
living rooms based on 
Northfield furniture. It 
is called the “Blue Book 
of Living Rooms.” Let 
us send you a free copy. 
Itwillgiveyouthebenefit 
of the long experience of 
this great expert in plan- 
ning your living room. 








Living Room JS pectalists 


The wide vogue for Northfield Living Room Furniture 
among particular people is easy to understand. Every 
Northfield designer and craftsman is a specialist in this 
one type of furniture. And every Northfield design has 
the sanction, too, of a designer of national reputation. 
Northfield coverings also are submitted to a noted 
interior decorator. 


The result is a refreshing originality, a wide variety, a 
distinctive style. No matter what type of living room 
furniture—period, fibre or overstuffed—is most interest- 
ing to you, you will find just the pieces you need for your 
ideal living room among the Northfield groups. 


Northfield 


BED DAVEINPORTS 
ess 





Northfield Davenports are made with and without beds. 
The bed davenports give you a comfortable davenport 
combined with a full-sized bed, perfectly concealed. But 
a Northfield Bed Davenport is first of all a piece of fine 
furniture. It is intended for occasional use as a bed. 
All Northfield Bed Davenports are designed on the 
same high plane as other Northfield pieces. 


You will find Northfield suites-in leading furniture stores. 
We shall be glad to give you the name of the Northfield 
store in your town, if you are unable to locate it. 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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Every genuine piece bears this trade mark 








Chicken 


EELCLORS.EOR 
PATTIES, salads, 


sandwiches, —- any dish 
that can be made from 
meat of chicken. Just 
tender meat, cooked 
and packed in sanitary 
tins.. <lts* convenience 
and economy have been 
known to. discriminat- 
ing housewives for half 
a century. 


Other R & R Products 


Plum Pudding 
Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham 


RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


“Dover,-s. Delaware 


Potted Tongue 
French Process 
Prunes 
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Wait for Me 


that he was coming home to marry her. Now 
she was not sure. 

September came, and a week passed without 
a letter from Tom; then another week. Erminie 
watched for the postman with strained eyes, 
and as she looked anxiously through the pile 
of letters, her mother watched her. 

One afternoon, she walked down-town to 
do an errand for her mother. It was very 
warm, and as Erminie emerged from the shaded 
residence streets Into the glaring sun of the 
square, she felt suddenly very tired and worn 
and discouraged. In front of the drug store 
she met Judy Maccumber and Adele Bates, 
and the three of them went in to have a soda. 

That night the Congdons were giving their 
annual dance, and the two girls were chatting 
about their dresses and who was going. Erminie 
was not going. Bess Congdon had invited 
her, but one could not go without an escort. 
The year before she had gone with Tom—she 
caught her breath quickly, laid down her spoon, 
and stared across. the store. 

Judy leaned forward and put her hand over 
Erminie’s. 

“Say, I wish you were coming, too, Ermy. 
It’s awfully hard to have Tom away like that— 
and of course, when you’ve gone so much 
with one man—” 

“Tt isn’t fair,” burst out Adele almost 
savagely. ‘He can go running around with 
all kinds of girls, and you never know the 
difference, and then you have to sit around 
and never get a chance to go out. It isn’t 
right! Things aren’t fair to women, anyway, 
and it’s our own fault, too! We will sit around 
and wait—” She broke off abruptly. 

“You're right,” said Erminie. 
fault.” 


OUTSIDE the drug store she bade the girls 

good-by and started to walk home. As she 
turned into her street, she caught a glimpse 
of aman on the opposite corner. It was Milton 
Garmony, probably home on his vacation. 
She almost crossed over to speak to him, but 
he evidently did not see her, for he jumped 
into his car and drove off in the opposite direc- 
tion. Erminie walked on slowly. She wished 
that she had not refused those invitations of 
his. He might have asked her to go to the 
dance. She wanted to go to that dance! She 
didn’t want to sit around any more, dreaming 
of a man who didn’t even write to her. 

She pulled herself together and entered the 
house. ‘‘Any mail for me, mother?” she called 
out. 

“No, dear,” came the answer. 

Her mother was in the sitting-room, talking 
with Mrs. Rogers. Erminie hurried up-stairs. 
Somehow she felt as if she could not face Mrs. 
Rogers and her smirking grin and her inevitable 
question about Tom. 

She went into her own room and closed the 
door behind her; flung her hat upon a chair, 
then sat down on the bed, her hands clasped, 
staring at the carpet. Erminie was taking 
stock. 

It had been three weeks since Tom had 
written her—three weeks! The words that 
he had spoken that night when they said good- 
by flashed through her mind: ‘And you 
wouldn’t want to tie me down, either— 
When a fellow’s starting out, it’s sort of a 
handicap—and you'll be waiting, Exmy?” 
And she saw beneath them to their real mean- 
ing, the meaning which she had tried to hide 
from herself. Tom had been letting her down 
easy; he had made no real promises to come 
back; he had wanted to be free, and yet he had 
asked her to wait for him, had almost taken 
it for granted that she would. In other words, 
he did not want to be engaged to her, but he 
wanted her to be engaged to him, to be waiting 
in case he should desire to come back— 

Erminie sprang to her feet and pressed her 
hands to her heart. “He doesn’t love me! 
He won’t come back! Oh, what can I do?” 

“Ermy,” her mother’s voice rang out, ‘“tele- 
phone for you.” 
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Join the 
Rainbow Club 


All girlsand women 
who wish to make 
money are eligible. 





Mrs. G_W. McElroy of New York 
Successful Rainbow Club Worker. 


Mrs. McElroy has earned 
a great many extra dollars 
in her spare time, to devote — 
to her special needs and. 


hobbies all through the 
work of the Club. 


Could You Use 
More Money? 


Spring is here and you 
will be wanting ever so many 
new clothes. Or perhaps 
there is a bothersome bill 
to pay or a summer vacation 
to plan for. 


Whatever you need let 
the Club supply you with 
the means of earning the 
money to get it. 


You will doubly enjoy 
your outings in the Spring 
sunshiny days by making 
them profitable as well. — 


Just fill in and mail the coupon today to get 
details of the Raindow Club plan. 


Helen Willard, Director, Rainbow Clubs 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information about ~ 
your Rainbow Club plan for earning 
money in spare time. : ; 
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[ORD 
(CALVERT 
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A Mother’s Joy 


When a mother sup- 
plies the table with 
good things to eat and 
drink and finds that 
her selections satisfy 
the members of the 
family, she is greatly 
pleased. Her joy is 
supreme. Because she 
loves her dear ones, 
she loves toserve them 
with the best. 

LORD CALVERT is 
guaranteed by us. It 
has been tested and 
approved by Good 
Housekeeping. 


Ask your grocer 
* or write us direct 


THE LEVERING COFFEE CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


We invite inquiries from 
Dealers 





Mechanically Erminie opened her door, 
went down-stairs to the back hall to the tele- 
phone, and picked up the receiver. ‘‘Hullo.” 

“Oh, that you, Ermy?” came a man’s voice. 
“This is Milt—Milton Garmony. Just got in 
this morning. I wondered—will you come 
to the dance at the Congdons’ tonight with 
me?” 

For a minute Erminie was silent. She could 
not speak. 

“T—I wish you would,” he added. 

“T’d love to,” she said at last. 

“All right. Vl stop in for you in the car— 
one eight-thirty. So glad you can go. Good- 

Ves 

Slowly Erminie walked into the front hall 
and then into the sitting-room. Somehow she 
did not mind facing Mrs. Rogers now. 

“How do you do?” she said sweetly, extend- 
ing her hand. 

“Well, well, Ermy, how well you look, and 
prettier than ever!” gushed Mrs. Rogers. 
“And when is that young man of yours going 
to send for you to join him in the big city?” 

Erminie paused before she answered, a 
scarcely perceptible pause. Her voice was 
very sweet and very calm. “I don’t think 
he ever will, Mrs. Rogers. Tom and I aren’t 
engaged, and we don’t expect to be. I’m going 
to be very busy this winter, helping father 
in the store. I’m going to take Nellie Douglas’s 
place. She’s leaving, you know, to be mar- 
ried.” Her voice trailed off as she turned 
toward the door. 

“You'll excuse me,” she added, “if I run 
away. I’m going to the Congdons’ dance 
tonight with Milt Garmony, and I’ve got to 
press my dress. Good-by.” 

As she went out, she could feel Mrs. Rogers’ 
eyes popping out of her head, and her mother’s 
gaze fixed, astonished, upon her. 

She went up to her own room and took from 
her closet her prettiest dress. She was turning 
toward the door to go down to the laundry to 
iron, when Tom’s picture caught her eye. 
It was standing on her bureau, and he was 
smiling at her, that familiar smile. She gave 
a little gasp, then, her dress slung over her 
arm, she grabbed the picture, tucked it away 
in a drawer, and calmly went on down the 
back stairs, plugged in the electric iron, and 
pressed her dress for the dance. 


HE had a very good time at the dance. It 

was the first social gathering to which she had 
been for months, and every one seemed glad 
to see her. And she knew that the news she 
had given Mrs. Rogers had traveled fast. 

“My, I’m glad you came!” said Judy, and 
“Good for you, Ermy!” whispered Adele, as 
she flitted by. 

Erminie’s cheeks flushed, and her eyes lost 
their wistful, strained look; they grew bright 
and sparkling, and Milt smiled appreciatively 
upon her. He was not tall and good-looking 
like Tom, but he had a very pleasing smile, 
and a quiet, companionable way. 

“I’m here for a couple of weeks,” he said 
as he was bidding her good-night. ‘‘Can’t you 
come out in the car with me tomorrow after- 
noon?” 

Erminie accepted smilingly, but as she 
turned to go into the house, something smote 
her heart. She remembered the many times 
she and Tom had said good-night in front of 
the door in the shadow of the piazza, and how 
Tom had smiled at her and kissed her. 

“That’s over, Ermy,” she told herself be- 
tween clenched teeth. ‘All over. Under- 
stand?” 

All during the next day her mother made 
no allusion to Erminie’s announcement of 
the previous afternoon, but after supper, when 
the three of them were gathered in the sitting- 
room, her father laid down his paper. 

“Say, Ermy,” he began casually, “if you’d 
like to go away and get a job or take a course, 
or go to college or travel a bit with your 
mother, why, it’s all right with me. I'll put 
up the money.” 

“And leave you here alone?” queried 
Erminie, adding gaily: “Not on your life! | 





Sliced 


caches! 


—why not have 


some today? 


Yes—today! It is sliced 
peach time any time — if you 
know Dest Monte. 

Serve them just as they 
come from the can! 


Try them for breakfast with 
cereals. Or tonight — for des- 
sert! They offer uses without 
end—peach tapioca, peach bet- 
ty, peach pie and many other 
simple dishes. 

Royal treats, all of them — 
so good you will want sliced 
peaches often! 


Det Monte Sliced Peaches 
are California’s finest Yellow 
Clings, especially prepared this 
way for convenience and econ- 
omy. Packed in three sizes of 
cans—to fit the needs of large, 
medium and small families. A 
supply on the pantry shelf will 
help you meet many a menu 
emergency. 

For Free Recipe Book, Address 
Department 53 
California Packing Corporation 
San Francisco, California 
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If you 
failed, 1t was 
our fault 


In December Goop 
HouseKEEPING there ap- 
peared a full page ad- 
vertisement -over the 
signature of Swift & Com- 
pany which included a 
recipe for Cranberry Pie. 
Theré was a mistake in 
the recipe and we want 
to make this correction. 
It should have been as 
follows: 


Cranberry Pie 
1% cups flour 
l4 teaspoon salt 
14 cup Swift’s “Silverleaf” 
Brand Pure Lard 
Cold water 


Mix salt with flour, then cut in the 
lard and enough cold water to make 
a stiff paste. Roll and line pie tins. 


Cook the following ingredients ten 
minutes and cool: 
3 cups cranberries 
1% cups sugar 
1 cup water 
Pour into the pie tins lined with 


paste and place strips of paste across 
the top. Bake in a moderate oven. 
If you tried to make 
the pie with but one half 
cup of flour, you failed 
for it should have been 
one and one half cups of 
flour. We realized it, of 
course, but, unfortun- 
ately, not until our edi- 
tion of over one million 
copies was printed. 


A recipe is, in itself, a 
small. thing, but should 
be as accurate as the 
most scientific formula. 
That is the standard set 
by Goop HousEKEEPING 
in all its departments 
and the standard set by 
Swift & Company. 


Goop HousEKEEPING 
most zealously guards its 
pages—both editorialand 
advertising—againstmis- 
statements of any kind 
and it is just as important 
to this magazine as it is 
to Swift & Company in 
this particular case, to 
insure our readers against 
error. If any injury has 
been done, however 
slight, our regrets are 


extended to the oe 
and the advertiser 


| sit around waiting for any man. 
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Wait for Me 


Why, you’d be miserable without us! You 
know you would!” 

“T suppose I’d miss you some,” he conceded, 
“but I—I—want you to be happy, Ermy.” 

She rose and went over to where he was 
sitting. 

“T am happy, father,” she lied despe ately. 

“And there isn’t any need of your helping 
in the store,” he went on, “I’ll get some one to 
take Nellie Douglas’s plac , and if I don’t, 
T’ll do the work myself.” 

“But I want to, father, I want to!” she 
cried. “I know I probably wouldn’t be much 
good, but—” 

“All right,” he smiled tenderly upon her. 
“Tf you really want to, we’ll try it out.” 

“But I don’t see, Ermy,” put in her mother 
suddenly, “why you tod Mrs. Rogers you 
weren’t engaged to Tom.” 

Up went Erminie’s head. 
true,” she flung back. J 

“Yes, dear, but you said you and Tom had 
an understanding—that when he made some 
money he was coming back—” 

“Yes, he did say that, but I’m not going .o 
Her voice 
“Tf ve got to wait, ll 


“Because it’s 


was almost fierce. 
do it standing up!” 

The silence was heavy over the room. 
Erminie stood rigid, her hands clenched at her 
sides, then, slowly relaxing, she turned toward 
the door. Her father followed her. 

“Ermy!” He laid his hand on her shoulder 
and his eyes met hers. “Stick to your guns, 
daughter!” Then, “I’ll speak to Nellie. I was 
thinking perhaps you might come down after 
hours and she could show you. She’s a good 


| girl. She wouldn’t mind staying late for a 


few evenings.” 


HER father’s encouraging words rang in 

Ermy’s mind during the next few weeks 
and helped her. She knew that though her 
mother said nothing, she disapproved ‘of her 
plan of action; she also knew that the town 
was gossiping ‘about her, conjecturing as to 
whether she had thrown Tom over or he had 
jilted her. 

Every evening she went down- town and 
Nellie Douglas patiently instructed her in her 
job. The store was a large hardware store, 
carrying everything from kitchen utensils to 


| victrolas and guns, and her father also had a 


coal yard, which further complicated the work. 
At first, it seemed like a frightful, gigantic 
puzzle to Ermy, and the thought would rush 
through her mind: 

“Suppose I can’t do it? Tather’s sort of 
doubtful—Oh, but I must! I must!” 

Milton Garmony was the only person to 
whom she confided her discouragement. He 
did not take her work as a joke. 

“T hear you’re. going to help your father,” he 
said, smiling approvingly upon her. ‘Good 
stuff!” 

“Yes,” she answered eagerly. “I want to do 
something, and Nellie Douglas was leaving, 
and it seemed a good chance. It’s going to be 
a regular job, though. I’m going to get there 
at half-past eight and stick until six, and 
father’s going to pay me every week. Just 
as if I were really earning my living, you 
know.” 

She threw him a quick, little fearful 
glance, but he was not laughing at her scheme. 
Earnestly he nodded his head. 

“But,” she went on more slowly, “it’s sort of 
hard to catch on. Nellie’s been awfully nice 
explaining things to me, but she’s leaving the 
end of the week. I can cook pretty well, 
and make my dresses, but I wasn’t brought 
up to earn my living. I was brought up to—” 
She broke off abruptly, suddenly realizing 
what she was saying. 

There was a little silence. Slowly she raiséd 
her eyes to meet Milt’s glance. He was looking 
at her steadily. 

“Ermy,” he id, ‘‘you can do anything you 
make up your mind to.” 

“Oh!” she gave a little gasp, and her eyes 
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Made for packing moist 
and liquid foods, 





Now lo Carry and 
Keep Coltage Cheese 


Snow-white cottage cheese! 
How tasty and healthful! 
Keep it fresh—carry it home 
in a Sealright Liquid-Tight 
Paper Container. In fact, 
insist on Sealright Con- 
tainer Service from your ~ 
grocer and dealer whenever 
you buy moist or liquid 
foods such as_ cottage - 
cheese, butter, salads, 
pickles, mayonnaise, vys- 
ters, clams, syrups, and ~ 
so forth. ; 


Because Sealright “” Con- © 
tainers assure you a 100% ~ 
safe, leak-proof, sanitary and ~ 
more convenient way of 
carrying and keeping any | 
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of all, moist foods packed . 
in Sealrights retain ‘their « 
flavor. and are more pala- 
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convenient sizes from a 
uarter. pint to a gallon. 
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tell your dealer to send 
moist foods in Leak-Proof 
Sealright Containers. 
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brightened, “do you think so? Thank you!” 

During the next few months Erminie did not 
have time to watch for the postman, hardly 
time even to think of Tom. Her work kept 
her busy all day, and those terrifying puzzling 
books gradually changed from a nightmare to 
an absorbing task. It was as if she were playing 
a game with a mass of details, each one trying 
to get the best of her. 

Early in December there came a scribbled 
note from Tom: 


“DEAR Ermy: 

Not a word from you for weeks. What’s 
happened? Do drop me a line and tell me 
yow’re still alive and who’s getting married 
and engaged. Mother never does know 
the latest of the old high school bunch. 

Am frightfully busy. Life in the big city, 
you know. 





As ever 


A Seamstress Was Tom.” 


Mother of Our Flag 
Think of it! Our Flag, “Old Glory,” 


was the creation of a poor seamstress 
—a widow living a dull life in a drab 
little home and earning a bare liveli- 
hood for herself and daughters. Yet 
these are the facts. 


STANDING in the front hall, Erminie read 

the hasty lines over once, twice, conscious 
of her mother’s glance upon her. Then she went 
up the stairs to her own room, closed the door 
behind her. Slowly she tore Tom’s letter into 
bits and watched them flutter into the waste- 
basket. It was the first letter of Tom’s she had 
ever destroyed. Then she lay down on her bed, 
silent, her body rigid, her face buried in the 
pillow. For Tom was the only man in Ermy’s 
life; she had gone with him for years, lived for 
him for years, and she still loved him. 

He did not write her again, and she did not 
write him, except a little note to thank him for 
the box of candy he sent her at Christmas time. 
She did not even know how he was getting 
along or what he was doing, for her mother and 
father never mentioned him, and her friends, 
if they had news of him,-never told her, and 
she would not ask. 

However, one day in early spring, Judy 
Maccumber came hurrying into the store to 
fa | see her. 

; “Aullo, Ermy,” she called out. 
i 
f 
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History records Betsy Ross as living 
under conditions in great contrast 
with modern standards; a house low 
ceilinged and dingy; coarse plank 
flooring and rough painted wood 
trim instead of the smooth hardwood 
floors and fine woodwork of today’s 
homes; crude furniture serving 
chiefly for utility instead of also for 
decoration, as does the attractive 
mahogany and walnut of our time. 
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What a contrast, too, in house- 
keeping methods and convenience. 
For the beauty of our furniture, 
piano and woodwork is easy for us 
to preserve or renew—since we have 
Liquid Veneer Polish to efface all 
dulness and dinginess from var- 
nished, stained and painted surfaces, 
restoring all the loveliness of their 


4 original finish. 
a You can prove its efficiency—write for a 
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Erminie smiled a welcome. “Why, hullo, 

' | Judy, I haven’t seen you for an age. Where 
+ | have you been keeping yourself?” 

I “T’ve been to New York, visiting my cousin.” 

“New York?” echoed Erminie. For a second 
her smile faded, but she rallied quickly. ‘““How 
wonderful! I’m so busy I don’t seem to be able 
to keep up with people. Did you have a good 
time? Tell me all about it.” 

“Oh, I had a grand time, and I saw Tom. 
I called him up, and he took me to the theater. 
We went in a taxi, and had dinner at the 
grandest place, and then after the theater we 
went down to see some of his friends—Green- 
wich Village—the most attractive girl—a 
studio—awfully bohemian—” She paused. 

Erminie’s glance did not flinch. “That must 
have been fun!” 

“T thought,” went on Judy, “that you 
might be glad to hear about Tom. He has a 
fine position and he must be making money.” 

“T am glad to hear,” said Erminie. ‘“Tom’s 
awfully clever.” 

The telephone rang. She turned to answer 
it. 

“Yes, Mrs. Watson. Yes, we got a carload 
in this morning. We’ll do our best for you— 
Yes, certainly, you can trust us.” ; 

; y Sana Mechanically she hung up Lo pes 
a ; -~ |entered Mrs. Watson’s order, waved her han 
NG P RODUCTS jin good-bye to Judy who had walked away 
a | during the conversation; then, left alone, she 
slumped in her seat. She felt very tired and 
discouraged, and there was an ache in her 
heart. A surge of hatred swept over her for 
Mrs. Watson’s coal, and those horrid books 
and the:store and her job. Tom was in New 
York, taking girls to the theater, making good 
in his work. And here she was, left behind in 











trial bottle of Liquid Veneer Polish with 

which we send a reproduction (suitable for 

framing) of a rare print of Betsy Ross, for 

10c to pay packing and postage. 
Burrato Specratty Company 

374 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hardware, grocery, paint, drug 

and house furnishing stores 
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Mends permanently any- 
thing that is broken— 
china, glass, porcelain, 
onyx, ivory, furniture, 
wood, metal. If your 
dealer hasn’t it send 30¢ 
for a bottle, postpaid. 
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The Liquid Utes = a small town, grinding away at a little clerical 
; 3 job— 
ae ee Erminie pulled herself together and once 
‘Soup asa 


es oie ens more tackled her job. ae as she went out of 
if the store that night, the depression swept over 
INSTANT CROCKERY MENDER 


her again. She stumbled at the curbing; a little 
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When properly applied with patent- 
ed Upson Self-Clinching Fasteners, 
Upson Fibre-Tileis the one tile-board 
that eliminates ygly nail-marks. 
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‘Bright and cheerful 
kitchen walls 


at comparatively little cost 
NEARLY every woman knows the 


embarrassment of having her guests 
enter a shabby bathroom. 


And it is equally depressing to work in 
a dingy kitchen with cracked or broken 
plaster. 


Tt is no longer necessary to have an anti- 
quated or unsightly wall or ceiling any- 
where. At small expense and with little 
muss, dirt, or delay, any good carpenter 
can transform shabby, cracked plaster into 
interiors of enduring charm. 


How to Upsonize your kitchen 


The wainscoting should be covered with 
durable Upson Fibre-Tile, which may be 
enameled snow-white—walls and ceilings 
paneled with dependable Upson Board, 
painted in harmonious, washable tints. 


Do not confuse genuine blue-center Up- 
son Board or Upson Fibre-Tile with 
spongy, absorbent imitations nor with 
brittle plastersubstitutes. Upson products 
are simply refined lumber, one of the 
most trouble-free of all building materials. 


FIBRE 


The Upson Company 


425 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y. 


Enclosed find six centsin stamps for a copy of your 
new booklet, “The Snow-White Lining,” samples of 
Upson Fibre-Tile and Upson Board, and directions 
for Upsonizing kitchens, or bathrooms. 
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The famous blue-center marks genuine 
Upson Board, with a record of less than one 
complaint to every 5,000,000 feet. 
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“Does that Boy 
Need Shoes 


Again?” 


“Why, it seems less than a 
month since he had a new pair!” 


How many times have you made 
that same exclamation? Wouldn’t you 
like to avoid the necessity of saying 
it again and again during the year? 


The next time you buy shoes for 
Junior (or Jane), ask for “ACRO- 
BATS” by name—and then notice 
the way they stand up under the 
wear and tear a healthy child gives 
them. 


acB0BA ? 


DOUBLE WELT 


SHOES 


are built from leathers especially 
selected for toughness and pliable 
strength, and are made by our 
patented Acrobat ‘‘Double Welt” 
process, which insures unusual flexi- 
bility, comfort and extra long wear. 








One of our 
novelly 
oxfords 






Acrobats are made in a variety of styles 
for babies, boys, girls and young women. 
Look for the name “Acrobat Double Welt’’ 
stamped on the sole. 


An attractive 
strap pump 
for little girls 


Send for This Folder 


If you want to solve the children’s 
shoe problem once and for all, send 
for our illustrated folder, ‘Keep 
Your Child’s Feet Happy.” It gives 
valuable hints on how to buy chil- 
dren’s shoes, what to look for in fit- 
ting them, what to avoid, proper 
selection of styles and leathers, etc. 


We will send you this folder and 
_ mame of your nearest 
=| “ACROBAT” dealer 

Keep Yout on request. Write to- 
Child's Feet day. 
HAPPY 


Shaft - Pierce 
Shoe Co. 


511 3rd Street 
—, Faribault, Minn. 





Specialists in Children’s 
Good Shoes Since 1892. 





Wait for Me 


sob caught her throat. She had tried so hard to 
be a good sport, to face the future—a future 
without Tom—and make the best of it, and 
now— 

She stepped back on the sidewalk, for a car 
was passing by. At sight of her the driver 


It was Milton Garmony. 


you. I was afraid ’'d miss you. Jump in and 
let me drive you home. I’m in town just for 
overnight, stopped off to see the family. How 
are you and how’s the job?” 

“Not so good,’ answered Erminie smiling 
bravely. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he said quickly, help- 
ing her into the car, “We all feel that way 
sometimes. Why, when I first started to work, 
there were times when I wanted to go and jump 
in the river, I pulled so many bones.” He 
talked on, now and then throwing her a quick, 
smiling glance. 

“Are you doing anything tonight?” he said 
as he left her at her house. ‘‘Let’s do some- 
thing, shall we? Drive over to Jamestown and 
take in a movie, or go somewhere and dance? 
You know, I feel like a regular bat. What do 
you say? Do you feel that way?” 

Erminie’s eyes shone. ‘‘Yes, that would be 
lots of fun. I—Id like to do something to- 
night. I’m afraid that if I stayed at home, 
Pd—’ 

She stopped abruptly. She did not want to 
tell him that she was afraid she would sit down 
and cry, but she thought that he knew what 
she meant. 

“All right, then. 
supper.” 

Erminie was smiling as she went into the 
house. Milt was very nice; he always seemed 


Tl be: around after 


| to know what she wanted, but just the same 


he wasn’t Tom. 

After that, letters came every little while for 
her from Milt, and Erminie answered them, 
and when she answered them, they came more 
often and more often. It was rather pleasant 
to go home from the store at night, tired and 
worn, and find a fat envelope lying on the hall 
table. 

And when Milt stopped in town for Sunday, 
he always came to see her. 

“He’s a fine fellow, that Milton Garmony,” 
her father remarked one evening. “TI was talk- 
ing to him the other night. He’s thinking of 
coming back here and settling down.” He 
paused a moment, smiling at Erminie. ‘And 
he quite likes you, Ermy.” 

She jumped. “Why, father—what do you 
mean?” 

“And you like him, don’t you?” 

“Why, yes, of course, I do. Milt is a very 
nice boy, but—” she glanced away, her voice 
coming very low, “you know, father, there 
won’t ever be any one for me but Tom.” 

She looked over at him, her eyes meeting his. 

His face was worried, distressed. ‘I don’t 
like to hear you say that, Ermy.” 

“Oh, but it’s true,” she smiled wistfully. 

There was a little silence. He shrugged his 
shoulders wearily and gave a little sigh. ‘Well, 
if that’s the case, I wouldn’t encourage the 
other fellow too much. You might get into 
a jam.” 

She sprang to her feet, startled. “Why, 
father, you don’t think he—I wouldn’t hurt 
Milt for the world! But I—Oh, no, you’re 
wrong! We’re just good friends, that’s all!” 


HE next time she saw Milt, she watched him 

searchingly, his tender smile, the little light 
that crept into his eyes when he looked at her, 
the considerate, companionable way he 
catered to her desires. 

“Dll be back in two weeks for my vacation,” 
he said when he bade her good-by. “I’ll try 
| to get here by Saturday night, then we can go 
| to the dance at the club.” 

“That'll be nice,” she answered. 
| She smiled good-by to him, but when she 
| was alone in her own room, her smile faded. 





jammed on his brakes, stopped, and sprang out. | 


< | 
“Hullo, Ermy. I was just going down to get 


| 








A GREAT advantage in 
buying Rollins is that 
you get the same high qual- 
ity of hosiery for all the 
family—dainty socks for 
little girls—fine silks for 
women—long-wearing 
socks for men—reinforced, 
sturdy stockings for boys 
and girls. Our Harms-Not 
dye gives fast, lustrous color 
without the least weaken- 
ing of the living strength 
of silk, cotton or wool. 
You get Rollins newly 
made —it is sold direct from 
mills to merchants. 
A beautiful sock for children is 
Rollins Style No. 1450—a Riche- 
lieu ribbed pattern, made of the 
finest mercerized yarn and soft 
and silky in finish. It comes in 


solid colors and light shades to 
match dainty summer dresses. 
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if Combining delightful freedom 
; of movement with unbroken 
; contours, Warner’s Corselette 
i is the perfect substitute for a 
i corsetand a brassiere. Accepted 
as the smart, convenient and 
comfortable undergarment for 
sports wear, it is likewise ideal 
for young girls, for women 
who are slender and—as an 
occasional relaxation—for wo- 
men who usually wear a corset. 
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This charming side-fastening 
style combines a top of Italian 
silk with a skirt of brocade 
with four deftly-shaped gores 
of elastic webbing. _ 
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Corselettes are made only by the Warner Brothers | 
Company, 347 Madison Avenue, New York; . 
367 West Adams Street, Chicago; 28 Geary Street, 
San Francisco; 356 St. Antoine Street, Montreal, 
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“He does like me—a lot,” she thought. | 
“And he’s so nice—so nice—what shall I do?” 

That question pursued her during the next 
two weeks. She worked very hard, and yet she 
could not get away from it. 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair to him to lead him on,” 
thus she reasoned back and forth. ‘‘He’s too 
nice. And yet, I—I can’t just send him away, 
and stop writing him and seeing him—I—” 
She had a vision of the days without Milt’s 
letters, without Milt turning up every month 
or so, and smiling into her eyes, and taking her 
out. “He’s the only friend I’ve got—the only 
fun I have! I won’t give him up! I won’t!” 


THE Saturday that Milt was to arrive, Tom 

arrived, too, for his vacation. Erminie did 
not even know that he was expected. She was 
in her accustomed seat in the store, hurrying to 
get through her work, when she heard his 
voice talking to some one in the store. She 
gave a jump; everything reeled before her eyes. 
Then out of the mist she saw him coming to- 
ward her, his tall figure, his light hair, his 
handsome smile. 

“Hullo, Tom,” she called out. ‘When did 
you get to town?” 

He paused, looked at her for a moment, 
blinked, then threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“Why, Ermy, what are you doing here?” 
Then, hurrying forward, he grasped her hand. 
“Gee, it’s good to see you! It’s been ages and 
ages, and you haven’t been a bit good about 
writing me. I’ve missed your letters terribly! 
But I don’t understand. What are you doing 
here, filling in somebody’s place?” 

“T work here,” explained Erminie. ‘This 
is my job.” 

“You work here?” 
Viou— 

“Well, you work, don’t you?” she retorted 
smiling. 

“Sure thing, but that’s different. Couldn’t 
imagine you here in Nellie Douglas’s place. 
You mean you come here every day?” 

“Umhum,’’ Erminie nodded. ‘“‘And what 
about your work?” 

“Going fine; got a grand job, raise and 
everything. I’m home for a couple of weeks. 
I want to see a lot of you while I’m here.” He 
paused, adding casually: “What about the 
dance tonight? You’ll go with me, won’t you?” 

“Tm sorry I can’t.” 

He started. ‘“‘Why, what’s the matter? 
Aren’t you going?” 

“Oh, yes, but I promised Milton Garmony.” 

“Milton Garmony?” For a moment he 
frowned, then he added gaily: ‘Well, I’ll see 
you there, anyway. So long!” 

Erminie stared after him. She gritted her 
teeth and clenched her hands to keep down the 
ache that was surging into her heart. Tom had 
laughed at her job; he had laughed at her 
effort to stand on her own feet. It was a little 
effort, a feeble little effort, but through it she 
had been able to face the world with her head 
up, to prove that no man could ruin her life! 
And he had laughed. Milt had never laughed. 
And then he had smiled upon her, that old 
charming smile, and had said, ‘“‘I want to see a 
lot of you—” 

Her head was whirling when she went home, 
her mind in a turmoil. 

“Milt just called you up,” announced her 
mother. ‘‘He’ll be around for you later.” 

“Oh!” Then she added, “Tom’s in town.” 

“Oh!” Her father and mother were silent. 

She could hardly eat her supper. Restlessly 
she helped her mother with the dishes, then 
dressed. 

When she came down-stairs to greet Milt, he 
threw a quick glance at her, but it was not 
until they were outside the house that he spoke. 

“Has anything happened, Ermy?” His 
voice was anxious. 

She met his gaze, her face growing still paler, 
and a little fear creeping into her eyes. ‘“Tom’s 
in town,” she whispered. 

Unconsciously one hand went out toward 
his. He grasped it tight and stood close beside 


Again he laughed. 





| her, looking down upon her. 
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“She window that adds 
charm to the home ” 


Casement windows in your home 
will be admired by your friends 
just as your choice furnishings 


and decorations are admired. 
The added charm which the 
casement window gives both to 
the interior and exterior of the 
home is one of the first things 
which attract attention to the 
new house. 


And, when your casement win- 
dows are Truscon copper steel 
you can be sure of a design which 
combines beauty, permanence 
and 100% ventilation. Truscon 
Copper Steel Casements open or 
close easily under all conditions. 
They never stick, sag, warp or 
get out of line. 


TRUSCON 
COPPER STEEL 
STANDARD CASEMENTS 


Truscon Copper Steel Casements 
have continuous weathering on 
all sides and are stormproof, 
rustproof and require no repairs. 
Their low price, together with 
the fact that they are easily in- 
stalled in any type of wall, make 
them of interest to the owner 
of both large and 
small homes. 


Useful Catalog 
FREE 
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book on Trus- 
con Case- 
ments con- 
tains real 
informa- 
tion. Send fora 
free copy. 








For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


TTRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YpsTENR 
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Wait for Me 


“Tf you don’t want to go to the dance, we 


can do something else.” 
“Oh, no,” she smiled feebly. 
going to run away.” 


“Tm tenet 


He pressed her fingers, then released them 


17) 


quickly. ‘Bully for you! . 
And some of the fear and excitement and 


doubt crept out of Ermy’s heart, for she knew | 


that Milt would be there, that all she would 
have to do would be to look at him, and he 
would come to her rescue, take her away— 
home—anywhere— 

She had hardly danced twice around the 
room with him when Tom cut in. Her heart 
beat fast when she saw him coming. Then the 
next minute his arm was around her, and she 
was dancing with him. How many times in 
the past they had danced together, his arm 
holding her tight, his eyes upon her lovingly, 
her glance seeking his to let him know the hap- 
piness that was in her heart! But this time it 
was not the same. He was smiling, that 
charming, fascinating smile, and she smiled 
back; he danced as well as he had ever danced; 
and yet the touch of his arm, the closeness of 
his smile did not bring excitement and joy to 
her. She felt dead inside—dead, as if all her 
feelings were withered away. 

When the music stopped, she was glad. 
They strolled out on the wide piazza together, 





and she listened to his account of his work and | 


his life in New York, but she did not really 
seem to care whether he was getting on or not, 
or whether he was running around with other 
girls or not. When the next dance started, she 
hoped that he would go—she wanted to be 


alone—but he did not. He lingered by her side, 


smiling upon her while the other couples 
flocked inside. 

The moon was shining down upon the rolling 
country and the smooth greens of the golf 
course. Tom’s arm slipped into hers. Gently 
he drew her away from the moonlight into 
the shadow. 

‘“Ermy, what’s the matter?” he whispered, 
his eyes peering into hers, his face very close. 
“Don’t you like me any more?” 

[rminie gasped. “Oh, Tom! 
Her voice died away. 

His arm tightened around her. Over his face 
came a smile, a little, pleasant, triumphant 
smile. He bent to kiss her. 

But Erminie sprang out of his arms and 
shoved him away. ‘No! No!” she cried. 

“Why, Ermy!” For a moment he stared at 
her, then again he smiled..““Why, Ermy, 
darling, what’s the matter?” 

Erminie was breathing hard. “Please, 
please go away! I don’t want you to kiss me! 
I’m not engaged to you any more, and you 
needn’t think that just because I—loved you 
once—that you—that I—”’ She stood rigid 
by the piazza railing, her hands grasping 
it. 

She heard his steps walking away behind her, 
then she gave a deep sigh of relief and smiled 
up at the moon. It was as if a great burden 
had slipped from her shoulders. She was free! 
free from a terrible dream! Life lay once more 
in her own hands . . 


Tom!—” 


“HRMY,” Milt was at her elbow, “I’ve been 
looking everywhere for you.” Then see- 

ing her radiant face, ““What’s happened? You 
look as if you had been seeing visions!” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, smiling, “I’ve just 
laid a ghost.’ 

“Oh!” Their eyes met. “I’m glad!” 

“So am I!” 

There was a silence. 

“Do you want to go in and dance, or shall 
we sit out here and talk?” 

“Let’s stay out here.” 

He drew up a chair for her, and then, perching 
himself on the railing, he leaned toward her. 

“Ermy,” he began, “I guess you know what 
I’m going to say—I guess you know I love 


| been waiting for a chance—waiting for you— 


Ermy—” 
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ce True Alabastine colors—- 


direct from Nature’s pal- 
ette—will add beauty, hospi-. 
tality and comfort to your homie. 
There is scarcely a tint or color 
harmony vour rugs and furnish- 
ings require, which cannot be re- 
produced by using Alabastine on 
your walls. The simple combin- 
ing in varying proportions of 
regular Alabastine tints will pro- 
duce any color effect desired. 


Miss Ruby Brandon, in charge - 
of our “Home Betterment” de- 
partment, will be glad to advise 
you upon any question on inte- 
rior decorating. 





‘Instead of Kalsomine 
or Wall Paper 


Alabastine is a high-grade, sani- 
tary water color for interior sur- 
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raised figures, and contains no 
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colors which intermix to make 
many shades—mixed with either 
cold or warm water—and is so 
uniformly satisfactory that you 
may apply it yourself when deco- 
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in powdered form—full direc- 
tions on every five-pound pack- 
age. 


Write to Miss Brandon 

A staff of experienced decora- 
tors will help her solve your wall 
color problems. She will send you, 
without cost or obligation, our 
color chart, showing the latest 
mode in wall decoration. Ad- 
dress your letter ; 
to Miss Ruby 
Brandon, care 
of 
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For All Housecleaning 

HE light weight, depend- 


able Sweeper-Vac not only 
thoroughly cleans all grades of 
rugs—but, with its efficient at- 
tachments and exclusive Vac- 
Mop, cleans all furnishings and 
bare floors as well. 








SWEEP with this all-purpose cleaner 
which combines both accepted clean- 
ing principles, For dust, thread and 
imbedded dirt, it cleans by the ideal 
combination of gentle sweeping mo-' 
tor driven brush plus powerful suc- 
tion. If desired, turn the lever, and 
clean by powerful suction alone. 


|] VAC with the Sweeper-Vac attach- 
; ments, cleaning quickly and easily 
mattresses, out-of-reach places, and 
all furnishings. 

~ MOP with the Vac-Mop, an exclusive 
| feature of the Sweeper-Vac which 
suction cleans hardwood floors and 
~ linoleum. All dirt and lint are carried 
' by suction into a non-spill dust bag, 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. - 
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160 Fremont Street, Worcester, Mass. 
| Kindly send, without obligation, your book- 


let describing the two-in-one Sweeper-Vac 
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The Etching 
(Continued from page 20) 


“No, ’m not.” He looked sheepish. 

“Yes, you are. Now confess. I can see it.” 

She went up to him and kissed him as a 
mother kisses a favorite child when the child 
after some little fault is forgiven. Many a 
time before had just this occurred, and he had 
always been happy at the little reconciliation, 
delighted at her generosity of soul. But to- 


night he was not delighted. He was still angry. } 


She was treating him like a child. Scolding him 
for spending five shillings! After all, it was his 
money. 

“Tt’s a pretty good thing,” he murmured, 
picking up the etching carefully and placing it 
once more against the purple vase, “‘if I can’t 
spend five shillings without being hauled over 
the coals.” 

So astonished was she that she could only 
stare. Then she said, “Why, Billy, I believe 
you really are angry.” 

“Yes, I am,” he answered suddenly, turning 
round and looking at her. ‘“That’s a beautiful 
thing. A beautiful thing. What do you know 
about prints? Nothing at all. You just show 
your ignorance, that’s all.” 

“And what do you know about prints either, 
I should like to know?” she cried. 

“T know more than you do, anyway,” he 
answered, “if you say that’s only worth tup- 
pence.” 

It became a vulgar wrangle. They were both 
ashamed and suddenly ceased. They went 
into the sitting-room and sat silently. When 
they went to bed, they made it up. But she 
lay awake, wondering what had happened to 
him, and he lay awake seeing the thing through 
the darkness—the trees, the hill, the horseman. 
It were as though he were recomforting it. 


5 


I knew in the morning that he was 

different and would never again be the 
same man as last night. It was as though he 
had fallen quite suddenly in love with a 
woman. But he did not analyze it. He only 
determined that he would keep it all secret 
from Frances. 

Frances was instantly reassured. For so 
many years had she been able to manage him 
that it was not likely there should be any 
change now. He was the same old Billy. He 
would be always the same. And’she loved him. 
And despised him, too. 

Nevertheless, without knowing it, she did, 
through the next months, tighten the rein. 
Her dominance of him had been to her in- 
creasingly, during all these years, a luxurious 
pleasure. Every one fell in with it so com- 
pletely. All her friends and all his adopted 
something of the same attitude to him—‘‘poor 
dear old Billy.” Once, a number of years ago, 
a woman whom she knew but slightly had 
said to her, - 

“Vou know, you bully that husband of yours 
—and you'll be sorry one day.” 

Bully him! When she loved him as she did! 
She laughed at the woman and was careful 
not to see her again. 

Billy, as though he recognized how un- 
pleasant their little squabble had been, was 
now very sweet and submissive. He gave in 
to her about: everything. When her friends 
laughed at him, he laughed, too. Oh, indeed, 
yes! 

Meanwhile he pursued secretly his new pas- 
sion. His life was changed. He was happy as he 
had never been before. He bought six etchings 
—a Palmer, a Daubigny, a Legros, a Holla, a 
Strang, and an Appian. None of them very 
expensive. The Strang cost the most—five 
pounds. But then he had never spent any- 
thing on himself. Why should he not? There 
was plenty in the bank. Nevertheless he hid 
the six etchings and the Everdingin with them. 
He hid them in the bottom drawer of the 
wardrobe under his shirts. A poor place, but 
he had none better. He would go in for a 
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jor GS very Home 


HOSE fortunate folks who best under- 

stand the meaning of home, know that 

a stately ‘“‘Colonial’’ Clock is more than 
an article of fine furniture. They appreci- 
ate its personality —its historic lineage —its 
friendly dignity. They take keen delight in 
the soft music of its mellow chimes and in its 
never-varying dependability. They cher- 
ish it as one of the few truly permanent 
things that enter into home making. 


“Cclonial Clocks,’’ equipped with the finest 
movements manufactured at home and 
abroad, are available to every good home. 
A wide variety of beautiful models in each 
period style meet the needs of all types of 
homes from the most elaborate to the bun- 
galow or cozy apartment. Yet you will find 
that the price of the clock best suited to 
your home is surprisingly moderate. 


Send for this Book of Suggestions 


It illustrates and describes ‘‘Co- 
lonial’? Clocks in typical home 
surroundings. Free on request. 


COLONIAL MFG. CO. 
101 Colonial Avenue 
ZEELAND, MICH. 


World’s Largest Manu- 
facturers of Hall Clocks 
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stores the country over 
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Style book 


~springs most alluring hats 


Your eyes will literally shine with excitement 
when first you run thru this amazing book. 
Photograph after photograph of the most 
beautiful hats now showing in this country 
and abroad. Every hat is different, yet abso- 
lutely in correct style. Every onc.created by 
leading fashion artists recently back from 
Paris. A variety so astounding it is sure to 
include the very hat of your dreams. Every 
one carries the genuine Gage label supreme 
in the millinery world for the past 66 years. 
And best of all, every one within the reach 
of a normal income. You can see them in any 
millinery shop where Gage Assortment Hats 
or Gage Weekly Service Hats are shown. 
Send your name and address now, and we will 
mail you, without charge, the STYLE BOOK 
showing these alluring hats. 


Little Miss Gage 


offers her new story book, ‘Little 
Miss Gage at Home.”” Besides a 
delig’ tful story, it contains pice 
tures and descriptionsofthe very 
latest styles in hats for girls from 
4to 14. Sent with the style book 
described above. Write now, 
while there is still time to get 
both of these books. 


GAGE BROTHERS & CO. 
18 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
385 Madison Ave., NewYork City 














$425 will take you on a 
30-day Tour to Europe 


To ancient cities, famous museums and places 
where history was made. 30 days of delight- 
ful travel under experienced and competent 
guidance. This sum includes traveling, living 
and sightseeing expenses. 

Ona Gates. Tour you have all the advan- 
tages of a private tour combined with the 
benefits of over 30 years of travel experience. 
Let us send you our booklet T-3. OtherGates 
Tours from $425 to $1100 ranging from 30 to 
80 days are described in our booklet. Sailings 
from May to September. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London Paris 


Rome 





Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 


$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 





Invitations, Announcements, Ete. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
100 hand-engraved. including 
two sets of envelopes, $13.50, 


s 
Wedding or 100 Imitation Engraved, 


$5.00. 100 Visiting Cards. $1.00. Write for samples. 
G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1074 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Etching 


quarter of an hour, when Frances was engaged 
elsewhere, and look at them. He also bought 
five or six books and read them with great 
attention. He subscribed to the Print Col- 
lector’s Quarterly and hid also those numbers. 

In the back of Frances’ mind the little dis- 
pute remained. She would chaff him now, 
quite often, about being an artist. She told 
other people, the Burnses and the Whimbleys, 
“Billy’s taken up art... ” and they all 
laughed. 

In her heart she was not quite comfortable. 


HE trouble of a passion is that it does not 

stay where it should. It mounts and mounts, 
especially when it is starved. Had Billy been 
a millionaire and able to wander into Col- 
naghi’s and request them to find for him a per- 
fect Whistler “Venetian set,” and all the green 
paper Méryons in Europe, his passion might 
have flagged—-which is one reason, perhaps, 
why millionaires are not, as a rule, happy 
people. But he held himself in for a long while, 
had only his seven, and so his passion fed on 
starvation. 

But it was more than that. Here was some- 
thing for which all his life he had been waiting, 
as the one man waits for the one woman. He 
had not known it, but it was so. The love of 
these things, their personality, the intimacy 
that he had with them, put him in touch with 
so much other beauty. He paid secret visits 
to the National Gallery, to the Tate, to the 
Wallace Collection. All these years had he 
been in London, and how seldom had he been 
in these places! 


He longed for the country—his cottage, his. 


garden view, his rising hill and shining stream 
—so passionately that once at night when he 
was lying in bed and the room was dark, he 
stared in front of him, and it all suddenly arose 
there in its quiet and beauty, as though he had 
it in his hand. 

The six or seven books that he had bought 
had in them many pictures, and soon he felt 
that some of these lovely things were really 
his—“‘The Spinning Women” of Ostade with 
the bird cage and the sleeping pig; the Méryon 
“Morgue” with its tier upon tier of watching 
windows; Corot’s lovely “Souvenir d’Italie” 
with its shimmer of light and color; Whistler’s 
“Rotherhithe,” so strong and so delicate; best 
of all, perhaps, Van Dyck’s ‘‘Van Noort,” the 
living, questing, animal spiritual comrade; 
these and many, many another. 

Then, as stage followed upon stage of ex- 
perience, he spent an hour or two every Satur- 
day afternoon in the British Museum Print 
Room. The luxury, the heavenly luxury, of 
these hours when the stillness settled all about 


/you and you had actually in your possession, 


the “Three Trees” and the “Notre Dame 
Y Abside,” and the Whistler “Little Mast.” 
When he must go, he stood up and for a 
moment had to pull himself together before he 
moved, shifting from the one world into the 
other. What drunken happiness . 

Frances for a time noticed nothing. She was 
so sure of him, of his absolute fidelity of body, 
soul, and spirit, that it must be something very 
serious that could disturb her. Then she won- 
dered. The Saturday afternoons troubled her. 
He was always late for tea now and gave her 
such absurd explanations—that he had missed 
a bus, been detained by an old friend, and so on. 
Then one night, lying awake, she heard him 
talk in his sleep: 

“Oh, you beauty! You beauty!” he cried. 

In the morning she laughed at her fear, but 
the fear grew. 

Then, on a day, she discovered in his drawer 
underneath the shirts the etchings, now ten in 
number. She drew them out, one after 
another, laid them upon the bed, looked at 
them curiously. 

He had a secret, then. Whatever else might 
be true or false, this was certain—he was keep- 
ing something from her; he had been keeping 
something from her for many months. And if 
he was keeping one secret, why not another? 








Dix-Make 
DAY DRESSES 


Offer Unusual Quality 
at a Moderate Price 


It is exceptional to find, 
in dresses that cost so little, 
such niceties of tailoring, 
such excellent fabrics, such 
distinctive styles as are al- 
ways found in DIX-MAKE 
Day Dresses. Conveniently 
deep front openings, extra 
fullness over hips and bust, 
absolutely accurate sizes. 

The styles speak for them- 
selves. Model No. 545 (illus- 
trated) features the modish 
three-tiered skirt, and is smart 
enough for any day occasion. 
Fashioned from Burton’s fine 
Striped Tissue Gingham, with 
collar and cuffs of imported 
Swiss permanent finish white 
Organdie. Colors: Blue, Green, 
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Too Foot-Tired 
to Go? 


JN ae you often too 

much in dread of 

- walking or standing to 

-seek recreation, pleasure 
and companionship? 
Generally the cause is feet 
abused by hars’ imoroper 
footwear. 


Give your feet the gentle sup- 
port of fine, soft leather, the 
_ freedom of easy, yielding soles, 
and they will go everywhere 
eagerly, youthfully, tirelessly. 
‘Indeed, you can have neat, 
trim, excellent style, with foot 
health and comfort, too. 
~ Martha Washington Shoes hold 
their shapeliness and they give 
you the utmost of wear. Styles 
_. for dress, for street, for house- 
: hold footsteps. Insist on seeing 
the name “Martha Washing- 
ton”’ on the sole or inside the 
shoe. 
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HOTELS, TEA ROOMS. 
UP TO *400 PER MO. 
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money, in d 
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About the things themselves she had no 
right to be angry, so unimportant were they, 
but they gave her the opportunity to exercise 
her loving tyranny. She lived him so much— 
and by how much more since these last days 
when she had begun to suspect him—that to 
see him bend to her, submit, to feel his com 
plete subjection and her security of him, was 
an unceasing joy. The more unhappy he was, 
the more she loved him, knowing that soon 
she would forgive him and load him up with 
her affection. She saw all the course of the 
affair stretch like a shining path before her. 

So when he came home, she, icily calm, 
took him into the bedroom. In her heart she 
was smiling. She showed him the etchings laid 
out upon the bed. 

A strange scene followed. He was unlike he 
had ever been. He was indifferent. He did not 
care that she should be angry. About what was 
she making all this fuss? It was true that he 
had bought these things and hidden them from 
her. He would have liked to hang them on the 
walls, but what was he to do? She had made 
such a silly fuss about that first one he had 
shown her that it was not likely that he would 
run the risk of such a scene again. 

He did not look at her while he was speaking, 
but moved his hands restlessly, as though he 
were waiting to protect the etchings against 
attack. 

His indifference aroused her to a passion. 
She scolded and berated him, seeking always 
to see rise in him tenderness for her and 
love and gratitude. The moment she saw 
those things, her rage would die. She looked 
in his eyes, expecting. But they did not come. 
He hid his head and muttered that the money 
was his own. Was he never to have any 
freedom? He was not a child. They had 
money in the bank, plenty of it. 

She flung away in a tempest of passion. 

Later—but on this occasion not until a day 
had passed—they were reconciled. They 
kissed, tears filled her eyes, and as her hands 
touched his well-loved body and her cheek 
rubbed against his, she adored him—as 
mother, as wife, as comrade. Nevertheless, 
five minutes later, she spoke to him sharply 
just to reassure herself that he was hers as he 
had always been. He answered her mildly 
enough, but she knew that he was not hers as 
he had always been. A new period in their 
married life had begun. 

Now she was always trying to bring him 
back to heel, and he was forever escaping her. 
It was the etchings that were responsible. How 
she hated them! 

She thought of them lying there, in the 
drawer, under his shirts. She wanted to say to 


| him—she knew that it was the wisest way— 
y: 


“Bring them out, Billy dear, let’s hang them 
on the walls. Tell me about them. 
share this new interest with you.” 

But she could not do this, partly because he 
had found this new excitement without her, 
and therefore she was jealous of it; partly be- 
ause she was afraid that if she encourage: him, 
he would spend much money upon them, 
partly because she felt herself no interest or 
pleasure in them. If she liked pictures at all, 
she liked pictures with color. Something gay. 
These were drab and dull. 

And then she had her pride. She must lead. 
Billy might rule in his bank, but outside that 
he must follow her. So she said nothing, and 
he said nothing, and she knew increasingly 
with every day that she was being deceived, 
and he knew that she knew. 


MORE and more in public did she laugh at 
Billy’s “love of art” —and more and more 
did the Burnses and Whimbleys laugh. Once 
she forced Billy to show. his “silly etchings” to 
Mr. and Mrs. Whimbley, and how they all 
laughed! In another place and under another 
influence they might have admired, knowing 
nothing about the things anyway, but they 
always followed Frances Gabriel’s lead. She 
was such a sensible woman. They followed her 
lead now. They laughed and laughed again. 
Billy smiled, but said very little. Then he went 
and put them carefully away in the drawer. 





I will | 
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For staircases— 


of course — it’s one of the hardest of hard- 
woods, And it is ideal in its ability to 
take and hold high finish enamel. 








For floors— 


baseboards — mouldings — window frames 
—doors—all interior trim, there is nothing 
that excels and few woods that equal 
birch. And birch is reasonably riced. 













For furniture— 


well, if you will look through the best 
furniture stores you will find many of 
their finest “‘sets’’ made of birch —first, 
because it is durable and second, because 
it is capable of finishing in such a variety 
of beautiful effects. 


If you are thinking of building, furnish- 
ing or remodeling a home, you should 
have the birch book that tells you all 
about birch advantages. We will send 
it TREE. It awaits your request. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
206 F. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Rats in the Cellar 
Mice in the Pantry 
Cockroaches in the Kitchen 


What can be more disagreeable 
than a home infested with pests? 
Destroy them with Stearns’ Electric 
Rat and Roach Paste, the standard 
exterminator for more than fortv- 
three years. 

Kall rats, mice, cockroaches, water- 
bugs or ants in a single night. Does 
not blow away; ready for use; bet- 
ter than traps. Directions in 15 lan- 
guages in every box. 

2 oz. size 35c. 15 oz. size, $1.50 
Money Back If It Fails 
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So Many Features 


You will find that the Porce-Namel 
you select combines beauty and conven- 


The graceful design, the “Laflat” 
top, the handy swinging seat, the par- 


ience. 

porcelain 
titioned cutlery drawer, the convenient metal flour 
bin and metal bread drawer, the snowy “Satin” 
finish, the dust-proof drawers, the sound construction 
throughout are the result of supplying the critical 
woman with the things she likes and needs. And there 
are 16 Porce-Namel Models. One of these 16 is the 
table for you—in size, style and in price. 


Convenience is the Result of 17 Features 
of Porce-Namel Excellence 
Porce-Namel is the outgrowth of a desire to find out 
what most women demand of a kitchen table. The 16 
Porce-Namel models meet these demands. The tables 
to be seen on your dealer’s floors combine the accumu- 
lated knowledge of many years’ experience. That is why 
Porce-Namel sales are mounting year by year, why so 
many thousands are today the happy spots of as many 
kitchens. Send for our booklet illustrating your Porce- 
Namel. 


MUTSCHLER BROS.CO. 
Ys IG 





Make Your Home Attractive 
Pictures, mounted or unmounted, 
will beautify every room. Use 
those dainty little 
Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Mirrors and Heavy Pictures use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 


10c pkts, S14 everywhere 


In Canada 15e. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KITCHEN APRONS 


New and original combination set of one dark 
and two light high-grade percale aprons, 
$1.35 per set. Express or money order. Post- 
age prepaid. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Reference, Dunn or _ Bradstreet. Agents 
wanted for our complete line. ; 


HOUSE DRESS APRON CO., Inc. 
19 Pearl Street Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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| mare of the last months should be over. 





The Etching 


And Frances, when the Whimbleys were 
gone, was ashamed and miserable and angry. 
Her hatred of the etchings was now a flame. 


6 


OW she did not know herself. It was 
always nag, nag, nag. She must be at him 
forever about every little thing, about his 
clothes, his punctuality, his unpunctuality, the 
things he wanted to do, the way he ate, the 
way he did not eat—everything. And always 
she hated herself for doing it, wondered sub- 
consciously at herself, saying to herself: 

“The moment he looks at me with that old 
look of love and eagerness and wanting to be 
forgiven . That moment, I must have 
that moment a 

But he did not want to be forgiven. He sub- 
mitted, he allowed her to lash him with her 
tongue, then to excuse him for faults that had 
never been committed, to make it up with him, 
to embrace him, then to lash him again 
But he did not ask to be forgiven. 

Then suddenly, one spring evening in a 
window in a Bond Street art shop, he saw 
Whistler’s “Balcony.” A beautiful impres- 
sion—he had by this time real knowledge— 
and cheap—one hundred and sixty pounds. 

No, but the price did not matter. It was the 
thing itself. He had seen it before in exhibi- 
tions, in the Leicester Gel2ries, at the British 
Museum, but this one was suddenly his—his 
absolutely, as it looked at him out of the 
window, alive, begging to be taken by him, 
lovely beyond analysis with its strong arches, 
its deep water, its dark, velvet-piled doorway, 
the gorgeous pageantry of the balcony. 

One hundred and sixty pounds. They could 
easily afford it. Only last week, when discuss- 
ing the possible purchase of a car, he had said: 

“Well, that means two hundred pounds 
more,” and Frances said: 

“Two hundred? What’s that? 
plenty in the bank.” 

They had. He had done very well, since the 
war, with his investments, and he had bought 
nothing—nothing really—for himself for years. 

He went in and purchased it. He returned 
home with it under his arm as though Paradise 
were shining on every side of him. 

In his happiness he thought to himself: ‘Tl 
show it to Frances right away, and insist that 
we frame it and put it up. If we do, it will 
make everything else look awful. Never mind. 
It’s time we changed the furniture a bit. Dll 
have it out with Frances. She’s bound to see 
how lovely this is. And so we’ll make it up. 
It has been terrible, these last months, all the 
quarreling . . .” 

He went home singing. He went straight 
into the sitting-room, where she was writing 
letters at the bright redwood table. 

He cried out in his happiest voice: ‘Here 
Frances—see what I’ve got! Something you'll 
like!” 

She turned, still sitting at the table. She 
had been missing him dreadfully all day, 
determining that when he came in she would 
be loving and kind to him, and all the night- 
And 
now, to her own amazement, she said in a hard, 
hostile voice, 

‘Well, what is it?” 

She could see his face fall. Reluctantly now 
he undid the parcel. He held it up, dark and 
rich in its gleaming, stiff mat. 

“Look” he cried. 

It was an etching. She could have struck 
him'‘in the face. It was as though he were 
deliberately taunting her. 

“Another of those beastly things!’ she said 
furiously. 

His anger rose at once. “If you can’t see 
that that’s beautiful, it’s just because you have 
no taste.” 

Shegotup. “How muchdid you give for it?” 
she asked, her heart thumping so terribly with 
love and anger that she could scarcely speak. 


We’ve got 


“A hundred and sixty pounds,” he answered, 


challenging. 
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Beautiful weg | TITLES 
x 


Richness of texture—appropriateness 
of color—the achievement of combinations 
that are exactly proper: These are among 
the advantages of Tiles for those parts of the 
house where decorative values must be con- 
sidered along with service. 


Tiles produce the most charming results. 
Their colors, shapes, sizes and finishes give 
the utmost freedom for expressing just the 
idea desired. 


Their permanence, and the ease with which 
they are kept in perfect condition, make them 
practical. Study the possibilities of Tiles for 
use in your home. 


Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
300 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Have You a Boy? 


If so then you are planning for his future suc- 
cess and happiness. You want him to make good 
for the same reason that Mrs. Joshua Richardson 
of Pennsylvania, the mother of one of the members 
of our’ Junior Leaders’ Business League, wants her 
boy to succeed too. This is her written opinion 
of the League and how it has helped her young 
son: 

“Gentlemen: Speaking of benefits derived from 
my son’s League membership since he joined last 
September, they are innumerable. 

The work has been not only profitable, but has 
taught him self-confidence, and the elements of 
good salesmanship which pave the foundation for 
a good business later in life. Two of the most 
important things he has learned are determina- 
tion, and politeness to all strangers, no matter 
how discourteous or quick-spoken they are to him 
when he approaches them. 

The grade promotions are very encouraging. A 
boy watches for The Cornerstone in which is his 
own written letter, his pieture and his name listed 
in the column of boys’ names of grade promotions 
of Regular, Progressive, Honor and Executive Mem- 
bers. Selling GOOD HOUSEKEEPING magazines 
teaches him to be a hustler and not afraid of work. 
All this training when taken at an early age is 
not to be forgotten in the boy’s business career of 
the future. 

The premiums which he obtains with Sale Credit 
Coupons are all of a high grade and the money 
credited to him in the Saving Fund encourages a 
bank account and a saving habit. Habits formed 
while children are young are not apt to leave 
them later in life. 


The League as an organization for boys is the 


best of its kind of which I know. It is for a fair 
and square deal every time, all for the interest 
and welfare of the boy, all to gain, nothing to 
lose. It was founded ‘to help ambitious boys suc- 
ceed.’ and it serves its purpose thoroughly and 
well. The business experience alone is worth much 
towards success. Suggestions to such a worthy 
boys’ League as this one would be entirely unnec- 
essary. Collectively speaking to you and to the 
boys— continued success and a Prosperous New 
ear. 


If you will simply send us the name and address 
of your boy—or some other youngster between 10 


and 15 years of age—we’ll tell him just how to 
join the League and how to make good. 


Junior Leaders’ Business League 


International Magazine Company, 


119 West 40th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 








The secret of this stew. 
The teasy, tang-y flavor’sfrom 
A Steero cube or two. 





FLAVOR hash, stew, or 
gravy with a STEERO 
bouillon cube. The spicy 
richness is an invitation to 
the appetite. Always ready 
—always delicious—hot 
STEERO bouillon can be 
made in a minute. Just drop 
a STEERO bouillon cube 
into a cup and add boiling 
water. Hot STEERO Stil. 
lon is just the thing for lunch, 
tea or dinner—and for the 
between-meals snack. 





Send Zo i STEERO bouillon cube 
samples and sixty-four-page cook book 





276 William Street, New Y 
‘Distributors for 


Schieffelin & Co.. 





American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


STEERO 


Reg US Pat! Off, 


BOUILLON 
CUBES 


Patented Oct. 31.1911 


Sh!-No one will ever guess 





EARN MONEY TUNE ON Se Vea ee) yi 


Easy, fascinating, spare-time work coloring and selling 
our greeting cards and folders. 1924 Birthday, Tally 
end Place Cards and Every Day Line ready. Exclusive 
. Write NOW for illustrated book, ‘Pleasant ¥ 
Pages.’’ Gives full instructions how to color, how to 
sell. Or send $1.00 for Trial Box containing assortment 
sample cards, instruction book, brushes and colors. 
Sella for $3 to $4 when colored. 


Little Art Shop, 1448 You St., Wash., D. C. 








9 £0), 1 = Become More Efficient 


through coursesin Mathematics, 
History, English, Chemistry, 
Psychology, jucation, si- 
mess and 35 other subjects which the University 
= by mail. They command credit toward a 

ior degree and may be begun at any time. 


The Aniversity of ae 


Ellis Hall 












‘“*A hundred and sixty pounds?” 

S eS. 

“A hundred and sixty!—” 

“All right,” he answered roughly. 
don’t like it, you can lump it.” 

He left it lying on the table while he went 
out, brushing past her, to go into the bedroom 
to wash his hands. 

He touched her as he passed, and that touch 
inflamed her from head to foot. With one 
movement she was at the table, then had the 
Whistler in her hands, then had torn it, again 
and again and again, into a hundred pieces. 
As soon as it was done and the pieces had 
fluttered to the floor, she felt sick, sick with a 
ghastly, trembling anxiety. What had she 
done and why had she done it? What did she 
care about the etching or any of the etchings? 
What did they matter to her? It was Billy 
who mattered. Billy whom she loved with 
every atom of her body, soul, and spirit. 

She could not move. She stood there, her 
knees trembling. 

He camein. He walked to the table. In the 
first instant he did not realize. ‘What—!” 
he cniéds “What—!” 

Then he was on his knees, fingering the frag- 
ments. Then, on his feet, he faced her with 
hatred in his eyes. He was going to strike 
her, then he stepped right back to the window. 

“Vou’re mad,” he said. ‘Mad! That’s 
what you are. I’ve known it for months. 
You’ve killed that. It never did you any 
harm. It’s murder By God, I'll not be 
with you in the house another five minutes. 
You’re a murderess, that’s what you are!” 

She broke out then, crying, pleading, 
supplicating. He did not listen to her. He 
went out. She heard the bedroom door close. 
She waited. A kind of paralysis held her. She 
could neither move nor speak. Ten minutes 
later she heard the bedroom door open and the 
hall door close. 

Then, crying out, she ran, opened the door, 
looked at the lift, the gray, descending stairs. 
The place was quiet as a well. 


“Tf you 


é 


I NEVER came back. 
to. He simply wondered how it was that 
he had stood her so long and why it was that 


he had never.discovered that he did not really | 
He took a charming cottage in the | 


love her. 
country,made a beautiful collection of etchings, 
grew fat, bullied his servants in an amiable 
kind of way, and was immensely happy. 

She wrote again and again, imploring him to 
return. Then she tried to see him. She never 
did. He gave her a generous allowance. 

She made the best of her life, but missed him 
always. She longed for him sometimes so that 
it was like appendicitis or even a cancer. She 
will love him to the day of her death. 

And why did he leave her? She can’t think. 
She can’t understand it at all. Some silly 
little quarrel about a drawing or a print. 

All about nothing. 


Chamber Music 


(Continued from page 88) 


recitals, is recorded as taking part in a quartet 
at the old Astor House. 

Nor was New York the only city where 
chamber music commenced to flourish. It 
might be expected that a city of so much re- 
finement and culture as Boston would not be 
backward in sucha matter. And soit was that 
one of the oldest organizations of the kind in 
the country was the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, of Boston, established in 1840, which 
had an existence extending considerably over 
half a century. 

Coming to more recent times, prominent 
among the chamber music associations of this 
country was the far-famed Kneisel Quartet, 
established in 1885 by Franz Kneisel, who 
fortunately still lives and labors in the field he 
cultivated with so much distinction. That 


{quartet passed out of existence in 1917, and 


And it’s worth two hundred at least.” | 








He did not want 











"The “FRIENDLY” 
DISHWASHER 


Ends the drudgery of dishwashing 


ADAPTER— 1 ! 
FITS ANY FAUCET i 
! 


| VALVE CONTROL # 
| FOR HOT SUDS 
OR CLEAR WATERY 


You Dislike Washing Dishes! 
Avoid “‘ Dishwater hands’’! 
The “FRIENDLY” DISHWASHER washes 


and sterilizes the dishes without the dishwater 
coming in contact with the hands. 


A turn of the indicator to “Soap,’’ you have a 
hot suds spray—a reverse uns you have clear 
hot water. Your disagreea ble three-times-a-day 
drudgery of washing dishes is eliminated. 


Materials and workmanship are of highest order. 
With patented adapter, fits any faucet. All 
metal parts are nick No moving 
parts, no electricity, no noise. ssembled 
ready to use, with specially co ucted dish 
drainer, mop and adjustable brush for pots and 
pans. Simple to use; guaranteed all we claim or 
money back. Price complete, $17.50, delivered. 
Circular free. (Please oe dealer’s name), 


WRITE TOD: AY. Dept. / 


THE RED STAR ‘MFG. co. 


Successors to The Friendly Service Co. 


97 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ws Pure : Grose 


This sign 


shows the way 
to Health and Happiness 


Look for it at your favorite soda 
fountain. It indicates the sparkling 
juice of rich Concords, the happiness 
of summer crowned with October 
joy. Welch's Grape Juice is the 
best a man can ask. 

Welch's straight, 10c; or a larger 
drink, Welch’s with plain or car- 
bonated water, 10c 


“Welch's 


Grape Wice 


Abange ‘Drink » 





(The signs point the 
same way, on page °#/) 
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—as well as a mixing bowl and a 
beautiful table accessory. 









A tes ST pour in vinegar to the line 
marked, vinegar; oil to the line 
marked, oil; add a pinch of salt; a 
dash of pepper; shake — and you 
have a perfect French dressing 
which will stay fresh until the last 
drop is used. 


HAWKES 


CRYSTAL MIXING BOTTLE 


FOR FRENCH DRESSING 
Patented, October 6, 1914 


















made of luminous crystal, proportioned 
perfectly and decorated with satin engrav- 
ing. Many exquisite patterns. Ask your 
jeweler to see them. If there is no Hawkes 
jeweler in your community, write us, and 
we will see that you are supplied. Price, 
$3.00 and up. 


T. G. HAWKES & COMPANY 
Corning, N. Y. 













FREE — Booklet of Gifts showing other 
articles of Hawkes Crystal. Each is de- 
signed withrareingenuity and consummate 
good taste. 


Street and No........0.---. 





City andiState..c.4,:.4. 


Jeweler’s Name 


Po Poesercoessceosevregseosesore 
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—— ns 
Absolutely Pure 
imported 


‘POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Makes the most delicious 
mayonnaise and French 
dressing 












200 popular size sheets and 100 envelopes to match, 
fine white Hammermill bond. Name and address only 
(not exceeding 4 lines) printed in blue at top in center 
of sheets and on envelope flap. Attach a dollar bill or 

your check to this ad with your name and address plainly written 
+5 on separate sheet and delivery of stationery will be made 
in /0 days alter receipt of order, Address Desk “}H" 


Stationery Dept.elegraph Ptg. Co,Harrisburg 












.Pa. 
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Chamber Music 


after its dissolution the Letz Quartet took its 
place, and is still one of the recognized chamber 
music organizations of this country. 

But the finest of all string quartets, or of any 
other chamber music societies established here 
or probably anywhere else, is the Flonzaley 
Quartet. Its name has become synonymous 
with all that is noblest and most dignified in 
the branch of the divine art it practises. In it 
we have the summit and almost, it may be said, 
the apotheosis of chamber music. Anything 
more perfect in its way it is almost impossible 
to conceive, nor does the writer, who has been 
a devout music lover and follower of the art in 
England and Europe as well as in America, 
recall anything quite so good, and he is far 
from unmindful of Joachim’s famous quartet 
and the admirable London String Quartet, 
which has recently won many laurels in this 
country. 

How It Began 


Like many other chamber musical organiza- 
tions of the kind, the Flonzaley Quartet owes 
its origin to a wealthy and _ enthusiastic 
amateur of music, an American of French 
descent, the late Edward J. de Coppet of New 
York. It is just twenty years since Mr. de 
Coppet, who had for years been an ardent 
devotee of chamber music and had regularly 
given at his home informal evenings of ensemble 
music, conceived the idea of establishing a 
permanent quartet. It took form and shape 
while he was on his annual visit to Switzerland, 
where he had a summer villa on the Lake of 
Geneva. Here he met Mr. Pochon, the present 
second violin of the quartet and at that time 
an instructor at the Royal Conservatory, 
Brussels. 

Mr. de Coppet held musical gatherings at his 
Swiss villa similar to those at his New York 
residence, and was so delighted by Mr. 
Pochon’s playing that he induced him to 
come to America. Here the question of the 
quartet was thoroughly discussed. Mr. 
Pochon advised the formation of a quartet, 
each separate unit of which should be an 
artist of the first rank, and the members of 
which should be bound together by- profound 
sympathetic understanding and mutually high 
ideals. This, Mr. Pochon and Mr. de Coppet 
realized, would mean practically a sacrifice 
on the part of each artist of his personal am- 
bitions, while even the financial reward would 
be restricted. At the same time it meant an 
artistic unity which might prove irresistibly 
attractive to sincere and high-minded as well 
as accomplished musicians. 

Mr. de Coppet having promised to be the 
financial sponsor of the quartet and otherwise 
to stand behind it, Mr. Pochon set to work in 
the spring of 1903. He first sought the best 
advice possible in securing the right men. 
Among those he consulted were Joseph 
Joachim, Eugene Ysaye, César Thomson, 
Pablo Casals, and Jacques Thibaud, all of 
whom offered valuable suggestions. As a 
result, Adolf Betti, a professor at the Brussels 
Conservatory, relinquished his post to take 
that of first violin in the new quartet; Ugo 
Ara, a young Italian studying composition in 
Vienna and a fine player on the viola, also 
accepted the offer made him by Mr. Pochon, 
who was equally fortunate in securing the 
services of Iwan d’Archambeau, the brilliant 
Belgian ’cellist. 

The four musicians, who included Mr. 
Pochon as second violin, met at “‘Flonzaley,” 
Mr. de Coppet’s Swiss villa, and took the name 
by which they have become famous in the 
world of music. After sedulous practise they 
first made a short tour in Europe, and then 
came to America in the fall of 1904. At first 
they performed only for Mr. de Coppet and his 
friends, giving occasional concerts for charity, 
it being the founder’s idea that the quartet, of 
which he was the sole financial support, should 
play in public only for charitable purposes. 

In 1906, however, there came a change in the 
business relations between Mr. de Coppet and 
the quartet. It then became an independent 











HE Ace Potato Creamer does 
more than just mash the po- 


tatoes. It whips them into a 
smooth, fluffy condition at the 
same time, doing the job quicker 
and better and with less effort. 
Ask to see this new kitchen help, 
with the curved blades over each 
slit, a new patented feature. Also 
useful and efficient as a cake 
mixer or fruit crusher. 


At all good hardware, housefur- 
nishing and department stores. 
Or write direct. 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
PHILADELPHIA 


OTATO : CREAME 


“more than a masher” 












“Work? I’ve 
done the hard- 
est kind of work 6 
around here, 
but I don’t 
show any signs 
of wearing out 
or falling down 
on the job.’ 


W 1 TT CORRUGATED 
CANS*PAILS have a remarkable durability 


that is above the average. Day in and day out they with- 
stand the severest abuse. — 


Water tight seams and close fitting lids give absolute 
sanitation. 

Make sure that it is a WITT before you buy. There is a 
type and size for your 
requirements. 







The Witt 


Cornice Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





THE YELLOW LABEL 
MEANS ‘‘QUALITY” 


Complete Sets—or 
Individual Pieces 


For complete satisfaction buy your 


furniture the Leavens’ way. You 
select the bedroom set, breakfast 
set or individual pieces you prefer 
and have them finished or decorated 
in accordance with your personal 
taste, thus attaining perfect har- 
mony with surroundings. 


Leavens Furniture—both Deco- 

rated and Colonial—is noted for 

its beautiful simplicity of design 

and its unusual quality. Yet its 

cost is remarkably reasonable. 
Shipments made anywhere, carefully 
crated to insure safe delivery. 


Write for illustrations and complete 
information. 


William Leavens & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street 
Boston, Mass. 








The most unique cook book ever published. 
Contains tested recipes for Mexican dishes that 
are pleasing, novel and easy to prepare. Attract- 
ive menus for luncheons and dinners with a 
blending of Mexican and American dishes that 
appeal to the American family. Just mail the! 
COUPON t0---- 

Gebhardt---San Antonio 


a 
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Gebhard?s Eagle Chili Powdera- 
-is made from selected genuine 
Mexican peppers---gives a pleasing 
and piquant flavor to meats, soups, 
fish, salads and salad dressings. At 
your grocers or full size bottle 


post-paid for 15¢. 
Gebhardt~-San Antonio, Texas 










and entirely self-supporting institution, travel- 
ing the length and breadth of the United 
States, touring in Great Britain and E urope, 
and gaining an ever-growing reputation for its 
consummate artistry, until it is now widely 
recognized as the finest string quartet in 
existence. The only change that has taken 
place since its foundation has been the sub- 
stitution of the distinguished French viola 
player, Louis Bailly, for Ugo Ara, who patriot- 
ically offered his services to his country In 1917, 
when the world war was at its height. 

In March, 1913, the Flonzaley Quartet 
celebrated its one thousandth performance. 
When the writer asked Mr. Loudon Charlton, 
the business manager of the organization, the 
total number of performances it had now 
given, he said that the two thousandth had 
been passed. We purposely refer to the quartet 
as “it,” because that pronoun suggests its 
perfect impersonality and homogeneity. The 
value of its educational work should be stressed, 
and may be judged from the fact that not only 
does it give performances all over the country, 
thus spreading its cultural influence far and 
wide, but it also plays in leading educational 
institutions. While it performs works from 
the standard or classical repertoire, it includes 
those by modern composers in its programs in 
the larger centers of musical culture. 

Commencing a few years ago with Debussy, 
Ravel, D’Indy, and Magnard, who were then 
regarded as foremost in the modern movement, 
it has progressed through Paul Vidal, 
Bourgault-Decoudray, and Paul Roussel, the 
gallant young French soldier who disappeared 
at Verdun and left unfinished the beautiful 
quartet which the Flonzaley organization 
played for the first time in 1919. And three 
years before that, greatly daring, it had played 
a quartet by that arch-modernist Schoenberg, 
of which work Mr. de Coppet dispassionately 
remarked at the time that, while the majority 
disliked it, there was a fair-sized minority 
which seemed to realize that in it there were 
elements of greatness. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the change of musical taste from 1886, when 
Mr. de Coppet commenced the delightful 
private musicales which ultimately led to the 
formation of the Flonzaley Quartet, a change 
which is perfectly reflected in the programs. 
In the beginning we note names now seldom 
seen on any program, such as Bargiel, Gold- 
smith, Onslow, Reinecke, Rheinberger, and 
Rubinstein. Toward the end we find Debussy, 
Ravel, Reger, Bloch, Schoenberg, and Strav- 
insky, while underneath what one writer has 
called such “surface changes” flows the steady 
stream of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, and Brahms. 


Range of Repertoire 


The Flonzaley Quartet has: been thoroughly 
eclectic and catholic, for it has given the works 
of many other composers, as, for instance, 


Franck, Smetana, Raff, Tschaikowsky, 
Dvorak, Borodin, Chausson, Glazounov, 
Gliére, Tanaiev, Leclair, D’Albert, Dohnanyi, 
Kodaly, Lekeu, Moor, Magnard, Griffes, 
Loeffler, Lalo, Szgambati, Zemlinski, and 
others. As for the quality of their playing, it 


is worth while to recall the opinion of such an 
excellent judge and fine phrase-maker as the 
late James Huneker, who had many generous 
enthusiasms which certain modern writers of 
musical criticism would do well to emulate. 
Of a concert given in 1917 by the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Huneker wrote: “The Flonzaley 
Quartet made beautiful sounds last night. 
They play more like angels than men . 
After the rumble-bumble and _ grating 
machinery of grand opera, the playing of this 
unique organization is like seeing a sudden shy 
violet in a gloomy wood. The tonal balance, 
which is almost miraculous—one in four and 
four in one—the exquisite purity of the intona- 
tion and the resultant euphony, these qualities 
would be rare enough; but when is added 
commanding musical intelligence, more, a 
divination of the composer’s innermost 
meanings, then you ask: ‘Is there a second 
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Moisture Proof 


The HERRICK brings freedom from worry 
about food spoilage. Moisture cannot form in 
a well-iced HERRICK. Its constant cold air 
circulation prevents odors, taint or decay. It 
is easy to clean and inexpensive to ice. 


HERRICK OUTSIDE ICING permits regu- 
lar icing without bothering 
the housekeeper and with- 
out “tracking up” thekitchen 
floor. It affords iceless refrig- 
eration in cool weather. The 
HERRICK Water Cooler at- 
tachment provides ice water 
—untouched by ice—at the 
turn of a faucet. Connects with 
your regular water supply. 





HERRICK 
Outside Icing 
for convenience 

and economy 


Send for free booklet, 
‘Getting the Most 
from Your Refrigerator” 


‘| HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
144 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


“Food keeps BEST in the™ 


| HERRICK. 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS ” 





Wedgewood Cups 
FOR pee ra 


Fiber cups of Wedgewood design, 
* tumbler-size,with lids, Mostsan- 
itary and convenient for preserv- 
ing. Light and non-breakable. 
Stand hot and coldliquids. High- 
ly attractive for table service. 
Useful as containers for salads 
for picnics. Package of twelve, 
postpaid, $.60. Ask for No. 4420. 
¢ This is just one of the many 
unique PohlsonGifts. 
Send for catalog fea- 
turing Shower_ Gifts 
and Bridge Prizes, 
Baby Belongings and Y 
Household utilities. 
IT IS FREE 


POHLSON 
GIFT SHOPS 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE 















































N buying Berkey & Gay Furniture, 

you will be sure of these qualities —an A 
authenticity of design, a structural cor- Icy 
rectness, and an artistry thoroughly in 
accoru with the woods used. It is the 
sort of furniture that one buys for per- 
manency, to be admired and cherished | 
through long years of friendly association. | 











This Shop Mark 


is inset in every Berkey & 
Gay production. It is the cus- 
tomer’s protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after 





Berkey & Gay Dining Room Suites 
are available at prices ranging from 
$350 to $5,000 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY. 
GRAND RAPIDS 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 Wese 40th Street 
(Admittance. by letter from your merchant or decorator) 
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Chamber Music 


string quartet like the Flonzaleys?’ and echo— 
an Irish echo—answers, ‘Not yet.’ ”’ 

Something remains to be said of the growing 
taste in this country for chamber music. This 
has not only been largely deveioped by the 
tours of the Flonzaley Quartet, but also by the 
ever increasing dissemination of records of 
pieces played by it. The records are also a 
means of education for other quartets which are 
being formed throughout the country, as they 
reproduce the delicate nuances and exquisite 
artistry for which the Flonzaley Quartet has 
become’ famous. 

There are many other chamber music 
organizations throughout the country which 
are doing a fine work. There is the Elschuco 
Trio, which originated-from Mrs. Coolidge’s 
Pittsfield enterprise; also the Zoellner Quartet, 
now established in Los Angeles. From the 
latter city and San Francisco, where exists a 
splendid chamber music society, one hears of 
much progress in the direction of chamber 
music; in fact, there would seem to be a real 
musical renaissance in the Far West. Phila- 
delphia, one of America’s greatest centers of 
musical culture, has a quartet from the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, headed by 
the brillant and erudite Dr. Thaddeus Rich; 
while Chicago, another great musical center, 
Detroit, also St. Louis, Cleveland, Minneapolis 
(which now has the old established Ver- 
brugghen Quartet), and many other cities are 
doing similarly fine work. . 

Finally, for the past three years, that im- 
mensely active organization, the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, has been giving 
special attention to chamber music, with a 
view to increasing its understanding and ap- 
preciation. In 1921-22 a full course of study 
of chamber music for senior clubs was compiled 
by Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, director of the 
Educational Department, and Mrs. Caroline 
Harter Williams, chairman of the Course of 
Study. In the same season a juvenile course 
based on study of instruments in the orchestra 
was established. Clubs presented concerts 
by the Norfleet Trio, who also offered a prize 
through the Federation for the best essay on 
chamber music by a member of a junior club. 
The Federation has this year formed a National 
Committee on Chamber Music, with Mr. 
Burnett C. Tuthill, of Cincinnati, as Chair- 
man. [ach state will appoint a chamber 
music chairman to work with Mr. Tuthill 
toward securing publication and performance 
of chamber music by American composers. 

Enough has been written to show that the 
chamber music movement is growing all over 
the United States, and that the beautiful work 
commenced by Mr. de Coppet when he founded 
the Flonzaley Quartet has come to fruition. 


Broiling and Broilers 
(Continued from page 85) 


usual distance from the flame on one of the 
oven racks, if the broiler rack will not rest 
on the side slides. When the meat is ready 
to be turned, have a fork on the serving platter 
and, holding the platter under the meat, draw 
both out together, then rest the platter on the 
door of the oven while you turn the meat, or 
support the rack by holding the platter close 
up to it. In this way you will prevent grease 
from dripping on the range. If, not having 
taken precautions, a fire should occur, turn 
off the fuel supply, close the oven door, and let 
the fire burn out. Do not become alarmed, 
for the most damage it will do will be to 
blacken the oven and smoke up the kitchen, 
which we can say from experience is extremely 
disagreeable. If the range is not connected to 
a flue and you can shut off any air supply to 
the oven, the fire will die out more quickly. 
However, if you have a flue connection, the 
fumes will go up the chimney and thus protect 
you and the room. We urge you then, if pos- 
sible, to connect your range to a flue. 





When You Have Left 


OW voices... meaning nods. . .well- 
bred eyes observing more than they 

are willing to betray ... what a silent 
drama of admiration or disapproval is 
played when you have left the room. 


Every hostess knows how subtle is 
the difference between dullness and 
charm in interior decoration. Occasion- 
ally pretending that she is a stranger in 
her own home, she scrutinizes every 
room with candid eyes to detect any 
unloveliness that mars the whole home 
picture. 


Then she proceeds tastefully and 
inexpensively to restore, enliven and 
protect the floors, furniture and walls 
with paint, varnish or enamel. 
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DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO.,, Inc. 
Founded 1754 


DEVOE 


Paint and Varnish Products 


“se 
THE OLDEST, MOST COMPLETE AND 
HIGHEST QUALITY LINE IN AMERICA”’ 


the Room 


Brighten and beautify every corner 
of your home with Devoe Paint and 
Varnish Products. Follow in the foot- 
steps of five generations who have found 
in Devoe all the beauty and protection 
they could get from any other product 
... plusan extra durability and an extra 
smartness of effect. 


This Coupon is WORTH 40 CENTS 
Use It To-day 


Fill out this coupon and present ittoany Devoe Agent within 
30 days. He is authorized to give you FREE a 40 cent can of 
any Devoe Paint and Varnish Product you want, or a reduc- 
tion of 40centsonalargercan. If youdonot knowthe name 
of the Devoe Agent notify us. 


Your Name 


Devoe Agent’s Name 


Your Dealer’s Name 
One coupon toa person. To be used by adults only. 
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Wanelne Kitchens 
of HEINZ’ 


OMELIKE! That’s the 

word. That just describes 

them. Thousands and thou- 

sands of housewives have 

inspected them, and all have 

felt this thrill of recognition, They look 

like places where good things to eat are 

being made, They are full of tempting 

odors. They are white and clean and well 

cared for. The sunshine lies across the 

floors. The Heinz girls are busy and neat 

and cheerful. It is a domestic picture 

that warms the heart of every woma 

with a spark of housekeeping instin 
And that is one thing we have striven 

for—these homelike surroundings, this 

domestic spirit. Big and efficient as the 

kitchens of a nation must be, we have 

escaped the factory atmosphere. We do 

not manufacture. We cook and bake as 

nearly as we can like a capable hostess 

preparing delicious meals for favored s 

guests. Such is the attitude of all our 

employees—they too feel this friendly 

obligation to dispense good cheer. 
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EER PAR Best NZ 37 VARIETIES. How many do you know? 


1 Heinz Baked Beans with Pork ' 18 Heinz Strawberry Preserves 38 Heinz Manzanilla Olives 
and Tomato Sauce 19 Heinz Pineapple Preserves 39 Heinz Stuffed Olives 
2 Heinz Baked Beans without Tomato 20 Heinz Black Raspberry Preserves 40 Heinz Ripe Olives 
Sauce, with Pork—Boston Style 21 Heinz Blackberry Preserves 41 Heinz Pure Olive Oil 
3 Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce 22 Heinz Apple Butter 42 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 
without Meat— Vegetarian 23 Heinz Crab-Apple Jelly 43 Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 
4 Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 24 Heinz Currant Jelly 44 Heinz Chili Sauce 
5 Heinz Peanut Butter 25 Heinz Grape Jelly 45 Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 
6 Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 26 Heinz Quince Jelly 46 Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 
7 Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 27 Heinz Apple Jelly 47 Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 
8 Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 28 Heinz Dill Pickles 48 Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
9 Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 29 Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins 49 Heinz Prepared Mustard 
10 Heinz Cooked Macaroni 30 Heinz Preserved Sweet Gherkins 50 Heinz India Relish 
11 Heinz Mince Meat 31 Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed Pickles 51 Heinz Evaporated Horse-Radish 
12 Heinz Plum Pudding 32 Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 52 Heinz Salad Dressing 
13 Heinz Fig Pudding 33 Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins , 53 Heinz Mayonnaise 
14 Heinz Cherry Preserves 34 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 54 Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 
15 Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 55 Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 
16 Heinz Peach Preserves 36 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 56 Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 
17 Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 37 Heinz Queen Olives 57 Heinz Tarragon Vinegar 
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Will You Help Keep 
The LawP 


(Continued from page 73) 
Government could locate is now tied up to 
secure the payment of the fabulous income tax 
he dodged. When faced with exposure, he 
started bribing the jury, and chose, all unsus- 
pectingly, agents of the Government, who were 
consorting as bootleggers in his gang, to do the 
bribing. Although the community generally 
knew the character of his business, this man 
was so rich that he was almost accepted in 
respectable society, until a jury found him 
and his henchmen guilty of a revolting network 
of conspiracies. 


Such examples might be multiplied indefi- | 


nitely, but these illustrate how far-reaching 
and menacing to the forces of law and order 
the game of bootlegging is, and how it includes 
all the allied offenses against society that 
ingenious and criminal minds can devise; how 
it has an added alarming feature, distinguish- 
ing it from other lawless pursuits, of quickly 
amassed and fabulous wealth, to lend it a mas- 
querade of respectability. It is a serious crimi- 
nal problem. It menaces no less the authority 
and perpetuity of the Federal Government than 
it does that of the state and community. 
Under its cover flourish arson, bribery, rob- 
bery, and murder. So profitable has it become 
to enter into the business of distributing illicit 
liquors that there is springing up a crop of 
millionaires whose wealth, like that of pirates, 
is acquired by preying upon, instead of com- 
peting with legitimate business. Many men 
who leave the penitentiaries still criminal at 
heart, seeing the opportunity of becoming or- 
ganizers and aristocrats of the underworld, 
start bootlegging rather than return to other 
more hazardous criminal pursuits. 


Dodging the Income Tax 


If experience is a teacher, they maintain 
schools of crime. They pay no income tax 
and slip their wares in without paying the tariff 
imposed on imports. Most people have little 
idea how great is the injustice of merely the 
tax dodging by bootleggers. 

In a recent round-up, investigations of the 
Federal Government revealed that in the past 
three years one of these ring leaders of lawless- 
ness had derived such stupendous revenues 
from the illicit importation of liquor and other 
contraband that the income tax he should have 
paid the Government was $1,243,254.20; 
another one owed $301,816.09. Lesser fry in 
the organization had dodged taxes ranging from 
$53,000 to $245,000. ak 

Just for a moment consider what an im- 
mense amount of money had to be made for 
them to owe so much income tax. Do you 
think it is fair for the business of your family 
to be taxed to the breaking point to maintain 
the forces of law and order, while these denizens 
of the underworld flourish and pay no tax? 
If good people were not eagerly buying the 
wares of these men, no such illegal profits could 
be made. Marketing to their own lawless kind 
would furnish “lean pickin’s.” 

At this point in considering the facts, people 
usually break into two factions: One group 
shuts its eyes and starts “‘Couéing” platitudes 
about the great moral reform of prohibition, 
and the other insists that the extent of boot- 
legging proves we must modify the law and 
repeal the Amendment. Both positions are 
childish and fail to face actualities. 

As to the first, whether the Eighteenth 
Amendment was a good or a bad thing, it can 
never be enforced by offering up to it paeans 
of praise. It will amount to anything only to 
the extent Americans really recognize it as our 
national policy. To any one who loves his 
country that makes it sufficiently sacred. 

The other group also refuses to face facts. 
It classifies and deplores the symptoms of law- 
lessness, but fails to consider whether its 
methods are aggravating the disease. 

The Eighteenth Amendment will not be re- 
pealed. Itishere tostay. It was not hastily 
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ry woman's dream-~ 
1ow white kitcheu 


Why does a woman go straight to the kitchen 
when she enters a new house? Because it is to 
be the heart of her housekeeping—her own office 
and workshop, perhaps. 

Woman's right to more efficient and attractive 
equipment is no longer denied. The handicr 
kitchen cabinet, the cooler range, the utility and 
beauty of sparkling white Vollrath Enameled 
Ware are chief arnong these better things. 

The value of Vollrath Enamel goes much deeper 
than its lustrous surface. It has no seams or 
crevices to hold dirt and germs. Washes easily 
and quickly, free from stains and food odors. 
Then, too, it is triple-coated ware. There are three 
separate coatings and bakings with the highest 
grade enamel, to give it beauty and smoothness, 
There area hundred-odd Vollrath kitchen utensils. 
Many of them, such as the famous Vollrath butter 
dishes, refrigerator dishes and sink strainers, have 
special advantages you will appreciate the moment 
you see them. 

There is also a complete Vollrath outfit for baby’s 
bath and toilet, recommended by physicians for 
sanitary reasons. 

If any department or hardware store cannot show 
/ you Vollrath Ware, write us, naming the store. 
: The coupon brings two free booklets every 
housewife and mother should have. 


*THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 











































Free! 


“Come Into My & 
Kitchen” 
A manual of _ kitchen 
management by that 
famous culinary expert, 
Mrs. Christine Fredericks. 


“Baby’s Tub and Table” 


A mother’s handbook on 
the proper way to bathe 
a baby, and to prepare 
his food and drink. As 
approved by medical 
authorities. Mailed in a 
plain envelope. 







The Vollrath Company 
Dept. A, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Gentlemen—Send me, in a plain envelope, free coptes of 
“Baby's Tub and Table” and “Come Into My Kitchen. 
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11 The Beauty Spot | 
_ of Every Home 

| Every well appointed home should contain a 

| spinet desk. Beautiful, graceful and useful : 


spinet desks possess a charm that is not equaled 
by any other furnishing. 


[| Shaw Spinets—in sixty styles, sizes and pat- 
i terns—are typical of Grand Rapids wood- 
}1 workers’ best. craftsmanship. And so varied 

| that you may choose the spinet that exactly 


) | fits your needs. The price, too, will appeal if 
|| the spinet you buy is 
a Shaw. They are sold 
through retail stores, 
only. 


| Made in Grand Rapids 
i 


Send for our booklet il- 
lustrating a score of beau- 
tiful models. Write Dept. 
14 giving the name of 
your furniture dealer. 
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H. E. SHAW FURNITURE Co. 
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Wedding 


tationery' 
~ 7 HE Bride-to-be 


uses most exact- A 
ing care in selecting her ' f 
Wedding Invitations and fil: aa 
Announcements.Correctness ill\ 
is paramount in her estima- WY y 
tion; style and quality are her 

Every detail, even to the shaded letter- 
ings now in vogue, characterize 


Reliefagraf (SiSer,cits) 
stationery as correct, fashionable and all 
that can be desired. 


It is used instead of plate engraving and 
declared identical in appearance. You save 
considerable of the cost as no expensive 
plates areused. Recommended by foremost 
stationets everywhere. 

Send for FREE BOOKLET of Wedding 


forms and name of nearest dealer. 


gTURNER & PORTER, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Céleon Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
7 Models for All Needs 


| The COLSON Co. 


440 Cedar St., Elyria, O 
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Will You Help Keep 
The LawP 


put over. Desires had been rising in the hearts 
of the American people for fifty years for its 
declaration. As unexplainable and as inevit- 
able were these forces of thought that steadily 
mobilized to outlaw the liquor traffic, as those 
which combined to overthrow the slave traffic. 
Prior to the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, out of 2540 counties in the United 
States, all but 305 had declared themselves 
dry. That was the result of a slow growth 
through the county option movement. 

When the suggestion of repeal is presented 
to you, do you ever stop to consider that a 
majority in one House of only thirteen states 
could prevent it, or that thirty-three United 
States Senators or one hundred and forty-six 
Congressmen could block its submission to the 
States? 

Since, then, repeal is not likely, it is idle to 
waste words considering its efficacy as a cure 
for present conditions. Better hunt for a 
remedy closer at hand. Unless we wish to con- 
fess hypocrisy in our constitutional declara- 
tions, the only course we can safely pursue is 
one of respect, or repeal. And unless and until 
repeal is accomplished, loyal respect is the part 
of all fair-minded citizens. 

I imply no criticism of anti-prohibitionists 
who say that the way to bring about repeal is 
by enforcement, and who help enforce while ad- 
vocating repeal. If respect for the Eighteenth 
Amendment and its vigorous enforcement can 
cause its repeal, then I am for such repeal. 
But until the Constitution itself is changed, I 
am convinced that weakening the enforcement 
law, either by changing the alcohol percentage 
or by legalizing wines and beer, is nationally 
dangerous and legally unsound. 


The Matter of Percent 


Thirty-six States have established one-half of 
one percent of alcohol as the limit for bever- 
ages. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared that the same limit in the National 
Prohibition Act is legislation appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of the Amendment. 
That furnishes a pretty solid obstruction in 
both fact and law to any attempt at justifying 
a change in the limits of alcohol allowed by the 
Enforcement Act. 

Wines, denominated light, carry a high 
enough percentage of alcohol to be so plainly 
intoxicating as to come within the prohibition 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, so without 
changing the Constitution they could not be 
legalized. There probably is room for differ- 
ence of opinion whether two or three percent 
beer, if legalized, would offend the Constitu- 
tion, but restoration of three percent beer, 
without its saloon setting, adds very little to 
lighten the lives of those who pine for “the 
good old days.” 

Any attempt now to legalize light wines and 
beer is but an attractive quibble with the con- 
science of the nation, while the real underlying 
motive is to bring back the saloon and the 
whole liquor traffic. Ninety percent of all 
liquors sold over the open bar was beer. To 
bring it back, however innocent the program 
may sound, is to bring back the saloon. Not 
very many people want one hundred and 
seventy thousand saloons in our midst again. 

We hear much about the personal liberty of 
the working man. Sometimes it is well also 
to give a thought to the personal liberty of his 
wife and family. I don’t know why we should 
consider a man’s personal liberty lost because 
he spends more evenings with his children. 

“Bring back the Workman’s Beer” may be 
an attractive slogan, but even it, mildest of 
modification demands, is, granting for the sake 
of argument that it would be legal under the 
amendment, highly improbable of accomplish- 
ment, for forty-nine United States Senators 
can prevent it. That means men from only 
twenty-five states, and thirty-two states were 
dry before the nation was. — 








Until, therefore, there is a complete reversal | 
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To know the cheering stimu- 
lation that comes after a de- 
peceaioe day from a cup of tea 
ee y brewed—brew it'in a 

Il China Teapot. 

It was made first for those who 
know and appreciate good tea; 
decorated afterwards for those 
who know and appreciate beau- 
tiful china. At good stores near 
you. If you fail to find it easily, 
write us. 


Hall China Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Fire- 
proof Cooking China inthe World 


Dept. H. East Liverpool 
Ohio 


HALLS 
eA POTS 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 


SPECIAL 
15-DAY OFFER 


1800 
Selected~Tested 





Ogle 
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6th Edition-390 Pages 


CREOLE 
COOK BOOK 


Of Famous Southern Cookery, 


Including list of Menus, Seasonabie 
Foods, French Cooking Terms, 
Household Hints, ete. 
Waterproof cover 


eee Hoe Health De NE 


NEW ORLEANS, LA + 
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A comfort and convenience to 
housekeepers" in many ways. 
Saves time, space, stooping and 
bending. You can iron sitting 
down. Open, it stands in 35 in. 
space; 5 ft. 10 in. tall; gives 
40 FT. HANGING AREA, 
Use one or all 36 arms. IT 
ROLLS ANYWHERE. Dry or 
aic your elothes over register, 
by radiator or in sun. Keep 
in corner when not in use. 
Hard wood; can’t rust or stain. 
Lasts years). WRITE NOW 
u for folder—give dealer’s name. 


H. G. wooD MFG. CO., Dept. A-9, Dexter, Maine 






of policy in almost every state in the Union, 
any talk of a change in the policy of Federal 
laws relating to intoxicating liquors is idle. 
Modification of the Volstead Act, if attempted 
at all, will be made by its friends, who should 
and will amend it to carry heavier penalties for 
its evasion. 

Let us, then, face facts! We have a condi- 
tion of lawlessness, promoted to some extent 
by defiance to prohibition. To waver and 
“shilly-shally” in our position is to aggravate 
the condition. Therefore, the only honest, 
stiff-backboned, truly American attitude is 
that, whether we like it or don’t like it, we 
will give a fair chance to what our Govern- 
ment has set its face to accomplish. 

This nation has never announced a policy 
to the world and not gone through with it, and 
I do not believe we are going to begin that now. 


Where Prohibition Is Old 


In states where prohibition was established 
by law years ago, we find during its rout, the 
liquor traffic took three successive stages. 
First: that of a powerful foe to the law, emitting 
propaganda and grumbling a sullen defiance. 
During the first period it tried to maintain a 
stubborn respectability by claiming to cater to 
the best familes in the country. Second: it fell 
back into the subterranean rendezvous of 
crime, opium dens, and brothels, in cellars and 
alleys. During this stage, it made no claim to 
respectability. It just urged that it be restored 
to front streets because it would do less evil 
when clothed in the garments of a lawful busi- 
ness. Third: as a political or social factor, it 
gave a final expiring gasp. 
ganized existence is concerned, in several states 
where prohibition has been on the statute books 
for many years, the liquor traffic is in this last 
stage. I do not mean that drinking has en- 
tirely ceased or that no bartering of liquor 
occurs. But there are no more violations, pro- 
portionately, of the prohibition laws than there 
are of other laws. 

In states and cities that are liquor strong- 
holds, the Federal Government is struggling 
with the traffic in the first stage of rout. 

Until we reach a millenium not yet in sight, 
every law will be violated to some extent, but 
as the Eighteenth Amendment forces the bever- 
age liquor business into disorganization, serious 
argument, to the effect that examples of dis~ 


regard of the law furnish an excuse for aban- | 


doning it, will cease. 

In the meantime it is well to remember that 
disorder does not always mean disaster in gov- 
ernment orhomes. Sometimes it means house- 
cleaning. One of the chief virtues of the 
American people has been their willingness to 
shoulder the responsibilities of a change, when 
convinced of the advantage or righteousness 
of the end to be achieved. 

Surely no one seriously believed that this 
nation could houseclean itself of such a pile of 
discarded “rubbish” as 507 distilleries, with 
an annual output of 286,085,463 gallons of dis- 
tilled spirits of various kinds; 1217 breweries 
503 warehouses, containing 199,257,087 gal- 
lons of intoxicating liquors; and all the licen- 
tiousness of 177,790 open saloons, without hard 
work, and official and social disorder. 

Besides, all these properties must be scrapped 
or transformed, while at the same time com- 
bating the political influence exerted by the 
combined wealth of the liquor interests, and 
while struggling with an increased problem of 
smuggling over the borders of our country. Is 
there any one who would say that such a task 
could be performed without the earnest efforts 
of Uncle Sam’s whole official family, including 
the Government at Washington, all sworn offi- 
cers of every state, and the loyalty of all the 
“Babbitts” along the “Main Streets” of the 
nation? 


The roots of all good government lie in the | 


community, and prohibition will never be satis- 
factorily enforced by the Federal Government 
alone. Its judicial equipment for punishing 


violations is too meager, and the laws which | 
United States judges must enforce in addition | 


to the Prohibition Act are too many. During 


| 
As far as any or- 














“My Porch is the 
cosiest room in the house” 


FROM porch to “‘garden room” is the 
change that women can bring about 
in a day. Install Aerolux Ventilating 
Porch Shades and live in comfort this 
summer — rest, entertain or dine on 
your porch, secure in its cool seclusion. 


Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades have 
many exclusive features in addition totheir 
well known beauty—they cannot flap in 
the wind—they are easily hungand give full 
ventilation at all times. Ask for Aerolux, 


Ideal for sleeping porches, sun 


porches or living porches on 
city home or summer cottage. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2414 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis, 


AEROLUX 


VENTILATING 


_PORCH SHADES 


Free Book = 

“Better Parkes — 

We have published ~ 
in booklet form, a colin. 
tion of interesting porches - 
which we hope will prove 
very helpful. Write for 
your copy — Free. 
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Or Become a Tea Room Hostess or Executive— 
Liberal Earnings, Fascinating Work, 
Big Opportunities. 


WON DERFUL new field offers women earnings of $5,000 
and upwards ayearin a delightful, fascinating profes- 
sion. You can open a tea room of your own and make 
liberal profits, or manage one eee going. Opportunities 
everywhere for tea rooms, coffee shops, motor inns. Suc- 
cessful tea rooms started on as little as $50 capital. 
No previous experience ‘nécessary. We quickly train you, 
by mail, to start your tea room, or put you in touch with 
desi rable positions as manager, int r manager, hostess, 
table director, buyer or other executi1 
Hundreds of Lewis School anaes winning big carn- 
ings, fascinating work, quick success in this profitable 
new profession. You can qualify in spare time at home 
with the Lewis Tea Room Training Course, endorsed and 
used by leading, successful tea room operators. 
Write for Free Book “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT.’’ 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 


Dept. K-2412 Washington, D.C. 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director. 









assistc 


Brighten _— kitchen— 
ighten your work with 


A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 


Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship 
nearest suitable stock size, carriage collect, 
by freight or express, please specify which, 

Special price for tops larger than 24, 4% or 26x47 


Enamel |Products Co 


515 Eddy Rd., Cleveland, O 


Dropsin place over xr The 


old top like this 


In using advertisements see page 4 237 


THREE IN ONE OIL 
Pi 


REVENTS RUST 


There are no creaks or 
squeaks in this house to 
disturb its peaceful quiet. 
Door hinges and window 
pulleys work noiselessly ; 
doorknobs and locks turn 
easily; sewing machine 
and vacuum cleaner hum 
merrily— 

All because the house- 
: wife has learned the big 

things that a little 3-in-One will do. 


e 
3-in-One 
The High Quaiity Household Oil 


keeps all the household mechanisms run- 
ning smoothly. It penetrates quickly; 
lubricates perfectly. Greaseless, grit- 
less. Won’t gum or dry out. 
3-in-One is the most widely sold bottled 
oil in the world. Ask for it by name— 
3-in-One—and look for the Big Red 
One on the label. 

At all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 
8-oz. bottles; also in 3-oz. Handy Oil 


Cans, 

FREE— Generous sample of 
3-in-One and Dictionary 

illustrating and explaining seventy-nine 

uses in the home alone. Make your 

request on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 LE. William St. New York, N. Y. 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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CORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES 

A trying period rendered safe, comfortable, unnoticed. Write 

for free illustrated catalogue No.9. Berthe May,10E. 46 New York 
100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 


EDDING Including 2 envelopes for each. 


100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 
service write us for latest samples and correct 
forms. _100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25. 
Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Will You Help Keep 
The Law? 


the past fiscal year one hundred and twenty- 
eight judges handled a total of 78,189 cases in 
which the United States was a party. Fifty- 
eight percent of this number arose out of 
statutes relating to intoxicating liquor. 

Federal courts are staggering under the tre- 
mendous volume of business that has been 
added by the Eighteenth Amendment. Since 
it became effective they have disposed of 
102,684 prohibition cases. United States at- 
torneys are now obtaining convictions under 
the National Prohibition Act at the rate of 
about 4000 per month, but over 75 percent 
of them are local in character. That means 
that the police courts, county courts, or the 
state courts should prosecute and punish the 
offenders. 

The Eighteenth Amendment places concur- 
rent responsibility on state and nation to 
carry out its purpose. The state should pros- 
ecute the local violators,and the federal courts 
should be left with uncongested dockets so as 
to bring to speedy justice the criminal whose 
widespread operations present a national 
menace, in that he furnishes to the illicit liquor 
trade the wholesale sources of supply. The 
crux of legitimate criticism against prohibition 
enforcement is that Uncle Sam does not spend 
his time on bigger cases. 

Every agency at the command of the United 
States Government must be mobilized and co- 
ordinated to the apprehension and conviction 
of the smuggler who is slipping in immense 
quantities of liquor over our borders, and the 
dealer in so-called ‘‘non-beverage” liquors who 
diverts his alcohol into beverage channels; 
these are the two sources of wholesale supply. 
Instead, however, the Federal Government is 
carrying the burden of thousands of cases of 
local importance only. 

Women are partly to blame for this. They 
are prone to say when they hear of a home 
brewer or a blind pigger in their city: “What 
is the Federal Government going to do about 
this?” Instead, they should seek to find 
whether there is a city ordinance that covers 
the situation; next, whether the police force. is 
enforcing the ordinance. 

You have no right to say that prohibition is 
a failure if your own police wink at its disregard. 
You have no right to complain that the Federal 
Government does not punish offenders quickly 
enough, nor haye you a right to indulge in the 
complaint that it cannot be enforced, if your 
police courts are failing to jail the offenders in 
your own community. Because that duty is 
theirs, and there are enough decent people in 
every county and city, if they will get together, 
to make officials do their duty. 

The tendency on the part of individual citi- 





zens to evade a fair share of personal responsi- 
bility for policies of the Federal Government 
is alarming. A breakdown of respect for na- 
tional authority menaces American homes as 
gravely as if the police force of your city aban- 
doned its duties. 


Your Part in Enforcement 


You are a citizen of the United States as well 
as of your state. Your citizenship is dual; 
your responsibilities also are twofold. But: 

Do you know whether your city has an ordi- 
nance against the use of intoxicating liquor and 
the maintenance of saloons? 

Do you know whether your police depart- 
ment is honestly enforcing such ordinance? 

Do you know whether your state has an ade- 
quate prohibition law as vigorous as the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act? 

Do you know whether your state police, your 
sheriff, your county district attorneys, and 
your state and county courts are doing their 
share to enforce that law? 

Do you know who your state, county, and 
federal prohibition agents are? 

When you hear of a violation of the prohibi- 
tion law do you report it to your local agent? 





Then do you follow it up to see whether the 
evidence you have submitted is used? \ 
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ELECTRIC CLEANER 


You, too, will 
be delighted 
with the easy 
operation and 
versatility of 
The Torrington. 
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Nine Special 
Cleaning Attach- 
ments enable you 
to clean any- 
where, anytime 












Welcome The Torrington 
Demonstrator when he calls. 


‘THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 









General Offices: Factory: 
33 West 60th St., Torrington, 
New York City Connecticut 






The Torrington Electric Cleaner is dem- 
onstrated and sold everywhere. 
Torrington Service Shops are located 
in more than 10) leading citiesthrough. 

out the United States, 
Canadian Factory: 
Upper Bedford, Que. 
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. No mixing, no 
spreading, no muss. 

Rat Bis-Kit is ready 

hm touse. Sure death to 

2 Tats and mice. The 

quick, clean, easy 

, way. New tin pack- 

m age contains 18 ‘‘Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh. 

35c at all drug and general 

stores. 

THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 

Guarantee Coupon 

yn inevery package 

































COMFORT FOR ALL Sick or weil, user or attendant 
The Perfect Self Help Chair, pat, 

Adjusts to fit anyone, Suitable attachments for all wants. 
Weighs only 25 Ibs. Strong, attractive. A touch Propels 
it, Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
when a foot or hands are slightly usable, 
to desk or table, thru 25 in. 
rite 


Goes close 
door, turns in 30 in, 


S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y- 





. Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 
SHUTOUT CLUES 


COMPLETE INDEX WILL BE FOUND 
ON PAGE 4, 
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Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book’ 







without Doors 


es See 
On Approval ~Direct to User 


ae TTT CL Le 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country, Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Style shownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $13.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $10.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROV AL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 

Write for new catalog No. 28 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
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The clean, highly-refined oil 
for typewriters, sewing machines, 
radio equipment, bicycles, ¢ 
guns, ete. Lubricates, pre- 
\ vents rust. No color, 
stain orodor, Will not 
gum, Fine polish for 

lano cases, automo- 

iles, ete. Buy Nyoil 
of your dealer or write 


W. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 
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You 
too can 
eo have the 
} social and 
p business stand- 
3 ing that High 

School Graduates en- 
joy. You can complete 
our simplified but thor- 
ough High School Course at 
home inside of two years. Meets 
all requirements for entrance to 
: college and the leading professions. 
This and 36 other practical courses are 
descriked in our BIG FREED BOOK. Send 
for it today. @ A. S. 1924 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-437, Drexel Ave, & 58th St., Chicago 






































MAKE YOUR CHILD STAND CORRECTLY 


The REST RITE Under Waist gives perfect tree- 
dom in play, discourages stooping and slouching, 
gives poise. Endorsed by American Posture League. 
Strongly made of high grade percale. Sizes 2 to 12 
and large 12. If your dealer does not carry it, sent 
postpaid for $1.25 from 


JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
























Are you willing to testify as a citizen to facts 
that may be within your knowledge to prove 


the existence of a blind pig or other rendezvous. 


of lawlessness? 


Do you do your jury duty—even if it means” 


inconvenience? 

Do you vote at every election? 

Do you honestly study the character and fit- 
ness of the men who seek public office? 

Do you study the legislative and adminis- 
trative measures that are submitted on your 
ballots? 

Do you protest against clubs to which you 
belong serving liquor surreptitiously? 

Do you allow to be served in your home 
liquor that you did not acquire prior to Janu- 
ary, 1920? 

Do you indulge in the popular pastime of 
talking about “my bootlegger” and by such 
chatter increase his illicit patronage? 


What the Clubs Can Do 


A club I know decided to devote two days 
per month to studying actual conditions in 
civic affairs. The rumor had grown to city 
scandal that corruption was rife in the police 
courts and that no sentences were being pro- 
nounced upon men convicted of violating pro- 
hibition, narcotic, and prostitution laws. A 
committee was formed to find out whether such 
rumors were true. Different groups of women 
agreed to give up two afternoons per week 
usually spent in playing bridge, to sit regularly 
in the various courts, and then compare and 
compile reports. They were cheerful and pleas- 
ant to the judge whom they were observing, 
and made no secret of the purpose of their visit, 
but week after week the various members of 
that committee sat like fate before him. Ap- 
parently his reform was spectacular. Viola- 
tors of the prohibition law whom formerly he 
had released upon the imposition of a dollar 
fine, he now excoriated for defiance to the 
Constitution of their country! Some of the 
women were, however, still skeptical of such 
sudden zeal,and a sly member of the committee 
carried the investigation farther and found the 
“reformed” official had been issuing release 
slips later in the evening after sentencing vio- 
lators in open court in the presence of the com- 
mittee. Copies of these release slips were 
quietly made. The committee continued to 
hold its own counsel, and its members sat in 
the courtroom taking notes until they were 
thoroughly fortified with facts. Those facts 
defeated the judge at the next election. 

Attack should be made on methods, how- 
ever, not on men. The judge in the above 
story, though guilty of reprehensible conduct 
in public office, was a good husband and father, 
and in many respects a worthy citizen. His 
methods were just the result of a warped notion 
about political obligations. Some day poli- 
ticians will learn that the ‘‘best politics” is sin- 
cerity and straightforwardness in public office, 
and that even-handed dealing reaps a harvest 
at the polls. Women can hasten that day. 

Often, after a committee has collected in- 
formation and brings it back to the club, there 
result dissension and bickerings between the 
factions, created by an effort to do something 
with the report. Then it takes courage to go 
on, but we can not shun a duty merely because 
in the doing of it we may meet different views 
and possible opposition. No harm comes from 
opposition, providing leaders keep the contest 
above personalities and will concede to others 
the right to hold contrary convictions. 

To fly into’ hasty or baseless condemnation 
of public officials short-circuits any effort to 
promote official cleanliness; for there is no way 
that organizations of women can so quickly 
lose force, as by engaging in spectacular and 
futile outbursts in the name of civic reform. 
On the other hand, the group that will bide its 
time patiently, collect facts accurately, and 
then have the courage to disseminate and stand 
by those facts, without indulging in personali- 
ties, will become an invincible foe to the forces 
of lawlessness and community.corruption. 

But much labor, much patient effort must 
go into such an undertaking. I hope women 
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We Pay the Freipht 
You canbuyall themate- 
rials foracomplete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware, labor. 












Living room, dining room, 
2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath. 4 
other plans, Some with pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and inside cellar entrances, 
Get free Aladdin Catalog. 


Aladdin catalog contains 
" peven different plans of 
this house; some with in- 
set porches, grade and 
inside cellar entrances, 
two and three bedrooms. 













Large living room, dining room, * 
kitchen, pantry, three bedrooms, 
clothes closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase and rear porch. Four 
bedroom plan with grade cellar 
entrance at same price, 





Here’s your opportunity to avoid 
high apartment rentals. Build 
this home yourself. Twomen can 
build it in a week. Our instruc- 
tions explain every step. Five 
plans shown in Aladdin catalog. 


Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’ x 22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance. 





Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 
sewing room, columned 
and inset front entrance. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to 
your station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles tochoosefrom. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 316 

BAY CITY, 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 





da osha cd Ya rn 
14/¢ 


per oz. 


Buy Peace Dale yarns direct 
from mill—only 14\%c to 27c 
per oz.! Beautiful silk and 
worsted yarns. Wide range 
of colors including newest 
spring and summer shades, 
Send for 120 free samples, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Peace Dale Mills, Dept 184, 
25 Madison Ave., N. Y 


Sire eus 
\ omen 
vers We 
Fashionably 
Look 


Slender 


i's 
AS 


Send forit Today ! 


TOUT WOMEN, 
you, too, can 


dress as fashionably 
as your slender sister. And 
just as inexpensively. See 
how slender you will look 
when you learn the flattering 
effectofLaneBryantgarments. 


Send for the new Lane Bryant Style Book. 
Eighty-eight pages of Dresses, Coats, Suits, 
Blouses, Skirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Corsets and 
Underwear. Full, roomy sizes from 38 to 56 bust, 


Style Book Free, Write for it today. 


Sane Bryant 


38th Street at /sddress Dept.12 


Fifth Avenue NEW YORIT 
She Baby Bathinetié 


Portable Folding-Tub and Dressing-Table 
Combined at Cost of One Article 
, Mother can sit or stand at the Bathinette to bathe 
and dress baby in comfort and safety. Stooping and 
dangerous lifting is done away with. 
When bathing is finished, one arm holds baby while 
Mother’s other hand easily raises canvas drussing- 
table to position. Soft and 
comfortable, with cretonne 
pockets for toilet neces- 
sities. 
Folds compactly. Strong 
frame, special soft rubber- 
ized-fabric tub, nickel-plat- 
ed fittings, nothing to rust, 
very durable. For sale by 
all good department and 
furniture stores, or sent 
direct. Write for descriptive 
folder No. 13 and prices. 


E, M. TRIMBLE MFG, 
430 Central Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Prepare by our home-study 
method. For beginning and prac- 
tical nurses, mothers, religious 


and welfare workers. 








Double your earnings—grad- 
uates earn $30 to $35 a week 





te Two months’ trial; tuition 

x refunded if dissatisfied. FREE 

\ - awards of uniform and equip- 
~~ * ment. Write today for catalog 


and specimen pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 





SCHOOLS AND CAMPS— 

You will find the announcements of Schools and Summer 
Camps on Pages 6-13 of this issue. If you do not find 
just such a school or camp as you are seeking, write us 
and we shall be glad to help you. 
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Will You Help Keep 
The LawP 


are not too lazy or indifferent to do it. The 
need was never greater; for stimulating respect 
for and obedience to law is so much more im- 
portant than enforcement of law. 


The Possibilities of Bootlegging * 


What if the organizations of I. W. W. or 
anarchists, who, we know, intelligently plan 
their campaigns, should decide to finance them- 
selves by bootlegging? It is not illogical that 
they should so raise their campaign funds. 
They have no respect for the Constitution and 
might, therefore, plan to collect propaganda 
money through disobedience to it. The tre- 
mendous fortunes bootleggers are amassing are 
possible only by the patronage of “good 
citizens.” Would you feel safe if such wealth 
were centered in an organization of anarchists? 
They draw fresh recruits from the foreigner, 
whose habits of life were molded in oppression, 
hatred, and revolt. But can you blame him 
if, when he arrives on our shores and observes 
you, far above him socially, choosing which 
laws you want to obey, making a choice for 
himself? And if you open to him the oppor- 
tunity of choosing do you dare rest the security 
of your home and business on the choice he will 
make? 

To justify evasion of any law, regularly 
enacted, under our form of government, because 
in the judgment of its critics it invades a cher- 
ished liberty, is “sowing dragons’ teeth,” from 
which spring those who, with different views 
of ‘cherished liberty,” will justify evasion of 
other laws safeguarding property or business 
development. 

Looking backward is idle; forward aligns 
with national growth. Every citizen must 
choose his own position on which will depend 
the spectacle his country presents to the 
world—courage and vigor in shouldering the 
difficult task before us—or weakness, regret, 
and evasion. 


Put the Bible Back in 
School 


(Continued from page 83) 


mere idleness. I have grown to trust his judg- 
ment absolutely. 

His answer startled me for a minute when 
he said, “It’s a good deal the fault of you 
preachers!”’ 

“Goon! Beashardas you wish. We want 
to know the worst!” I said. 

“The trouble with you preachers is that you 
keep insisting upon calling the Bible the “sacred 
book” all the time. If you stopped using that 
phrase, more people would read the Bible. 
You drive them away from it by calling it 
sacred, by setting it up on a pedestal away 
from the common people. You make them 
afraid of it. After all, the Bible was written 
by men quite as human as you and I. Bible 
characters were plain people; we see them 
nowadays in colored windows, but they were 
just people after all. They did what they 
could. But would Isaiah be writing more 
Bibles if he were here today?” 

“What would he be doing?” I asked the great 
manufacturer. 

“He would probably be gaining experience; 
living down in the shops among workingmen; 
working over a set of blueprints; remaking the 
world rather than writing about it. There is 
no reason why a prophet should not be an 
engineer instead of a preacher.” 

“T think you are right. This is a different 
age. It is a day of action.” 

I happened to know that the night before 
this interview Mr. Ford had spent several hours 
in his own library among his books. I happen 
to know the books that he read that evening; 
and one of them was the Bible. During 
the early days of the war, Mr. Ford pledged 


| himself, along with President Woodrow Wilson, 
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in, leaving area free. 
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Happy, healthy babies use the 


Mizpah 


NON- COLIC 


Nurser 


The Nipple with the Safety -Valve 


a LAST, anipple for sanitary, easily 

é cleaned wide-mouth bottles that is really 
soft and pliable. Shaped like a natural breast. 
Made of pure gum, Yet it positively will not 
collapse. 


Safety-valve (A-B) admits air as food is taken, mak- 
ing nursing easy and preventing vacuum which causes 
much colic. Ribs inside of tip insure free flow of 
food, even when baby bites sides together. 


Broad rim (C) grips bottle firmly. Won’t leak or slip 
off. May be cleansed by boiling. Fits any wide-mouth 
; nursing bottle. Exceptionally easy to 
put on the bottle. Recommended by 
leading physicians, hospitals and do- 
mestic-science institutes. ; 
Mizpah wide-mouth nursing bottle 
has straight sides, no neck. Can be 
thoroughly cleaned like a tumbler. 


Mizpah Nurser, complete, 35c. Large 
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At your druggists’. 
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cover mailing costs. 
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use the narrow-neck bottles 
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nipple. It has the same 
safety-valve (A-B), the in- 
side ribs and the firm- 
gripping rim which make ea ao 
Mizpah nipples unequaled. GER 





Price, 5c each at druggists’, 
or sample sent absolutely 
free upon request of any 
mother or physician. 


The Walter F. Ware Co. 
1012 Spring St., . Philadelphia, Pa 


Cut open view 
of small nipple 
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row neck bottle 
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Large nipple 
#76 on Mizpah 
Nuiser, Cut open 
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to show safety- 
valve (A-B) and 
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CHILDREN’S baths are no trouble with the 
“HOLYOKE” Heater to furnish plenty of hot 
water whenever wanted. The “HOLYOKE” 
burns ordinary lamp oil, is easy and inexpensive 
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Supplies bathroom, kitchen and laundry. 
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low cost “HOLYOKE” Heater is in- 
valuable. 
WRITD for Free Descriptive Booklet No. 10 
on Hot Water in the Home, giving name of 
vour plumber. 
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to read a little in the Bible every day, and he 
keeps up that custom. 

I am frequently asked by people, ““Does Mr. 
Ford believe in the Bible?” 

My answer is: “He does! 
trying itl”? 

He said to me one day as we talked about the 
“Sermon on the Mount”: 

“The Sermon on the Mount will work any 
place in industry. You don’t have to lead up 
to it or prepare the way for it. You can set 
the Sermon on the Mount down in human life 
or in industry any place, and it will work.” 

, “Even in the automobile industry?” I asked 
im. 

“Yes, it is working in our industry. If it 
isn’t being tried out in our industry I want to 
know it. The Sermon on the Mount is the 
covenant of our organization. We try to do 
unto others as we would have others do unto 
Tits 

I have tested Mr. Ford’s industry out, and I 
am frank to say that in a big general way Mr. 
Ford is right. An institution that leads the 
industrial world in a living wage, and does it in 
the spirit of fair play; an institution that puts 
people before profits; an institution that sal- 
vages not only iron and scrap, but human souls; 
an institution that draws no social lines and 
employs an ex-convict as soon as anybody else; 
an institution that employs two thousand tuber- 
culous people and helps them to get well by mak- 
ing them keep their pride and self-respect; 
an institution that looks upon its men as 
“partners’—such an institution has a right, 
if any industrial organization in America has a 
right, to say that it is honestly trying to found 
its industry on the Sermon on the Mount. 


He believes in 


The Faith That Works 


Mr. Ford is something more than a Bible 
reader; he is a Bible worker. I do not mean 
by that that he carts Bibles around under’ his 
arm. He is not your Psalm-singing type. 
When I say that he is a Bible worker, I mean 
that he believes so faithfully that it will work, 
that he puts it to work in human life and in 
human lives. Mr. Ford takes the Bible 
seriously instead of piously. 

Many readers of the Bible read it 
because it is great literature, or because they 
feel that they ought to read it, or because it 
gives them a sense of peace and comfort to 
read it. Mr. Ford reads it and puts its prin- 
ciples of fair play and justice to work, trans- 
lates its philosophy into action. 

Mr. Markham said to Mr. Ford in my pres- 
ence one day, when we were talking about the 
Bible and the social Gospel, “I put the social 
Gospel into words, and you put it into works.” 
That about sums up Mr. Ford’s belief in the 
Bible. 

“What else is keeping us away from the 
Bible in addition to the fact that we preachers 
call it the ‘sacred book’ and thus frighten 
people away from it?” I asked Mr. Ford. 

“Tt is not being given to our children; child- 
hood is the time to learn to love it and imbibe 
its teachings. It ought to be put back into the 
public schools. The other day a group of men 
came here to talk with me about getting the 
Bible back into the schools; or getting re- 
ligion—I mean a sense of justice and good 
conduct—back into the schools. Later I found 
that they only intended to build a School of 
Religion in state universities. I wasn’t inter- 
ested in that. Schools of Religion are not what 
we need so much as religion—real, practical, 
every-day religion—in schools. And the way 
to get this is to put the Bible into the schools, 
where it belongs.” 

“Just why are you interested in getting the 
Bible back into the public schools, Mr. Ford?” 
I asked him, because I knew that a good many 
millions of fathers and mothers in America 
would like to have an answer to that question. 

“Because of what my hearing the Bible read 
in public schools did for me. When I wasa 
boy we had a few moments every morning in our 
school when the teacher read to us from the 


Bible, and we recited the Commandments or 


the Lord’s Prayer. We needed it, too. Our 
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Direct buying gives surprising quality. Fit, 
wear, comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Sani-Flush cleans the toilet 
bowl without scrubbing, without 
putting a hand near the water. 
No hard work. Simply sprinkle 
Sani-Flush into the bowl, follow 
directions on the can, and flush. 








Spots and stains vanish. The 
porcelain glistens. The hidden, 
unhealthful trap, too, is cleaned, 
purified and made sanitary. 
Sani-Flush destroys all foul 
odors. 

















Nothing else can do the work 
of Sani-Flush. Always keep it 
handy in the bathroom. 






If not at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, send 25c for 
a full-size can. 
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Canton, Ohio 
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Put the Bible Back in 
School 


school was a little rough attimes. Teachers had 
sometimes been handled roughly by the older 
students. We smaller pupils sometimes had to 
pitch in and rescue the teacher. But one of our 
teachers, Mr. Kellogg, ruled by his char- 
acter.” 


Mr. Ford referred to Charles Kellogg, one of: 


his boyhood school teachers back in the 70’s. 
Mr. Kellogg is now in the post-office at Detroit, 
and I interviewed him for this article. He told 
me that Henry Ford was a good boy in school; 
mischievous like most boys, full of life, with a 
twinkle in his eyes all the time; a hard worker, 
an attentive listener, and a. boy who always 
seemed to have a fit sense of reverence during 
the few minutes spent in worship at the begin- 
ning of every day. 


A Teacher’s Influence 


“Mr. Kellogg was a man of fine character. 
He read the Bible every morning. I have never 
forgotten those few minutes of each day. : I can 
remember the. names of every one of my 
teachers who read the Bible to me as a boy 
in school,” said Mr. Ford in a quiet, remi- 
niscent tone. 

“Mr. Chapman, who taught me in 1871 and 
who is now dead, used to walk five miles to school 
every day. He was a cooper by trade and 
spent his nights and Saturdays in making pork 
barrels for the farmers. I’ll never forget him. 
The old brick building in which I used to hear 
him read the Bible is still standing over on 
Warren Avenue, and I often go over that way 
just to take a look at that old building—” 

I can fully understand Mr. Ford’s reverence 
for the little brick schoolhouse. The story of 
his preservation of his parents’ home—how he 
has furnished it in the same way that it was 
furnished when he was a boy, how he takes his 
family and goes to this old home frequently 
and cooks a meal there and eats it with his own 
folk—is a beautiful chapter in his busy life. 
Sentiment has not died in this auto king’s life. 
It is beautifully alive. ; 

“We first had the Bible reading, and then we 
had the Lord’s Prayer in those days before 
school began. They used to take the Ten 
Commandments and go through them and 
talk about them. The teacher would explain 
each one of them. He would start off by say- 
ing: ‘Now, yesterday we had the Fifth Com- 
mandment. We didn’t quite get through with 
that,’ and then he would go on and explain it. 
I remember one year when the teacher read 
through the Sermon on the Mount, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer, and 
explained every line to us. 

“T think I got all the essence of the Bible in 
those days when I sat as a boy listening each 
morning to its reading in school. We were 
taught in those days that if you steal or sin you 
suffer. If you do something wrong you suffer, 
and sometimes others suffer with you. They 
developed a sense of right and wrong in us in 
those days. I believe that it was because we 
heard the great teachings of the Bible. 

“One old teacher used to say, ‘When you 
have a mood on you to read the Bible it makes 
you better.’ I believe that statement. It 
makes you better to read the Bible.” 

Mr. Ford referred to the fact that the Pil- 
grim Fathers came to America because they 
wanted the right to worship as their hearts de- 
sired; that they actually came across the Atlan- 
tic on the Bible. He referred to the fact that 
the Constitution of the United States was 
founded on the Bible. He also referred to 
Lincoln’s love for the Bible. These things 
seemed to him good reasons why the Bible 
should be put back into the schools. 

“People are talking about the awful condi- 
tions in Europe and the unrest in the world fol- 
lowing the war. They are asking what the 
world needs and what the United States needs. 
What we all need is to get a little more justice 
in our relations with each other; in our personal 
relations, in our industrial relations, in our 
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Strong, soapy water is ruinous 
to the hands. Such moisture is 
sure to collect in the pores, mak- 
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WILHELM FURNITURE CO. 
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given away. If you want your 
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national and-in our international relations. 
Justice is the great need, and the Bible teaches 
the world what justice means. Justice flows out 
of the Bible. You can’t do a decent thing in the 
world to-day that isn’t covered by the Bible.” 

“The Bible is so simple that a child can 
understand it. The other day I sat down and 
tried to see how many sentences I could write 
with words of two, three four, and five letters 
in them. You can go a long way with words 
that have from two to five letters in them. 
The Bible uses simple words. The simplicity 
of the Bible appeals to me.”’ 

Mr. Ford suddenly disappeared from the 
room. He hasa habit of doing this when being 
interviewed. Sometimes he comes back, and 
sometimes he does not. 

Three times he has done this disappearing 
act on me. Once, in the middle of an inter- 
view about Christmas, he disappeared, and 
when he came back he was carrying a string 
of sleigh-bells. A second time, when I was 
interviewing him about outdoor sports and we 
got to talking about skates and skating, he dis- 
appeared, and when he came back he had in his 
hands a pair of skates that he had himself made. 
He had gotten together all the various types of 
skates, and then had made a pair to suit him- 
self. And now he disappeared again, only to 
return, carrying a Bible. 

“Here’s something that will interest you, 
Doctor! It is the old Bible that came to us 
with the Wayside Inn in New England. We’ve 
got it over here to fix it up a little; put it ina 
Bible box and a glass case and then send it 
back to the Inn to preserve it.”’ 

It was worn and torn. The two covers were 
loose. The pages were yellow with time. But 
Mr. Ford handled it with reverence and with 
pride. 

Mr. Ford bent over this book and pointed 
out interesting things about it, saying as he 
pointed his finger: ““This book runs back to the 
seventeenth century. It tells here about the 
marriage of Adam Howe to Jerusha Balcom on 
Tuesday, December 3, 1775. Although printed 
in America it is an old volume.” 

During the midst of this interview on the 
Bible, which lasted about two hours, we were 
interrupted by three of Mr. Ford’s most trusted 
executives. They had come to introduce a new 
manager to him, a boyish-looking fellow who 
was leaving to take charge of one of the large 
new manufacturing units in the Ford organiza- 
tion. Mr. Ford smiled at this boyish-looking 
manager, gave him a warm handclasp, a few 
fatherly words of advice, and sent him off to 
that important task in two minutes. He had 
given two minutes to sending an executive off 
to take entire charge of one of his biggest in- 
vestments; he had given two hours to a dis- 
cussion of the Bible. 

Mr. William G. Shepherd, in the February 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, quotes Dr. Wal- 
ter S. Athearn as saying: ““We have made the 
discovery that unless children are taught re- 
ligion they will not be religious. We have also 
made the discovery that children can be scien- 
tifically taught religion in such a way that the 
course of their entire lives is changed.” 

Mr. Ford says the same thing. And he says 
that the way to get this religious instruction is 
to get the Bible back into the public schools. 


What Is a Baby to Do? 


(Continued from page 44) 


The only practical injury that boiling the 
milk does is to destroy the antiscorbutic factor. 
This damage can readily be compensated by the 
addition of a small quantity of orange or tomato 
juice. The other scientific facts in regard to 
limiting the size of the curds is that a colloidal 
body modifies the curdling action by breaking 
the curds into smaller fragments. The best 
colloidal body which has been found for this 
_ purpose is a dilute starch solution. This is the 
scientific justification of the addition of a small 
quantity of starch water, or barley water, 
which is the agent usually employed in the 
child’s artificial feeding. Of course, starch is 
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Better Brushes 
for less money 
This is the Better 
Wall Brush. It sells 
for only $1.95. Other 
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equal savings. 





VERY time you save money you increase 
the size of your purse. And you will 
be surprised—as have thousands of thrifty 
housewives—to see how greatly your pur- 
chasing power is enlarged by Better Brushes. 

Better Brushes are scientifically designed 
to save time and lighten labor. The line 
includes every type of brush that efficiency 
can suggest. All are made from only the 
finest materials. They cost you less than 
other brushes of equal quality. 

Better Brushes are sold only in the home. 
Tt wili pay you to wait for an early visit 
from the Better Brush Representative in 
your community. 
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Palmer, Massachusetts 
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youll find this refreshing 


O EASY to increase your guests’ comfort and pleasure! 

So simple to add the perfect touch that secures your 
reputation as a charming hostess! You don’t experi- 
ment when you serve Welch’s Grape Juice. You share 
one of Nature’s oldest secrets of hospitality. 

Color, fragrance, taste appeal vividly to the senses. 
Welch’s Grape Juice is the very essence of Concord 
grapes that have come to joyous perfection in smiling 
vineyards. A health drink as well as a happiness drink 
—even better than you remembered it was. 

It is economical to serve Welch’s Grape Juice. You 
may dilute it or combine it with other drinks without 
sacrificing the flavor. Order it by the case. Always 
have it on ice. Send for the leaflet of Welch recipes, 


The secret 
of this charm- 
ing drink is 
revealed on 
page 229. More 
on page 258. 






tempting new things to try. 
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8 inches square 
x 6 inches high 


WouLp you like to make the best Angel Food Cake in 
town? I’ll disclose a secret I’ve shown 40,000 women 
in the last 17 years--makes perfect cake every ‘time--fail- 
ure impossible. I also send you my secrets of prize-win- 
ning Mahogany, Klondike, Lady Baltimore, Fudge Cakes, 
and many others, Cakes you make MY peavey are So super- 
ior that many people make $10 and more a week baking them for 
others or for hotels, country clubs, etc. Get my secrets, either to 
of being the best cake maker in 





make money or just for the jo 
town. Write your name and address on letter, postcard or margin 
of this page and send to me for free particulars. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 564, Bay City, Mich. 
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ate budget by Goop Hovuse- 
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all very simple, charming, and 
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small house.  [IJlustrated and 
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What Is a Baby to DoP 


not the only colloid which can be used, but 
it is the most easily obtained. By heating 
starch or boiling it, a sufficient quantity of the 
starch passes into the colloidal state to make 
it useful for the purpose mentioned. It is not 
the formation of curds that is to be feared; it is 
the lack of the digestive activities in the 
stomach. 

The American Medical Association should 
appoint a committee of pediatrists to formulate 
a method of artificially feeding children which 
will begin by eliminating all advertised pro- 
prietary infant foods. These have been the 
curse of infant feeding from time immemorial. 
Any value they may have is provided in barley 
water or the starch colloidal solution mentioned 
above. Such a committee should formulate 
an authoritative statement that the artificial 
foods for infants should consist solely of modi- 
fied milk. In some cases, a slight mixture of 
a colloid to prevent the curds from becoming 
too large should be recommended. This would 
commend itself not only to the medical pro- 
fession, but to millions of mothers who are con- 
fronted with just such a problem as that which 
I have described above. 


Progress in Our 


Knowledge of Cancer 
By Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


INCE I published -my article on cancer in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, November, 1922, 
a considerable quantity of new in- 
formation has been recorded. The interest of 
our readers in cancer is natural and easily 
explained. In its origin cancer is still one of 
the most unknown of diseases. Its char- 
acter is such that almost every person 
would rather. have any other disease than 
cancer. 

I suggested in my recent article that one of 
the most probable promoters of cancer was a 
constant irritation of the skin or mucous 
membrane. It is well known that cancer of the 
lips, tongue, and throat is more common in 
smokers than in non-smokers. The stomach, 
which is the organ most frequently attacked 
in both sexes, develops cancer alorg the line of 
transmission of hot and cold liquids or foods 
which enter the stomach. 

Just recently two Japanese investigators 
have been able to produce cancer on the ears 
of rabbits by repeatedly painting the ears with 
tar over a considerable interval of time. 
These experiments are the more suggestive 
because the rabbit is almost immune to 
spontaneous cancer. This is the first time 
experimental cancer has been developed by a 
constant irritation. The cause of cancer is now 
gradually approaching a determination which 
is purely scientific. 

Cancer is an abnormal proliferation of 
malignant cells. We begin to see now why 
irritation predisposes to cancer. Whenever 
the tissue 1s Injured, Nature immediately sets 
about the excretion of an activating substance 


which promotes cell proliferation. Itis through - 


the influence of this activation that the 
materials for the regrowth of the injured tissue 
are provided and utilized. As a rule, this 
growth is entirely normal in character. If 
there should be any tendency to malignant 
SB | crowth, the irritated tissues are in a specially 
prepared condition to receive this growth and 
activate it into remarkable proliferation. 

In this connection, influence of heredity in 
regard to the occurrence of cancer is of supreme 
importance. In my recent article I rather 
inclined to the view which was then generally 
held; that heredity had very little influence in 
the production of cancer. 

The statistics with regard to human cancer 
are so utterly unreliable that it was held as 
probable that cancer would occur by chance as 
that it would be due to any hereditary influ- 
ence. That cancer could be transmitted by 
inoculation there isno doubt. Cancer in mice 


~ 


has been propagated from ger e12*ion to genera- 
tion by inoculation in many :.uccessive broods. 
Just lately these synthetic cancers have been 
more carefully studied in their relation to 
heredity. The hfe span of mice is so short that 
in the course of a few years accurate statistics 
in regard to heredity can be secured. The 
general result of this study is that there seems 
to be no doubt of the hereditary transmission 
of cancer in the case of mice. 

Other diseases, as, for instance, a peculiar 
and rare affection of the eye known as glioma, 
have been established as of family origin. 
These statistics are based upon much more 
reliable observation, because of the rarity of the 
disease, than those which relate to cancer. Very 
few people know what their ancestors died of. 

I have become convinced that there is some- 
thing in the doctrine of hereditary cancer. It 
seems strange that so many important 
biological observations rest upon a discovery 
of an Austrian monk, Gregor Mendel. He 
published the results of his theory of heredity 
as long ago as 1866. Very little attention was 
paid to this discovery at the time of its publica- 
tion. Later on, namely, in the year 1900, cer- 
tain eminent botanists announced the same 
hereditary law for plants that Mendel had 
already announced. This led to a restudy and 
review of his remarkable observations. They 
were found to be based on strictly scientific 
grounds. ; 

The study of genetics has also been estab- 
lished in the last twenty-five years on a strictly 
scientific basis. We now have on hand material 
on which the influence of heredity can be 
scientifically traced. It is on such a basis that 
the evidence in favor of the hereditary trans- 
mission of cancer in living beings, and human 
beings among them, is now established. 

In order that future generations may be 
safeguarded as much as possible against this 
dreadful disease, it is important that the 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING shall know 
now definitely that heredity plays a con- 
siderable part in its development. Young 
people who are intending matrimony should 
look carefully into the family history of each 
other’s family, and if cancer is found to be 
present therein, it is far wiser to neglect the 
promptings of affection in order to secure the 
welfare of the future inhabitants of the world. 


The Latest News of Cancer 


The present scientific status of the cancer 
case may be described as follows: 

1. It is reasonably certain that continued 
irritation of the skin or mucous membrane 
establishes a favorable condition for the growth 
of cancer cells. 

2. The exact method by which infection 
takes place has not yet been discovered. 

3. There is no other human disease for 
which a greater number of theories with regard 
to its causation has been advanced. 

4. None of the proposed theories has been 
established as resting on any definite scientific 
basis. 

5. The number of cures is still increasing 
without any one of them having any definite 
scientific vogue. 

6. Since I began to write this article, two 
additional causes of cancer have been published 
in the public press. One relates to the Yung 
prize of $500 having been granted to a Danish 
physician for discovering that the infection of 
cancer is produced by a parasite. Another 
award has been made to a German physician 
for discovering that the introduction of blood 
of a non-cancerous patient causes the active 
principle of cancer to be dissolved and 
eliminated. These two alleged new discoveries 
have not yet received even a formal recognition 
in any reputable medical journal, in so far as I 
am able to discover. We may expect the usual 
flood of new cures and new theories for, per- 
haps, many years to come. I have an abiding 
faith that the really scientific investigation 
looking to the discovery of the specific infection 
of cancer, if there be one, is now so well 
grounded that we may look, in the near future, 
for a solution of the problem. 
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A bedroom 
suite of the 
Colonial type 
in genuine 
walnut. The 
bed, chest of 
drawers and 
vanity dress- 
ing table, at 
$265. 
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Your Intimate Rooms 
made lovely by Walnut 


American Walnut gives at once that 
sense of well-balanced furnishing 
and carefully planned decoration 
that proclaims unerringly the home 
in good taste. 


Every high standard of decoration 
and serviceability is met with com- 
plete satisfaction. For walnut is 
abundantlystrongtoresistdaily wear, 
delicately beautiful to match the 
sleeping room schemes of vs 

the best decorators, and 
easily kept clean, polished 
and enduringly charming. 


AMERICAN WALNUT 
Room 818 





There is satisfaction in having 
others admire your taste—there is 
delight in living in close association 
with good furniture of walnut— 
a wood that bespeaks the utmost 
in dignity from entrance hall to 
attic. 

If you wish valuable information on 
how to identify walnut, and helpful 
advice on the purchase of furniture, 
*RealAmerican Walnut” 
will give it to you. It is 
fully illustrated. Send 
for a free copy today. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
616 South Michigan Boulevard 


Chicago, IIl. 


THREE THINGS TO REMEMBER IN BUYING WALNUT FURNITURE 


] Ask if it isreal walnut—if all ex- 
* posed surfaces are real walnut. 


2 Walnut has characteristic pores 
- which appear on the surface as 
dots or dashes, 


fine pen lines, A 
Substitute woods 


do not show these lines, dots or 
dashes distinctly. 


3 Make sure that legs, rails and 
* mouldings are of the same wood 
as tops, 
walnut. 


fronts and sides—real 


—from ‘‘Real American Walnut’ 


easily visible. 
FOR YOURSELF 
Establishand oper- 
ate a “New System 
Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or wom- 
en. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write forittoday. Don’t put it off! 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 








W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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ILVERWARE 


No matter how tarmshed. 
Fine for Gold 


Platinum 
—® 
4A 
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Makes NEW Again 


If your dealer hasn’t Shi-nup 
Silver Cleanser, send us his name 
and 35c for a half pint. Money 
refunded if dissatisfied. 


SHI-NUP PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1133 Main Street Racine, Wisconsin 








Stieff’ Silver 


IS superior 


NO HOUSEHOLD UTILITY is more pleasing 
than Solid Sterling Silver handwrought in 
Stieff patterns. Our booklet of photographic 
reproductions shows more than 1000 useful, 
beautiful articles in STIEFF SOLID STERLING 
SILVER 925/1000 fine. Our Progressive Gift 
Plan tells how ‘“‘a piece at a time eventually 
means a collection.’’ Write for them, also 
“Crystallizing Boyhood’’ and other literature. 


THE STIEFF CoO. 


Factory 
311 W. Redwood St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Salesrooms 
17 N. Liberty St. 


Dept. M. 


No. 23 Sugar, 3-15 oz., $13.00 
Creamer to match, 2.71 oz., $12.00 


BUTTER KNIFE, wt.1.30 oz. 


SUGAR SPOON, wt. 1.10 oz. 
Rose Pattern, $2.75 


Stieff Rose Pattern, $2.25 
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Tea-kettle steam!—what then? 


**A painful burn on my wrist. But these accidents do not trouble 
our household. Vaseline? Petroleum Jelly in the medicine 
closet. A little on the burn and all the painis gone. It keeps 
the air out, and starts the healing at once. For Bobbie’s cuts 
and bruises, for inflammations on baby’s skin, and scalp rash. 
We use ‘Vaseline’? Petroleum Jelly almost every day.’” 

Look for the trade-mark “‘Vaseline”’ on every package. It is your protection. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY (Cons’d), State Street, New York 
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Symbolic Beauty 
Cemetery 
Memorials 


A photographic reproduction 
of a cluster of roses from 
a Rock of Ages memorial 
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There is a feeling of gratification and of duty well performed in the selection 
of a family memorial of Rock of Ages. 


A monumental granite of great strength and hardness, but withal so beauti- 
ful in its natural gray color and suggestive of nobility in its polished or ham- 
mered surface that its name has become a sign of leadership among the granites 
of the world. It, therefore, commends itself to those who demand quality above 
all else. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM COMPANY 
QUARRIERS — Rock of Ages 
Montpelier Vermont 


Our Certificate protects you against inferior granites 
and workmanship and guarantees that the material is 
Rock of Ages granite. Request it when placing order 
with your local memorial merchant. 


Write for free educational booklet ‘“‘H™ 


QUARRIES AT BARRE, VERMONT 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Write x77 
(Continued from page 51) 


Mrs. Sabin, expressing his best wishes for the 
success of the occasion, and his high opinion of 
the achievements that women have already 
made in political life. 

“A widespread and profoundly earnest 
movement is plainly at work among the women 
in all parts of the country,” he said, “indica- 
tive of intense and expanding interest in 
citizenship duties. Indeed, ever since their 
nation-wide enfranchisement, the women have 
been demonstrating a purpose to keep them- 
selves at all times in touch with affairs, and to 
fit themselves, by study and by conference, to 
make the most of their full participation in 
public concerns. I have been struck repeatedly 

. with the universality of this interest 
. and regard it as one of the best omens of 
the times.” 

Senator Watson’s eloquent address was re- 
ceived with double interest, coming, as it did, 
almost immediately after his public statement 
that he would not himself be a candidate for 
the presidency, but devote all his energies 
toward securing the nomination of Mr. 
Coolidge, whom he described—to the accom- 
paniment of applause that was actually deafen- 


| ing—as “a man whose views are sane, whose 


courage is great, and whose will is firm in the 
interest of the nation;” and the fact that Mr. 
Watson was the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee which framed the woman’s suffrage bill, 
and that he described women as a “revitalizing 
force in the Republic” naturally added still 
further to the enthusiasm with which he was 
greeted. The address was labeled a “straight 
Republican talk,” and it certainly left no one in ~ 
the slightest doubt as to the Senator’s views 
on the policy of his party in regard to world- 
conditions. 


The Democratic Committee 


I was unpacking my suitcase after my re- 
turn from this jaunt to New York, when I 
was summoned to the telephone by Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair, the National Vice-Chair- 
man of the Democratic Committee. She 
informed me that she had called me up to tell 
me that I would be very welcome at the meet- 
ings of. the Committee to be held here that 
week, and also at all the social functions given — 
in connection with it. The Democratic Com- 
mitteewomen arrived from all parts of the 
country to take part in this event, feeling very 
cocky, as they had every reason to do; for, 
unlike their Republican sisters, they are not 
“associate members” of the Committee, but 
regular members, with full voting powers, 
which they have possessed since 1920. It was 
natural that they should refer to this happy 
estate of theirs fairly frequently, and with a 
good deal of invidious comparison, and I, for 
one, did not blame them in the least. In addi- 
tion, they had their first opportunity to have 
an equal voice with men in choosing the time 
and place of a national convention. And be- 
fore the sessions were over, their self-satisfac- 
tion was still further increased by a resolution 
introduced by Senator Glass of Virginia (whose 
gifted sister, Mrs. Blair Bannister, is Mrs. 
Blair’s right-hand man—or should I say right- 
hand woman!-—at the Democratic” Head- 
quarters here) to the effect that “In order that 
opportunity may be afforded the various 
states to give adequate representation to 
women as delegates at large without disturb- 
ing prevailing party customs, there may be 
elected four delegates-at-large for each Senator 
in Congress with one-half vote each in the 
National Convention; and be it further recom- 
mended to the states that half of the delegates- 
at-large shall be women.” 

This resolution, which, as Mrs. Blair rightly 
feels, will stimulate many women to contest 
for these seats, was perhaps the most im- 
portant one, from a feminine point of view at 
least, which was passed in the course of the 
sessions. But I also enjoyed immensely the 


entire meeting, unofficial in character—since 
in the official meetings both men and women 
were present—with which the Committee- 
women came together on the first morning for 
informal discussion. “If I have four informed 
women in any state, I can carry it,” a man of 
great political power was quoted that day as 
saying; and if that is the case, he certainly will 
carry a good many, for there is no lack of in- 
formed women in the Democratic party! They 
are doing a tremendous amount of valuable 
work for their party in all sorts of ways: in 
meeting the problem of mobilizing the new 
feminine vote; through their regional meetings, 
where groups of women from adjacent states 
come together for counsel on their common 
problems; through their local Democratic 

Clubs, scattered all over the country; through 

their correspondence school, which gives a 

course, by means of a system of questions and 

answers, to all women who wish to be better 
informed regarding the principles and policies 
of their party; and most of all, it seemed to 
me, by furnishing the average untrained 
woman, anxious to take her share in politics but 
still feeling bewildered and unimportant, with 
concrete facts that she wants to know, and con- 
crete examples of how much her help is worth. 
Mrs. Thornton Lee Brown of Joplin, Mis- 
souri, one of the national organizers, gave a 
striking illustration of this: there are in 
_ Missouri, three hundred and thirty political 
precincts. If, in each one of these precincts, 
three women do not go to the polls, it will 
mean the loss of practically a thousand votes. 
Many a worthy candidate has been defeated 
by a narrower margin than that; many a 
great constructive measure has been lost. 
Next time you say to yourself, “What does it 
_ matter whether I take part or not? My share 
is too small to make any real difference!’ 
think of what I have just told you. 

The Woman’s National Press Club, which is, 
of course, a non-partisan organization, invited 
the Democratic Committeewomen to be its 
guests of honor for luncheon at the close of 
this first morning session, exactly as it had 
asked the Republican Committeewomen to 
a similar luncheon last month. The response 
to this invitation was not only enthusiastic, 
but so large that we had to move from our 
own cosy quarters to the main dining-room 
of the Hamilton Hotel, where we left little 
space for the entertainment of other guests; 
and afterward we adjourned for the speeches 
to the spacious lounge, which we also filled to 
overflowing. 


Mrs. Blair’s Dinner 


Mrs. Blair’s dinner for the delegates—and 
a few other fortunate friends—came the 
night of the Press Club luncheon. It was held 
in a private dining-room at the Wardman 
Park Hotel, the large table in the form of an 
open square, beautifully decorated with baskets 
of spring flowers and slim, unshaded, white 
candles. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. 
Cordell Hull—the wife of the National Demo- 
cratic Committeeman—were the guests of 
honor, and sat, of course, on Mrs. Blair’s 
right and left; and the three women certainly 
made a most attractive group. Mrs. Hull 
was beautifully dressed in a striking gown of 
dark satin brocaded in brilliant flowers and 
trimmed with fur; Mrs. Blair was in burnt- 
orange velvet, trimmed with brilliants, and 
looked so fresh and rosy and bright-eyed that 
it was hard to realize that she has been under 
the strain of the heaviest kind of work. I am 
told that she has a most appealing nickname— 
“Southern Comfort”—and there is something 
so friendly and genuine and cosy about her, so 
utterly different from what we erroneously 
think of as the “type of woman politician,” that 
this designation seems to me singularly appro- 
priate. Mrs. Wilson is not only a very hand- 
some woman with a charming smile and soft 
gentle voice, but one of the best-dressed women 
in Washington always; and she was looking 
unusually lovely that night in a white and 
silver dress, with a broad band of brilliants in 
her dark hair. 
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Toe nerve-racking skid leaves its 


mark upon those who realize its 


ocked ! 





The insistent memory of the help- 
less slithering towards a danger point 
often spoils all future enjoyment of 
a motor Car. 


The treachery of chainless tires 
defeats the best efforts of the most 
expert and careful driver to prevent 
skidding or to bring a car to a sud- 
den stop, on wet pavements or 
muddy roads. 





Safety and confidence are yours by putting on 
WEED CHAINS 2t the first dropofrain 





AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: 
Philadelphia 


Boston Chicago New York 





The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 
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BURN NO FUEL 


to heat your faucet hot water 

because—the fire you must burn 

to heat your home will do both 
When You Install 


|| *EXCELSO 


Over 100,000 homes enjoy Ex- | 
celso’s comfort and economy—a | 


constant supply of _ correctly 
heated hot water, at no fuel 
cost. Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine and the leading boiler and 
furnace makers approve it. 
Send for free booklet. State kind 
of heat you use, and plumber’s 
or heating man’s name. 


Excelso Specialty Works, Inc. 
331 Excelso Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Makers of Excelso Devices 
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Cash Prizes! 


Clip coupon and send to- 
day for particulars about 
great knitting contest. 
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Perfectly cooked—Tastefully seasoned 
Juicy flakes of firm, white meat 


Li 
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Fresh from the sea, B & M Fish Flakes bring to 
your table the most delicious “Down East”’ fish 
dishes—no matter where you live. Just the 
firm, white meat of choicest Codfish and Had- 


dock, freshly cooked and mildly seasoned, is 
sealed in parchment-lined tins within a few 
hours after the fish are taken from the clear, 
cold waters of the North Atlantic. No other 


Recipe Book es 
F fish can be fresher, more wholesome or delicious. 


Sent free | ; 
on Request ff \ Wy “Down East Recipes’’ is the title of a little 
Hy] 5 s)/ ff booklet showing you how to prepare these and 
iz #/ many other famous New England dishes that will 
delight your family and guests. Send for a copy—it 
is free for the asking. Then ask your grocer for a few 
tins of B & M Fish Flakes and treat your family to a~ 
genuine New England fish dinner. 


oN 
</ BRM 
Other B & M Products | 5 ee = L AKE 
B & M Paris Sugar Corn 


B & M Deep Sea Lobster BURNHAM._&:- MORRILL CO, _ 

B & M Codfish Cakes 2 

B & M Clams and Clam 94 Water Street Portland, Maine 
Chowder 
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The Last Word in 
Dust Cloths 
RITZ GLOVE.-DUSTER 


You just slip your hand in a big, roomy 
glove of soft, imported, washable yellow 
flannel with handsome colored borders 
and your fingers and hands are pro- 
tected from dirt, splinters, broken finger 
nails and scratches, thus doing away 
with the unpleasant features of dusting. 
Permits the fullest freedom of action to 
fingers and a more thorough use of 
every part of the dust absorbing and 
polishing material than the old style 
dust cloth. Excellent for cleaning 
and polishing anything, includ- 
ing autos. One of the famous 


WO RITZ products. Price 40c. 
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Redwood shake roof and timbers stained with 
Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stain; walls with Cabot’s 
Waterproof Stucco Stain, Witmer & Watson, arch 
itects, Los Angeles. 


Halve Your Paint Bill 
Halve Your Labor Bill 
- by using 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Paint costs more than ever before, or is poor- 
er in quality. These stains cost half as much 
and can be put on twice as quickly, halving 
the labor cost. They are infinitely softer, 
richer, and more artistic in their coloring 
effects, and are adopted for shingles, siding, 
boards, and other exterior wood-work. Made 
of Creosote, “the best wood preservative 
known,” and the strongest and finest fast 
colors, ground in linseed oil. 

You. can get Cabot’s Stains allover the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
10 OLIVER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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BENS 


CTR TENA 


Ask for RITZ sponge 
dish cloths, bathtub 
cloths. iscrip 
cloths, silver 
cloths, etc.. At 
better linen, 
housefur- 
nishing and 
notion depart- 
ment sg oF 
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write. 


John Ritzenthaler 
73 Franklin Street 
NEW YORK 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 


The next evening took place the “House- 
warming” of the new National Woman’s 
Democratic Club on Connecticut Avenue, 
which is intended to further the same kind of 
activities among women of the Democratic 
party, and be used as the same kind of center 
for them, as the Women’s National Republican 
Club in New York for the women of the op- 
posite party. (In this achievement, at least, the 
Republican ladies “got ahead,” for their club is 
already old enough and successful enough to 
have outgrown its first quarters, and is just 
now in the process of moving into larger ones.) 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, a great “power 
behind the throne” in Democratic affairs, 
whose delightful memoirs, ‘‘From Pinafores to 
Politics,” published last fall, is one of the most 
notable autobiographies ever written by a 
woman, is the President of this Club; a number 
of Senators’ wives—Mrs. Jones of New Mexico, 
Mrs. Kendrick of Wyoming, Mrs. Glass of 
Virginia, and Mrs. Gerry of Rhode Island 
among them—are on the Board of Governors; 
and they and other prominent women who are 
directing its policies have been untiring in their 
efforts to have it not only ready, but attractively 
ready, for this first party of theirs, given 
in honor of the National Committeewomen. 
The drawing-room with its pale-gray walls, 
gilt mirrors, fine etchings, and simple, severe 
old furniture is, very fittingly, rather formal 
in character; but the dining-room, equipped 
with small, round scarlet tables and scarlet 
chairs, and yellow pongee curtains, is gaily 
suggestive of sunshine; while the library on 
the second floor is hung with chintz in gorgeous 
colors, and famous cartoons by Rollin Kirby; 
and the six sunny bedrooms are all dainty and 
home-like. 

The housewarming was a merry affair, for 
all good Democrats, both men and women, 
flocked to it in large numbers, and a delicious 
hot supper was served, which included the old- 
fashioned Dutch New Year’s cakes—Oly Kochen 
—always served on such occasions in Dutch 
Colonial times, which were contributed by a 
prominent member who comes from an old 
Knickerbocker family. “ 


In the Legislature 


“And have you spent so much of your time 
celebrating—alternately—with the elephant 
and the donkey that you have not been watch- 
ing the progress which both have been making 
in legislation at the Capitol?” My dear girl, 
I have been watching, like a cat—but if there 
has been any progress I have failed to see it. 
The national officers, department chairmen, 
and directors of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs meeting here about the middle of the 
month passed a resolution, couched in no un- 
certain terms, calling upon both political 
parties to “place in their platform a plank 
favoring our entrance into the World Court.” 
And I have no doubt that these energetic and 
capable women will follow up the passage of 
this resolution by some very active work in its 
behalf among our national legislators. For, as 
far as I can observe, nearly all thinking women, 
whether they are definitely affiliated with the 
Federation or not, and whatever their party 
connections may be, are beginning to doubt 
the wisdom of an indefinite policy of complete 
isolation for our country, and this feeling is so 
strong that sooner or later it is bound to have 
active results. But meanwhile very little has 
happened on Capitol Hill. The House was in 
session five weeks to a day before it passed a 
single bill; the Senate “beat them to it” by a 
very narrow margin; and neither of these bills, 
nor any of the others which have been wedged 
in between the seemingly interminable wrangles, 
discussions, and delays in both Houses, would 
interest you in the least. A new birth-control 
bill has been introduced in the House; there 
has been one hearing—rigidly limited to one 
hour—on the Uniform Marriage and Divorce 
Bill before the Senate Judiciary Committee; 
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then it was shelved for an indefinite period; 
the Child Labor Bill has not had even that 
much recognition. If it is true that “they also 
serve who only stand and wait” the women 
who are patiently waiting for action, or at 
least an endeavor for action, on these important 
measures, must be serving very faithfully and 
well! 

However, as I have said before, women must 
not limit their interest to the so-called ‘“‘women’s 
measures” if they are to attain their fullest 
degree of usefulness and intelligence in politics, 
but watch what is happening in regard to other 
legislation as well; and the hearings on the 
Rogers Bill “for the reorganization and im- 
provement of the foreign service of the United 
States” are causing a good deal of a stir. This 
bill failed of passage in the last Congress ap- 
parently not so much on account of actual 
opposition as because the “works seemed to be 
gummed” in the rush and mass of work just 
before adjournment. It provides for an inter- 
change of personnel between the diplomatic and 
consular service, which heretofore have been 
carefully divorced; for advancement to the 
grade of minister of “those foreign service 
officers who by reason of efficient service have 
demonstrated special capacity for promotion,” 
for an increase in salaries and “representative 
allowances” for necessary entertaining and 
other official expenses. And Mr. Hugh Gibson, 
our own Minister to Poland, who has been 
granted leave of absence from his post to come 
and testify in behalf of this bill, has livened up 
the hearings considerably with some very 
satirical remarks to the effect that “‘white spats, 
tea-drinkers, halo-chasers, and cooky-pushers”’ 
—isn’t that one of the most deliciously de- 
scriptive phrases you ever heard?—should be 
eliminated from our foreign service. 


The Foreign Policy 


But it is actually very far from being a laugh- 
ing matter. Foreign nations send us the best 
they have, men who have been trained for 
diplomacy from childhood. If the best men 
available happen to have no private fortunes, 
“allowances” over and above the stipulated 
salaries are furnished; while the Italian govern- 
ment feels the position of Ambassadress to be so 
important that it goes a step further and gives 
her an allowance of her own, that she may 
always be suitably dressed and have abundant 
pin-money for charity and other calls upon her 
purse But with us a poor man with diplo- 
matic talents stands no chance at all; and a 
secretary or consul may serve faithfully for 
years, only to find ministers and ambassadors 
appointed over his head—men without any 
kind of previous training, even without much 
education of any sort; men speaking no lan- 
guage but their own, knowing nothing of 
foreign customs or international law. Sucha 
foreign policy is not only unfair; it is 
dangerous. 

If the Capitol has absorbed less of my time 
than usual this month, the drawing-rooms of 
my friends have absorbed even more; for this 
is the gayest time of a very gay season. There 
are luncheons galore; there are ‘‘days at home” 
—and so far I have been so busy “pouring”’ 
for my various friends that I have had no time 
to have one myself; and most of all, there are 
dinners! I do not think that any one has ever 
yet done full justice in either speech or writing 
to the official Washington dinner-party, which 
is one of its most important—I almost said one 
of its most sacred!—institutions. Its con- 
ventional hour is eight o’clock. It includes 
anywhere from ten to sixty guests, almost 
always with some distinguished guest of honor. 
It is really beautiful to behold, with its table- 
cloth of real lace or sheerest embroidery, its 
hothouse flowers and fruits, its pale candles, 
its service of delicate porcelain, heavy silver, 
or—very often—burnished gold. Its menu 
never consists of less than five courses, and 
usually more; oysters or chilled fruit; soup; 
fish; meat, poultry, or game with several vege- 
tables; salad; ices and cakes; fruit. and candy. 
Cold ham, or highly-seasoned jelly, beautifully 
garnished, is often served with the salad; 
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Woven" seamless and reversible from pure 
camel’s hair or wool yarn to your own cole 
scheme. Up to16 feet wide and a len; 
Any color combination in 60 standard sh 
Thread and Thrum Rugs 

cling to the floor with their woolly grip, and will |/F7 
not curl up. Matched any time. Give name of 
your dealer or interior decorator and learn how 
to have a sample dummy rug made to your own 
design. 

The Thread and Thrum Workshep 
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field. One student writes: “I am now hostess 
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MA H OGA NY deore are the natural com- 
plement of painted woodwork, to, which | 
they lend a striking and yet harmonious _ 
contrast. Here good taste has been exer- 


cised to enhance this effect by introducing 
one wood only—Genuine Mahogany—in 


the furnishings. 


Genuine Mahogany can 


be supplied promptly at 
any time in quantities 
adequate forall purposes, 
and at prices satisfactory 


- toeven those of moderate’ ~ 
means. © Caution should | 33 


be exercised, however, 


against inferior woods — 
misrepresented and sold. 


as mahogany. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 


several different kinds of fancy sandwiches, 
rolls, crackers and toast make their successive 
appearance as well as olives enmeshed in beds 
of iced celery, salted nuts in filagree dishes; 
coffee, black and steaming, follows the ladies 
into one drawing-room, the men into another. 
(At the Bulgarian Legation, Madame Panaretoft 
always makes the coffee herself, from a thick 
powder, boiling it with the sugar after the 
Turkish fashion.) But best of all, the Wash- 
ington ‘dinner affords an opportunity for the 
most brilliant and stimulating conversation, 
the greatest flow of ideas, the most varied ex- 
change of views, that take place anywhere and 
any time in the Capital. 

Of course, every one goes to these dinners in ~ 
their “best bib and tucker.” So my court- 
dress of white and silver brocade has emerged 
from its black tissue-paper wrappings, and 
been reinforced by several other gowns—sap-. 
phire veivet, orange satin, black lace—a ward- 
robe I would have thought quite imposing at 
home, but which never seems large enough now 
for the endless demands upon it. Evening 
after evening, Kathie has “hooked me up” and 
helped me arrange gold and silver leaves, or a 
tall comb in my hair, and wrapped my warm 
white evening cape around me, and Harry and 
I have started out: To a dinner given in honor 
of the afore-mentioned Mr. Hugh Gibson, and 
his lovely little Belgian bride, by one of the 
shining lights of the State Department; to a 
dinner, given by that wonderful old grande 
dame, Mrs. Henderson, the widow of Senator 
Henderson of Missouri, now over ninety years 
of age, but rosy and active as ever, bright- 
eyed as her own grand-daughter, crowned with 
lovely snow-white hair, talking with animation 
to the Persian Minister, who is sitting on her — 
right, about her ambitious plans to create a 
still more beautiful Washington; to a dinner 
at the French Embassy, given in honor of 
M. DuPuy of the French Senate, who is also 
one of the greatest publishers in France, an 
alert, likable man, with an attractive American 
wife. 


At The French Embassy 


The French Embassy is always a delightful 
place to go, not only on account of the charm- 
ing host and hostess who have seen twenty. 
years of faithful service here, and the dis- 
tinguished company which is always gathered 
there, but because the house itself is so per- 
meated with evidences of Franco-American 
friendship, gathered through many years, and 
dating back to the time when the Ambassador 
from France was, in one and the same person, 
the entire diplomatic corps, as at that period 
no other nation had recognized our infant re- 
public. The medals in the case standing by 
the big bay window in the drawing-room com- 
memorate events in our common history; so do 
the fine paintings hanging on the walls—Louis 
the Fourteenth giving the charter of Detroit 
to the Chevalier de Cadillac, Rochambeau and 
Washington at the siege of Yorktown. .. . 

Another night our host is a well-known 
officer in the Army, and we go on afterward to 
occupy a box at the brilliant annual Charity 
Ball of the Children’s Hospital, the only func- 
tion of its kind which the President and his 
wife always attend. It is a night of pelting 
rain and blustering wind, and Mrs. Coolidge 
exclaims, as she enters the Willard ballroom, 
“We've just blown in for a few minutes!” It 
is a lovely sight to see the dancers press back 
against the boxes, clapping, to make a passage- 
way between the receiving line and the box of 
honor, while the band plays “Hail to the 
Chief;” a prettier one still to see the First Lady, 
exquisitely dressed as always, this time in cloth 
of gold brocaded in Persian designs—leaning 
over the edge of her box to greet her old friends 
with all her old cordiality. . . . 

Finally—to show you just how full an eve- 
ning can be—we are going first of all to an 
“early dinner’’—seven-thirty—in honor of the 
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KARNAK RUGS 


Lend unusual distinction and charm 
to the home. 


In these finest specimens of 
modern rug making art are per- 
petuated all the character, beauty 
and durability for which the crea- 
tions of the ancient tribes of Persia 
and India were famous. 







































See Karnaks at the better stores 


Look for the woven Karnak name and 
the black and gold silk guarantee label on 
the back of the rug. 

Write for booklet containing suggestions 
for beautifying the home. Illustrated with 
color photographs of interiors and full color 
reproductions of Karnak Rugs. 
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And indeed, is not light an ingredient ot every dish? 
Is not abundant light a boon and a blessing to who- 
soever takes pride in preparing what others will 
delight to eat? And is not a dish more gratifying 
always if it be, in both the making and the serving, 
flavored with rich and mellow light? 


Recipe: Take an all-enclosing white glass shade of mushroom 
shape and the proper kitchen fixture. Remove the present ceiling 
fixture, lamp, and shade. Put up the new fixture and shade, close 
to the ceiling, and add a 150-watt National Mazpa Daylight 
lamp. Then put a deep open shade of dense white glass on the 
pendant or bracket fixture at the sink, and add a 75-watt bowl- 
frosted National Mazpa Daylight lamp. 


Near you is a National Mazpa lamp store, where the Blue 
Carton and the Blue Carton Lantern is displayed. There you 
can obtain real information about good lighting. 


Write to National Lamp Works of General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, for ‘Modern 
Recipes for Lighting the Home”, which shows 
how to light properly all the rooms in the home. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 


Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Denby—early 
because we are all going on to the Presidential 
reception at the Congressional Club. The 
Club is looking its very loveliest, its white 
columns twined with laurel and smilax, clumps 
of palms in every corner, huge baskets tied 
with pale-blue gauze ribbons and filled with 
pink roses on dining-table and piano. A de- 
licious supper is being served—smoking-hot 
sweetbread patties, dainty sandwiches, frosty 
ices—making us wish that “early dinner” had 
been less complete. Mrs. Byrnes, the President 
of the Club, is in silver lace over cloth of gold, 
edged -vith silver fox—a perfect picture—re- 
ceiving alone with the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge. The other officers of the Club, and 
numerous other distinguished women are acting 
as assistant hostesses—Mrs. Underwood, Mrs. 
Lenroot, Mrs. Longworth, Miss Boardman, 
Mrs. Henderson—a score of others. It is hard 
to tear ourselves away, but this is also the 
night when “The Tales of Hoffman” is being 
given by the Washington Opera Company, 
and so, very reluctantly, we do so; reach the 


theater in time to see the curtain going up on |’ 


the magnificent Venetian scene of the second 
act; come home at last with the strains of the 
“Barcarolle’”’ echoing in our ears. . . . 

All this was last evening. The elephant and 
the donkey, stationed on my desk, look as if 
they were slumbering, they are so smug and 
sleek and silent. I think it might not be a bad 
idea—since, for a wonder, there is no dinner- 
party tonight—for me to cut this letter short, 
follow their example, and, for a change, get a 
little sleep myself! 

So—much love, and good-night! 

Always affectionately yours, 


Fosere, Porhiiisar Karger 
The Elephant’s Child 


(Continued from page 33) 


would require some suggestions from you,” 
said the golden lady with dignity. 

T. A. thought for a minute. In life and the 
movies he had seen many babies, too many, 
though no baby like this. ‘You will wash it,” 
he announced, ‘‘dress and feed it, and put it to 
sleep.” 

“Will it sleep in the bag?” asked the lady 
with interest. 

“One thing at a time. That is the best rule 
for babies as for everything in life. Wash it 
first.’ T. A. opened the door of his bathroom. 
“You will find towels in the black lacquered 
cabinet. The pink soap is the purest; I under- 
stand that babies eat soap.” 

“May I have an apron of some sort?—A 
smock? Charming. A real facteur’s blouse, is 
it not? I am not concerned for my frock, 
believe me, but there are beads on it which 
might scratch your child. Please take this. It 
will be safer with you.” 

She extracted the coral pendant quite skil- 
fully from the pink hand which still grasped it, 
and with her struggling burden disappeared 
into the bath-room. 

“Close the door,” she begged, ‘‘even a paid 
nurse has only two hands. Thank you. Now, 
pray for me.” 

T. A. did not pray during the next twenty 
minutes, twenty exactly by his big ship’s 
clock. He moved restlessly round his rooms, 
arranging them for this night, but his eyes 
watched the Japanese print, a signed Hokusai, 
which covered his bathroom door. From 
behind it the strangest sounds came—running 
water and gurglings and croonings which were 
like it, and other sounds which were not; 
unaccountable sounds. He could not tell if 
they came from the woman or the child. 

_ “Ts it crying?” he called at last. 

“No, it is laughing.” There was a little 

laugh in the voice that answered. “Shut your 
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Observation is often an enlightening pastime. 
When you see a kitchen cheered with a beautiful Roper 
Gas Range, you just know that these people know the 
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sought the utmost in beauty, dependability and con- 
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The Elephant’s Child 


windows, Mr. Arden. I—we are coming out.” 

They came, and T. A. stared, for they 
both were changed. The baby was wrapped 
snugly in something red, pinned with a dia- 
mond brooch and a bent ‘safety pin, but what 
he could see of it was clean, scrubbed and shin- 
ing. As she held it up for T. A.’s inspection, the 
golden lady looked not like a woman, but a 
girl. T. A.’s blue smock made her blue eyes 
more blue, and they laughed at T. A. Her face 
was warmly flushed and framed in a flying halo 
of short, crisply-waved gold hair. 

“Tt has pulled out all my hairpins,” she said. 
“Tt is strong, your child, but I am stronger. 
It wears so many clothes! I do not know what 
some of them are, and one was sewed on. I 
can not sew. I have pinned it. That blanket 
was cotton, so I used a piece of a bath-robe; I 
will pay you for it, Mr. Arden, and a small, 
soft towel—” 

“Do not discuss details,” said T. A. hastily. 
“They are notmy affair, but yours. Sit here.” 
He pulled forward his Persian throne chair, and 
she sank into it gratefully. ‘A practical 
chair. It will keep off drafts. It is also a 
becoming background for your hair, which 
probably pleases you more.” 

“Don’t be cross to me, Mr. Arden. I’m 
quite nice, really.” 

“T am not yet prepared to discuss that. 
Feed my child.” 

: T. A. held out to her a_ gaily-decorated 
OE onal _,. ..|| beaker of Czecho-Slovak origin. She looked at 

chee ‘quaint Poe and the dahotne dolox eficeks of 2 || it doubttully. 
Dolly Madison Bedspreads r flecttthe atrnosphere of _ “Tt is milk,” he explained. “I have warmed 











days when Dolly Madison presided ‘over the White ouse. : it and added water and sweetened it. I have, 
Always trim and dainty. Because they do not “wrinkle or 4. _ + || moreover, stolen it. From the window-sill 
crease. Easily laundered and require no ‘ironing. There | _||mext door. Would you do as much for my 
are solid colors, exclusive with Dotly Madison; lovely irides- ; child?” ‘ : 

‘cent effects and smart stripes. Crinkle Cloth to uae may “More,” said the golden voice very softly. 
be had for draperies, seatfs‘and lampshades. es ‘ ae “You have made the milk too warm.” 









“How should you know that?” T. A. asked 
jealously. 

“T know. Get me a spoon, please. A gold 
one? How suitable! Now stand over there by 
the window. If you watch me, I shall lose my 
nerve.” 


~ Look for the Dolly Madison label. 
No spread is genuine without i oe 


Write for free, GEORGE ROYLE & Cos, Mfrs., Philadelphia 
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TD A. stood as requested, looking out at his 

* black, far-lighted river. The dark was 
blurred with a film of snow, but T. A. did not 
see it. Sounds came from the chair, little 
sounds like the ones in the bathroom, but 
softer and sweeter. He knew now what the 


’ A S a 4 S 3 doz. $159 6 doz. $2. lady’s voice was like—like a peasant girl’s voice 


in her door-way in Southern France, singing 
Te ee PAAR lo to her baby, and like another voice more 
dear to him, more sweet. 

“Come back,” it called softly. ‘We have 
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finished. The milk is all gone, and most of it 
J. & J. CASH, Inc. went in. Look at us.” ; 
7th Street. So. Norwalk, Conn. “Vou look,” said T. A. unwillingly, “like a 
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Madonna.” 

“Tamnota Madonna. ITamanurse, and not 
yet a paid nurse, though I hope soon to be. 
What next?” 

“Put the child to sleep.” 

“Tt is asleep, Mr. Arden.” 

The Elephant’s Child had ceased to struggle. 
It lay resigned, passive, close clasped in the 
golden lady’s arms, too large for that delicate 
embrace, like the Christ Child in the old pic- 
tures. One pink thumb was deep in the red- 
lipped mouth. The other hand clung tight to 
the lady’s finger. She drew it gently out, and 
the baby sighed in its sleep, but did not move. 

“T should have preferred to have you sing it 
to sleep,” T. A. objected. 

“T have a very good voice, contralto, cor- 
rectly placed.” 

“You would have,” T. A. admitted gen- 
erously. “I will, if you wish, carry the child to 
its bed. You must be tired.” 

“Tam. But you shall not touch it.” 

Gathering her limp load awkwardly close, the 
lady followed T. A. into his bedroom. He 
watched her with grudging approval. She car- 
ried it more like a bundle of golf-clubs than a 
child, but she walked smoothly and kept its 
eyes from the light. She lowered it gently into 
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HERE’S a thumb-worn hammer in 

Grand Rapids which has been used by 
one workman in the creation of fine furnt- 
ture for over thirty years. 


Its venerable owner, a highly skilled furni- 
ture trimmer, has loved his work so well 
that he has clung to this one job all his life. 
He is typical of the guild spirit of this re- 
markable city—a spirit that has linked the 
nameof Grand Rapids withthat of Damascus, 
ancient home of the master sword-makers, 
with Venice and Cluny and those other old- 
world towns that have won fame through 
the superior skill of their artisans. 


This spirit has been fostered by the founders 
of the Grand Rapids furniture industry and 
their successors who are today guiding her 
fifty great furniture plants. 


It is your assurance that when you buy 
Grand Rapids Furniture you are buying 
the handiwork of craftsmen who have 
dedicated their lives to a labor of love. 
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Your dealer will be glad to show 
you his Grand Rapids Furniture 
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OU will revel in the charm 
of rooms finished in Luxe- 
berry Enamel . . . as white and 
soft-toned as newly plucked 
cotton. 


Picture your home refinished 
in purewhite ... colonial-likein 
its simple dignity . . . immac- 
ulate, sun-flooded and inviting, 


Luxeberry possesses rare purity 
of tone. It has not the slightest 
trace of blue, gray or yellow. It 
never cracks, peels or chips. It 
may be used inside or out, so 
porcelain-like is it in durability. 


Pure white and mellow-toned 
.-- not harsh or cold... you'll 
love every inch of your Luxe- 
berry woodwork. 
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the bed which T. A. had prepared for it. The 
conventional clothes basket in which tenement 
babies slept, but it was completely disguised, 
deeply cushioned, with T. A.’s new veils for 
sheets and his best prayer rug for a blanket, 
and draped at the head with an improvised 
canopy of Chinese brocade in which all known 
colors appeared, but the leading note was 
vermilion. 

“Take that off,”’ the lady directed; “it cuts 
off the air. Open your window, please, from the 
top, not the bottom. Quietly, Mr. Arden. 
Turn off the light.” 

“One would suppose,” said T. A. obeying, 
“that this child was yours and not mine.” 

“Tt is mine for tonight. I—TI should like, Mr. 
Arden, to say good-night alone to your child— 
my child.” 

“Tt is not hygienic to kiss a baby,” T. A. said = 
coldly. From the corner where the lady now ni . 
knelt in the dark by the bed, a little laugh lf ML 
answered him, sweet with a deep note like H 
tears. “Are you jealous of me, Mr. Arden? A 
paid nurse? An underpaid nurse?” 


(Foe # MA, 
F i 
d murse? id nurse?” ) Let us he ip you plan 
aN, Eorainty not. eat A, . as ee Ni W Wi d wD a 
said promptly, too promptly, and he went a 
once ee of the aaitened room and closed the é INaQo if ap er I es 
door softly behind him. r 


He was standing still in the center of the 
kitchen floor with his eyes on the door when the 
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Particularly at this time of year, women enjoy brightening up the home. 
‘ou can work wonders at modest expense, with new window draperies. 
f ent ae ae eee ree want : your yeni ass sor from 
: a 7 the Kairsc od an indow Draping Book, our Interior Decoration 
lady came out, soft-eyed and faintly smiling. Get this spook: Service Department will gladly suggest ideas for your particular problems, 
“Thank you,” she said, “and now, Mr. ee ee om 


Aviso Window Draping Effects S 
“You may sleep if you wish. There is a 
couch for you in my work-room.” 


“Night nurses do not sleep. Have I been a CURTAIN RODS 
good nurse?” ae es simplify draping problems; make it easy to have 
eee ee ee i aa A. eee tees you'll be proud of, oe single, 
z moat te eg rie oe SUED Me. ay double, triple, for any treatment— extension style, or 
Then I may have what I came here for: Gatto lenstly ta bean eindew 
“The—the tempo of this affair has been so ee : m0 ; 
swift’ 7. A: Sbiected oT Fave Hate vee are The Kirsch flat shape eliminates sagging, holds 
opportunity * think 2 headings erect, insures neat hanging. The beautiful 
“Think now,” said the golden lady. finish of Kirsch Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White 
2 S is guaranteed never to rust or tarnish, is washable, 
and stays like new for years. 





HE sat again inT. A.’s great gold chair, leaned E i ‘ 
S far back in it, and closed her eyes. Her Prati ficlo. for cdannise The rc tes 23 oe eee ee ample. and 
lovelyface was quite pale again, drawn and tired, reat beter) fee s s go on ae oT y merely tilting, yet 
but touched with a new, white beauty. T. A. room. Full information asto | T©VET Come Sad eae entally. 
looked long at it. As they sat there, no sound materials, color schemes, old by better stores everywhere. 

i Look for the trademark name “«#&Zdeh"" on the carton. 
came from T. A.’s darkened bedroom. After rods, etc. Our eighth annual 2 ‘ 
the last crowded hour the silence, the calm, ocean set ene better | KIRSCH MFG.CO., 151 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich. 
were strange. It is in moments like these that than ever. iNlailed tree. Manufacturers of Kirsch Curtain Rods and everything best 

t Re th h t Re J in window draping accessories 
iat W. ‘itl you t ave se ii moving, fe 2 Kirsch Mfg. Co., Ltd. of Canada, 252 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ontario 
silently, swiftly on to some climax you have = 


not planned. As if he felt suddenly lonely, 
as Re deer; his broken chair close to the lady’s Ask for and See that Maye Of 6 =_ 
chair, and she opened her eyes and smiled at 5 

him. 

“Well, Mr. Arden?” 

“J do not know,” said T. A. “I—I wish I 
knew. You puzzle me. You are beautiful, 
young, rich—that is not essential, but it is 
pleasant. I have once, twice, been so myself. 
You have a sense of humor and the sweetest 
voice I have ever heard except one.” 

‘Whose voice was that?” 

“The voice of a woman I did not marry. 
The only woman I ever asked to marry me.” 

The lady’s light hand touched T. A.’s and 
drew back before he could shrink from her 
touch. 

“T thank you for the confidence, Mr. Arden, 
and I thank you, too, for your tribute to me. 
I do not quite see why I need to have all those 
excellent qualities to be given what I came here 
to get, but if I have them, then what is wrong 
with me?” 

“You have no heart,” T. A. said very sadly. 

“Oh, I am almost sure, quite sure, that you 
are wrong.” 

“Tf you could leave at a sale a thing so 
precious to you, you can not have a heart,” 
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Have Baby Comfy 


US in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
T. A. insisted. “You may appear to have, but motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 


” crib. ‘‘The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 
you have not. strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
“TET have, you will give me what I shall ask sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 














protects against weather. ‘Fold crib flat or detach when m} 
for?” not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. eM NL ae OTE TA} 
“Ves,” Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


ROCHESTER. NY. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Bldg. Toronto 
BUNS OS ete Smee i hice Mer itd 





The lady leaned toward T. A., clasping her GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
jeweled hands over his faded blue smock. She 1519 Wabash Ave. Dept.15 CHICAGO 
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shook the fluff of hair out of her eyes with a 
pretty and childish movement and looked at 
him earnestly. 

“T have said that you are mad; I am mad 
too, like all nice people, and this evening of ours 
began as mad comedy, but it has become quite 
serious for me and, I believe, for you. For one 
of us, indeed, it must be—tragic, since we can 
not both have what by this time you must see 
that I mean to ask you for. Am I right, Mr. 
Arden?” 

“Possibly,” said T. A. 

“Then listen. We will both put all our cards 
on the table. Mine first. You wish to know 
why I left at a sale something which was my 
own? Which I had a right to leave?” 

“You abandoned it.” 

“Use the stronger term if you care to. 
Well, it was the thing which was dearest to me 
and the man who is—who was—my husband.” 
“That I can quite understand.” 

“T do not know why you can, but it was. It 

carried with it, you see, memories, dreams, all 

the sweetness, the wonder, of our first months 

together, when he was not rich and I was not a 
famous beauty. I wished to forget all that. So 
I gave it to my maid, with some gowns I sent 

to the’ sale.” ; 
















“Terrible,” groaned T. A. 


COLES PHILLIPS 


ie “RUT Iam—I was—so angry with him, with 

my husband! He had asked me, begged me 

OD CS. TrOO QS. ys Cr to do something which I did not then wish ever 
todo. Begged me so hard, so often, that at last 

I felt I must do it or leave him. I wrote hima 


little note telling him that I would leave him. 


TOCKINGS selected for beauty need not disappoint in their He had gone West on a business trip—those 


) wearing qualities—not if you will ask for Holeproof. For in unending trips, like a business man in the 
this famous hosiery, sheer, lustrous appearance is united with a movies. He comes back tonight, is home now, 
fine-spun, woven-in strength that withstands long wear and re- oe found eee a is ee i! 

: : , onger wis Oo leave nlm. wis S cnt 
peated launderings. Moderate prices put Holeproof Hose with- gue do what he wants metodo cm 
in the reach of all, both for dress and every-day wear. “All this,” interrupted T. A., “(does not con- 
Holeproof Hosiery is offered in a wide variety of styles in Silk, Wool, Silk cern or especially interest me.” 
and Wool, Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle for men, women and children, “T am trying to show you that I have a 
Sold only in retail stores. heart.” 
If not obtainable locally write for price list and illustrated booklet. “You have not shown me yet.” 
“ce . 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin did belo tea 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario ©H.H.Co. ! “When?” egan to, tonight. 






“I can tell you exactly. When your child 
: pulled out my first hairpin. It loves two, Mr. 
7 ? 

WOMAN'S FIELD FOR INDEPENDENCE, Bigde- {| Arden—my husband and your child.’ ’ 

manidtby £008 candy. Sos learned. “Love can not begin in a minute,” T. A. said 
ake money at home oO 8. le : . . 

graduates in business. Complete courses, | quickly. “It is of slow birth and slower 

resident or correspondence. Write -Elinor death.” 

4 G. Hanna, Principal, for booklet D-4. ae a SS 
The Candy Institute, 60 West 50th St.,N. Y. It began for you when it began for me, 


said the golden lady calmly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You love your child, Mr. Arden. We will 
talk now of you. Mr. Arden, your child is not 
really your child at all. You never, I believe, 
saw it until tonight. You admit that?” 

“Ves.” 
> { “Tt is not your child,” the lady repeated 
é \ > softly. “You have no child. You are a gipsy, 
j <i} = || a2 dreamer, a king of life and an exile. I have 

ie met others, though none so ind, ie a 
ae e | sweet. You have stepped so far from the 
Lise: £ A ere oe cae beaten path of life that you can not go back to 


herries, halved, int h : eee it, and so you have no longer any right to a 
: a eeaSeabienee: Use Dennison Club Nap kins child. Yet you want one. Poor Mr. Arden, 
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lemonade 


cE. 








glass. Add a scant tablespoon- 9 : ” 
ful of chopped ice, a teaspoon- all year ’round you want this one. 


“Flush,” said T. A. : 
The golden voice which had grown so sweet, 
so tender that it hurt him to listen, stopped 


ful of minced pineapple and ‘ i 
more ice. Fill the glasses with ae nee a nea ee 


equal parts of lemonade and they help at party time. In summer, 


Welch’s Grape Juice. sey sae ee fe ce spol at speaking, and he covered his face with his 
(How Welch Lemonade btnelhitmage se TS ir hands. When he looked up, he was smiling. 
cheers tiked™ trade lore Dennison Club napkins have a texture “You have a heart,” he said, “for you have 

We is shown on page 244.) é soft as linen. Your stationer carries them. looked a little way into mine. Since the woman 


q | Buy them by the box. who had a voice like yours, nobody has done 
Send us your name and address for a that. You shall have what you came for. 

eC < Se es free sample. Write today to Dept. 22. Take it and go.” 
“But I want something else. I want the 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. , . 
G 3 child, Mr. Arden—your child. My child.” 
Y4rape Juice 


“You did not come for the child?” 

“How could I? I never saw it before.” 

“You—you are not its mother?” 

“T can never be a mother, Mr. Arden. That 
is why my husband wants—” 
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Good news for every woman ~ 


Che PICTOGRAF! 


_ A 
PICTOGRAF 
Free 
With Every 
PICTORIAL REVIEW 

and 
EXCELLA 
PATTERN 

















At Last! Every woman who can thread a needle can now 
make clothes for herself and family! No more risk! No more 
doubt! No more hesitation! The Pictograf has arrived! 


The PICTOGRAF 


is a new and exclusive dress-making chart that is the last 
word in completeness and simplicity. ~There is a special 
Pictograf for every new Pictorial Review and Excella 
Pattern, enclosed with the pattern. 


The PICTOGRAF 


is a reproduction of the pattern, and on it are printed in 
large, readable type all the directions of how the perforations 
and notches are to be used. It gives detailed instructions 
as to folds, gathers, trimmings, the lengthwise of the mate- 
rial, etc. 


The PICTOGRAF 


shows exactly where to put the different pieces of material 
together, how to make different combinations of materials, 
where to turn hems under, etc. And, if the sleeve or waist 
is to be lengthened or shortened, the Pictograf shows exactly 
the right place to do it. 


The PICTOGRAF 


shows how to lay out the particular pattern on the material 
so as to cut in the correct and most economical way. It 
shows how to do this in all the most popular widths of materials. 



























































In brief, the Pictograf tells you exactly how to begin 
making your garment and how to follow it the correct 
way—step by step, to completion. 


Pictorial Review and Excella Patterns come to you cut 
and ready to use. They are tested and guaranteed 
accurate. 


If you never before had sufficient confidence to make 
your own clothes with the help of a pattern, this new 
invention—the Pictograf—will convince you that you 
can now do it with ease and surety, and the utmcst 
economy in time, money and material. You can achieve 
that perfect fit and that smartness and chic which 
heretofore have been possible only at the hands of an 
expert and expensive modiste. 


GUARANTE 


If you follow the instructions as printed on the Pictograf, we guarantee 
perfection of fit, or we will refund every cent.you paid for material. 









The Pictograf is such an amazingly long step forward that it stands 
today unsurpassed by any other pattern guide, plan or set of instructions 
that has ever been devised. 


The Pictograf begins with the Pictorial Review and Excella Patterns 
for the month of April. 


WILLIAM PAUL AHNELT, President and Publisher 


LARGEST AVERAGE MONTHLY CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 


In the current issue you will find 24 pages of beau- aid of the corresponding Pictorial Review Pattern 
tiful fashions, every one of which can, with the and PICTOGRAF, be reproduced in exact detail. 
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- Quality assures comfort and 
service. Munsingwear vests 


and bloomers, step-ins and 
union suits are made in many dif- 
ferent knitted and woven fabricsand 
in a large variety of modish styles. 
The garment illustrated is Munsingwear style 
155, a form-fitting knitted union suit with 
bodice top, tight-fitting at knee, offered-in 
fabrics of pure thread silk, of cotton, w 
and spun silk mixed, of thread silk and mer- 
cerized cotton mixed, of cotton and worsted 
mixed, and in a number of all cotton or mer- 
cerized cotton fabrics of finest quality. Ask — 
the Munsingwear dealer in your community 
to show you the various Munsingwear 
styles and fabrics. 
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“Tf you did not come for the child, what did 
you come for?” 

“The coral pendant which you have in your 
pocket. It was my husband’s first gift to me.” 

T. A. fumbled in his pocket, found the 
pendant, and held it out to her. She slipped 
it round her neck, but her blue, startled eyes 
did not leave T. A.’s eyes. 

“Mr. Arden, if the child is not yours or mine, 
whose is it? Where did you get it?” 

“T stole it. Inadvertently, of course. It 
would seem, Madame, that our evening is to 
end, after all, on a note of comedy.” 

“TJ—I am going to laugh. Or cry, Mr. 
Arden.” 

The golden lady did neither. Instead, she 
ran to the closed bedroom door and stood there, 
arms out, defiant, beautiful. There was a 
knocking at T. A.’s outer door, a loud, ominous 
knocking. 

“Let nobody in—nobody,” the lady begged 
in a high, theatrical whisper which~ carried 
farther than speech. 

“Scene two in the comedy,” T. A. cried 
gaily, opening the door. 


Two men pushed through it. They entered 

as nearly at once as two very large men can 
come through a rather small door. Both were 
speaking at once, and all that T. A. could 
gather from their remarks was that they were 
both angry, very angry, and with him. They 
were so angry and so big that they seemed quite 
to fill T. A.’s little room. One man. was dark 
and thick-set and broad-shouldered, handsome 
in a florid but pleasant way, and handsomely 
though hastily dressed, in a big coat of unmis- 
takable cut, ermine-lined and sable-collared, 
buttoned wrong over dinner clothes which were 
correct, but lacked a necktie. This man was 
strange to T. A., but the other, he saw with 
relief, was Michael Moran, his friend. 

“Micky,” cried T. A., “I can explain every- 
thing.” 

“You will have to,” said Mr. Moran con- 
cisely. “Mollie’s frantic. ‘The kid is her own 
sister’s, that died. We can’t afford to keep it, 
but we will till we get a good home forit. It’sa 
good kid. It took the prize at the baby show. 
Is it here?” 

“Tt was,” said T. A., who no longer felt sure 
of any facts. “I infer that Mollie lost it?” 

“Tm telling you,” said Mr. Moran more 
calmly. ‘Mollie looked in at the sale. She 
had nobody to leave the kid with, so she took 
it along. She was trying on hats, and she laid 
it down to sleep in an empty bag that was there. 
A fool trick, but she’s only a kid herself. When 
she went back for the kid the bags were all 
gone. There were three of them, and she 
started out round the town chasing them. 
There was one that she could not trace, and 
she gave up and came home. By that time she 
was so scared that it took me till now to get the 
story from her. I remembered that you had a 
bag, and so—” 

“Quite so,” said T. A., “but who is this 
gentleman?” 

“Him? I met up with him on the stairs, half 
crazy, asking for you. What more did you 
steal along with the kid? You’ve had a big 
night, T. A.” 

_“T have,” said T. A. rather grimly. 

“Your lady friend seems to know-the guy,” 
Mr. Moran suggested. 

It was a conservative statement. The golden 
lady, as T. A. now saw, stood clasped tight in 
the strange man’s arms. His face was hidden 
in a veil of flying, golden hair, but it could be 
seen that he was no longer angry. They were 
talking to each other. What they said was not 
very coherent, but it seemed to please them 


both. 
Oh, Helen—Helen!” 


” 


“Helen. 

“Harry!” 

“You frightened me so.” 

“That note. That cruel note!” 

“What note? I found no note. But I 
looked in the jewel case, and your pendant— 
our pendant—was gone, and your maid said—”’ 
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Everything for the Baby — Layettes from 
Paris and London, Specialist Shoes, 
Nursery Furniture and Toys — viewed at 
leisure and shopped for at your convenience. 







If you cannot come to New York our 
experienced shoppers will shop for you. 







Complimentary Copies will be sent to Good 
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Soft ‘es 
Lovely Skin \ 
—a delightful 
Duty 











Do you spend your time in endless duties for others 
at the expense of your beauty and then, shamefacedly 
keep your red hands under the table and your coars- 
ened complexion under very dim lights. 








You have only to let Frostilla Fragrant Lotion pro- 
tect your skin to prevent roughness, redness and 
chaps. Its “precious moisture” sinks right in (not 
sticky or greasy) and leaves your hands and face so 
smooth, white and lovely. 













Don't begrudge the time. It takes such a “little minute” if you 
keep a bottle in the kitchen and another in the bathroom. Well- 
kept hands, not grubby ones that shout “Housework” are a big 
service to those “others.” 






For sale everywhere in U. S. and Canada. Regular price 35 cents 
The Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York. Selling agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York and Toronto. 
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Oragrant Lotion 
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Better 
than Ever 


Always supremein qual- \¥ 
ity and performance — 4 
always guaranteed to *t 
please —O-Cedar Polish 

now offers new and still finer results than 


ever before attained. 


Try for yourself this O-Cedar Polish —on 
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“Our darling pendant. It is quite safe now. 
See. I will never let it go again.” 

“And I will not let you go. If you will stay 
with me, you do not need to adopt any child at 
all. I was a fool to ask it. You are all I want. 
You, Helen. Only you.” 

“You can not have me, Harry, without my 
child.” : 

“Your child? I—I don’t get you—Helen, 
what is this place? Who are these people? 
And—and what is wrong with your hair?” 

“There is nothing wrong with the lady’s 
hair,” Michael Moran said earnestly, “if you’ll 
pardon me for butting in.” 

“Thank you. If you like my hair, you will 
‘give me my child, will you not? You want to 
give it away. I just heard you say so. Mr.— 
Moran, is it?—and Mr. Arden, my new but 
very dear friend, Harry—this is my husband.”’ 

“You surprise me,” T. A. said gravely. 

“My wife surprises every one,”’ her husband 
said awkwardly, but very proudly. “I should 





















explain—-” 

“Explain nothing,” the lady cried eagerly ~ 
“We can explain later. Now I have something 
to show you. Wait.” 

The lady slipped out of the arms that held 
her, went quickly but quietly into the bed- 
room, came out, and stood in the door. T. A. 


your piano, furniture, woodwork and 
floors. Note the modern ‘‘velvet’’ finish 
O-Cedar quickly gives—not an ordinary, 
u greasy, streaky shine—but a rich, dry, 
even, glowing lustre, which reveals at its 


at best the beautiful grain and finish of your could not see what she carried, her husband 
furniture or floors. and Michael Moran crowded so close, bending 
: : ’ over it. 
Use Sues a ee rel yal Bes “My child,” she said. ‘Our child, Harry. 
eT GE See CRREET Pes tp ee” ee eee The child you have always wanted. Say that 
andit will cut your cleaning work in two. Teas 
Make sure you get the genuine O-Cedar, “I—TI suppose so. Is it a boy or a girl, Mr. 
guaranteed to satisfy or money back. Arden?” 
; ; ay 72 ace AG sail 1 - 
30c to $3.00 sizes; there's added economy ae DotA A.-said meckiayae 
eh in the larger sizes. At all dealers. e Ba said Michael se pad, 
ij : p “a fine boy, too. Nine pounds at birth and no 
: O-CEDAR CORP’N - Chicago birth-marks. Its name—” 
| Toronto - London - Paris “Its name,” said the lady firmly, “is Henry 
ie Stuyvesant third.” 
yf “Helen, you—-we—can not adopt a child 
i without taking serious thought—taking legal 
2 steps.” 
“We will take them tomorrow,” the lady 
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promised, “but if you have a car here, we will 
take the child tonight.” 

“T havea limousine. But—but Mrs. 
Moran—” 

“Tf she could leave the child at a sale, she is 
not worthy to have it,” the lady explained 
airily. “Come. We must get it into the car 
before it wakes.” 

“You could not wake that child with a 
charge of dynamite, once it gets fairly to sleep,” 
Mr. Moran boasted. : 

“Shall—may I carry it?” asked the prospec- 
tive father quite eagerly. “It seems to be a 
very large child, Helen.” 

“Tt is not,” said the lady indignantly. “It is 
a little child, very little. Go first, Harry, and 
get the car. Go with him, Mr. Moran.” 

“What you say goes,” said Michael Moran, 
dazed but admiring. “Will I take the bag?” 

“Yes, please. Mr. Arden does not need it 
now,” said the lady gently. : 


i 
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Housework—minus drudgery 


If you want more time for your husband, for your children, for your 
clubs; if you want to save on your household expenses; if you want to 
cook delicious dishes, or do your work better in less time and with less 
effort—get these bulletins. They are prepared by the famous Good 
Housekeeping Institute and represent expert investigation. 


O Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning 


O Cleaning Methods that Save 
Equipment Lab 


WHEN they had left her, and not until then. 
she came to the corner where, forlorn and 
unregarded, T. A. was standing. She stood 
before him, silent, but smiling the sweetest 
smile that T. A. yet had seen, very kind, very 
gay, but wistful, too, with a hint of unshed 
tears. : 

The Elephant’s Child hung in her awkward 
arms, sleeping its deep, strange sleep, pink and 
calm, unconscious that life had changed for it 
The long lashes did not lift as T. A. bent 
toward it timidly. He smelled again that 
faint scent which was like no other scent in the 
world. A queer lump rose in T, A.’s throat. 
He swallowed it quickly. 

“Tt is no longer thought unhygienic to kiss a 
baby,” the lady suggested softly, “but if you 
kissed it you could not let it go. Good-night. 
dear Mr. Arden.” 

“Good-bye,” said T. A 





O heehee: ee pees O Canning by Safe Methods 

O Pies and Pastries Kitchens Planned for Conve- 

Jellies, Jams and Pickles : Wien Ce-222, se e emT 5ce 

(1 Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature 1 Fireless Cookery 10c. 
Chart” 25c. 1 Cooking by Temperature 

Li “Household Devices Tested and Cloth-Covered Spring k 

Approved”—a 64-page book... 20c. Binder to hold above bulletins’ $1.00 


























Check the Folios and Bulletins you want and send money order, check 
or stamps for full amount. (Do not send cash.) Write name and address 
clearly. 


GOOD. HOUSEXE | ea 
119 W. 40th St. New York 
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AIN against the window panes, 
quick and sharp. Dead branches 
creaking in the wind. A still, dim- 
lighted room, its silence broken only 
by the crackle of the burning log, the 
rustle of a turning page. 

Flickering flames lighting up the 
big davenport. You curled up in its 
soft, deep cushions, with a book that 
holds you heedless of the howl of 
the wind, the slap of wet leaves 
against the pane, the monotonous 
striking of the hours. 

A final turn of the page, a hasty 
glance at the clock. Scarcely fair to 
disturb the other occupant of your 
bedroom at this hour. So off come 
the cushions from the davenport. 
Smoothly it unfolds with one easy 














KROEHLER 
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motion. Here is ready for you, covers 
trimly in place, a wide, soft bed. 

Who would have guessed that in this 
low, richly upholstered davenport is con- 
cealed a luxurious bed, with springs that 
yield gently beneath your weight and a 
soft mattress that brings infinite restful- 
ness to your. weary body? What a 
delight it is to drop off to rain-lulled 
slumber in its comfortable depths with 
only the firelight for companionship! 

And, when morning comes, a few 
moments’ smoothing of the covers, a 


quick folding of the bed return the 
handsome davenport to its rightful 
place as an aristocratic piece of living 
room furniture. 

No home need be without the 
beautiful Kroehler, that serves so 
gracefully as davenport and so com- 
fortably as bed. Leading furniture 
dealers everywhere sell Kroehler 
Davenport Beds for cash or on easy 
terms. There are overstuffed and 
period designs, with chairs to match; 
luxuriously upholstered in silk dam- 
ask, tapestry, mohair, Chase Velmo 
or Baker Cut Pattern Velour, in 
leather or Chase Leatherwove. Look 
for the. name plate on the back. 
Write for our booklet and the name 
of the nearest dealer. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 


Mee OR TLER 





Davenpbort “Bed 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest dealer. 


Name... 


Street 
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Nothing Else 
is Like it _ 







A room without mirrors 
is like a house 
without windows 


What an amazing difference a mirror 
can make in a room! The most color- 
less, lifeless, soulless room in the horse 
may be made to sparkle with life by the 
addition of a decorative mirror or two. 
The room wakes up. It seems to live, to 
have character and to radiate personality. 


- While the mirror should be a flexible 
part of the decorative scheme, there are 
many places where mirrors can be built 
in as a permanent part of the house. A 
mitred mirror door is a beautiful thing 
in itself and solves many a problem of 
composition in a room’s arrangement. 
You will never regret the convenience 
of mirrors in closet and bathroom doors. 
When planning a home, ask your archi- 
tect to consider mirrors. 


Mirrors made of American-made 
Plate Glass and silvered by expert work- 
men of the American mirror industry, 
are unsurpassed for brilliancy, perfec- 
tion of workmanship and permanency. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 











Genuine 


PLATE GLASS 


U.S.AF 
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The Elephant’s Child 

The door closed behind the lady. The 
Elephant’s Child was gone. 

For a time—T. A. never knew quite how 
long—he stood where the lady had left him. 
Then he turned again to the day-bed. The 
veils were gone, and there was an empty place 
where the bag had stood. T. A. put the 
Spanish brazier there and stood back and 
studied the effect. It was good, very good. 

“A fine rummage sale,” said T. A. out loud. 
“So fine that I shall perhaps never go to an- 
other. Or I shall go there again tomorrow. I 
wonder which.” But he knew. 

“Tt is lonely business, playing God. But it 
has its points,” said T. A. 


The next T. A. story, “Supper 
for Six,” will appeor in May 


Choosing the Right 
Picture 
(Continued from page 42) 


subjects were largely chosen, gorgeous in color- 
ing and rich with the new creative spirit that 
pervaded the times. It was also about this 
time that the Flemish and Dutch artists visited 
their neighboring countries and introduced into 
England another style of picture which accord- 
ed equally well with Jacobean interiors. They, 
too, felt the effect of the Renaissance, and their 
work was impregnated with the same spirit, al- 
though tempered by theirnative characteristics. 

Therefore, if we have a room furnished in 
the Jacobean style we may choose pictures of 
the Italian Renaissance or of the old Dutch 
painters. Such works as Raphael’s “La 
Madonna Della Sedia,” or “The Last Supper,” 
by Da Vinci, some of the Holy Families of 
Del Sarto—all make beautiful pictures for 
Jacobean rooms. They have dignity of char- 
acter and lend a happy contrast of coloring. 
Rubens, Vandyck, Rembrandt and Velasquez 
are also suitable. 

The William and Mary period followed the 
Jacobean. Italian feeling now died out, and 
there were ushered into England with the 
accession of the Dutch sovereigns two in- 
fluences which, when combined with the 
native element, formed a distinctly new and 
original style. These were the introduction 
of Dutch conventions and the importation of 
Oriental merchandise and ideas from the 
recently opened marts of the East. 

Under the influence of Dutch craftsmen 
furniture became more comfortable; curves 
and gentler lines were adopted. Lighter forms 
were used, depending for beauty more on grace 
of outline than elaborate decoration. A fond- 
ness for lacquer work, with its oriental decora- 
tions on somber ground, added its color scheme 
to the national gaiety, and textile weavers from 
France and Holland contributed their share 
to the vividness of the epoch. 

There developed also in Holland a school 
known as “the little Dutch Masters.” They 
painted interior and genre pictures, or those 
representing people in the course of their 
every-day life, a decided contrast to the aristo- 
cratic subjects hitherto used, but typical of 
the trend of the times. The most famous were 
Joseph Israels, Terbock, Vermeer, De Hooch, 
and Netscher. : 

From genre paintings there developed the 
Dutch landscapists, whose things may also be 
used with William and Mary furniture. Rem- 
brandt, however, was the genius of the time, 
equally known for portraiture, genre, land- 
scapes,and engravings. Afterhim Hobbemaand 
Reusdael may be mentioned, as they have done 
some internationally famous masterpieces. 

Following William and Mary came the 
period of Queen Anne, in which the curved 
lines were more accentuated and a greater 
refinement of taste developed. As this period 
was contemporaneous with the reign of Louis 
XV in France, it is natural that some of the 
exuberance of that nation should find its way 
to England and make itself felt in their 
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What are your floors worth 
in dollars and cents? 


Do it mean anything to you to find out how you can save 
many dollars in floor and furniture protection? Let this 
Bassick chart be your guide to easy rolling furniture. Do away 
with the needless gouging of fine hardwood floors and damage 


to expensive rugs and carpets. Protect your furniture from 


wrenches and strains. 


Trial Offer at Special Price 


Look at the chart. Think of one piece 
of furniture in your home thatis hard 
tomove. The chart willshow you what 
typesof castersshould be used tosave 
you money in floor and furniture pro- 
tection. Mark in the proper space the 
kind of casters you want, write your 
name and address plainly on the top 
margin of the page, cut out this 
advertisement and mail to us today. 
Casters will be shipped you C. O. D., 


carrying charges prepaid, at a special 
discount of 20%. For instance, a $1.00 
set of four casters costs you 80c. Only 
one set of casters will be sent to a 
home. After you have tried the cast- 
ers, see your hardware or furniture 
dealer about equipping the rest of 
your furniture. Bassick casters come 
in the blue and yellow package. Mail 
this advertisement today. You will 
receive your casters by return mail. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the leading makers of high grade casters 
for the home, office, hospital, warehouse and factory 






















a set for 
each closet door. 117G West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 





Closet Shoe-Rack 


A neat device which fastens on 
inside of closet door and keeps 
shoes always in their proper place 
instead of helter-skelter on the floor or 
jumbled in shoe bags, boxes, drawers or 
other make-shifts. Does away with nui- 
sance of picking up shoes when sweeping 
closet floor. Takes up no extra room. 


A Household Necessity 
Thousands in use in homes, hotels, clubs and 
apartment houses. Sold by dealers or mailed 

aan BLACK ENAMEL, NICKEL or 
BR NZE—set of three, $4.50 — pair ,$3.00 
—one, $1.50. HAND PAINTED FLORAL 
DESIGNS ON BLACK ENAMEL—set 
of three, $6.00—pair, $4.00—one, $2,00. 
Widths 20 or 24 inches, West of Rockies 
Order 22d Can. 100 per rack extra. 


NEATWAY CO. 





Top -- Rack folded 
when door fs shut 
Below--Rack down 
to remove clothes 





Increase Closet Space 


allow door, to» be closed. 
Opens to horizontal position 
for remoyal of,clothes. 
Holds six or more gar- 
ments. One on every 
closet door is like add- 
ing new closet to your 
house. Made of high 
grade durable steel; 
black enameled. 

26 in. long, 3 in. wide; 
weighs 3 pounds, 
At dealers or postpaid, $3. 
West of Rockies or Can. $3.25, 
Aroma Products Co., 
1129 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 





In using advertisements see page 4 


With Pee-Gee Clothes Racks 


Easily fastened to inside of closet 
or other doors. Folds vertically to 
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THE TRADE MARK KNOWN 


IN EVERY HOME 
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Delicious Hash | lame 
and Croquettes 


and many other dainty dishes can be pre- 
pared from left-overs ground up in a 


“Universal’’ Food and Meat Chopper 


It saves its cost the first month it is used. 


Self-Sharpening Cutters 
Keen cutting edges are always assured be- 
cause the knives are self-sharpening. Four 
cutters chop to any degree of fineness. 


Clamps Firmly to the Table 
No jerking about while turning the handle. 
$1.85 to $3.50 
One of the many “Universal’? Household Helps 
others of which are illustrated herewith. 
Sold by all Good Dealers 
Insist on the “Universal” line—It is your Guarantee of Quality 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 


Manufacturers of ““Universal’’? Household Helps 
for Over Half a Century 


Colonial 


Cake Pan 
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Choosing the Right ° | 
Picture 


interiors. Partly for this reason French pictures 
are quite appropriate in Queen Anne rooms, 
just as they are excellent accompaniments for 
Louis XV, XVI, and Directoire apartments. 
Fragonard, Watteau, and Nattier are the most 
typical of the times and did much decorative 
work in the form of mural painting. | Artisti- 
cally the epoch is remarkable for the abandon 
to life and gaiety which is obvious in all their 
forms of decoration. 

Proceeding from the Queen Anne was 
Chippendale, and developing coincidentally 
with this, were Heppelwhite, Adam, and 
Sheraton. These are known as styles rather 
than periods, and the greater part of our 
modern furniture is derived from them. 
Turner, Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Romney 
were at their height about this time. Turner 
is best known for his pictures of the sea, and 
they are excellent for large halls or libraries. 
The others confined themselves more or less 
to portraits. Reynolds’ portrait of Mrs: 
Siddons as “The Tragic Muse”’ is typical of this 
school, as is Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy.” — 
They are suitable for living-rooms or bed- — 
rooms that contain furniture with those 
qualities of grace and refinement correspond- 
ing to the later styles developed in English 
furniture. 

Thus there are many small discriminations 
to be made and perhaps when a picture is 


hung the best thing to do isto stand awayand 


get a perspective on the general character of ~ 


room and picture in the ensemble. Only in ~ 


this way is it possible to tell whether the sub- ~ 
ject of the work is suitable for the room as 
well as whether the picture itself is in the 
feeling of the epoch of the surrounding 
decorations, and an aid to the perfect har- 
mony of the whole. 


After the Verdict — 
(Continued from page 82) 


but she cried for me, too, Vi. She thought it 
must help her with me. It was, perhaps, 
necessity aided by craft that kept her crying. 

Anyhow her apparent misery—it seemed 
like despair—made any reproaches, any 
attack on my part just then out of the ques- 
tion. For the moment I could only wait for 
her to recover. Try tocomfort, to console her— 
I couldn’t do that. The sound of her crying 
was like the sound of a sentence of death 
passed on my happiness. I wanted her silence 
—silence eternal. I was totally incapable of 
pity then. She had promised me that she 
would die, and now I knew that her promise 
had been a lie. She wasn’t going to keep 
its 

A sort of madness seemed to take me then. 
I don’t suppose I showed anything. She went 
on crying, and I just sat where I was and felt 
the madness creeping over me. When one 
hates as I hated then, it’s like madness, Vi. 
All the humanity one has seems to wither away, 
and without it one doesn’t seem sane. I hated 
her because I loved you. That was the root 
reason. I didn’t hate her only because she had 
lied to me, made a fool and worse of me, held 
me in the grip of my loathsome part, spurred 
my beast to conquer the man in me. You 
made me hate her. 

At last she stopped crying, and she came 
over and stood by me. She put a hand on my 
shoulder. I didn’t stir, and she took it away. 
When she took if away, I looked at her. She 
was horribly pale, but apparently quite calm, 
quite self-possessed. 

“T know how it is,’ she said. ‘You can’t 
forgive me for not being ill, for not being near 
to death.” 

I didn’t say anything. After a minute she 
went away from me. She went to the door 
between the room we were in and her bedroom, 
and opened it. 


CAUTION 


A glass curtain is subjected 
to a burning, as well as a 
fading, action of the sun. 
Therefore a net (or lace) 
curtaining should be select- 
ed, since lace is a “three 
thread” fabric, with each 
warp and weft tied (or knot- 
ted) by a bobbin thread. 
Moreover Quaker Lace is 
made of firm long- staple 
thread, specially tested 
against the sun’s burning 
action. 


Curtains of Oxford Cross Net in 
the sunshine and blue coloring give 
added personality to this living 
room of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
T.. Wilson’s New York residence. 
Mr. Wilson is a brother of Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Ogden 
Goelet, and the late Lady Herbert. 


Curtain Your Windows 
With Sun roof Sunshine 


In short, it must be a touch, not a splash of 
color. And of course it must be sunproof. 

(Note that we say “sunproof,” not merely sun- 
fast; see caution above.) 

There are several new Quaker Craft Lace Cur- 
tainings meeting these requirements, the most 


favored being Oxford Cross Net, in Sunshine 


Small section of Ox- 
ford Cross Net Cur- 
tain in actual size 
showing the general 
character of the net. 





The use of a touch of color is the latest vogue in 
window curtaining. 
It may be a golden tone to give the room a 
cheerful, sunny character even on sunless days. 
Or it may be a coloring characteristic of the 
furnishings—a touch of blue to give the colonial 


feeling to colonial furnishings or architecture. 

But there is one thing it must not be—it must 
not be so obvious as to make the windows a patch- 
work of color when seen from the street. 


color or a combination of sunshine and old rose 
or blue; Sunshine Casement; and Colonial Filet 
Net in sunshine cr colonial blue—all both sun- 


proof and tubproof. 


A Booklet That Will Help You 


Booklet “Concerning Window Draperies” will be sent free if you 
mention the name of the best retailer handling window draperies in 
your city or shopping center. Otherwise enclose 10 cents in stamps. 


Lace Works and Accounting Rooms: 
4th STREET & LEHIGH AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 





QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


Wholesale Salesrooms : 
BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET 
NEW YORK 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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Kitchen Means Home 


ITCHEN! It’s a fine, soul-filling word, a much finer word than parlor 
or drawing room or den. Say it over to yourself and make a note 
of the mental images it pictures — 


It’s the all-day-long room. From early morning until late at night it is a 
part of life. It’s the room that children love to steal into; it’s the room the 
wanderer from home thinks of longingly; it’s the room “i which the young 
bride boasts; it’s the room in which the housewife takes most pride. 


The ideal kitchen is a room for many happy hours. It exudes friendliness 
and coziness and, oh, how simple it is to have an ideal kitchen. 


Mr. C. C. Horn had a happy thought when 


he designed this decoration scheme. 


Walls, Keen Cement walls, Run small flat mould 
around room 34 way up the wall. This surfaced as 
tile and enameled a tint of Neutral Gray. The upper 
quarter of wall and the ceiling is painted a still lighter 
tint of Neutral Gray to which has been added a slight 
amount of Yellow Red. Trim, Enameled a deep tone 
of Old Ivory. Range, Gray Enamel. Floor, Natural 
hardwood. Furniture, Black enameled with Blue Green, 
Yellow Red or Neutral Vermilion decorations. Cur- 
tains, Net, tinted a yellowish Salmon color. 


Sterling Ranges, whether coal, gas or combina- 
tion keep the home fires burning evenly, eco- 
nomically, and add to the joy, the happiness, 
the contentment of the home. 





Some Sterling Features: 


1. Gray Enamel or Satin Black finish. 7. Large convenient warming closet. 

2. Polished top requires no blacking. 8. Gas equipped with opened or closed 

3. Large door for feeding coal. “Klean-top.’ 

4. Built-in combination water heater. 9. Control lever changes oven from gas to 
Steaming hot water in 5 minutes with gas. coal or from coal to gas with one turn. 

5. Ash chute direct to cellar. 10. Reliable oven heat indicator. 

6. A complete coal range and a complete 11. Large square oven. Patented flues make 
gas range, using only 36 inches of kitchen space. it bake evenly, no cool spots. 


SILL STOVE WORKS, Rochester, N.Y. 


STERLING 


[Send nearest dealer’s names (J Send information on Coal Ranges []Gas Ranges [_] Combination Ranges 
[Furnaces []Send kitchen decoration schemes. Simply check what you want and write your name on the margiu. 
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After the Verdict 


“Stay here, will you?” she said. “T’ll be 
back in a moment.” 

She went into the bedroom, leaving the door 
partly open, but not enough for me to see into 
the room. She was away for a little while. 
Afterward I knew that during that time she 
wrote the fragment which was produced at my 
trial, the note in which she said that she knew 
I hated her and had been counting on her 
death, but that she couldn’t give me up and 
begged me not to break my promise to marry 
her. That note was found in a drawer in her 
bedroam addressed to me. 

Meanwhile I sat by the fire. I didn’t feel 
I could move. I didn’t feel I could do any- 
thing. She wasn’t dying. She wasn’t going 
to die.- How a horrible unexpected knowledge, 
suddenly sprung on a man, can keep him still 
as stone! I heard the wind outside. ‘ 

The strange thing is, Vi—and that you’ll 
never be able to understand—that since I had 
found out she wasn’t dying I was quite without 
hope for the future. You, any one perhaps, 
would suppose that all I had to do was to leave 
the house as soon as possible, go up to London, 
ask you to fix our wedding day, marry you. 
As I wasn’t married to her, wasn’t legally 
bound in any way, why shouldn’t I do that? 

You didn’t know her. I did. And, knowing 
her, I hadn’t any hope. That’s all I can say. 

She wasn’t dying. Living, she wouldn’t al- 
low me to be happy with another woman. I 
knew that. She’d find the way to prevent. 


T LAST she came back. She had a wine- 
glass in her hand, and a bottle partly full of 
a liquid which looked like water. I supposed 
that as usual she was going to take chloral be- 
fore going to bed. She put them down on a 
table. Then she seemed to hesitate, and then 
she poured some of the liquid into the glass. 
Having done this, she replaced the stopper in 
the bottle and put it down. I thought she was 
going to take her dose. But she left it on the 
table. I remember she stared at the glass for 
a moment. Then she came over to me. 

Vi, I can’t describe what happened then. 
I can only tell you—so that you may under- 
stand. She came over to me and began to 
make love to me—yes, at such a moment, after 
what had occurred, after what she knew. While 
I had believed her to be ill, dying, she had re- 
frained from the worst temptation. Now that 
I knew she wasn’t ill, she threw off restraint. 
She dared to think, I suppose, that her will was 
so strong that it might be able to triumph over 
me again that night, in spite of everything, 
triumph over me and you, Vi. For the triumph 
would have been over you, too. 

Vi, this last act of hers sickened the whole 
of me. I can’t describe how much. There was 
nothing in me that didn’t absolutely revolt. 
And she knew it. I made her know it. I told 
her—it was an awful thing to do—that I 
wished she was dying, that I wished she was 
dead. Then she told me that if I meant what 
I had just said, I’d better give her the dose of 
chloral that was in the glass on the table, make 
her take it. She wouldn’t take it of her own 
free will, she said, but if I gave it to her, she 
would. I couldn’t understand what she was 
up to. 

“You'd only sleep,” I said, “and what’s the 
good of that?” , 

Vi, she said I was wrong there. She said 
that while she’d been away from me in the 
bedroom, she’d taken her chloral for the night, 
taken a dose that was almost beyond the 
safety limit. The addition of the dose in the 
glass on the table would kill her, she said, and 
make it all right for me. 

I didn’t believe her. How could I? I had 
done with believing her word. But I confess 
that I wished what she said were true, and that 
she would drink the extra dose—and go out. 
I suppose I was a murderer in intention at 
that moment. 

I didn’t answer her. But I remember look- 
ing at the glass, and thinking, 

“Tf only it were true, and she would swallow 


Swans Down Sunshine Cake 


(All level measurements) 


% cupful egg whites or whites of about 
7 medium size eggs, 44 cupful yolks or 
yolks of about 5 medium size eggs, 
1 cupful granulated sugar, i cupful 
Igleheart’s Swans Down Cake Flour,4 
teaspoonful salt, 34 teaspoonful cream 
of tartar, 1 teaspoonful orange extract 


Sift the flour once, measure and sift 
three times. Sift the sugar. Separate 
the eggs and measure. Put the yolks 
in a small bowl and the whites on a 
large platter. Add salt to the egg 
whites and beat with a flat beater until 
foamy. Add cream of tartar and con- 
tinue beating until stiff, but not dry. 
Fold in the sugar, 1 tablespoonful ata 
time; add flavoring. Beat the egg yolks 
with a Dover beater orfork until light. 
Add to the above mixture, folding in ¢ 
carefully. Fold in the flour _in the 
Same manner as the sugar. Bake in 
an ungreased patent tin ina very slow 
oven about 50 minutes. When done 
invert the pan asfor Angel Cake ae ae 


















do not remove until cold. Ice if desired. 
Page 12, ‘“‘Cake Secrets” 





ou can always make a better cake 


with Swans Down Cake Flour 


—it’s real economy 


10c in stamps or coin, sent to 
Igleheart Brothers, 2204 Second 
Ave., Evansville, Indiana, will 
bring you this famous recipe 
book, which tells how to make 
practically any kind of cake 
successfully. 
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Breakfast Dainties that improve whole days 


for millions—Let your men and children have them 


FRUIT at breakfast is now the universal rule in all homes 
that are well informed. 


It is peculiarly delicious, due to its natural salts and 
acids. And those salts and acids are fine digestive aids. 


And there are other benefits from certain fruits,—par- 
ticularly prunes. Nothing else surpasses them as fruit-food 
for growing children and energetic men. 

Cook this dainty fruit as suggested elsewhere on this 
page. See how such prunes delight the entire family, how 
they tempt the appetite. 

Then remember that they furnish nearly 1300 calories of 
energizing nutriment per pound—digestible in one-tenth 
the time that some foods require, so the energy is almost 
immediately felt. 


Think also of the food-iron they provide. Prunes, 
among vegetables and fruits, are one of the best eight iron 
foods. That promotes robustness. 


Two of the three types of growth-producing vitamines 
complete the healthful offering that prunes bring to the 
morning meal. 


The handy 2-pound carton 
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PRU NES Selected from Ripe, Juicy Plums 
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CauirorniA Prune €& Apricot Growers AssoCIATION 
11,252 Grower-Members — San Jose, California 


An investigation shows that more than 60,000 doctors 
make prunes their own habit-fruit at breakfast. Physicians 
do because physicians know. They know the value of the 
fruit-salts and the pulp of prunes. 

But you know, too, so start this attractive habit in your 
homealso. Learn the benefits that millions get from prunes. 

Luscious prunes are wanted by all the family and you 
want to serve them if such a treat each morning helps in the 
protection and development of the whole family’s health. 

Many of the finest hotels and best restaurants offer 
prunes as a breakfast specialty so men can get them any- 
where. And prunes are economical—one of the least ex- 
pensive of all foods. 


From Tender, Juicy Plums 


Ask for Sunsweet—selected, graded prunes. -When ripe on the trees 
in California they are juicy, luscious plums, but you get them in the form 
of dainty prunes—tender and delicious—better than you've ever known 
before. Sold in fresh, clean, 2-pound cartons; also in bulk from sanitary 
25-pound boxes, at all stores. 3 

Mail couponforfree handy packetcontaining 45 selected prune recipes. 
Each one is printed on a separate sheet for recipe card file or pasting in 
your recipe book. Clip the coupon so you won't forget. 


Street.... 
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Best Way 
to Cook Breakfast 
Prunes 


First, soak them over 
night or for several hours 
at least. Second, cook slow- 
ly until tender in the water 
in which they were soaked. 
Third, use plenty of water 
so the fruit will be “‘loose.”* 
Fourth, do not cook them 
too long as they will become 
too soft. Flavor with cin- 
namon, sliced lemon, or or- 
ange juice. Sugar to taste. 


- ———-—Mail This—— 


» SUNSWEET | 
Prunes 


CattrorniA Prune & Apricot Growers Ass'n, 
Dept. 404, San Jose, California. 


Please send me without charge your handy 
packet of 45 Sunsweet Recipes on separate sheets. 
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that stuff!’ As I didn’t speak, she said, 
“Why don’t you give me the glass?” 

I thought this was some horrible new com- 
edy. I didn’t understand it. 
“You're lying,” I said. 

to me.” 

And suddenly she began to laugh. She kept 
her eyes on me and shook with laughter. 

When I saw her laughing I got up. I felt 
murderous then. All my hatred seemed to 
rush together, to concentrate in a terrific way. 
She went on laughing with her eyes on me. 

I picked up the glass and went toward her 
with it. : 

Even then I didn’t believe what she had 
said about the chloral. But I resolved she 
should drink it. I would stop her abominable 
laughter by making her drink it. And if she 
had spoken the truth—I don’t think I cared 
just then one way or the other about the truth 
or falsehood of her. I don’t exactly know what 
I thought, what I felt. But I meant to take 
her at her word this time as I had so often done 
before. I didn’t speak. I went up to her. I 
had a feeling of intense physical strength at 
that moment. I remember that very well. 
I gripped hold of her forehead by the temples 
and pressed her head back. Her mouth 
opened—fell open. I put the glass to it. I 
turned the glass up. Suddenly I felt resistance 
in her. It was as if she were struggling feebly. 
Then I seemed to realize that there was danger 
in what I was doing, and I tried—Vi, I swear 
this is true—I tried to stop. I let the glass go. 
It dropped on the carpet. But—the stuff had 
gone down her throat. 

I don’t know what I expected to happen 
then. What happened was this. She sat 
quite still for a moment staring at me. Then 
she smiled faintly. Then she got up slowly, 
and went into her bedroom, carrying the chloral 
bottle with her. And this time she shut the 
door behind her. 


“You always lie 


] STAYED where I was for some time. I don’t 
know how long. At last, as she did not come 


_ back, I thought I would go to my room. As 


I moved to go I saw the wineglass lying on the 
carpet. I picked it up and put it down on a 
table. But somehow I didn’t like to leave it 
there. And I took it up again, went over to 
the door of her bedroom, and tapped. There 
was no answer. After knocking again, I 
opened the door. She was lying on her big, 
low bed, apparently sound asleep. She was 
still in the tea-gown she had worn all the even- 
ing. I didn’t go very near to her, but I could 
hear her breathing, and I supposed that the 
chloral had had its usual effect. Evidently 
she had lied to me again. At that moment, 
Vi, I was thankful to believe that it was so. 
For I had got back my self-control. 

I put the glass down by the chloral bottle, 
which was on the dressing-table, and went to 
my own room. 

But, Vi, for once she had spoken the truth. 
They found her dead in the morning. 

Her letter to me was discovered in the 
drawer of her dressing-table. 

Vi, her will, which she couldn’t dominate, 
which dominated her, which was really in- 
dependent of the rest of her, had destroyed 
her, acting through me. I knew it might de- 
stroy me, too, that she had meant that it should 
destroy me after she was gone. I put up a 
stern fight against that. All the time I was 
fighting, I knew I was fighting against her will 
to destroy me after she was gone. That knowl- 
edge nerved me to go through with it. She 
shouldn’t stretch out from the grave and 
finally ruin my life. 

T’ve felt her about us sometimes—and here, 
too, even here in Africa. And it’s begun to 
seem that she came, was able to come, because 
I was living in eternal deceit with you. 

It has seemed to me as if somehow she lived, 
drew her breath in my deceit. 

Vi, I’ve been terribly miserable deceiving you. 

- But you’ve always believed in my*innocence. 
And I’m afraid— I’m afraid. 








Better Kept Food 
means Better Health 


‘Three Ways 
to put 
‘Frigidaire 
in your home 


1 The Frigidaire cooling 
unit in your own icebox. 


2 The Frigidaire cooling 
unit in any icebox you 
may select. 


3 Frigidaire as a complete 
unit including the Frig- 
idaire cabinet and cool- 
ing unit—self-contained. 


Good food—safely and properly pre- 


served—means better health to the en- 


tire family. 


Government statistics and prominent 
scientists agree that a temperature of 50° 
or lower is necessary to keep food prop- 
erly cooled and to resist effectively the 
inroads of dangerous bacteria. 


Frigidaire—electric refrigeration—auto- 
matically maintains a dry, uniformly low 
temperature.* It operates on ordinary 
home current at a surprisingly low cost. 


Frigidaire supplies an abundance of spar- 
kling ice-cubes, makes delicious desserts 
and provides a constant safeguard for 
the health of the entire family. 

Install Frigidaire in your home—rid yourself of 
all the inconveniences and uncertainties of daily 
ice delivery, and be sure of the better health of 
your family. You may purchase Frigidaire on 
easy terms if you wish. 


Write today for our book on medern, sanitary refrigeration 


Derico-Licut Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
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Home Electric Plants—Pumps and Frigidaire 


Electric Refrigeration 
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“(Demand this 


trade-mark 


“The best medicine in the world is sleep” 
—From- Dr. Frank Grane’s book, ‘‘FRigND Bep.?? 
Your health and happiness in life depend upon your 
sleep. Your sleep depends upon your bedspring. Choose 
both health and happiness by selecting the genuine 


ROME QUALITY 


DeLuxe” 


The Gedspring LUXURIOUS 


NOTE—The Rome Quality De Luxe Bedspring is designed and man- 
ufactured only by THE ROME COMPANIES. The Rome Quality De Luxe 
trade-mark on the side rail is the mark of the genuine De Luxe. Look 
for it—insist upon it—it is your guarantee. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us and we will tell you one who can. 


THE ROWMW,Es COMP ANS 








KINNEY-ROME COMPANY, 3601 South Racine Avenue - - Chicago 
MANHATTAN-ROME COMPANY, Marbridge Building - - New York 
MERRIMAC-ROME COMPANY, 176 Portland Street - - - Boston 
SOUTHERN-ROME COMPANY, 633 West Pratt Street - - Baltimore 


ROME, N.Y. 


’ Friend Bed”’ is a eulogy on sleep and is worthy of any- 
Dr. Frank Crane Ss Book re ee it’s yours for the asking, from us or from 
your dealer. 
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XV 


ON THE following day, Saturday, soon 

after four o’clock, from the harbor of 
Sidi Barka many watchers sighted the 
steamer, La France, drawing in to the 
North African coast over a calm sea. There 
were very few passengers in the First Class on 
board of her. Among these few was an English- 
man who had attracted some notice by the 
anxious melancholy stamped on his face, and 
by his feverish restlessness. But now at last, 
when the African coast was sighted, he stood 
still with both hands clasping the rail, staring 
toward the land which came with every mo- 
ment more clearly into sight, till the trees on the 
sloping hills behind the town were visible, the 
curving sandy shores of the coast edging the 
delicate mountains at which Vivian had so 
often looked from the garden of the Villa du 
Soleil. 

The ship rounded the mole and came stealth- 
ily into the harbor. And still the English pas- 
senger stood motionless by the rail. His eyes 
were now searching the crowd which was 
clustered on the landing stage. He knew that 
no one would be there to meet him, yet he 
looked at the many faces with anxious expecta- 
tion, instinctively seeking a woman. Ofcourse, 
she would not be there. It was absurd to sup- 
pose that she might be there. Nevertheless 
he sought for her. 


Hs eyes did not find her. But presently he 

started, like a sensitive man whose nerves 
were all on edge. Among those on the shore 
staring up at the vessel he had seen a face that 
he knew. The British Consul, smoking a pipe 
and crowned with a battered Panama hat, 
stood in the forefront of the crowd, talking to a ° 
couple of Frenchmen. And as Clive saw him, 
attracted perhaps by the gaze of the man he 
was interested in with such a lively curiosity, 
his eyes came to Clive. 

The gang-plank was swung into place. The 
Arab and negro porters swarmed on board 
vociferating. They seermed to bring the burn- 
ing heat of Africa with them, a fetid breath 
from the native cafés, from the crowded mar- 
ketplaces, where noise seems to hang in the 
blaze like a miasma above the teeming dark 
men. How was it possible for a man to feel 
cold among them? Yet Clive felt a coldness 
within him, a coldness of apprehension. What . 
was waiting for him in this land? He followed 
a string of passengers down the gang plank to 
the wharf. There, almost immediately, he 
found himself close to the Consul, who was 
evidently on the look-out for him, and who 
greeted him with: 

“We didn’t expect you back so soon, Mr. 
Ormeley! I hope you had a good voyage?” 

“T only went to England for a short time. 
My mother was very ill. She died soon after 
my arrival.” 

“Indeed! I’m very sorry, very sorry!” 

Clive glanced at the little yellow man and 
hesitated. ‘“D’you think we need keep up any 
longer the pretence that you suppose my name 
to be Ormeley?”’ he said. 

Mr. Beake jumped, and his yellow skin 
seemed to try to show a blush. “I beg your 
pardon—I don’t quite—” 

“My name’s Baratrie, Clive Baratrie, as you 
know.” a 

Mr. Beake was very much startled. Evi- 
dently the charming girl of the Villa du Soleil 
had given him away. He had not expected 
this of her after their compact. It was she 
who had asked him to conceal his discovery 
of her husband’s identity. Mr. Beake bristled 
with a sense of injustice, of having been badly 
treated. 

“T understood that you didn’t wish your 
real name to be known out here,” he said, after 
a pause. “In calling you Ormeley I was 
merely doing what I thought you preferred. 
You yourself—” 

“Yes, yes, thanks! It doesn’t matter. Please 
don’t think I meant to blame you.” 
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Gardening is hard on the hanas because working in the damp earth, together with frequent 


washing of the hands, dries out the natural oil of the skin and makes it crack and break. 


he misses too much ~ the woman 
who is afraid to use her hands 


Work will not spoil your hands if you use the right 
safeguards: it is neglect that does the damage 


A WOMAN who can make plants grow, make 
children happy, make a home beautiful—how can she 
stop to think what work will do to her hands? 

Even to keep them irreproachable in appearance— 
no woman who is skilful with her hands would forego 
the pleasure and satisfaction of using them... 


But hands can be used and still kept beautiful! 


Gardening, housework, cleaning, cooking—these 
things are hard on the skin of the hands, because they 
necessitate frequent washing and hasty drying. This 
dries out the natural oil of the skin, so that it breaks 
and cracks, gets rough and hard. 

But today there is a preparation especially made to 
overcome this wear and tear on the skin. Thou- 
sands of women are using it as they go about 
their household tasks, and it is a real revelation 
to them to see what a wonderful protection it 
is against roughness or chapping. 

This new skin preparation is Jergens Lotion, 

a product containing benzoin and almond, two of 
the most healing skin restoratives known. 

Benzoin has been used in medicine from time 
immemorial, because of its peculiar effect in healing 
the skin and stimulating skin repair. Almond softens 


and whitens the skin. In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and 
almond, together with other healing ingredients, 
form a fragrant, silvery liquid which overcomes al- 
most at once any dryness or irritation of the skin. It 
leaves not a trace of stickiness—your skin absorbs it 
instantly. 

Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in 


water—and see what a difference it makes. You will take pride 
in having hands that are always lovely to touch and look at. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug or 
toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time! Keep 
one on the bathroom shelf to use for your face—keep 
another above the kitchen sink, so that it will be con- 
venient when you are using your hands for housework. 


* ae Free Offer 


Send this coupon today and get a trial bottle—FREE! 





THE ANDREW JERGENS CO.. $ 
413 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
4 Please send me FREE a trial bottle of Jergens Lotion 
A and the booklet “Skin Care.” 





Name 


Address. 
If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Limited, 413 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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"TAILORED simplicity is the keynote of this 
charming Step-In Chemise by Vanity Fair. 
No buttons or snaps and with the famous ‘‘non- 


skid” shoulder straps—a joy in its comfort and 
service, 


Vanity Fair Silk Underwear is made in four fab- 
rics; ‘‘Vanitisilk’’ the most remarkable improve- 
ment in glove silk ever made; also three plain 
weaves. ‘ Vanitisilk’’, unlike any other glove silk 
retains its full size after repeated washings. This 
remarkable, pure dyed, all silk fabric is woven 
much closer and smoother than any other glove 


© Danity Fair 





silk made, which means greater strength and less 
friction, hence longer wear. 


A trial will prove it the most economical and sat- 
isfactory underwear you can buy. Select it by its 
fascinating, lustrous stripe and ask for it by name, 
“‘Vanitisilk”—pronounced Vanity Silk. For such 
a trial we suggest the Vanity Fair Step-In Che- 
mise, Style 46013, pictured above. 


Write for illustrated Booklet B, and nearest 
dealer. 


Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. 
New York Office,295 Fifth Avenue ~ 


SILK UNDERWEAR, 
AND HOSIERY 
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“T could not possibly think such a thing!” 
retorted the Consul, with official severity. 
“Good-day to you.” 

His brown hand went up to the battered 
brim of the Panama hat, and he was turning 
away abruptly, when Clive stopped him, 

“T beg your pardon, but just now you said 
to me, ‘We didn’t expect you so soon.’ ” 

“Did I? I dare say I did.” 

“Perhaps—have you seen my wife while I’ve 
been away?” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Beake. Again the oddly 
furtive, and somehow unpleasantly observant 
look showed in his face. 

‘“‘When did you see her last?” 

Mr. Beake hesitated obviously. Then he 
said, “I saw her today.” 

The eyes of the two men met for a moment 
which seemed to Clive very long. His eyes 
were trying to read the eyes of the Consul, to 
tear from him an answer to a question which 
he could not, did not dare to ask. 

“Good-by!” he said. 

“Good-by!” said Mr. Beake. 

And the two men parted. 

Clive paid his porter, had his luggage put 
on a landau, and started on his drive along the 
coast. 

Now that he was actually in Africa, near the 
white house and Vivian, he was amazed at 
what he had done, amazed that he had dared 
to yield to the impulse which had come to him 
far away in England. The words of a dying 
woman had pushed him on. He could hear 
them still, a faint mutter in his ears: “Tell 
Vivian. She deserves the truth.’”’ His mother 
had not known of the writing locked up in the 
drawer. She must have hoped that he would 
speak out the truth to that other woman who 
loved him, though he had tried to keep it from 
her. 

To tell the truth, or let it be known, would 
be release from a long and awful bondage, 
which had never ceased from tormenting him 
in his life with Vivian. He had always known 
that. But could she bear the truth? He was 
terrified now by her long belief in him. The 
completeness of her trust tortured him Its 
very completeness might be the cause oi a re- 
volt which, if it occurred, must lay his life in 
ruins. 

And now he was afraid of her eyes. It oc- 
curred to him that he would never be able to 
look into her.eyes again. How would she re- 
ceive him? What would she say? What would 
her eyes tell him? 


HE horses were mounting the hill now. He 

was assailed by a sudden panic of fear. The 
white house was close by. He could see the 
trees crowning the bluff of land on which it | 
stood, spreading up the hill which rose steeply 
beyond. Ina few minutes the bastion of stone 
would be in sight, the sands of the Plage, the 
promontory, the lighthouse, all the familiar 
view. She might be in the garden. She often 
sat there toward evening. She might hear the 
sound of the horses’ bells. She might come to 
the wall of the sea terrace— 

“Cocher! Arretez! Arretez!”’ 

The driver pulled up sharply and turned on 
his box. ‘‘M’sieu?” 

Clive opened the carriage door. “I’m going 
to get out. I'll walk up the hill. Go on. I 
shall be at the house almost as soon as you are. 
Have the luggage taken in and wait for me at 
the house, please.” 

“Bien, M’siew.” ; 

Clive was out on the dusty road. He banged 
the carriage door. The coachman cracked his 
whip and drove on. 

Clive waited till the carriage had disappeared 
round a bend in the road. He could still hear 
the bells on the horses faintly. Presently their 
sound diminished, became a mere tinkle, then 
died completely away. 

“There was no one about, and now that the 
bells were inaudible, a sudden loneliness of 





nature seemed to descend upon Clive and en- 
fold him. He heard the wash of the sea, a soft | 





They Fight Film 


On teeth, as millions now are doing 
That’s how come the teeth you envy 


OU see pearly teeth now—teeth 

that glisten—as you never did be- 
fore. And you wonder, perhaps, how 
folks get them. 

Those whiter teeth mean safer, 
cleaner teeth—a new era in tooth pro- 
tections. Let us show you the way, 
and send you a ten-day test. 


That dingy coat 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is their great enemy. No ordinary 
tooth paste effectively combats it. 
Under old-way brushing, much of it 
clings and stays. 

Soon it becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy coats. Thus teeth become 
clouded more or less. Beauty is sadly 
marred. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause -decay. 
Germs breed. by millions 


in it. They, with tartar, 
are the. chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Dental science has long 
sought ways to fight film. 
A few years ago it found two 
of them. One disintegrates 
the film at.all stages of for- 
mation, one removes it 
without harmful scouring. 
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Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never use a 
combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


Many careful tests proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created and you may 
apply these methods daily. The name 
is Pepsodent. 

Today leading dentists the world 
over advise it, and careful people of 
some 50 nations now employ it daily. 


You see the results 


You see Pepsodent results wherever 
you look today. You can see them on 
your own teeth. Make this simple test. 


Pepsodent does more than fight film. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
which is there to neutralize mouth 
acids. It multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva, there to digest starch 
deposits. 

Inall these ways this method meansin 
your home a new dental era. 


Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 

The results will amaze and 
delight you. As long as you 
live you’ll be glad that you 
know them. Cut out the 
coupon now. 
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Pepsaodent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific tooth 
paste now advised 
by leading dentists 
the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 823, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. | 
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Consider the many exclu 
sive advantages of good 
aluminum kitchen utensils. 
What other ware cooks 
everything so well, lasts so 
long, and costs so little by 
the year? 

Then consider the extra 
durability which Mirro 
utensils derive from the 


hard, thick metal of which 





they are made. And con- 
sider the completeness of 
the Mirro line, with its 610 
articles, providing the right 
utensil for every purpose. 


Don’t you think that an all- 
aluminum kitchen would 
be ideal for you—especially 
if it were an all-Mirro 
kitchen? 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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and yet heavy sound, on the shore down there 
below him. “He listened to it for a moment, 
mechanically counting the small waves that 
broke and ebbed. He could scarcely free him- 
self, and presently he stood on the bluff, saw 
the rocks below him with the blue sea sucking 
round them, the bastion now gay with bright- 
colored geraniums, the sands with the bathing 
house of the Villa du Soleil, the pine trees above 
the low wall of the sea terrace, the solitary 
room in which he had suffered so much, in 
which he had left the truth for Vivian to read. 
He was close to her now. .She had probably 
heard the carriage, probably knew already of 
his unexpected return. He felt a sort of agony 
of excitement, mingled of fear and desire. But 
he was conscious that the fear prevailed. It 
was terrible to love so much and to be afraid 
of the loved one. He glanced furtively at the 
low wall on the top of the bastion. She might 
be there on the sea terrace. Or she might 
come down through the garden knowing he 
must be on the road. But no face looked down 
onhim. He heard no footstep, And he walked 
on slowly till he came to the gate of the drive. 
There he stopped again. The gate stood 
wide open. He could see into the garden: She 
must surely know by now of his arrival. Un- 
less she chanced to be out walking. Perhaps 
she had gone down to the Plage. It was hot 
and fine. She might have gone down to bathe. 
Otherwise, surely she— : 


HE TURNED into the drive and walked 

slowly between the pine trees toward the 
house, which looked dazzlingly white in the 
sunshine. The landau was drawn up in front 
of the door. His luggage had been taken down 
from it and carried into the house. The Mal- 
tese coachman was standing near the horses 
talking to Bakir ben Yahia, who held a red 
flower in his hand and looked as usual sleepy 
and totally unemotional. 

The Maltese coachman turned round, and 
Bakir allowed himself a faint smile. 

“Bon soir, Monsieur,” he said, in his thick 
voice, turning the red flower slowly between 
his brown fingers. 

“Bon. soir, Bakir,” said Clive. 

A silence followed. No sound came from the 
house. No figure appeared from the garden 
to welcome the traveler. 

“How much is it?” Clive asked the driver. 

He was told the fare and paid it, adding a 
satisfactory pourboire. The man climbed up 
to his box, cracked his long whip across the 
backs of his horses. .They moved. Once more 
their bells sounded cheerfully, diminished to a 
delicate chime, became a mere tinkle among 
the pine trees, slipped into silence. Clive and 
Bakir stood alone before the house door. 

Clive looked at Bakir, and the Kabyle looked 
calmly at him, then lifted his scarlet flower 
and smelt it. No sound came from the house. 
But the sound of the sea was faintly audible, 
and the stirring of a small breeze in the crowns 
of the pines. 

“Has my luggage gone up?” said Clive. 

“Oui, Monsieur,” said Bakir. 

Clive made a movement toward the house 
door, then stopped. ‘Is Madame in the 
house?” he asked. 

“Non, Monsieur.” 

“‘She’s in the garden? J’ll—” 

But Bakir interrupted calmly with a second, 
“Non, Monsicur.” 

‘Madame isn’t in the garden?” 

“Non, Monsieur. Madame is not here.” 
“What? What do you mean?” said Clive. 
He raised his voice suddenly, without knowing 
that he did so, and added, “‘Where is Madame? 
Tell me at once!’’ 

The sound of his voice was threatening, but 
it did not seem to cause any distress to Bakir, 
who replied with undiminished calm, 
“Madame has gone away, Monsieur.” 
“Gone! Where?” 

“T don’t know, Monsieur.” 

‘“When did she go?” 
“arly this morning, Monsieur. Last night 
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questions 


Our Home Service De- 
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about dyeing —how to 
get particular shades 
by mixing the 22 
standard SUNSET 
colors, how to renew 
old garments, hang- 
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tain beautiful effects 
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and-dye.”’ 
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You will love to dye with SUNSET—- 


the modern fast dye 


UNSET’S | glorious colors 
come into your home, into 
your wardrobe, into your life, 
almost as easily as sunlight comes 
through your window—and they 
stay! 

We read of the splendors of the 
ancient Orient, yet Solomon in 
all his glory did not possess colors 
as beautiful and varied as you can 
now make quickly and simply 
in your own home with SUNSET 
Dyes. 

SUNSET is ' 
different from all other dyes 


SUNSET is a fast 
dye in cake form— 
the only dye of its 


Its cake form pro- 


tects you from scat- 

tering or spilling; Te 
the patented process Seton 
of its manufacture Scee 
protects your hands oe 


and your utensils Cenc urows 


Dark Brown 


from stains — after 
washing, you can 
cook in the utensils 
you have used for 
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You never risk getting the 
wrong kind of dye, because 
SUNSET: dyes all fabrics —silk, 
wool, cotton, linen and mixed 
goods—the same color in the same 
bath. 

To dye with SUNSET takes 
only a brief 30 minutes—about 
one-third the time required by 
old-fashioned dyes. And yet you 
are assured of permanent colors. 
Finally, SUNSET cleans while it 
dyes, thus relieving you of the 
extra washing operation. 


Get SUNSET almost anywhere 
You can buy SUN- 
SET at any  up-to- 
date drug or depart- 
ment store. Ask to see 
the SUNSET color card 
and the folder showing 
how to mix SUNSET 
Sear colors to get the sea- 


ht Blue . 
id Blue son’s fashionable shades. 


Navy Blue x : 
Biack Until you have tried 


Taube SUNSET, you will not 


Rees eee know how quick, easy, 


Light Green 
Dark Green 


clean and convenient 
home-dyeing can be. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
DYE CORPORATION 


Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


By different combina- 
trons of the above colors 
you can make any of the 
new fashionable shades. 





SUNSET dyeing. 
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Penn Sweater may be obtained without cost at 
counters where Columbia Yarns are sold. 


HAT woman ever had too many 
Sweaters? 


Women who know how to use color to best 
advantage select most carefully the yarns for 
their hand-knitted sweaters. 


In Columbia Yarns they find all the shades 
that Fashion favors and their own favorite 
colors—those that best express their individuali- 
ties. 


In every Columbia color there is a beauty that 
goes deeper than the color itself—to the yarn 
quality which has made Columbia Yarns 
famous for more than half a century. 


Wa. H. Horstmann Company 
Established 1816 
PHILADELPHIA 
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After the Verdict 


she was in the room down there on the terrace 
till very late. When she came back I was 
sleeping. She woke me, and told me to go early 
in the morning and fetch a carriage from the 
town. I went, and came back with a carriage. 
That was about seven o’clock.” He paused 
and again smelt his flower. 

Clive seized him by the shoulders. ‘Go on! 
Go on—will you!” 

“Madame had packed her things. She left 
money for us with the cook and went away in 
the carriage.” 

“Where? Where did she go?” 

“T don’t know, Monsieur. Madame did not 
say anything, She just got into the carriage 
and went away.” 

“And haven’t you been to the town to— 
haven’t you tried to find out—” 

“No, Monsieur. I have been here all day 
in the. garden.” 

Clive’s hands dropped from the Kabyle’s 
thin shoulders. He stood for a moment staring 
at the dark, calm face, the sleepy eyes, the 
hand that held the red flower. Then, without 
speaking again, he went into the house. 
Quickly he walked all through it. In the kitch- 
en he found the. cook and inquired of her 
whether Madame had left any message when 
she wentaway. The womansaidno. Madame 
had left in her charge money for a month to 
pay the wages and provide food for the ser- 
vants. 

Clive turned and went out of the kitchen 
without speaking another word. After going 
through the rest of the house, he visited the 
rooms he and Vivian had lived in. As he 
reached the top of the staircase he became 
aware that he was trembling. He stood still 
in the little hall which separated the two rooms. 
It was just then that he began to realize his 
loneliness. He heard the distant wash of the 
sea, the faint murmur of the pine trees. But 
it seemed to him that he was listening to a 
tremendous silence, a silence such as he had 
never conceived of till now. 


AFTER waiting a moment he opened the 

door of Vivian’s bedroom and went in. The 
room was full of light and sea air. But all 
Vivian’s things were gone. It was like a spare 
room ready for a visitor who had not yet ar- 
rived. Clive searched it. He found nothing, 
no letter left for him. He went to his room. 
Then he descended to the garden, made his way 
to the lowest terrace, and visited the room 
there. The drawer of the writing table was 
shut, but not locked. The key had been left in 
it. He pulled the drawer out. His manuscript 
was not there. Nor was there any letter for 
him. She had evidently gone away without 
leaving any message. : 

He went out of the room and walked through 
the garden. Without knowing why he did so, 
he searched every nook and corner of it. 
Finally he found himself standing under the 
shining fans of Little Africa on the sand with 
its pattern of sunshine and shade. 

She had gone. He was alone. The truth 
had driven her away. It seemed to him as if 
Life had snapped, like a twig bent sharply by 
a ruthless hand. He heard the creaking of the 
palm fans above his head. In the distance a 
bit of the house gleamed, brilliantly white 
against the green. Children were playing on 
the sands down there by the blue sea. Bathers 
were cleaving their way through the blue 
under the blue of the sky. But nevertheless 
Life had snapped. 

What was he going to do? An immensity of 
horrible leisure stretched before him. He saw 
vast processions of empty hours, and days, and 
nights, weeks, months—years. His strange 
mother was dead, and she had fled from him. 
Since the trial his life had really been bound up 
with the lives of two women, his mother and 
Vivian. And now he was stripped of all human 
companionship. His situation seemed in- 
credible. He did not know at all how to 
deal with it. His instinct was to keep away 
the ultimate horror of loneliness by action. 
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The World's Easiest 
Easy Chair 


Good furniture dealers are now feature 
ing the famous easy chair with the 
reclining back and disappearing leg rest. 


No, 1014 ; 


suits your fancy. 


To all outward appearances, the Royal Easy 
Chair is simply a great inviting easy chair. 
Modern and period designs and finishes are in 
extreme good taste. Tapestry, velour, and 
leather coverings are of the choicest grades. 
Equal spring construction is found only in 
the most expensive living room furniture. 


But you get real solid comfort too. Push the 
button and the back reclines to any angle that 
The disappearing leg rest 
pulls out tojust the right height. Royal gives 
you a degree of comfort no other chair can 
give, and all the beauty and style as well. 
Moderately priced and fully guaranteed. Now 
being displayed wherever good furnitureissold. 
Seeitdemonstrated. Write fornew Style Book. 


Royat Easy Cuarr CorPoRATION 
Sturgis, Michigan 


te : : 
Furniture City’’ 


This button is the only 
visible part of the won- 
derful arrangement 
that enables the Royal 
back to recline and 
lock in any position. 





A written guarantee 
goes with every Royal 
Easy Chair. When you 
uy one, you get abso- 
lute assurance of sat- 
isfaction. 





Royal Easy Chairs ave sold in suites 


matching the new Royal Nightingale. New Style 
See this new three-purpose davenport. 
' Book Free 





Our newest booklet, 
“Royal Comfort,’? is 
an authoritative 
treatise on modern 
and period styles in 
Royal Easy Chairs 
and Royal Nightin- 
gales. Profusely illus- 
trated. Use coupon. 





Sturgis, Mic 


In using advertisements see page 4 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORP. 
43 Chicago St., 
Please send me a copy of “Royal | 
Comfort”’ your latest style book. 
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“Look up, look up and greet the dawn 
This glorious Easter Day. 
New life, new hope it promises 
In every gleaming ray.” 


The Season of Praise 


The voices of youth rising on flower-perfumed 
air, the thrilling solemnity of the organ music, 
a world full of worshiping hearts— Easter is 
here! 

Spring is in the air. Flowers stir in the 
buds. Birds are singing. Friends, families, 
and sweethearts are aware of the promise of 
the lovely days to come. 

Many people observe the beautiful custom 
of sending cards at Easter time. Others find 
that all April days haunt their minds with 
beckoning friendships—and want to answer 
them. 

There is a Greeting Card for every occa- 
sion. You will find the best selections carried 
‘by established dealers everywhere. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCTATION 
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After the Verdict 


If only there was something he could do! 
The little yellow man came up suddenly in 
his mind. He had seen her that morning! 
Two or three minutes later Clive was walking 
on the sea road toward Sidi Barka. 


XVI 


It WAS evening when Clive reached the town 

and, knowing that the business.of the day 
must be over, he went to the Consul’s flat hop- 
ing to find him at home. But the servant who 
answered his ring informed him that Monsieur 
le Consul was out. No; he would not be at 
home to dinner. Monsieur le Consul dined en 
pension at the Restaurant Foch. Clive asked 
where this place was, and received elaborate 
directions from the servant, made—he realized 
—the more elaborate in the hope of a tip. The 
tip was duly paid, and he descended the dusty 
and narrow stairs and made his way quickly 
toward the palm-shaded Place where the more 
important townspeople of Sidi Barka went to 
take an airing when the day’s work was 
over. 

He found the long open space crowded. In 
a kiosk under the palms a regimental band 
was playing a selection from “Aida” to an 
audience seated on benches and little green 
chairs. The biggest crowd was gathered be- 
fore the Café Foch, and in the middle of it sat 
Mr. Beake, wearing the panama and a jacket 
of white alpaca and smoking a defiant British 

ipe. 

j i moment later Clive was beside him. 

“Good evening,” said Mr. Beake. 

“May I speak to you?” said Clive. 

“Certainly. What will you have?” 

“Not here!” said Clive. 

Mr. Beake got up. “Where do you wish 
to gor” 

“Anywhere out of this. Down by the sea.” 

“Certainly. Certainly.” 

They went in and out among the tables of 
the Café Foch, threaded their way through 
the strollers in the Place, crossed a broad road, 
and at last reached the quay, now almost 
dese‘ed. During this walk neither of them 
hac. .poken a word. 

Now Clive stopped in the shadow of a ware- 
house already closed for the night. “Where’s 
my wife?” he said, facing the Consul. 

“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Beake. 

“Vou said you saw her today.” 

“So I did, but on my honor I don’t know 
where she has gone.” 

“Where did you see her?” 

“T saw her at the station.” 

“Did you speak to her? But of course you 
did.” 

“But I didn’t!” 

“Why not?” 

Mr. Beake felt that probably he ought to 
raise a strong objection to this brusk cross- 
examination of him by a man whom he barely 
knew. But somehow he was unable to resent 
it. The stark, devouring anxiety of an unself- 
conscious human being pierced him and reached 
an answering humanity in him. 

“Why not?” he repeated. ‘Well, I—I didn’t 
like to.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I—because Mrs. Ormeley—” 

“Baratrie!” Clive interrupted sharply. 

“T meant Baratrie,”’ stammered the Consul. 
“But I’ve got into the habit of—” 

“T know, I know.” 

“Mrs. Baratrie looked very preoccupied and 
—and distressed, and I did not like to speak to 
Heng 

There was a silence. Then Clive said, ‘Did 
you see my wife go?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

‘What was she doing at the station?” 

“Waiting for a train evidently. She had 
luggage with her. I only happened to look in 
about a package for the Consulate, and I had 
no reason to stay. And I felt it would be in 
bad taste to—” 

“Yes, I know, I know.” 





For Your Baby—a carriage more 
beautiful and lower priced 


Had you bought your baby’s carriage a few years 
ago, you could not have found one as lovely as 
this. Only with the invention of a remarkable 
new method of spiral weaving has the graceful, 
flawlessly woven Lloyd Loom Carriage come into 
existence. 


This beautiful carriage is made of a single, con- 


tinuous strand of finest wicker, woven around 
and around into a charming bowl shape. Not a 
seam, corner or pieced short end mars its curving 
lines or smooth weaving. Its flowing curves and 
sweeping rolls are woven in. 


Not only does this patented weaving method 
give the carriage unusual grace; it adds greatly to 
its strength. And because the Lloyd Loom weaves 
thirty times as swiftly as hands can weave, the 
carriage is less expensive than fine baby carriages 
have ever been. 


Be sure to ask for the lovely Lloyd Carriage at 
your dealer’s. When you see its flawless beauty, 





its handsome one- or two-tone finish, its pretty up- 
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holstery, you will realize that it is just the carriage at 
you have dreamed of for your baby. And you will Se 


discover that its automatic hood adjustment, fifth 
wheel reversing gear, strong, resilient, oil-tempered 
springs, one-piece pusher and easy balance mean 
greater comfort for your baby and unusual con- 
venience for you. 


You can identify a genuine Lloyd by the name 
plate on the seat. The coupon below will bring 
you the name of a dealer who can show you the 
Lloyd carriage, and an interesting booklet telling 
of its many features, im case you are not yet ready 
to visit the dealer’s. This booklet also pictures 
Lloyd Loom Furniture and Doll Carriages, wovem 
by the same spiral method and obtainable in stores 
everywhere. 


Tue Lioyp MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO.) 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 


Lloys 


Loom Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture 





The Lloyd Manufacturing Co. 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Dept.J-146, Menominee, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 


Lloyd furniture booklet 0 (Check booklet wanted) 


------ 3 ----4 


Please send me name of the nearest Lloyd dealer and (a) Book, “What 
the Doctor told young Mrs. Bond about Baby Carriages’? O (b) also 
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In the Kitchen 
of Colonial Days 


the copper “half bushel” hung 
in the fire place—a utensil of 
great utility. 

Many of us will remember 
how one of these very same 
kettles has been handed down 
from mother to daughter 
through several generations— 
as useful today as years ago. 
Copper lasts because it is the 
most impervious of utensil 
metals, 


















Copper’s economy and distinction for you 


That certain fascination and 
charm of copper; that true utensil 
economy, which comes from many 
years of usefulness and freedom from 
frequent replacement—these are 
yours in Rome Copper Utensils. 

They are inexpensive. You'll find 
they compare favorably in price with 
utensils of other metals, often being 
less, and rarely more. 


Mrs. Beatrice A. Cooper of An- 
trim, New Hampshire, who has used 
a Rome Copper Tea Kettle contin- 
uously for 20 years, recently wrote, 
“That is such a remarkably long time 
fora kettle to wear that I felt should 
write and congratulate you upon the 
manufacture of so good an article.” 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO. 













For 32 years, we've produced cop- 
per utensils. The inherent good 
qualities of copper combined with 
fine workmanship make all Rome 
Copper Utensils last for years. 

The copper tea kettle and coffee 
pot shown above are furnished in 
polished copper or nickel plate— 
stout in construction; lined with 
pure block tin; spoutsecurely seamed 
and soldered to body; durable han- 
dles; built for years and years of 
usefulness. 


See them and other Rome Utensils 
at Hardware and House Furnishing 
Stores. Send to us for “A Song in 
Your Kitchen”, descriptive of the 
Rome line. 


Main Office and Plant 


ROME, N. Y. 





Easily kept 
clean and beautiful 


Rome Nickel Plated Copper 
Ware frequently washed with 
soap and water will always look 
bright and new 

Rome Polished Copper Ware 


1s lacquered to preserve its 


bnghtness for a time However, 
when this lacquer does wear off, 
the utensil can be kept bright 
and new by the following home- 
made polishes: 

Pohsh with paste made of 1 
part salt, 1 part flour, 3 parts 
vinegar. Rinse utensil in hot 
water and dry thoroughly 

OR-=pour a little household 
ammonia on a cloth, and use a 
little Bon Amt. Rinse utensil in 
hot water and dry: thoroughly, 





COPPER 6 AILUMINUM UTENSILS 
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After the Verdict 


This man, Baratrie, was certainly brusk. 
Mr. Beake really thought that perhaps he 
ought to assert himself. But before he could 
do so, another sharp question fell on his ear. 

“What time was this?” 

“Tn the morning, between nine and ten.” 

‘Was there any train coming in about that 
time?” 

“There are two trains soon after ten.” 

‘Where do they go?” 

“One goes to Duvivier to connect with the 
train from Constantine to Tunis.” 

“And the other?” 

“The other is a local train that—” 

“Thank you very much. And so that’s all 
you know?” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Beake, with a return to 
stiffness. 

“Tm awfully sorry to have disturbed you, 
taken you away from the Café lize tas. Please 
forgive me. I’m naturally anxious about my 
wife.. I must. go to the station and find out 
where she booked to. Good-by.” 

Clive walked quickly to the station which 
was outside the town at some distance. 
When he got there, it was definitely eve- 
ning, and he was aware of the approach of 
night. Presently he would have to go back to 
the lonely house by the sea. Its doors would 
be standing open, but there would be nobody 
there for him. Vivian meant Life to him, 
Without her, Life was not. And he knew that 
what he had done in a moment of extreme 
emotion, of horrible nervous tension, he had 
done really because of her. The event which 
had so nearly involved his life in complete 
ruin before he married her, which might yet 
involve it in ruin, had been a frantic effort to 
get nearer to her. And now she had fled from 
him. He had not yet faced that fact coldly, 
but, like some deep-seated disease in the body, 
knowledge of it went with him in the mind now Bail-bearing— needs no oiling 
wherever he went. As he walked into the a 


shabby station, now nearly deserted, he felt it é . : : i} | 
as a man may teel the throbbing of a wound, : ; N O l | 
or the dull ache of a cancer that may bring O 1 Ing : | | 


him to death. 
























































An Arab porter came up to him. He asked , = 1 ; 
for the Chef de Gare, and Se hoan to ; ee The motor 1S ball ‘bearing. And the 
and hot little room where a martial-looking brush 1S ball-bearing. Packed In 


Frenchman inquired what he wanted. 


lubricant for yearS of smooth, 


Clive told the man that he lived at the Villa 3 ‘ 3 ae 
silent running — without oiling. 


du Soleil, had returned that day from England, 








and had found that his wife—who, he was care- . si = | 
Beeettein, gas not expecting hin--bad Forgetting to oil the motor causes | 
left, Sidi Barka on a little trip. As he was more than half of vacuum cleaner I | 
anxious to get into touch with her at once, he} | | ; ae i 4 
had — to inquire whether her destination ia oubles. But in the Premier Duplex, i 
was known at that station. : 5 i} | 
Yes, the station master had seen Madame the motor needs no oil / : Famous | 
that morning. He understood that she had . for the thorough cleaning of its | 
ought a ticket to Duvivier. He knew nothing : : | 
more about the matter than that. “Madame double actlon — powerfu suction 


started alone!” he was kind enough to add at 
the close of his explanations. 

Clive thanked him stiffly and went out of 
the station. He was realizing now the useless- 
ness of pursuit. Vivian had chosen to leave 
him. That was the only fact which really con- 


plus a motor-driven brush. _ 
Famous for its quality build. | 
And now made ball bearing“ 1 



































cerned him vitally. It he followed her, if he | 
found her, nothing would really be changed. far | | 
The fact that she had gone away told him { Ly i 
everything he needed to know. S| i 
XVII SD ] 
r Thy NI 
‘THE impulse which had sent Clive to the eee ee CLEANER 
restaurant Foch to seek out the Consul, . 
and to the station to make inquiries about 1 |i ] 
Vivian’s destination, perished in the Villa du * ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. I | i} 
Soleil. It had been prompted by ‘an intense, CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. 
a feverish excitement which died away in ||| Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company Ltd. 


and the Canadian General Electric Company Ltd. 


Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. 1 | i 
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solitude. His intuition coldly knew that 
Vivian’s going had been a flight from the place 
to which the man who had written the con- 
fession would presently come back. It knew; 
but more than that; it had known from the 
first. It had known from the moment when the | 
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thick voice of Bakir had said, 
“Madame is not here.” 
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REFRIGERATOR 


It’s a refrigerator 
you can trust 


SN’T it a relief to have a refrigerator which 

can be relied upon to keep food fresh and 

wholesome—that is easy to keep clean—that 
does not waste ice. 


Such a refrigerator is the Gibson. When 
you put food in it, you know that it will be 
kept by a perfect circulation of pure, dry, 
food-preserving air. You know that the 
heavy, insulated walls with the dead air space 
actually keep the warm air from penetrating. 
You know that the automatic lock closes the 
door air-tight. You know that the seamless 
porcelain provision chamber is immaculate 
and sanitary. 


All in all, the Gibson Refrigerator is a 
trustworthy kitchen ally. And because it is 
so well made of the best materials obtainable, 
it will serve you for years. The Gibson Re- 
frigerator is built to keep and built “for 
keeps.” 


Buy the Gibson. Your food will keep 
better and your ice will last longer. The 
Gibson comes in a wide range of sizes and 


prices. A dealer in your town sells the 
Gibson. 


GIBSON REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Greenville, Mich. 
Sales offices in all principal cities 
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After the Verdict 


In a moment of madness—of misunderstand- 
ing, and of hope based upon it that amounted 
to madness—Clive had pulled down his house 
of Life. And now he was left alone in the ruins, 

He was paralyzed by this happening. 

The ordinary man in him knew that there 
were things which he ought to do. He did not 
do them. Vivian was his wife, an Englishman’s 
wife. She had gone away abruptly alone, not 
only in a foreign land, but in a dark Continent. 
He ought to go to Algiers, to Tunis, to tele- 
graph to her people in England for information, 
to find out whether she had withdrawn money 
from her banking account, to endeavor to 
trace where correspondence followed and 
reached her. He did none of these things. He 
could not do them. His will to do them was 
paralyzed. Certainly he thought of them. 
His mind was alive, but it proved its life by 
rejection. 

At first, letters came to the Villa du Soleil 
for Vivian. He put them in her room. There 
they lay unopened, gathering the dust of 
Africa in the bright days which succeeded each 
other, slipping by in a golden succession. And 
soon no more letters came. 

Clive knew that Vivian’s African address 
was known only to her family, and that all 
other letters which reached her were enclosed 
from Pont Street. He realized that she had 
told her people that she was no longer in the 
Villa du Soleil. 

Had she told them anything else? That did 
not matter to him. 

All the petty worries which assail the average 
man, and which are connected with the smaller 
matters of life, had been swept clean out of 
him. There was an amazing emptiness in him. 
Tn all his life he had never known anything at 
all like it before. Time which seemed un- 
limited was at his disposal. Time to be used, 
to be filled up. He let it flow over and past 
him like an impalpabie fluid. He thought of 
it as an impalpable fluid in which he was 
steeped and which meant nothing to him. And 
he wondered sometimes dully at the dealings 
of men with time, at their incessant pre- 
occupation with hours, and days, and weeks, 
and months, and years, at their perpetual par- 
celing out of their lives in terms of time. His 
indifference concerning it now was vast. But 
the changes from light to darkness which its 
passing brought did mean something to him. 
For he did not feel at all the same by day as by 
night. But there came a moment when his in- 
difference to time vanished, was replaced by 
a sharp concentration, painful in its acuteness, 
connected with time. 


. 


ONE day he received a letter from the agent 

who acted for the owner of the Villa du 
Soleil, reminding him that the Villa was let for 
the bathing season, and asking him to make 
arrangements to be out of it, at the latest, by 
June the thirtieth. The receipt of this letter 
startled Clive painfully and made him realize 
that he had no idea what was the date. He 
had to enquire of the cook. Bakir did not 
know. The date was the 27th of May. He had 
been living in the house by the sea without 
Vivian for about three weeks. In five weeks 
his lease of the house would be up, and he 
would have to go—somewhere. Where would 
he go? What would he do? 

He felt like one who had received a hard 
blow. The extraordinary dulness of apathy 
in which he had been sunk lifted. A horrible 
restlessness came to him. He was haunted by 
fear. Since the agent’s letter had come he 
knew that without being consciously aware of 
it he had all this time been ‘holding on to a 
little straw of hope—he thought of it now as a 
straw—a hope that perhaps Vivian would 
come back to the Villa du Soleil. And he was 
terrified by the thought of leaving it. When 
he had come back to it, knowing that Vivian 
had gone, it had seemed to mean nothing to 
him. Now it seemed to mean everything. If 
he left it, surely the Jast faint chance of being 
with Vivian again would vanish, and he would 
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One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you 
a choice of 44 
measured andcon- 
trolled oven heats 
for any ;kind of 
oven cooking or 
baking. In this 
magic oven you 
can roast meats 
and bake the most 
delicious desserts 
without ever afail- 
ure; can fruits and 
vegetables perfect- 
ly; or cook Whole 
Meals at one time 
while you’re miles 


The Story of the Big Tough Chicken and the Little Red Wheel 


Dea upon a time there was a big chicken that 
had lived so long that his owner decided he was 
good for nothing but to crow, and eat corn. 


But one day there was delivered at the owner’s. house 
a wonderful new gas range that had, attached to the 
side of the oven, a little Red Wheel engraved with 
many figures. 


With the beautiful new range came a Direction Book 
that told, among other things, how the Little Red 
Wheel could be used to make the toughest kind of 
meats sweet and tender when cooked in the oven 


controlled by the Red Wheel. 


So, just to prove to herself that the new gas 
range would do what the Direction Book said 
it would, the owner killed the big tough chicken 
and baked him in the oven, exactly as ex- 


plained in the Book. 


go to the nearest dealer or gas company where gas ranges 
equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator are 
sold, and ask the first salesman you meet to prove it. 


You'll be told that the foregoing is only one of many 
wonderful things that you can do with a Lorain-equip- 
ped Gas Range—that the Magic Oven will cook 
delicious Whole Meals for you while you are miles 
away from the kitchen enjoying yourself—and that 
you can do all your canning in the oven by a new 
process that is easier, quicker, and better. 


The salesman will explain in detail how the Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator enables you to regulate the heat 
of the oven at any desired cooking temperature 
—how it then automatically maintains that 
exact temperature—and how all this enables 
you to obtain perfect results— every time. 


And now if you'd like to learn more about how the 


And Lo and Behold! The whole family, from 
granddaddy with his false teeth to Betty Jane 
who didn’t even have all of her first set, pro- 
claimed the big, tough chicken to be the best 
meat they’d ever enjoyed. 


And if YOU don’t believe this to be true just 


These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with 
the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 


NEW PROCESS —New Process Stove 
Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 


QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. 
Div., St. Louis, Mo. * 


RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & 


Co. Div., Chicago, III. 


DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


DIRECT ACTION—National Stove 
Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio. 





OVEN HEAT RE 


Look for che RED WHEEL 


WHEN Gas is not avail- 
able, oil is the most 
satisfactory cooking-fuel 
provided you use an oil stove 
awe with Lorain High 
Bu 


Spee ners, which apply 


a clean,odorless,intense heat 
directly against the cooking- 
utensil. 


LORAI 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNE! 





AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
Cook Stoves for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain 
Regulator cannot be used on these 





GULATOR 


Little Red Wheel can make big, tough chickens tender 
and delicious, fill in and mail the coupon for a free 


copy of the “Time and Temperature” Recipe for Lorain 
Baked Chicken. 


This recipe has been prepared in the Research Kitchens 
of American Stove Company by one of America’s fore- 
most Food Experts, and tells you exactly how to achieve 
perfect results the first time, and ever afterward. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of your Recipe 
for Lorain Baked Chicken. 


Name———— 
Sereet #2 =. 


City & State__ si 


Check your favorite stove: 


(1 Clark Jewel (1 New Process 
{ Dangler C] Quick Meal 


(] Direct Action [) Reliable GH 4-24 
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Bringing Springtime 


to Your Dining Table 


IHE wise housewife tempts her family by 

bringing the lovely flavor of Springtime to 
her dining table in dishes of unusual charm and 
daintiness—exquisite dishes made by combining 
fresh or canned fruits or vegetables, fresh or 
condensed milk, cream, eggs, chocolate and 
other good things, with the wholesome delicacy 
of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


Apple Charlotte 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
14 cup cold water 1 cupful apple sauce 

14 cup boiling water whites of three eggs 

1 cup sugar Lady Fingers 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dissolve in boiling water. Add 
sugar, and when dissolved add lemon juice. Strain, cool slightly, and add 
apple sauce. When mixture begins to stiffen, beat with a wire whisk until 
light, then add stiffly beaten egg whites; beat thoroughly. Turn into mold, 
lined with lady fingers. One pint whipped cream or evaporated milk may be 
used in place of egg whites. 


Orange Gharlotte 


Make same as Apple Charlotte, using one cupful of orange juice and pulp in 
place of apple sauce. 


Doctors Recommend Knox Gelatine 
for Malnutrition and Indigestion 


In infant feeding (as an adjunct to milk, fresh or condensed, in pro- 

/ portions prescribed by your physician), to enable the infant to digest 

R and assimilate the milk more easily—in the daily diet of growing 

children, to insure their proper growth and strength development— 

for invalids and convalescents, to add variety, nutritive value, and 

palatability to their diets—and especially as a digestive aid to all those 

suffering from any form of dyspepsia—doctors and dieticians prescribe 
wholesome foods prepared with 


“KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“‘The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


Three Instructive Books Free 
to Housewives and Mothers 
Send us your grocer’s name, together 
with 4 cents in stamps, and we shall 
mail you three booklets, containing 
many delightful and practical recipes, 
and much valuable dietary information. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 


140 Knox Avenue - Johnstown, N. Y. 
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be let loose in a world of emptiness, totally 
deprived of hope, naked in solitude. 

Nevertheless he would have to go. And now 
time had a new and horrible meaning for him. 
The bright days went by with an awful swift- 
ness. It was morning, and then, almost im- 
mediately, it was night. The sun rose over 
the terraced garden, and behold the brilliant 
stars were shining, and Bakir was putting out 
the lights in the Villa, and men were turning 
to sleep. The hours raced. Another day gone 
—and another. And the horror of a week 
swept up to him. He had to face it. A week of 
the five was gone, and the new month, June, 
was implacably with him. After June—the 
end! 

Another week was gone. He became desper- 
ate, like a man doomed to death within a fixed 
period, and measuring out the divisions of 
time. Only three left! 


LIVE remained at the Villa. He knew 
that he must leave it within a very few 
days. In twelve days he must go. 

One night after dinner he walked for a long 
time on the sea terrace and often looked at the 
white and dusty highway running, like a white 
thread, along the edge of the sea. Vivian had 
gone away by that road. Where was she now? 
What was she doing? What was she thinking? 
Who saw her? Who spoke to her? Who con- 
sidered her? Was she very far away? 

Late in the night he stood still by the wall 
and tried to feel whether she was far away or 
not. He made an effort to empty his mind of 
thought, to make himself loose and receptive. 
For a long time he stood motionless by the 
wall in the warm night, waiting for an impres- 
sion, for some message out of the void. But 
none came. And he went away, climbed the 
outside staircase to his room, shut himself in, 
and tried to sleep. The silence was deep. His 
sense of solitude was profound. Since he had 
come back to Africa, since Vivian was gone, he 
no longer had any feeling that the dead woman 
was near him, was busying herself with his 
life, was hidden among the shadows of Little 
Africa, was watching in the twilight of the 
pine trees. Now she seemed dead. He felt 
her as dead. His mother, the murdered 
woman, Vivian—they had all left him. He 
was alone. He realized that he had never 
known absolute loneliness until now. And he 
had to go away. He had to leave the Villa du 
Soleil with his loneliness. Here in this hermit- 
age he could at least hide it; soon he would 
have to carry it out with him on to the high- 
way and expose it to the world. 

He began to prepare for his departure. The 
servants were given their notices, and the 
necessary money arrangements were made with 
them. His trunks were brought out of the box 
room. He went through the house collecting 
books, a few photographs, and trifles that be- 
longed to him. Finally he went down to the 
sea room to remove from it the small selection 
of books which he had had sent out to him 
from London. He carried them away and 
packed them. Then he took a long look at the 
room and closed the door. In that room he 
had left the testimony to his madness. In 
that room his ruin had been achieved. He 
would never go into it again. 

On the twenty-eighth of the month there 
was little more to be done. Already the house 
had a vacant look. The locked trunks stood 
ready to be carried away. He had only his 
dressing case to pack. 

He sent a message to Sidi Barka and ordered 
a carriage to come to the Villa on the afternoon 
of the thirtieth at five o’clock to fetch Kim and 
the luggage away. 

Where he was going he did not know. He 
was indifferent about that. He would go 
somewhere. He would be somewhere. That 
was inevitable. The matter, entirely un- 
important, could be left for decision to the last 
moment. He could not force his mind to 
bother about it till then. 

Toward ‘evening, but when the light was 
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CAn artistic triumph of modern American textile manufacture —possessing the deco- 
rative characteristics of the oriental. Look for the name WHITTALL woven in back of 


every rug. This 9’x 12’ Anglo Persian is priced at $150, to which your dealer will add 
transportation charges. Write for free illustrated book in colors. 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES - 150 Brussels Street - WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Ly Wonder Duster 


Soft, fluffy, dust-absorbing — effort-saving, time- 
saving—and how clean it leaves things! No scattering 
of dust, no messy rag to soil the hands. It picks up 
and holds the dust until shaken out. A joy to add to 
the other Fuller Brushes which already are making 
your home work easier. 


Just as modern methods have come to the factory 
and office, so have the needs of the home brought 
about the development of Fuller Brushes. The modern 
home needs modern tools, rather than back-breaking, 
tiring, inefficient makeshifts. There are in every home 
sixty-nine purposes for which Fuller Brushes are de- 
signed to help you in your daily tasks. 


For furniture, the Upholstery Brush. For windows, 
the Window Brush. For refrigerator and sink, the 
Pipe Brush. For stairs and many other uses, the 
Utility Brush. For general sweeping, the Fiber Broom. 
At the sink, the Bottle-Brush, etc. There are in all 
forty-five Fuller Brushes, each one developed to meet 
some specific need of the home. 


Fuller 
Duster 


I> 


ine 
Fuller Brushes 


carry this Red Trp Tag 
in addition to the trade 
zpari, Look for both! 


Some of these you have—you would not part with 
them. Others you get from time to time when your 
Fuller Man calls. It is his duty to help you analyze 
your present needs and to fill them. In time you will 
accumulate a number of Fuller Brushes—a_ house- 
cleaning set, a kitchen set, a bathroom set, a personal 
or toilet set, etc. With each addition your work be- 
comes easier, your home pleasanter. 


If your Fuller Man has not called lately he will be glad to have you 
*phone the local Fuller office—one in each of over 200 cities. Or, send 
a postal to The Fuller Brush Company, 1097 Windsor Avenue, Hartford, 
Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario.) 
We will be happy to send you ‘‘The Handy Brush Book,”’ too. 
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still strong, he was sitting in the garden at 
some distance from the house, with his elbows 
on his knees and his hands holding his cheeks, 
when he heard Bakir’s voice calling among the 
trees. 

“Monsieur! Monsieur!’ 

He lifted his head. 

“Monsieur! Monsieur!” repeated the voice. 
He got up. The blood came with a rush to his 
face. He stood there waiting. Bakir was 
searching, was not far away. No need to do 
anything. The Kabyle could be persistent in 
spite of his air of lethargy. Clive had only to 
stand where he was, and he would soon know 
what Bakir wanted, why he was calling. 

He heard a bush rustle, then the sound of 
footsteps, and then Bakir’s voice speaking to 
some one in a low, thick murmur. So the 
Kabyle was not aldne! 

Still. Clive did not move. His body could 
‘not have moved just then, even if his will had 
tried to tell it to. A little way from the seat 
by which he was standing there was a turn of 
the path by a bush of pale and brown yellow 
roses. Bakir, walking slowly, came round 
this turn and saw Clive standing. He stopped 
on the path. Some one must be following him. 
Clive gazed, holding the sides of his jacket 
with both hands. 

The British Consul stepped briskly into 
sight. ‘Good-day—Mr. Baratrie.” 

Clive said nothing. 

“T hope I’m not disturbing you. I hope I— 
the fact is, that knowing your lease of this 
place would be up at the end of the month, I 
thought I would just call round and wish you 
bon voyage to—to—wherever you may be 
going.” 

“Thanks. Very good of you.’ 

Clive turned to the Kabyle. 

“Bring coffee and cigars into the garden, 
Bakir.” 

“Out, Monsieur.” 

“We'll go and sit at the edge of the palm 
walk, shall we, Mr. Beake? My wife and I 
call it Little Africa. I don’t know exactly why. 
She christened it, I believe. Yes, I’m off. 
I leave the day after tomorrow.” 

They were walking toward the house. 

“T don’t know yet where I shall go. Plenty 
of time to decide. Here we are. Try one of 
those straw chairs. They’re the best. And 
have a cigar. Very good of you to look in! 
Very good of you to break my solitude. Al- 
though, mind you, I like solitude. If I hadn’t 
I should never have taken this house. But I 
shan’t mind leaving it. One place is really as 
good as another.” 

“To be sure, to be sure!” 

Mr. Beake lit a cigar and looked away from 
his host. He resolved that he would stay for 
only a few minutes. This man, Baratrie, really 
had a terrific power of making a fellow feel 
in the way, in spite of his hospitality. And 
there was something in his eyes which—well, 
it got on a fellow’s nerves. 

“My trunks are packed,” he heard Clive 
saying. “I’m all ready to go.” 

“T won’t keep you long. I won’t keep you.” 


XVIII 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Beake had made up his 
mind to stay but a very short time at the 
Villa du Soleil, it was past seven o’clock when 
at length he rose to go. He had not got rid of 
the uneasiness he always felt under the eyes 
of that strange fellow, Baratrie. But two 
things combined, a sort of fascination of 
curiosity, and a greedy desire for companion- 
ship had kept him in his chair until really in 
decency he could not stay there any longer. 
Afterward he wondered how he had been able, 
how indeed he had dared, to stay so long. But 
if he had not deliberately braved Baratrie’s 
restless impatience, he would have missed that 
amazing encounter which gave him an under- 
standing of romance and of the heat of hidden 
passion such as he had never known before. 
He had got up, and was standing with his 
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ee for.a country gentleman or the suburban dweller 
who likes spacious comfort enhanced by architectural 
excellence and unusually good interior arrangement. 


This interesting design is one of twelve original houses 
created especially for us and assembled in our new de luxe 
brochure. The others are equally fascinating, and enjoy the 
same happy freedom from hard and fast conventional lines. 
A dozen houses indeed, affording a range in size and cost 
from modest to substantial. There’s one for every purse 
and taste. 


The purpose of this brochure is to give you home build- 
ers and home lovers a refreshingly new angle in plan and 
design, and at the same time point the way to beauty and 
economy in building through the use of Arkansas Soft Pine. 


There is no charm like that of the wooden house, well 
done, and perhaps no wood of such all’round utility for 
every phase of construction and interior finishing as -47- 
kansas Soft “Pine. For a snug structure as well as for rare 
beauty in interior woodwork it is sure to appeal strongly 
to your sense of the practical and artistic. 


The brochure tells the whole story in your language along 
with many valuable hints on building. It will be ready 
about April 1st, and the price is One Dollar, postpaid. If 
you are seriously interested in building or remodeling you 
cannot afford to overlook a work of such unusual value. 
May we also send you at once, complimentary, a copy of 
“The Vogue of Painted Woodwork,” and a set of samples 
showing six beautiful finishes, including the popular tint 
enamels? Better write, right now. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is a trademarked wood 
sold by dealers and planing mills East of the Rockies 
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ext morning both had Wheatena / 


Try Wheatena 
- Muffins 


1% cup of cooked 
Wheatena 

1 cup of sour milk 

Stir well together 
and let stand half 
hour 

¥% teaspoon baking 
soda dissolved in 
1 teaspoon hot 
water, add to 
Wheatena and 
milk 

1 egg well beaten 

2tablespoonsmelted 
butter 

Y% saltspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar 

3% cup sifted flour 

Bake in muffin pans 
twenty minutes 





Sample package free, and book 
of recipes showing many dainty 
and economical ways in which 
Wheatena may be served. 
Write today! 


The tempting aroma of delicious whole wheat has 
started more grown-ups eating Wheatena than even 
the advice of thousands of doctors and dieticians. 


Children don’t know why Wheatena makes them look and 
feel so healthy and strong. They only know it tastes so good 
that they want more—and more—and more. 

Grown folks immediately appreciate the important reasons. 
The real heart of the wheat—the most nourishing and appetiz- 
ing part of Nature’s perfect food for ages, gives Wheatena 
that delicious nutty flavor and attractive nut-brown color. 

Wheatena is whole wheat at its best. Carefully selected 
winter wheat roasted and toasted by the exclusive Wheatena 
method. All the flavor and nourishment is retained—the 
real heart of the wheat, the vitamines, the carbo-hydrates, 
the starches and the bran. All for the definite purpose of 
making a perfectly balanced food. 

That's why Wheatena has become “‘the great American 
breakfast dish’ —for grown-ups and children alike. That's 
why Wheatena is so enthusiastically endorsed by doctors, 
dieticians and nurses, and is served regularly in the leading 
hotels, restaurants and dining cars. 

Everybody likes Wheatena, and should eat it regularly. 
All good grocers have it or will gladly get it for you. 

Get the yellow-and-blue package today—for breakfast 
tomorrow. 


* The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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| A LIFE PRESERVER FOR FOODS 


back to that part of the near garden which | 


sloped toward the sea, facing his host, when he 
was startled by a sudden change in Baratrie’s 
face, as a glare of light breaking through black- 
ness. He had not known, he had never sus- 
pected, that a human being, and more es- 
pecially that an Englishman, could look like 
that. Besides, he had not seen or heard any- 
thing to account for this amazing change in his 
host. Nobody had come out of the house; 
no footstep had reached his ears from the gar- 
den. But Baratrie’s eyes had made him turn 
round sharply and look toward the sea. The 
garden contained a short, narrow path, which 
led from the drive near the entrance gate to the 
left into the heart of the small pine grove at 
the bottom of the property. From the pine 
grove this path wound upward to the open 
space in which the Consul was now standing 
with Baratrie. And as Mr. Beake turned, he 
saw on this path, at some distance away among 
the tall, bare trunks of the pine trees, a woman 
in a brown dress walking slowly toward the 
house in the evening light. For a moment he 
did not recognize her, and he looked again at 
Baratrie. Perhaps his keen eyes asked a 
question from their network of wrinkles. Any- 
how Baratrie said, 

— “fs my wife!” 

The words were said in an ordinary voice, 
like a formal statement really, but the face of 
the speaker was still amazing. 

“Tt’s my wife. I was expecting her back. 
We are going away from the villa together.” 

The lie was told with a sort of harsh sim- 
plici:y and sounded somehow inevitable. The 
Englishman’s screen! He must have it to put 
between him and his fellow man at every great 
moment. Mr. Beake, being English, appre- 
ciated that, and was ready to honor the lie. 

“Naturally! Naturally!” he found himself 
saying. “I’m sure I’m very glad—lI’m sure 
—* 

Then he turned—he had to turn—round 
again. 


HE pine trees whispered to the evening, 

with those eternal voices of theirs; the 
woman in the brown dress was nearer, coming 
up in the evening light slowly, with eyes bent 
down, as if withdrawn into herself, and think- 
ing, or feeling, deeply. And suddenly Mr. 
Beake found himself shaken. Life opened be- 
fore him, and let him see deeply into it for the 
first time. And it was different from what 
he had thought it to be. It had color he had 
never suspected, darkness and light he had 
never imagined, beauty and terror he had never 
dreamed’ of, either when he stood upon its 
threshold in his early youth, or in his later, 
more cynical years—till now. And the man 
standing by him, and the woman in the brown 
dress coming toward him—they were not 
merely individuals, people labeled with names 
he knew, but much more than that. He saw 
them like symbols, symbols of the great 
emotions which sometimes shake the world, 
startling average humanity, which are sung of 
by poets, dimly shadowed forth in drama by 
playwrights, more clearly expressed for the 
subtle by composers of music. And he felt, 
half painfully and perhaps half complacently, 
that to the: general run of men and women 
Life does not show the greatest of its realities. 
Till this moment he had not been conscious of 
his own ignorance. Consciousness thrilled 
through him now. And though something in 
him, the poorer part, feebly congratulated 
itself on having avoided pain, something else 
yearned, ached with a mysterious yearning, 
for the intensities that are companions of pain. 
And beneath the yellow wrinkled lids of his 
eyes a sudden moisture appeared, startling 
him, throwing him almost into a panic by its 
unexpectedness. 

Mrs. Baratrie looked up and saw him. She 


stopped among the pine trees, and her eyes 


went from him to Clive. The Consul pulled 


himself together and took off his hat. He did 


more than this. He Jeft his host standing and 








Look forthe Cork 
Wall Window. It 
identifies every genuine 
Alaska Cork-In- 
sulated Refrigerator. 
Patent applied for. 


Look into the Cork 


Wall Window. See 
with your own eyes the 
Pebbled Cork Wall 


that saves your ice. 











CAN YOU TRUST YOUR 
OWN EYES? 


Then Look Through the Lens of the Cork-Wall Window 


The Alaska Cork-Insulated Refrigerator is a famous ice-saver. 
Women everywhere know that the ice card goes into the window 
less frequently—the ice bills are much smaller—when a genuine 
Alaska protects the family’s food. 


This wonderful economy is due to the pebbled cork inner wall— 
a scientific insulator that defies the passage of heat and literally seals 
in the cold, dry air. 


In our 46 years’ experience no rival to pebbled cork has yet been 
found. Now we offer you, through the Cork-Wall Window, a 
new and effective means of knowing the genuine Alaska Cork-In- 
sulated Refrigerator. You see “The Cork That Saves the Ice.” 


Many Other Features 
Many features, combined, have won preference for the Alaska. 


The Alaska system of Full-Ice-Sweep, Dry Air Circulation keeps the air more 
fully chilled and dried. Reduces food waste. Aids the Pebbled Cork in con- 
serving ice. 


Then there are sanitary, white-enamel and seamless, porcelain interiors; seal- 
tight doors; patented, air-tight drain trap; non-rusting shelves, and many other 
features which your dealer will gladly show you. 


Enjoy an Alaska—See the Local Dealer 


The Alaska is made in styles and sizes to meet any requirement—prices to suit 
any income. 


If you do not know the Alaska dealer, write us for his name and a copy of the 
Alaska Book. Address Dept. B. 


Muskegon, Michigan 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY - 


Makers, also, of the Alaska Star Line of Dependable 
Refrigerators with Confined-Air Insulation. 
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and for these better-built, ice- 
munity, write us for complete 
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It Saves Labor 
and Hands 


The first thing that strikes you about 
the “Savage” Washer and Dryer is that 
there is no wringer. It needs none, because 
the Savage spins the washing dry for the 
line in one minute. 


The washing, bluing, rinsing and drying are all 
done safely, easily, and quickly in the one tub 
pictured here. No extra tubs are required. 

This improved, convenient way to wash lessens 
washday labor, saves the hands, as they never touch 
the water, and saves the clothing. Now washing, 
rinsing, bluing and drying are done mechanically, 
better than human hands can ever do it. 

But this is not all. The Savage wringerless way 
means that buttons are never broken off, fasteners 
are never flattened, hooks never bent. There is no 
more ironing out hard, deep creases; no after wash- 
day sewing and repairing. The SAVAGE washes 
and dries everything, from filmiest fabrics to coarsest 
comforters, blankets, even feather pillows. One 
simple push-button switch controls all operations. 


The sturdy, rust-proof, Sanitary construction, and 
the automatic oiling device mean least upkeep, care 
and attention. The absence of all exposed mechan- 
ism, and the flat enamelled white top (which makes 


a good table) enable you to use Savage anywhere 
in the house. 


In addition to the Sa vage advantages shown here 
there are many more. You should know them all 
before you do another washing! This request- 
coupon brings them without obligation—mail it 
how. 





The Savage is approved by Good * 
Housekeeping ond N. Y. Tribune Ks 
Institutes, Modern Priscilla Prov- oo 
ing Plant, Today's Housewife ae 
Testing Home, domestic scientists eo 
and electrical engineers and house- We 
wives everywhere. 
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Sole Manufacturers 
THE SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Utica, N. Y. 
Makers of the World’s Finest Firearms 
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Showing spinner basket in wash- 
ing position. Wash, blue, rinse, 
dry in one tub. 








Showing spinner in drying posi- 
tion. No wringer needed. 
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went toward her. And then she moved and 
came toward him, and they met on the narrow 
path. 

“So you’ve come back, Mrs. Baratrie! 
Good! We’ve missed you. But I’m afraid 
you’re off almost immediately. Your husband 
—we’ve just been having a friendly pow-pow 
together—he tells me that you are obliged to 
be out of the villa by the day after tomorrow. 
I’m sorry to hear that. It isn’t often—I don’t 
often get the—” ‘ 

And then somehow he lost his nerve and 
couldn’t go on. He felt melodramatic— yes, 
that was it, melodramatic, and that con- 
founded moisture would stay in his eyes. And 
he knew that Baratrie was waiting behind him, 
and that he was holding things up, tremendous 
things. 

“Well, I must be going,” he at last managed 
to say, striving for briskness. “I’ve stayed an 
unconscionable time. You’re quite well, I 
hope?” 

“Ves, thank you.” 

She had spoken at last, and now she gave 
him a handshake. And it felt to him cordial, 
as if a bit of her heart was init. That made the 
moisture get worse, and he was very near 
saying “God bless you!” but pulled himself up 
just in time, saved himself with a “Glad to 
hear it! Glad to hear it!” And then he had 
to go back to where Baratrie was standing in 
the open space between the white house and 
Little Africa. Mrs. Baratrie went with him, 
and they came up to Clive together. 

“Good-by, Mr. Baratrie. I must be off now. 
I’ve just been telling your wife that we’ve had 
a long pow-wow together and that I’d forgotten 
the time. Good luck to you!” 

He held out his hand. Clive took it, looked 
at those telltale eyes, gave it a sudden hard 
grip, and said, 

““Good-by, Beake.” 


WHEN the sound of the Consul’s hurrying 

and uneven footsteps died away on the 
drive, Clive moved nearer to Vivian. But he 
did not attempt to touch her, and she did not 
touch him, and when at last he spoke to her he 
did not utter a greeting, but a question. 

“How did you come?” he said. 

“T walked from the station.” 

“But— your luggage?” 

“It’s there.” 

“There—but aren’t you—” He broke off 
there. He did not,dare to finish the question. 

““He—Mr. Beake—when he was saying 
good-by just now, he called you‘ Mr. Baratrie’!”” 
she said slowly. 

“T gave him to understand that I wished 
him to drop calling us ‘Ormeley,’ ” Clive said. 

And then there was silence between them. 
In it they both heard the faint voices of the 
trees and the whisper of the sea. 

“Vi—” at last Clive said, desperately, 
“where have you been?” 

“Near Tunis, in a little place by the sea 
called Sidi-Bou-Said.” 

“All this time?” 

“Ves,” 

“Why have you come back?” 

Without knowing that he did so, he spoke in 
an unemotional, almost hard voice. To his 
sensation of ecstasy had succeeded a bitter, 
even terrible feeling of impotence. Never be- 
fore had he been so abominably conscious of 
the definite and cruel separation that there is 
between a human being and every other human 
being. Never before had he felt with such 
sharp intensity the powerlessness .of even the 
greatest and most exclusive love to bridge that 
ordained gulf. Were not Vivian and he stand- 
ing together like two strangers? Were they 
not really two separated strangers in spite of 
all that life had done to bind them fast, the 
one to the other? He remembered his des~ 
perate desire to draw ever closer and closer to 
Vivian, the heat of impatience with which he 
had striven to get rid of everything which 
might possibly serve to separate them. And 
now she had come back, and they were alone 
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tained these priceless possessions of 
her youth! She is admired by all 
about her because she has learned to 
keep all the beauty of girlhood. Let 
us tell you her secret. 


Science has only recently aiscovered 
that those poisons which mar the 
beauty of your skin, eyes and hair 
originateinacloggedintestine. Faulty 
elimination is fatal to a clear com- 
plexion, saysa famous health author- 
ity. The impurities which start from 
clogged intestines are absorbed by 
the blood. They thus reach the skin 
and inflame it, resulting in many un- 
sightly blemishes. These intestinal 
- poisons even invade the hair and the 
eyes. The hair loses its sheen and 
silkiness, often turning gray, and the 
eyes become dull, with a yellowish 
tinge, and lacking in brightness. 


Women are avoiding these dangers 
and preserving their loveliness by 
maintaining internal cleanliness 
through the regular use of Nujol. 
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cation overcomes intestinal clogging. 
It lubricates and softens the food 
waste and hastens its rate ot flow. 
Thus it prevents the creation of those 
poisons in the intestines which cause 
skin and other disfigurements. 


As Nujol has helped maintain the 
beauty of these women, so can it help 
you. Take Nujol as regularly as you 
brush your teeth or wash your face. 
Nujol is not a medicine. Like pure 
water it is harmless. Nujol estab- 
lishes the habit of internal cleanliness 
the healthiest habit in the world. 





If you would be always attractive, 
youthful and healthy, internal clean- 
liness must be habitual. 
Keep a bottle of Nujol 
in the bath room cabinet 
to help you acquire this 
health habit. For sale at 
all druggists. 
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Elimination 


Intestinal clogging is so prevalent that itis 
notconsidereda serious illness, However, 
when one stops to realize that not only is 
intestinal clogging a cause of minor ail- 
ments, but the starting place of fully 75 
per cent. of human disease, itis apparent 
that proper measures must be taken to 
overcome and prevent it. 


Why Physicians Favor 
Lubrication 


Laxatives and cathartics do not overcome 
faulty elimination, says a noted author- 
ity, but by their continued use tend only 
to aggravate the condition and often 
lead to permanentinjury. 


Medical science, through knowledge 
gained of the intestinal tract by X-ray ob- 
servation and exhaustive tests, hasfoundin 
lubrication the best means of overcoming 
faulty elimination. The gentle jubricant, 
Nujol, penetrates and softens the hard 
food waste. Thus it enables nature to se- 
cure regular, thorough elimination. Nujol 
is not a laxative and cannot cause distress. 
Nujol hastens the rate of flow through 
the intestine, preventing intestinal slug- 
gishness. 


Infants and Children: The mother who 
permits intestinal clogging in her baby or 
older child is jeopardizing the health, even 
the life of her little one. For a clogged 
system isa weakened system, and leaves 
the child a prey to serious disease. 





Nujol, given to the infant or child, gently 
softens the accumulated waste, thereby 
speeding up to a normal rate its move- 
ment through and out of the body. 


Let your child have Nujol regularly—and 
see rosy cheeks, clear eyes and happiness 
return once more. 


Expectant and Nursing Mothers: Faulty 
elimination, almost invariably present 
during pregnancy and the nursing period, 
is particularly dangerous at such times be- 
cause of its effect upon the infant. The 
poisons formed in the intestine enter the 
Circulation and soon appear in the milk. 
Laxatives or cathartics taken to relieve in- 
testinal clogging, present a similar danger 
because they are also absorbed with con- 
aero ill effect to the baby through the 
milk. 


Nujol is extensively prescribed by physi- 
cians for the expectant and nursing 
mother because it is not absorbed in the 
course of its passage through the system 
and thus cannot affect the child. 


“Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


Nujol, Room 808-H, 7 Hanover Square, New 
York. For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or 
coin, to cover packing and postage, please send 
mea trial bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, 
“Faulty Elimination.’’ (For booklet only, check 
here O and send without money.) 
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together in the garden at the falling of even- 
ing, and they had not even touched hands, 
and they did not know what to say. He felt 
horribly shy. 

“Let us go somewhere, let us go away from 
the house,” Vivian said at last. - “I want to 
tell you. I came back to try to make you 
understand.” 

SYes, he said. But he did not move. And 
he added, ‘ ‘But your luggage is at the station!” 

“T didn’t feei—I thought I would tell you 
first, if you were here.” 

“Vou didn’t know—” 

“T ‘knew’ you couldn’t be here after the 
thirtieth. I hoped you—I felt somehow you 
were here now.’ 

“Felt! ‘IL tried to feel where you were. I 
stood in the night, and'I tried ‘to feel whether 
oe were in Africa. But nothing came.’ . 

I have never left Africa. ia T got to 
Tunis, I took a passage ‘on a shi ip’ that was 
going ‘to Genoa. I felt I couldn’t go to Mar- 
sellles. We sailed from there. But I canceled 
my passage and went to Sidi-Bou-Said.” 

“Do you know that I came back here on the 
very day you went?” 

“Ah!” she said. ees 





HE was looking at him, and now he saw 

her face change. 

“Then on that Friday you were at sea!” she 
said, after a pause. 

“Why—yes, my ship came in on Satueday, 
I left my last telegram behind to be sent after 
T had sailed.” 

“T felt that you were at sea,” she ies ina 
low, uneven voice. “It seemed absolutely i im- 
possible, but that didn’t matter. I didn’t be- 
lieve it with my mind. How could I?~ But I 
felt it. And you didn’t feel that I was still 
in Africa.” 

At that moment Clive was released from 
his ‘paralyzing shyness and came once more 
into his manhood; not with any conquering 
feeling, not even ‘with any conscious joy or 
pride, but with a deep knowledge of what 
seemed like restoration. It was wonderful. 
It gave him back a confidence which he thought 
he had lost forever, and yet it made him feel 
humble. For in any great thankfulness there 
is always a sense of humility. 

“Vi—” he said. 

But before he could say anything more, 
Bakir appeared from the house, and said, 
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P “Monsieur?” 
ae ‘What is it?” asked Clive. 
SS “The cook says, will Madame be here for 
dinner?” 
p : Clive glanced at Vivian. “There’s enough 
The fact that Snowdrift is made by the inher fortwo, Tus bite, it ein aaa 
he answered uncomfortably. 
: é He said it in a low voice, without any note 
Wesson Oil people, of absolutely pure veg- of decision. He had to answer. That was all 
: . he k He had to get rid of the Kabyle. 
etable oil—and nothing else—means that ““Then—” began Baki. 
5 . . “Go! Go and tell her!” exclaimed Clive, 
it has the highest possible food value. with sudden sharpness. 
S "1 “Ft t 1 : hi A ane ark ue his heavy eyes and walked 
slowly into the house. 
Nowa? not on y, makes t mgs 800 to “Forgive me!” said Clive, when he had gone. 


eat but is etself rich, nourishing food— “T don’t know why—it’s so awful to have such 


a thing asked by a servant about you of me. 
: Just now I felt as if we were strangers, and 

most wholesome and easy to digest. then he comes—oh; Vi, after all that’s haps 
pened, after your "great sacrifice, after my 
. fight in London with 4 you to share it, after little 
* Clive, and our coming to Africa, it’s too awful, 
nN O W i ] too horribly unnatural, if we are to be strangers 

to each other. I can’t bear that. Anything 

but that! I may have deserved it. I have de- 





; * , ¥ served everything, more than I have suffered 
Sor make NE cake and cookies, biscutt, already, re But that would pe the un- 
; durable thing. -We can’t back to that, 
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~ “Then you know why I went away. a 

He stood staring at her. 

“When I read what you left behind, I felt 
that you had chosen to be always a stranger 
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with me. You had made me love you, and 
taken care that I should never know you. 
Wasn’t that a terrible thing to do?” 

He looked down. “Yes,” he said, at last. 

“T believe it was that which sent me away, 
though I mayn’t heve known it was that then. 
It cut right into my heart, and I felt frightened 
of you as if you were something inhuman. 
And I went.” 

“But—but you have come back!” 

“Yes. I tried to leave Africa. I meant to 
go. I went away from here with the intention 
of going. But I found I couldn’t. It wasn’t in 
me to go. It seemed to me that though you 
had chosen to be a stranger to me, I couldn’t 
be a stranger to you.” 

She moved. 

“What is it?” he whispered. 

“T want to go to the sea room.” 

“Why?” 

“T read it there, at night. It seemed as if 
she was waiting about outside while I read 
ite? 

There was horror now in his eyes as he looked 
at her. 

‘Tet us go there—and I'll tell you,” she 
said. 


THE sea room had an empty, deserted look. 
There was nothing now that suggested occu- 
pation. It was as it had been when they first 
came to the Villa du Scleil. He saw her eyes 
go to the writing table which was now pushed 
back against_the wall. 

“Why did you ever let me know?” she asked. 

“T had wanted to for a long time. But I was 
afraid. Over and over again I was on the edge 
of telling you, I think. When we were here, 
after some time, I realized in a frightful way 
the barrier a lie is between two people who care 
for each other. It seemed to be growing all 
the time, shutting you out from me. Then, 
when I was in England, when mother was 
dying, she told me to tell you. I had not told 
her, but she knew.” 

“Yes, she must always have known.” Vivian 
said, 

She sat down on the divan under the window 
that looked out seaward. He sat on the chair 
by the writing table. He did not dare to sit 
close to her. 

“T understand Mum now,” she said, after 
a moment. “She had been a mystery to 
me for so long. I wondered about her. 
How often she must have wondered about 
me!” 

“Why?” 

“Because I didn’t see what she saw. She 
loved—and saw. I loved—and didn’t see.” 

She was silent for a while. She sat very still. 
To him she seemed almost a new Vivian, much 
less girlish than she had been. 

“How you must have suffered with me!” 
she said, when she spoke again. 

“T! he said, startled. 

“Yes, because of my perpetual misunder- 
standing of you. I couldn’t help it, but it 
must often have tormented you.” 

“T suppose in a way it did—sometimes.” 

“JT realized that after I had gone away. 
Gradually I realized many things. When I 
went, I was frightened. I’ve always valued 
courage beyond every other virtue. But that 
night, here, I was a coward. I felt terrified of 
you in a sort of unearthly way, and of her, too. 
For a long while I did not dare to go out of 
this room. It was late at night. At last, I 
‘made up my mind to go. I felt dreadfully 
alone. I don’t think in all my life I had ever 
really felt alone before. When I was out on 
the terrace, I ran through the darkness to the 
house. I woke up Bakir. I had to tell him 
something. And then I packed all my things. 
I knew I was going. I had to go. All night I 
was up, and in the morning I went away. I 
took a train to Duvivier, and changed there 
and took another train to Tunis. It was a 
long day’s journey. I didn’t get in till mid- 
night. I went to a small hotel. Next day I 
bought a passage—as I told you—on a ship 
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“How did you do it 
for three dollars?” 


“Susan Carter,” said Mrs. Nel- 
son, after the rest of the Wednes- 
day Club had gone, “didn’t we 
all agree not to spend more than 
three dollars on refreshments? 
You’re either a wizard or a traitor 
to the cause.” 


_No, I’m not, my dear. I 
didn’t spend a penny over the 
allowance. I made those cookies 
myself. And maple walnut tapi- 
oca only tastes expensive. With 
taploca, you can make all sorts 
of wonderful dishes for next to 
nothing!” 

Maybe you’ve never used tapi- 
oca for anything except desserts. 
Then you’ve a happy surprise in 
store for you the first time you 
try escalloped tapioca or baked 
cheese tapioca. The same tapioca 
that makes such tempting des- 
serts makes substantial entrées 
as well. And they’re especially 
economical because they can be 
made with left-over meat or fish: 

Doctors say that tapioca is a 
good food for children because it’s 
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easily digested and is also nour- 
ishing. Why, tapioca contains 
twice as much energy-producing 
material as fresh eggs—and four 
times as much as potatoes! 


Why Mrs. Carter likes 
Minute Tapioca 


Special processes at the factory 
make Minute Tapioca unlike other 
tapiocas in three important ways: 

First, Minute Tapioca requires 
no soaking. Secondly, it cooks in 
fifteen minutes. Lastly, Minute 
Tapioca is prepared by an exclu- 
sive process in a clean American 
factory. 


A REAL COOK BOOK—FREE 


_ Recipes for the dishes mentioned above— 


and for many more just as delicious—are 
given in the new edition of the Minute 
Tapioca Cook Book. Then there are sec- 
tions on food values, menu-planning, and 
the fascinating travel story of Minute 
Tapioca. Send for your copy—free upon 
request. 


_A generous sample of Minute Tapioca 
will also be sent 1f you will enclose 2 cents 
in stamps. Mail the coupon to us now. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 34 Van BUREN Srreet, Orance, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 


. . % > : ae 
Minute Tapioca Company, 34 Van Buren Street, Orange, Mass. 
(Check one or both of the following squares) 


C Please send me, free ‘of charge, the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


fied Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. I 
enclose two cents in stamps. 
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to Genoa. I knew I couldn’t go by Marseilles. 
We sailed from there.” 

She stopped. Then she added, “We sailed 
from there—in search of the Place of Hap- 
piness.”” 

“Forgive me! Try to forgive me!” he mut- 
tered, scarcely knowing what he said. 

“Don’t! It isn’t that! But I— The ship 
was to go the next day. I couldn’t stay quiet. 
The hotel was noisy and crowded. Noise 
made me feel desperate then. I took a car- 
riage. I told the man to drive out, anywhere, 
into the country, toward the sea. He took me 
to Sidi-Bou-Said. It’s on the sea, an Arab 
village opposite Carthage. It’s beautiful, mar- 


velously beautiful. 


And that day beauty 


meant very much to me. I suppose I needed 
it in a peculiar way just then. I left the car- 
riage and wandered about the little village. 
There’s a minaret in the blue, and I heard the 
call to prayer for the first time. The man was 
just above me. And when I heard him, I began 
to cry, and I knew I couldn’t leave Africa— 


not without you. 


And yet I didn’t think I 


should ever see you again. I didn’t mean to. 


I was full of contradictions. 


But I knew'l 


shouldn’t go. And I went back and canceled 
my passage to Genoa, and left Tunis, and went 
to Sidi-Bou-Said. 

“Scarcely any one ever stays there, I think. 
I found two rooms in a house on the edge of the 
cliff. It belongs to a French painter. He was. 
away. An Arab was looking after the house. 


He let me in. I tried to be quiet. 


I knew I. 


was in an unnatural, or perhaps I mean an 


abnormal state. 


Everything in me seemed 


to be always crying out. I seemed to be full 
of loud voices. It was an awful feeling. There 
was peace and silence outside, all round me. 
But in me there seemed to be a perpetual 
roaring of many voices. Perhaps mad people 
are as I was then. I was scarcely ever in my 
rooms. I used to be out nearly all day. I sat 
on the hill. I often went down the hill to the 
sea. I used to walk and sit alone for hours and 
hours, and I used to see the ships coming up 


to the lakes from Europe. 


And then I re- 


membered how you and I came away from 
Europe to Africa to find peace and happiness, 
if we could. And I remembered what you had 
told me about Africa, all you had told me. 
And all the time you had been keeping yourself 
a stranger to me. 


‘I 


HATED you then—at first. I used to sit 
looking out to sea and hating you. I felt 


you had done me a dreadful wrong, I felt you 
had insulted me by being a stranger tome. And 
I hated myself for having believed in you, for 
having been blind. For when I looked back, 
it seemed to me that I had been blind, and 
that you must often have been amazed at my 
blindness, that you must secretly have laughed 
at me.” 


“Don’t!” he said. 


“Don’t 2 


“And I hated her, too. She seemed to me 
to have soiled my life, to have stretched out 
from the grave to make my life dirty. I felt 
her will then—that terrific will. And then 


I was afraid of her. 
of fear—of you and her. 


I had dreadful moments 
You seemed still 


linked together, linked to do me harm. I saw 
you together, and then the noises in me grew 
louder. I must have been nearly mad then. 
And I saw you at night holding her, with a 
glass in your other hand. And then I heard 
the crowd cheering you after the verdict in 
London, and with the cheers, or above them 
dropping down on them, I heard the call to 
prayer. Then I felt that the world was frantic, 


and full of nothing but violence and lies and 
seeming. And yet all around me was calm, 
stillness, and beauty. It was so strange. And 
the sunshine fell on me. 
a thing as prayer. 

“T began to pray. I stood under the minaret 
and prayed. At night I prayed. It didn’t 
seem much use. But the Arabs prayed, and 
why shouldn’t I? I wouldn’t dare to say an 
answer came, but the noise of the voices in 


And there was such 








The Mayonnaise makes the Salad 


—and Carnation makes the mayon- 
naise, the smoothest, creamiest, 
most delicious dressing you ever 
tasted. You are always sure of good 
results when you use Carnation 
Milk because of its uniform quality 
—its richness nevervaries. Get inthe 
habit of using Carnation Milk in all 
your cooking. Youwill be delighted 
with its economy and convenience. 
O N the renowned Carnation Milk Farms, Seattle, 


Washington, and Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, 
are the famous blue ribbon Carnation ‘‘Contented 
Cows,’ whose high milk-producing strain is con- 
stantly being introduced into the herds that supply 
milk regularly to the Carnation Condenseries, so that 
We may give you under the familiar red and whi«> 
Carnation label, the finest milk in all the world. 


A. beautifully illustrated book containing 100 of 
Mary Blake’s favorite recipes will be sent you free 
on request. - 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


426 Carnation Building. Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


526 Stuart Bldg.. Seattle Wash. + NewYork * Aylmer, Ont 


Milk 


‘From Contented Cows” 


© 1924, Carnation Milk Products Co, 








You can dilute the double-rich 
contents of this can until the quart 
bottle overflows with pure milk 





i Fruit as a Table Decoration 


For the woman who entertains, 
the item of table decoration is 
apt to loom large in the family 
: budget. I have found that the 
: substitution of fruitand candles 
for flowers materially lessens 
this expense and is equally dec- 
orative. Use grapefruit about 
the base of candlesticks for 
the center of the fruit piece, 
oranges and apples grouped 
about, bananas and grapes ar- 
ranged where most attractive, 
and scatter nuts in all the 
crevices and about the edges. 
The grapefruit can be used sub- 
sequently for family breakfast, 
the oranges for dessert, the 
bananas for banana pie or cus- 
tard, the grapes for salad, 
and the nuts—few of which will 
be eaten by the guests—can 
appear again and again. 


No-Egg Mayonnaise 

i Dressing 

: 4 tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. Carnation 
: Milk, 34 cup oil, % tsp. pa- 
: prika, 1 tbsp. lemon juice or 
vinegar. Put salt and paprika 
in a bowl; add Carnation Milk 
and mix thoroughly; add oil 
: slowly, stirring constantly. 
? Then add the lemon juice or 
? vinegar. This recipe makes 24 
? cup salad dressing. 


: Tomato Salad 

? 6 tomatoes, 1 cup salad dress- 
i? ing, red pepper, | head lettuce. 
i Select tomatoes of good shape 
: and color. Cut three thin slices 
: off top of each tomato and 
i place on salad plate. Cover 
: center of slices and top of to- 
i mato with mayonnaise, gar- 
i nishedwithred pepper. Serveon 
i lettuce. If desired, fill center 
: of tomato with equal parts of 
: pineapple and celery mixed 
: with mayonnaise. Serve on in- 
: dividual salad plates. This 
i recipe serves six people, one 
: tomato for each person, 


Perfection Salad 

: 3 tbsp. sugar, 3 tbsp. vinegar, 
: 4 cup cold water, %4 cup boiling 
: water, 2 tbsp. granulated gela- 
: tin, lettuce, % tsp. salt, 24 cup 
: celery, 4 cup cabbage, 3 tbsp. 
: pimento. Soak gelatin in cold 
: water. Mix vinegar, sugar, salt 
: and boiling water, bring to 
: boiling point, remove from fire 
: and immediately pour over the 
: soaked gelatin. Stir until the 
: gelatin is dissolved. When mix- 
! ture begins to thicken add cel- 
i ery, pimentos and cabbage cut 
: in desired pieces. Turn into a 
: mould, chill, cut in squares 
: or any desired shape and serve 
: on lettuce with No-Egg May- 
: onnaise Dressing. This recipe 
; serves six people. 
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Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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Other Women’s Kitchens 


Where drudgery is unknown and modern methods rule 


OU envy some women their vigorous 
Nee and radiant spirits. They seem 
to get so much of joy from life. Yet, did 
you but know it, you should envy them 
theirmodern kitchens. For itisthekitchen, 
more than any other room in the house, 
that influences the health and happiness 


of the modern housewife. 


Note the illustration above. In this truly 
modern kitchen, the business of getting 
meals is made easy by pleasant surround- 
ings, modern fixtures and the indispensa- 
ble Sellers Kitchen Cabinet. 


The Sellers organizes the work—provides 
a place for everything— eliminates confu- 
sion. Due to its many unusual conven- 
iences—the new KlearFront construction, 
Automatic Base Shelf Extender, Guaran- 
teed Porceliron Worktable, Extending 
Table Drawer Section, Silverware Drawer, 


and others — it takes all the drudgery 


out of the work—saves time and labor. 


Such a kitchen as the above may be built 
at reasonable cost. Or your old kitchen 
may easily be remodeled. The Sellers, of 
course, may be had through your dealer 
at nominal expense. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
and Kitchen Plans 


Our new booklet, “Your Kitchen as It 
Should Be,” shows the complete line of 
Sellers Kitchen Cabinets and pictures our 
many famous features. In addition it con- 
tains a series of very latest kitchen arrange. 
ments designed by Schmidt, Garden & 
Martin, prominent Chicago architects. 
Mail the coupon for a FREE copy of this 
book. In the meantirne, see the Sellers 
at your local dealer’s store. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS COM PANY, Elwood, Indiana 


S 


KITCHEN 


Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


I LLE Tas 


CABINETS 


“The Best Servant in Your House” 
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The new Sellers 


* KlearFront’? 


42% more white porceliron 
working surface 





G. I. Sellers & Sons Company 

Elwood, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Please send me at once a free 
copy of your new book, “Your Kitchen as 
It Should Be.” 
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After the Verdict 


me grew less. They had deafened me—deaf- 
ened my brain. Deafened my heart, too. And 
one day—it came quite suddenly—l felt quiet. 
That day I took what you had written and 
left behind. I had never-looked at it since I 
read it here. I went out and sat on the hill a 
little way out of the village, and I read it 
again. I did more than that. I liyed it. I 
was able to live it—the life you had written 
about. But I lived in your part of it, not in 
hers. I couldn’t forgive her that day. I think 
I tried to. But I couldn’t. I looked at her life 
from outside, but I lived in yours.” 

She stopped and looked at him steadily, 
and something in her eyes filled him with 
dread. 

“There’s something I haven’t told you,” 
she said. 

“Ves?” he said. He felt that his lips were 
dry. “Must you tell me?” he said. 

“Ves. It’s this. It persecuted me. Till that 
day I had been haunted by the thought of 
your body as a murderer’s body, of your hands 
as a murderer’s hands.’ My body had been 
full of fear of your body. And I was your wife. 
My flesh was afraid of your flesh. And we had 
had little Clive together. That seemed to me 
an absolutely irreparable thing—my flesh fear. 
And yet I couldn’t leave Africa because of you. 
I knew it was because of you. But all that 
time I felt that if I were suddenly to see you, 
my body would be afraid of your body.” 


SHE saw his head drop, a dull sallow white- 

ness showing near his eyes and his lips. He 
laid a hand on the writing table, and it was 
quivering. He looked at it and took it away, 
clenched it and held it on his knee. 

“But underneath all that there was some- 
thing that held to you and couldn’t be re- 
leased, held to you in spite of the body, te- 
naciously held on to you. That frightened me, 
too. It was two parts of me fighting. They 
were in absolute opposition. They were like 
two enemies. To one you were a murderer, 
to the other you were—you. That day, when 
I lived in your life with her, my bodily fear 
of you went away. You had done it. I felt 
almost as if I might have done it, too. Per- 
haps that was what is calledimmoral. _ I dare- 
say itis. Then I was immoral that day. For 
J felt: ‘That isn’t murder. He was desperate, 
he was reckless. For a moment, perhaps, he 
didn’t care what happened. But he would 
have saved her if he could. He would have 
saved her—but it was too late. And even then 
he didn’t know he had killed her.’ And I knew 
I forgave you your crime—if it was a crime. 
But I couldn’t forgive you for deceiving me. 
And I wondered why, when you were accused, 
you hadn’t just told the truth. For days I 
wondered about that. For days I thought 
about her, about you and her. And then, one 
night, in my room, I took out what you had 
written and read again. 

“That was your explanation of what you 
had done. And I saw her fighting against you, 
and you fighting against her—after her death. 
I saw a fight such as surely there had never 
been before. I saw her—stretching out from 
the grave. I felt her will, your enemy—and 
mine.” 

He took his hand from his knee, opened it, 
leaned forward. ‘Your enemy?” he said. 
“Vou felt it as your enemy!”’ 

“Yes, And that was the beginning. It’s 
always said that women are the enemies of 
women. I hadn’t thought so. Women have 
generally been very good to me. But when 
I felt her will as our enemy, I realized that I 
had put myself on her side by going away from 
you. I saw myself as her ally. Can you un- 
derstand? It seemed terribly clear tome. She 
had willed your ruin. She had nearly ruined 
you. She had made your life a perpetual 
fight, often a torture. But she had not ruined 
you yet. And I knew that she could only ruin 
you utterly through me. Was I going to let 
her do that? Could I let her do that? I 
thought of her will as a still living and working 
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NHANCING tthe faultless charm that 
characterizes the Breakfast service of the 
exquisite hostess. . . . 

The STAR-Rite Reversible Electric Toaster 
combines beauty with utility, and is a grace- 
ful complement to the perfectly appointed 
Breakfast service. 

Toasting two generous slices at one time 
the STAR-Rite Toaster is an effective aid in 
preparing a variety of dainty breakfast dishes. 
The ease with which you may have toast 
brings a host of delicious breakfast dainties 
to your morning meal. 

All nickel-finish with non-heating handles 
that allow you to turn the toast without 
burning the fingers, complete with cord and 
plug $5.00 ($6.75 in Canada — west of 
Ontario $7.00). Atall good hardware, elec- 
tric, drug and department stores. 

STAR-Rite profits by comparison—con- 
trast other makes with STAR-Rite. 





eA ae NE CG He SxS ToT 


FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING CO. 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Manufacturers of STAR-Rite Waffle-Irons, Toasters, 
Heating Pads, Fans, Hair Dryers and Household Motors. 


SESS 
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Pillsbury’s Bran Muffins 


Beat together until creamy 1 tablespoon 
shortening, 1 egg and 14 cup sugar, dis- 
solve 11% teaspoons baking soda in % 
cup boiling water and add to 2 cups 
lukewarm sour milk or buttermilk; add 
2 cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 2 cups 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 2 scant teaspoons 
salt and 1 teaspoon baking powder, mix 
thoroughly with egg and sugar mixture. 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. If sweet 
milk is used, omit soda and add 2 addi- 
tional teaspoons baking powder, 








Pillsbury’s 


costs you less 
-yet its better - 


F course you know the health value of 
bran, Nature’s food-laxative. But are you 
familiar with Pillsbury’s Health Bran—clean, 
natural bran in its natural health-giving form? 


And did you know there’s decided economy 
in buying this better bran? Aside from its 
superior quality, you get actually 50 per cent 
more bran for your money in the generous 
Pillsbury package. 


The large, coarse, crisp Pillsbury flakescome 
to you uncooked, unsweetened, unadulterated. 
Choicest wheat bran—from carefully selected 
wheat—sterilized and packed air-tight—that’s 
why Pillsbury’s is so effective as a natural 
laxative, so delicious in bran foods of all kinds, 


Follow the special recipes on the Pillsbury 
package—for muffins, cookies and bran bread 
as delicious as they are healthful! Buy it 
from your grocer today. Send for our new 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe book. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour - Farina 


Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran — 


a One of the family 
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After the Verdict 


thing. I went on thinking of it as that. And 
I was helping it. I was ranging myself along- 
side it against you. I was battling—with 
another woman, my enemy—against you. 
And I saw us, her and me, on one side, linked, 
and you on the other side alone. 

“A woman would understand what I felt 
then. Because I loved you, and that would 
never change. And there isn’t any woman in 
the world who could fight with another woman 
against the man she loved. Such:a thing isn’t 
and never could be. Women are made for men, 
and they all know it. And I knew I had been 
made for you.” 

He moved, as if he were going to change his 
seat, had both hands on the curved wooden 
back of his chair, when the thin sound of a 
bell ringing in the distance of the garden came 
to them. It was Bakir announcing in his usual 
way that dinner was on the table. It was a 
summons to them to take up once more the 
life side by side, the life of home. “y 

They sat and listened in silence. Presently 
the bell ceased. Bakir had gone into the house 
and was waiting for them. : ; 


CLIVE got up and stood by the divan, look- 
ing down on Vivian. His eyes asked her a 

question, and she understood what it was. But 
she did not answer it then. Instead she waited 
for a moment and then said: 

“I knew something else, too, then. I knew 
that I must go over from her side to yours. 
I had to do that.. And today I have done it.” 

She got up and stood beside him. But still 
he did not dare to touch her. A strange, 
prosaic question persisted in his mind. His 
mind was concentrated upon it, could not be 
detached from it, not even by the thoughts 
that had been pouring through his mind. 
Underneath them, like a stone under flowing 
water, it had lain unmoved, unaffected by them. 

“But—” he said, and stopped. 

“What is it, Clive?” 

“You have left your luggage at the station!” 

Her face flushed, and suddenly she looked 
younger, much younger, and like Vivian the 
tennis player whom he had loved at first sight, 
whom he could never unlove. She was a girl 
again, and suddenly he felt much neerer to 
her, nearer even than he had ever felt before. 
For his lie did not stand between them. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Why did you do that?” 


“Well, I didn’t—I thought I would tell you~ 


first—and see.” 

“Oh—Vi!” 

He understood, and felt humbled to the dust 
by that strange touch of sensitiveness in her. 

“Tl send for it,”’ he said. 

He took her hand and held it for a moment. 
And he knew that her body’s fear of his body 
was dead. 

“Let us go to the house,” he said. 

They stepped out on to the terrace, and he 
locked the door behind them. When he turned, 
she was standing by the wall, looking out to 
sea. He went to stand beside her. 

“We shall have to go,” she said. ‘We shal! 
have to leave the house by the sea.” 

‘“Ves,?? 

“Where shall we go?” 

“T want to see Sidi-Bou-Said.” 

“And then?” 

He looked into her eyes and answered. 

“Then we will go back to England. I can 
bear it all, now that I have shared my secret 
with you.” 

“Yes, now it will all be different.” 

She turned away from the sea and looked 
toward the garden. For a moment she wes 
perfectly still. Then she said: “I can’t feel 
her will any more. I don’t think I shall ever 
feel it again.” 

Just then both of them seemed to have news 
from the far distance of a woman’s lost battle. 

The thin sound of the bell came to them 
again. They turned away from the wall and 
went toward the house. ; 
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1 /t e et Pie a ener ns eS 
Each Victrola is made 
as though we made but one 


We have made millions of Victrola instruments and hundreds of mill- 
ions of Victor Records. This enormous demand is the result of superior 
Victor quality. We realize that it will continue only so long as superi- 
ority of Victor quality is unquestioned, so we treat each instrument 
and record as the only thing by which we will be judged. Thus 
quantity production guarantees higher quality in all Victor products. 


These Victor Records have taken cap- 
tive the voice and the artistic qualities 
that this young tenor possesses. Gigli’s 
tenor rings from a vigorous, youthful 
soul in songs of pure beauty which may 
be freed at your command from these 








records. 
Double-faced 
Santa Lucia Luntana 
Serenade (Rimpianto) 645 $1.50 
_ Gioconda—Cielo e mar 
Cea evice — Pagliacci—Vesti la giubba t 643 1.50 
Africana—O Paradiso! 
GIGLI Faust—Salve, dimora t 6138 2.00 


Victor Artist 
Before Galli-Curci had sung a note to 
any American audience the Victor labor- 
atories in Camden had caught imperish- 
able records of the voice with which she 
was so soon to conquer another conti- 
nent. How well our faith in her was 
justified, how well the public’s judgment 
was founded — these things are attested 

again by such records as these: 
Double-faced 


Dinorah—Ombra leggiera 
Lucia— Mad Scene t 6129 $2.00 


ee — Lakmé—Dov’é I’ Indiana bruna t 6132 2.00 
~ GALLI-CURCIL Solvejg’s Song . : 
Victor Artist Lasers t 629 1.50 Mahogany or walnut 






Victrola No. 260 
150 


Caro mio ben 


- The Elman tone is a thing of wonder 
among violinists as well as to the vast 
multitude who participate in music by 
hearing it: That this tone should be as 
conspicuous in his records as it is in his 
personal performance puts such records 
as these among the world’s great works 


of art: 
— ‘Double-faced 
; Cavatina 
hf Souvenir de Moscow 6093 $2.00 
ia ald Orientale 599 1.50 pre ae 400 
EL N Souvenir (Drdla) Electric, $290 
MA Serenade (Drigo) 600. 1.50 Mahogany 





~ Victor Artist Traumerei 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 
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HEA Dol Nene 
in *f! UBC 


A R. WYLIE has written 
another story—and those who 
read “‘Jungle Law” and ““The In- 
heritors’”” know what good news 
that is! We shall open the maga- 
zine’ “with it im June—“‘Little 
Fraulein and the Big World” 


W OULD you advise a bride 

to go through life telling 
her husband everything? Clara 
Savage Littledale, that specialist 
in the psychology, of pleasant liv- 
ing, has written an entertaining 
and instructive article on “Secrets 
to Keep from Your Husband” 


romancer, is vivifying our 
own past in his serial of the Revo- 
lution, ““The Carolinian.” It be- 
gins this month and will run 
late in the Fall 


Is THERE a person who has not 

heard of the “Little Church 
Around the Corner’—that tiny 
edifice that has witnessed more 
marriages to the square inch than 
any church in America? Willie 
Snow Ethridge has a June article 
that will explain why it is one 


of the “sights” of New York City 
LL THE world loves a love 


story—and when it is gipsy 
love—! “The Mill on the River” 
—in June—will be another reason 
why Konrad Bercovici has more 
stories starred on the O’Brien 
list than any other author 


(GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
has done some of her finest 
work in her nature writings, and 
these ““Tales You Won’t Believe,” 
appearingeach month, areas thrill- 
ingas any fiction. For Juneshetells 
of the finding of the rarest moth 
in America, Citheronia Regalis 


How long should a budget last? 
‘Tillinghast Preferred” is the 


aside the rigid system that stood 
between him and his dreams. 
Frederick Orin Bartlett wrote it 
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What to serve with a Ham dinner 


_ With the coming of the first spring vegetables—tender 
asparagus, crisp, crinkly lettuce and all the other joys of 
the garden—serve this tempting ham dinner! 



















This menu has been especially prepared for you by the 
Armour Department of Food Economics, and the dishes are 
well balanced for flavor and food value. The ham, of course, 
is Armour’s Star—tender, fine-grained, delicately cured and 
aromatic with hickory smoke—truly “The Ham What Am.” 


You can buyawhole [ A May Menu ways — Creamed Ham 
Star Ham economically, on Toast; Ham Omelet; 
because there’s never Baked Star Ham Jellied Ham; Stuffed 
any waste. It may be ne Nes Eggs with Ham; Ham 
baked whole, orthecen- Potato Balls Cutlets—scores of appe- 
terslicesmay be broiled, Maitre d Hott tizing dishes. 
the butt baked and the Fresh Asparagus Ode bece Booklet 
shank boiled with vege- Re ne Seuce shows “60 WaystoServe 

Salad 
tables. paar eancrecer aHam.” It willbemailed 

After serving the Hot Rolls to you if you simply 
baked ham, the remain- Cloverbloom Butter write Dept. of Food 
ing portions may be pre- Strawberry Shortcake Economics, Armour and 
pared in many delightful Coffee 7 Company, Chicago. 
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“The HAM WHAT AM” 
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Zhe Editor Steps Aside 


When the Finat Results of the Good Housekeeping Straw 
Vote for President Were Tabulated Every Page but This 


Was Made 


the 


One 
Delay 


Up. 


Oks 
Report for Another Month, I Have Given 


It Seemed Best Not to 


My Own Page for It—Wiutttam FRepericK BicELow 


For a 


eport on the Straw Vote for PRESIDENT 


By Arnold Wee hosent asl 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING has just completed the 
first Presidential straw vote ever taken among 
women. 

The straw vote is by no means a new thing. In 
one form or another, straw votes seem to have 
been conducted from time immemorial—and frequently 
with interesting results. But this straw vote pos- 
sessed a particular significance in that it was con- 
ceived and carried out in order to anticipate the 
political preferences of women during the coming 
election and thereby influence nominations for the 
public good. In consonance with the general theory 
of equal suffrage, it was felt, naturally, that purely 
political considerations, as such, are less liable to in- 
fluence a woman’s vote, arid therefore, if the trend of 
this vote could be foreseen, the nomination of only the 


Coolidge led by such an overwhelming majority as to 
place him practically beyond opposition. 
received more votes than all the other candidates put 
together. If a straw vote means anything—and in this 
case it is believed that it does—the women of the country 
are solidly behind Coolidge. Whether their adherence 
is based upon actual approval of his administration so far, 
or upon a desire to vote only for tried material and not to 
experiment, can not be determined. But in any case, it 
looks as if Coolidge’s election were already assured. It 
must be remembered, however, that the straw vote was 
taken before the Teapot Dome and Veteran Bureau 
scandals, and the results might be different if the vote 
were taken now. Even the individuals who have been 
vindicated in the affair may have their political futures 
ruined simply because of association. 








In fact, he - 











most meritorious candidates would be assured. It was McAdoo is second, but a bad second. . He is, however, * 
a great opportunity. the leading Democrat voted for in 

The most logical women for such the poll. Whether his connection 
a straw vote were chosen—the mem- with the oil investigation will affect . 
bers of the General Federation of his nomination is another matter. It 
Women’s Clubs, numbering a million t Coolidge 61,248 is interesting to note that Ford held © 
and a quarter. Here, it was argued, 2 McAdoo 8,063 second place until about two weeks 
were highly intelligent women who 3. Ford 6,785 before the poll closed. Then Mc- 
represented the best interests of the 4 Hughes 3,800 Adoo passed him by a very small 
community, who recognized the re- 5 Wilson 3,562 majority, which grew larger at the 
sponsibility of the vote, who held the 6 Hoover 2,071 time Ford declared himself as back- 
interests of the community above all 7 Underwood — 2,529 ing Coolidge.- With the poll closed, 
else, and who, finally, would realize 8 Johnson, H. 2,364 McAdoo led Ford by almost thirteen 
what a chance was given them to 9 Pinchot 1,623 ‘hundred votes. Many of the women 
turn the most altruistic thought of 10 LaFollette 852 declared that if Wilson’s name had 
the country into an irresistible force 11 Borah 492 not appeared, their votes would have 
for political good and to prove the 12 Lowden 178 gone to McAdoo, and in that case 
truth of many of the arguments that 13 Bryan 154 his total would have been increased 
were used in the suffrage campaign. 14 John W. Davis 141 by something in the neighborhood 

A million and a quarter ballots 15 S.M. Ralston 104 of three thousand votes. 
were sent out and distributed to as 16 Carter Glass 61 Hoover’s final vote is particularly | 
many women. No elaborate or con- 17 Governor Smith 41 disappointing in that it shows only | 
fusing questions were asked. There Miscellaneous 361 too clearly the short memories that — 
were no questions relating to public 4 people have. Hoover, more than 
issues or Constitutional amendments. Total 95,329 any one else on the list, is known to 

? 

America dramatizes its politics by Democrats 21,440 the women of America for his great 
electing personalities—and the star Republicans 73,528 services during the war. More than 
system was again invoked. Only Unclassified 361 any one else, he worked with the - 
the names of eleven well-known men women of the country to conserve | 
appeared on the ballots, with the food, to solve innumerable problems 








suggestion to add any preferences not 
already listed. The names appeared 
on the ballots in alphabetical order: Borah, Coolidge, 
Ford, Hoover, Hughes, Hiram Johnson, LaFollette, 
McAdoo, Pinchot, Underwood, and Wilson. 

The results, so far as the standing of the potential 
candidates goes, have been most striking. As will be 
seen by reference to the table on this page, President 


which brought him into intimate con- 

tact with the homes of the country. 
His success was phenomenal, and yet the women seem. 
to have forgotten completely what they—and the country” 
—owe him. It all proves how necessary is the ability to 3 
play politics, to be constantly in the public eye, to bes 
properly “‘publicized.” Hoover has consistently re~ 
fused to play this game, and (Continued on page 133) 


Little Boy grown tall, 

Little Boy grown tall, 
Could you know how much I miss you, 
You would leave your fame and all— 
Just to take the old road homeward 
Just to sit awhile with me, 
Droning over, dreaming over, 

Little things of Used-to-be, 


By Harry Lee 


© Decoration by Arthur 6. Becher 


Little Boy grown tall, 
Little Boy grown tall, 
The yellow cloves are blooming 
And the spring-birds call— 
The plate you always loved so, 
With the blue, bent tree, 
And the birthday cup I gave you 
Wait for you across from me. 


Little Boy grown tall, 
Little Boy grown tall, 
Spring changes into sumn 
And summer to the fall; 
Then comes the time of winter, 
And it has come to me— 
Oh, take the old road homeward, 
Bring me back the Used-to-be. 
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Myrtle Carey, 
those lines in- 
formed, could 
never marry aman 
guilty of disloy- 
alty and rebellion 


ITH compressed lips and an up- 
right line of pain between his 
brows, Mr. Harry Latimer sat 


' down to write a letter. He had 
taken—as he was presently to express it— 
his first wound in the cause of Liberty, 
which cause he had lately embraced, and 
this wound, deep, grievous, and apparently 
irreparable, had been dealt him by the 
communication in the sheets which hung 


now from his limp fingers. 
It had reached him here at Savannah, 
where he was engaged at the time not only 


on behalf of the Carolinian Sons of Liberty 
—of which seditious body he was an active 
if secret member—but on behalf of the en- 
tire. Colonial party, in stirring the 
Georgians out of their apathy and seeking 









“American 


to enlist their cooperation with their North- 
ern brethren in resisting the harsh mea- 
sures of King George’s government. 

This letter, addressed to him at his 
Charles Town residence, had been for- 
warded thence by his factor, who was 
among the few whom in those days he 
kept informed of his rather furtive move- 
ments. It was written by the daughter of 
his sometime guardian, Sir Andrew Carey 
—by the lady whom it had been Mr. 
Latimer’s most fervent hope presently to 
marry. Of that hope the letter made a 
definite end, and from its folds Mr. Lati- 
mer had withdrawn the ring which had 
been the pledge of his betrothal, a ring 
which once had been his mother’s. 

Myrtle Carey, those lines informed him, 
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had become aware of the seditious 
activities which were responsible 
for her lover’s long absences from 
Charles Town. She was shocked 
and grieved beyond expression by 
any words at her command, to 
discover this sudden and terrible 
change in his opinions. More 
deeply still was she shocked to 
learn that it was not only in heart 
.and mind that he was guilty of 
disloyalty, but that he had 
already gone so far as to engage 
in acts of open rebellion. And 
at full length, with many plaints 
and upbraidings, she displayed 
her knowledge of one of these 
acts. She had learned that the 
raid upon the royal armory at 
Charles Town, in April last, had 
been undertaken at his instigation and 
under his personal direction, and this at a 
time when in common with all save 
fellow-traitors she believed him to be in 
Boston engaged in the transaction of per- 
sonal affairs. She deplored—and this cut 
him perhaps more keenly than all the rest. 
—the deceit and furt'veness which he had 
employed, but it no longer had power to. 
surprise her, since deceit and dissimulation _ 
were to be looked for as natural in one so 
lost to all sense of duty to his king. The 
letter concluded with the pained assertion 
that whatever might have been her feelings 
for him in the past, and whatever tender- 
ness for him might still linger in her heart, 
she could never bring herself to marry a 
man guilty of the abominable disloyalty 
and rebellion by which Harry Latimer had’ 
disgraced himself forever. She would pray 
God that he might yet be restored to sane 
and honorable views, and that thus he 
might avoid the terrible fate which the _ 
royal government could not fail sooner or 
later to visit upon him should he continue 
in his present perverse and wicked course. 
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5: HIS spy is inside our counsels,” said Latimer. “And unless we find him and deal 
with him, Heaven alone knows what havoc he may work! There are some twenty 
of us whose lives are in jeopardy.” Moultrie lighted his pipe and pulled thoughtfully at it 
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The treacherous list was in a hand Harry Latimer knew as well as his own—the hand 


Three times Mr. Latimer had read that 
letter, and long had he pondered it be- 
tween readings. And if each time his pain 


increased, his surprise lessened. After all, 
it was no more than he should have 
expected, just he had expected and 
been prepared for furious recriminations 
from his sometime guardian when knowl- 
edge of his defection should reach Sir An- 
drew. For than Sir Andrew Carey there 





was no more intolerant or bigoted Tory in 

all America. Loyalty with him amounted 

to a religion, and just as religious feeling 
yf, 


becomes intensified in the devout under 
persecution or opposition, so had the loy- 
alty of Sir Andrew Carey burned with a 
fiercer, whiter flame than ever, from the 
moment that he perceived the signs of 
smoldering rebellion about him. 

To Harry Latimer, when his generous, 
impulsive young heart had first been 
touched four months ago in Massachusetts 
by the oppression under which he found the 
province laboring, this uncompromising 
monarcholatry of Sir Andrew’s had been 
the one consideration that had made him 


pause before ranging himself under the 
banner of freedom. He had been reared 
from boyhood by the baronet, and he owed 
him a deep debt of love and other things. 
That his secession from Toryism would 
deeply wound Sir Andrew, that sooner or 
later it must lead to a breach between him- 
self and the man who had been almost as a 
father to him, was the reflection ever 
present in his mind to embitter the zest 
with which he embraced the task thrust 
upon him by conscience and his sense o\ 
right. 


of Gabriel Featherstone. 


What he had not realized, until that 
letter came to make it clear to him, was 
that to Myrtle, reared in an atmosphere of 
passionate, unquestioning devotion to the 
king, loyalty had become as much a reli- 
gion, a sacrosanctity, as it was to the 
father who preached it. 

At the first reading the letter had made 
him bitterly angry. He resented her pre- 
sumption in criticizing in such terms a 
conduct in him that was obviously a mat- 
ter of passionate conviction. Upon refiec- 
tion, however, he took a more tolerant 


view. Compromise in such a matter was 
as impossible to her as it was to him. He 
would do much to win her. There was, he 
thought, no sacrifice from which he would 
have shrunk, for no sacrifice could have 
been so great as that which he was now 
called upon to make in relinquishing her. 
But this, the duty he had taken up, the 
cause he had vowed to serve, were not 
things that could be set in the balance 
against purely personal considerations. 
The man who would yield up his conscience 
to win her would by the very act render 


But if he denounced him, Myrtle would be lost to him forever 


himself unworthy of her. Lovelace had 
given the world a phrase that should stand 
for all time to serve such cases as his own: 
“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
loved I not honor more.” 

There was no choice. 

He took up the quill and wrote quickly. 
too quickly, perhaps, for a little of the 
abiding bitterness crept despite him into 
his words: 

“Vou are intolerant, and therefore it fol- 
lows that your actions are cruel and unjust. 
For cruelty and injustice are the only 
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fruits to be yielded by intolerance. You 
will never again be able to do anything 
more cruel and unjust than you have now 
done, for never again will you find a heart 
so fond as mine and therefore so suscepti- 
ble to pain at your hands. This pain I 
accept as the first wound taken in the ser- 
vice of the cause which I have embraced. 
Accept it I must, since I can not be false to 
my conscience, my duty, and my sense of 
right, even to be true to you.” 

Thus he double-bolted the door which 
she herself had slammed. <A door which 
was to stand as an impenetrable barrier 
between two loving, aching, obstinate, con- 
science-ridden hearts. 

He folded, tied, and sealed the letter, 
then rang for Johnson, his valet, the tall, 
active young negro who shared his wander- 
ings, and bade him see it dispatched. 

Awhile thereafter he sat there, lost in 
thought, that line of pain deeply furrowed 
between his brows. Then he stirred and 
sighed and took up from the writing-table 
another letter that had reached him that 
same morning, a letter whose seals were 
still unbroken. The superscription was in 
a familiar hand, tne hand of his friend Tom 
Izard, whose sister was married to Lord 
William Campbell, the royal governor of 
the Province of South Carolina. The letter 
would contain news of society doings in 
Charles Town. But Charles Town society 
at the moment was without interest for 
Harry Latimer. He dropped 
the letter still unopened, pushed 
back his chair, and wearily rose. 
He paced away to the window 
and stood there leoking out 
upon the sunshine with vacant 
eyes. 

He was at the time in his 
twenty-fifth year and still pre- 
served in his tall, well-knit 
figure something of a stripling 
grace. He was dressed with 
quiet, patrician elegance, and 
he wore his own hair, which was 
thick, lustrous, and auburn in 
color. His face was of that 
clear, healthy pallor so often 
found with just such hair. It 
was an engaging face, lean and 
very square in the chin with a 
thin, rather tip-tilted nose and 





a firm yet humorous mouth. Clubs. The results will 

His eyes were full without ; 
prominence, of a brilliant blue terest, seand May surprise you 
that in certain lights was almost 

green. Habitually they were in- 

vested with a slightly quizzical TURN BA CKANoay 


regard, but this had now given 
place to the dull vacancy that 
accompanies acute mental suf- 
fering. 

Standing there he pondered 
his case yet again, until at last there was a 
quickening of his glance. He stretched 
himself, with a suggestion of relief in the 
action. The thing is evil indeed out of 
which no good may come, which is utterly 
without compensation. And the com- 
pensation here was that, at least, there was 
end to secrecy. The thing was out. Sir 
Andrew knew, and however hardly Sir 
Andrew might have taken it, at least the 
menace of that contingency was at an end. 
That, Mr. Latimer reflected, was some- 
thing gained. There was an end to his 
tormenting consciousness of practising by 
secrecy a passive deceit upon Sir Andrew. 

And from consideration of that secrecy 
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his mind leaped suddenly to ask how came 
the thing discovered. That they should 
know vaguely and generally of his defec- 
tion was not perhaps so startling. But 
how had they been informed in such detail 
of the exact part he had played in that raid 
upon the arsenal last April? His very 
presence in Charles Town had been known 
to none except the members of the General 
Committee of the Provincial Congress. 
Then he reflected that those members were 
numerous, and that a secret is rarely kept 
when shared by many. Some one here had 
been grievously indiscreet. So indiscreet, 
indeed, that if the royal Governor knew 
that Harry Latimer was the author of the 
raid—a raid which fell nothing short of 
robbery and sedition, and amounted almost 
to an act of war—there was a rope round 
his neck and round the neck of every one 
of his twenty associates in that rebellious 
enterprise. 

Here was something to engage his 
thoughts. 

If his activities were known in Sir An- 
drew’s household, it followed almost cer- 
tainly that they would be known also in the 
Governor’s. He knew Sir Andrew well 
enough to be sure that in spite of every- 
thing that lay between Sir Andrew and 
himself, the baronet would be the first to 
bear the information to Lord William. 
That rope was round his neck already. 

And‘then he realized that this was no 
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mere indiscretion. Indiscretion might 
have betrayed some general circumstance, 
but it could never have betrayed all these 
details of which Myrtle was possessed; 
above all, it could never have betrayed so 
vital and dangerous a secret. He was 
confronted by the conviction that active, 
deliberate treachery was at work, and he 
perceived that he must communicate at 
once with his friends in Charles Town to 
put them on their guard. He would write 
to Moultrie, his friend and one of the 
stanchest patriots in South Carolina. 
Instantly upon that thought he returned 
to the writing-table and sat down. There 
Tom Izard’s letter once more confronted 


in= 


him. Possibly Tom's gossip might yield 
some clue. He broke the seals, unfolded 
and spread the sheets, to find in them far 
more than he had expected. 

“My pEAR Harry,” (wrote the garru- 
lous man of fashion.) 

“Wherever you may be, and whatever 
the activities that are now engaging you, 
I advise you, as your friend, to suspend 
them and to return and pay attention to 
your own concerns, which are urgently re- 
quiring your presence. Though on your 
return you should call me out for daring 


-even to hint at the possibility of disloyalty 


in Myrtle, I can not leave you in ignorance 
of what is happening at Fairgrove. You 
know, I think, that soon after the fight 
at Lexington last April, Captain Mande- 
ville was sent down here by General Gage 
from Boston against the need to stiffen 
the lieutenant-governor into a proper per- 
formance of his duty by the king. Cap- 
tain Mandeville has remained here ever 
since, and in these past two months has 
acquired such a grasp of provincial affairs 
in South Carolina that he continues as 
the guide and mentor of my brother-in- 
law, Lord William, who arrived from Eng- 
land a fortnight since. Mandeville, who has 
now been appointed equerry to his Lord- 
ship, is become the power behind the 
throne, the real ruler of South Carolina, in 
so far, of course, as South Carolina is still 
ruled by the royal government. 


In all this there may be- 


nothing that is new to you. But 
it will be news I am sure, that a 
kinship, real or pretended, 
exists between this fellow 
Mandeville and your old 
guardian, Sir Andrew Carey. 
That stiff-necked old Tory has 
taken this pillar of royal 


The gallant captain is con- 
stantly at Fairgrove, whenever 
his duties do not keep him in 
Charles Town. Let me add on 
the score of Mandeville, who is 
undeniably a man of parts and 
finds great favor with the ladies, 
the following information ob- 
tained from a sure source: He 
is a notorious fortune-hunter, 
reduced in circumstances, and 
it is well known in England that 
he accepted service in the 
colonies with the avowed in- 
tention of making a rich mar- 
riage. His assets are not only a 
fine figure and the most agree- 
able manners, but the fact that 
he is next heir to his uncle, the 
Earl of Chalfont, from whom I 
understand that he is at present 
estranged. I do not myself 
imagine that a man of his aims and talents 
would be so very diligent at Fairgrove 
unless in Carey’s household he saw a rea- 
sonable prospect of finding what he seeks. 








You will be very angry with me, I know. 


But I should not be your friend did I not 
risk your anger, and I would sooner risk 
that now than your reproaches later for 
not having given you timely warning.” 

There followed a post-scriptum: “Tf 
your engagements are such that it is im- 
possible for you to return and attend to 
your own concerns, shall I pick a quarrel 
with the captain and have him out? I 
would have done so out of love for you be- 
fore this, but (Continued on page 104) 


authority to his broad bosom. , 
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Rise steadily on the wings of the second dreaming into the glory heights 
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of the later years—‘“‘the last of life for which the first was made”’ 
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By Anne Shannon Monroe 


T WAS the evening star that did it— 
such a steadily glowing star shining 
down out of an amber-blue sky-into a 
deep blue sea: a glory flooded my be- 

ing, a glory and a rapture. All at once, as 
in a dreaming, I saw—under the star every- 
where—love in the world, love for every 
one, lighting every life with an unfailing 
radiance, lifting every one up, lifting faces, 
lifting eyes, turning the gaze up and out, 


bringing joy and a great singing. Then it 


was gone . . . I thought back along the 
years to that first dreaming: I saw a young 
girl standing at a window in a far different 
country, but looking to the same star. 
Asking, “Star, what will Life bring to me?” 
Asking night after night, never done ask- 


ing. Oh, there is never but one thing for 
which a young girl asks when she looks, 
dreaming, to the evening star 

That first dreaming, how it concerns it- 
self with one’s own: with love, true, but 
one’s own love; one’s own life, one’s own 
future. And as the dream begins to mate- 
rialize, how bound np one becomes in it! 
One’s own little home, how important it is! 
No trees ever grew from the good earth 
with such a destiny as those that became 
lumber for its walls. No factory ever 
turned out bits of furniture so important. 
How great a disaster is the first marring; 
how one rubs and scrubs and mends! Then 
the little garden, that tiny plot of earth 
fenced off from all the rest of the great 


old globe, how careful one is to choose 
just the right flowers for it, the right 
vines! ‘Yes, a peach tree by the south 
wall by all means!’”’ And then, when 
the babies begin to come, such absorp- 
tion in each detail! Which set of pat- 
terns? Which book for advice? Later, it’s 
diet, and playmates, and schools—intense 
absorption—two vertical lines come into 
one’s brow. Ears all but closed to every- 
thing not pertaining directly to one’s own 
. . . The years move on, and the duties 
become more engrossing. Daughters must 
be guided, sons looked after. Friction 
arises, arguments, nights of lying awake. 
Whom was Jimmy out with? Why is 
Fanny so late? (Continued on page 220) 
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eyes toward his ebony manservant. 

“Am I presentable now, Esau?” 

The whites of Esau’s eyes rolled 
appreciatively. ‘‘Sho’ly is, Cap’n John. 
Thev ain’t nobody gwine say you ain’t the 
good-lookin’est man what is.” 

The lips above the strong, clean-shaven 
jaw expanded into a smile. ‘Thanks, 
Esau. I trust that all others will see me 
through your eyes.’’ He found his cigar- 
ette case and a match. The fragrant 
smoke clouded ceilingward. ‘The idea 
that blind men can not enjoy smoking is a 
lie, Esau,” 

“Yassuh. 
sho’ly is.” 

“My tie is properly tied, isn’t it?” 

Esau was offended. ‘You know good 
an’ well, Cap’n, that Esau ain’t gwine let 
you go to no dance lookin’ like white 
trash.” 

Nicholson nodded. ‘You’re a treasure, 
Esau. And now suppose you tell Mrs. 
Nicholson that I’m ready.” 

Fsau disappeared. Alone, John Nichol- 
son walked steadily toward the dresser and 
paused before the mirror. The reflected 
image was that of a man of thirty-five 
with the fine, clean-cut lines which come 
of a healthy body and a healthy mind. He 
was of medium height, but his figure was 
unusually powerful; broad and deep- 
chested. Upon that figure his evening 
clothes sat without a wrinkle. He turned 
away and moved slowly to the middle of 
the room. In his bearing there was none 
of the pitiful diffidence peculiar to those 
over whose eyes the shades have been 
drawn. He was alert and confident, 
dominant and assertive, asking no odds for 
his affliction. 

The door of his bedroom opened and 


J OHN NICHOLSON turned sightless 


Sho’ly is that, Cap’n. It 


closed again. John turned his face toward 
the sound, his expression softening in- 
stantly to tender, affectionate welcome. 

“Beverly!” : 

For a moment his wife stood motionless, 
her face a-cuiver with eagerness. ~ She 
was tiny and brunette, a flash of beautiful, 
vivid womanhood in her new evening 
gown of iridescent silver sequins. She 


waited expectantly, her big brown eyes 
watching him from under indescribably 
long lashes. 
NG ou look beautiful, Beverly.” 
26 


Rich color flooded her cheeks. ‘Thank 
you, John.”” Then, as she crossed to him 
and put up her lips for a kiss, her heart 
spoke, although her lips were soundless. 
“Tf you only could see how beautiful I am!”’ 

Standing there together they looked 
more like the conception of a popular 
cover-artist than any pair of human beings. 


Each was flawless—he powerfully mascu-. 


line, she delectably of her own sex. The 
face which she upturned to his glowed 
with a wealth of love. His expression was 
one of idolatry. They had been married 
for more than three years. 

The pier glass in the corner caught her 
reflection and sent it back to her eyes. 
That was a peculiarity of John’s—hav- 
ing a plentitude of mirrors in his room. 
He couldn’t see, but he liked to know that 
they were there. He desired his room to 
be like those of other men, men who did 
not walk in darkness. And so now, from 
all corners of his room, peeped the radiant 
vision of Beverly Nicholson. Her tiny 
hand held tight in that of her husband, 
she gave truth to the oft-repeated state- 
ments of newspaper society writers and 
the verdict of her few unjealous friends— 
“the most beautiful matron in America.” 

Beautiful in a tiny, fragile, dainty way; 
brilliantly alive and vital; a creature of 
rich, warm curves; glory in miniature. 
The type of woman to inspire virile man 
with the impulse to pick her up bodily 
and carry her away—a vivacious creature 
with a body of fire and a brain of rapier- 
like sharpness. 

John Nicholson had never seen her. She 
had flooded his life after the affair north 
of St. Mihiel, where a defective gas mask 
had robbed his life of color. In the hospital 
he had been game, and he did not lose his 
gameness when he returned to civil life. 
He remained the active head of his busi- 
ness, the brain behind those dead eyes 
more alert and more observant than be- 
fore. His understanding of human nature 
was uncanny. He was accustomed to sit 
in at directors’ meetings, a half smile on 
his firm lips; long, slender fingers drum- 
ming soundlessly upon the mahogany; 
watchful, commanding. 

“John Nicholson is not blind,” 
sociate once asserted. 
his eyesight.” 

Then Beverly had swept into his life. 


an as- 
“He has merely lost 
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Society was yet at a loss to explain their 
passion for each other. Her material 
wealth matched his own—no social menial 
here, marrying a half-man for his money, 
but the most sought-after girl in their set, 
a girl at whose feet every eligible male had 
been, at one time or another, prostrate. 
They met and were in love with each other. 
And so they were married. 

Theirs was a love which transcended 
the material. It asked no questions and 
answered none. They loved each other, 
and that ended it. It did not matter that 
he was blind or that she might have mar- 
ried more wisely. Neither questioned the 
divine alchemy which drew them irresist- 
ibly together, nor did they wonder at the 
deep placid happiness which had extended — 
now through the span of nearly four 
years. Each loved unselfishly and humbly, 
self forgotten in adoration of the other. i 

Society had predicted dire things. “It 
can’t last; she is too beautiful to find con- © 
tentment with a blind man.” “Magnifi- 
cent chap, Nicholson—but it’s one thing 
to know a blind man casually and quite 
another to live with him as his wife.” 

They gave the lie to the prophets. He 
was a prideful man and realized that there 
are times when blindness is not esthetic. 
His rooms were a sanctuary which she 
never invaded unheralded. There he lived 
his private life; there he ate all his meals, 
attended by the sterling Esau. She had 
opposed that at first, but he was roc k-like. 

“Tt is better this way, sweetheart _ You 
must see me only at my best.” 

“But John, if my love can not survive—” 

“It isn’t a question of survival, deéar; 
it’s a matter of not taking unnecessary 
risks. At first it would be all right, then 
you’d begin to realize that I lost mere than 
my sight over yonder.” ; 

She knew he was right, and so atceded 
to-his wishes. The curse of intimacy-had 
never blighted their idyll. Each belonged 
utterly to the other—yet each withheld 
something. They remained lovers, friends, 
companions. Socially they were in de- 
mand. But they refused dinner invitations. 

They stood together now in his bedroom, 
and he passed his hand gently over the 
soft creaminess of her shoulders and arms. 
His fingers touched the rich material of her 
evening gown. 

“You are beautiful, Beverly.” 
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“Q\TONE blind . . .” the words reached the ears of John Nicholson. ‘Since before their marriage. 
He has never seen her.” “I wonder what she feels like—that glory unseen by her husband! 


’ 


Does she really love him, or was it...’ A faint line appeared between John Nicholson’s brows 





Her pleasure at the compliment was 
not untinctured. She knew that he 
knew she was beautiful, but she re- 
gretted that he had never seen her. 
That was the specter that haunted her 
always. She wanted him to know what 
it was she had given him. Not that he 
would love her more, but because she 
wanted him to understand. 

This desire had cumulated within 
her during their rapturous years, to- 
gether. She had combatted it as un- 
worthy, but it would not down. She 
gloried in the fact that her beauty 
belonged to him, but she could not for- 
get that he had never seen her. Her 
reaction to that was subtle, elusive, 
worrisome. She hated herself for it, 
scourged herself as vain and weak. 
But she wanted him to know! She 
wanted him to see her! They were 
mutually proud of her beauty—But 
other men know something about me 
which John does not know. Some- 
thing which he can never know.” She 
knew he could not love her more for 
seeing. But he might understand 
more clearly the depth of her love for 
him: there was the basis of her desire 
that he see her beauty—that he might 
better comprehend. 

Tonight, as they sat’hand in hand in 
the car, the longing assailed her with 
unusual force. She knew that she was 
at her best and that her presence at 
the dance would be hailed with a salvo 
of compliments. But she cared not at 
all for the panegyrics of other men— 
not at all beyond the inevitably pleas- 
ant glow inspired by the knowledge 
that one is admired. She wanted John 
to see her as she was this night; her 
disappointment at his inability 
amounted almost to a physical ache. 
And because she hated herself for this 
unattainable desire, she caught his 
hand and pressed it fiercely against 
her cheek in a passion of atonement. 
“Something worrying my little girl 
tonight?” 

“No, dear.’ 

*“T know better. 

“Really.” 

“Afraid the other folks won’t think 
you as beautiful as I do?” 

His tone was light and bantering, 
but as, with his words, her fingers 
tightened convulsively and a choking 
little cry broke unbidden from her 
lips, his jaw suddenly hardened, and 
he turned his face away. Blindness 
had sharpened the perceptions of John 
Nicholson. 

Her entrance was a triumph. Even 
the women complimented her. They 
walked slowly across the ballroom floor, 
her hand on his arm, a big, powerful man 
and a tiny, bewilderingly beautiful woman. 

“Stone blind The words reached 
the ears of John Nicholson. 


T can tell.”’ 
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has never s n her ‘ 

“Good God! 1] 
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Does she really love i. aonaears 

John did not listen further. A faint 
vertical line appeared between his eyes. 
So that was what people thought? What 
did she feel at the knowledge that her 


glories were unknown to her husband? 
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“Beverly?” 


Well—then he remembered the choked 
little cry in the car. He leaned close to her 
ear, his voice vibrant with passion. 

“JT can see you, sweetheart. I can see 
your beauty.” 

She flashed him a quick, startled glance 
and allowed her shoulder to rest briefly 
against his sleeve. The music floated in- 
sinuatingly from behind a rose bower. 
He bowed with courtly grace, and they 
slipped off into the sensuous waltz. 

He danced gracefully, albeit he moved 
but slowly and with a bit too much of me- 
chanical precision. Other couples danced 
with an eye on them and were careful to 
avoid collision. 


Her hand stroked his cheek. 
The silence became oppressive. 





“Yes, dear.” “How 
She tore herself away from the 


“What a couple! Adonis and—a gem.” 

They took her from him after that first 
dance, other men clamoring eagerly for 
her favors, and he walked alone into the 
smoking-room. He was the type of man 
to whom one does not offer assistance. 

Slumped down in an easy chair, he 
lighted a cigar and pondered. The bit of 
dialogue that had floated to his ears, the 
brief episode in the car. He shook his fine 
head slowly. If the impossible only could 
be! Friends came and interrupted his 
reverie. They plunged into political dis- 
cussion (his secretary read to him daily), 
and the other men gave thoughtful ear 
to his opinions. He was a clear thinker, a 
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would you like it’’—he tried to make his voice casual—“‘if my sight should be restored?” She stiffened. 


unwitting selfishness of her first thought, the idea that John could see her. 


prober, a delver toward essentials and 
basic principles. 

On their way home he was very gentle 
with her and very humble, and she brushed 
tears from her eyes while she flayed herself 
for the unworthiness of her thoughts and 
never guessed that he had come to under- 
stand. Thereafter their life flowed evenly 
and placidly, and she tried to reconcile 
herself to the inevitable, to convince her- 
self that the greatest craving of her life 
could not be satisfied. But her thoughts 
were not always under control, and on 
those occasions, without vanity, she stood 
before her mirror and prayed devoutly for 
the miracle which could restore his sight. 


“I_JT want him to know me—as I 
aan ee 

Then came the night when he finished his 
solitary dinner and joined her in the library. 
His face bore a fixed rigidity of expression; 
and then he smiled with a sweetness which 
had come to him since his marriage. 

“Beverly?” 

Her hand stroked’ his 
dear?”’, 

“How would you like it—” he tried to 
make his voice casual—‘“‘if my sight should 
be restored?”’ 

She stiffened. The silence became op- 
pressive. Outside, the wind of mid-April 
sighed gently through the trees. A lump 


cheek. ‘‘Yes, 


“An operation?”’ 


V-6s"% 


formed in her throat and her teeth—fine, 
even, white teeth—caught her lower lip 
and pressed and cut. Unconsciously the 
muscles of his arms flexed, and they sat for 
a moment, projected beyond their happi- 
ness into the fairyland of possibility. 

“Tt is unlikely that the operation would 
be successful”—his voice came to her as 
from a great distance—‘but there is an 
outside chance.” 

She turned and flung her arms con- 
vulsively about his neck, clinging tight- 
ly. “Your eyesight, John—your eye- 
sight!” 

He nodded gravely. “Yes, dear. A 
meager possibility, (Continued on page 240) 
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Calls These Stories of Her Strange Experiences, 
Because They Are the Truth That is Stranger Than Fiction 


Believe,” 


“Tales You Wow t 


ne Crold-Mledal Flower 


I//u 


URING a lifetime of field work L 
have had some long and weary 
searches, some dangerous experi- 
ences, many thrillmg adventures 

in efforts to locate a rare flower; and by 
“rare” in the sense I am using it, I do not 
mean botanically rare; | mean a flower that 
I rarely or never have been able to find 
personally. Some of the rarest things 
recorded by the botanists I have walked 
upon with no effort whatever, and some of 
the commoner things, suppos ed to abound 
in many a habitat, I have found only after 
years of search. 

One of the lures which drew me from 
Limberlost Cabin, South, to a !ocation one 
hundred miles further north was the fact 
that the northern territory lay within the 
bounds alotted for the fringed gentian. 
All my life I had been acquainted with the 


fringed gentian in poetry, picture, 
and descriptive writing, but never 
had I seen one. To me the pros- 
pect of finding fringed gentians 
for myself, of owning a location 
upon which I undoubtedly could 
induce them to habituate, was 
thrilling. 

To add to the zest of the search 
that I was planning to make for 
this darling of the poets, my pub- 
lishing house had offered a gold 
medal to the first person who 
captured this wildling, brought 
it to a civilized location, and 
induced it to flower from seed. 


However badly I might have 
wanted the specimen for the sake 
of personal acquaintance, I shall 
have to confess that there was 


great zest in the hope that I 
might be the person who would 
first accomplish this thing that 
never before had been done. 

In my Limberlost location I 
was familiar with two members 
of she aeantiae family. I had 


strated by CG. 


found specimens of downy gentian, in true 
Limberlost country, flowering in early 
October under some bushes beside a 
road. They were beautiful plants—slender, 
straight stems: 
leaves set in pairs opposite each other; a 


cluster of bell-shaped flowers cut in five. 


beautifully outlined points, and of color 
that would seta botanist guessing. Over 
the entire flower head. in some lights, there 




















lance-shaped, light-green: 
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seemed to be a distinct shade at vice and 
in stronger light and held in line with the 
sky, viewed with closed eyes and tipped 
head, the color seemed very nearly a pure 
blue. That is as close as I can come to 
color description of the lovely, downy gen- 
tian—blue under the sky, violet-shaded 
near to the earth. 

Over on the banks of the Wabash Given 
beside the river border of what is now a 
beautiful cemetery, there grew a small bed 
of gentiana augustifolia. ‘These bloomed in 
this location for years, and not a flower 
book in my possession ocated them farther 
north than Southern New Jersey, and not 


one that I had in my library mentioned 


them so far west as my location, which, after 
all, was not truly west, being about half- 
way between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
geographical center of the United States. 


Our long search, the menace 
of the quicksand, the snake 


—all these we had dared 
for that flowerbed ruined by 
fishermen in search of bait 


This gentiana augustifolia 
was the prettiest thing. One 
flower only to a stem so 
slender that it curved in 
upholding the. weight of 
the great blue bell on the 
top of it, shaped much like 
a harebell but many times 
larger. The delicacy of the 
stem was emphasized by 
the curvings of the grace- 
ful linear leaves, some- 
times quite as much as two 
inches in length. These 
flowers were a genuine ul- 
tramarine blue. The flow- 
ers were cut into six deep 
points joined to the cup by 
an obtuse point, and the 
daintiness of the plant was 
emphasized by the lobes 


extremely sharp in their 
pointing, very deep in 
their cutting, wide-spread- 
ing habit, as if with a 
prideful flourish they held 
up their exquisite bells 
of blue to the sun and 
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of the corolla which were 
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gentians 


As far into the swamp as we could penetrate, the fringed 
eloquent 


were growing everywhere—with their 


entered the swampy stretch I saw going 
down the road the lean, raw-boned figure 
of a six-foot Pennsylvania woman who was 
at that time my cook, a woman of British 
extraction, who fairly worshiped a flower, 
a woman with such a sense of fineness and 
of inherent beauty in her nature that she 
grewincoherent when she was turned loose 
on these made roads of Northern Indiana 
that led through acres of swamps where 
lakes touched borders in chains often of 
twenty-mile length, where every flower 
and bird that ever sought such a location 
was in evidence. 

Eve was galloping down the road with 
her head up, her nostrils distended, the 






leaves and the hushed beauty of their perfect blue flowers 


air. These flowers were a lighter blue 
than the downy gentian, much more beau- 
tiful. Often, during a day of hard field 
work along the river, I carried my lunch 
to the augustifolia bed and sat worshiping 
the flowers during the noon hour. It 
seemed to me, as I studied them, that they 
came very close to filling the old Chinese 
conception of a true blue which they pro- 
nounced the ‘perfect color,” and I used 
to wonder as I watched these flowers, 
when I was not absorbed with the flame 
of a tanager or the sunburst of an oriole 
winging from maple to sycamore above 
the river, if the time would ever come when 
T would find and become intimate with the 
flower of the poets, the dainty and ex- 
quisite fringed gentian, the queen of the 
family. 

And then the day came when I moved 
my working territory and knew myself to 
be living in the home of that prideful 
flower. But I had accomplished my mov- 
ing in June. I would not find gentians 
until October. During the time that I was 
building my log-cabin workshop on the 
shores of Red Wing Lake, I spen the sum- 
mer on the opposite shores of the lake in a 
cottage which I had purchased there for 


use until I could build such a place as I 
desired to live in and go about my work. 
Through the summer I was very busy with 
the building of the Cabin, and many of my 
friends visited me, but when school opened 
and fall came on, my family was reduced 
to myself, my secretary, my driver, and 
my cook. We were remaining on the spot 
to watch the progress of the new building 
and when the proper time came, we meant 
to begin our search for the fringed 
gentian. 

The quest started in late August. I had 
studied everything I could find concerning 
gentiana crinata. I could have drawn dia- 
grams of them that would have been per- 
fectly accurate. So also could each of my 
three helpers. The search led us through 
every stretch of swamp country in a county 
that boasted three hundred lakes, over one 
hundred of which were large enough to be 
named and charted. I had no book that 
listed the flower before September, but 
earlier in the season, in a spot that looked 
propitious, I sighted a blue that tempted 
me. Somewhere beside the road my field 
automobile was standing; somewhere in 
the surrounding swamps my driver and my 
secretary were waiting for me; and just as I 


last I saw of her. Iwas making my way 
from hummock to hummock over ground 
that quivered under my feet, lured several 
rods in the distance by a hint of blue half 
concealed by tufted marsh grasses. I was so 
intent on my objective that I was in to 
my knees before I fully realized that I was 
sinking, and then there ran through me, 
with a sickening throb, a feeling that I once 
before had experienced in a swamp in 
Southern Michigan, a parting of things to 
let me down, a closing in on the feet, a pull 
as if a giant throat had begun to swallow 
me and never meant to let me go. The 
first thought that came to me was that I 
must not remain in a standing position, 
so I threw myself full length toward 
the stoutest-looking hummock I could 
see, spread my arms as widely as I 
could, and sought with each hand for 
something to which I could cling. I 
have no idea how much time elapsed 
before I worked one foot loose and 
brought it to the surface. Then I drew 
it up to my side as a frog draws up 
its hind leg, and with all my might 
I worked to swing the other foot 
where the one I had released had been, 
and finally I (Continued on page 227) 
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Has Dreamed Deep into the Heart of 
Youth, in This Story of a Boy who Loved 
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As the Story Began: 
T WAS my Uncle Jerry, I believe, who 
I made my whole life for me, for without 
him nothing would have happened. My 
father was a poor preacher, with only 
his love of beauty to bequeath to me. 
Uncle Jerry came to visit us like a being 
from another world, and when he left he 

took me with him. 

It was a wonderful journey in those 
days—a trip to Washington—and I loved 
it all, the romance, the adventure, the 
change, the people—as only a boy can love 
the great world. It was there in Washing- 
ton that I saw the girl I was to love all the 
days of all my life, with a patience and a 
persistence that only my starved early 
years could account for. She was lunch- 
ing with her grandfather, the Senator from 
Missouri, in the Senate dining-room, and so 
well-known was he that my uncle was able 
to tell me her name—a strange, intriguing 
foreign name that I had never heard be- 
fore—Mimi Le Brun. I kept it and her 
image in my mind for many a day before 
Fate brought me closer to her. 

It was Uncle Jerry’s wish that I should 
go to Yale. I was his namesake and I 
should be his heir. In the meantime I 
must be educated with the best. And so 
again Uncle Jerry changed the whole plan 
of my life: In Yale I met Lionel Clark, 
and began collaborating with him on plays. 
One night I visited his rooms and saw there 
on a table the picture of the girl I had met 
so long ago in the Senate dining-room. I 
ventured to ask if he knew her, and to my 
utter amazement he answered that she was 
his cousin. 
another light. I had liked him always; 
now he took on a glamour. 

When he invited me to a summer house- 
party at the camp that had been his grand- 
father’s, I was wild with joy. His grand- 
father, he told me, had remarried, some 
years ago, and had willed his entire prop- 
erty to his second wife, Olga, forgetful of 
Mimi and Lionel. This woman Lionel 
insisted upon regar ding as a thief who had 
stolen from him his birthright, yet he 
accepted from her continually favors like 
this house-party. I could not approve his 
attitude, yet I could not resist the temp- 
tation of a chance to meet the girl of my 
dreams. 

She was all that my fancy had painted 


Thereafter I saw Lionel in ~ 


her, but influenced too much by the shal- 
low society among which she lived. I fell in 
love with her at once, and would have been 
happy except that I saw her accepting the 
attentions of Andy Fuller, who had all the 
birth, breeding, and wealth the most ambi- 
tious mother could desire. I think I made 
Mimi love me, during that house-party, but 
I could not secure her promise. She kept 
me dangling—as she kept Andy—and I 
could not persuade her to act. 

A telegram from home called me away 
from the gay party with whom I had just 
begun to feel acquainted. My mother was 





dying. I left at once and stayed with her 
till her death. Then, seeing my father 
safely settled with my Aunt Mary and his 
mother to keep house for him, I hastened 
to St. Louis to join Lionel and complete 
the play from which we hoped for fame 
and fortune. 

In St. Louis I realized more keenly than 
ever the disadvantage I was under. Every 
one was rich and lived in splendid houses. 
Only Mimi was poor, and she who had 
always had money till her grandfather’s — 
death, hated poverty and was resolved to 
get wealth eventually. Yet still she put 
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off Andy, and made him furious with her 
delays. 

Liorel was waiting impatiently to hear 
news of the play, which had been sent to a 


broker. He loved Bernice, but could not 
marry her without money. In the mean- 
time, by way of making bad matters worse, 
he was losing heavily at cards. He had more 
faith than I in the play, and therefore he 
was the more disappointed when the play 
came back with a note saying that though 
well-written in spots, the play showed our 
complete ignorance of dramatic technique 
and stood no chance of sale. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


IONEL raged when he read the agent’s 
letter. ‘‘After all his promises!” 
“He didn’t promise anything, 
Lion, except to give it a reading, 
and to push it if it was worth it.” 
“But it is a good play, Jerry.” 
“Ts it? I am not so sure. As he says, 
we need experience.” 
‘Lots of first plays get by,” he flung 
back at me. 
We were in Lionel’s room, and I stood 
at the window, looking out. It was raining 
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Mimi 


said, ‘“‘did you think 
I should take—as a 
gift from Olga— 
the money grand- 
father meant me to 
have—that you 
might live on it?” 


—a dreary, autumn 
rain, with a_ thick 
smoky sky above it. 
In the park across the 
street the storm had 
swept the trees bare 
some blight seemed to 
have fallen on the 
golden city which I 
had entered with such 
high hopes. 

“T’ll have to leave 
: the hotel,’ I said, “I 
<> can’t afford it.” 
“Vou ll do nothing 





of the kind,” Lionel 
exploded. “I want to 
go on with the 
play.” 


“T can’t live on re- 
jected manuscripts.” 

He turned on me in 
a sort of fury. “Why 
should they be re- 
jected? Don’t you 
think I~ can do it? 
Don’t you?” 

I did not answer at 
once. I knew he was 
asking of me what he 
had so often asked, 
implicit belief in his 
* powers. Yet a spirit 
of discouragement 
gripped me. The wind 
had risen, and the rain 
washed down the win- 
dows. I looked out on 
a streaming world and 
felt as if a blank 
wall blotted out my 
future. 

“Tt will take time to 
find out what either of 
us can do,” I said, 
‘cand in the meantime 
I can’t afford to stay 
here.” 

He did not look at 
me. “Of course, if you 
feel like that—” 

I knew that he was 
angry, hurt, over- 
thrown by the disaster 





oe ere 2s which had come upon 
. scorn in every line ‘ F : | 
nf fer. OR,” she us. Yet I had noth- 


ing tosay tohim. 1, 
too, was overthrown. 
I was glad when, 
breaking in on our si- 
lence, the telephone 
rang. We had been, I 
felt, on the edge of a 
quarrel. Any inter- 
ruption was welcome. 

It was Bernice, wanting Lionel to have 
tea with her. 

He demurred. ‘I should simply weep 
on your shoulder, Honey. The play has 
been rejected, and Jerry and I are throw- 
ing bricks at each other.” 

She argued with him evidently, and his 
voice took on a softer note. ‘You are 
rather a darling Yes 
i foubiecs ses" > 

He hung up the receiver. “‘She’s too 
good for me, Jerry,” he said soberly, and 
stood beside me looking out at the stream- 
ing rain. 
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I laid my hand on his arm. We did not 
speak. But the anger had gone out of us. 

When Lionel left me, I faced the facts. 
I must find some way to retrench. I had 
mortgaged my allowance for several 
months ahead. It was out of the question 
for me to engage in other work than 
literature. I was dedicated to that, and I 
must prove myself to Mimi. Since I had 
no money, I must have fame to lay at her 
feet. 

I decided that, all else failing, I would 
ask a loan of my father. I could pay him 
at my leisure. Isat down and wrote to him. 
It was not the letter of a prodigal. There 
had been, of course, no husks and swine. 
I admitted I had been foolish. I had lived 
beyond my means, but the temptation had 
been great, and there was still much at 
stake. 

When I had posted the letter, my spirits 
rose. It was five o’clock and still raining. 
I wanted more than anything in the world 
to see Mimi. I felt that if she knew my 
plight, she would be moved to tenderness. 
Yet I dared not call her up. 


ESTLESS, yearning for a confidante, I 
got Olga on the telephone. “May I 
come over?” 

“Jerry? But you have neglected me 
shamefully. I don’t know whether I 
ought to forgive you.” 

“IT have been up to my ears in work, 
writing a play with Lionel, and this morn- 
ing it came back to us. It was an awful 
blow.” 

She melted at once. “Come and tell me 
about it.” 

I went and found it comforting to have 
Olga’s sympathy. Even the awful Turkish 
Retreat seemed to glow with a pleasant 
brightness after the dreariness outside. 

“Of course, you mustn’t leave town,” she 
said, when she had heard my woeful tale. 
“We'll have to find some other way out 
of it.” 

I told her that I had written to my 
father. “If he lends me the money, I'll 
be all right.” 

Coffee had been brought in, and she 
poured a cup for me, then one for herself, 
which she made sweet with much sugar 
and mellow with cream. She ate with it 
one of the fat chocolate cakes which added 
so many pounds to her over-abundant 
figure. 

“If your father won’t lend it to you,” 
she said at last, “I will.” 

I flushed. “TI couldn’t do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I couldn’t.” 

She turned that over in her mind, and 
said at last: “If you leave here, you'll lose 
Mimi. How can you expect to hold her 
when'you are a thousand miles away? 
A girl like that, with men swarming about 
her like bees? They all have money and 
the things she wants, and you haven't 
anything to offer but a pack of dreams—” 

I knew that what she said was true, but 
I wasn’t willing to admit it. “If she is the 
woman I think she is, she’ll wait.” 

Olga made an impatient movement. 
“Jerry, she won’t. Don’t fool yourself, 
I know more of life than you do. Mimi 
hasn’t time, these days, to think. She 
hasn’t time for anything. She is swept on 
from one excitement to another. She is 
caught in a tide too strong to resist.” 

“She will resist,” I said. “Underneath 
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it all she loves me. I know that she 
loves me.” 

“Well, let her prove it,” said Olga. 
“I will make it possible for her to marry 
you. We'll see if she will do it.” - 

I looked at her in astonishment. “Make 
it possible?” 

“Yes. I’ll offer her a share of her grand- 
father’s money. It won’t be such a fortune 
as Andy could give her. But it will save 
her from marrying him—if she wants to 
be saved.” 

My mind was ina tumult. [had a feeling 
that the whole thing was fantastic, too 
much like a fairy-tale. Here was Mimi 
among the ashes, as it were, and Olga 
would wave a wand. The Ogre would be- 
come in effect the benevolent fairy- 
godmother. 

“What do you think of it?” Olga asked. 

I stammered, “I don’t know.” 

“Why don’t you know?” 

“Well, it is a lot to expect of you.” 

“Tt isn’t half as much as Mrs. Le Brun 
expects.” There was a touch of bitterness 
in her tone. “TI have always felt that the 
Senator’s will should have been different. 
But I have hated the family’s attitude 
about it—their shutting me out as if it 
were my fault. But I’d like to have you 
happy, Jerry. And if you want Mimi, you 
shall have her.”’ 

It was a strange and rather spectacular 


thing for her to do. But I was sure she was. 


right when she said that her inheritance 
had made her uncomfortable, and she took 
this way, in part, to square things. 

“T shall tell Mimi that she can have it if 
she will marry you.” 

I protested. “Don’t tie any strings to it. 
She must be free to decide.” 

“Are you afraid to put her to the teste 
Jerry? If she loves you, she won’t question 
any conditions I may make.” : 

“But her pride—” 

“Pride?” with scorn. ‘Peacock feathers! 
Vanity! Every one in that family has been 
willing to take things at my hands. If they 
had been proud, they would have worked 
their fingers to the bone before they would 
have accepted a favor.” 


I KNEW that what she said was true, 
and that I, too, had wondered that they 
could take so much and give so little. 

Yet I argued with her. Defended them. 
And at last said, desperately, “I will have 
nothing to do with it, unless she is left free.” 

She was as obstinate as I. “Then I shan’t 
offer it, Jerry. I am giving it to you as 
much as to Mimi. And I won’t have Mrs. 
Le Brun sharing it.” 

At last I weakened. “I want her to be 
happy. And I can make her happy.” 

“Of course, you can. Shall we call it 
settled then?” 

There seemed nothing else to do but 
acquiesce, yet I was still doubtful when she 
announced her plans. Mimi was to make 
her bow to society in ten days. Invitations 
were already out to the dance in the rose 
ballroom. 

“I shall tell her then, Jerry. 
library. And you shall be there.” 

She was so sure things would go well with 
me that I tried to share her optimism. 
On the back of my own invitation to the 
ball, Mimi had written: 

“IT am going to give you two dances, 
Jerry. And we will sit out one of them. 
I have a thousand things to say to you.” 


In the 


On that hope I lived. I was restless, 
eager. In ten days, perhaps, my world 
would change. Yet, when I allowed my 
thoughts to dwell on Olga’s fantastic 


scheme, I found myself liking it less and ~ 


less. It would mean that I must go to Mimi 
with my hands empty. That she would 
give, and I would take . . . : 

Before the night of the ball, two things 
happened. I had a letter from my father 
in which he refused to lend me money, and 
I discoyered that Lionel had paid his debts 
by pawning Bernice’s pearls. 

I did not learn this latter fact from 
Lionel. I had gone to his room after my 
visit with Olga. He was not yet dressed 
for dinner, and as I was ready, I sat down 
in a big chair by his table to wait for him. 
There was a reading-lamp on the table 
which drew around itself a golden circle, 
and just. beyond the circle I was aware of 
a blinking, winking eye of green. At first, 
I thought that the light was playing tricks 
on me; then I saw that an open leather 
jewel-case lay among the books, and in the 
case was a string of pearls with an emerald 
shamrock clasp. 


BERNICE’S pearls! There was no mis- 
taking them! She had laid them on the 
altar of her love for Lionel, and I knew 
how lightly he had accepted the sacrifice. 
I did not want him to know that I had 
seen them, so I laid the evening paper over 
the leather case; and the next day, when 
he told me jauntily that he had managed to 
get some money, my cheeks burned withmy 
knowledge of the truth. ; 

The letter from my father was so like 
him that I felt no sense of indignation or of 
anger at his refusal to grant my request 
for funds. 

“I can’t do it, Jerry. The thing that I 
want for you is strength, and I pray every 
night on my knees that it may be given 
you. You will never have it as long as you 
lean on me. You have been more than 


fortunate—although I am not sure even — 


yet that it is good fortune to have an in- 
come provided which will permit you to 
go on with your chosen work. If that in- 
come has been insufficient, it is because 
you have not learned the first lesson a man 
has to learn—to live on what he has, no 
matter at what sacrifice. 
“Does that sound harsh? My dear boy, 
you know my love for you. So I shall not 
offer any excuse. Except perhaps this 
one—that to let you have the money 
would be to deprive your grandmother and 
your aunt of the things I had hoped might 
make them comfortable this winter. And 
I know you too well to believe that you 
would want me to do that. There must be 
a new heating plant of some kind, if we 
are to be warm. Our old stoves are not 
adequate. If I send you the money, your 
grandmother’s ancient bones will ache. 
“TI have this to say, however. Why not 
come to us for a few months? You ought to 
be able to do some writing here in this 
quiet place, where you will be undisturbed 
by outside forces. Spend your Christmas 
with us, Jerry, and our hearts will be glad. 
phe if you want to go back—God speed 
you! ; 
“As for the woman you love. If she 
really cares, let her find it out when you 
are away from her. Her heart will travel 
to you across the miles. 
“Write to me (Continued on page 153) 
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Ln this article Mabel Potter Daggett tells the stories of SIX 
WOMEN. Any one of these stories ought to wipe liquor off the face 


of the earth. 


means a living hell. 


and all the others. 


There are thousands of other women to whom booze 


Get behind the Prohibition Amendment and 
push—for the sake of Mrs. Collins and Mrs. Burke and Mrs. Davis 
You can’t do anything bigger for humanity ! 


Why We Prohibit 


HEY were speaking of personal 

liberty. Whose? Why theirs, of 

course. ‘And their right to the 

pursuit of a drink. Hadn’t it been 
guaranteed by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? And now by a Volstead Act 
it had been violated! Then in the name 
of freedom—and while there is any left 
in the cellar—lift the glasses higher! 

Which they are doing, these gentlemen 
in evening clothes. Sometimes ladies, too, 
you will find in the glow of the candle-lit 
dinner table, similarly stirred to the 
defiant defense of Principle. 

And, of course, ours is a land of liberty, 
where the very flag waves for freedom. 
No real American would wish to feel that 
we are losing ground that way. So the 
editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING said to me, 
“Suppose you go out and see.” 

Well, I found Mrs. Collins. And Mrs. 
Collins tells me that since the enactment 
of the eighteenth amendment, for her and 
her children, it’s been a different world. 

“How is it different, Mrs. Collins?” I 
asked. 

“Why, look,’ she exclaimed with an 
inclusive gesture that swept the room in 
which we were seated. 

There were the green-painted walls of a 
tenement kitchen. Bright linoleum covered 
the floor. The tubs were hung with a fresh 
white valance. The stove shone as if 
polished with black varnish. A blue- 
framed mirror over the kitchen sink 
reflected a picture of the rest of the room— 
the table, the straight-backed chairs, the 
little girl at the window with her doll, and 
the gingham-aproned woman _ standing 
with arms akimbo. 

Mrs. Collins interpolated: “Maybe 
you don’t know the ways of a man when 
he’s drunk. For ten years of married life, 
I never before had any furniture that 
wasn’t broke or in pawn.” 

She swung open a cupboard door. ‘See 
my dishes. There ain’t so much as a saucer 
gone from that set. And it used to be I 
couldn’t keep plates enough to set the 
table. 


“That’s what I’m tellin’ you,” she 
replied. “Mike smashed ’em. Men al- 
ways will when they’re that way. An’ 


there was worse than that he smashed. 

They will when they’re that way. ’Twas 

the whiskey in Mike always made him 

crazy. But, will you believe it, there’s 
36 


not so much as a black and blue spot on 
any of my children today, praise be to God! 

“Of course, there’s Johnnie. There’s 
nothing else broke in the house. But 
there’s Johnnie.” 

The woman before me lifted one corner 
of her apron to her eyes. At length she 
managed to tell me. 

Johnnie is eleven. He still has that stiff 
leg. She had him operated on again last 
summer at the Hospital for Crippled 
Children. He walks a great deal better. 
What was it happened to Johnnie’s leg? 
Why, you see, Johnnie’s father broke it. 

Then Mrs. Collins hastened to add, 
“But Mike’s not lifted a finger against any 
of us, not once since the Tub o’ Blood 
was Closed.” 

The saloon with this descriptive title 
was one of one hundred and seventy-seven 
that in the wide-open days dotted an area 
of about eighty city blocks in this par- 
ticular section of New York lying between 
Eighth Avenue and the river. Over the 
bars of these places of public refreshment 
there passed annually some $3,350,000 
from the wages of workingmen. It made 
an enormous deficit in what the homes 


‘hereabouts had left to pass over the 


counters of the grocer and the butcher. 

Michael Collins, his wife says, never 
could get by the Tub of Blood on his way 
to and from the wharves without stopping 
for a drink Saturday nights, when the big 
ships were in and he’d have maybe thirty 
or forty dollars in his pocket. Sometimes 
he’d stay right through Sunday and come 
home Monday to go to bed with a whiskey 
bottle for a week. 

“Times like that,” Mrs. Collins said, 
“a man’s a beast. You don’t know the 
things a woman has to do. It’s the women 
that has done ’em, knows. A man just 
lies there for days, an’ you have to wait 
on him. It’s.no use to say you won’t. It 
has to be done. 

“Sometimes it’s not so stupid drunk as 
that, they are, but ugly; an’ then they’re 
dangerous. Either way, they lose a lot 0’ 
time layin’ off work. So often like that 
with Mike, there was nothin’ at all comin’ 
in. Any money he had, God knows I 
needed. I had to go through his pockets 
to get it. 

“One night, I hadn’t waited until he 
was deep enough in his sleep. He heard 
me. ’Twas only fifty cents I found. But 


he cursed me and said he’d have it back. 
My children needed milk. I wouldn’t give 
it to him. But he got me down in a corner. 


Then he put me out in the snow in my 


nightgown and bare feet. When I came 
back, he only threw me down-stairs again. 
Before I could get the cop on the beat, 
he was smashin’ everythin’ that night. 
It was the stove lid he threw at Johnnie 


broke Johnnie’s leg. 


“The judge gave him six months on the 
Island that time. The children had to be 
sent to the Welfare Home while I was in 
the hospital. The baby that was born 
there died. The doctor said, you see, it 
hadn’t been good for me, bein’ thrown 
down stairs like that when my time was 
so near. 

“After that, Mike swore he’d never 
touch another drop. But it just wasn’t 
no use. In no time he was back in the 
Tub again. When he’d beat us the worst, 
I could-have him arrested. But it was 
gettin’ bad for Eddie, too, in other ways. 
Eddie was ten then. He wouldn’t stay 
in any more when his father was drunk. 
He'd sleep on a cellar gratin’ or under a 
stair or anywhere so’s not to be kicked. 
An’ out that way so much, Eddie was 
beginnin’ to get in with the gang. When 
I'd be worryin’ the most about Eddie, ’d 
have his father put away again for non- 
support. 

“But what could I do then? There was 
always the children to feed an’ the rent 
to pay. I went washin’ as much as I could. 
Katie was seven an’ could mind the 
younger ones. But all I could do was 
never enough. There was never shoes to 
go round. I put mine on Eddie once when 
his father was entirely gone. The children 
at school laughed an’ called him ‘High- 
Heeled Annie.’ He stayed out of school 
for a week, hangin’ round with the Gattlin’ 
Gang. I didn’t know till the truant officer 
came. The officer said he’d see about the 
shoes. He fixed it so we got them from 
the Society. From the Society, too, we 
had to have orders for coal when we was 
freezin’, orders for groceries when we was 
starvin’. 

“Sure, now, you see what I mean: it’s 
a different world since the Tub o’ Blood 
is closed. Maybe there’s other ways he 
could find it. But Mike says: ‘Fifty cents 
the drink. Why, all I could get ’ud be 
only an annoyance. (Continued on page 213) 
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Tells Another Story of T. A. of the 
Daylight Tenements, Whose Special- 
ty is the Mending off broken Hearts 


Supper for Six 
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A. DINED promptly at eight, if 

he dined at all, and dinner was 

ready. Last night he had dined 

at the Ritz with his friends, the 
Van Dorns, and the night before at Origi- 
nal Joe’s cafeteria restaurant with his 
greater friend, Michael Moran. On the 
other nights of the week he had, so far as 
he could recall, not dined, for a certain re- 
mittance which he had each month from a 
source known only to him had been de- 
layed. He had received it today and was 
dining at home alone. 

In honor of this occasion, he had dressed 
for dinner. He wore trousers of real Scotch 
tweed, a gift from Harrison Van Dorn. 
They were of faultless cut, and subtle 
coloring in which the leading note was a 
strawberry pink. His dinner jacket was 
built by the Primrose Place tailor for his 
own wear, but sold to T. A. in exchange 
for a full-length portrait of himself wearing 
it. It still fitted the tailor rather better 
than T. A., but his ancient and well-pre- 
served flowered waistcoat was his own, 
and so was the gallant air with which he 
carried the costume—the air of a man who 
does not follow styles, but creates them. 

While he cooked, a blue smock had cov- 
ered this finery. T. A. hung it neatly away 
by the sink, spread a gold lacquered screen 
before it, picked up a soup ladle of bat- 
tered but genuine Sheffield plate, and ap- 
proached the gas stove solemnly. 

A Senegambian cooking pot large enough 
to feed a whole Senegambian tribe or 
T. A. was simmering there over all three 
burners at once. Just what the pot con- 
tained, T.A. could not have told if he 
would, for he cooked by inspiration, and 
he had felt tonight the rare and exquisite 
thrill that an artist knows in those high 
moments—too few—when he both can 
create, and wishes to. But there had been 
Kosher killed chickens, three of them, for 
he could not decide which of the three to 
buy; artichokes, which were in season, and 
mushrooms, which were not; a selection of 
vegetables from his friend, the Italian girl, 
on the corner—T. A. did not know the 
names of them all, but she did. A large 
jar of truffles in oil had for some time oc- 
cupied shelf space which he needed for 
paints, so he added them also, and for-the 
Same reason, bamboo shoots from China- 
town. For seasoning there were the garlic 
and finely-chopped chives which he always 
used, a pinch of East Indian curry, which 
he had not used before, and for color 
pimentoes and green peppers. He would, 
as almEys, stir in a quart of cream to pull 
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all this together, but that was the last 
touch, and he had first to taste it. 

It was a rule with T. A. in cooking—his 
only rule—that he did not taste a creation 
until it was complete. Now he raised the 
cunningly wrought lid of the Senegambian 
pot, dipped in the ladle, and tasted. 

“Tet good digestion wait on appe- 
tite— ” he quoted absently, ‘ ‘and— 
and— ”) 

He dipped and tasted again, then cov- 
ered the black pot tenderly, like a very 
young mother covering an ailing child. He 
shook his head and frowned. 

“Tt is food,” he said sadly, ‘only food. 
Good food,” he added thoughtfully. 

It was good, the mellow and subtly 
flavored mixture in the black pot; the 
taste, the smell, were delicate, haunting; 
they invited and teased T, A. as he stood 
in deep thought before it. But it was not 
good enough. It was not complete, ir- 
revocable, as the master work of a master 
hand should be. T. A. had a-troubling 
sense that there was something lacking. 
What was it? 

Were the truffles, perhaps, a mistake? 
Too crude, too obvious? Should he have 
added the shrimps which he saw after his 
arms were too full of bundles to carry 
them? No, the trouble with this creation 
lay deeper; it was wrongly conceived—not 
motivated. T. A. was making red wine 
by a recipe of his own; a dash of the wine 
might help, jazz it up, give it raison détre. 
But the wine was not enough. Something 
else was needed. T. A. knew what it was. 
He sighed. He had wished tonight even 
more than on other nights to dine alone, 
but he had created here a dish which could 
not be eaten alone. To realize its destiny, 
it must stand on a crowded table with the 
clink of glasses around it. 

“Guests!” said T. A. 

What guests? In the Daylight Tene- 
ments, there was nobody T. A. knew who 
would not rise from any table to sit at his. 
Marianina Myers of the Follies dined on 
sardines when T. A. did not feed her; if 
he knocked twice on the floor, she would 
come up and join him. But this was not a 
dish for old friends or even for new. There 
were too many alien elements in it, as- 
sembled here by fate and T. A. in the 
Senegambian pot. Senegambians should 
consume it, paupers or princes, and failing 
Senegambians, who? 

Suddenly T. A. knew. He took his 
shabby ulster from the nail behind the 
screen, adjusted a collapsible opera hat 
only slightly too small for him at a jaunty 
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angle, looked wistfully at his warm little 
empty room, then opened his door, and 
leaving the complicated lock on the latch, 
hurried out and started downstairs. 

With him, to think was always to act; 
if he delayed, second thoughts too quickly 
occurred to him, for he was richin thoughts. 
With delay you lost your nerve, and the 
plan which he had just formed for the even- 
ing required nerve, but he liked it. He 
liked it better each minute as he went down 
the five long, dark flights of stairs to the 
darker court below. He looked round the 
court hopefully, but it was deserted. He 
crossed it and stood in the entrance, look- 
ing up and down the dim length of empty 
street. 

A drizzle of rain, dank, unfriendly even- 
ing rain, was trying to fall. A drop 
splashed T. A.’s hat, which he loved. At 
one end of the block, his gray river and the 
the black waste of No Man’s Land looked 
remote and forbidding; at the other end, 
the cross-street looked small and far away. 
A pirate taxi flashed along it, which even 
at that distance looked empty. Nobody 
was passing, and on a night like this who 
would pass? ; 

““On such a night—’” T. A. began 
anxiously. 

He stopped. Down the dark street a 
dark figure was coming toward him. It 
came slowly, silently, as if it were part of 
the night. It had almost reached T. A. 
before he saw it. It was a.woman, 
a woman T. A. did not know. He waited 
to see no more, but stepped forward, bar- 
ring the way, with his opera hat in his 
hand. ' 

“Madame,” he said, ‘‘will you dine with 
me?” 

The woman stopped; she had to stop or 
turn back, but she did not answer T. A. 
or seem to know that she had been ad- 
dressed. By the dim light above her, 
T. A. now saw that she was a girl, not a 
woman. Under her trailing wrap-a pale- 
tinted gown fluttered in the wind. At her 
throat, on her ungloved hands, in her 
blonde, high-piled hair, jewels glittered. 
Her face was pale, and only the lips were 
rouged. T. A. could not see it clearly, 
but he could see her eyes. Dark, brood- 
ing eyes, gray-green, with amber under- 
‘lights in them, like little gipsy fires. 

“You ace young,” said T. A., “pretty, 
and in evening dress. So much the better.” 

“T have not found it so. I do not wish 
ever to dine again. I should prefer to die,” 
the girl’s voice answered calmly. It was a 
charming voice, light and high but softly 


ADAME X stood up and began to sing, with a voice of such power and charm and pure 
delight that no one song could contain it; a mother voice and the little notes were its 


children. New-born, perfect, they came iato T. A.’s little room with light from another world 





modulated, a lady’s voice, just the voice 
for a dinner guest. 

“Youwill the, - said leas hats 
one thing in life of which you can be 
sure—the only thing. Before you die, 
you must dine many times. Dine once 


with me.” 
“Why should I? Why did you speak 
to me?” 


“I'am asking the first five people -I 
meet to dine with me to-night,” T. A. 
explained concisely. “You are the first 
I have met, and you would be my guest 
of honor,’”’ he added quite eagerly. 

As if she now saw him for the first 
time, the girl raised her long-lashed 
eyes and stared at T. A. Suddenly she 


laughed, a high, light laugh like her 
voice. 

“T had not expected ever to laugh 
again,” she said. “I—I accept with 


pleasure your kind invitation for this 


evening. I am hungry. When do we 
dine, Mr.—”’ 
“Arden, but you need not tell me 


your name; I have indeed not told you 
my real name,-though I now have no 
other,’ T. A. confessed. ‘I shall call 
you Diane. It is the name which suits 
your voice and your eyes.” 

“It is my real name, but you may use 
“T thank you,” T. A. said gravely. “T 
dine at eight. If my other guests have 
not arrived at that hour, we shall not 
wait for them. One is arriving now. Par- 
don me.” 


it. 


He had seen far up the street the 
white lights of an approaching car. He 


ran forward and stood in the path of it. 
He waved his opera hat above his head, 
then put it carefully back for the car 
was slowing down. It stopped. T. A. 
saw square shoulders, well-tailored, a 
close-shaven, square-chinned face, steel- 
blue, sullen eyes, and a hat like his own. 
A clipped, English voice spoke to him 
imperiously. 

“Ts this a joke or a hold-up?” it asked. 
“Are you crazy or drunk?” 

“T am, perhaps, the former, but un- 


fortunately not the latter,’ T. A. said 
conscientiously. ‘You are to dine 
with me. Please park your car and 
get out. We are keeping a lady 


waiting.” 

The man in the car stared at the girl 
under the light in her furs and her 
jewels, then, with a muttered exclama- 
tion, he jumped out of the car and ran to 
her, pushing T. A. aside. T. A. followed, 
catching his arm and holding it—with 
some difficulty, for the man was very tall 
and seemed now very angry. 

“You crazy crook,” he said rudely, 
‘where did you get this lady? She should 
not have come here. I will take her away 
at once, if—if she will permit me.” 

“T will not,” said the girl, sweetly but 
firmly. Mr. Arden, this—shall we 
say ‘gentleman’?—seems to lack social poise, 
and frankly, I don’t like his face. The 
mouth is weak, the chin stubborn. But 
you may present him tome. What is his 
name?” 

Cautiously T. A. released the arm which 
he held. 

“Mr. Doe,” he said, ‘“Mr. John Doe; you 
have perhaps heard of him? Mr. Doe, 
this is Mademoiselle Diane, your dinner 


partner. You seem chivalrous, though 
40 


very 





The man jumped out of the car and ran to Mademoiselle Diane, pushing 
if she will permit me” “I will not,” said the girl sweetly but firmly. 


misguided. Be nice to her, very nice. She 
has a broken heart.” 

“Have you?” Mr. Doe asked abruptly. 

“Mr. Doe,” said T. A.’s guest of honor 
severely, “Mr. Arden is your host and 
mine. You must not question any state- 
ment he makes. You must put yourself 
in his hands for the evening as I have done, 
if you wish to stay here. I may add that 
it is a matter of complete indifference to 
Mr. Arden and me whether you stay or 
not.” 

“You are both crazy or drunk,” Mr. 
Doe said sulkily, ‘‘or—or I am. But I 
can not leave a lady—any lady—here un- 
protected. I shall stay, Diane.” 

“Mademoiselle Didne,”’ the girl cor- 
rected him coldly. “Look, a guest. Two. 
Be quick, Mr. Arden.” 

T. A. looked where she pointed. Round 
the corner of Primrose Place, from the 
patch of darkness which was No Man’s 


Land, two men shot into sight almost at 
once, though one was chasing the other. 
One was small and stocky, the other lean 
and tall. He bent low as he ran. As he 
rounded the corner, he drew ahead with a 
stumbling burst of speed. It carried him 
to the door of the Daylight Tenements 
and, as T. A. stepped out of the shadows 
just in time, straight into T. A.’s out- 
stretched arms. 

He hung there limp and panting as the 
little man joined the group; a very little 
man very red-faced and very much excited. 
He danced from side to side as he stood, 
and waved something above his head. It 
was an empty bottle. 

“Thanks, Boss,” he cried hoarsely; “turn 
him loose. I want to knock the stuffing 
out of him. He’s my partner.” 

“He’s a crook,” shrilled the man in 
T. A.’s embrace. ‘He pinched—” 

“Cheese it,” interrupted the little man 


T. A. aside. “You crazy crook,’’ he said rudely, “where did you get this lady? I will take her away at once— 
‘Wir. Arden, this—shall we say ‘gentleman’?—seems to lack social poise, and frankly, I don’t like his face” 


rudely. “Do you want the bulls in on 
this, you poor mut?” 

“Mut,” said T. A., “delightful! Ma- 
demoiselle Diane, Mr. Mutt and Mr. Jeff. 
Take off your hat, Mr. Mutt, when pre- 
sented to a lady. Mr. Doe, please relieve 
Mr. Jeff of that bottle; I regret that it is 
empty.” 

John Doe obeyed, promptly and grace- 
fully, twisting the bottle out of Mr. Jeff’s 
grasp and smashing it, then holding Mr. 
Jeff, arms pinioned. T. A. had set Mr. 
Mutt erect. He stood tall and tottering, 
trving to shake T. A.’s grip from his 
shoulder. T. A. held him firmly and 
smiled at them both reassuringly. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “you can settle 
your differences later. Will you not first 
dine with me?” 

“T’m all in,” whined Mr. Mutt; ‘‘you’ve 
got me.” 

“And you, Mr. Jeff?” 


“Say ‘yes,’ ” directed 
hand on Mr. Jefi’s throz 
you.’ ” 

“T don’t care if I do,” growled Mr, Jeff. 
“These guys are nuts, not bulls,” he ex- 
plained to his shrinking friend. “Eats are 
eats, and the dame’s a queen.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Jeff,’ Mademoiselle 
Diane said graciously. ‘Will you give me 
your arm? We should, I think, go in to 
dinner; by my wrist watch, Mr. Arden, it 
is one minute before eight.” 

“Then we shall not wait, though I had 
hoped for another guest, a woman. It 
would make our party less Bohemian. 
Pardon me if I go first,” T. A.said formally, 
and with the little procession close behind 
him, he crossed the court and climbed his 
stairs. 

He did not look back as he climbed; he 
did not need to, for John Doe at the rear 
kept a stern eye upon the others and herded 


hn Doe, with a 
“Say ‘thank 


them into a little group at T. A.’s door. 


“All here,’ he announced; “no regret: 
I begin to like your party, Arden.” 

“Vou at least, Mr. Doe, will like it better 
than you expect; better than any party 
you have ever attended,” promised T. A. 


) 


“After you, Mademoiselle.” 


He pushed his unlocked door. 
Mademoiselle Diane, slipping first through 
it, gave a little cry of delight. 

“Seventh Heaven!” she cried. “And 
look, Mr. Arden, your fifth guest is 
already here.” 

T. A.’s little rose-lighted room was Just 
as T. A. had left it, but to the warm, brown 
smell from the Senegambian pot, another 
odor was added—a faint but rich per- 
fume of orange flower and musk. And 
in front of the Senegambian pot, with the 
lid in her hand, T. A.’s fifth guest was 
standing. She dropped the lid, turned, 
and faced the (Continued on page 252) 
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On this page the general comfort of the room 


On the opposite page we see another view of the 
is brought out. There is a chaise-longue with 


beds, and the small hallway carried out in the 


a table beside it, where one may rest in peace, a 
small desk for the hasty note or family accounts; 
and in the picture below, the bureau for the 
woman and the chifforcbe for the man are 
properly placed to balance the whole effect. 
The lamp has a Godey print cn the shade 

















Colonial feeling. The lighting is excellent 
from the point of view of both beauty and conve- 
nience. The walls of this recom are of Upson 
Board, woodwork from Curtis Companies, 
and the floor covering is Klearflax Linen car- 
pet. Beds, bureau, and chifforobe from Simmons 
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UR readers write us constantly 
() regarding the remodeling or the 

new furnishing of a bedroom and 
bath, so we have transformed the Studio 
into a small hall, bedroom, and bath, 
which these pictures show you. 

To begin with, in planning the room 
it was made nearly square, as a small, 
square room can be not only more charm- 
ingly arranged than one df other dimen- 
sions, but it will hold more furniture 
without appearing cluttered. 

The upstairs hall, as 


you would 





Bathroom walls of Upson Tile board and 
woodwork by Curtis Companies. All fix- 
tures by Standard Sanitary Plumbing Co. 


‘Other firms who cooperated with us are: 
Curtis Company, woodwork; Devoe & 
Raynolds, painting; Ozite Carpet Lining; 
Hill Gerhard, hooked rugs; Lightolier, 
electric wall fixtures. Additional furniture 
from Hathaway, Thonet-Wanner, Bentwood, 
and Karpen. The material for draperies 
and slip-covers from Marshall Field and 
Arthur Lee; glass curtains from Quaker 
Lace. Lamps from Mary Allen and Marie 
Gess; linen from James McCutcheon and 
Wamsutta; blankets from Kenwood; silver 
from International Silver Company. Other 
accessories from Novelite, Charles Hall, 
Stern Brothers, Daniel Low, F. J. New- 
comb, Ovington, and Art Colony Industries 





approach it from the stairway, shows on 
one side a mirror and Windsor chair, and 
opposite to that a table with the leaf 
placed against the wall, as shown in the 
picture below. Here there are a lamp 
and two candlesticks, which will be use- 
ful should the electric light go out, as is 
so often the case in a country house. 
The plan of the entire house, of which 
this room would be a part, should show 
a center hall with two bedrooms on either 
side. The one we illustrate would prob- 
ably be the main (Continued on page 235) 
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HAT pictures, of recent years, have 
been in ill repute for the more for- 
mal rooms of the house is a true 
if unfortunate condition. But 

whether we follow the dictates of fashion 
by arbitrarily banishing pictures from the 
home or not, there is one point at which we 
should call a halt. This is with reference 
to the room for the children. In the bot- 
tom of our hearts, no matter how indiffer- 
ent we may seem, we do think it is fine to 
“know something about art.” But you 
can not take a grown man or woman with 
settled interests in life and begin then to 
instill a love for pictures. If children live 
in homes where they never see a picture, 
they have practically to learn a new lan- 
guage when, later, they come in contact 
with art. 

And to understand even a little about 
art is to have a broader sympathy with 
the world and to be able to rise above the 
mere sordid business of living. To know 
what masters have striven for and to see 
how things have evolved—these are the 
possibilities of art and the opportunities 
it offers. 

We know, too, that before we are old 
enough to talk or to understand we are 
able to see. And most of what we learn is 
learned through the eyes. Children take 
great interest in pictures. They love color 
and play with their pictures as with com- 
panions. The lure of picture-books is never 
questioned; the lure of pictures on the wall 
is even more potent, because it is more per- 
manent. Think, then, will you hang up a 
grocery calendar with a smiling soubrette 
for your child’s companion? Or a scene 


Sir Galahad embodies the thrill of heroism 

with the tradition of beautiful character and 

as ee of the first heroes the child knows 
+ 
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from a sailors’ tavern? As a matter of 
fact, it was the tendency to hang poor pic- 
tures that caused the downfall of picture 
hanging, and it is only since the rediscovery 
of the fact that there are good pictures as 
well as poor ones that a revival is at hand. 
It is only good sense to avoid in pictures for 
children whatever is morbid or mysterious, 
and to shun the vapidly pretty just as one 
would shun the harrowing wreck at sea. 
The possibility exists of selecting subjects 
that are sound and wholesome and that 
will stir the youngster to normal conduct. 
They should naturally be things of vitai 
importance to him and within his experi- 





The pure joy of playing 
in the open ts beautifully 
expressed in this group 
on a hilltop against the 
background of clouds 
and sky. It is Stuck’s 
“Dance of Spring” 


CHILDREN’S ROOM 


ence or something that his imagination can 
intelligently build upon. Action always 
lends interest, while still-life is practically 
meaningless after a short acquaintance. 

Do not let any array of apparently good 
reasons ever induce you to put in the child’s 
room the pictures that are not good enough 
for other rooms. Photographs of dead 
second cousins¥and other pictures with no 
decorative or stimulative value should be 
relentlessly disposed of. In former years, 
before the advent of clever color printing, 
the question of cost entered into the mat- 
ter. Today this aspect is hardly impor- 
tant, for there are reproductions available 
that cost but a few cents and that offer all 
the color and spirit of priceless originals. 
There are fairy-tales, mythical and his- 
torical pictures, nature and character 
studies—in fact, every desirable possibility. 
They come in sizes, finishes, and prices to 
suit all pocket-books, and may be chosen 
from catalogues sent by mail. From the 
larger museums reproductions may be ob- 
tained of the originals in their own in- 
stitutions, and the American Federation of 
Fine Arts, New York and Washington, will 
supply names of places in your locality 
where good copies may be had. ss 

So that if one will take seriously the 
matter of surrounding children with good 
artistic material, it is easy enough to go 
about it. The ever-increasing interests and 
experiences of children make it desirable 
frequently to change the pictures near 
them and keep pace with their develop- 
ment. Fairy-tale pictures must later give 
place to the heroic and historic, for juvenile 
subjects will lose their influence exactly as 
a friend too young would be outgrown. 
Wise selection affords real stimulation and 
develops a love for abstract beauty and 
beauty in relation to everyday matters. 
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OR years we had dreamed of a cot- The front door was hanging from one sible, but it was in the midst of beautiful 
tage in the country where we might hinge, the shingles were moss-green, the country. Also as much of the foundation 
| brazenly indulge our love of windows paneless, and walls almost plas- and woodwork as could be seen beneath the 
“daubing around with a paint-  terless under the accumulated dirt of years. accumulated grime and cobwebs proved 
brush” as friends unfeelingly described it, It was for those without vision impos- that the seeming dilapidation was mostly 


and where old 
clothes could be 
worn with impu- 
nity. So one day, 
when hope had al- 
most been aban- 
doned, our search 
suddenly ended at 
a little Dutch cot- 
tage which for 
thirty-three years 
had stood empty 
and waiting for the 
touch which was to 
make it come alive. 
Only the eye of a 
lover could have 
discerned beauty 
beneath that un- 
promising exterior. 


In the bedroom and 
kitchen above, rich 


color was achieved 


at moderate cos! 
- 
- 


~ hel 





on the surface. So, 
alter much inquiry 
the owner was 
found, and he 
agreed to put the 
place in condition 
by the following 
spring.- We took 
possession the 
early part of June. 
By that time our 
good landlord had 
put slate on the 
cottage roof, new 
glass in the win- 
dows, and had 
torn out the back 
kitchen and put a 
rustic porch (Con- 
tinued on page 236) 


In the living-room 

at left and top, odd 

pieces were unified 

by means of paint 
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Will 
Deen 64 


has woven the 
threads of New 
York life into a 
charming bit of 
color, glowing 
with the light 
and shade of 
young love, am- 
bition, poverty, 
and success 


[Illustrated by 


MM. L2 Bow er 


“How pretty is my little 
prima donna!’ cried Sig- 
nor Patri. “Oh, do you 
think so2’’ smiled Doris. 
“Why, this is just a 
little old thing I intended 
giving to my maid”’ 


NRICO PATRI was a teacher of 
singing. The sign on the door said 
as much. It said more. It said he 
was an exponent of the lost art of 

bel canto, which means, as you no doubt 
know, beautiful singing. And to listen to 
the voice of the young maestro as he 
accompanied himself in solfeggio exercises, 
you would agree that those sounds made 
sweet music, bel canto indeed. 

Enrico, seated at the grand piano, and 
not more than twenty-eight, was a striking 
figure. The piano was so placed in relation. 
ship to the light that his curly black 
hair, his ivory-colored skin, and sharp-cut 
features stood in clear silhouette, while 


his eyes always seemed a bit troubled, as 
af 


A no 


if the beauty and emotion of the music he 
played found expression there. 
At the opposite end of the room was an 


ancient highboy. On one wall hung a 
gorgeous tapestry, and the draperies at 
the windows were of yellow silk. A couch 
and two William and Mary chairs com- 
pleted the equipment of the studio. 
Enrico Patri owned none of these fine 
trappings. They were all front; in other 
words, pure bluff. The piano was rented, 
the couch and the chairs were being bought 
on instalment, while the tapestry and the 
highboy were simply a loan exhibit. 
Enrico had learned that getting a fortune 
in this strange land of America, already 
overcrowded with vocal teachers, was not 
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so easy after all, but he had learned in 
this country he now called his own that 
it would not do to let it be known that 
prosperity had not descended upon him; 
that. he was struggling for a foothold 
and that his foothold was extremely 
precarious. 

He had advertised in the musical trade 
papers, and he had sent out announce- 
ments, but the few pupils who had come to 
him were either without funds or without 
influence. That is, all except a strange, 
timid, flower-like girl who came for lessons 
every Thursday at 6:30 in the evening. 
Her name was Doris Kent—a self-con- 
fessed débutante of this season. But she 
was a girl ‘whose ambition soared above the 





butterfly of the social whirl. That is the 
way she put it, at least. : 


_ When Enrico first saw her, he would 
never have guessed that she was a débu- 


tante. She looked so—well, shabby; her 
face was so thin, and she seemed so frail. 
Then she paid for each lesson in small bills 
and small coins, whereas the average 
wealthy society girl would either pay with 
a check or fail to pay at all. But Doris, 
sensing that Signor Patri questioned the 
incongruity between her social status and 
appearance, had explained. 

“Vou see,” she told him, “my father— 
he’s in Wall Street, you know—is abso- 
lutely opposed to my having a career. Of 
course, I dislike to oppose his wishes—you 


don’t think I’m doing wrong, do you?— 
but I simply must sing! Father is so strict 
I even have to slip out the servants’ en- 
trance to be sure [’ll not be seen. 

“Ah me, it’s such a pity to be born with 
a silver spoon in one’s mouth! Better to 
be poor and have freedom than to be rich 
and live only to follow rules,” Miss Kent 
had sighed. 

This was Miss Kent’s lesson evening, 
and promptly at 6:30 there was a timid 
knock on the door. 

“Come,” called Signor Patri. 

As timid as was her knock, entered 
Miss Doris Kent. 

“Ah, my little prima donna, a very good 
evening,” said Enrico. 


Miss Kent smiled and lifted her eyes 
shyly. “Oh, Mr. Patri, you shouldn’t say 
things you don’t mean—calling me a 
prima donna.” 

“Sure, yes, that’s right—prima donna,” 
insisted Enrico. 

“Oh, Mr. Patri, do you really think ?m 


going to sing—be a great singer?” Her 
voice was tremulous, and she leaned 


forward, breathless. 

“Sure, yes, that’s right. If you study 
and work hard, you will be a great singer,” 
said Enrico. 

“Oh, I’m so happy. I do so want to be a 
great singer, to give joy to a lot of people 
and have them laugh and cry because they 
are happy when they hear me sing. Oh, 

47 


Mr. Patri, can’t you just picture them? 
Tell me, how soon will I be a real singer?” 

“Soon, maybe, if you study and work 
hard and practise. ‘All the time I must tell 
you 1o practise and work, and work and 
practise. Now, did you do your exercise 
one hour each day?” demanded Enrico. 

Little Miss Kent shook her head in 
sorrow and in shame. “I’m so sorry, Mr. 
Patri, but you see father has been home 
from Wall Street every day with—with— 
with the—with the gout, and I couldn’t 
practise with him there, so I guess I’m 
not very well prepared.” 

pee Enrico Patri tried to look severe. 








Doris made the Ten Cent 
Store gasp. Shoppers crowded 
the aisles to hear the clear, 
sweet voice—in the latest 
hits from Tin Pan Alley 


“But that won’t do. You must work. You 
must do better next time.’ 

He seated himself at the piano, while 
Doris took off her hat. That, in effect, was 
what she did, but with what poetry and 
grace of motion! And how lovely the ges- 
ture as she tossed her head to loosen the 
mass of curls that had been pressed down 
by her close-fitting toque. 

Enrico was only human and, being a 
musician, a little more human than most of 
us, a child of passion and emotion, and 
each time he watched Doris in the graceful 
act of removing her hat and shaking her 
curls so tantalizingly, he could hardly re- 


sist the impulse to rush madly to her and 
take her in his arms. She was so tempting, 
so desirable. But what poor, struggling 
teacher of singing dare even think such 
thoughts, let alone put them into action? 
Was she not a queen of society, come to him 
incognita? So instead Enrico let his hands 
fall on the keys of the piano and shattered 
the quiet air with a crashing chord. 

Then, he played while she sang from 
her exercises. It was tedious; Enrico was 
stern, critical, impatient. Doris was on the 
verge of tears when they finished. 

“Oh, when are you going to let me have 
a song to sing?” she cried. ‘I’m getting so 
I hate those old exercises.” 

“Song!” he said. “A song, you want. 
That’s the way with you Americans— 
always so much hurry. Here, quick, you. 
say, make me a great singer in two months; 
give me songs to sing. Why—” 

“Please, Mr. Patri, please let me have a 
song. It would make it so much easier,” 
and she put her hand appealingly on his 
arm. 

“Yes, yes, you can have a song—next 
time; you can have anything—”’ And he 
grasped her two tiny hands in his and 
squeezed them so tightly, she cried, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Patri!” 

“T’m sorry,” he said, then, very formal 


- again, ‘“Please work hard and practise, and 


when you come again I give you a song.” 

She put on her hat, and Enrico tried not 
to watch her, and he was not aware that 
she was ready until he felt her at his side. 

“You’re’ not angry with me because I 
didn’t have a better lesson, are you?” she 
asked, and she held out her hand. 

“No,” he said. “It’s you I thought might 
be angry with me.” 

“Oh, no,” she smiled. “I think—I think 
you’re very nice. Good night, Mr. Patri.” 

He wondered why he should stand in 
such awe of this timid child, he, Enrico 
Patri, the hero of a hundred conquests. 
Yet he trembled, like some boy in his first 
amorous encounter. He wanted to touch 
her soft cheeks with his finger-tips, to 
caress her tenderly, lovingly. Why should 
he not take her to him, hold her in his arms 
and whisper to her? 

But what a barrier were those soft, 
innocent eyes! He felt abashed even to 
think such thoughts, and all he could say 
was, “Good night, little prima donna,” and 
her eyes were shining as she left the studio. 

On the piano he found the four one- 
dollar bills and the two silver half-dollars 
she had left to pay for her lesson. And he 
fingered the bills tenderly before putting 
them into his pocket to keep company 
with the few other remaining dollars that 
constituted his worldly monetary fortune. 


PD°R!s disdained the servants’ entrance 

when she got home. She walked right 
in the front portals and straight upstairs 
to her room. Cheerily she called out: 

“Never mind helping me, Céleste. Ill 
change myself. You run right along to the 
movies.” 

Then she sank down on her little bed, in 
her sorry little room in the big, crowded 
tenement house—and cried. 

Because there was no servants’ entrance 
to the house Doris lived in. She had no 
gouty father. She had no father at all, 
and Céleste, the maid, was real only as 
dreams are real. (Continued on page 1 I), 
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Full directions for cutting out and putting the doll together so she can run about and play will be found on page 150 





Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By lames Swinen erton 


‘ / 
FLEAS LOVE THIS DOG CAUSE HES SO FAT — 
HE'S RUNNING CIRCLES WITH A VIM, 
HOPING THEY'LL GET SO DIZZY THAT 
THEY WILL ALL FALL RIGHT OFF OF HIM, 











WHY CANT THE SUN RISE WHEN WE WANT IT To 
INSTEAD OF COMING UP SO VERY SOON ? 3 
MOST ALWAYS THERE IS SLEEPING YET To po- _ 
SO WHY CANT IT WAIT AT LEAST TILL NOON ? 





THE KIDS HAVE ALL GOT PUNKIN BLOSSOMS iN THEIR HAIR 
THE PUNKIN VINES ARE GROWING; JOY iS INTHE AIR. 
BuT ID MUCH RATHER- YOU KNOW THE REASON WHY 
INSTEAD OF PUNKIN BLOSSOMS , HAVE A PUNKIN PIE | 
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ANY of these letters have 

been vivid with the gaiety 
of Washington; this one is 
from Washington in mourning. 
Upon the shadow caused by 
the death of a beloved execu- 
tive last summer, there fell 
another shadow with the 
death of ex-President Wilson. 
His funeral services and the 
memorial service for President 
Harding held by Congress are 
the big features of this letter 





“DHE PEACE OF GOD’’—ST. GAUDENS 


iO a Senator’s Wife 


pyerances Parkinson Keyes 


EAR EDITH: 

T have asked you, and my other 
old friends to whom I write regu- 
larly, to go with me, in imagina- 

_tion, to nearly all the places in Washington 
which I feel it would interest you to see, 
either because they have some great na- 
tional significance, or because they are dear 
to me personally. But there is one spot to 
which we have never yet gone together—to 
Rock Creek Cemetery, beyond the Sol- 
diers’ Home, to see the immortal ‘Peace of 
God” sculptured by St. Gaudens to mark 
the resting-place of the wife of one of the 
greatest scholars our country has produced: 
the strong, silent figure of a seated woman, 
her head veiled, her perfect face resting on 
one perfect hand, looking into Eternity 
with the resignation and the calmness and 
the fortitude which are the handmaidens of 
a great bereavement bravely borne. I go 
myself, as often as I can, to see this statue, 
finding, in the seclusion which hedges it 
about, a serenity and a sense of spiritual 
freedom. ; 

_ So, apparently, do many other persons. 
For I never slip behind the high, concealing 
shrubbery with which it is surrounded that 

‘I do not find others sitting on the curved 
stone seat which faces it: elderly men and 


women in the crisp crépe of expensive new 
mourning or the dingy rustiness of mourn- 
ing that is cheap and old; boys and girls 
with happy faces, in gay colors—sweet- 
hearts spending their Sunday afternoons in 
retreat together; tourists, with that wan, 
strained look which shows that they are 
trying to see all Washington thoroughly in 
three days, gradually relaxing in the peace 
of the place, and forgetting that there is 
anything else they must “do” that after- 
noon; children, wide-eyed and wondering, 
unconscious of the spell that is being woven 
around them, even though they respond 
TO mde Most of these visitors, so 
different in their purpose and their re- 
sponse, leave the cemetery without visiting 
any other monuments, fearful perhaps that 
this spell may be broken if they prolong 
their stay. But if they went, as I always 
do, a little farther, they would come upon 
another figure, which, had they not seen 
“The Peace of God” first, would seem to 
them transcendently beautiful: Magda- 
lene in the Garden on Easter Morning. 
And on the marble tomb behind her are 
carved these words, 

“The end of birth is death; the end of 
death is life; and wherefore mournest 
thou?” 


The end of birth which we call death 
came last summer to the President of the 
United States, and six months later, to a 
day, it came to one who had been President 
of the United States; who had been, more- 
over, the greatest seeker after ““The Peace 
of God”—not only for himself, but for all 
the world—that our generation has seen; 
came after a long and lingering illness, 
during which he fell from the highest pin- 
nacle of world-power to the ranks of com- 
mon men, broken in mind and body, alone 
except for a devoted wife and a few faithful 
friends. And the hush which fell over the 
Capital City as the hour of his passing 
drew near, and deepened into a hovering 
stillness as that hour struck, so mighty that 
it could be felt no less powerfully than a 
thundering sound, silenced the whole 
world . 

It was a Friday noon when the news 
flashed out that a slight indisposition, ap- 
parently of little consequence, had taken 
on a more serious aspect, and that the 
death of ex-President Wilson might be 
expected at any moment. It was late 
Sunday morning when Dr. Grayson, tears 
streaming down his cheeks, came out of the 
pillared brick house on S Street and told 
the watchers (Continued on page 207) 


MAN named Glowdv rented a cot- 
tage and a few acres of land a 
quarter-mile or so from The Place. 
To this cottage in the early spring 
he brought his family and a large and non- 
descript short-haired brindled dog. The 
man called his giant dog ‘‘Fluffy,” having 
given him this sweet name the day he 
bought him—a downy and pudgy two- 
months-old pup—from a street vender, one 
Christmas week. 

Now, the collies at 
association with the 
hood’s few other dogs. Lad and Bruce 
were patricians—snobs, if you will—who 
looked down coldly upon non-Sunnybank 
canines. Even Rex, the big crossbreed at 
the gate lodge, did not deign to pick out- 
side acquaintances. 

But Wolf was different. Wolf was 
rankly democratic—a rare trait in a collie. 
True, with all humans save only the Mis- 
tress and the Master, he was icily, even 
fiercely, aloof. But with every stray dog 
he met in the course of his rambles, he was 
wont to pick up an immediate friendship. 
Seeing him trot chummily along the road 
with such an one, the Mistress used to say 
in mock vexation : 

“Wolfie’s gone slumming again!” 

But with no other neighborhood dog did 
Wolf form such instant and complete chum- 
ship as with the gigantic mis-named Fluffy. 

He and Fluffy had chanced to’meet, 
during a woodland run, a few days after 
Glowdy moved into the cottage near the 
lake. At once the two were bosom friends. 
Day after day Wolf would trot consequen- 
tially over to the Glowdy cottage to meet 
and frisk with his dear new chum and to 
wander off in quest of rabbits or squirrels 
in the deep woods back of the road. 

In like fashion, Fluffy would visit The 
Place sometimes, in search of Wolf. But 
his aspect at such visits was not conse- 
quential and unafraid, as was Woll’s. 
Instead, the big brindle would slink fur- 
tively into sight around some outbuilding. 
If Wolf chanced to catch his scent or to see 
him, well and good. But if, instead, Lad 
or the stately Bruce were in view, Fluffy 
was greeted by a haughtily disgusted growl 
and a show of eyeteeth. Snarling, he 
would fade out of sight in that curiously 
furtive manner of his. 

“T wish that mongrel brute of Glowdy’s 
would keep away from here!” declared the 
Master, as he and the Mistress, on a tour 
of the rose-garden, saw Fluffy’s brindled 
bulk slink into sight amid the lake-side 
shrubbery. ‘‘He’s a cur. He won’t look 
any human in the face. I know the type. 
A wealth of mean cunning and treachery 
and a born distrust of all humans. If I 
didn’t want to keep out of neighborhood 
rows, I’d write Glowdy to keep him at 
home. He—” 

The Master broke off with a grunt of 
contempt. Wolf, who had been walking 
placidly at the Mistress’s side, frisked 
forward in happy welcome toward the big 
mongrel, touching with him and 
wagging his tail and wriggling his muscular 
gold-red body in warmest greeting. 

“See there!’’ said the Master, pointing to 
the two. ‘“That’s Wolf, all over. Lad 
and Bruce turn up their noses at the cur. 
But Wolf hails him as a loved comrade. 
He’s a mongrel himself, at heart.” 

“He is not!” contradicted the Mistress 
eagerly. “Wolf is a pure thoroughbred at 
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The Place had scant 
isolated neighbor- 


noses 
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Wolf glanced inquiringly at Fluffy, but the brind1= 
he was surveying the perched chickens, making 


Albert Payson Terhune 
Has Drawn a Dramatic Picture of the 
Hero Collie, Wolf, on Trial for His Life 


heart as he is in ancestry. He likes to 
slum. That’s all. He’s like some well- 
bred boy who has yearnings to go and 
play with gutter children. Wolf is more 
like a normal boy than a dog, anyway. 
Come back, Wolf!” 

At her call, Wolf left off welcoming his 
disreputable friend and came cantering 
back to her. 

“See!” she declared, as she patted the col- 
lie’s upthrust head. ‘‘He’d ever so much 
rather be with us than with Fluffy. Wolfie, 
aren’t you ashamed to know such down- 


Illustrated aay 


at-heel, sneaky dogs as that? Aren’t you?” 

The mongrel had vanished at the ad- 
vance of the two humans. 

“T think I’ll hint to the constable, over in 
the village, that Glowdy’s dog may be the 
one the reward is out for,” continued the 
Master, glancing sourly through the shrub- 
bery for trace of the mongrel. “He—” 

“What reward?” asked the Mistress. 

“Didn’t you see it, on the post-office 
bulletin board? The Grange has offered a 
fifty-dollar reward for the unknown dog 
that’s been killing chickens wholesale, from 
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was too tight-gripped in his slaughter maniato heed. Trembling, with jaws a-chatter, 


choice of the victim for his first assault. 


Wolf yawned and lay down to watch 


trapped 


Bransom 
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Oakland to Paterson, for the past month. 
He’s destroyed something like a hundred 
fowls. Straketoldme. A regular ‘Killer.’ 
He has a positive genius for it. Some dogs 
have, you know. Sometimes they go after 
sheep, sometimes after fowls. And they 
do it so trickily that they’re almost never 
caught. I hear the Grange offer is going 
to be increased to $100. If it is, in these 
times of shut-down mills, there’ll be a hun- 
dred out-of-work men spending their nights 
gunning for the Killer.”’ 

“But why in the world do you say Mr. 


Glowdy’s dog may be the one?” inquired 
the Mistress. ‘‘You’ve no reason for think- 
ing so, have you?” 

“No,’’ admitted the Master, “I haven’t. 
Except that he looks like the kind of dog 
that would enjoy doing anything criminal. 
As a matter of fact, one of the men tells me 
Glowdy keeps Fluffy shut up in his barn 
every night—“‘for fear he’ll be stolen.’ As 
if even a blind kleptomaniac would steal 
a mutt like that! And as all the killings 
are done at night, I suppose that’s a 
cast-iron alibi for Fluffy. The real Killer 


may live ten miles from here. 
stopped keeping chickens.”’ 

The Master had no gift for logic or for 
intuition. Yet for once he chanced to have 
hit upon the truth, in his belief that the 
big brindle was the Killer for which the 
Grange reward was offered. 

Fluffy had been bred and reared in the 
city. Only during the past few months 
had he known anything of the country life 
that is a dog’s true heritage. Some blend 
in his mixed ancestry made him revel in 
this new lifeand (Continued on page 270) 
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Flowers are at their best in only two forms—a real garden that you 


Grow 


Your 


Own 


can enter, and the border 


Klowers 


[t Can Be Done Easily and Delightfully by Following 
These Instructions by a Successful Gardener, Who 
Has Done the Very Things She Pelle Vag po 


HILE vegetables have their 

charm as well as their obvious 

use, it is flowers that make the 

glory of the garden and prove the 
chief and lasting satisfaction of having 
one’s own bit of land. The individual 
attitude toward the raising of flowers 
will necessarily vary with the individual 
characteristics of the gardener. I might as 
well confess that my own attitude is the 
rather irrational one of desiring literally 
millions of blooms. A few specimens of any 
plant hold little interest for me. I want 
great masses of the same variety and color, 
and then the note repeated in various parts 
of the border or garden. My conservative 
and sensible advice to every beginner is to 
cultivate only so much as can be perfectly 
taken care of, and to proceed slowly with 
experiments. My own example is the 
exact opposite. I have so much ground in 
flowers that I can not possibly keep the 
weeds out, but I am rewarded by bloom 
enough to satisfy even my 


rapacious 
appetite for color. 


By )e€ssica Woserame 


It has taken me four years to attain what 
is this summer a fairly satisfactory border, 
and I have not a single effect that could not 
have been reached in two seasons of in- 
telligent work. I should like to save those 
two years for the beginner, and after that 
you will need no garden books, or only 
those that are written from a particularly 
scientific point of view, or with such charm 
that you read them for the joy of the 
reading. You will have your own point of 
view and convictions about what flowers 
you want to raise, and how you wish to 
combine them, and will quite disregard my 
plan, which is the result and expression of 
my own personality, as your garden will be 
of yours. But if you are really a beginner, 
as I was less than four years ago, unable to 
tell one seedling from another, and per- 
fectly ignorant of the distinctions between 
perennials, biennials, and annuals, except 
the obvious implication of the derivation 
of the words, you will be glad to have 
simple and definite directions which will 
start you off and keep you going until you 


can begin to use your own judgment and 
taste. - 

To begin with, every flower lover comes 
by experience to recognize that flowers are 
at their best in only two forms—a real 
garden that you can enter, where you can 
feel that you are enclosed and protected 
whether by wall or shrubs or simply the 
tallest and bushiest plants; and the border, 
which can be placed anywhere on the edges 
of the lot or plot, on both sides of the drive- 
way,.or on both sides of the path leading ° 
up to the house. Whatever the size of the 
lot, keep the part behind the house for your 
very best efforts. If you must have grass, 
put that in front on the street, but where 
you work you want to be alone with your 
flower friends, not only for esthetic reasons 
—for you can not keep dainty very long if 
you really get down into the earth—but be- 
cause the more you love them, the more 
you will feel like withdrawing with them, 
and taking your friends especially to have 
their beauties carefully pointed out, rather 
than exposing (Continued on page 195) 


Flower borders can be placed 
anywhere on the edges of 
the lot, on both sides of 
the driveway or of the 
path leading to the house 





A little care, a little 
thought, and a bit of 
real hard work—and 
lo, you are a partner 
with the Creator of 
Beauty and a dis- 
penser of happiness 


















If you grow your own flowers, you will 
probably not be numbered among those who 
go about plucking the wild ones. Few there 
are who do not like to pick them, but we 
must remember that wild flowers have no 
one to sow seeds for them and that indis- 
criminate picking of blooms may mean the 
death of a species. Good Housekeeping 
joins the Garden Club of America in urging 
you to fill your own garden with flowers and 
to appoint yourself a guardian of the wild 
flowers along the roadsides and in the fields 
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Smocking forms the girdle and adds 
gracefulness to the smart crépe de Chine 
frock above, with its liny platted ricfles 


OW that we know the straight sil- 
houette with variations will con- 


tinue to dominate the mode, a 
great calm has settled on our souls. We 


have already predicted the popularity of . 


the tailored suit, and it is here in all its 
slimness and trimness, fortified by many 
perfections of detail in the way of acces- 
sories. The coat must be hip length and 
semi-fitting, the skirt about ten inches 
from the ground, narrow and plain. To 
go with this, hats are naturally small and 
blouses can no more be termed anything 
but shirts. Their severity carries all the 
ear-marks of masculine tailoring, and col- 
lars, cuffs, bosoms, and materials resemble 
those worn by the other sex. 


Shiny Surfaces for Afternoon 

Satin, also, is returning in a slightly 
different form. Tube frocks of  satin- 
alpaca and crépe satin are much worn for 
afternoon. Charlotte, Premet, and Renée 
show simple, straight models of these ma- 
terials, the shiny surfaces predominating. 
Patou advocates plaits and again plaits, 
and they are always charming for summer 
wear. Printed crépe is smart for these 
sheer, flounced frocks and is used a great 
deal in. rather dull colors. The waistline 
for this type of formal afternoon frock is 
perhaps suggested somewhere between hips 


and normal waist, but more often it is 
56 


FASHIONS 


Summer cNode Brings Soft 
Fabrics, Straight Lines 


and Bright (Colors 


Cdtheaby 


Helen Koues 


conspicuous only by its absence. 
Drecoll and Martial et Armand 
show a slight Directoire tendency, 
which means, of course, a higher 
waistline, but it is not a significant 
influence even with these houses be- 
cause they alsoshow the longer lines. 

Masculinity again asserts itself 
in sports clothes. Much flannel 
and English broadcloth are being 
worn, with higher necks, greater 
severity of cut, and sleeves either 
quite long or non-existent. This 
trend in sleeves holds good for all 
types of frocks, as even in the after- 
noon gown they are long and cling- 
ing, or in one piece with the 
corsage and cut off just below 
the shoulder line. Sports coats 





CHANEL 





Beige kasha trimmed with brown bands 
was used for this sports frock; white mus- 
lin and narrow lace for the Chanel blouse 


are slim affairs of three-quarter length 
with narrow collars and scant lines. 
‘There are many white ones, some trimmed 
with fur, others with bright-colored wool 
embroidery. White is particularly good this 
year. It will be seen in gleaming, shiny 
materials and in dull, transparent crépes, 
but it will be simply fashioned and fall 
into soft flounces or plaits. 


Lace Evening Frocks 


Lace frocks for evening are smart. 
They seem to be a vogue that returns to us 
with a certain degree of regularity, and 
truly they are welcome, for there is nothing 
more graceful. Renée shows some lovely 
ones of simple chiffon slips with lace 
applied in points, and gowns entirely of 
metal lace are seen for more formal 
wear. Black lace frocks over flesh-colored 
or brightly-colored slips are very popular. 
Tan and rust-colored lace over flesh pink 
is a popular combination, as is black over 
royal blue and other. equally striking 
contrasts. 

Blacks, whites, greens and mauves seem 
to be the colors most shown for evening 
wear and beiges, greens, and_ yellows 
predominate among the models for street 
and sports. Fringe is again one of the smart 
trimmings, but beaded frocks, although still 


shown more or less in the formal collec- 






tions, are not quite so popular as they were, 


GERMAINE PAGE 


While the severer sports 
rocks and suits still cling 
to the small hat, frocks of 
light and summery ma- 
terials demand _ broad- 
brimmed hats to comple- 
ment them. The Germaine 
Page hat above, of straw 
cloth striped in rose and 
mauve, has a scarf to match 
its fringed ribbon trimming 


Fellowing the rule, an apron 
front takes all the fulness of 
- this frock of black, or dark 
 blue,mousseline barred with 
green, red, and cream color, 
while the back is perfectly 
flat. The broad-brimmed hat 
with it is typical of those 
that will be worn during the 
late spring and summer 








BERTHE 


Very summery in appearance is the 
hat below, of white straw with cocarde 
of yellow and white satin ribbon 





GERMAINE PAGE 





DOUCET 





GERMAINE PAGE 


A note of gaiety will be 
given to even lhe most severe 
of sports suits if this hat 
(above) of red straw trimmed 
with red felt is worn with it. 
The brim slightly turned up 
from the face while otherwise 
keeping the downward slant 
is the line that is most often 
seentn thenewest s ports hats 
and frequently in street hats 


Satin is having a tremen- 
dous vogue this season, and 
is used for dresses for al- 
most every hour of the day. 
The slimly straight, Doucet 
frock of light, gray-blue 
satin has red buttons on 
the strap down the front to 
keep it in tune with the vivid 
colors of the new season 
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CHANEL 


Chanel made this one-piece 
tailleur of  grayish-beige 
English tweed, belted with 
brown leather. The sports 


suit shown with it is one of 


the striking black and white 
plaids in woolen fabrics 


Crépe alpaca is the newest! 
of the alpaca weaves. The 
Berthe frock is made of 
black crépe alpaca with a 
thistle embroidered on the 
right hip, a plaid sash, 
and pipings of the plaid 
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BERTHE 


BERTHE 


The Parisienne is showing 
much interest in frocks of 
printed :crépe, like the one 
above, of brightly colored 
crépe edged with dark blue 
alpaca and worn with a 
long, loose coat of alpaca 


One of the smartest of black 
satin frocks worn in Paris 
was the one at left, plaited 
on the left side in front, 
on the right in back. A 
black suéde belt and tulle and 
lace collar are smart touches 


White is coming into new 
prominence this season. 
This evening frock (right) 
was made of. lustrous 
white satin with the top 
tier of the skirt forming 
drapery at the side 


Demurely simple yet most 
intriguing is the Premel 
frock of dark blue rep 
combined with crépe 
printed in red, black, 
white and blue. The collar 
is particularly noteworthy 
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Evening Frocks of White Satin, 
Lace, or DS Ot fatten) WE BTL 
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GEORGETTE 


Paul Caret shows one of the printed crépe frocks 
so much in vogue; Anna, a plaid crépe frock with 
coat of dark blue rep. The plaitings of the 
frock are pulled through slits in the coat. 
The Berthe sports frock is of mixed tweed 





PAUL CARET 


ANNA | 
(JEANNE HALLEE) 


BERTHE 
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Satin and lace are both 
favorites of the new mode, 
and Georgette used both 
in this evening frock of 
white satin and silver lace 
draped over an wunder- 
skirt edged with the lace 


The simple severity of the 
black rep frock below is 
lightened by bands of pur- 
ple and blue rep bordered 
with gold thread, and 
collar and cuffs of crisp 
white organdy over blue 
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This exquisite bridal gown 
as rich in all the traditions 
of a wedding. Of white 
satin, trimmed with bands 
of silver and pearl em- 
broidery, it has a medieval 
feeling which is enhanced by 
the classic bouquet of lilies 
and veil of tulle. Above, an 
all-lace veil drawn closely 
about the forehead. Gown 
and veils from Bonwit Teller 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY IRA HILL 


Bridal [radius Embodied 


in the Picture sgue 


At the left another view of the bride, showing the cabochon of 
pearls and silver which draws the embroidered bands together 
at the front of the gown. There is no train except the tulle 
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A bridesmaid’s frock (above) 
of orchid chiffon trimmed with 
flounces of fancy black foot- 


ing and three rows of narrow — 


_ tinsel ribbon in blue, lavender, 
and rose. From Bonwit Teller 





A simple veil of tulle and orange 
blossoms is more becoming to many 
brides than the heavier one of lace. 
It may be drawn tight or worn as a 
fitffy halo. From Bonwit Teller 


A charming frock for a flower-girl, 
of turquoise blue georgette crépe 
over pink chiffon, with ribbon-work 
embroidery forming garlands down 
the front. From Best & Company 


Another more practical dress for 
a little girl is of pink crépe de 
Chine wiih accordion platted ruf- 
fle and blocks of hand-hemstitch- 
ing. Also from Best & Company 
























For the maid of honor Best > 
Company show ihis charming 
while taffeta frock with scallops 
of various pastel shades and a 


rose tulle scarf. 
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Small taffeta 


touch: 
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Are Many Sug gestionum 


. | y) Sports Clothes for 


HE bride, as usual, occupies the 
center of the stage at this time 
of year, and the shop windows 
are full of charming things for her to 
wear. Next to her needs in importance. 
come the sports clothes which at this — 
season burst into full bloom as far as 
cut, coloring, and other characteristics 
go. On this page are some very satis- 
factory models all showing the new 
touches of masculine tailoring, the 
chemisier shirt front, the little tab, 
the vest and collar. The blue English 
broadcloth frock embodies perhaps 
more of these details than the others, 
but the white flannel suit is perfect in 
its combination of feminine charm and 
masculine detail, especially when worn 
with the handkerchief linen and piqué 
. blouse shown in the picture. The skirt 
that never comes out of plait will bea 
boon to the appreciative woman, for 
what a joy it is to know that dampness _ 




























Left above, brushed vicuna sweater in 
Oxford gray, tan, and powder blue. $7.95 
Plaited dropstitch jersey skirt does not 
come out of plait. All colors, $22.50 


Al the right above, swt of while wool 
bouclette, with collar, cuffs, and band 
around sweater of conirasling stitch. 34 
ic 35, $29.50 Also in green and tan 





Above, an excellent flannel suit,in green, 
gray, and pewder blue. t4 to 20, $29.50 
Blouse with piqué vest frent, $6.05 
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Sports coat, left, of homespun, with 
bands of varieus colors. 34 to 44, 
$59.50 Hat with tailored bow, $12.75 








English broadcloth sports dress at the 
lefl, in blue with gray tie; mannishly 
tailored. Sizes 14 to 20, price $29.50 







Right, two-piece flannel sports dress. 
Al! colers, 14 to 20, $39.50 While 
crépe de Chine dress, 14 to 20, $28.50 






TORK SHOPS 


for the 


the Outdoor Girl 


_ and wear can have no effect! Ten 
days must be allowed when ordering it. 
The checked coat is reversible, being 
made of two thicknesses of the mate- 
rial, but it is smarter to wear it with 
the pockets on the inside. One may 
take one’s choice between the flannel 
and the silk sports frocks. To tell 
the truth, both are necessary, for they 
are to be worn in different temper- 
atures. The blue twill walking dress 
which we suggest for the trousseau has 
many clever touches. The scarf is 
delightfully characteristic in red with 
silver braid, but if one prefers, it may 
be had in a more conventional old 
blue and silver braid. In either case 
the frock is decidedly smart. There 
is a new shade in evening hosiery 
known as mauve. The silky gloss 
combined with this soft violet shade 
causes it to take the tone of almost 
any color with which it is worn. 





Troussean and 





The blue twill frock above has vest, 
cuffs, and the new scarf of red or old 
blue with silver stripes. 14 to 20, $48 


The floral chiffon frock at left is charm- 
ing fer the summer dance. In rose, yel- 
low, or gray, sizes 14 to 20, price $48 


Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
will buy for you any of the charming and 
practical frocks on these pages if you 
will send them a check cr money-order 
with full information, stating article de- 
sired, size, and color. Your purchases 
will be promptly mailed to any address 








The georgette crépe afternoon frock above 
boasts the very small plaits and short 
sleeves that are being worn for summer in 
Paris. Tan and green, 14 to 20, $38 


Below, a cape of flat crépe which may 
be worn for afternoon or evening. Cel- 
lar of excellent quality Viatka squirrel 
Tan, white, and black, priced at $85 


it a baliste nightgown 
with real filet lace and hand 
embroidery forming stratght 
neck-line; sizes 34 lo 44, $4.05 








A youthful nightgown is the one 


below of sheer voile and embroidery 
in pastel silk. In blue, pink, 
maize, and mauve, 36 to 42, $2.05 


The New York Shops Display Lingerie of Divers 
Materials and Uaried Trimmings 





Above, another charming nighigown of 
batiste and real filet with pointed neck 
for thosewho prefer it. Sizes 341044, $2.95 


Right, a costume slip of crépe de Chine 
filetlace, and embroidery. Comes in pink, 
peach, orchid, and white, 34 lo 44, $11.50 











These articles may be purchased through 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service. Just 
send check and _ state article desired 


At the left an envelope chemise of voile 
lo match nightgown in the circle. Comes 


in the same lovely colors. 36 to 44, $1.95 


An elaborately embroidered set of drawers 


and chemise made of batiste with bands of 
jilet. Vest, $6.75; drawers, $8.95. 34 to 44 








The ¢ 


hemise at the lefl is of batiste and 


embroidery to match nightgown tn center 
above. It comes in sizes 34 to 44, $3.75 


Below 
Chine 
colors 


', an envelope chemise of crépe de 
, filet lace, and embroidery. Same « 
as slip, 34 to 4g songs 








White crépe de Chine frock, trimmed with scal- 
loped folds of the material, sizes 14 to 20, $35. 
Ti can be specially ordered in colors, blue, beige, 
or green, allowing about a week to fill orders 


IMPLICITY should mark the dress 
for graduation, but the Class Day 
and Promenade frocks may be more 

elaborate. Moreover, while the graduation 
frock is invariably white, the others may be 
in the bright colorings so much used at 
present. The three frocks shown above 
were selected for graduation, and are 
charming in their simplicity. The front 
and back view of a dress to make are shown 
at the bottom of the page. This could be 
made of a soft crépe de Chine or Georgette 
crépe, or with the bodice of an embroidered 
material and the flounces of plain fabric, 
all in white, or one color. 

A short time ago, I gave you a few sug- 
gestions about dressing from the inside out, 
stressing the fact that endless adjustment 
of the outer clothes is not only unattractive 
but unnecessary. Elastic shoulder-straps 
on your brassiére, that do not slip, with 
other necessary straps adjusted in line and 
carefully fastened together, will give a 
well-groomed look that is essential when 
wearing transparent frocks. 

When it is necessary to give the shoul- 
ders so much attention, isn’t it a relief that 
the underneath waist-line needs so little 
care? Although most of the light, fluffy 
dresses have sashes or girdles of some sort, 


ona > 


frocks are usually flat in both the front and 


the back, and the belt or girdle is loosely 





Frocks for Graduation Day to 


Fiz Every Gir/ 
By Hoith May Gardner 


The back and front of a charming dress to make 
are shown below. Pattern with directions for 
making, in sizes 14 to 20, may be ordered from 
Good Housekeeping Pattern Service for 60¢ 








Dress at center above, of white crépe de 
Chine trimmed with Irish crochet, 14 to 20, 
$29.50. Fine voile, Valenciennes lace and 
drawn-work make the dress above, $19.75 


fitted.. A costume slip, with straight front 
and back, worn with the dress, is always 
in place no matter where the waist-line of 
the frock may fall, and helps keep the flat, 
slim effect of the frock. 

In selecting a dress, whether to buy or to 
make, consider first of all, not only what 
design is suited to you, but what material 
is suitable for the design. The very soft 
materials look best ruffled or trimmed with 
plaiting, while the crépes look well in more 
tailored designs. The girl who is not slim 
and can not wear ruffled, frilly frocks, will 
be wise if she selects one of the crépe frocks 
above, with their slenderizing lines. 

When crépe de Chine is used for the 
graduation frock, the total expense is for 
material and trimming, as it needs no 
lining. A Georgette crépe frock, however, 
needs a slip of the same material to give it 
that cloudy softness that is its charm. If 
you make a frock of Georgette crépe and 
you do any machine stitching, be sure to 
baste the material on paper before stitch- 
ing, then cut and remove the basting 
threads to avoid plucking the material, and 
tear away the paper. This will insure a 
smooth, easily-stitched seam. 

To purchase the dresses shown at the 
top of the page, just send check or money 
order, stating size and color of dress desired, 
to Good Housekeeping Shopping Service. 
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The Dix Make dress 
above, of fine qualily 
tissue gingham, with 


collar and cuffs of 


organdy, comes in 
blue, green, brown, 
helio, orange, or 
black stripe, 36 to 
46, for about $7.50 


A dress that will fit 
into many a sumiiccr 
hour is the L’ Aiglon 


model at right, of 


jine voile, hand- 
drawn and land- 
made. In rose, 
maize, helio, or 
blue; sises 16 to 
46, about $10.50 


S. E. B. frock (cen- 
ler) of dolled voile, 
with collar and pip- 
ing of organdy, 
lrimmed with Val- 
enciennes lace, in 
Wavy, black, TOS, 
orchid, green, or 
copen, sizes 34 lo 
46, about $6.95 
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Noi many years ago, women who wanted 
attractive, smart wash dresses had to 
make them themselves. So it was with 
children’s clothes—only by having them 
made especially for her could the mother 
be sure of dainty materials and hand 
stitchery. With the spread of the trade- 
mark this has been changed, until today 
attractive frocks and children’s clothes, 
often hand-made or hand-embroidered, 
may be purchased under well-known 
trade-marks. Ask your shops for the 
trade-marks illustrated here, or if you 
can not find them, write us for the name 


of a dealer in your locality (stating | 


the name of the town in which you 
usually shop) who does carry them 
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Sacson dress. (above) 


of hand-drawntinen, 


comes in white; helio, 
gold, coral; . green, — 
orange, powder blate, 
silver gray, cr tan, 


with white collar and” 


cuffs, and: in sises 


16 lo 45,for about $6 = 
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Fine French voile 


and hand stitchery 
are combined ij-the 
QOucen Make. dress 
(left): The tucked 


+ 
~ 
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while frill is sure to 


bebecoming. Inrose, 
peach, white, orchid, 
co pen, or green, sizes 
36 10° 45; about $ro 


<5 


These very models, ha 
or others bearing the 


same trade-marks, 
may be found in 
vour local shops. 
Just ask for them by 
name and select ihat 
which best suits you 
and the purpose for 
which it is intended 








Clothes for the Younger Generation are a Yart 


CARSOLGRRY 


of 


The National Fashion Service 


Dainty meaierials and hand-work are both 
found in the Brohman frock above, of white 
dimity, that is entirely hand-made except for 
the seams. It comes in sizes 2 to 6 years, 
white embroidered in blue, for about $2.20 


The-tiny girl with balloon (above) is dressed 
in a Brohman frock of fine white batiste that is 
entirely hand-made and smocked with delicate 
blue and pink silk. In infant’s sizes and up to 
2 years it may be purchased for about $2.20 


An excellent middy for summer sports is_the 
Fack Tar model (below) of English broadcloth, 
ihat is light in weight, well-made, and _fits 
snugly at the hips. It comes in tan or white, 


sizes 4 to 20, 34 to 42, for about $2.75 








The smartest of lines are seen in the gingham 
La Mode frock above. The bands, collar, and 
cuffs are of plain gingham. It may be had in 
brown, lavender, blue, black and white, pink, 
or green checks, sizes 16 to 46, for about $6 


If you can not find these models in your local 
shops, or others manufactured under the same 
trade-marks and guaranty, write Good House- 
keeping National Fashion Service for the name of 
a dealer in your locality who does carry them 


The Jack Tar suit above is made of standard 
jeans and boasts a striped belt with adjustable 
buckle that will be a joy to the small boy. In 
all white, or white with cadet blue, navy, or 
red trimming, sizes 2 to 8 years, about $3 


The play frock (above), with bloomers, is a 
Brohman dress made of chambrello in rose, 
copen, or maize, with white lawn collar and 
cuffs. It is hand-smocked and hand-made, 
except for the seams. Sizes 2 to 6, about $3.50 


Girls from 7 to 14 will find the Miss Quality 
dress below just what they want for special 
occasions. It is made of fine voile, smocked, 
and comes in white, orchid, green, coral, 


light blue, maize, or rose, for about $5.95 
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Directions for making the jacket (above) of 
two squares of silk, and the flower orna- 
ments, come in Pamphlet No. 3901, 25¢ 


Ttalian embroidery and hemstitching make 
the towel, or scarf, below. Directions come 
with Hot-Iron Paliern No. 3903, 
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Scarf with Chinese scene (above) is one 
piece of a breakfast set cross-stitched 
in blue. Directions for sizes and 
designs in Pamphlet No. 3902, 25¢ 


Luncheon Set, center, cross-stitched 
in a Japanese design, is described in 
Pamphlet No. 3902, 25¢, which also 
contains directions for breakfast set 


The effective ship design on the dark 
blue bath mat (right) is cross-stitched 
in heavy white cotton. Pattern and di- 
pone, % Pamphlet No. 3901, 25¢ 


NEEDLEWORK, 





THE 
BRID€’S 


For the Trousseau or 


The New Home 


By Anne rows 








Paper pattern for step-in chemise (above) 
im sizes 34 to 40, 30c, may be ordered 
from Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 


Pamphlet No. 3901 carries directions for 
jacket, slipper case (left), embroidery on 
chemise, and bath mat (center below) for 25¢ 
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Crocheted towel edgings and a kitchen 
towel are shown above. Directions for 
them and the Italian towel come 
with Hot-Iron Pattern No. 3903, 25¢ 


Pamphlet No. 30904, 25¢, carries 
plates of fringes, tassels and small 
edgings, Hot-Iron Pattern No. 3900, 
roc, 2 alphabets and monogram set 


A set of all the embroidery patterns 
mentioned here will be sent for $1. 
Single patterns, 25c each. Send — 
check or money-order to Anne Orr 





\ 


Miss Baldt, who is embodying modern 
dressmaking methods in this series, is 
Assistant Professor of Household Arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





Patterns may be purchased in sizes 34 to 
40 at 60c for the frock, and 30c for the two 
cape patterns. To order, send stamps 
to Good Housekeeping Patlern Service 
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cA Smart Street Costume with 


HIS month’s lesson presents not 
only a charming costume for the 
warm, spring days, but one that 

admits of a choice of two types of cape. 
One is merely a shoulder cape, which, when 
worn, becomes a part of the design of the 
dress. If one prefers a bit of grace and 
warmth at the same time, they may be 
found in the larger cape, which falls in 
graceful lines, revealing the vest and front 
of the dress. Either cape may be attached 
to the dress, if desired, by means of two 
buttons and buttonholes on each shoulder, 
thus making a detachable cape, entirely 
separate from the frock itself, or giving a 
complete costume when worn with it. 

There is a choice of several materials of 
which to make the costume, and also a 
number of ways to add interest to the 
design through the medium of the vest, 
the panel on skirt, the girdle decoration and 
the lining of the cape. The design is one 
suitable alike for a street or sports dress, 
according to the material chosen. If a 
degree of warmth is desired, the new 
materials are charmeen, covert charmeen, 
and Juina cloth for street wear, or flannel 
for sports wear. 

Should warmth not be particularly de- 
sired, satin or heavy crépe would be an 
excellent material for street wear, or 
alpaca, the new material of artificial and 
real silk, might be used. This is of high 
luster, and very light in weight. For real 
summer wear, the design would also be 
appropriate for a linen frock. 


Preparation of Material 


Woolen materials should be shrunk before 
making them up. These directions may 
be followed for shrinking: dip a sheet in 
water, until thoroughly wet; wring it out 
as dry as possible and open out on a table. 
Lay the material (keeping it folded through 
the center) on the sheet and roll up care- 
fully. Let stand two hours and then press 
the material on the wrong side until dry, 
using not too hot an iron. 

The panel and vest may be of tucked, 
braided or striped material; the girdle 
decoration, an ornament or buckle, as 
shown in the sketch of the dress. These 
may be found in the stores of today, or 


Long or Short Cape 


By Laura I. Baldt, A. M. 


may be made of cord covered with the 
material of the dress, as shown in Fig. 4 
of the detail sketches. The lining of the 
cape may be of a contrasting color, and 
either plain or figured material. 

There are twelve pieces in the pattern: 
for the dress—front, back, sleeve, vest, cuff, 
girdle, and panel; for the large cape—front, 
back, and collar; for the small shoulder 





cape—back (only) and collar. Pin all the 
parts of the paper pattern together, and 
try it on before buying the material, so 
that sufficient allowance may be made if a 
longer skirt or cape is preferred. 

Place the pattern on the material, ac- 
cording to directions given with it. If the 
material has a napped surface, place the 
pieces of the pattern so the nap will run 
all one way of the garment. In cutting 
the front of the dress, be careful to place 
pattern so the opening will be on the left 
side. Cut the left-hand side of the front 
only to the center line, as indicated on the 
pattern. Be careful to place the center of 
the vest and the front edge of the panel so 
that the tucks run crosswise, and the cen- 
ter of the cuffs and collar so the tucks run 
up and down. In tucking the material for 
the collar and cuffs, the tucks must be placed 
lengthwise of the material, and for the 
vest and panel, crosswise of the material. 
Striped material would require the same 
placing of the pattern. Be sure to place 
the front edge of the front of large cape on 
a lengthwise thread of the goods. 

Allow a little more material on the seams 
than the pattern indicates, so there will be 
sufficient to finish the seams, or make any 
necessary alterations, especially if satin or 
alpaca is used, as these fray very badly. 
An inch and a quarter seam is not too much 
on the shoulder, under-arm and cape seams, 
for fitting and finishing. Cut trial collar 
and cuffs of cambric, instead of the ma- 
terial, for fitting. Baste all seams very 
carefully. Place vest and panel in posi- 
tion before fitting. Having the vest in 
place will prevent the material in the front 
from stretching. 


Fitting the Dress 

Slip the dress on the figure, and note the 
direction of all seam lines, length of shoul- 
der, height of vest and length and width 
of sleeve. Remember in fitting to keep 
the garment easy, so as to allow for free- 
dom of movement. If the garment is teo 
full across the bust, take in the underarm 
seam; shorten sleeve at the wrist 2nd top, 
if necessary, but indicate the amount first, 
by a tuck in the lower and upper part of 
thesleeve. Trim (Continued on page 238) 


As the Story Began 


[Ts is no use for 
any man to plan his 
life and say it shall 

be so even unto the end. I, 

David Fontenay, have proved 

that in my own person. I 

had loved, and I had mar- 

ried, and death had left 
me alone. That perfect 
episode over, I devoted my- 
self to my work—I am a por- 
trait painter of some note 
and a member of the Acad- 
emy—and gathered a cer- 

tain philosophy and even a 

fair amount of contentment 

in my peaceful life in my 
villa on the Esterel when 
misfortune came to me. 

I fell in love, and with one 
of my subjects, a thing which 
no portrait painter should 
ever do—the Princess Nadia 
Ramiroff, a Russian refugee 
left widowed and penniiess 
by the great war. As if that 
had not brought enough con- 
fusion into my middle-aged 
life, my nephew descended % 
upon me, a barbarian from a 
desolate ranch in Australia, 
who was bequeathed to me 
by my sister Dorcas, on her 
deathbed, that I might edu- 
cate him in the ways of the 
world and teach him some- 
thing about spending his 
prodigious fortune. 

The task appalled me. I 
wired for Dorothea, the 
daughter of my dead wife, 
whom I love quite as dearly 
as if she were a child of my 
own. She enthusiastically 
undertook the task of edu- 
cating Amos, and I washed 
my hands of him until I 
found to my utmost horror 
that he had fallen in love 
with no less a person than 
Nadia herself. 

His uncouth, even brutal 
frankness conquered her reti- 
cence, and she confided to 
him what no one else had 
guessed—that she was being 
blackmailed by a shady 
South American adventurer, 
Ramon Garcia, on account 
of some letters she had 
written him the year before. 

With Amos, to hear was to 
act. He simply went to 
Garcia’s hotel, tied him up with a piece 
of rope, seized a package of letters from 
an open dispatch box on the table, and 
left, promising him a more than human 
beating if he did not leave at once and 
never bother the Princess again. 

Amos came to me with the letters, which, 
of course, were not the letters he wanted. 
They were written in Spanish, and signed 
“Luisa.” I had visions of courts and dun- 
geons for Amos, so I got him out of town at 
once, Garcia, Ifoundon inquiry, had already 
left. But what was most mystifying was 
that ee herself had disappeared. For 





Amos crossed to her chair and looked down at her. 
you laugh at me, Dorothea?” 
flushed. ‘Because you’re so stupendously solemn.’’ Amos swerved 
aside after the manner of a wounded animal. It was pathetic 


“Why should 





She leaned back, her cheeks 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


a year I had no intelligence of her, of any 
sort. 

Garcia was scarcely less invisible, but 
we met him by chance in a picture gallery 
looking at my portrait of Nadia. Amos 
started in pursuit, but was hopelessly out- 
distanced, and we afterward found that 
Garcia had left town precipitately. Under 
pretext of pursuit, I sent Amos to South 
America, under the conduct of a tutor 
Bendyke Hamilton, a cultured and adven- 
turous gentleman beggared by the war. At 
intervals I heard from him—always just 
one jump behind the fleeing Ramon Garcia. 


The Coming 


Finally, in the midst of my loneliness, 
Nadia reappeared as mysteriously as she 
had vanished. I welcomed her with open 
arms, and triumphantly took her home to 
luncheon with me. After luncheon, in- 
evitably, I proposed to her, and she, in 
her dismay, told me the real truth, which 
no one had known until then. She was 
the wife of Ramon Garcia; had married 
him under threat of blackmail, to save her 
aunt and uncle, who, when menaced by a 
tremendous gambling debt, had fleeced 
him out of the price of a real pearl neck- 
lace and given him the paste imitation, 


Whenever you read a book by WILLIAM J, LOCKE, 


you know in advance that you will find in it a great lover. 


Here are two—the cave-man 
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and the artist. 
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Chapter XVI 


- HAT I have to tell you now,” 
after an interval Nadia said, ‘‘is 
perhaps still more strange.” 

“You married Garcia. Could 
anything be more strange than that?” 

“Yes, my friend. You shall hear.’ 

She went to Paris. Garcia, on the 
pretext of business connected with his 
Ecuadorian estates, to London. Paren- 
thetically, I may state that his desire for 
the publicity of their marriage was no 
stronger than hers. She made the neces- 


sary arrangements with the mairie of the 
arrondissement in which her hotel was 
situated and, without too great strain of 
patience, awaited his arrival. 

In the meantime one morning there 
came a check drawn by her aunt, the 
Marchesa, on the Crédit Lyonnais, payable 
to Ramon Garcia, for the amount of the 
difference between pearls and debt which 
Ramon had paid to the Marchesa. The 
poor lady had sold heaven knows what in 
order to raise the considerablesum. I have 
no doubt that the Marchese, when he came 
to know of it, would have beaten her had 


Will the best man win? 


she not been twice his weight 
and stature. ‘This, however, 
is but conjecture. Her letter 
bade Nadia give the check to 
Ramon Garcia with what ex- 
cuses she could frame. Nadia 
wept tears of relief and joy, 
under the wild impulse of 
which she wrote at fervent 
length to her betrothed ad- 
mitting her knowledge of the 
abominable trick, begging him 
to have mercy on her uncle for 
a sudden act of despair, and to 
return the pearls on the as- 
surance that the original gam- 
bling debt would eventually be 
paid. Of course, you will say 
it was an idiotic thing to do, 
but women with their world 
upside down have been known 
to do things far more lunatic. 
Consider the immense revul- 
sion of feeling. Whatever 
might be the moral code 
of the Marchese, at any rate 
the Marchesa, her only living 
blood relation, of birth as im- 
perial as hers, had freed her- 
self, to the utmost of her 
power, from participation in 
the fraud. 

Ramon acknowledged the 
check in lover-like terms. It 
was unexpected, but at least 
his due. For love of her he had 
been willing to sacrifice the 
money. There was still, how- 
ever,the original gambling debt 
to be paid, for which he held 
as guaranty the false pearls 
and the Lautier receipt. These, 
he reassured her, would be put 
into her hands on her wedding 
day. Again she wrote a com- 
promising appeal to his gen- 
erosity, to which she received 
a playful answer. She had no 
doubt of the man’s integrity. 
In a few days the honor of her 
family would be secure again. 
Also, as I have said before, her 
precarious future. Further- 
more, there was the glamour 
of the handsome male. 

It was to be a civil marriage, 
first of all, like all marriages 
in France, for French law takes 
no count of religious cere- 
mony. Afterward, when the 
time should come for public 
display, there should be the 
grand marriage in the Russian 
church, with all the grand dukes and 
grand duchesses available in attendance. 

On the night before the marriage they 
dined together at the Café de Paris. When 
he chose, Ramon Garcia could be a most 
charming and entertaining companion. His 
attitude as next day’s husband was 
impeccable. The dinner was exquisitely 
chosen, cooked, and served, and my little 
princess, like all Russian women of the old 
aristocracy, loved the good food to which 
she had been born and trained. The cham- 
pagne bubbles melted deliciously on her 
palate. The golden Upbolsteted room 
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hummed with the talk of happy people. 
And Nadia, the horrible weight lifted from 
her conscience, was happy, too. 

How can I know what he said to her, and 
by what means he kept her attuned to 
laughter in the gay environment? I can 
only interpret to you the impression made 
on me by her eager narrative. 

Suddenly she became aware of a man 
standing in front of her table, tall, swarthy, 
smiling, and waving away, with an Im- 
patient gesture, the attendant waiting near 
with hat and coat. 

“Princess! How delightful to see you!” 

She stretched a happy hand across the 
table. “Monsieur Alvarez! But it is old 
times—Petrograd—” 

“And now I am appointed minister in 
Brussels. I am passing through Paris on 
my way from Rio de Janeiro. Ah, quelle 
bonne chance!” 

“We must meet and talk of the old times 
when you came to the palace.”’ 

“Won Dieu! What has happened since 
then? Where are you staying, Altesse, 
that, with your permission, I can present 
to you my homage?” 

She named her hotel, but blushing, 
“T leave tomorrow afternoon.” ‘Then she 
caid hurriedly: ‘“‘May I present my 
friend, Sefior Garcia. Senhor Alvarez was 
cecretary of the Brazilian legation at 
Petrograd when I was a girl.” 

The two men bowed formally, and it 
seemed to Nadia an unconscionable time 
before they took their eyes off each other. 
And somehow the upward twisted mus- 
tache of the Brazilian seemed to stiffen 
like porcupine quills. But he turned to her 
with a smile and kissed her hand. 

“Aurevoir, Princess. ‘Tomorrow you are 
at the Hotel Miramare, and I am at the 
Ritz, and after tomorrow at the legation 
in Brussels. It will, be.a tragedy for me if, 
sometime soon, we do not meet again.” 

“He’s a dear,” said Nadia when he had 
gone. “He knew me as a child and was 
present at my wedding.” 

“All the same, he’s a Brazilian, and 
Brazilians think themselves les petits bons 
dieux of South America.” 

She opened wide eyes. 
angry?” 

“Tam a Spaniard, and he is a Portuguese. 
I hate Portuguese.” 

She laughed. To her surprise she saw 
him, an abstemious man, fill his glass and 
drink it off at once. At her glance he 
laughed somewhat boisterously. 

“Tt is not every night that one bids fare- 
well to the life of a bachelor, and not every 
day that one marries the most beautiful 
woman in the world.” 


“Vou are not 


IS temporary il-humor vanished. 

When the center of the restaurant was 
cleared, they danced twice or thrice to- 
gether. Perhaps it was the perfection of 
his rhythm that had originally attracted 
her toward the man. In her defense I 
must grant him some qualities. A while 
later he escorted her to the Hotel Miramare 
in the private car which he had hired, and, 
after gallant adieux, drove off. 

“And in my hotel bedroom,” said Nadia, 
“T felt very lonely, and all the effervescence 
of the evening died—and I was so de- 
pressed that I did not sleep all night. I 
tried to tell myself that happiness lay 
before me, but I could not be certain. I 
did not like the mere civil ceremony, and 





The Coming of Amos 


I could not fix the reasons for postponing 
the religious marriage. When I rose in the 
morning I was a faded little ghost, and you 
would not at all have wanted to paint 
me.” 

Then things seem to have happened 
fairly quickly. She had just finished 
dressing when a petit-blew—a letter sent by 
pneumatic post—was delivered. It was 
from Alvarez. He deplored the urgency of 
business that prevented him-from calling 
before his departure for Brussels. The lit- 
tle line had a further purpose, he explained, 
in that it was to urge her to be prudent in 
her relations with Sefor Garcia, whose 
acquaintance the best society in South 
America did not consider desirable. One 
so young and beautiful as herself must 
pardon the old and devoted friend. 

She strove to think of the. missive’s 
significance, but it was too late. Her room 
telephone rang. It was Ramon down- 
stairs awaiting her. 

Of the marriage in the bleak marriage 
hall of the mairie she remembered little. 
It was a ceremony as unimpressive as that 
of registering a death. The functionary’s 
conventional words of congratulation 
sounded dull in her ears. 





1b went out of the building into the 

damp street, fear and depression heavy 

on her heart. A melancholy drizzle fell 

tiredly from a leaden sky. The hired - 
chauffeur, across the pavement, dozed by 

his wheel. Ramon awakened him with a 

call and opened the car door for Nadia. 

But before he could step in himself, a pair 

of decently dressed men, with courteously 

uplifted hats, demanded his attention. 

“Pardon, monsieur—” 

“Tf you’re reporters, I have nothing to 
do with you,” cried Ramon. 

“We are not of the press, monsietr,”’ one 
of them explained in a low voice. ‘‘We are 
agents of the police, and we must ask you 
to accompany us.” 

The uninterested chauffeur cranked up a 
sulky engine. As Ramon began to protest 
indignantly, the agent raised an arresting 
hand. . 

“At least, monsieur, follow our example 
of perfect discretion.” 

Said Ramon: “I am an innocent man. 
It is monstrous. I have just married this 
lady.” 

“Madame,” said the agent, crossing to 
the car, ‘‘I regret infinitely having to cause 
you this unpleasantness. But it is, un- 
fortunately, a formality which must be 
observed. Monsieur, I hope, will be re- 
turned to you within an hour.” 

She stared wide of him at her husband, 
who stood a foot.or two away, white and 
nervous. 

“Ramon, what does this mean?” 

“Heaven knows,” said he. “These fools 
have mistaken me for somebody else.” 

The engine of the car set going, the 
chauffeur climbed into his seat. 

“We have a taxi waiting, monsieur,” 
said the agent. 

Ramon shrugged his shoulders and went 
off with the men. Receiving no orders, 
the chauffeur again descended and put his 
head through the open door. 

‘Where to, madame?” 

“T don’t know, I don’t know,” 
Nadia. 

“Back to the hotel?” 

“Yes, to the hotel.” 


said 


So back she went in forlorn agony. On 
her dressing-table she found lying open the 
note she had received from Alvarez— 
‘whose acquaintance the best society in 
South America did not consider desir- 
able.” Had delicacy of warning ever been 
so futile? She sat on her bed and re- 
garded the half-packed trunks on the floor. 

She sat on the bed, benumbed, unable to 
reason. The hours passed. The telephone 
whirred suddenly. It was Alvarez below. 
Yes, let him be shown up. Ina few minutes 
he entered. 

“If I had known, even suspected, I 
should have been more frank. But what 
could I do? I was at our legation here 
in Paris when I was rung up by the police. _- 
The gentleman against whom I had been 
informing them had been arrested on com- 
ing from the mairie, where he had been 
married to a certafh Madame Nadia 
Ramiroff. My presence was urgently re- 
quested. So I planted them all there— 
and came here, where, thank God, I’ve 
found you.” 

Such was the burden of his distressful 
speech. Her courage returned now that 
she faced the concrete. 

“You gave information to the police? 
On what grounds?” § 

“He is a Bolivian—” 

“No. From Ecuador.” 

“From Bolivia. His name is Antonio 
Perez. I knew him well in Rio de Janeiro. 
Too well. He conducted himself badly 
toward a friend of mine, a lady, and ran off 
with a couple of hundred thousand dollars 
of her money. For that he was condemned, 
by default, to prison by our Brazilian 
courts. Between France and Brazil there 
are extradition laws.” & i 

“Are you sure that you recognized 
Antonio Perez?” she asked. : Pe 

“As sure as I am that he recognized me.” 

And then she remembered the long 
mutual stare of the two men; remembered, 
too, the unwonted gulp of the glassful of | 
liqueur brandy. She sat on the bed again, 


~ 


clasping her head in her hands. It was 
true. Hideously true. What did she 


know of Ramon save the tales that he 
himself had told her? Why, to test them, 
had she not gone to any chancery of 
Ecuador? . 

Alvarez touched her shoulder. ‘‘Prin- 
cess, what can I do to help you?” 
S= raised her agonized face and rested 

her arm on the bed behindher. “You — 
have made a mistake, Senhor Alvarez. 
You will acknowledge it, with apologies, 
when you go to the Commissariat de Police — 
to identify my husband.” ‘ae 

“Tt is difficult,” said he. ‘ 3 

“T know. And it is easy to allow the - 
name of the Princess Ramiroff to be 
dragged through the mire of Europé.” | 

He smiled tenderly and bowed. “Prin- 
cess, I have made the greatest blunder of my 
life. Your husband is an innocent E cua- 
dorian gentleman of the authentic name of 
Ramon Garcia. But aprés? Yourself?” 

“You can leave me to deal with Antonio’ 
Perez,” she said. 

An hour or two later Garcia, claiming 
husband’s privilege, burst into her room 
without previous announcement. His dark ~ 
face was purple with anger. He raved at 
the French police, heaped hideous curses — 
on the head of the imbecile Alvarez, and 
behaved himself (Continued on page 179) 














See could I do with all those old letters? I looked about for something heavy, and all I could 
find was one of the fire-dogs. I tied it to the package and walked along the bridge. When no 
one was looking--plop!-I dropped it into thé river. So it all lies now at the bottom of the Seine” 
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NE of the big thrills of motherhood 
comes with the success of our 
children, which seems to com- 
pensate us for our own disap- 

pointments, mistakes, or failures. 

Only a few weeks ago I attended the 
anniversary ceremonies of a business insti- 
tution whose phenomenal growth had been 
directed by a woman still in her early for- 
ties. When I congratulated the mother of 
this executive on her daughter’s brilliant 
achievements she looked at me through 
happy tears and replied: 

“Being a mother, you will understand! 
This is the biggest day of my life since 
Mary’s birth, and it repays me for every 
bit of self-denial and patience I have gone 
through. Mary never was like other girls. 
She was always wanting to design things, 
to change things around in the house, to 
pretend this and that. When her plans 
didn’t work out right, she would go into a 
regular tantrum of disappointment and 
tears. I had a lot of trouble keeping her 
steady, making her finish what she started, 
no matter how discouraged she got. But 
today, seeing this beautiful building, all the 
people who work under her and love her, I 
feel repaid for everything. I am as happy 
as if I had done it myself.” : 

So, you see, the thrill of your daughter’s 
pucerssywil be doubled, trebled, if you can 


No girl ever loses her job without a reason; sometimes the reason is inherent in the girl 


This Article for the Mothers of Business Girls 


Home on a Business Career, Written by a Successful 


recall the part which you actually played 
in her development as a wage-earner, a 
business woman, or a worker in one of the 
arts. 

If your daughter marries and raises a 
family of children, she turns to you natu- 
rally for help in solving domestic problems; 
but if she goes into business, and you have 
had no business experience, you may draw 
into your maternal shell, feeling that you 
can not help her in her wonderful new life 
down-town. She has taken a commercial 
course. She has been selected from many 
applicants for the coveted position. She 
is the recipient of a pay-envelope. She 
need ask no one for money. All this makes 
her more important in her mother’s eyes 
than her circumstances and her experience 
warrant. 

Any clean-cut, intelligent-looking girl 
can secure a job selling goods, filing letters, 
or operating a machine. Corporations like 
the telephone company pay girls while they 
learn. The girl who adds to intelligence 
and a good appearance a knowledge of 
stenography and typewriting can walk into 
a job any Monday morning. But it is a 
different matter to hold the job and to earn 
promotion. 

If you do not believe this, read the adver- 
tisements, “Situations Wanted—Female,” 
in your Sunday paper. What an amazing 


“By Anna Steese 


number of salesgirls and stenographers 
want better jobs at larger salaries! And 
how many more, who seem to have all the 
training and experience for success, are out 
of work! Why? 

Because, fulsome self-praise to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, these workers have 
not made good. In any going concern 
there is always room for efficient workers, 
and promotion for those who give results. 

How can you help your daughter to 
make good? 

First, let us consider the negative side, 
the story of why girls lose their jobs, and 
why they still need the advice and coopera- 
tion of their mothers. I select a few cases 
of girls to whom I have had to give notice: 

There was Esther, one of the best filing 
clerks I have ever known. She had been 
promoted until she was head of the depart- 
ment. The filing cabinets were models of 
efficiency, and she could train a raw recruit 
in a way that commanded our respect. 
But from the day she was made head of the 
filing staff, Esther slipped into the habit 
of ignoring office rules. We had never in- 
stalled a time clock, but a girl seated at a 
desk near the elevators kept a record of 
arrivals and departures. When the office 
manager first called Esther’s attention to 
the fact that she was coming in from five 
to fifteen minutes late each afternoon, she 
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herself; more often it is concerned with her home training and her home atmosphere 


Daughter Make Go Ou 


is a Startling ‘Disclosure of the Influence of the 


Home-maker and a Successful Business Woman 


Richardson 


said the clerk who kept the record must 
have made mistakes. She had often gone 
out later than the other girls and had a 
right to her full hour. However, sundry 
parcels and incautious chat of bargain sales 
betrayed her. 
When she began to report late morning 
_ after morning, I had a serious talk with 
-her. She offered many excuses—belated 
ferry boats, trolleys so crowded that she 
could not get aboard, and illness in her 
family—but not once did she admit per- 
sonal blame. Rather she gave the im- 
pression that she could do her work more 
quickly than the others, so her tardiness 
did not cost the firm anything. When the 
heads of departments, gathered for a staff 
-meeting, were told that unless Esther 
yielded to discipline she would be dismissed, 
they protested as one man. But when 
Esther’s disrespect for rules began to de- 
moralize the girls under her, and the ten- 
dency to tardiness permeated her staff, she 
was dismissed, for the morale of the office. 
Her influence was corroding the whole 
force. 
The girl who wishes to become head of 
a department must appreciate the value of 
time to employer or firm. A little careful 
ing proved that in her last year with 
the company Esther had lost or stolen time 
for which the firm paid her $87.50. Now, 


Esther would not touch a penny of the 
firm’s money, but she did steal their hours 
through laziness and love of shopping. 

I have often wondered whether Esther 
told her mother why she lost the fine posi- 
tion, where her salary had been raised at 
regular intervals and where she was re- 
spected and well treated, or whether she 
blamed it on office jealousies and politics. 

Then there was Gertrude, who was a 
really brilliant worker, resourceful and en- 
thusiastic. She reported on time; but the 
office was a hotbed of gossip about her 
extreme clothes and her romances. Those 
were the days of transparent blouses in 
flesh-colored chiffon. Under the blouses 
Gertrude wore flesh-colored lingerie, and 
the effect was startling. Then office boys 
were eternally bringing her mysterious 
boxes and parcels which usually yielded 
bonbons or corsage bouquets. Young men 
who ought to have been chasing down ad- 
vertising contracts lingered too long at 
Gertrude’s desk. 

Her chief cautioned her and fought 
bravely for her, but the powers decided 
that her effect on the younger girls was de- 
moralizing. Her respectability was never 
questioned, but her example to the office 
force was regarded as a serious matter. 

To me fell the unhappy task of telling 
Gertrude that the office had decided to dis- 
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pense with her services. I did it as tact- 
fully as I could, but Gertrude came right 
back at me. 

If a girl could not wear her pretty blouses 
to the office, where could she wear them? 
At night, toa party? And was it her fault 
that men were crazy about her? She 
didn’t ask them for violets and candy! 

Gertrude never would have lost her job 
if her mother had taught her that business ~ 
and social life should be lived separately; 
that young men should be instructed to 
send their offerings to her home; that a girl 
looks smarter in a business blouse, well 
tailored and well fitted, than in a fabric 
suitable only in a ball-room or in the in- 
timacy of her home. 

The third girl, Jane, lost her job because 
she did not have enough to eat. A ter- 
rible situation in this land of intelligence 
and plenty, the more so as Jane was earn- 
ing thirty dollars a week! There was 
plenty to eat in Jane’s home, always, but 
Jane had a delicate appetite and rejoiced 
in the fashionable silhouette rarely seen 
outside the fashion illustrations. She had 
never eaten breakfast, she explained when 
I talked to her. A glass of orange juice, a 
cup of tea, and a slice of toast—she rarely 
could eat more in the morning. During 
her school days Jane suffered from head- 
aches and lost a (Continued on page 206) 
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The ‘Department of Cookery 
welcomes the opportunity to 
assist housewives with their 
cookery problems. We ask, 
however, that five cents be 
sent for each recipe desired, 
to cover the cost of copying 
and mailing. Address 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 
105 W. 39th St., New York 


ing of spring, when the stimulus of 
cold weather is removed, our flagging 
appetites need the spur of something 
different, more delicate, more dainty. Like 
many other unconsidered but worthy 
truisms, however, it must be stressed 
occasionally that our inventive powers may 
rise to the occasion. Here, as elsewhere, 
we must, at intervals, trouble the waters. 
The heavy soups and rich salads so en- 
joyed during the cold weather must take 
a rest in the spring. Something a bit 
different is gratefully hailed by the family. 
Pimiento Cream is delicate and de- 
lectable. Measure and combine two cup- 
fuls of hot milk, and two cupfuls of veal or 
chicken stock (bouillon cubes may be used 
for the latter). Place in the top of a 
double-boiler and heat well. Meanwhile, 
cream together four tablespoonfuls of 
fat and three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and add two tablespoonfuls of cold milk. 
Blend well and then add gradually to the 
ES in the top of the double-boiler 


I IS a trite remark that with the com- 





There are many simple 
devices attainable for 
lending attractiveness 
to the preparation of 
the salad course as 
illustrated above 


Spring Soups 
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while stirring constantly. Meanwhile, 
measure one-half of a small can of pimien- 
toes and press through a potato-ricer. Add 
one teaspoonful of very finely grated 
onion, a speck of cayenne, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
Tabasco sauce. Mix well and serve very 
hot with a bit of whipped cream on top of 
each serving. Accompany with toast strips 
on which grated cheese has been melted. 
For Golden Soup, scrape, slice, and cook 
eight medium-sized carrots until tender in 
boiling, salted water. Drain, reserving one 
cupful of the stock, and press the carrots 
through a potato-ricer, or a purée strainer. 
Meanwhile, prepare one quart of thin 
white sauce, using one quart of milk, four 
tablespoonfuls of fat, four tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper as a basis. 
Add the carrot purée, the reserved liquor, 
one teaspoonful of scraped onion, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of ginger, a dash of 
cayenne, and more salt, if necessary. Heat 


Florence 


And Spring Salads 


Spring 


well and serve with a sprinkling of finely- 
chopped parsley on each serving. 

Soup of Spring Vegetables is delightful 
for the main course of a luncheon, served 
with ginger bread and whipped cream for 
dessert. Prepare four medium-sized car- 
rots, one Bermuda onion, three stalks of 
celery, half of a small parsnip, and one 
small turnip, and put all through the 
coarse knife of the meat-chopper. Cook 
five minutes in three tablespoonfuls of 
fat. Then add one cupful of strained 
tomato juice, two quarts of water, two 
cloves, half of a bay leaf, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and a dash of cayenne. Cover and let 
simmer two hours. Then add _ three 
tablespoonfuls each of any left-over veg- 
etables such as peas and string-beans. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of minute tapioca and 
cook fifteen minutes, or until the tapioca 
is tender. Serve with crotitons. 

For Mushroom Soup, wash one-fourth 
pound of mushrooms and peel them. 
Reserve three mushrooms. Chop the 





A colé-slaw cutter 


remainder fine, add the skins, 
and simmer for half an hour in ay 
one cupful of bouillon to which 
one teaspoonfulofmincedonion ~~ | 
has been added. Rub all «4 | 
through a purée strainer, ora 
potato-ricer, and add to twocup- 
fuls of milk and one cupful of 
cream which have been heated, 
together in the top of a double- 
boiler. Cream together one ta- 
blespoonful of butter and one 
tablespoonful of flour, add two 
tablespoonfuls of cold milk, 
blend well, and add to the heated milk 
gradually, while stirring constantly. Add 
three-fourths teaspoonful of salt and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Then add 
the reserved mushrooms, which have been 
chopped and cooked until tender in one 
tablespoonful of butter. Whip with an 
egg-beater until creamy, and serve with 
brown crackers.. Whenever mushrooms 
are cooked for various dishes, save the 
skins and hard part of the stems and use 
them stewed and strained as a flavor for 
thin cream soup. 

For New Spinach Soup, rub one cupful 
of chopped and cooked new spinach 


through a potato-ricer or purée strainer. 


Add two cupfuls of strong chicken or veal 
stock, and one pint of thin white sauce. 
Heat well in the top of a dou- 
ble-boiler and pour gradually 
over one beaten egg-yolk 
which has been mixed with 
one-fourth cupful of cream. 
Whip with the egg-beater 
until smooth and creamy. 
Serve with a bit of whipped 
cream on top of each serving 
and accompany with crisped 
bread. 

Luncheon Salad is excellent 
as a main course for a Sunday 
night supper or picnic meal. 
Cut large, very thin slices of 
ham and trim them into trian- 
gular shapes. Rollthe triangles 
incornucopia shapes andfastek 
them in shape with wooden 
toothpicks. Meanwhile, pre- 
pare a vegetable salad of diced 
cooked potatoes, diced beets, 
peas, or bits of tomato, all 
liberally dressed with mayon- 
naise dressing to which horse- 
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facilitates the 
preparation of 
this delicious 
cabbage salad, 
the peanuts and 
olives adding a 
flavor of their own 
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A molded salad served with fresh sliced tomatoes is delectable 


radish has been added in the proportions 
of one teaspoonful of horseradish to each 
cupful of mayonnaise dressing. Fill each 
ham cornucopia with some of the vege- 
table salad and lay on beds of crisp let- 
tuce. Place a spoonful of dressing at the 
side and garnish with olives, cress or 
parsley. Serve with brown bread sand- 
wiches. 

Spring Salad is most tempting. Arrange 
beds of white, crisp lettuce on a shallow 
salad dish and cover with radish roses. 
Make small balls of both yellow and cream 
cheese, and dip one side of the latter in 
finely minced parsley. Meanwhile, hard- 
cook two eggs and rice a border of them 
around the edge. Pour French Dressing 
over all and serve with crisp crackers. 








For Salad Piquante, add one- 
fourth cupful of mashed Roque- 
fort cheese or snappy cheese, or 
grated mild American cheese 
to one-half cupful of highly- 
flavored French Dressing. Add 
a dash of cayenne and one 
hard-cooked egg-yolk  riced. 
Arrange the lettuce nests on 
individual serving plates, place 
a spoonful of diced chicken and 
celery in the center of each, 
and pour the dressing liberally 
over all. Garnish each with a 
ring or two of the hard-cooked egg-white, 
and a strip of pimiento. 

For Salad Mold, scald and skin five 
small tomatoes and slice half of them 
thinly into a salad bowl. Sprinkle the 
tomatoes with two small new onions and 
one green pepper minced fine, and cover 
with half a cucumber peeled and diced. 
Repeat, using the rest of the ingredients. 
Set on the ice to chill. When needed, 
drain off the juice, which can be saved for 
the soup kettle, and invert on a bed of 
lettuce. Surround with a ring of tiny 
whirls of mayonnaise and make a star of 
mayonnaise on, top. 

For Salad of New Cabbage, shred 
about three cupfuls of crisp, white cab- 
bage and mix with two tomatoes diced. 

Add six thinly-sliced pimiento 
olives and one-fourth cupful 
of coarsely-chopped peanuts. 
Mix lightly and moisten with 
one-half cupful of mayonnaise 
dressing. Heap on lettuce 
leaves, garnish with a tomato 
sliced thinly, and top with a 
whirl of mayonnaise dressing. 
For Tomato Piquante Salad, 
arrange a bed of white lettuce 
on a round salad dish. Ar- 
range four tomatoes thickly 
sliced in a ring on the lettuce. 
Cover each tomato with one 
teaspoonful of grated yellow 
cheese and put one teaspoon- 
ful of stiff mayonnaise in the 
middle of each, topped with a 
pimiento olive. Latticed cu- 
'cumbers thoroughly chilled 
and sprinkled with highly 
seasoned French Dressing may 
be heaped in the center of 
this salad. 











All recipes found 
on the Depart- 
ment of Cookery 
pages are tested 
and tasted by ex- 
perts, only level, 


ments being used 


accurate measure- - 





Will you not pass on your 
most cherished recipes? 
We will pay one dollar 
for each recipe accepted 
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Our Readers’ Choice Recipes 


Gach One Has Beem Tesredeae Tasted 


Green Pepper Omelet a l’Italienne 
646 Total Calories 


6 green peppers 


78 Protein Calories 


About ™% cupful milk 

2 eggs ly teaspoontul salt 

¥, cupful grated cheese 1% teaspoonful paprika 
4 tablespoonfuls fat 


Wash the peppers, remove seeds and 
white veins; break into small pieces and 
sauté in the fat until tender. Beat the 
eggs well and add the same amount of 
milk, and the grated cheese, salt, and pa- 
prika. Beat well together and pour over 
the peppers. Let cook over a slow fire until 
all the mixture is cooked through, and the 
omelet is a golden brown on the bottom. 
Run a spatula around and under the 
omelet, make a slight incision with a knife 
through the middle, and foldit over. Turn 
out ona hot platter and serve immediately. 
Mrs. O. E. Wilson, 956 West 50th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Nest Eggs 


roro Total Calories 170 Protein Calories’ 
2 cupfuls mashed pota- 
toes 
5 strips bacon 
1 


5 eggs 
Toothpicks 
4 teaspoonful paprika 
* teaspoonful salt 

Mold five mashed potato balls, flatten 
slightly, and round out the middle. Around 
the outer edge of this roll a long strip of 
bacon, fastening with a toothpick. Drop an 
egg in each mold. Sprinkle slightly with salt 
and paprika. Place in a hot broiling oven. 
Watch carefully, and turn the pan con- 
taining nest, if necessary, so that the bacon 
will be thoroughly done and the eggs nicely 
cooked. Remove and serve on a platter 
garnished with parsley as illustrated above. 


* Helen Potter Stuckey, Exeter, N. H. 


Stuffed Eggs 


1817 Total Calories 289 Protein Calories 
6 hard-cooked eggs 2 cupfuls medium white 


1 can Vienna style sau- sauce 
sages 1cupful buttered 
1 teaspoonful salt crumbs 


1% teaspoonful pepper 1% teaspoonful paprika 
Cut the eggs in halves lengthwise, mash 
the yolks and mix half of them with ground 
sausages, seasoning with salt, pepper, and 
paprika. Refill the whites, and add the 
other half of the egg-yolks to the white 
sauce. Arrange the halved eggs in a bak- 
ing-dish, cover with white sauce, and then 
with crumbs, making two layers of each, if 
necessary. Bake at 375° F. for twenty 
minutes. Garnish with parsley and whole 
sausages. Theodora L. Peet, Wellman, Ia. 


Peasants’ Omelette 


959 Total Calories 205 Protein Calories 
1 tablespoonful flour 1 cupful cold diced po- 
1 cupful milk tatoes 

6 eggs 1 teaspoonful salt 

3 tablespoonfuls fat ¥% teaspoonful pepper 


Melt the fat in a double-boiler, add 
the flour, and when smooth add the milk, 
and half the salt and pepper. When it is 
smooth and creamy, add the potatoes. 
Beat the eggs light, add the remaining salt 
and pepper, and pour into a well-buttered 
frying-pan. It must be cooked slowly, 
occasionally lifting the mixture in the cen- 
ter. As soon as it begins to thicken, spread 
the potatoes over the omelet. When it is 
done, fold it and serve. The potatoes 
should be only slightly moistened with the 
cream sauce. This omelet is often made 
using string-beans or peas instead of the 
potatoes. The vegetable must be hot when 
it is spread on the omelet. 


Mrs. C. W. Merrell. % Rankers Trust Co., 
5 Place Vendome, Paris, France. 


Shirred Eggs 


1020 Total Calories 
1 cupful mashed pota- 


252 Protein Calories 
% cupful minced, 


toes cooked ham 
1% teaspoonful salt 14 teaspoonful pepper 
6 eggs 1 tablespoonful fat 


Blend together the mashed potatoes, 
minced ham, salt, and pepper; add one 


beaten egg and put in bottom of buttered 


baking-dish. Break. the remaining five 
eggs over the potato mixture, being careful 
to keep them equidistant and not to break 
yolks. Dot with fat and dust with salt 
and pepper. Bake in a 375° F. oven until 
eggs are firm. Mrs. L. M. Thornton, Waverly, N. Y. 


Eggs in the Madrid Style 


705 Total Calories 153 Protein Calories 


8 strips bacon 3 medium or 2 large pi- 
1 green pepper mientoes 
1 tablespoonful evapo- 5 eggs 

1 


rated milk teaspoonful chopped 
1 tablespoonful chili onion 

sauce 1 tablespoonful water 
1 teaspoonful salt 1 teaspoonful Worces- 


% teaspoonful pepper tershire sauce 


Fry bacon until crisp, leaving the drip- 
pings in the pan. Add the onions and the 
green pepper cut in thin strips, and sauté 
until partly cooked. Then add the pimien- 
toes cut in half-inch strips; let cook until 
well blended. Then add the eggs beaten 
slightly, to which have been added the chili 
sauce, Worcestershire sauce, and diluted 
milk, salt,and pepper. Stir as for scrambled 
eggs, and cook until egg is firm. Serve on 
hot platter garnished with strips of crisp 
bacon. In case you use very fat bacon, it 
may be necessary to take some of the drip- 
pings out of the pan before adding pepper 
and onions. 

Mrs. R. T. Williams, 3823 Rokeby St., Chicago, Til. 
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Molding ee eee rte ams 


By the Institute’s Approved Method 


HOUGH ice cream and sherbets 
prepared in an ice cream freezer 
are prime favorites at dessert time, 
yet there are frequently occasions 

when one desires to serve a mousse or a 
parfait, or wishes to mold desserts that 
have already been frozen. Then it is that ice 
cream molds such as those illustrated prove 
most useful. There are the melon molds, 
brick molds, and numerous fancy shaped 
molds, all having tightly-fitting covers, any 
one of which may undoubtedly be pur- 
chased in yourlocal house furnishing stores. 
Regardless of the kind of dessert being 
frozen in a mold, the procedure of filling 
and packing it is identical. Ifa previously 
frozen mixture is being molded, it should 
not have been frozen too hard. Rather, it 
should be a firm mush which can be packed 
into the mold with ease. While 
this frozen mixture is being com- 
pleted, have sufficient ice finely 
chopped to bury completely the 
mold being used. Combine the 
chopped ice with the ice cream salt 
in the proportions of three parts 
of ice to one of salt, and arrange it 
in a tub or dish pan 
large enough to hold 
the mold. Set the 
mold in the ice mix- 
ture and chill it well. 
When the frozen mix- 
ture or mixtures is 
ready, remove the 
mold from the ice and 
fill it as follows: 
Place the frozen 
mixture by spoonfuls 
. in the mold, being ex- 
tremely careful to 


pack it in well, particularly if the mold is a 
fancy one, otherwise the cream will not 
unmold in perfect shape. If two or three 
varieties of frozen ice are to be used, 
smooth off the first layer of ice cream, then 
pack in the second layer and fill the mold 
with the third variety. Pack each layer 
tight and push the frozen mixtures well into 
the corners so that there will be no holes. 
Have the molds so well filled that the mix- 
ture will be forced down the sides of the 
mold when the cover is pressed on. Smooth 
the top of the cream and then cover the 
entire surface with a piece of buttered wax 
paper, cut about one inch larger all around 
than the size of the mold, and having the 
buttered side up. Adjust the cover on the 
mold, being sure that it is secured tightly. 
If these directions are carefully followed, 


















In molding frozen mixtures or mousses, 
select only molds that have covers 


Chill and pack in the frozen ice cream 
or mousse mixture, filling tightly 


Lay buttered paper on top of the mold, 
cover it, and then bury in ice and salt 


one need have no fear that salt water 
will enter the cream, even though im- 
mersed in salt water. Remove any excess 
ice cream around the edges, wiping it off 
well. Then place the mold in the ice- 
packed tub in such a way that there is a 
layer of ice and salt under the mold and 
around it and the top completely buried. 
Allow the mold to stand undisturbed for 
fourorfive hours, depending upon the recipe 
used. It may be necessary to pour out the 
water and repack with ice and salt once 
during the freezing, though this is not usual. 

Care should be taken not to mold the 
mixture too long, for this will impede the 
removal of the cream from the mold. To 
remove the frozen mixture from the mold 
before serving, first clean thoroughly of ice 
and salt and wipe it dry with a cloth. Then 
remove the cover from the mold and 
allow it to stand a few minutes in 
a warm place. The frozen mixture 
should slide out easily. If this meth- 
od does not prevail, a warm cloth or 
warm water may be applied to the 
outside of the mold very quickly. 
This must be done as rapidly as possi- 
ble, as the applied heat 
has a tendency to melt 
the cream. 

If a mousse is being 
frozen in a mold, the 
same process of filling 
is followed, pouring 
enough mousse into 
the mold to overflow, 
and applying the but- 
tered wax paper and a 
tightly-fitting coverbe- 
fore burying the mold 
in the ice and salt. 











Prepare for Your Canning Now 


By Doragthy B.. Marsh 


The Department of Cookery Will Assist You 


T IS those housewives who have trained 
themselves to work with detailed, sci- 
entific care in canning their fruits and 
vegetables who invariably meet with 

success in their canning work year after 
year. For canning is one cookery method 
which demands all the accuracy of the 
chemical laboratory and the bacteriologist. 

To secure for yourself, the new or inex- 
perienced housewife, this same precision 
and accuracy, Goop HousEKEEPING In- 
STITUTE strongly urges you to take account 
of stock at once, not only of your canning 
equipment, jars, rubbers, etc., but of your 
canning facilities as well. For unless you 
are able to procure tresh products either 
direct from a near-by farm or garden or 
from a reliable market which can assure 
you of fresh products, do not can. The 
use of stale products jeopardizes perfect 
canning results. 

Perhaps you are the young housewife 
who has had a few dozen or even a whole 
barrel of assorted preserve jars handed 
down to you by a mother or friend—jars 
that have been previously used in presery- 


have been tested and approved, and we 
urge that you make your selection from 
these. 

Often our readers ask us whether or not 
the rubbers which are often found in new 
preserve jars when purchased should be 
used. It is difficult for the housewife to 
determine the age of the rubbers which 
are in these jars, and as only new rubbers 
should be used each season for cold pack 
canning, we urge that you do not use the 
rubbers found in these jars but rather pur- 
chase new ones unless you find a dealer’s 
guaranty of new stock. And, of course, 
these new rubbers should be used only 
once in canning, then discarded. 

As for the method which you shall choose 
in doing your cold pack canning, there are 
several, any of which will give you perfect 
results if you will only follow accurate, 
reliable directions. If you own a wash 
boiler into the bottom of which a rack can 
be fitted, such a boiler may be used for 
the hot water bath method of cold pack 
canning. Or you may purchase like out- 
fits with individual racks holding six jars 
or even twelve jars, as you may desire. 


ing. 
be able to use in your cold pack 
canning of vegetables and fruits? 
First, we would urge you to ex- 
amine the jars carefully, discard- 
ing at once all jars which have 
cracks, tiny nicks around the rims 
of the jars, or on the rims of the 
covers. Such jars, if not too badly 
nicked, may be used forstoring dry 
food supplies, such as sugar, etc., 
but should never be used for cold 
pack canning. Ii the jars are of 
the wire clamp type, test them 
with the rubbers and covers in 
position and note whether the 
clamps spring securely, as they 
should. Perhaps some of your 
jars are of the Mason screw-top 
type. Are the covers in one 
piece—that is, are the metal cap 
and porcelain inset tightly se- 
cured together? Mason jars of 
this type, if they have been pre- 
viously used in canning, should 
not be used again for cold pack 
canning, but may be used for 
storing fruit preserves and canned 
fruits done by the open-kettle 
method. New Mason jars of this 
type may be used once for cold 
pack canning, but not again, un- 
less new covers are secured. If 
your Mason jars are of the type 
having a metal collar and porce- 
lain top as two separate parts 
each to be fitted into position on 
the jars before screwing the collar, 
they may be used either for cold 
pack canning or open-kettle pre- 
serving. To cover the various 
other types of jars which you may 
safely use or purchase for cold pack 
canning, Goop HovusEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE will gladly furnish you 
with a complete list of those which 


Just how many of them will you 


Then there are condensed steam canners 
and steam pressure cookers which accom- 
plish cold pack canning equally as well. 
Steam: pressure cookers are a more ex- 
pensive type of. canning equipment, per- 
haps, yet by their use the time periods for 
sterilizing the food products in the cold 
pack method are lessened considerably, 
and the cooker can be used for the cooking 
of vegetables, meats, etc., when not in use 
during the canning season. 

In using a steam pressure cooker for can- 
ning there is one bit of help which some of 
our readers have gladly welcomed. To 
prevent the loss of moisture in the jars 
during the sterilizing period in the steam 
pressure cooker, always maintain the de- 
sired pressure by lowering and raising the 
heat under the cooker, rather than by 
allowing an excess of steam. to escape 
through the steam escape valve. Likewise, 
at the end of the sterilizing period do not 
open the pet cock to reduce the pressure 
to zero. Rather allow the cooker to stand 
with the pet cock closed until the gage has 
gradually lowered to zero, then open the 
cooker. If an excess of steam is allowed to 

escape from the cooker either 
through the pet cock or steam 

















c 
Time Table for Oven Cold 
c ‘ 
Pack Canning 
Product Blanching Sterilizing 
Period Period 

Apples 1% min. 30 to 40 min. 
Apricots 1 to 2 min. 30 to 40 min. 
Asparagus 15 min. 2 hours 
Beans (lima) 5 to 10 min. 3 hours 
Beans (string) 5 to 10 minh. 2 hours 
Beans (wax) 5 to 10 min. 2 hours 
Beets 5 to 12 min. 90 min. 
Beet Tops 10 to 15 min 2 hours 
Blackberries 30 to 40 min. 
Blueberries 30 to 40 min, 
Brussels Sprouts 5 to 10 min, 2 hours 
Cabbage 5 to 10 min. 2 hours 
Carrots 5 min. 90 min. 
Cauliflower 3 min. 1 hour 
Cherries 30 to 40 min. 
Corn i 5 to 10 min 3 hours 
Cranberries 1 to 2 min 30 to 40 min. 
Currants 30 to 40 min. 
Dandelion Greens 10 to 15 min. 2 hours 
Dewberries 30 to 40 min. 
Eggplant 3 min. 1 hour 
Figs - 1 to 2 min 30 to 40 min. 
Goarebensies 1 to 2 min Zo to a min. 
rapes 0 to 40 min. 
Huckleberries 30 to 40 min, 
Kale 15 min 2 hours 
Milkweed 5 min, 90 min. 
Mushrooms 15 min 2 hours 
Mustard Greens 15 min 2 hours 
Okra f 5 to 10 min 2 hours 
Parsnips 5 to 10 min 90 min. 
Peaches 1 to 2 min 30 to 40 min. 
Pears 1% min. 30 to 40 min. 
Peas 5 to 10 min 3 hours 
Peppers, Green or 

_Ripe 5 to 10 min 2 hours 
Pineapple 5 min. 30 to 40 min. 
Plums 30 to 40 min. 
Pumpkin 3 min. 2 hours 
Pusley 15 min. 2 hours 
Quinces 1% min. 30 to 40 min. 
Raspberries 30 to 40 min. 
Rhubarb 1% min. 30 to 40 min. 
Salsify 5 min. 90 min. 
Sauerkraut 3 min, 2 hours 
Spinach 15 min. 2 hours 
Squash 3 to 5 min. 2 hours 
Strawberries 30 to 40 min. 
Succotash 5 to 10 min. 3 hours 
Sweet Potatoes 5 min. 90 min. 
Swiss Chard 15 min. 2 hours 
Tomatoes 1% min 40 min. 
Turnips 5 min. 90 min. 








5 escape valve, some of the liquid 
7 may be drawn out of the jars. 

There is still another method 
of cold pack canning which the 
housewife with the heat-regulated 
oven may now use. The De- 
partment of Cookery has just 
completed several months’ re- 
search work on cold pack can- 
ning in a heat-regulated oven, 
using all the fruits and vegetables 
that the market affords. The time 
table included on this page will 
be your guide in carrying on your 
cold pack canning by this method. 
Prepare, blanch, and cold-dip 
your products as with any other 
method. Fill the jars, add the 
boiling water or sirup, adjust the 
rubbers, and partially seal the 
jars. Heat the oven to 250° F., 
then place the jars directly on the 
oven racks and sterilize them for 
the indicated period of time, 
maintaining the 250° F. tempera- 
ture during the entire period. 
Then remove the jars completely, 
seal them, and invert for 24 hours. 

In conclusion, plan to can this 
season if you can procure fresh 
products and have adequate 
equipment, perfect jars, and new 
rubbers. To assist you further 
in carrying on your cold pack 
canning send for our bulletin, 
“Canning by Safe Methods,” 
which will give you complete di- 
rections for the various methods 
of cold pack canning. Address 
Bulletin Service, Good House- 
keeping, 119 West 4oth Street, 
New York City, inclosing r5c in 
either stamps or money. 
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Scan Your Spice Cans 


HE busy housewife and the eco- 

nomical one are often “put to it” if 

unexpected callers come to tea; if 

impromptu feasts must be arranged; 
if charmed guests remain so late that a mid- 
night supper seems imperative. On such 
occasions the wise, the ingenious housewife, 
turns to her spice shelf. 

“What has she there to turn the magic 
trick?” you ask. 

Let us follow her eyes as she scans 
the cans: Mustard, horseradish, 
ground cinnamon, paprika, chili, 
chili-sauce, mayonnaise, nutmeg, Wor- 
cestershire sauce, curry, onion salt, 
celery salt, capers, ground cloves, 
sage, marjoram, ginger, and many 
other “appetite teasers,” confront and 
dare her. 

If she has sufficient time and the 
necessary materials, she can combine 
these with other ingredients and make 
savory dishes for every course from 
hors d’euvres to dessert. But suppose 
she has only a few odds and ends, such 
as a banana or two, a dish of apple 
sauce, a bit of cottage cheese, a small 
piece of American cheese, a single 
chop, an orange, a few 
spoonfuls of fish, or the as 
last ofa bit of canned fruit. : 
~ Such an array would look 
hopeless to the average 

hostess of, say, eight 
-people, wouldn’t it? It 
doesn’t to one who knows 
- how to employ the spices. 
Shecan make up a feast fit 
for aking. She concocts 
. Menus composed of cana- 
pésand coffee, sandwiches 
and salads, egg-nogs, and 
edible cocktails. With 
cooky cutter, spice-can 
lid, or tumbler, she molds 
dainty bread or toast 
foundations for sandwich 
orcanapé. To these she 
adds a beverage, or a sal- 
ad, and the trick is turned. 


By Edna Sibley Tipton 


A few of the “snacks” she creates are 
spicy sandwiches, captivating canapés, 
satisfying salads, choice cocktails. 

Curry, Mustard, Sage, Marjoram, or 
other Spice Sandwiches. Cream sufficient 
butter to cover the required number of 
sandwiches, add curry or other spice till 
the mixture becomes a rich brown, using 
about one-fourth to one-half teaspoonful 
of spice to one-fourth pound of butter, 








depending upon the individual taste 
Spread on bread. 

Chicken and Curry Sandwiches. Pre- 
pare the curry as above, using from one- 
fourth to one-half teaspoonful of curry 
to one-fourth pound of butter, depending 
on the individual taste. Spread a thinslice 


_of bread with the mixture, place a piece 


of chicken upon this, and top with more 
curry-spread bread. Add celery, if desired. 
Ham and Mustard Club Sandwich. 
Prepare the mustard and butter as 
above, using about one-fourth tea- 
spoonful dry mustard to one-fourth 
pound of butter. Place thin slices of 
ham on bread. Cover with another 
layer of bread, and top with the 
mustard and butter mixture, which 
may have chopped pickles cut into it. 
Apple Sauce and Sugar and Cin- 
namon Sandwiches. Mash apple 
sauce fine, spread on buttered bread, 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon, 
and top with another slice of bread. 
Cream Cheese and Horseradish 
Sandwiches. Spread Boston brown 
bread with a mixture made of equal 
parts of cream cheese and horseradish. 
Press another slice of 
bread on top of this. 
Caper, Meat,and Onion 
Salt Sandwiches. Cream 
one-fourth of a cupful of 
butter to a consistency to 
spread, andadd two table- 
spoonsfuls of chopped 
capers. Spread slices of 
bread with the butter, 
placeslices of roast beef on 
this, sprinkle with onion 
salt, and top with more 
caper-spread bread. 
Sugar and Cinnamon 
Sandwiches. Cream one- 
fourth pound of butter 
andblendintoit thorough- 
ly three tablespoonfuls of 
sugarandoneandone-half 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon. 
(Continued on page 292) 
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a brand-new type of 
this 


pre sents 


college widow 1” 


of a mother who came back 


Moth 


and the 


Girls 
Lisu sere Ten Oy 
Frances CROge7rs 


T WASN’T at all what the girls had 
expected. Somehow they had thought 
Mother would be—well, more of an 
object of charity, as it were. They 

had talked of it in that way. They had 
planned it in that way. 

When they first took the little apart- 
ment at the beginning of fall term, they 
had no intention of using the second bed- 
room for Mother. One bedroom was for 
Helen and one for Isabel, and Mother 
would do very well back in Centerville 
where she had always done well.. Mother— 
well, Mother did not really come into the 
lives of Helen and Isabel at all as a person. 
She was just Mother, a frail, flying little 
woman whose sweet and tender smile never 
quite erased the nervous little wrinkle 
between her soft blue eyes. 

There were always a few pins stuck into 
Mother’s shirtwaist somewhere, and a 
basting thread floating down her back or 
dragging from her skirt. And she never 
ate a meal completely through, in peace. 
Always there would be a ring at the door- 
bell, and Mother would jump up: 

“That’s Mrs. Hawley, I know, and her 
waist has to have the fastenings on yet!— 
Goodness, what shall I do? Well, she'll 
just have to wait until I sew them on.— 
The rice pudding’s in the oven, chickies. 
Get it yourselves, and be sure to get to 
school on time.” 

And there would be just time for a hasty 
kiss for both of them, and a hug, and a 
“Mother’s precious darlings!’ before the 
bell would jingle in a long and determined 
wail, and Mother would hurry down the 
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hall, sorting a 
needle and thread 
out of the pins in 
her waist, as she 
went. 

There never was 
time for anything 
at home. The girls 
were either going 
to school, or com- 
ing home from 
school, or study- 
ing at the library 
in the evening, and 
Mother was always 
covering the cycle 
of fall suits, winter 
woolens, spring 
serges, and summer 
ginghams and organdies. She was never 
quite caught up—no system, the girls de- 
cided even as early as high school—but 
somehow she managed to cook three 
attractive meals a day, and keep at least 
the parlor dusted, and dress the girls as 
daintily and as smartly as their natural 
figures and physiognomies allowed. 

It hadn’t been exactly easy to dress the 
girls. Even as children they were a little 
too angular, a little too long-faced and 
solemn-eyed, for the flippancies of child- 
hood. And later it was evident that they 
were the type that runs to stiff collars, and 
flat heels, and straight-back coiffures from 
foreheads that had better been carefully 
draped with skilied marcelling. 

The girls were not at all like Mother. 
Mother’s blue eyes had a gleam in them 





There is no denying that the girls’ Friday evenings 
But the debates were sadly broken up by guests who 


that meant mischief. And her smile—why, 
even the iceman never forgot Mother’s ice; 
that is what her smile could do. She must 
have been a lovely girl, but that time—to 
the girls—was far beyond imagination. 
They never even gave it a thought. 

Mother had always done her best by the 
girls. She had done it with a smile and a 
kiss and a leaping of the heart that made 
joy pulse in her veins. But the girls—it 
looked as if they were going to grow up 
doing their duty by Mother. 

You couldn’t say they were not con- 
scientious. After Freshman year they 
earned practically their whole way through 
college, and told Mother to keep for her- 
self the money which she was proudly 
sending them. They were away all the 
summers, tutoring, and only took time for 





attendance after 


their 
surreptitiously sneaked out to the kitchen to help Mother stir the chocolate and beg an advance cooky as pay 


picked up in 


a brief visit home, during which they 
always took Mother to some good, im- 
proving lecture instead of a movie. 

Sometimes Mother wondered just how 
she had ever got through her own three 
years and a half of college—the very same 
college the girls were attending, by the way, 
She felt so ignorant, and the girls seemed 
to know so much. Why, college, to Mother, 
meant a date every single evening, buggy- 
rides in the moonlight, flirtations in the 
library, and never a step taken on the 
campus without a man. 

The girls were different. Books and 
studies were their life. And if they talked 
at all with men, it was certain to be some- 
thing in the line of etymology, or sub- 
conscious stimuli, or the pre-Elizabethan 
drama. Books were all they knew, poor 


the chocolate and cakes became an 


things, and that is why they had to send 
for Mother. 

The little apartment hadn’t gone just 
the way they expected. They rented it 
with a great deal of enthusiasm and a half- 
spoken desire of gathering about them a 
select little group of heavy thinkers who 
would come and discourse on deep subjects 
every Friday night. All the graduate 
students and unmarried professors were 


taking apartments, and altogether it 
seemed a delightful plan. 
Only a few objections intervened. 


Meals would not cook themselves; dishes 
remained persistently dirty unless washed; 
dusting and bed-making also joined the 
conspiracy of inertia. The girls were 
distracted. For the first time their calm, 
uninterrupted course of study ‘was 


established 


custom. 


broken by a round of harrying details. 

Finally, one evening, Helen broke the 
tragic silence that covered the whole sub- 
ject of the apartment and all that in it 
abode. 

“I wonder—if we could possibly—have 
Mother—come and keep house for us!” 

“Why—why—” stammered Isabel. 

And then, when they had talked things 
over, ‘‘Why not?” 

Of course she would have to stop that 
terrible dressmaking. And when that was 
done, there would be no more threaded 
needles and pins sticking in her shirt- 
waists. It might all be arranged. A tactful 
letter—the girls prided themselves on their 
tact, working it out by logic—an answer 
all bubbles of enthusiasm and apprecia- 
tion and delight from Mother—and the 
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thing was done! Renting the old house at 
home proved simple. It was so old and 
cheap that you could always rent it. And 
the girls went to meet Mother at the train. 

Somehow it had never occurred to the 
girls how Mother might look. They had so 
seldom seen her out of doors. When she 
stepped off the train in her blue suit and 
her tiny blue hat, her hair waved and a 
vivid pink flush of excitement on her 
cheeks, the girls were stunned. Right down 
to her trim little patent leathers she was 
perfect. She looked like—like almost any 
wealthy and well-groomed woman; cer- 
tainly not like the dressmaker she had 
been for twenty years. 


‘TBE girls convoyed her out of the station 
like two solemn young sons, relieved 
that there was so little to correct, and yet 
faintly alarmed. They crossed the campus 
rather proudly—since Mother had no 
bastings about her anywhere—and the 
very first person they met was the High 
Serene Head of the English Department, of 
whom they both stood terribly in awe. He 
was striding along, hat in hand, his silver 
shock of hair gleaming in the sunlight. 
The girls spoke, deferentially; he bowed 
courteously but inattentively—and then— 
then—Mother stepped forward a pace, her 
face radiant. 

“Why, Willie!” she said. “Willie! 
Aren’t you going to speak to me after 
twenty-five years?” 

And Doctor Randolph turned a deep, 
poignant mahogany and held out both his 
hands. ‘‘Mollie!’”’ he said—and joined the 
party quite as if he belonged to it. 

Isabel carried Mother’s valise; Helen 
carried Mother’s umbrella. Doctor Ran- 
dolph strolled behind with Mother, and 
they talked and laughed disgracefully. 
The girls were bewildered, but they knew 
well enough that this behavior was unbe- 
coming in people in their forties, and they 
mutually, without saying a word, decided 
to let them both know it by a decided 
coldness. 

But they had no chance. Dr. Randolph 
invited them all to supper at the hotel, and 
Mother—Mother accepted for them. The 
girls would have declined, but it was per- 


fectly evident that Mother would go any- - 


way, so they went along to chaperon her. 
And it went right on from there. Mother 
was a social success. Not a professor left 
from the old days when Mother had been 
the prettiest and most popular giri in 
college failed to come around and pay his 
respects. If he had a wife, she came, too, 
and they invited Mother and the girls to 
dinner. The college had a life the girls had 
never known, and it did not make it any 
more enjoyable for them to know that it 
had taken Mother to show it to them. 

Yet Mother was tactful, too—without 
using logic. She never had company on the 
girls’ study nights. Sunday evening 
suppers were her field. And for the girls’ 
Friday evenings she made her most de- 
licious chocolate and her crispest cookies, 
and served them at ten o’clock with de- 
termined hospitality, in spite of the girls’ 
protests. There is no denying that the 
Friday evenings picked up in their attend- 
ance after the chocolate and cakes became 
an established custom. And the girls, un- 
fortunately, couldn’t help minding that, 
either. Also the debates were sadly broken 
up by guests who surreptitiously sneaked 
out to the kitchen to help Mother stir the 


chocolate and beg an advance cooky as pay. 
Some of them even stayed to help her wash 
the dishes afterward, and the classic beauty 
of the girls’ intellectual—and slightly 
starved—evenings was gone forever. 

The climax of Mother’s misbehavior 
came in February. The spring term was 
just beginning, and Mother went about 
the dinner with a smile and a twinkle and 
a flush that told the girls before a word 
was spoken that she had been up to some- 
thing. She was too flurried to eat. She sat 
looking at them—at their seriousness—and 
at herself in the mirror, and her twinkle 
threatened to spread all over her. 

“Girls,” she said at last, “what do you 
think I’ve done?” 

The girls exchanged glances of doubt and 
fear. 

“T guess you'd better tell us,”’ said Isabel. 

Mother took a long breath. “I’ve signed 
up,” she said proudly. 

“Signed up!’ Helen’s face went blank. 

“T’ve registered for the spring term,” 
said Mother. “I’m going to take English 
IV and XVII, and Psychology II,” said 
Mother. “TI guess you’ll think I’m crazy 
at my age, but you know I quit just before 
my last term to marry your father, and 
I’ve never stopped regretting it.” 

The girls were speechless. They looked 
at each other again, seeking help and 
comfort. 

“There’s such a little to do here, in this 


little apartment,” said Mother, “with my © 


two little girls grown up, that I have more 
time than I know what to do with, and I 
thought—”’ 


OMETHING in the air stopped her. 
She looked uncomprehendingly from 
one to the other. What was going on behind 
thoseseriousfaces? Why didn’t theyspeak? 
What were they thinking? She rose sud- 
denly, leaning on the table. : 

“Why don’t you say something?” she 
asked worriedly. “Have I done some- 
thing very foolish?” 

“Why, I hope not,” said Helen, striving 
for tact and a broad comprehension. “But 
do you really think you can carry the 
work? That senior class in English is 
pretty stiff. J took it last year, and I had 
to give it everything I had.” 

“T’d hate for you to try it and fail,” 
chimed in Isabel. “It would rather reflect 
on us, ina way. And then, too, it would 
make you rather—well, just a trifle 
ridiculous, wouldn’t it?” 

“It. would certainly be undignified,” 
qualified Helen. 

A light flame rose in Mother’s cheeks. 
Her eyes were very blue. “T’ll try not to 
disgrace you,” she said with lips that 
trembled, and she left the room without 
even carrying out the dishes. 

The girls sat over their unfinished sup- 
per. Occasionally they looked at each 
other furtively, but neither put into words 
the thought that was in their hearts. 

And as for Mother—Mother put on her 
hat and coat and walked straight out into 
the dark trees of the campus. At the turn 
she met a dark form progressing mildly 
toward her door, a bulky form that 
blocked her path. 

“Here, what’s the matter?” said Dr. 
Randolph in injured tones. “Isn’t this 
Thursday night and haven’t I got a date to 
have you make candy for me?” 

“Go away!” said Mother snappily. 

She continued on her way. Dr. Randolph 


- too. 


Mother and the Girls 


turned and kept easy pace with her. 

“Here, here,” he said. ‘‘Where are you 
going?” 

“Away from here,” said Mother, tight- 
lipped still. Then she turned. “Willie, I’ve 
signed up for a full course next term. Do 
you think I’m an old fool?” 

“Signed up,” said Dr. Randolph. An 
he gave a shout of laughter. ‘You little 
devil! After all these years! ‘Do you 
remember how we cheated on Freshman 
Algebra together?” mS 

“Willie,” said Mother in a voice that was 
blurred with tears,” have I been a fool? 
Tell me the truth. Do you think I can 
do it?” 

“What are you taking?” said Willie, 
practical at once. 

“The two regular senior courses under 
you, and Psychology II. I didn’t dare try 
to get back my French or German after all 
these years. And I used to write German, 
Do you remember?” 

Dr. Randolph gave a sigh of exaggerated 
relief. “Well, you’re sure of my two 
courses. I'll give you an A if you'll just - 
come to class every day and sit where I can 
see you. But you’ll have to work on the 
Psychology. Of. course, Brander owes me 
money—but I don’t want to use that as a 
threat unless I have to. Young woman, 
you'll have to let me coach you on that 
course three nights a week from now until 
June first. How about it?” 

But Mother was not listening. Silently, 
without a sound, she was shaking all over — 
with great sobs. Dr. Randolph saw her 
hands before her face, touched her arm, 
and felt her frail body quivering with her 
unshed tears. And in that moment his 
arms were about her, and her head was 
smoothed to his broad shoulder. -Another 
moment, and he had Jed her to the class 
seat by the great maple, and Mother was 
having her cry on one of his big white 
handkerchiefs, spread clumsily but effi- 
ciently on his rough tweed coat. Dr. 
Randolph’s hand was patting her shoulder, 
slowly, gently, carefully, and he was mur- 
muring like a refrain, 

“There there, little girl! There, there, 
little girl! There, there, little girl!” 

It was not long before Mother sat up, 
sniffed hard, and appropriated the hand- 
kerchief. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Dr. Ran- 
dolph. 

Mother shook her head. 

“Told the girls?” 

Mother nodded. AS is 

“What'd they say?” % 

Mother shivered and groped for the 
handkerchief. , i 


D® RANDOLPH swallowed a syllable 
or two and made a new beginning. 
“We’llshow ’em,” he said. ‘And while 
we’re showing them, let’s get something else 
straightened out, too. I’ve been lonesome 
for twenty-five years, Mollie, without you. 
And now, since you’ve come, I’ve been 
lonesomer than I ever was before. Will you 
come and keep house for me, Mollie, in-— 
stead of those—those girls—forevermore?” 

Mollie looked up at him, looked away. 
“Oh, Willie, I’d rather do it than anything 
in the world,” she said, and rubbed her 
cheek against his coat. 

Dr. Randolph looked down at her, and 
his voice shook just a little as he spoke. 
“You won’t let me lose you—again— 
Mollie?” (Continued on page 202) 


HEN Mother stepped off the train in her blue suit and her tiny blue hat, her hair waved, and a 
faint pink flush of excitement on her cheeks, the girls were stunned. They convoyed her out of the 
station like two solemn young sons, relieved that there was so little to correct, and yet faintly alarmed 
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of the Magazine is directly res pon- 
sible for the testing of household 
appliances. Good Housekeeping 
Institute has definite standards 


which every device must meet in 


ORE 


both practise test and engineering 


—_ 


inspection. The manufacturers of 
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those appliances which come up to 


ETS 


standards are given our certificate 
of approval and the privilege of 


using our seal. The seal carries 
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different types of equip- Our standard requires that the motor shall 
ment for doing the work be insulated from the washer frame and 
in the home—the stand- from the drive mechanism so that if any 
ards of the electrical in- electrical trouble should occur in the motor, 


to every ho usekeeper the MeSSAZE f dustryapplyforelectrical it will be localized there and not involve the 
] he leaner Fezite, p appliances, the standards parts of the washer with which the operator 
inal the appliance on which it 15 e of the gas industry for. comes in contact. This insures that there 
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gas appliances, etc. But will be no possibility of the operator receiy- 
obviously, there must be ing a disagreeable shock, if by any chance 
definite applications of the motor frame should become electrified 
because of a breakdown in 
insulation or an exposed wire 
touching the frame. Electric 
motors made by reputable 
manufacturers are so de- 
signed and constructed and 
so carefully tested, that the 
likelihood of defective parts 
isvery slight, but carelessness 
in installation and conditions 
ofoperation,whichmaybethe | 
cause of trouble, are things 
that the manufacturer of the 
motor can not control. The 


seen 1s a worth-while investment 
for her money. She should con- 
sider it as her purchasing guide 


SEE 


SESS Eee 





o ISAPPROVED be- 
cause not satisfac- 
tory in accordance 
with Goop House- 

KEEPING Institute’s Stand- 

ards.” This is the verdict 

that manufacturers of appli- 
ances receive whose devices 
in our tests have shown de- 
fects of construction, design, 
or operation. Obviously, in 
order that our approval may 
mean to you, the consumer, 
that any product having it is 
properly designed and con- 
structed so as to do its work 
well and give years of satis- 
factory service, the Institute 
must have standards by which 
to judge all the numerous 
things that are within our test- 
ing scope. Most of the established indus- these general standards to the 
tries and professions have standards which varied cases encountered in the 
have been formulated by recognized bodies field of household appliances, and 
composed of individuals who are most especially there must be stand- 
familiar with the conditions tobe met. For ards that take into consideration 
example, in the electrical industry standards _ the special needs of the women 
originate with the American Institute of users. Goop HouseKEeEpInc In- 
Electrical Engineers. In the gas industry, stitute’s standards have been 
the American Gas Association is evolving evolved with these needs in mind. 
standards, and in industries making prod- _To illustrate the application of 
ucts in which a personal or fire hazard is the Institute’s standards, we 
involved the standards of the Under- might take as an example: the 
writers’ Laboratories are recognized. In question of the safety of the elec- 
the household appliance industry—if a tric motor installation on conven- 


single mame can be used to cover the many _ tional type washing machines. 


Ease of lubrication is one 
of the essentials demanded 
by the Institute standards 


On washing machines we re- 
quire a moisture proof cord 
such as those shown below 
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Institute’s standard which requires that the 
motor shall be insulated from the frame of 
the washer provides an added protection to 
the user. 

The connecting cord which carries the 
electric current from the convenience outlet 
to an appliance is an important part of any 
device, for if it fails the device will not 
operate. If the insulation does not stand 
up as it should, there is the certainty of a 
short circuit’s causing fuses to blow, thus 
interrupting the current supply with conse- 
quent annoyance and the stopping of work 
with the device until the cord has been 

-replaced. There are many different types 
of connecting cords on the market, those 


made ;by reputable manufacturers in ac-. 


cordance with accepted standards being 
suitable for various purposes, but all cords 
are not suited to all purposes. For ex- 
ample, a cord such as you will find on your 
portable lamp, which has a 

silk braid outer covering over 

the insulation, is quite satisfac- en oe 
tory for this use in dry places é 
and where there is little possi- 
bility of mechanical damage 
due to its being dragged over 
floors or through being trodden 
upon. This cord, however, 
would not be suitable for use 
in damp places or where there 
was likelihood of its receiving 
rough treatment. Where mois- 
ture is present, and where the 
operating conditions are severe, 
as in home laundry use, a very 
different type of cord is neces- 
sary. Neither the cord that 
is suitable for the portable 
lamp nor the type that should’ 
be used for washing machines 
is suited for use with the elec- 
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tric smoothing iron or other heating devices 
where, under certain operating condi- 
tions, the cord is apt to come in contact 
with hot surfaces. 

From the above examples it should be 
clear that even though a well-made cord is 
provided on a device, it may not be satis- 
factory, for there is another condition to 
be fulfilled, namely, the cord must be 
suited to the type of service the device per- 
forms. This fact has led to the adoption 
by Goop HousEKeEptnc Institute of 
standards as to the types of cord acceptable 
for different classes of appliances. For ex- 
ample, it is our standard that a connecting 
cord for use with washing machines shall 
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have a moisture-proof covering to guard 
against the possibility of water causing 
deterioration of the cord. Again, for elec- 
tric heating devices taking more than 250 
watts Goop HovusEKEEPING Institute’s 
standard requires that the cord shall be of 
a type that has been approved for this kind 
of service under the National Electrical 
Code. Such a cord has a protective cover- 
ing of asbestos or other similar material. 

We have standards for the mechanical 
features of appliances as well as for the 
electrical. For example, in the case of 
the washing machine we require that ade- 
quate provision shall be made for the 
proper lubrication of all the moving parts. 
If the manufacturer uses plain bearings 
which require that oil or grease must be 
applied by hand, the oil holes or grease 
cups must be so located that a woman can 


‘reach them and perform the routine lubri- 


cation without having to call in a mechanic. 
Naturally, we are in favor of designs which 
minimize the need for lubrication, but 
where this is not possible, we take the posi- 
tion that the manufacturer must make the 
lubrication problem as simple as possible 
so as not unduly to burden the woman 
who uses the machine. 
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An oven with temperature- 
controlling device musthavea 
pilot light properly connected 


In the conventional types of 
washers, the motor must be 
insulated from the machine 
frame and drive mechanism 


The cord below with as- 
bestos covering is required 
for certain heating devices 


As an example of how our 
standard as to lubrication 
E operates, we might mention 
= the case of one washing ma- 
chine that was recently dis- 
approved by the Institute. 
This machine was sturdily 
built, washed well, and had 
a good appearance so that, 
superficially at least, it 
seemed all that could be de- 
sired. Our inspection, how- 
ever, disclosed that the manufacturer had 
used plain metal to metal bearings through- 
out the machine, and each one of these was 
provided with an oil hole. There was a 
total of twenty of these oil holes, and 
fifteen of them were in bearings that were 
part of the drive mechanism inside the 
machine. Any woman will appreciate 
what a handicap it would be to own a 
machine such as this which required oiling 
at so many points. But the large number 
of oil holes was not all, for the manufac- 
turer had provided a cabinet around the 
mechanism consisting of large sheet metal 
panels sliding in grooves, which had to 
be removed in order to get at the fifteen 
places that would need oiling. These 
panels were so difficult to take off that 
no woman could do it alone, and, of course, 
the result would be that the machine would 
never be oiled. 

The manufacturer in this case refused to 
be guided by our standards and probably 
is still selling his machines to women who 
have not had enough experience to look 
for such defects as we found. But, of 
course, this machine does not carry the 
approval of Goop HovsrexKereprnc In- 
stitute, (Continued on page 234) 
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Planning Your Fleating System 


Good f Lousekeeping 


HERE area few salient points about 
heating systems in general which 
every house-owner, or prospective 
house-owner, should know. These 

points apply equally to the person who is 
contemplating building a home, or to a 
person buying a home already completed. 
The three outstanding types of house- 
heating systems are: hot water, steam, and 
hot air heat. In comparing steam and hot 
water heat we find certain features in 
favor of each. Steam heat, being the 
cheaper to install, often attracts a 
prospective builder from the stand- 
point of initial cost. Steam radiators 
are also smaller, in the number of sec- 
tions to heat a given space, than those 
used with a hot water system. This is 
an item to be considered when the 
space available for radiators is limited. 
Another feature favorable to the con- 
sideration of steam heat is the quicker 
heat obtained. However, while the 
heat from this type ofsystemissoread- 
ily obtained, it must be also borne in 
mind that after checking the fire the 
heat as readily drops. This we find 
to be a disadvantage, not only from 
the point of loss of heat, but through 
increased coal consumption due to 
fluctuation of the fire, which of course 
is controlled by an automatic heat 
regulator furnished as part of the 
regular steam bciler equipment. 
Although hot water heat is, as was 
stated, more expensive to install, it has 
features well worth considering. While 
taking longer to give the desired heat, the 
hot water system also retains the heat 
longer, due to the fact that the whole sys- 
tem, being filled with heated water, retains 
the heat longer than steam, which when 


cooled condenses and returns to the boiler. ° 


This feature of the hot water system is a 
great point in its favor, offsetting the in- 
creased initial cost. 

Hot air has proved satisfactory in certain 
types of construction. We feel, however, 
that heat of this nature is not so evenly 
distributed as the two before-mentioned 
systems. The type of house which has 
long halls, or a rambling style, has been 
found hard to heat with hot air when the 
wind was not blowing from a certain direc- 
tion. The box plan of home is best 
adapted to hot air heat. 

If the home is to be built, it is quite easy 
to get just what is desired in the line of 
heating by specifying what is desired to 
the contractor putting in the system. In 
any heating system the first desirable fea- 
ture is to have a tile-lined, air-tight chim- 
ney, 9 or ro inches round, or 8 inches by 
12 inches rectangular. If possible, have 
an entirely independent flue for the boiler. 
By giving the boiler this separate flue, there 
is no danger of the draft being short- 
circuited by air entering from any other 
joint which might be of a different temper- 
ature om the air leaving the boiler. 
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If a steam heating system is to be used, 
the things to look for on the boiler itself 
are: a pop safety valve usually set at 15 
Ibs.; a steam gauge, which registers the 
pressure that is carried; a proper automatic 


damper regulator which works directly’ 


from the pressure of the boiler, thus assur- 
ing the constant control of the air inlet and 
check dampers. Make sure that the pul- 


ley and chain leading from the dampers 



















to the regulator work 
freely, as here is where 
the whole apparatus gets 
the air without which the 
fire would not burn; and 
should the air inlet not 
close properly, the fire 
would tend to burn itself 
out or at least into a very 
low state. The steam 
boiler also must have a 
cylindrical gauge glass, in 
which at all times the 
height of the water in the 
boiler may be ascertained. 
It is usually the case that 
the boiler filled to a point 
half the height of the 
glass establishes the 
water line. Two small 
tricocks are also placed 
alongside of the gauge 
glass. They are provided 
for the purpose of test- 
ing the height of the 
water if at any time the 
gauge glass becomes 
broken. All these fea- 
tures mentioned are part 
of the standard equip- 
ment of all steam boilers, 
as are the firing tools 
which usually consist of 
a poker, a wire flue clean- 
out brush, and handle. 
As to the mains or pipes 
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in the basement, it is well to have a quick 
vent valve on all points in the piping where 
air might accumulate. This gives the steam 
a chance to circulate more quickly, and the 
air valves on the radiators are not called 
upon for so much work. The mains or 
piping in the basement should be properly 
covered with a regular asbestos pipe cover- 
ing or wrapped in felt. The air-celled as- 
bestos pipe covering is conceded to be the 
better type of insulation, as the air 
cells give a higher efficiency than a 
covering tightly fitted or wrapped. 
The next important feature in plan- 
ning the heating system is to have the 
radiators placed so as to give their 
maximum efficiency. A point on the 
wall, preferably under a window, is the 
ideal point, for the reason that here 
will be found the colder air, which 
when heated will cause a circu- 
lation of the heated air to the 


The thermometer and altitude gauge 
should be mounted on the top of all hot- 
water boilers. The insulation of the 
system greatly increases its efficiency 





center or far corners of the room away from the colder 
wall. 
There is a rule known as the “Mills Rule,” for figuring 
radiation, which will give a general idea of the amount of 
radiation needed for each room. The rule is as follows: 
one square foot of radiating surface for each two square 
feet of glass, and for each twenty square feet of exposed 
outside wall and each two hundred cubic feet of space. 


Example: A given room has 50 square teet of glass, 300 
net square feet of exposed wall, and 2400 cubic feet of air 
(assume room on first floor)— 

Glass 50+ 2=25 sq. ft. of radiation 
Wallis00== 20 =15-* se 2K ef 
Cubical contents 2400+200=12 “ “ « 
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‘These figures, however, apply to figuring for steam heat; 
for hot water heat (in accordance with accepted standards), 
add 65 percent. This would add to 
the above, 34 square feet and would 
make a total of 86 square feet. In 
rooms that are exposed to the north or 
northwest, an additional 15 percent of 
radiation should be added to the actual 
amount needed for that room. If a 
room is exposed to the west, an addi- 
tion of ro percent is a sufficient amount 
to be added to the radiation required 
for that room. 

In bathrooms that are tile-lined, 
the cooling effect of the tile is often 
not taken into consideration, also the 
fact that the bathtub, which is of 
either metal or porcelain enamel, also 
contributes as a cooling agent. For 
this reason allowances should be made 
in figuring the radiation for the bath- 
room, as the assumed temperature for 
a bathroom is 75 degrees. If the 
radiator is figured to vive only that 











under ordinary condi- 
tions, it may readily be 
seen that if a proper 
allowance of, say, 10 per 
cent is not made for the 
tiling, the temperature 
of the bathroom will 
not be comfortable in 
really cold weather. 
The air valves on the 
radiators should be of 
the self-closing metal 
float type to give thebest 
lasting results. There 
are several valves of 
this type on the market. 
Ti any of the radia- 
tors has an air valve 
which does not pro- 
perly relieve the radia- 
tor of air, that radiator 
remains air-bound, and 
from a third to a half of 
the radiator will be use- 
less. From this fact may 
be seen the importance 
of having air valves that 
will properly relieve 
each radiator of its ac- 
cumulated air, and 
which will close when 
the steam reaches it. 
This will give the ut- 
most heat for each 
pound of coal burned. 
A vapor system is in 
reality a very low 













































In determining the size of the bathroom 
radiator an extraten percent should be 
allowed for the cooling effect of the tile 
in addition to the required radiation. 


The characteristics of a steam boiler 
are the steam gauge, the safety valve, 
theautomatic regulator, and thegauge 
glassfor determining the water height. 


pressure steam system. The 
steam pressure is maintained at a 
point not exceeding 8 ounces. This 
vapor is admitted to the radiators 
through graduated or modulating 
valves. These valves permit enough 
steam or vapor to enter the radiator 
in sufficient quantity to fill either 
entirely or partially as desired. Each 
radiator is equipped with a return 
valve, which permits the air and con- 
densation to escape, but retains the 
steam. This valve is open until the steam 
strikes it, at which time it automatically 
closes. Under certain conditions the water 
in the boiler would have a tendency to rise 
in the return lines, if it were not for a 
differential loop. This device will keep a 
constant equal pressure between the return 
and steam mains, and by so doing keeps the 
water in the boiler at a constant level. A 
vent valve above the differential loop will 
permit the escape of air which passes into 
the return line from the radiators. 

There is another commonly used induced 
circulation system known as the vapor 
vacuum system. This system differs from 
the vapor system principally in that the 
vapor system operates on a few ounces 
above atmospheric pressure; the vapor 
vacuum system, however, operates on less 
than atmospheric pressure. This system 
is somewhat similar to the vapor system in 
appearance, the chief difference being in 
the return line valves. The valves are 
closed instead of being open. This, how- 
ever, allows the escape of air, but prevents 
the entrance of air; under this condition 
the condensing steam creates a vacuum. 

There is an indirect system of heating 
which is considerably more expensive to 
install. The heat is obtained by means of 
registers in the floor placed over a metal 
air duct, which contains an indirect radia- 
tor. There must in each case be a cold air 
inlet open to the atmosphere. A fine metal 
mesh screen should be placed across the 
opening of the —_ (Continued on page 274) 
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DR. HARVEY W. WILEY says: 
“Dog Biscuits arecMade (hiefly of Whole -grounad Cereals, 


| and the Flour. 


HE Housekeepers’ Alliance of 
Washington has started a move- 
ment in the Capital City, looking 
to a better and a cheaper bread 

supply. Through its Bread Committee, the 
Alliance has visited numerous bakeries, 
studied the methods of baking, inspected 
the raw materials entering into the loaf, 
and followed the baked loaf through the 
wholesale and retail channels until it 
reaches the home. 

At the last meeting of this organization 
the subject of bread was the principal topic 
of discussion. Representatives of bakers, 
dealers, and consumers were present at this 
meeting, and a full and free discussion of all 
the points involved occurred. 

The Senate of the United States has 
passed a resolution, introduced by Senator 
La Follette, authorizing and requesting the 
Federal Trade Commission to make an 
extensive investigation into the bread in- 
dustries of the nation. This investigation 
not only includes the character and quality 
of the ingredients used, but also the price 
of manufacture and the wholesale and 
retail profits. 

A bill has been introduced into Congress 
by Representative Brand of Ohio, requir- 
ing all bread entering interstate com- 
merce to be standardized as to weight into 
pounds, or pound and a half, or some mul- 
tiple of a pound, and all such bread to be 
wrapped in a sanitary manner. 

At the hearing before the Committee on 
Agriculture on February 18th and roth, 
both the proponents of this measure and 
its opponents were given full opportunity 
to express their views. Many of the lead- 
ing bakers of this country have instituted 
extensive researches into this subject, and 
particularly with a view of increasing the 
whvlesomeness of bread made from white 
flour. These investigations have gone far 
enough to show that a very nutritious 
bread, with a fair amount of vitamins, 
can be: produced even from white flour, 
if an abundance of milk is used in its 
preparation. 

Numbers of bakers have already put a 
milk loaf, that is, a loaf made with milk in- 
stead of water, on the market. Naturally, 
a revolutionary movement of this. kind 
will ‘excite a great deal of opposition:..'The* 
human animal is much the same, no matter 
what industry it may engage in. It is- 
difficult to break over old-established cus: 
toms and habits. Up to the present time: 
many bakers have been in business for the 
profit which they could make out of it. ‘It 
is a sign of great progress that many bakers 
are — also interested in the wholesome- 


Produced is J 
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A “pound loaf”? should weigh a 
pound, but more important than its 
weight is its wholesomeness, which 
very few consumers inquire about 


ness of the bread which they make. If 
bakers rise to this action, how much more 
readily should the housewife be interested 
in this particular phase of the problem! 

In this present day of household budget- 
ing, the housewife is already interested in 
making both ends of her financial resources 
meet. Heretofore, such efforts have been 
exclusively made in regard to the price of 
the article. Now, they should include also 
its wholesomeness. 

There are three important features of 
this problem that appeal strongly to the 
housewife. First of all, economy. It is 
well known that cereals, of which wheat is 
a type, are the most economical food prod- 
ucts now available. This fact is of immense 
importance to households where economies 
are necessary. It is more than important 
to those households where it is difficult to 
secure, with the resources at hand, a whole- 
some and abundant supply of food. The 
greater quantity of cereals—or bread, 
which represents cereals—consumed, the 
cheaper the nutrition secured. If these 
cereals can be made perfectly wholesome, 
not onty'the pocketbook, but what is much 
more important, the health ‘of the family, 
will be conserved. y Rae 

Attending the hearing before the Com- 
mittee’ on Agriculture, mentioned above, 
was a representative baker from Minne- 
apolis. In conversation’ with me after the 
hearing was over, he told me that his firm 
was putting out a. genuine whole-wheat 
loaf, nothing added except the necessary 
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He Urges Us to Insist Upon the Same Quality in 
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salt, shortening, and leavening agents, and 
nothing abstracted. 

In the course of the conversation, I told 
him that I thought the loaf he was making 
was ideal in so far as a milkless loaf was 
concerned. I mentioned the well-known 
economic fact that makers of whole-wheat 
loaves charged more for them than if the 
loaves were made of white flour. He under- 
took to explain to me the reason why, but 
as usual, either through my inability to 
understand or his inability to convince, I 
am yet puzzled to know why a loaf made 
of whole wheat flour, which is 100 percent 
of the wheat ground, should be more ex- 


_ pensive than when made of white flour, 


which is only 7o percent of the wheat 


3 


ground. His answer to this query was 


that the so-called “offal” of the milling 
white flour, that is, particularly the bi 
and the germ, could be sold at avery 
siderable profit. et 21 See Se 
This gentleman also told’me that: the 
made large quantities of dog biscuits: He 
said, “Dogs are not able to choose a proper 
diet, and therefore we make dog biscui 8 
chiefly out of whole-ground céreals.”: - *.- 
To this statement I replied that the great 
majority of people in this country were 
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dogs in regard to choosing a wise diet, and ~ 


that millers and bakers who were so’careful 
to make a proper diet for dogs ought to be 
equally careful in regard to the diet of boys 
and girls. Apparently, this obvious de- 
duction did not appeal to him or his col- 
leagues. Nevertheless, it is a marked prog- 
ress in that dog biscuits are made chiefly 
of whole-ground cereals and that the flour 
so produced is never bleached. 

Mr. Brand, representative in Congress 
from Ohio, who introduced the bill and 
spoke in its favor, said, among other things, 
that the standardization of the loaf would 
save the consumers of bread in this coun- 
try $50,000,000 a year. He also stated, 
and that is an important fact for our 
farmers to know, that the average weight 


of the poundoid loaf of bread was about - 


13 ounces. The housewife, in buying a 
loaf of this kind which she supposes is a 
pound, is cheated out of three ounces of 


nutriment. The farmer is deprived of the — 
opportunity of selling approximately three — 


ounces more of wheat for every loaf used. 
The number of pound loaves of bread, and 
cereals equivalent thereto, used in this 
country is approximately 50,000,000 a day. 
This represents nearly half a loaf per person. 

Opponents of the measure say that to 
require a definite weight for a pound would 
be extremely (Continued on page 226) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on Page 96) 
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Just the kind of meal 
you often want! 


How often you have said to yourself at lunch 
. [i3 . . . 
or suppertime: I feel like eating something 
substantial, but I don’t want too much.” 


Soup for health— 
every day! 

















These are just the times when a delicious 
plateful of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is so 
tempting and so sufficient. 


Thousands and thousands of people every 
day eat this soup as a meal. It tastes so good. 
It’s so nourishing. 


When you serve Campbell's Vegetable Soup 
for dinner—as you often will—you cen reduce the 
number of the other dishes—it contains so much 


food. 


Fifteen vegetables. Invigorating beef broth. 
Cereals to build and strengthen. Seasoning by 
master-chefs. And taste it! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


I'm as plump as pigs in clover; 
I am simply bubbling over. 
All the vigor that I feel 


Comes from Campbell’s husky meal! 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































In using advertisements see page 6 gl 






Alabastine Company i 
903 Grandville Ave. ral 
; i 
Grand Rapids ag em 
Michigan See 
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ou Home 


7 : 
HERE is tor 
every room a 

correct color treatment and 
you can get the tone or tint 
exactly harmonious with rugs 
and furnishings. Your good 
taste will tell you the color, 
but to get it, expert advice 
will be found valuable. 


‘The merit of Alabastine, the 
beauty of its tints, its work- 
ing qualities, cause its use in 
the best hotels, churches, 
schools and public buildings. 


Alabastine 


Instead of Kalsomine 
or Wall Paper 


Alabastine is a high-grade 
water color used over plaster, 
wall board, paint, burlap or 
canvas, or even old wall paper 
where it is fast, has no raised 
figures and contains no aniline 
dyes. Its standard colors in- 
termix to make many shades. 
It is so satisfectory that you 
may do the work yourself 
when decorators are not avail- 
able. Full directions on every 
five-pound package.  Sani- 
tary, artistic, Alabastine is 
the acceptable wall coating 
wherever beautiful walls are 
desired. 


Write to Miss Brandon 


Householders and property owners 
are getting valuable suggestions 
from Miss Ruby Brandon, in 
charge of our “Home Betterment” 
department. Give the necessary 
data, and she will prepare an ex- 
clusive Alabas- 
tine color plan 
to meet your 
requirements. 
Her services 
are free. 
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Mothers-to-be 


of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


The 


HAPPINESS CLUB: 

We often see in our medical practise 
frail, delicate children. These are brought to 
us months after the most casual observer could 
tell that something was wrong; months after 
the mother has begun to excuse the frailty by 
some such expressions as ‘I was just this way 
as a baby,” or “The baby is just delicate!” 
Just delicate! I wish mothers had never heard 
those words. What is the trouble? Ask your- 
self that. There must be a definite cause; only 
in exceptional cases is it an inherited weakness. 

You will recognize the picture—a long, thin, 
restless baby; underweight; with rather trans- 
parent pale skin, cold hands and feet, and 
somewhat flabby muscles. The appetite is 
variable. The baby takes cold easily; then, of 
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course, he has even less appetite for food, and . 


so it goes. 

Do not try to carry the entire responsibility 
yourself. You will need the help of your doctor 
every step of the way. Babies in this condition 
are not easy problems. The fault may be in 
the food, or it may be that the surroundings and 
the routine are wrong, or there may be actual 
disease. Find out; there should be no guess- 
work with anything so precious as a baby. 

Often the very first symptom is a failure to 
gain in weight. If you are weighing the baby 
twice a week regularly, you will notice this at 
once. We sent you a weight chart with the 
letters for “The Baby’s First Year.” In Letter 
No. 2 of this same series we tell you ‘how to 
plot the weight curve and also suggest the type 
of scale to use. Certainly during the first year 
mothers can depend upon gain in weight as one 
of the guides to the general condition. The 
gain may be slow, but it must be steadily up- 
ward if the baby is doing well. By this we 
mean good, firm flesh, not just flabby fat. 

Acute illness will interrupt the steady gain, 
and often there will be periods of irregularity 
during adjustments to new foods, but these 
should be temporary only. Often the main 
difficulty is to find a food mixture which baby 
can digest. The physician must work slowly 
and test out each new formula until the right 
one for that individual baby is found. Do not 
be discouraged. Slow progress is much better 
than an acute upset. Each illness will leave 
these wee babies weaker than before. 

The delicate child needs quiet. He is easily 
overstimulated by being jiggled up and down 
or played with. Surround him with a tranquil 


atmosphere. Give him a chance to lie quietly, 
moving only as he wishes. This is really im- 
portant. 


No child can digest food properly when his 
body temperature is below 97° F. Therefore 
we watch for cold hands and feet and use 


END us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed 
in a plain envelope, so that no one will know 
the contents. Always ask for ‘Series I. 
For the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 
come.” It will be sent promptly. 





Delicate 





Child 


woolen stockings, extra kimonos, extra knitted 
sweaters, shawls, and a hot water bottle when 
needed. 

For these babies we keep the temperature of 
the nursery at about 65° F. day and night, with 
window boards to secure free ventilation, for 
fresh air is absolutely necessary to them. They 
need the daily bath to keep the skin in good 
condition, but give it quickly in a warm room. 
Occasionally a little sea salt in the bath water 
will have a tonic effect. 

Rub the little muscles gently after the bath 
and before bedtime. It is the rubbing itself 
that helps, not the cocoa butter, olive oil, or 
goose grease that may be used. 

These little babics may not have an actual 
“cradle-cap” or “milkcrust” (See Letter 
No. 3 of the Second Series), but they do often 
have a very dry scalp. The hair will seem 
brittle and slow in growing. I have seen won- 
derful results from a gentle scalp massage 
every afternoon. Use a little clive oil (and 
occasionally castor oil), on your finger-tips, 


and move the hair and scalp over the bone - 


gently until the skin becomes pink. Move 
from spot to spot and work over the soft area 
on top just as you do the rest of the head. 
Take plenty of time. Then the next morning 
wash the head as usual. You will be amply re- 
paid after a few weeks to see the fuzzy little 
new hair growth. 

Work out a schedule for your day with a 
definite hour for everything you do. This may 
become monotonous to you, but it means health 
to the baby if the routine is right. Letter 
No. 2 of this second series suggests such a 
schedule. te 

In planning your day, remember that nothing 
can take the place of outdoor sunshine. That 
and food are equally important. In fact, sun- 
shine and oxygen are foods. The pallor of skin 
tells us very quickly when a baby is being kept 
too closely in the house. You may have to let 
other things go to manage the two hours out- 
doors morning and afternoon, but it is well 
worth it. 

To find the right food, to advise with you in 
all things, to give medicine or special treat- 
ments when necessary, are the province of the 
doctor. Your part (and it is not an easy one) 
is to see that the environment and the home 
conditions are right, and to work patiently, 
painstakingly, inculcating the simple, but tre- 
mendously important, health habits. This calls 
for careful planning rather than elaborate 
equipment, and thought rather than an outlay 
of money. 


fete Vtagee 


FeQUALLY important is the second series of 

letters to cover ‘““The Baby’s First Year.” 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this series will be sent com- 
plete, with a cardboard cover. Address all 
requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 
West goth Street, New York City, New York. 
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Our most distinguished Actress 


demands Comfort 


Cantilever Stores Ue 


Cut this out for reference 3 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 
Albany —Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown-H. Mayer, 907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bengheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock's 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atiantic City—2019 Boardwalk (near Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St,, (2nd floor) 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co, 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co, 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St, 
Bosto:—109 Newbury St. Cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co, 
Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co, 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co, 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston. W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
(30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Chicago—} 1050 Leland (near Broadway) 
835 E. 61st St., Cor, Drexel Ave. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co, 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Duluth—107 W, First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App's Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock's 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second fioor) 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos, S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bidg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Erownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co, 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—I4 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
vidence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D., J, Stewart & Co, 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg. (opp. P. O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 


~Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg., K near 7th , 


Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg, (Arcade) 

Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 

Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 

Schenectady—445 State St. 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 

Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 

Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 

Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
‘acoma—255 So. lith St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg. 

Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 

Topeka—The Pelletier Store 

Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro, 

‘Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 

Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 

Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor. Union 

Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 

Wheeling—-Geo. R. Taylor Co. 


Wichita—Rorabaugh's ( 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin ows 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle (7%) 


Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 


tk Youngstown—B, McManus Co. 


Agencies in 425 other cities 


as wellas Good Looks 


in her footwear 


“The stage makes great demands upon one’s 
energy. And as you stand, work, rehearse, give 
of yourself for hours, nothing is so fatiguing as 
shoes that hurt or hinder your movements. But 
Cantilever Shoes I have found wonderfully help- 
ful; they are so comfortable and flexible and 
give such restful support. Their attractive lines 


1 tOO wg - 
appeal to me, too Ki > Sar Os 


T is because life these days makes con- 
tinual demand upon a woman's energy 
that the question of footwear is inter- 

esting active women like Miss Barrymore. 
Society women, famous dancers, home 
makers, business women, leaders in 
thought and achievement everywhere, are 
demanding a shoe that is flexible and 
comfortable. But that shoe must also be 
good looking. Which is one reason why 
so many well known women are wearing 
and advocating the Cantilever Shoe. 


The Cantilever Shoe is made with par- 
ticular consideration for both the shape 
and functions of the foot. The natural 
lines of the shoe follow the lines of the 
foot so comfortably that you forget you 
are wearing shoes. The flexible arch of 
the Cantilever and the arch of the foot act 
as one. So closely does the arch of the 
shoe fit the foot in every position that it 
gives support while its flexibility induces 
beneficial foot exercise. When foot 
muscles are free to exercise, the arch of 
the foot gains new spring and strength. 














6thel ‘Barrymore 


PHOTO BY 
MARY DALE CLARKE 
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Lower “Prices Now in Effect 


The Cantilever idea of making a comfortable, 
flexible shoe attractive in appearance has ap- 
pealed to American women. Sales have increased 
greatly. When sales increase, manufacturing costs 
go down. We believe that the public will appre- 
ciate lower prices, now —at the beginning of the 
season. So we have increased production, and 
lowered costs in every possible way without 
impairing the quality of the shoes. This is why 
we can reduce prices to an extent that will make 
Cantilevers more economical than ever before. 


The same fine leathers, excellent workman- 
ship and remarkable durability continue to dis- 
tinguish Cantilever Shoes. 
There has been absolutely no 
change in the quality. 

There are attractive Canti- 
lever models to please every- 
one. Pretty pumps in one, 
two and twin-strap effects, 
trim oxfords, and serviceable 
boots or sport shoes for out- 
of-doors. 


(antilever 
shoe 





At the left is a partial list of Cantilever stores. In every community, one specially qualified dealer is 
selected to sell Cantilever Shoes, (except in New York and Chicago where several stores have been 
carefully selected for the convenience of Cantilever wearers.) If no dealer at the left is near you, write 
the manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. They will send you the name 
of the Cantilever store nearest you and a helpful booklet on shoes. 


In using advertisements see page 6 93 





Four Rolls of 4P8 
are a Year’s Supply. 


There is a more convenient and a more 
economical way to buy toilet paper. 


Ask your dealer for a four-roll carton 
of A. P. W. Satin Tissue that will fit 
away in a corner of the closet shelf. 
Notice how fine and soft the paper is, 
yet how strong and absorbent. 


And then see how long it lasts. You 
will find that in the average family, 
these four rolls will actually be a year’s 
supply because each tightly wound roll 
contains a guaranteed count of 2500 
extra large sheets of the best paper it 
is possible to manufacture. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 
$2.00 for the four-roll (year’s supply) 
carton—postpaid. 


Look for this A. P. W. 
trade mark on the fol 
lowing brands, rangi 
from 5¢ to 50¢ per ro 














A.P.W. Satin Tissue 

PureWhite-Fort Orange 

Cross Cat-Bob White 

Onliwon Toilet Paper 
s 


and. Paper Towe 
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PRACTICAL DISCOVE Kies 
Good Housekeeping Institute | 


EVERY woman welcomes any help which will lighten her daily 


household duties. 


Can you give her that needed help? We will 


pay one dollar for each available new discovery. A stamped, addressed 


envelope secures the return of unavailable discoveries. ¢ 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


To Keep Dressing-Table Drawers in 
Order —Often, in a dressing-table drawer, we 
want a box for pins and ribbons, and find that 
after putting the drawer in order, the boxes 
soon slip around, and the drawer becomes un- 
tidy again. I have found that by using thumb 
tacks in the bottom of the boxes, they are kept 
in place and can be used with the covers off or 
on. Jalso use the same idea in my desk drawer, 
with small boxes for clips and rubber bands, 
and the cover of a long, narrow box for pencils 
and pens. Mrs. A.C. A., Pa. 


When Pressing —When a traveler desires to 
do a bit of pressing in his hotel room, he is at a 
loss for a suitable press board. No one of honor 
would use the top of a table or dresser for fear 
of defacing it. I have discovered that if you 
take out your upper bureau drawer, turn it 
upside down, and cover the bottom with a 
turkish towel, lo! you have an excellent ironing 
board to which the most careful proprietor 
could have no objection. Mrs. A. H. H., Me. 


When Knitting —Most of my knitting and 
crocheting is done in the company of other per- 


sons, and when I have to count the stitches in: 


working out a pattern, I find myself making 
frequent mistakes. Now I obviate this diffi- 
culty by counting backward. If it is necessary, 
for instance, to purl ten stitches, I count ten, 
nine, eight, etc. I donot have to remember the 
number, and when I reach one, I automatically 
realize that I have completed the desired num- 
ber of stitches and that it is time to start on the 
next series of stitches. This little trick has 
helped me enormously. Mrs. J. W. B., N. J: 


When Entertaining Guests—Keep a card 
index of the preferences of your guests. Gradu- 
ally, you will acquire what will seem to your 
guests an uncanny remembrance of their special 
likes and dislikes, and when they come un- 
expectedly to visit you, as they sometimes do, 
you will be able, by reference to your file, to 
serve some favorite dish or substitute another 
for something your record shows is not liked. 
Before long you will acquire the reputation for 
being a clever hostess. B.A. BaiNew Yo 


For Baby’s Cap—Instead of using ribbon 
for baby’s cap, I crocheted a band the desired 
length of fine white wool in double crochet 
stitch, fastening it to one side of the cap, with a 
button on the other side, using double crochet 
as a loop or button hole. This makes a nice, 
soft cap string, and solves the problem of 
chewed strings. No need to be continually 
buying and pressing cap strings 

Mrs. H. E. W., O. 


When the Children Go to Church—When 
taking the small child to church, be sure to 
have with you something to amuse him. A 
piece of string is the best and quietest thing. 
A small notebook and pencil are the second re- 


source. It is not advisable to carry paper, be-’ 


cause the rustle will prove disturbing. When 
the child is older, a small book to read is very 
satisfactory. Good church habits are much to 
be desired with children, but don’t expect them 
to be little images. H. 0. S., Mass. 


A New Use for White Oilcloth—White 
oilcloth, glued smoothly and evenly on one side 
of the molding board, is a great help to me in 
place of a marble slab when making candies. 

Mrs. H. S., Mich. 


Address _  * 


Picture Puzzles—Keep the colored pictures 
found in Goop HOUSEKEEPING cover pictures 
and ads. Mount them on large tags or thin 
cardboard. Cut them into irregular pieces— 
the older the children, the more irregular the 
pieces. Place the pieces in an envelope, each 
picture in a separate envelope. On rainy days, 
these envelopes may be given to the children 
to construct the original picture. Children of 
ten or over may amuse themselves by making 
the entire jig-saw puzzle, mounting the picture 
and cutting it into pieces. If the puzzles are 
kept for rainy days only, they will remain 
new and interesting for some time. ; 

Mrs. S. 0., N. Y. 


When Picnicking —My two-year-old son 
wanted to sample everything in the picnic 
basket. Though we eat simply, still grown-up 
food is different, so now he is made happier by 
a little lunch-box of his own, with simple sand- 
wiches, cookies, and fruit suited to his youthful 
“tummy,” his little paper bib (such a fine idea; 
you can buy them now!) and his special pint 
thermos with milk or cocoa. M. McL., Ida. 


When Using My Food Chopper—It is 
necessary for me to use my food-chopper on 
my enameled top table. By placing a cloth 
holder on the table before adjusting the 
grinder, I save the enamel from cracking off. 

E. 8. ¥., Mich. 


For an Invalid—My daughter, while sick 


in the hospital, said she wanted so many little 
things, but did not like to ring for a nurse each 
time to hand them to her. So I took a short 
shoe-bag, about fifteen inches deep and thirty 
inches wide, with four pockets stitched on, and 
tied this to the side of her bed, toward the wall. 
She then had her brush and comb and toilet 
articles in one pocket, her glasses, note-book, 
fountain pen, handkerchiefs, and numerous 
other useful things in the other pockets, and it 
proved a real joy to her. The nurses thought 
it such a splendid idea that I am passing it on 
to others. W. GAT. Ne Y. 


When Making House Dresses—Instead 
of making a separate belt to match each of my 
one-piece house dresses, I find that by wearing 
a black patent leather belt with all of them, 
time is saved in both sewing and ironing. The 


belt does not become soiled and crushed, and 


looks neat and becoming with a dress of any 
color. Mrs. C. R. N., Mont. 


To Accurately Fill a Lamp—If you have 
a lamp to fill with oil, and through which you 
can not see to determine the quantity it holds, 
Tam sure you will welcome a discovery I made. 
Fill the lamp full of oil, place it on a pair of 
kitchen scales, and mark the weight. After- 
ward, when the lamp is to be filled, place it on 
the scale and fill with oil to the required weight. 

Mrs. L. J. E., Kans. 


Fitting Rugs to the Size of the Room — 
When we moved, we were confronted with the 
problem of getting new rugs for a long living- 
room of rather unusual shape. I made r 
rugs by pinning newspapers together snes I 
had several of conventional proportions. These 
we tried in various combinations about the 
room, and were thus enabled to eliminate all 
guesswork concerning the desirable number and 
sizes of the rugs. ). M. P., 0. 


ye re e can rae 


When you are tired of the drudgery of washday— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


When you are in doubt about the wholesome cleanliness of your 
clothes— 


Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


When you are trying to find a way to make your household clean- 
ing problems easier- - 


Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


When you are asked to try new things for washing and cleaning, 
remember— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
And nothing can, for Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soa 
and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and real 
naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great cleaners at the same time, and 
in one economical bar. ; 
Give Fels-Naptha its place in your home. Buy a “Golden Bar” today at 
your grocer’s. 
TES Fels-Naptha’s unusual cleansing value. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. : 
: © 1924, Fels € Co., & 
Philadelphia 
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In using advertisements see page 6 95 
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‘POLISHING Wax‘ , 
One of a Family of quality 


. Polishing Products | 
MENDS THINGS | 
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INSTANT C 


JENNY LIND \\ 
One of a series \ 
oj rare prints 
given youwsee 
offer below 


Probably no songster in America 
enjoyed such deep and _ lasting 
public favor as Jenny Lind. Her 
clear soprano voice and her un- 
affected personality completely 
captivated this country. 

And just as Americans have been 
quick to recognize merit in persons 
so have they in things. Thousands 
of women delight in the re-beau- 
tifying qualities of Liquid Veneer 
Polishing Products—the restoring 
to piano, furniture, woodwork and 
floor surfaces the brilliance and 
smoothness of their original finish. 

Liquid Veneer Polishing Wax— 
thoroughly tested and approved— 
is a new member of the family of 
Polishing Products. Because of 
the ivory smoothness it gives to 
the finish of floors and stained and 
fumed furniture and woodwork; 
because of the durability of this 
luster with the use of compara- 
tively little wax—it should be 
praised by every good housekeeper 
who tries it. 

A quarter pound can of Liquid 
Veneer Polishing Wax witha repro- 
duction (suitable for framing) of a 
rare print of Jenny Lind, sent for 
25¢ to cover packing and postage. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 
374 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, Ont. _ London, Eng. 
Reliable drug, grocery, hard- 
ware, paint and house furnish- 
ing stores recommend 


Mends permanently any- 
thing that is broken— 
china, glass, 
onyx, ivory, 
wood, metal. 
dealer hasn’t it send 30c 


porcelain, 
furniture, 
If your 
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for a bottle, postpaid. 
: Address 
KK The Liquid Veneer 
\ Company 
NSSoup as aR 374 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





ROCKERY MENDER 


| Favorites of America |) 
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DR Wal Lok 
Quests 6 un —beoee 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only wf a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. Prescriptional 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau cf Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 











Cochineal Dyes 


Will you please exam- 
ine this red fruit coloring 
matter and tell me of 
what it is composed? 


It is plainly stated on 
the label that the color- 
ing matter contained in 
the package is an alco- 
holic solution of cochi- 
neal. Cochineal is the 
dried female of the in- 
sect Coccus cacti enclos- 
ing the young larvae. 
This insect is from 3% 
to 5 millimeters in length, 
consisting of from 9 to 12 
segments. It is evident- 
ly a misbranded prod- 
uct, as an insect 1s not properly called a fruit. 
The only purpose of artificial coloring is to 
imitate Nature’s chromatic artistry. There 
are a few certified coal-tar dyes which are 
permissible in food. It seems to me more. 
desirable to use a dye of this kind than one 
of insect origin. 


for Longer Life. 


Make the Burden as Light as Possible 


My son, age 26, had an operation for stone in 
the kidney. It was found necessary to remove 
the whole kidney. I am writing to ask if he 
should avoid any particular article of food. 

Mrs. A. G. W., Ontario 


As the remaining kidney has to do the work 
of two, it is the part of wisdom to diminish its 
functions as much as possible. This may be 
done by adopting a low protein diet. To this 
end, your son should eat very little meat, fish, 
fowl, egg, dried peas or beans. A generous sup- 
ply of milk, a moderate amount of wholesome 
bread and breakfast foods, and an abundance 
of fruits and vegetables should constitute his 
diet. He will find spinach and all other leaf 
vegetables very wholesome. A diet of this 
kind throws the least possible burden on the 
kidney. With such a diet, your son may live 
many years, perhaps until old age, without 
wearing out the remaining kidney. 


There is Some Possibility of Doing It 


For many months I have followed your Ques- 
tion-Box in the hope of seeing an answer to the 
following question: Is it possible by any means, 
at any price, to increase the height? I am a per- 
fectly healthy man of 23 and am 68 inches tall. 
It would be a great help to me in my business 
if I could grow from one to two inches. A short 
time ago some one told me that the thyroid 
gland was responsible for one’s size. yr D. M. 


You are almost too old to hope for any in- 
crease in height. I have known a few instances 
where men have continued to grow for several 
years after reaching 23. The growthis usually, 
however, in bulk and not in height. The thy- 
roid gland is credited with many functions, 
likewise the pineal and pituitary. The thymus 
gland seems to be the one which is more par- 
ticularly connected with growth. When one 
has reached his full stature, the thymus 
atrophies. I think if one could begin in early 
adult life he might increase his height beyond 
what it might be otherwise, by exercises which 
tend to put a slight traction on the spinal 
column. Hanging from a cross bar naturally 
does this. Lifting the body while holding to 
a cross bar, so as to put the chin over the bar, 


Ds WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,”’ and ‘“The Feed- 
T., N.Y. ing of Older Children’; for adults, 
“Constipation,”’ ““Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,” and “Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


and doing this repeat- 
edly, might add some- 
thing to the final result. 
The Bible says, “Who 
by taking thought can 
add a cubit to his stat- 
ure?” but a cubit is 
about 18 inches, and you 
have no ambition to do 
that. I advise you not 
to put your trust in the 
thyroid. You may get 
alittle help even now by 
the exercises I have 
mentioned above. 


These 


All those inter- 


You Probably are 
Wrong 
In discussing birthmark; ~ 
F as results of prenata} 
influences, I quoted Dr. Holmes’ novel, “Elsie 
Venner,” in support of my contention that they 
are due probably to prenatal influences. My 
niece says that a fictitious story can not be of use 
as_a scientific argument, and claims that scien- 
tific investigation shows that Dr. Holmes’ story 
is mere fiction. Will you please give me the 


truth about the matter? Mrs. L. D. H., New York 


I can not find any scientific evidence to show 
that any kind of nervous shock or terrifying 
experience has anything to do with birthmarks. — 
Dr. Holmes was a great wit, an eminent writer 
of fiction, a fine poet, and a distinguished pro- 
fessor of anatomy, but evidently was a little 
off his base in “Elsie Venner.” Birthmarks 
are freaks of Nature and not psychological in- 
fluences working through the mother upon the 
unborn child. It is highly desirable that preg- 
nant women should not be exposed to any great 
fright or horrible experience. Such things may 
affect the mother’s health and, to that extent, 
the vitality of the unborn child, but that such - 
influences are reproduced in any kind of 
physical deformity is wholly outside scientific 
proof. 


I Wish We Could Get Unrefined Sea Salt 


I take the liberty of writing you on a matter 
which ought to be of interest to every one, name- 
ly, the prevalence of goiter. I had one develop 
while I was in college, and it wrecked my health. 
Even after two operations in ten years I was 
still in bad health. The third operation brought 
some relief, but I have no assurance of perma- 
nently getting rid of its effects. Will you please 
give this matter your careful thought and in- 


vestigation? Mrs. I. F., Florida 


Undoubtedly, the disease of the thyroid 
gland, which is known either as simple goiter 
or exophthalmic goiter, is caused by an entire 
lack of iodine in our food. In many localities 
in this country, the health authorities are 
alarmed over the increasing incidence of goiter. 
In some localities it has been proposed—and, I 
believe, practised—to put jodi in the drink- 
ing water. It seems to me it would be a more 
successful experiment to furnish the people of 
this country unrefined salt made from com- 
plete evaporation of sea water for all domestic 
purposes. At the present time, table salt and 
dairy salt represent the highest efforts of refin- 
ing technique. Evaporated sea water contains 
a considerable trace of iodine. If used in the 
salting of butter and in the seasoning of foods 
on the family table, I am of the opinion that 
goiter would entirely disappear. The craze 
for highly refined food is chiefly to blame for 
the growing threat of goiter. 
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Is there a “high water mark” in 


OMETIMES, after little hands have been washed, 
there’s a shadowy gray line that mother calls the 
“high water mark.’’ 
Mother knows, too, that there are “‘high water marks’’ 
in household cleaning. Not because of carelessness, 
but because she can do no better with the tools she has. 


She sweeps her rugs diligently, regularly. But at the very 
bottom of the nap is destructive, sharp-edged dirt her 
broomcan’tsweep out. It must be dislodged—deaten out! 


When she regularly deats her rugs with a Hoover, they 
will actually be as clean as she may think they are now. 


‘The Hoover also sweeps and air-cleans at the same time. 
And what other cleaner gives rugs the three kinds of 
cleaning they should have to be thoroughly clean? 
Then, there’s the space under beds and other low-built 
heavy furniture. A Hoover rolls under these with ease, 
beating, sweeping and thoroughly cleaning the floor 
covering. 

The draperies need not besentto the cleaner’s nor a step- 
ladder used to reach dust on ledges and mouldings. 


= For it’s only a moment’s work to snap in place the 





your household cleaning? 


new Hoover cleaning attachments— the most 
remarkable set of attachments ever devised. 

Powerful air-suction—drawn through cleaning 

tools with swivel joints that relieve the hand of any 
twisting strains—whisks dust and dirt from even its 
every resting place. And it’s dustless cleaning, too. 
With equal ease and thoroughness every piece of fur- 
niture, every article of the household exposed to dust, 
can be brushed and suctioned clean with the conven- 
ient nozzle-brush attachment. 


You have no idea how a Hoover will simplify your 
household cleaning—the great amount of labor and 
time it will save—the years it will add to the life of 
your rugs and furnishings. 

What is all this worth to you? Fortunately, you won’t 
have to pay nearly that much! Phone your Authorized 
Hoover Dealer today. -It is so easy to buy the new 
Hoover with its ten added features, on the easy payment 
plan, that you’ ll wonder why you waited so Jong. 
THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Stop 
Wasting Tea 


Dy AO TE Ay 
BALLS 


What a Tao Tea Ball is 


Tiny bud leaves from the tips of the tea 
plants of the finest gardens in Ceylon, 
India and Java, accurately measured and 
packed by special machines in handy gauze 
balls. 


Quality of Tao Tea 


Three generations of tea experts have 
abored to produce Tao, the supreme tea 
—the finest tea you have ever tasted, 
Flowery Orange Pekoe Blend. The Tao Tag 
on every Tao Tea Ball is our trade-mark 
and your guarantee of supreme quality. 
Indorsed by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and Health, serial 
No. 3070. 


Economy of Tao Tea Balls 


Tao Tea Balls take all the guess and waste 
out of tea-making. Tao Tea Balls are pot 
size. Each ball makes 4 to 5 cups, accord- 
ng to strength desired, of delicious tea. 
A half of a cent a cup—less in the big fifty- 
ball Caddy. 


Convenience cf Tao Tea Balls 


This modern and economical way of pack- 

ing eliminates all guess-work and waste 
from tea-making. No messy tea leaves 
to clean up—so convenient, so economical, 
so good! 


3 SIZES 





50-BALL CADDY 





Hotels and Restaurants in increasing 
numbers are serving Tao Tea Balls. 
Wherever you see Tao Tea Balls fea- 
tured on the menu, you may be certain 
tha the hotel or restaurant is one which 
; is taking more than ordinary pains to 
insure quality and 





real seryice—a 


place you will be delighted to patronize. 





Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


jA0 TEA 
BALLS 


TAO TEA CO., Inc., 103 Park Ave., NEW YORK 
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A LEAP YEAR PARTY, 


BAZAAR, 


By 


p!P you know that during Leap -Year you 

could ask the men to dance with you in- 
instead of waiting: for them to ask you? 
Did you know that you could propose to John 
and William and Howard and Bobby and all 
the rest, the more the merrier? But be careful 
—in Paris a lovely lady who proposed has just 
been sued for breach of promise! 

If you have not yet begun your Leap Year 
adventures, you can begin right away at a 
Leap Year Party, Bazaar, or Dance. 

Included in the Leap Year instructions to be 
adapted to a party, dance, or bazaar are Invita- 
tions from Girls to Men to take them to the af- 
fair; Leap Year Engagement Ring directions; 
Correct ways for a girl to propose; Gentlemen 
l'irst Shipwreck game and decorations; New 
Woman favors; Leap Year Dance Program; 
Prize ways for a man to give a girl the mitten. 

Ways to make money for hospitals, churches, 
schools, or clubs can be made the source of the 
greatest merriment turning on. Leap Year 
jokes—and, you know, you always double your 


French Bride's 


PROM the fair little French village of 

Avignon, in southern France, Elaine sent 
suggestions fora French Dot Bride’s Shower. 
In France, be the bride of high or low degree, 
she can never find a husband until she has been 
given a dower by her parents, or has saved up 
her dot for herself! So the French Bride’s 
Shower contains a piquant French dot idea 
for giving gifts of the shower; original verses 
and pretty favors ina variation of the “old 
maid bonnet” French girls are supposed to 
wear if they are unmarried; colorful deco- 
rations for the luncheon or tea table,an amusing 


C Liye Entertainment 


or DAN GE 


Editor 


receipts when you double. your fun!» The Leap 
Year suggestions contain ideas for a dollar’s 
worth of fun for every fifty-cent ticket. 

All the Leap Yearsuggestions can be adapted 
in a twinkling to money-making schemes to 
be used in addition to the usual articles for sale. 
at abazaar. On receipt of ten cents in stamps, 
addressed to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, 
these suggestions will be sent promptly. — 

It is no longer possible for Elaine to plan 
personal parties. Therefore only the sets of sug- 
gestions mentioned each month in the magazine 
can be sent. However, these have been planned 
to cover every seasonable sort of entertaining, 
and you are sure to find something adapted to 
your purpose. The suggestions now available 
include the following: Colonial Dance or 
Party; Frozen-Heart Party; Birthday Sug- 
gestions for All Ages; Commencement Party 
Suggestions; Bridge Parties, Formal and In- 
formal; and ideas for a Money-Making Bazaar. 
For any set of suggestions, send ten cents in 
stamps to Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 


Shower : 


lovers’ game, and miscellaneous rice menu 
suggestions. These suggestions are suitable-_ 
for use at a luncheon, a tea, or an 
evening affair, and may be used charm- 
ingly for a shower combined with a Bridge 
afternoon. 

As there are thousands of requests received 
in May and June for Bride’s Showers, be sure to 
send your request in plenty of time for the in- 
structions to reach you before the date set for 
the shower. Enclose ten cents in stamps and 
address Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good 
Housekeeping, 119 W. goth St., New York. 





Your baker offers— 
something ex/a good 
for Wednesday 


OMETHING a little “special” 

for midweek—and what could 

be better than the wonderful 

Raisin Bread your baker offers 
you each Wednesday? 

Beautiful golden loaves, filled 
and flavored with the rich and 
fruity goodness of Sun-Maid 
Raisins! They’re his very finest— 
every slice generously filled with 
the plump and juicy fruit of Cali- 
fornia’s vineyards. 

Fresh and fragrant from the 
oven you can get this perfect 
Raisin Bread every Wednesday— 
at bakeries, grocery stores and 
delicatessens throughout the city. 
Every week—everywhere—bak- 
ers prepare bakings of their finest 
Sun-Maid Raisin Bread “‘Special 
for Wednesday.” 


And these also: 


For all those women who have 
formed a custom of serving Raisin 
Bread on Wednesday, bakers in- 


*Sun-Maid Raisins 


Seeded — Seedless — Clusters 


clude many other tempting Raisin 
Foods in these special bakings. 
There are rolls and cookies, 
cakes and coffee cakes, muffins, 
“snails” and many more. All as 
healthful as they are delicious. 


And there is Sun-Maid Raisin 
Pie, of course—rich with the full, 
fine flavor of California’s choicest 
table grapes. Hot or cold, it’s 
equally good. 


a. _—— 
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Rice pudding,made with Sun-Maid Raisins,is an 
easy, inexpensive dessert—but so good! “Recipes 
with Raisins” tells you how to make it best 















Why not, assomany womenevery- 
wherearedoing, serve Raisin Bread 
and other Raisin Foods regularly 
forWednesday? Allthe family will 
enjoy the variety and goodness 
they bring to your table. 


Send for Free Recipe Book 


The same goodness that your baker gives 
to bread—simply by adding raisins—you 
also can give to numberless other foods. 

To the old familiar foods—such as rice 
and bread puddings, oatmeal and other 
cereals—Sun-Maid Raisins bring new 
goodness and the variety your family 
craves. They make your desserts doubly 
enticing. 

Use Sun-Maid Raisins lavishly. You 
can do it inexpensively, because raisins 
are cheap this year. 

The free book, “Recipes with Raisins,” 
tells you easy and sure ways of making 
many tempting raisin dishes, new and old. 
Fill in the coupon below and send for this 


free book. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Dept. A-405, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me a copy of your free 
book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 
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First—your wonderful 
Rinso Solution ready in a jiffy 


Then—you let soaking 





take the place of rubbing 





Now let Rinso - soak 


This entirely new kind of soap meets today’s 
needs for a really modern laundry soap. 





“Rinso saves the clothes be- 
cause it dissolves dirt, rinses 
easily and there is no hard 
rubbing to wear out the fab- 
ric,” say these four famous 
manufacturers— 


Makers of VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 

FRUIT OF THE LOOM FABRICS 

WAMSUTTA PERCALE SHEETS 
BOOTT TOWELING 
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Dissolves instantly! Makes rich soapy solution. 
Gently soaks out all the dirt. Rinses out com- 
pletely. No more hard rubbing—no more 


yellowed, dingy clothes. 


ATT last the modern housewife has the 
laundry soap she has always wanted! 
A new kind of soap that dissolves 
instantly and completely — 


that gently penetrates every thread 
of the clothes with its rich, soapy 
solution— 


that soaks dirt out— 


that rinses out thoroughly leaving 
no soil in your clothes to make them 
gray and dingy—no bits of soap to 
turn them yellow under the iron. 


It does what soap has never done before. 
What you used to have to do yourself 
by hard rubbing, Rinso now does for 
you. It does away with rubbing soap 


on the clothes to get them soapy and 
rubbing the soapy clothes to get them 
clean. 


Just shake some Rinso into a sauce- 
pan—add hot water and you'll have 
the wonderful soapy solution in a jiffy. 
Pour it into your tubs. The water gets 
soapy all through—an even soapiness 
that goes into every fibre of your gar- 
ments. Feel with your hand how soapy 
it is! 

Then let your clothes soak in this 
sudsy Rinso an hour—over night if you 
wish—then give them a good thorough 
rinse and out they come spotlessly 


HOWEVER YOU DO YOUR WASH—BY 


clean—shining white and sweet. 


Table cloths, towels, sheets, all those 
bulky pieces so heavy to drag up and 
down on the washboard are soaked 
snowy white in the rich Rinso suds. 


Even hard-to-get-at dirt on seats and 
knees of little rompers or badlyground- 
in, grimy cuff edges and collar bands 
take only a light rubbing to get them 
as white as new. 


The only laundry soap you need 


Whatever washing method you use, 
Rinso gives you what you’ve always 
wanted—a laundry soap that does a 
thorough job in the most up-to-date 
way—the way that saves your time 
and energy. 

Perfect for every kind of washing 
machine; nothing could be better for 
boiling white cottons; simply wonder- 
ful for soaking. 


At every step of the family wash you 
just use Rinso instead of old-fashioned 


SOAKING: BOILING : WASHING MACHINE— 
Use RINSO | 


the dirt out! 


bar soap. You need no other soap if 
you use Rinso. It does the whole job. 


Rinso is made by the makers of Lux, 
the largest soap-makers in the world. 
They spared no effort of testing or re- 
search to make Rinso meet every mod- 
ern need for a perfect laundry soap— 
just as Lux meets today’s need for a 
special soap for fine things. 


Do your next wash with Rinso. Get 
it from your grocer—a big new pack- 
age or the regular size. Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


@ 


If you have a washing machine, follow 
the advice of these leading makers 


“Use RINSO” 
APEX MEADOWS 
BLUEBIRD 1900” CATARACT 
COFFIELD ONE MINUTE 
GAINADAY POOLE 
GETZ ROTAREX 
HORTON SAVAGE 
LAUN-DRY-ETTE SUNBEAM SURF-ACTION 
LINCOLN SUNNYSUDS 





After so easy a wash you 
have “‘pep’”’ enough left to 
romp with the youngsters 


Always use enough Rinso 
to get big lasting suds after 
the clothes have been putin 
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N practically all of America’s historic 
homes dating from the Colonial period 
you will find wallpaper. Sometimes the 
original papers are still intact upon the 
walls. In other cases modern repro- 
ductions of the old Colonial wallpapers 
have been used to preserve an authentic 
atmosphere. 


A sound instinct among architects 
and interior decorators has established 
Colonial design as the artistic basis of 
many of the most beautiful modern 
American homes. Wallpaper is natu- 
rally an outstanding feature in the 
appropriate decoration of such homes. 


There is this decided advantage today 
in selecting wallpaper for your home. 





You will find a wealth of exquisite de- 
signs in every conceivable texture and 
coloring. At a very moderate cost you 
may clothe your walls in beauty and 
add that distinctive note of personality 
which is the making of a really liveable 


home. 
*k * 


Send for interesting booklet, Wallpaper, 
containing helpful decorating sugges- 
tions for every room in the house. Sent 
postpaid to any address for ten cents 
in stamps or coin. 


Any store that displays this sign is an 
Associate of the Wallpaper Guild. 
There you will find good 
wallpapers, competent work- 
manship and fair prices. 





WALLPAPER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of the United States, 461°EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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BiyicaCca he of tte HANDS 


By 


Anna 


Part Ll—E€Exercises for 


HE hands are said to be one of the most 
important mediums of expression, and 
- when properly cared for and daintily 
used, are not only an evidence of good groom- 
ing and refinement, but an unmistakable in- 
dication of innate delicacy of thought and 
nature. The hands show to a marked degree 
the temperament, character, and dominating 
traits of the individual, and in many cases even 
the trend of the thoughts. 

A firm hand is a positive hand and indicates 
strength and vitality; a flabby, limp, lifeless 
hand, with no responsiveness in its grasp, is a 
negative hand, indicating more or less weak- 
ness of character and depleted vitality. But 
while it is almost an impossible thing to change 
the character of the hand by external treat- 
ment, it is both possible—and indeed com- 
paratively easy—by giving the hands daily 
care of the most simple kind (as explained in 
Part I), to make their surface so soft and white, 
the nails so shapely and clean, the muscles so 
flexible and free, that any inherent physical 
defects are forgotten or overlooked in the 
pleasurable impression of exquisite cleanliness 
and perfect grooming. 

In a large degree that which is true of the 
hands is true of the arms, for arms that have 
lost their contour, either by lack of develop- 
ment, the accumulation of too much flesh, or 
by loose, flabby skin; wrists that are either 
thick and heavy or thin, bony, and unsightly; 
or any of the other beauty ills that feminine 
arms are heir to, detract from the general 
beauty and charm of appearance of any woman. 

In these days of short sleeves (sans gloves), 
where the arms and hands are conspicuously in 
evidence, it behooves every woman who values 
that subtle charm which a dainty hand and 
perfectly proportioned arm express, to take 
account of defects and work assiduously to 
remove all blemishes that detract from beauty. 


Signs of Neglect 


Discolored, rough, red, or wrinkled hands in- 
dicate neglect and soon give the appearance of 
old age—for the hands and arms may evidence 
either youth or old age, according to the care 
given them. The first raw spring days have 
come and gone, and we have settled down to 
steady treatment of freckled noses and wind- 
burned cheeks, but the soft bloom of a-perfect 
skin and the charm of a well-poised body lose 
half their arresting beauty if the eye is offended 
by ill-kept hands or prematurely aged arms. 

Once a week for a thorough manicure and 
once a day for the simple instructions outlined 
in the preceding article will keep the hands and 


Hazelton 


Delavan 


the Hands and cArms 


arms in perfect condition and give results rival- 
ing the most expensive treatments. The rules 
for manicuring given in the last article were 
reduced to the simplest terms, so that you, 
school girl, business woman, or butterfly, might 
find time for this important rite, even at the 
end of your busiest day. In addition, there are 
exercises that will improve the appearance of 
both the hands and arms. 

To increase the flexibility of the hands, and 
to aid in keeping their youthful vigor and grace, 
this simple exercise is valuable. Interlace the 
fingers and place backs of hands on top of head. 
Now pull in opposite directions with the wrists 
ten times, then lower backs of hands to fore- 
head and, with fingers still interlaced, close the 
hands so that palms come together, and repeat 
the opening and closing ten times, resisting with 
the clasped fingers as you pull the hand open. 


To Taper the Fingers 


To taper the fingers, use a spiral movement 
from the base to the tip of each finger, taking 
each finger in turn between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the opposite hand and ending the 
spiral movement with a slight pinch at the 
sides of each nail. Anoint the hands with 
cream before beginning the spiral movement, 
so the fingers will slip smoothly over the sur- 
face skin. 

If the flesh is flabby, loose, or wrinkled on 
the back of the-hands, use-a tapping move- 
ment, tapping the back of each hand alter- 
nately from the wrist to the tips of the fingers. 
The hands should be well lubricated with an 
astringent oil or cream before beginning the 
tapping movement. 

To make the hands and arms more plump, 
stand in correct position, arms at sides. Raise 
the arms, extending them horizontally, shoulder 
height, with the palms of hands downward. 
Close the hands with a tight grasp, bend the 
clenched hand from the wrist as far down as 
you can, curling the clenched hand as far toward 
the under part of the arm as possible. Next, 
bend the hands, still clenched, as far back as 
you can, keeping the arms rigid and bending at 
the wrists only. Repeat eight to ten times. 

For flexibility and relaxation of the hands 
and fingers, raise the arms straight up above 
the head, and relax the hands at the wrists, 
letting them drop loosely and lifelessly forward. 
Now shake the hands and fingers in every 
direction, up and down, sideways, then in a 
circular movement, always keeping wrists and 
fingers thoroughly relaxed so that you sense 
the relaxation and perfect freedom of move- 
ment from the wrists to the very finger-tips. 








Why You Can Buy 
This $2500 Lamp 
for Only S598 


The Decorative Arts League actually 
spent that amount for the model of a 
lamp which would be the last word in 
beauty of design and execution—that 
they might offer reproductions of it 
ata price within reach of all who ap- 
preciate artistic creations for every- 
day use. 


HIS is the famous Mary Bishop 

lamp which won first prize over 
hundreds of competitors in the Deco- 
rative Arts League national exhibi- 
tion as the one design for a medium 
sized table lamp unmistakably su- 
preme for its purpose! 


It is 16 inches high. The base is 
cast in medallium of rich, statuary 
bronze finish. The parchment shade 
is in tones of gray-gold-brown 
graded into ivory-brown, with deep 
brown stripes. For oil, gas or electricity. 

The League secured it at a cost of 
over $2,500 that they might sell repro- 
ductions of it for as low as $5.90. 
Such a reasonable price is possible 
only because of the League’s large 
corresponding membership scattered 
throughout the country. 


All you need do to get the lamp is 
sign and mail the coupon. When the 
postman delivers the lamp, simply 
give him a $1 deposit (plus postage). 
Keep the lamp for five days, see it 
in use, compare it with the lamps 
you could get at the same or even 
higher prices in the shops. At the 
end of that time, send $4.90 to com- 
plete the full payment, or return the 
lamp and get your deposit refunded, 


Send the coupon NOW —befcre you 


forget it. . Decorative Arts League, 
Dept. 35, 505 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Decorative Arts League, 
Dept. 35, 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 


You may send me the Mary Bishop Lamp. When 
it comes, 1 will pay the postman $1 deposit (plus 
few cents postage). .If I am not delighted with it, 
I will return it at the end of 5 days and you agree 
to refund my deposit. If I do not return it, then 
I agree to send you the $4.90 still due on the pur- 
chase price. 
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that my brother-in-law would never forgive 
me, and Sally would be furious. Poor Lord 
William would be helpless without his equerry, 
and he finds things devilish difficult as it is. 
Besides, I understand that, as commonly 
happens with such rascals, this Mandeville is a 
dead shot and plaguy nimble with a small- 
sword.” 

At another time the post-scriptum might 
have drawn a smile from Latimer. Now his 
face remained grave and his lips tight. 

A definite conclusion leaped at him from 
those pages. It was not a question of Sir 
Andrew’s having informed the Governor of 
Harry Latimer’s seditious practices. What had 
happened was the reverse of that. The in- 
formation had been conveyed to Sir Andrew 
by this fellow Mandeville, of whom he had 
heard once or twice before of late. If Mande- 
ville’s intentions were at all as Tom Izard 
represented them, it would clearly be in the 
captain’s interest to effect an estrangement 
between Latimer and his sometime guardian. 
And that was what had taken place. 

But how had Mandeville obtained the in- 
formation? Only one answer was possible. 
By means of a spy placed in the very bosom of 
the councils of the Colonial party. 

Upon that he took an instant decision. He 
would not write. He would go in person. He 
would set out at once for Charles Town, to dis- 
cover this enemy agent who was placing in 
jeopardy the cause of freedom and the lives of 
those who served it. 

His work in Georgia was of secondary im- 
portance by comparison with that. 


CHAPTER II 


WILLIAM MOULTRIE, of Northampton 
on the Cooper River—who had just been 
appointed colonel of the Second Provincial 
Regiment of South Carolina, under a certificate 
issued by a Provincial Congress which was not 
yet sufficiently sure of itself to grant commis- 
sions—was aroused from slumber in the early 
hours of a June morning by a half-dressed negro 
servant, who proffered him a folded slip-of paper. 
The colonel reared a great night-capped head 
from his pillow, and displayed a broad, 
rugged face, the bony structures of which were 
massive and well-defined. From under beetling 
brows two small eyes, normally of a kindly 
expression, peered out, to screw themselves up 
again when smitten by the light of the candle 
which the negro carried. 
“Wha—wha—what’s o’clock?” quoth the 
colonel confusedly. 
“Close on five o’clock, massa.” 
“Fi-five o’clock!” Moultrie awakened on 
that, and sat up. ‘‘What the devil, Tom—?” 
Tom brought the slip of paper more em- 
phatically to his master’s notice. Puzzled, the 
colonel took it, unfolded it, dusted his eyes with 
his knuckles, and read. Then he flung back 
the bedclothes, thrust out a foot groping for the 
floor, and commanded Tom to give him a bed- 
gown, draw the curtains, and bring up this 
visitor. 
And so a few minutes later Harry Latimer 
was ushered into the presence of the colonel, 
standing there in the pale light of early day, in 
bedgown, slippers, and night-cap toreceive him. 
“Odsbud, Harry! What’s this? What’s 
brought you back?” 

They shook hands firmly, like old friends, 
while the gimlet eyes of Moultrie observed the 
young man’s dusty boots and travel-stained 
riding clothes, as well as the haggard lines in 
his face. 

“When you’ve heard, you may say I’ve come 
back to be hanged. But it’s a slight risk at 
present, and it had to be taken.” 

“What’s that?” The colonel’s voice was 
sharp. 

Latimer delivered the burden of his news. 


| ““The Governor is informed of the part I 


played in the raid last April.” 


“Oons!” said Moultrie. “How d’ye know?” 
He was evidently startled. 

“Read these letters. They'll make it plain. 
I got them three days ago at Savannah.” 

The colonel took the papers Latimer 
proffered, and crossed to the window to 
peruse them. He was a stockily built man of 
middle height, twenty years older than his 
visitor, whom he had known from infancy. 
For Moultrie had been one of the closest friends 
of Latimer’s father and his brother-in-arms 
in Grant’s campaign against the Cherokees, in 
which the elder Latimer had prematurely lost 
his life. Hence was it natural that Harry 
should seek him now in the first instance, 
rather than Charles Pinckney, the President of 
the Provincial Congress, which the royal goy- 
ernment did not recognize, or Henry Laurens, 
the President of the Committee of Safety, 
which the royal government recognized still 
less. The offices held by these two should have 
designated one or the other of them as the first 
recipient of this weighty confidence. But to 
either, Latimer had taken it upon himself to 
prefer the man who was in such close personal 
relations with himself. 


ILE he read, Moultrie swore softly once 

or twice. When he had done, hecameslow- 
ly back, his brow rumpled in thought. Silently 
he handed back the papers to the waiting 
Latimer, who had meanwhile taken a chair 
near the table that stood in mid-apartment. 
Then, still in silence, he took up one from a 
bundle of pipes on that same table, and slowly 
filled it with leaf from a pewter box. 

“Faith,” he said at last, “you don’t lack 
evidence of what you suppose. Nobody out- 
side of the Committee so much as knew that 
you were here in April. God knows the place 
is riddled with spies. There was a fellow named °* 
Kirkland, serving in the militia, whom we sus- 
pect of acting as Lord William’s agent with the 
back-country Tories. We dared not touch him 
until he was so imprudent as to desert, and 
came down to Charles Town with another 
rogue named Cheney. But before we could lay 
hands on him, Lord William had put him safely 
aboard a man-o’-war out there in the roads. 
Cheney was less lucky. We’ve got him, 
though, gadslife, I don’t know what we’re to do 
with him; unfortunately he isn’t a deserter, but 
that he’s a spy only a fool could doubt.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Latimer, a thought im- 
patiently. ‘But that kind of spy is of small 
account compared with this one.’ And he 
tapped the papers vehemently. 

Moultrie looked at Latimer, pausing in the 
act of applying to his pipe the flame of the 
candle which the servant had left burning. 
Latimer answered the inquiry of the glance. 

“This man is inside our councils. He is one 
of us. And unless we find him and deal with 
him, Heaven alone knows what havoc he may 
work! As it is, there are some twenty of us 
whose lives are in jeopardy. For you can’t 
suppose that if he has betrayed me to the 
Governor, he hasn’t at the same time betrayed 
the others who were with me, whether they 
actually bore a hand or merely shared the 
responsibility.” 

Moultrie lighted his pipe and pulled at it 
thoughtfully a moment. He did not permit 
himself to share the excitement that was setting 
his visitor aquiver. He came and placed a 
hand affectionately on Harry’s shoulder. 

“Ym not vastly exercised by any threat to 
your life, lad—at least, not at present. Neither 
the Governor, nor his pilot, Captain Mande- 
ville, wants another Lexington here in South 
Carolina. And that’s what would happen if 
they tried any hangings. But as far as the rest 
goes, you’re right. We've got to find this fel- 
low. He’s among the ninety members of the 
General Committee. Faith, the job’ll be sin- 
gularly like looking for a needle in a bundle 
of hay.” He paused, shaking his head, then 
asked a question: ‘I suppose ye’ve not 
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thought of how to go about discovering him?” 

“Pye thought of nothing else all the way from 
Savannah here. But I haven’t found the 
answer.” 

“We shall have to seek help,” said Moultrie, 
“and after all it’s your duty to Pinckney and 
Laurens, and one or two others, to let them 
know of your discovery.” 

“The fewer we tell, the better.” 

“Of course. Of course. A half-dozen at 
most, that are well above suspicion.” 

The end of it was that later on in the course 
of that day, after Latimer had rested from his 
almost headlong journey, six gentlemen of 
prominence in the Colonial party repaired to 
Colonel Moultrie’s house on Broad Street in 
response to his urgent summons. In addition 
to Laurens and Pinckney, there was Christo- 
pher Gadsden, long and Jean and tough in the 
blue uniform of the newly-established First 
Provincial Regiment, to the command of which 
he had just been appointed. A veteran fire- 
brand, President of the South Carolina Sons 
of Liberty, he was among the few who at this 
early date were prepared to go the length of 
demanding American independence. With 
him came the elegant, accomplished William 
Henry Drayton of Drayton Hall, who like 
Latimer was a recent convert to the party of 
Liberty, and who brought to it all the enthusi- 
asm and intolerance usually found in converts. 
His position as President of the Secret Com- 
mittee entitled him to be present. The others 
making up this extemporaneous committee 
were the two delegates to Continental Con- 
gress, the Irish lawyer, John Rutledge, a man 
of thirty-five who had been prominent in the 


Stamp Act Congress ten years ago, and famous | 


ever since, and his younger brother Edward. 


ASSEMBLED about the table in Moultrie’s 

library these six, with Moultrie himself pre- 
siding, listened attentively while Mr. Latimer 
advanced his reason for the assurance that they 
were being betrayed by some one within their 
ranks, 

“Some twenty of us,’ he concluded, “lie 
already at the mercy of the royal government. 
Lord William is in possession of evidence upon 
which to hang us if the occasion serves him. 
That, in itself, is grave enough. And I need 
not tell you that there may be worse to follow 
unless we take our measures to discover and 
and remove, by whatever means you may 
consider fit, this traitor from our midst.” 

There followed upon that a deal of talk that 
was little to the point. They discussed this 
thing; they pressed Latimer for details which 
he would have preferred to have withheld as 
to the exact channel through which this infor- 
mation had reached him; and they were ve- 
hement and angry in their vituperation of the 
unknown traitor, full of threats of what should 
be done to him when found. Several talked at 
once, and the general alarm and excitement 
caused the meeting to degenerate for a while 
into a babel. 

Drayton took the opportunity wrathfully to 
renew a demand, which had already once been 
rejected by the General Committee, that the 
Governor should be taken into custody. Moul- 
trie answered him that the measure was not 
practical, and Gadsden, supporting Drayton, 
furiously demanded to know why it was not. 
Then at last John Rutledge, who hitherto had 
sat as silent and inscrutable as a granite sphinx, 
coldly interposed. 

“Practical or not, this is not the place to 
debate it, nor is it the matter under consider- 
ation.” Almost contemptuously he added, 
“Shall we keep to the point?” 

It was his manner rather than his words that 
momentarily quieted their vaporings. His 
cold detachment and his obvious command 
over himself gave him command over others. 
And there was, too, something commanding and 
prepossessing in his appearance. He wasin his 
way a handsome man, with good features that 
were softly rounded, and wide-set,slow-moving, 


observant eyes. There was the least suggestion 
of portliness about his figure, or rather than 
actual portliness, the promise of it to come 
with advancing years. His dress was of a 
scrupulous and quiet elegance, and if the gray 
wig he wore was clubbed to an almost excessive 
extent, yet it was redeemed from all suspicion 
of foppishness by the severity of its set. 

There was a moment’s utter silence after he 
had spoken. Then Drayton, feeling that the 
rebuke had been particularly aimed at himself, 
gave Rutledge sneer for sneer. 

“By all means, let us keep to the point. After 
long consideration you will come to realize that 
it’s easier to discover the treason than the 
traitor. And that will be profitable. As 
profitable as was the arrest of Cheney by a 
Committee too timid to commit anything.” 

That sent them off again on a by-path. 

“Yes, by God!” burst from the leathery 
lungs of Gadsden, who had been preaching 
sedition to the working-people of Charles 
Town for the last ten years, ever since the 
Stamp Act troubles. ‘“That’s the whole truth 
of the matter. That’s why we make no prog- 
tess. The Committee’s just a useless and im- 


potent debating society, and it'll go on de- 


bating until the redcoats are at our throats. 
We daren’t even hang a rascal like Cheney. 
Oons! If the wretch had known us better, he 
might have spared himself his terrors.” 

“What’s that?” The question came sharply 
from Latimer, so sharply that it-stilled the 
general murmurs as they began to arise again. 
At the mention of Cheney’s name, he remem- 
bered what Moultrie had said about the fellow. 
An idea, vague as yet, was stirring in his mind. 
“Do you say that this man Cheney is afraid 
of what may happen to him?” 

Gadsden loosed a splutter of contemptuous 
laughter. “Yes, by God! Scared to death, 
very near. Because he doesn’t realize that the 
only thing we can do is talk, he already smells 
the tar and feels the feathers tickling him.” 

Rutledge addressed himself scrupulously to 
the chair. ‘May I venture to inquire, sir, how 
this is relevant?” 


EANING forward now, a certain excitement 

in his face, Latimerimpatiently brushed him 
aside. “By your leave, Mr. Rutledge. It may 
be more relevant than you think.” He ad- 
dressed himself to Moultrie. ‘Tell me this, 


pray. What does the Committee propose to . 


do with Cheney?” 

Moultrie referred the question to the genial 
elderly Laurens, who was President of the 
Committee concerned. 

Laurens shrugged helplessly. ‘We have de- 
cided to let him go. There is no charge upon 
which we can prosecute him.” 

Gadsden snorted his fierce contempt. 
charge! And the man’s a notorious spy!” 

“A moment, Colonel,’ Latimer restrained 
him, and turned again to Laurens. ‘Does 
Cheney know—does he suspect this?” 

“Not yet.” 

Latimer sank back in his chair again, brood- 
ing. ‘And he’s afraid, you say?” 

“Terrified,” Laurens assured him. “I be- 
lieve he would betray anybody or anything to 
save his dirty skin.” 

That brought Latimer suddenly to his feet 
in some excitement. “It is what I desired to 
know. Sir, if your Committee will give me 
this man—let me have my way with him—it is 
possible that through him I may be able to dis- 
cover what we require.” 

They looked at him in wonder and some 
doubt. 
pressed. “But if he doesn’t know?” he asked. 
“And why should you suppose that he does?” 

“Sir, I said through him, not from him. Let 
me have my way in this. Give me twenty-four 
hours. Give me until tomorrow evening at 
latest, and it is possible that I may have a 
fuller tale to tell you.” 

There was a long pause of indecision. Then 
coldly, almost contemptuously in its lack of 


‘No 


That doubt Laurens presently ex-— 
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expression, came a question from Rutledge, 
“And if you fail?” 

Latimer looked at him, and the lines of his 
/mouth grew humorous. ‘‘Then you may try 
your hand, sir.” 
~ And Gadsden uttered a laugh that must have 
annoyed any man but Rutledge. 

Of course, that was not yet the end of the 
matter. They pressed Latimer with questions 
as to his intentions. But he fenced them off. 
He demanded their trust and confidence’ in 
this, and in the end they gave it him, Laurens 
taking it upon himself in view of the urgency 
of the case to act for the Committee over 
which he presided. 

The immediate sequel was that some two 
or tree hours later Mr. Harry Latimer was 
ushered into the cell in the town jail, where 
Cheney languished. But it was a Mr. Latimer 
very unlike his usual modish, elegant self. He 
went dressed in shabby brown coatee and 
breeches, with coarse woollen stockings and 
rough shoes, and his abundant hair hung 
loose about his neck. 

“Tam sent by the Committee of Safety,” he 
announced to the miserable wretch who cow- 
ered on a stool in a corner and glared at him 
with frightened eyes. On that he paused. 
Then, seeing that Cheney made no shift to 
speak, he continued: ‘You can not be such 
a fool as not to know what is coming to you. 
You know what you’ve done, and you know 
what usually happens to your kind when 
they’re caught.” 

He saw the rascally, pear-shaped face before 
him turn a sickly greenish color. The man 
moistened his lips, then cried out in a quaver- 
ing voice: 

“They can prove naught against me. 
Naught!” 

“Where there is certain knowledge, proof 
doesn’t matter.” 

“It matters. It does matter!’ Cheney rose. 


| “They dursn’t hurt me without cause, good 


cause, legal cause. And they knows it. What 
have they against me? What’s the charge? 
I’ve been twice before the Committee. But 
there never were no charge, no charge they 
durst bring in a court.” He snarled like a 
frightened animal. ; 

“I know,” said Latimer quietly. “And that’s 
why I’ve been sent: to tell you that tomor- 
row morning the Committee will set you at 
liberty.” 


‘THE coarse mouth about which a thick stub- 

ble of beard had sprouted during the spy’s 
detention fell open in his amazement. Breath- 
ing heavily, he leaned on the coarse deal table 
for support, staring at his visitor. Hoarsely at 
last came his voice. 

“They—they’ll set me at liberty!” And 
then his currish demeanor changed. Now that 
he saw deliverance before him, a certain trucu- 
lence invested him. He laughed, slobbering 
like a drunkard. “I knowed it! I knowed 
they dursn’t hurt me. If they did they’d be 
hurt theirselves. They’d have to answer to the 
Governor for ’t. Ye caii’t-hurt a man without 
bringing a charge and proving it.” 

“That,” Mr. Latimer agreed suavely, “is 
what the Committee realizes, and that is why 
it is letting you go. But don’t assume too 
much. Don’t be so rash as to suppose that 
yow’re to get off scot free.” 

“Wha—what!” Out went the truculence. 
Back came the terror. 

“Tl tell you. When you are released to- 
morrow morning, you'll find me waiting for 
you outside the jail, and with me there’ll be 
at least a hundred lads of the town, all of 
them Sons of Liberty who’ have had word 
of the Committee’s intention and don’t mean 
to let you go back to vour dirty spying. What 
the Committee dare not do they’ll never 
boggle over. For the Governor can’t prose- 
| cute a mob, You guess what'll happen?” 
| The gray face with its shifty eyes and open 
mouth was fixed in speechless terror. 

“Tar and feathers,” said Mr. Latimer, to 
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remove the last doubt in that palsied mind. 

“God!” shrieked the creature. His knees 
were loosened, and he sank down again upon 
his stool. “God!” he repeated in sheer terror. 

“On the other hand,” Mr. Latimer resumed 
quite placidly, “it may happen that there will 
be no mob; that I shall be alone to see you 
safely out of Charles Town. But that will de- 
pend upon yourself, upon your willingness to 
undo as far as you are able some of the mis-: 
chief you have done us with your spying.” 

“What d’ye mean? In God’s name, what 
d’ye mean? Don’t torture a poor devil.” 

“You don’t know who I am,” said Mr. Lati- 
mer. “T’ll tell you. My name is Dick Wil- 
liams, and I was sergeant to Kirkland—” 

“That you never was,” Cheney cried out. 

Mr. Latimer smiled upon him with quiet 
significance. ‘It is necessary that you should 
believe it, if you are to avoid the tar and 
feathers. I beg you, then, to believe that my 
name is Dick Williams, and that I was ser- 
geant to Kirkland, and you and I are going 
together to pay the Governor a visit tomorrow 
morning. There you will do as I shall tell you. 
If you don’t, you’ll find my lads waiting for you 
when you leave his Lordship’s.” 

He entered into further details, to which the 
other listened like a creature fascinated. 

“It is now for you to say what you will do,” 
said Mr. Latimer amiably in conclusion. “I 
do not wish to coerce you, or even to over- 
persuade you. I have offered you the alterna- 
tives. I leave you a free choice.” 


CHAPTER III 


ME: SELWYN INNES, who was Lord Wil- 

liam Campbell’s secretary during his 
Lordship’s tenure of the office of Governor of 
the Province of South Carolina, conducted with 
a lady in Oxfordshire a correspondence which 
on his part was as full and detailed as it was 
indiscreet. The letters, which have fortunately 
survived, give so intimate a relation of the day- 
to-day development of certain transactions 
under his immediate notice that they would 
be worthy to rank as mémoires pour servir were 
it not that history must confine itself more or 
less to the broad outlines of movements and 
events, and can be concerned only with the 
main actors in its human drama. 

In one of these garrulous letters there occurs 
the phrase: 

“We are sitting on a volcano which at any 
moment may belch fire and brimstone, and my 
lord taking no thought for anything but the 
mode of dressing his hair, the set of his coat, 
ogling the ladies at the St. Cecilia concerts, and 
attending every race-meeting that is held.” 

From that, and abundant other similar indi- 
cations throughout the secretary’s letters, we 
gather that his opinion of the amiable, rather 
ingenuous, entirely unfortunate young noble- 
man whom he had the honor to serve was not 
very exalted. A secretary, after all, is a sort 
of valet, an intellectual valet; and to their 
valets, we know, few men can succeed in being 
heroes. But with the broader outlook which 
distance lends us, we know now that Mr. Innes 
did his lordship less than justice. After all, 
no man may bear a burden beyond his strength, 
and the burden imposed upon the young Colo- 
nial Governor in that time of crisis by a head- 
strong, blundering government at home was 
one that he could not even lift. Therefore, like 
a wise man—in spite of Mr. Innes—he con- 
templated it with rueful humor and tempo- 
rized as best he could, while waiting for events 
that should either lessen the burden or increase 
his own capacity. 

There is also the fact that while, like a dutiful 
servant of the crown, he was quite ready, 
where possible, to afford an obedience’ that 
should be unquestioning, it was beyond nature 
that this obedience should be enthusiastic. 
He had examined for himself the lamentable 
question that was agitating the empire, and the 
fact that he was married to a Colonial lady may 
have served to counteract the bias of his 
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official position, leading him to adopt in secret 
the view of the majority—not merely in the 
Colonies, but also at home—that disaster must 
attend the policy of the ministry, driven by a 
wilful, despotic monarch who understood the 
cultivation of turnips better than the husband- 
ry of anempire. He can not have avoided the 
reflection that the government he served was 
determined to reap the crop that Grenville had 
sowed with the Stamp.Act, determined to 
pursue the obstinate policy which—the phrase 
is Pitt’s, I think—must trail the ermine of the 
British king in the blood of British subjects. 
Lord William perceived—indeed, it required 


“no .superacute vision—how oppression was 
provoking resistance, and how resistance was 
| accepted as provocation for further oppression. 


Therefore, he remained as far as possible su- 


| pine, thankful perhaps in his secret heart that 


he was without the means to execute the harsh 
orders reaching him from home, and obsti- 
nately hoping that conciliatory measures might 
yet be adopted to restore harmony between the 
parent country and the children overseas whom 
she had irritated into insubordination. To- 
ward this he may have thought that he could 
best contribute by bearing himself with care- 
less affability, as an appreciative guest of the 
colony he was sent-to govern. He showed 
himself freely with his Colonial wife at race- 
meetings, balls, and other diversions, as Mr. 
Innes records, and he affected an amiable 
blindness to anything that bore the semblance 
of sedition. 


N THE end, as we can trace, Mr. Innes came 
to perceive something of this, and I suspect 
that he began to make the discovery on a 
certain Tuesday morning in June of that 
fateful year 1775, when Captain. Mandeville, 
his excellency’s equerry, ‘waited upon Lord 
William at the early hour of eight. 
Captain Mandeville who was, himself, lodged 
in the Governor’s residence in Meeting Street, 


came unannounced into the pleasant, spacious - 


room above-stairs that was Lord William’s 
study. The equerry found his excellency, in a 
quilted bedgown of mulberry satin, reclining 
on a long chair, while his aproned valet, Du- 
mergue, was performing with comb and tongs 
and pomade his morning duties upon the 
luxuriant chestnut hair that adorned the young 
Governor’s handsome head. In mid-apart- 
ment, at a writing-table that was a superb 
specimen of the French art of cabinet-making, 
with nobly arching legs and choicely carved 
ormolu incrustations, Mr. Innes was at work. 

Lord William looked up languidly to greet 
his equerry. His lordship had been dancing at 
his father-in-law’s—old Ralph Izard—until a 
late hour last night, so that the air of fatigue he 
wore was natural enough. 

“Ah, Mandeville! Good-morning. 
devilish early astir.” 

“Not without occasion.” The captain’s 
manner was grim, almost curt. It was ob- 
viously as an afterthought that he bowed and 
added a shade less curtly, ‘‘Good-morning.” 

Lord William observed him with quickened 
interest. He knew no man who commanded 
himself more completely than Robert Mande- 
ville, who more fully conformed with that first 
canon of good breeding which demanded that a 


Ye’re 


gentleman should at all times, in all places and’ 


circumstances, control his person and subdue 
his feelings. Yet here was Mandeville, this 
paragon of deportment, not only excited, but 
actually permitting himself to betray the fact. 
And it was not only his voice that betrayed it. 
There was a touch of heightened color in the 
captain’s clear-cut, clear-skinned, rather arro- 
gant countenance, while in his clubbed, blond 
hair there was more than a vestige of last 
night’s powder to advertise the fact that the 
captain, usually so irreproachable in these 
matters, had- made a hurried toilet. 

“Why—what is it?” quoth his lordship. 

Captain Mandeville looked at Innes, dis- 
regarding the secretary’s nod of greeting; then 
at the valet, busy with his lordship’s hair, 


‘began a protest. 


“Tt will keep until Dumergue has finished.” 

His tone was now more normal. He saun- 
tered across to the broad window standing open 
to a balcony wide and deep and pillared like a 
loggia. It overlooked the luxuriant garden and 
the broad creek at the end of it, whose waters 
sparkling in the morning sunshine showed 
here and there through the great magnolias 
that spread a canopy above them. 

His lordship’s glance followed the officer’s 
tall, graceful figure in its coat of vivid scarlet 
with golden shoulder-knots and the sword 
thrust through the pocket in compliance rather 
with the latest decree of fashion than with 
military regulations. His curiosity was aroused, 
and with it the uneasiness that invariably 
pervaded him where Colonial matters were 
concerned. 

“Innes,” he said, “let Captain Mandeville 
read Lord Hillsborough’s letter while he waits.” 

And he added the information that it had 
just arrived by the war sloop Cherokee and had - 
been brought ashore an hour ago by her 
captain. z 

Dumergue interrupted him at that point by 
thrusting a mirror into his lordship’s hand, 
while holding up a second one behind his lord- 
ship’s head. 

“Voyez, milor’,”? he invited. ‘‘Les boucles 
un peu plus serrés qu’a Vordinaire.” He waited, 
eyebrows raised, head on one side, his glance 
intensely anxious. + 

In the hand-glass his lordship calmly sur- 
veyed the back of his head, as reflected from 
the second mirror. He nodded. 

“Yes. I like that better. Very good, Du- 
mergue.” ee é 

Audibly Dumergue resumed his suspended 


_ breathing. He set down his mirror and be- 


came busy with a broad ribbon of black silk. 

Lord William lowered his own glass to meet 
the eyes of Captain Mandeville observing him 
across the document which the equerry had 
now read, C : 

«Well, Mandeville?. What do you think of 
ae 

“T think it is very opportune.” 

“Opportune! Good God, Innes! He thinks 
it’s opportune!” 

Mr. Innes, a sleek young gentleman, smiled 
and ventured even a slight shrug. ‘‘That was 
to be looked for in Captain Mandeville.” His 
voice was gentle, almost timid. “He is a con- 
sistent advocate of—of—strong measures.” 


HS lordship sniffed. ‘Strong measures are 
for the strong, and to do as Lord Hills- 
borough commands us—”’ He broke off. 

Captain Mandeville was holding up the hand 
that held the letter. 

‘‘When your excellency’s toilet is finished.” 

“Oh, very well,” his lordship agreed. “Make 
haste, Dumergue.” 

Scandalized by the command, Dumergue 
“Oh, milor’! Une chevelures 
pareille—une coiffure si belle.” 

“Make haste!’ His lordship was unusually 
peremptory. 

Dumergue sighed and cut short his ministra- 
tions. With a final touch he perfected the set 
of the ribbon in which the queue was confined; 
then he gathered towel, scissors, comb, curling- 
tongs, and pomade into a capacious basin, 
made his bow, and retired with wounded 
dignity. ; 

“Now, Mandeville.” a 

His lordship sat up, swinging his legs round. 
They were shapely legs in pearl-gray silk. He 
considered them complacently. They were 
among the few things whose contemplation 
afforded his lordship unalloyed satisfaction. 
But Captain Mandeville required his lordship 
to pay attention to very different matters. 

“Lord Hillsborough is quite definite in his 
instructions.” 

“It’s so devilish easy for a politician to be 
definite in London,” grumbled his lordship. 

Captain Mandeville paid no heed to the 
comment. He lowered his eyes to the sheet 
he held, and read: “The government is 
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resolved to make an end, a speedy end, of the 
ungrateful and unfeeling insubordination of the 
American colonies, which is occasioning so 
much pain to his majesty’s ministers.” 

“Oh, to the devil with their pain!” said their 
South Carolina representative. 

The equerry’ read on: ‘The excessive 
leniency hitherto observed must now be defi- 
nitely abandoned, and coercion must at once 
be employed to subdue these mutinous spirits. 

“Therefore I desire your excellency to act 
without delay, seizing all arms and munitions 
belonging to the province, raising provincial 
troops if possible, and making ready to receive 
the British regulars that will be embarked with 
the least possible delay.” 

His lordship laughed. ‘‘Not without humor, 
Mandeville—of the unconscious kind that so 
often has a tragic flavor. I am to raise provin- 
cial troops. Gadsmylife! As if the provincial 
troops were not raising themselves, while I 
look on, acquiescing in the comedy; pretend- 
ing not to know the purpose for which 
they are being raised; regarding them as the 
ordinary militia which they scarcely trouble to 
pretend to be. They swarm in the streets until 
the place looks like a garrison town. They 
parade and march and drill under my very 
nose. Indeed, I marvel that I am not asked to 
sign their officers’ commissions. If I were, I 
suppose I should have to do it. And Lord 
Hillsborough, snugly at home in England, 
writes ordering me to raise provincial troops! 
My God!” 


HE rose at the end of his bitterly humorous 
tirade, a tall, handsome, almost boyish 

figure. “And you, Mandeville, think this letter 

opportune!”’ ¥ 

“Tt is opportune with the business that 
brings me,” said the equerry. ‘You are for- 
getting the back country. Charles Town itself 
may be a hotbed of rebellion. But up there, 
beyond the Broad River, the country is loyal 
and Tory. And they’ll fight.” 

“But who wants to fight?” Lord William 
was almost impatient. “I am sent out from 
home with orders to play a conciliatory part— 
which is the only part I have the means to 
play, the only part that I believe it is sane to 
play. Other orders follow. I am to coerce; 
Lam to arm; I am to prepare to receive British 
troops. The last Ican do. But the rest—” 

“That, too, if you have the will,” said Man- 
deville. 


“How can J have the will? Who could have 


| the will whilst there is the faintest chance of 


conciliation? And why should there not be?” 

“Because these people have determined 
otherwise. Lexington showed us that clearly 
enough. Up there in Massachusetts—” 

“Yes, yes. But this isn’t Massachusetts. 
The enactments which have weighed heavily 
on the northern provinces haven’t touched 
the people in South Carolina.” 

“They have touched their sympathies,’ Cap- 
tain Mandeville reminded him. “And there 
are enough dangerous spirits here to keep those 
sympathies at fever-point.” 

“And more who are urged by self-interest to 
remain quiet. It’s not for us to stir them up.” 

“Yet their Provincial Congress and its very 
active committees exist; the Society of the 
Carolinian Sons of Liberty exists. And be- 
tween them, these illegal bodies rule the 


| province. They rule you.” 


“Rule me?” Lord William stiffened. “I 
don’t recognize their existence,” he declared. 
“That is not to abolish them. They exist 


|in spite of you. They come to you with their 


seditious demands wrapped in constitutional 
language, and force their measures down your 


| throat, making a mock of your authority.” 


“But they are as unwilling to come to blows 
as | am; and since they have the force, and I 
have not, it says much for their fundamental 


| loyalty that they are as anxious for conciliation 
}as IT am. 


I believe that in my heart—nay, I 
know it. Haven’t I close relatives among 
those you would call rebels?” 


“What does your lordship call them?” 

Lord William looked at him, and flushed. 
He was annoyed, and yet he curbed the ex- 
pression of it. He recognized that Mandeville, 
who had already spent two months in Charles 
Town, was infinitely better acquainted with 
Carolinian affairs than himself, who had ar- 
rived there only a fortnight ago. And he was 


completely dependent upon Mandeville in his — 


struggle with the constitutional Commons 
House of Assembly unconstitutionally- trans- 


forming itself into a Provincial Congress and © 


operating through equally unlawful subordi- 
nate committees. Therefore he suffered in the 
equerry certain liberties which in another 
would never have been tolerated. 


‘What else, indeed, can you call them?” — 
Mandeville repeated after a moment, in an- | 


other tone., Then his manner became more 
brisk. ‘But I’ve another matter for your ex- 
cellency’s attention this morning. Cheney is 
here.” 

The Governor looked up in sharp surprise. 
“Cheney!” 

“He has been set at liberty.” 

The young face lighted suddenly. 
You see! That’s a proof of their disposition.” 

“But no explanation is offered of his arrest. 
Much less regret, as he will tell you if you’ll 
see him.” 

“Of course I'll see him.” 

‘Ae has a friend with him, another back- 


“There! » 


country settler, an intelligent-looking fellow 


who was sergeant to Kirkland.” 
“Bring them in, Both of them.” 
Mandeville handed Lord Hillsborough’s let- 


“ter back to Innes and left the room. Lord 


William paced across to the window and stood 
there looking out, pensive, his chin in his hand. 

The news of Cheney’s release brought relief 
to Lord William, who. had seen his authority 
in peril of being openly defied. It was perhaps 
as a result of this that his lordship’s reception of 
the man was more than ordinarily cordial, 
when presently Captain Mandeville ushered 


him into the governor’s presence together with — 


his companion, Dick Williams. 
“Te was sergeant to Kirkland,”’ Mandeville 
repeated as he presented the latter. 


“And before that?” his lordship inquired, 


simply out of the interest inspired in him by 
this young man, so personable and attractive 
despite his shabbiness. 

“A tobacco planter in a small way,” said 
Williams. “I have some land, held by the 
king’s bounty, between the Saluda and the 
Broad. Haven’t I, Cheney?” 

“Ay. That’s a fact,” said Cheney, who wore 
a hang-dog look. 


TS lordship thought that he understood the 


fellow’s loyalty. 

properly grateful, sir? 
would all were as dutiful in the back-country 
settlements. But what of you, Cheney? What 
grounds did the Committee give for your 
arrest?” i 

“Just that I came down with Kirkland, as 
did Dick here. 
weren’t seen in Kirkland’s company.” 

“But they couldn’t hurt you for being with 
Kirkland.” 

“They might ha’ done, if I hadn’t denied it. 


“And therefore you are 


I swore their spy was mistook when he said I” 


came as a lifeguard to Kirkland. I said Kirk- 
land and me had met on the Indian trail be- 


yond the town; that we did happen to come in | 
together, but that I knew naught of his being | 


a.deserter from the provincial army. I held to 


that tale, though they tried plaguey hard to— 
shake me out of it. And when they found they 


couldn’t, why they just let me go. But I ain’t 
safe in Charles Town, my lord.” : 

“Why, since they’ve let you go?” 

“Ay, ay, but they may find out something 
about me yet, and if they take me up again—” 
He broke off, distress on his dull face. 

“What then?” 

Williams answered for him. ‘They may 
tar-and-feather him,” he said casually. 


That is very well. I 


Lucky for him, though, he : 
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less to walk upon! 


In Klearflax rugs and carpets you 
find all the lovely linen colors; in 
solid tones, interesting Picwick mix- 
tures and heathers. You also find a 
pleasing selection of designs—smart 
bordered effects and small all-over 
patterns. Klearflax colors and de- 
signs for every decorative scheme! 


You should have no difficulty in 
seeing this thoroughly satisfactory 
floor covering. Most reputable 
dealers carry Klearflax. In case of 
any difficulty, however, in procur- 
ing what you want, write to us and 
we will gladly direct you. 


If you would like to know more 
about Klearflax before you visit 
your dealer to see it, we will send 
you complete and interesting in- 
formation on this subject. 


Simply fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. The Klearflax Linen 
Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota; 
New York, Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth 
Avenue. 


So much beauty and 
wear at so little cost! 


Think of it—Klearflax seamless rugs 
in all the lovely colorings and pat- 
terns at these prices: 


Dial 2 ite ns $49.00 


ALG (10 te.) LODe 


Seamless carpeting in any of the 
widths shown above, of any length, 
$4.10 per square yard. 

You know that “‘feel’” of roughness 
that all new linen has. And you know 
Klearflax, 
too, has a certain roughness of tex- 


how it softens with use. 


ture because the tougher flax fibres 
are woven in with the silky ones. 
These same fibres give Klearflax a 
thick, flat-lying body that does not 
curl and gives remarkable wear. 


Another thing—Klearflax is woven 
reversible so may be turned repeat- 


edly for more uniform and longer 


service. And, being linen, it is moth- 
proof. It is practically burn-proof, 
too. 





The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 
Duluth, Minnesota 
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| Klearflax Linen Rugs and Carpeting. 
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Klearflax 


LINEN RUGS & CARPETING (| CUU 
from The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. ae 
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NExa 





Men! It’s up to you! 
‘It is the minor evils that make 
winter so disagreeable. House 
over-heated one day, under-heat- 
ed the next. Hot as an oven at 
bed-time. Cold as an ice-box at 
getting-up time. Someone always 
running down to fix the fire. 
Someone always concerned about 
thefirewhenthe houseisleft alone. 


End all those worries at one stroke 
by getting a Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator. Easily and quickly in- 
stalled on any kind of heating 
plant, new or old,.burning any 
fuel. A thermostat on the living 
room wall. A concealed wire to 
a small motor in the basement. 
Chains to your draft, check, or 
gas valve. And it’s all done. 


INNEAPOLIS" 


HEAT R EGULATOR 

“The Heart of the Heating Plant’ 
keeps your house at exactly the 
temperature you want. Lowers 
the temperature automatically at 
night and raises it in the morn- 
ing before you arise. Saves % 

to 14 on fuel. 





The} 


Branch offices in principal cities render 
complete installation service. Elsewhere 
see a heating contractor. Write for free 
booklet on the advantages of heat regula- 
tion. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


Established 1885 


2764 Fourth Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Ct Iustrating Applica- 
tion. to pipe or pipe- 


oth lesa furnace, 
[Le 


iy 
If you burn oil— 






The Minneapolis is indis- 
bensable. For power or grav 
ity types. Comes as stan- 
dard factory equipment on 
leading makes. See that 
your burner isMinneapolis- 
equipped. 
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The Carolinian 


His lordship made a sharp gesture of ab- 
horrence. “Why? Because he’s a king’s man? 
That’s a bugbear. Why don’t they tar-and- 
feather me?” 

There was a half-smile on the lean face of 
the false Dick Williams. “Your lordship is a 
great man, protected by your station. We are 
small fry, whom no one would miss. We play 
this game with our lives on the board, and if 
we’re put to death,” he shrugged and laughed, 

‘no more notice will be taken of te 
“Nay, there you are wrong. 
them punished.” 

“That would vindicate your authority, but 
hardly profit us.” 

“They daren’t do it. 
William was emphatic. 

“They’ll do it to Kirkland, if they get him. 
And they want him, eh Cheney?” 

“Ay, it’s a fact,” said Cheney. ‘The Com- 
mittee made no secret of it. They’ll put 
Kirkland to death if they lay hands on him, 
and any other spy.’ 

“So they hold that against him, do they— 
that he’s a spy?” 

““Ay, and if they’d had grounds enough to 
hold it against me, I shouldn’t be standing here 
now. If your lordship don’t protect me, I'll go 
in fear of my life.” 

Lord William turned to his silent, observant 
equerry. ‘What’s to be done, Mandeville?” 

“Send them both to join Kirkland,” said 
Mandeville shortly. 

“Ay, ay; but where’s Kirkland going?” 
quoth Williams boldly. 

“There’s nothing yet decided,’’ Lord Wil- 
liam answered him. ‘‘Meanwhile he’s safe 
aboard the Tamar.” 


I should see 


They daren’t!” Lord 


PROM Kirkland’s pretended sergeant came 

a frank, pleasant laugh that held a note of 
recklessness. “Your lordship may send Cheney 
there 1f he’s a mind to go. But I don’t strike 
my colors yet. I’ve come to serve the king, 
and myself, too, at the same time. There’s a 
fellow named Harry Fitzroy Latimer with 
whom I’ve an old account to settle.” 

At the mention of that name Captain Man- 
deville obviously awoke to keener interest 
in Dick Williams. His eyes—dark eyes that 
seemed invested with a singular penetration 
from being set in so fair a face—leveled a 
searching glance upon him. 

“Latimer!” he cried sharply, and added 
after a breathless pause, ‘What is there be- 
tween you and Latimer?” 

Williams hesitated, as if the sharp tone had 
intimidated him. “Does your honor know 
hime” 

“T asked you a question, 
stiffly. 

Williams smiled with a touch of deprecation. 
“My answer might offend you, captain. May- 
be he’s a friend of yours.’ 

“A friend of mine!” It was the captain’s 
turn to laugh, and his laugh was not pleasant. 
“D’ye think I have friends among the rebels?” 

“Oh, but this one.” He turned to Lord 
William. “Mr. Latimer is one of the richest 
planters in the province, in all the thirteen 
colonies perhaps, and he has a mort of friends 
among the Tories. Why, there’s Sir Andrew 
Carey of Fairgrove Barony as red-hot a Tory 
as any man in America, and Latimer is to marry 
his daughter.” 

Mandeville looked at him contemptuously. 
The fellow was not so well-informed after all. 

“That may have been the case. It is so no 
longer. Sir Andrew is my friend, my kinsman, 
and I have it from himself that this scoundrel 
Latimer shall never darken his doorway again. 
Vl add that I do not know him, that I have 
never seen him, though his deeds are well 
enough known to me, as they are to Lord 
W illiam. 2 

“Ay,” grumbled his excellency. ‘The fel- 
low’s a nasty thorn in our flesh. If the 
province were rid of him and that firebrand, 


Gadsden, there’d be more hope of a settle- 
ment.’ 


” said the captain 


“So speak your mind freely about him,” the 
equerry invited. ‘What is there between 
your” 

“Just a matter of some fifty acres the grasp- 
ing scoundrel has filched from my bounty 
lands, by artful shifting of boundaries.” Wil- 
liams’ voice quivered with scorn. ‘There’s 
a noble gentleman for you! A man as rich as 
Dives, and not above thieving land from a 
Lazarus like myself. But that’s the spirit of 
these rebels. They’re all alike. ‘Where there’s 
no loyalty to the king, there’s no fear of God 
nor virtue of any kind.” ; 

“But there’s a law to which you can appeal,” 
Lord William reminded him, shocked by this 
revelation of turpitude. 

“A law!” Dick Williams laughed outright. 

“The. law’s dispensed by such men as Mr. 
Latimer in South Carolina. The province is— 
ruled by these wealthy planters. And they'll 
never legislate against one another.” ; 

“We shall alter all that, Williams, when 
these troubles are settled.” . 

“That’s my hope, my lord. That’s my 
faith.” Enthusiasm kindled in the blue eyes; 
a flush crept into that lean, pale face. “And 
that’s why I’m ready to spend my life in the 
king’s service. So that in the end I may have 
justice on such nabobs as this Mr. Latimer. The 
fellow keeps the state of a prince out. of his” 
plunderings. A kite-hearted scoundrel.” ~ * 

“You'll have justice, don’t doubt it,” said 
Captain Mandeville slowly. “The fellow is” 
weaving a rope for his neck. Egad! | He’ s. 
woven it already.” 

“Ye don’t say, captain!” cried Williams 

eagerly. 

“Oh, but I do,” Mandeville answered him, 
and snapped his lips together on that subject. 

Williams showed a desire to pursue it. At 
least he hesitated now, twirling his shabby hat 
in hands that were none too clean. Then Lord 
William diverted the channel of their talk, or, 
rather, brought it back from that digression. 

“What have you in mind to do, Williams? 
Where do you propose to go?” ; 

“JT? Why, back whence I came. Back be- 
yond the Broad. So if your lordship has any 
messages or letters for Fletchall or the Cun- 
ninghams or the Browns, or any other of the 
loyal folk up yonder, I’m the man to carry 
them.” 


“LETTERS?” said Lord William, and he 

smiled. “Yet, if it were known: you came 
with Kirkland.— No, no.” Besides, I have no 
letters for them.” : 

“Tf you had, you’d find me as safe as the 
others that have carried for your lordship.” 

“For me?” His lordship looked surprised. 
“Nay, I have sent no letters. Who says I 
have?” 

“It’s what I’m supposing, your lordship. 
For how else should you correspond?” 

“Certainly not by letters,’’ said his lordship 
with the air of a man who knows his business. 

“By word of mouth, then. There I’m your’ 
man. You’ll have some message for them?” 

“Why, nothing but to bid them keep the 
men in good order.” 

“But you do not yet sanction them to take 
up arms?” 

“Not yet. Not without they have ammuni- 
tion plenty and think they’re strong enough.” ~ 

The comely young face of Williams length- 
ened. “They’re not strong enough, nor have 
they ammunition in plenty. That I know. 
Besides, Drayton has been up there preaching 
sedition to them, and that has thinned their 
ranks.” 

“Stale news,” put in (Captain Mandeville. 

“Ay, I suppose it is,” Williams agreed, and 
sighed. “Tf they could depend upon his maj- 
esty’s government for arms—’ 

“Bid them be patient,” Lord Willram an- 
swered him, ‘‘and should it become necessary 
—which God send it may not!—the arms shall 
presently be forthcoming.” 

Again the face lighted eagerly. 


“How, your 
lordship?” he asked breathlessly. 


Sent to You on [ree Trial 
During Your Spring Housecleaning 


Great national educational 


Four tHousanp Eureka dealers are 
now loaning Grand Prize Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaners to women who 
face Spring House-cleaning. It is 
during this drudging, toilsome period, 
that the Eureka’s usefulness is most 
appreciated —and we want every 
woman to know its amazing help. 


Thousands Have Accepted 


They have discovered how the 
Eureka takes out all dirt and grime 
from floor coverings. They have 
renovated mattresses. They have 
seen it brighten up their uphoistered 
furniture. 


They have cleaned drapes and 
hangings; renovated clothing; and 
removed every trace of dust and lint 
from awkward corners and crevices. 


In short they have demonstrated to 
themselves the cleaning method 
that is quicker, easier and more 


Campaign ends May I7th 


thorough than they would have 
believed possible. 


Remember, May 17th Is The 
Last Day 


There is still time for you to enjoy the 
work-saving help of this remarkable cleaner. 
And remember—you incur no cost. Neither 
are you obligated in any way. Simply send 
the coupon, and our dealer will be notified 
to immediately deliver a Grand Prize Eureka, 
for free use in your spring house-cleaning. If 
there is no dealer near you, we will see that 
you get one anyway. 


Only $4.75 Down, To Keep It 


If you find the Eureka too helpful to give up, 
your initial payment will be only $4.75. The 
remainder can be paid on terms which 
amount to only a few cents a day. Send the 
coupon, now, and try the Eureka at this time 
when its benefits mean most to you. 


EureKA Vacuum C1ieaner Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont.; Foreign Branch, 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W.C.1, England 
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Coupon — 


Rureka Vacuum Cleaner Co 
Detroit, Michigan. 

At no cost or obligation to 
me, please deliver to my 
home, a Grand Prize Eureka 
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kitchen soap an hour and a half 
every day in the dishpan - - - 


You wouldn’t think of washing your hands with kitchen 
soap. Yet how much easier that would be on them 
than to wash dishes with kitchen soap. For you only 
spend a few moments washing your hands—but it’s - 
an hour and a half a day that your hands are in the 








If you expose them to 


dishpan! 


You thought you had to wash dishes with kitchen 
soap. And all the time right on your kitchen shelf 
was Lux! In an instant you tossed Lux into your dish- 
You wouldn’t have believed anything could be 
so easy on your hands—as easy as fine toilet soap. 


pan. 


It’s the free alkali in kitchen soap that does the 
mischief. It burns up the beautifying oils of your skin. 


Lux contains none of that dread free alkali. 
dry these important oils; it won’t roughen your hands. 
When you use Lux in your dishpan, your hands are 


rid for good of that betraying in-the-dishpan look. 


Perhaps you think it’s extravagant to wash dishes with Lux. 
But you'll find that just one teaspoonful washes a whole pan 
full. One teaspoonful will do the breakfast or lunch dishes— 
maybe you'll need two for the dinner dishes. Keep the big 
new package of Lux on your kitchen shelt. Lever Bros. Co., 


v 7 ty 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Rid your hands of that in-the-dishpan look 


IMPORTANT USES FOR LUX 


In addition to the well-known uses 
recommended by great fabric man- 
ufacturers— silks—woolens— fine 
cottons and linens—try Lux for 
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The Carolinian 


The young Governor sauntered over to the 
writing-table. ‘I could not have told you 
yesterday. But to-day I have a letter here 
from the Secretary of State.” He held it up a 
moment. And Williams observed that his 
face was gloomy, his eyes sad. “His majesty 
is resolved to enforce submission from one end 
of the continent to the other. Tell them that 
in the back country.” 

“Tt will rejoice their hearts, as it rejoices 
mine, my lord. Does your lordship mean that 
soldiers will be sent from England?” 

“That is what I mean—here to Charles 
Town.” There was no exultation in his voice. 
“Unless the rebels bend their stubborn necks, 
this place will shortly be a seat of war.” 

“Now that’s good hearing, on my life!” 

The young man glowed with satisfaction, 
until Captain Mandeville and even the silent 
secretary, Innes, smiled to see so much enthu- 
siasm. Lord William alone remained grave. 

“There’s only one piece of news would 
gladden me more than that,” Williams added 
after a moment. “And that would be really to 
know, to be sure, that Latimer was as safe to 
be hanged as your honor seemed to promise. 
If you’ve those journeys of his in mind, to 
Boston and elsewhere, I doubt if there’s much 
in that you can act on. He’s not done as much 
as Drayton’s been doing, and others that you 
know of. And if you can’t proceed against 
those, what can you do against Latimer?” 

‘“We’ve something more than that against 
Mr. Latimer,” said Lord William. 

“Tf it’s anything about which ye’re still lack- 
ing evidence, it would be a joy for me to get it 
for your lordship.” 

“Nay,” said his lordship affably. “I think 
the evidence is complete. Ye’re a good fellow, 
Williams. I’ll show you something that'll make 
you certain of the recovery of your land, with 
perhaps a few of Mr. Latimer’s acres added by 
way of interest; something that’ll encourage 
you to continue to serve your king as stoutly as 
you have been serving him.” He tured to his 
secretary. ‘Innes, give me that April list.” 

Mandeville moved across to his lordship’s 
side. ‘‘Is it quite prudent?” he asked. 


Your 12,000 meals 
in the last 
10 years 


Pay 






HE TROUBLE you have with your 
_teeth and your gums can be traced 
directly to the food you eat. 


Three times a day, thirty days a 
month, all year ’round, you eat the 
soft food of civilization— rich, 
creamy and over-refined. 


People who eat rough, coarse food 
never in their lives suffer from py- 
orrhea, Coarse food is good for gums 
and teeth. It keeps them in condi- 


Ie 1s because of the increasing prev- 
alence of troubles from the gin- 
giva (gum structure) that thousands 
ofdentists have adopted Ipana Tooth 
Paste in their practice and prescribe 
it to their patients. Many dentists, 
in stubborn cases of bleeding gums, 
direct a gum massage with Ipana 
afier the regular cleaning with Ipana 
and the brush. 

Because of the presence of zira- 
tol, a well-known and valuable an- 
tiseptic and hemostatic, Ipana has 
a direct tonic effect on soft and 
bleeding gums. Indeed, Ipana has 
become known as the great enemy 
of the “pink” toothbrush, and the 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 
Ma 


LORD WILLIAM frowned. It seemed to him 
that Captain Mandeville was permitting 
himself a liberty greater than usual. 

“Prudent?. And where is the imprudence? 
What do I betray that may not be published 
in Charles Town?” ‘ 

Mandeville pursed his lips. ‘Provided that 
the source of the information is not divulged. 
That is too precious to be risked in any way.” 

“Your talent, Mandeville, is for pointing 
out the obvious,” said his lordship peevishly. 

“That is because the obvious sometimes 
eludes your lordship,’ Mandeville answered 
him with that quiet, smiling insolence that he 
was prone to use. 

“T am much obliged to you for your good 
opinion of me. Let it quiet your timid heart 
that the obvious does not escape me now.” 
He took the document that Innes proffered 
and unfolded it. He held it out so that Wil- |. 
liams could read it. ‘‘What name do you find 
there at the very top?” 

Dick Williams was studying the document 
as if with effort. “I—I do not read easily,” 
he said. 

Mandeville’s dark eyes flashed upon him 
with a sudden look of suspicion. “Yet your 
speech, sir,” he said, “is hardly of one who 
does not read.” 

“Oh, I read,” said Williams, no whit per- 
turbed.- “I read printed books. Indeed, I am 
a great reader of printed books. But I have 
no great experience of handwriting.” All the 
while his eyes were on that written sheet. 
“And this is a cursedly crabbed hand. What- 
ever rogue writ that should be sent back to 
school to learn his pothooks. Ah, I have it, 
at last! Egad, I should have guessed it. Why, 
the name is Harry Latimer.” ; 

“Harry Latimer it is,” said his lordship, re- 
folding the document and restoring it to his 
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—what have they done 
to your teeth and 
your gums? 


tion, for it stimulates blood circula- 
tion in the gums. 


How soft food weakens gums 
and ruins teeth 


But the trouble with present day 
food and with ordinary brushing is 
one and the same. Neither stirs up 
the gums to healthy circulation. 
That’s why you need Ipana, a tooth 
paste which stimulates the gums as 
well as cleans the teeth, 


Use Ipana Tooth Paste — good for tender gums 


friend of healthy gums and teeth. 


So that you may judge for your- 
self its fine, grit-free consistency, 
its delicious flavor and clean taste, 
we shall be delighted to send you 
a trial sample of Ipana. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


But the effects of years are not to be 
repaired in ten days of good care, and 
the sample tube will be only the start 
of good work. So, if your toothbrush 
“shows pink,” or if your gums are ten- 
der, go to your druggist and get your 
first tube of Ipana. Before you have fin- 
ished using it you cannot fail to note 
the difference, the improvement, Let it 
start its good work today. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Sor ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon below. 











BRISTOL-MYERSCO., Dept. F-5 
42 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. 
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c/t Dining-room 


in Figured Mahogany 


Tue InnerReNT Beauty and incomparable decorative 
value of figured Mahogany are here employed, with- 
out complicated details, to produce a desired result. A 
simple finish brings out the favored color tones, permits 
light to penetrate the surface and assures the develop- 
ment of that rich, mellow beauty that enhances its 
natural attractiveness as the years pass. 


Where, however, carved sur- 
faces and more elaborate de- 
tails are desired, Mahogany is 
equally satisfying. In next 
month’s magazines we shall pre- 
sent a dining room where 
carved Mahogany has been used 
effectively. 


Genuine Mahogany is imported 
in quantities sufficient to main- 


tain an adequate supply at all - 

2 ey A Post Card will bring 
g E you our interesting booklet 
reach of those of evenmoderate «STATELY MAHOGANY» 


means. 


times and at’a price within the 


BE SURE IT IS MAHOGANY 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1133 Broadway New York 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 
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| The Catounian 


secretary. “It’s at the head of the list, and 
the list is that of the men who were concerned 
in the raid on the king’s armory here two 
months ago, in Lieutenant-Governor Bull’s 
time. Latimer was the ring-leader. Robbery 
and high treason both in one. That will be 
the indictment he will have to answer one of 
these fine days.” tnd 

Dick Williams was staring at his lordship, a 
bewildered look in his eyes. . : 

“But I thought he was away in Boston 
then?” 


“So did a good many others. But he wasn’t. © “ 


He was here in Charles Town for three days. — 
And that was one of the things he did.” 

Dick Williams looked gravely at his lordship. 
“The man who wrote that list will testify, of 
course?” 

“When the time comes.” 

“Then why don’t you arrest Latimer?” 

“Arrest him?” 

“Ffe’s here in Charles Town,” said: Williams, 
whereupon Captain Mandeville interjected 
with unusual violence the question, 

“How do you know?” 

‘“‘We saw him this morning in Broad Street 
as we were on our way here, didn’t we, 
Cheney?” 


(CHENEY woke with a start from the uneasy 
dejection in which he had been standing. 
“Tt’s a fact,” he stolidly attested. 

Mandeville mused aloud as it seemed, “So 
he’s come back, has he?” 

“He has. This is your chance since you can 
bring forward your witness.” 

Lord William laughed a little bitterly. “My 
good fellow, even if the sherifi’s officers would 
execute my warrant, which I doubt, to bring 
forward my witness is not yet desirable. The 
matter must wait. But it will lose nothing by 
waiting. Be sure of that.” 

“T see,” said Williams. ‘To disclose the 
witness would be to lose the services of your 
spy in the enemy’s camp. I understand.” He 
fetched a sigh. ‘Ah well, I'll be patient, my 
lord, and meanwhile we may pile up the score 
against our gentleman.” His manner became 
brisk. ‘I'll bear your messages to the back 
country. I shall be setting out at once. There’s 
nothing to be gained by stopping in Charles 
Town. If your lordship has any further 
word—” 

“No. I think not. If you'll bear those I 
have given you, and report to me when you. 
are next here, I shall be obliged. And now 
there’s still to settle about you, Cheney.” 

“May it please your lordship,” said Cheney. 

But the mercurial Dick Williams settled it 
for him breezily. ‘You come back with me, 
Cheney. You’ll be safe enough beyond the 
Broad. And it’s as easy to get out of Charles 
Town that way as by way of the wharves. 
Besides, up there with a musket in your hands, 
you'll be more use to your king than stowed 
away aboard a man-of-war.” 

‘Faith, I don’t much care where I go, so 
long as I don’t stay in Charles Town.” 

“You ride with me, my lad.” 

“Ay, ay! We'd best be going,” said Cheney, 
who seemed to have no mind of his own. 

“Indeed, I think that’s best,’ agreed his 
lordship. He turned to his secretary. “Innes, 
let them have ten guineas apiece.” 

But Williams recoiled. ‘My lord!” There 
was deep injury in his tone. 

“Why, what the devil!” His lordship stared 
at him. 

“Tm a spy, my lord. I don’t mince words. 
I’m a spy, and I glory init. But I don’t take 
money forit. I doit as a duty and for the sake 
of the entertainment it affords me.” 

Looking into those humorous, dare-devil 
blue eyes of his, Lord William found no diffi- 
culty in believing the preposterous statement. 

“Bead, Mr. Williams,” said Captain Mande- 
ville, “‘ye’ve an odd sense of humor.” 

“T have. Haven’tI, Cheney?” 

“Tt’s a fact,” said Cheney, who was opening 
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Whats here which cant be seen? 


WARMTH. Its source is a noiseless, dustless 
Ipeat Boiler in the cellar below. So perfect 


is the boiler’s operation that youare uncon- 
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a receptive palm to the gold Mr, Innes poured 
into it. 

Thereupon they took their leave, and Lord 
William wearily resumed his place on the 
couch. “An interesting, attractive fellow, 
that,” he said, feeling for his snuff-box. “It’s 
the first time I’ve found it possible to talk to a 
spy without feeling nauseated. But then he’s 
not really a spy. He had very little to tell us, 
after all.” 

“He was interesting on the subject of Harry 
Latimer,” said Mandeville, who was brooding 
by the window. 

“Ynteresting, perhaps. But hardly useful. 
If he had been before the Committee instead 
of that oaf, Cheney, we might have had some- 
thing from him.” 

“Perhaps you might have had something out 
of Cheney if you’d questioned him.” 

His lordship yawned. “I forgot,” he said. 
“And that fellow Williams talked so much. 
No matter. What use is information when 
you can’t act upon it? And I thank God I 
can’t. That way lies hope.” He took snuff 
gloomily. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN AN upper room of his handsome house on 

the Bay, Mr. Harry Latimer was at his toilet 
with the assistance of Johnson. He was ex- 
changing the clothes and the grime proper to 
Dick Williams for garments more suited to his 
real station. But when Johnson respectfully 
asked his honor what he would wear, his honor 
bade him lay out a riding-suit, and meanwhile 
give hima bedgown. Wrapped in this he flung 
himself into a chair before his toilet table, and 
sat there listless and dejected what time his 
valet busied himself with the clothes Mr. Lati- 
mer was presently to wear. 

When all was ready, instead of proceeding 
to dress, he dismissed the valet, and continued 
sunk in thought of none too pleasant a char- 
acter, to judge by his expression. Thus Julius, 
the butler, found him when he came a quarter 
of an hour later with a silver chocolate service 
which he set down at his master’s elbow. Julius, 


a short, slight, elderly negro, in a sky-blue 


livery, and with a head of crisply curling white 
hair that looked like a wig, poured a cup of the 
steaming brew, and then, in obedience to a curt 
dismissal, withdrew. 

Mr. Latimer sat on, alone with his thoughts. 
He had succeeded in his aims that morning 
beyond anything that you may yet suspect. 
Once he had seen that list which Lord William 
had shown him, there had been no need for any 
further questions. He had learned all that he 
sought to know. And yet his success, far from 
bringing him any elation, had plunged him 
into a dejection deeper than he had yet experi- 
enced. For that list was in a hand that he 
knew as well as he knew his own. It was the 
hand of a man of his own age, a man named 
Gabriel Featherstone, who was the son of Sir 
Andrew Carey’s factor at Fairgrove. This 
factor had been in Sir Andrew’s service for 
thirty years, and not only himself but also his 
son was held by Sir Andrew in warm affection. 
So much had this been the case, that when, as 
a boy, Latimer had been given a tutor, Ga- 
briel Featherstone had been sent to share his 
lessons. For two years—until Latimer had 
been sent to England to complete his studies— 
Gabriel and he had worked side by side at their 
schoolbooks, and for some time afterward they 
had corresponded. It was no wonder, then, 
that he knew the hand so well. 

The discovery that it was Gabriel F'eather- 
stone who had supplied that list to Lord Wil- 
liam and who was, therefore, the traitor in 
their ranks, had led Latimer straight to certain 
definite and irresistible conclusions. And he 
was left wondering now at his own dulness in 
never having suspected these things which were 
suddenly rendered so appallingly clear. 

From the moment that Gabriel Feather- 
stone joined the Carolinian Sons of Liberty and 
procured his election to the General Committee 
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T is a room that reflects a different personality every hour of the day. Itis 


the “good morning” room, the room of loving care of the little ones, 
the room of satisfying labor, the room of contemplation when the after- 
noon shadows fall, the room of happiness when the kettle sings, the room 


of returns. 
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Sterling Ranges, whether coal, gas or combi- 
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kitchen hours easy and happy. 


Some Sterling Features: 


4. Gray Enamel or Satin Black finish. 7. Large convenient warming closet. 

2. Polished top requires no blacking. 8. Gas equipped with opened or closed 

3. Large door for feeding coal. top. 
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of Provincial Congress, Latimer should have 
considered the possibility of some such purpose 
as he now perceived. Perhaps his own sudden 
conversion to the cause had made him take the 
conversion of Featherstone too much for 
granted. Yet he should have known that self- 
interest must have restrained a man who, 
through his own father, was largely dependent 
upon Sir Andrew. He should have known that 
Sir Andrew’s bigotry would have dictated the 
instant dismissal of a man who was the father 
of a rebel. Since this had not happened, it 
followed that he was a party to what had taken 
place. Possibly—indeed probably—it was at 
Sir Andrew’s own instigation that Gabriel 
had been sent to act as a spy upon the doings 
of Provincial Congress. 

And now Latimer found himself face to face 
with the clear duty to announce his discovery. 
The extemporaneous secret committee by 
which he had been empowered to make his 
investigation was to assemble again that eve- 
ning at six o’clock at the house of Henry Laurens 
to receive his report. Make it he must, at 
whatever cost. Of that there was no doubt in 
his mind. But the cost was heavy indeed. 

It was not that he pitied or sympathized 
with Featherstone.. Whatever tenderness he 
might have had for him was eclipsed by the 
fact that in spite of the past Featherstone had 
not hesitated to place a rope round Latimer’s 
neck. The fellow was revealed to him for a 
venal scoundrel upon whom only a fool would 
waste his pity. But there was Sir Andrew. 
There was the breach already existing between 
himself and the man who had been his guardian 
and dearest friend, and who was Myrtle’s 
father. That breach, the hope of healing 
which had been strong until this moment, must 
now be rendered utterly irreparable. For if he 
denounced Featherstone, there could be no 
doubt of what must follow. Whatever the 
feelings and hesitations of the others, Gadsden 
would see to it that the man should be dealt 
with by mob law. And if through Latimer’s 
denunciation Featherstone should lose his life 
as a consequence of activities in which Sir 
Andrew himself had engaged him, it would be 
idle for Harry Latimer to hope that his adoptive 
father would ever forgive him. Myrtle would 
then, indeed, be irrevocably lost to him. 

Yet denounce Featherstone he must. 

There you have the two horns of the ter- 
rible dilemma upon which as a result of his 
success Mr. Latimer now found himself. And it 
was a long time before there dawned upon him 
the possibility of a middle course which, by 
removing Featherstone and thus putting a 
term to his espionage, might yet spare his life. 

A man of quick decisions and of sanguine 
temperament, he decided to act at once upon 
the idea. Indeed, if it was to be acted upon at 
all, there was no time to lose. He rose at last, 
and rang for his valet. When the man came, 
he bade him send a messenger to ask Mr. Izard 
to step round to see him, and then to return to 
assist him to dress. 


OW, at just about the time that Mr. Lati- 
mer was beginning to make his toilet— 
which would be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of noon—Captain Mandeville was setting 
out from Meeting Street with intent to ride to 
Fairgrove, the imposing seat of Sir Andrew 
Carey on the Back River. — 

Seen on his tall, black horse, in his scarlet 
gold-laced coat, white buckskins, and_lac- 
quered riding-boots, the captain was a figure 
calculated to gladden the eyes of any maid that 
might happen to peep through one or another 
of the green jalousies that veiled the windows 
under which he passed. 

Mandeville had come out to the Colonies in 
the service of his king, like the ‘‘poor devil of 
a younger son” as he was wont, more affectedly 
than accurately, to describe himself. He was, 
in reality, the younger son of a younger son. 
Having run through the considerable fortune 
he had inherited from his mother—his father 


| having married a wealthy heiress, in accordance 
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with the best traditions of the younger sons 
of noble houses—he was now in the posi- 
tion of dependency upon the state peculiar 
to British cadets, with the possible expecta- 
tions that commonly delude them. 

His uncle, the present Earl of Chalfont, had 
no issue, and Captain. Mandeville was next in 
the succession. But as his uncle, now in his fifty- 
fifth year, was of a rudely vigorous constitu- 
tion, and the Mandevilles were a. long-lived 
race, the captain was not disposed to build 
upon expectations which might not be realized 
until his own youth was spent. Therefore, in 
coming out to the Colonies to serve his king, 
Captain Mandeville had it also in mind to 
serve himself in the manner not unusual among 
his kind, the manner of which his own father 
had set him the example, and the manner in 
which Lord William Campbell—also a younger 
son—had served himself when he married 
Sally Izard and a dowry of fifty thousand 
pounds. The Colonies offered a fruitful 
hunting-ground, and Colonial heiresses afforded 
covetable prizes for younger sons who knew 
how to make the best of family glamour. Apart 
from that, however, Captain Mandeville came 
out persuaded that in his own case the hunt ~ 
need not be carried very far afield. Sir Andrew 
Carey, that wealthy and influential South 
Carolina Tory, descended on the distaff side 
from that Mandeville who had been one of the 
original Lords Proprietors, was a remote kins- 
man of the captain’s, and so passionately 
proud of his descent from so ancient and dis- 
tinguished a stock as to be disposed to regard 
the kinship as much closer than it actually was. 
And Sir Andrew had a daughter, an only child. 
What, then, more natural than that this 
widower, with no son of his own to succeed him, 
should perceive in Mandeville the son-in-law 
of his dreams? 


HE only thing omitted from the captain’s 

shrewd calculations was the existence of Mr. 
Henry Fitzroy Latimer of Santee Broads and 
of the Latimer Barony on the Saluda. And 
this omission might entirely have wrecked those 
same calculations but for the dispensation of 
Providence by which Latimer was guided into 
the paths of rebellion. 

The knowledge of Latimer’s share in the April 
raid was enough to ruin the fellow with Sir 
Andrew Carey, and to close upon him forever 
the gates of Fairgrove. But if more was re- 
quired it was present in the fact that Latimer 
had provided moneys and a ship of his own to 
procure further supplies of gun-powder from 
the West Indies against possible rebel- emer- 
gencies. 

The outraged Sir Andrew let it be under- 
stood that he saw repeated between himself 
and Latimer the fable of the woodman and 
the snake, and he swore that he would play 
out the woodman’s part. - : : 

When Captain Mandeville’s eyes, which 
missed few things, observed thereafter the dis- 
appearance from Myrtle’s finger of a certain 
brilliant-studded hoop of gold, he accounted the 
battle almost over.. Nor did he permit himself 
to be unduly concerned: by the pallid listless- 
ness that descended upon Myrtle in those 
spring days. 

If he curbed himself, using a masterly re- 
straint at present, while her grief endured, yet 
he envisaged the future confidently. He knew 
his world, and he knew humanity. He knew 
that there is no wound of the heart which time 
cannot scar. It was for him to contain himself 
until he was sure that the healing. process 
should be well advanced. The rest should 
follow naturally and easily. : 

There was no coxcombry in his persuasion. 
That he was agreeable to Myrtle, she rendered 
evident. And in the quest for sympathy and 
affection which is natural to those who have 
been hurt as she had been, it was: inevitable 
that her relations with her kinsman, Mande- 
ville, should be strengthened in their intimacy. 
Add to this that he had now the assurance of 
Sir Andrew’s entire favor and support. Sir 
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Andrew had done more than hint it to him. 
There was end to any thought of marriage be- 
tween his child and this renegade Latimer, this 
ungrateful scoundrel to whom his house was 
closed, which the captain assumed—and not 
without justification—to mean that the way 
to his own suit lay open. That suit he now 
cautiously pursued, and it was in the pursuit of 
it that he was riding now to Fairgrove, bearing 
a choice item of news which the interview that 
morning with Dick Williams had supplied him. 

It would be something after two o’clock in 
the afternoon when Mandeville brought his 
now foam-flecked horse to the tall, wrought- 
iron gates of Fairgrove, and the broad avenue 
bordered with live oaks, nearly a mile long, 
which clove the park lands about the stately 
home of Andrew Carey. 

This house of Fairgrove was a noble, four- 
square mansion of Queen Anne design, with 
tall, white-sashed windows equipped with 
white-slatted jalousies. It had been built fifty 
years or so ago, of brick, now mellowed by age 
and weather, brought out as ballast by the 
ships from England. Emerging from the 
avenue on to a wide semi-circular sweep of 
gravel before that imposing pile, you might 
have conceived yourself confronting an Eng- 
lish country house of Kent or Surrey. Wide 
lawns were spread on either hand under the 
shade of massive cedars, while a flight of ter- 
races on the northern side broke the harsh slope 
by which the land fell away sharply to the river. 


NEGRO groomledaway thecaptain’s horse. 

Remus, thenegro butler, ushered himinto the 
house and into the long, cool dining-room, 
where Sir Andrew, who had just come in from 
the plantation, was refreshing himself with a 
morning punch. He was in riding-boots, and 
his gloves and long, silver-mounted switch 
lay on the table where he had flung them a 
moment since. His daughter was ministering 
to him, but mechanically and listlessly. She 
had that morning received Harry’s letter from 
Savannah, and so different was it from what 
she had hoped and expected that it left her 
with a feeling that life was xt an end. 

Sir Andrew, a big bluff man, looking in his 
gray riding-frock and buckskins like a typical 
English squire, heaved himself up to greet his 
visitor. 

“Robert, my boy, we’re favored. Remus, a 
punch for Captain Mandeville.” 

The words were naught. The cordiality of 
the welcome lay in the ringing voice, the beam- 
ing countenance, the outstretched hand. 

And Myrtle, slim, tall, and ethereal in a 
hooped gown of lilac, a dark curl coiling on’ her 
milk-white neck, gave him as he bowed to kiss 
her finger-tips, a greeting that was as frank and 
friendly as her listlessness permitted, where- 
after she sought to busy herself with Remus at 
the great mahogany sideboard in the prepara- 
tion of the captain’s punch. 

“Time hangs on your hands,” Sir Andrew 
rallied him, “and it’s plain the governor and 
his council don’t overwork you.” 

“They may be doing so before long, Sir An- 
drew. Faith, the sooner, the better.” 

He paused to receive the punch, which old 
Remus proffered on a salver, and gracefully to 
thank Miss Carey for her part in its prepara- 
tion. 

“Confusion to all rebels,” he said lightly as 
he raised the glass to his lips. 

“Amen to that! Amen!” boomed solemnly 
the voice of Sir Andrew, while Myrtle looked 
on with a face that was white and drawn. 

They sat down, the captain and his host 
facing each other across the dark, glossy board 
on which glass and silver seemed to float re- 
flected as in a pool, Myrtle on a window-seat. 
perhaps instinctively placing her back to the 
light that her troubled countenance might es- 
cape notice. Sir Andrew filled himself a long 
pipe from a silver box, and Remus attended 
him with a lighted taper. 

“No use to offer you a pipe, I know,” the 
baronet mumbled, the stem between his teeth. 
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the food is always fresh, sweet and ready 
for your table. 


What keeps the KLEEN-KOLD 
so DRY 


Movinc air eliminates excess moisture. 
You know how you dry your hair in the 
breeze at an open window or before an 
electric fan. 


It is moving air that keeps the Kleen- 
Kold dry. Cold air falls. Warm air rises. 
By cleverly arranged openings in the par- 
titions inside the refrigerator, the cold 
air falling and the warm air rising 
are turned into a perpetually moving 
current (see diagram) which eliminates 
every bit of excess moisture and keeps 
the interior dry and sweet and fresh. 
This moving air penetrates every 


corner of the refrigerator, keeping the 
temperature at an even degree of 
coldness. 


Its ice saving will astonish you 


Tue ice you will save the first year will go 
a long way towards paying for your 
Kileen-Kold. One reason for this ice-econ- 
omy is the Linofelt insulation. 


Scientific tests have proved conclusive- 
ly that Linofelt (linen felt made from flax 
fibre) is an ideal insulation. Because of 
its almost 100 per cent insulation effi- 
ciency, Linofelt is used in Kleen-Kold 
Refrigerators to keep the cold in and the 
warmth out. 


The KLEEN-KOLD is MODERATE 
in price 

Fritts on ice-boxes, we believe, are an 
unnecessary expense. It has been our pol- 
icy to put all the worxmanship into the 
parts that count. As a result we are able 
to make a very high grade refrigerator at 
a surprisingly reasonable price—$40 up. 

Yet, do not misunderstand, the Kleen- 
Kold is beautifully finished, and is an 
addition to any kitchen. Simply the un- 
necessary frills have been omitted so that 
you get the most for your money. 


HARDER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Cobleskill, New York 
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YHIS diagram shows the 
path that is traveled by the 
constantly moving current 
of air in the Kleen-Kold Re- 
frigerator. The cold air from 
the ice falls and passes 
through a flue into the food 
compartment. There, it 
gives off the cold to the food, 
and, as it becomes warm, 
rises, and passes back into 
the ice compartment 
through another opening in 
the top of the partition. As it 
moves, it carries with it the 
moisture and gases from the 
foods, and these are carried 
off through the drain—thus 
leaving the food cold, fresh 
and odorless. 


Mail coupon for booklet and dealers’ name 


HARDER MANUFACTURING CORP., 
Cobleskill, New York. 


Much cold from little ice~ more value at less price 


_ REFRIGERATORS _ 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation, your 
- booklet and the name and address of the 
nearest dealer who can show me the Kleen- 
Kold Refrigerator. 








~~ ‘The Carolinian 


»~ ‘And the fastidious Mandeville, who loathed 
-the stench of tobacco smoke, smilingly agreed. 
“You miss a deal, Bob. You do so. And 
this is fine leaf, of that scoundrel Latimer’s 
town growing.” His face was momentarily 
darkened.. He fetched a sigh. “The fellow 
learnt the trick of curing it in Virginia. But 
he kept the secret to himself. A secretive dog 
-im that as in other things. You should try a 
pipe, man. It’s a great soother.” 
-* But the captain merely smiled again, and 
shook his head. 

“And what’s the news in Charles Town? 
We're out of the world up here. You’d be at 
old Izard’s ball last night. I’d ha’ been there 
myself, but Myrtle wouldn’t go. Moping over 
the black ingratitude of a scoundrel who isn’t 
worth a thought.” 

“You must bring her to Mrs. Brewton’s ball 
-on Thursday.” 

. i f*Ay, to be sure.” 

- *J don’t think—”’ Myrtle was beginning in 
hesitation, when. the captain gently inter- 
rupted her: 

»- Nay, now, my dear Myrtle. It is a duty, 
no less. The ball is being given in the gover- 
nor’s honor. It becomes an official function. 
In these sad times Lord William requires the 
support of every loyal man and woman. In- 
deed, Sir Andrew, he desires me to say that 
he deplores your absence from Charles Town 
just now and that: he would be the better for 
your presence.” 


SiR ANDREW swore roundly and: emphati- 
™ cally that in that case he would return to 
town at once, however much the stench of 
treason in it might turn his stomach. 

It was not, indeed, usual for him to be on his 
plantation at this time of year, and he would 

’ certainly not have remained there since Lord 
William’s coming, but for the circumstances 
.of his last departure from Charles Town, and 
the oath he had then sworn that he would not 
return until the vile place was purged of its 
rebellious spirit. 
= He had fled from it in a rage in the middle 
“of last February, on the day following that 
seventeenth appointed by Provincial Congress 
to be “a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer before Almighty God, devoutly to 
petition Him to inspire the king with true 
wisdom to defend the people of North America 
in their just title to freedom and avert the 
calamities of civil war.” 

To Sir Andrew it seemed impossible that 

‘anything more blasphemous than this lay 
within the possibility of human utterance. But 
when he heard tell that every place of worship 
in Charles Town was crowded with wicked 
fools who went to offer up that seditious 
prayer, when with his own eyes he beheld the 
members of the Provincial Congress going in 
solemn procession to St. Philip’s, with Lowndes, 
the Speaker of the Commons House, at their 
head in his purple robes and full-bottomed wig, 
the silver mace borne in state before him, his 
indignation forbade him to remain in a place 
upon which he hourly expected some such 
visitation as that which overtook Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

He raged in impotent loyalty, and raged the 
more because there was little else that he could 
do to signify his execration of the event. That 
little, however, he performed. He made his 
protest, and it took the shape of closing his 
residence in Tradd Street and shaking the re- 
bellious dust of that place of treason from his 
loyal feet. 

On his plantation he had since remained, and 
there he would have continued but for this 
viceregal summons, which he pronounced it his 
sacred duty unquestioningly to obey. 

“We'll be there by tomorrow, Bob, dead or 
alive, to swell the muster of the king’s friends.” 

Dismissing the matter upon that, he craved 
for news. 

He received from Mandeville, whose face 
was grave to the point of sadness, an account of 


the morning’s interview with Cheney and Dick 
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Demand this 
trade-mark 


To Live Long—Sleep Well 


<‘Whether you are going to live long or not depends more on 
how you sleep and what goes on while you sleep than on what 
you do while you are awake” says Dr. Frank Crane in his fas- 
cinating book ‘‘Friend Bed.’’ Invest in the bodily comfort that 
means health-building sleep, by insisting upon the genuine 


ROME QUALITY 


DeTuxe” 


The Bedspring LUXURIOUS 


NOTE—The Rome Quality De Luxe Bedspring is designed and man- 
ufactured only by THE ROME COMPANIES. The Rome Quality De Luxe 
trade-mark on the side rail is the mark of the genuine De Luxe. Look 
for it—insist upon it—it is your guarantee. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us and we will tell you one who can. 


ie ROME -COMPAN.LES 


QUALITY 










KINNEY-ROME COMPANY, 3601 South Racine Avenue - - Chicago 

MANHATTAN-ROME COMPANY, Marbridge Building - - New York 

MERRIMAC-ROME COMPANY, 176 Portland Street - - - Boston 

SOUTHERN-ROME COMPANY, 633 West Pratt Street - - Baltimore 
ROME, N. Y. 


“Friend Bed” is a eulogy on sleep and.is worthy of any- 


. Dr. Frank Crane’s Book one’s library. It’s yours for the asking, from us or from 
: your dealer. —_ 


It’s the BEDSPRING, not the bed, that makes the difference 
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Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
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QUICK QUAKER 


cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Creamy_oats, hot and enticing, are now the quickest 
breakfast dish! 


Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. Cooks in % 
the time of coffee, scarcely longer than plain toast. 


Same plump oats as regular Quaker Oats, the kind 
you've always known. Cut before flaking, rolled very 
thin and partly cooked. And these small flakes cook 
faster—that’s the only difference. 


Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer—Quick Quaker, 
or regular Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on the package. 


All the rich Quaker flavor. All the good of hot 
breakfasts quick! Today, try Quick Quaker. 


QUAKER OATS PEANUT LOAF 


2% cups Quaker Oats 1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder 

1 cup chopped peanuts 114 cups’ milk or water 

114 cups molasses 1 * €gg 
Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour which has 
been sifted with baking powder and-salt. Add molasses, egg and 
liquid and. stir well: Place in well greased loaf pan, let stand 10 
minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven (350 degrees). 





* 
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Quaker Oats 


The kind you have always known 








The Carolinian 


Williams, and the latter’s accusation against 
Latimer of turpitude in his dealings with less 
powerful neighbors. 

Sir Andrew’s brows were scowling. But he 
thrust out a doubting nether lip. ‘That is not 
like Harry Latimer,” he said slowly. 

Myrtle rose abruptly from her window-seat. 
“Tt isn’t true,” she said with heat. 

“T scarcely could believe it, myself,” Mande- 
ville agreed smoothly. “Men are not often dis- 
honest without motive, and what could there be 
for such petty pilferings on the part of the 
wealthy Mr. Latimer? And yet—”’ He paused 
a moment, a man hesitating between thoughts. 
“And yet, when a man practises the dishonesty 
of being false to his duty to his kng—”’ He 
left it there. 

“Ay, ay,” assented Sir Andrew on a deep 
growl. 

“Oh, you are wrong. Wrong!” his daughter 
insisted. “There is all the world between the 
two deeds. Whatever Harry may be, he is 
not a thief, and no one will make me be- 
lieve it.” 

Captain Mandeville deplored to observe that 
time had not begun to do the work which he 
had been content to leave to it. ; 

“No one could have made you believe him a 
traitor,” her father answered her. “No one 
could have made you believe him secretive 
and furtive—a fellow that comes and goes by- 
stealth like a thief in the night.’ 

“Which reminds me,” said Captain Mande- 
ville, “that he is in Charles Town at present.” 

Their startled glances questioned him. 

‘T had it from this same fellow Williams. 
He told me he had seen him this morning.” 

“Then why in God’s name don’t you arrest 


him?” 


“Don’t, father!” Myrtle laid a restraining 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“Pshaw, my girl! The fellow’s no longer 
anything to you.” 


(CAPTAIN MANDEVILLE wished he could 
share the opinion. Meanwhile he answered 
Sir Andrew’s fierce question. 

“Lord William would have signed the war- 
rant already, but that—’” He checked. 

“Well? But that what?” 

“T persuaded him not to do so.” 

“You persuaded him?” Sir Andrew showed 
his amazement. ‘‘Why?” 

“For one thing, it would not be politic. We 
want to avoid strife and any act that may lead 
to strife. Mr. Latimer is something of a hero 
with the mob, and we do not wish to provoke 
the mob into acts that might call for 
reprisals,” 

“Tis what they need, by God!’ 

“Maybe. And yet it has its dangers. Lord 
William saw that. Also, Sir Andrew, I had 
other reasons. This Mr. Latimer, after all, in 
spite of what he has done, had thrust certain 
roots into your heart.” 

“I’ve torn them out,” Sir Andrew protested 
vehemently. 

“And then, there is Myrtle,’ the captain 
sighed. 

“How good you are!” Myrtle rewarded him, 
her eyes shining moistly. 

“Good!” growled the baronet. ‘Good, to 
neglect his clear duty!” 

“T doubt if I should ever do my duty at the 
cost of hurting either of you however slightly. 
You have become so very dear to me in the 
months I have been in this exile that I could 
never leave your feelings out of consideration 
in anything I did.” 

And then, before either of them could find 
the right words in which to answer that pledge 
of affection, Remus opened the door to make 
the dramatic announcement, 

“Massa Harry, Sir Andrew.” 

It had never occurred to the old butler that 
there could be any doubt of admitting 
Master Harry, and so he had _ conducted 
him straight to the dining-room where Sir 
Andrew sat. 

(To be continued) 


Salt at her elbow- 


and yet she sent 
10,000 miles for 


_M orton’ s Maen ais 


IT POURS 








She had used Morton’s in “the 
States” and learned its superiority 
over ordinary package and bag salts. 


Her husband took her to Africa to 
live on the veldt. Luxuries—even 
necessities—were hard to obtain. 
So, every year she writes us to ship 
her a case of Morton’s because 
“when it rains it pours.” And 
every year we ship it—half the 
way around the world. 


Our files are full of such requests 
from housewives immuredin out-of- 
the-way places, whose good com- 
mon sense tells them that the best 
is worth sending for—worth wait- ee ats RUNNING 
ing for. 


If you haven't tried Morton’s, it’s S A LT 
time you do. You will like the 

tangy vigor of its flavor, its spark- 
ling purity, its downright economy if 

and above all, its everlasting con- ti 3 ts see 


venience—“when it rains it pours.” 


, i ORTON on aS ss CHICAS 
MORTON SALT CO. Se 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Keep a Kodak story of the children 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 1% Kodak City 
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The Editor Steps Aside 


(Continued from page 4) 


has consequently been seriously handicapped. 

That there is a desire for a little humor on 
Capitol Hill was evidenced by the fact that 
Will Rogers received five votes and Ring Lard- 
ner one. When Ring Lardner was notified of 
his vote he gave out the following statement: 

“To all U. S. Citizens: I just been notified by 
the Good Housekeeping Magazine that a lady 
out in my home state of Michigan casted a 
vote for me for President of the U. S. and 
before the movement develops into a land- 
slide would like to exclaim that not under no 
conditions will I run for same or allow my name 
to be placed on the ballads as I am a good deal 
like Henry Ford which I don’t mean finan- 
cially but the both of us is perfectly satisfied 
with the present incumbrance. Further and 
more they tell me the White House has got 
to have over $400,000 worth of repairs which 
could not happen to the house which I am 
living in it at present so why the h—] jump 
from the frying pan into a bake oven like 
Washington.” 

Tabulating the votes by states afforded some 
interesting instances. Coolidge led in 37 
states and the District of Columbia. McAdoo 
led in 7 states, these being mostly in the South. 
He was second in 14 states and the District of 
Columbia. Underwood led in the states of 
Alabama and Tennessee, with Wilson second in 
Alabama and Coolidge second in Tennessee. 
Ford did not lead any state, but was second 
in 15. Hughes, who stood fourth among the 
candidates, was the second choice in 4 states, 
one of them being New York, his own state. 
Among the prominent candidates who failed 
to achieve either first or second place in their 
own states were Hiram Johnson, Borah, and 
LaFollette. 

As far as parties are concerned, the issue 
seemed very clearly divided between the two 
major political units. Of the votes cast, the 
Republicans received 73,528 and. the Demo- 
crats 21,440. This makes a ratio of over three 
to one. There were, too, 361 unclassified 
votes. It is curious that there seemed to be 
no particular desire for a third party. Of 
course, there is really no prominent statesman 
mentioned in any third party line-up at the 
present time. If a great progressive leader 
appears, he. may secure the support of the 
public. But as things are, the women who 
voted seemed perfectly satisfied to leave the 
affairs of the nation in the hands of the two 
major parties. 


More Women Should Have Voted 


In analyzing this vote, it is necessary to go 
beyond the selection of candidates, and that is 
where real disappointment comes. The pri- 
mary cause for disappointment resides in the 
fact that only about ten percent of the women 
who received the ballots were willing, for 
one reason or another, to take the trouble to 
make a check-mark alongside one name. It 
must be remembered that the vote was made as 
comfortable as possible, the ballots being dis- 
tributed at meetings of local clubs affiliated di- 
* rectly or indirectly with the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. It must be remembered, 
too, that the vote had the sanction of Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, National President of the 
organization. With the ballots that were sent to 
each club was a letter inwhich Mrs. Winter said: 

“The first danger to this country lies in the 
activity of the small dangerous element, and 
the lethargy and indifference of the great mass 
ofus . . . The proposal of Good Housekeep- 
ing, which goes to you with my backing, in- 
volves no club complications with party ani- 
mosities, with party principles, or with party 
alignmentonthepartofyourclub... 

“T want to urge you all to take part in this 
preliminary vote. Remember this need not— 
and should not—involve your club in political 


discussion. It does not mean that the merits 


of any candidate should be debated. It’is as 
non-partizan as our membership itself. 
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ERKEY & GAY Furniture is sincerely 
created. It holds faithfully to that 
utility for which it was fashioned, the 
first requisite of honest craftsmanship. 
The selection of woods, the design and 
the finish are eloquent of beauty and good 
taste. It is the kind of furniture one de- 
lights to live with, in intimate association, 
year after year. 





is inset in every Berkey & 
Gay production. It is the cus- 
tomer's protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after 


Berkey & Gay Bedroom and. Dining Room 
Suites are available at prices ranging from 
$350 to $5,000 





BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
(Admitrance by letter from your merchant or décorator) 
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Like Grime on Ivory 


Those film-coats on your teeth 


HIS is to offer you a test of a new 

way of teeth cleaning. Millions now 
employ it. The glistening teeth you see 
everywhere now show you how much 
it Means. 

New beauty, new protection come to 
users. No woman will ever go without 
the results when she knows them. Nor 
will she let her family go without tnem. 


To combat the film 


This method combats film on teeth 
—that viscous film you feel. It clings 
tenaciously. Unless you combat it, 
much of it remains. Food stains, etc., 
discolor it, then it forms dingy coats. 
That is why so many teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 


acid in contact with the teeth to cause: 


decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They cause many serious troubles, local 
and internal. Very few people have es- 
caped these film-caused 
troubles. 


ful tests. A new-type tooth paste has 
been created to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. 

This tooth paste has brought a new 
dental era to millions of homes the 
world over. And largely through den- 
tal advice. 


Two other great effects 


Research proved two other things 
essential. So Pepsodent multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. That is there 
to neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits, which may other- 
wise ferment and form acids. 

These combined effects are bringing 
people everywhere a new conception of 
clean teeth. 


You cannot doubt 


one can doubt these benefits. 
They are quickly seen and 
felt. One who once knows 


No 


Now ways to combat 
it daily 

Dental science has found 
two effective film combatants. 
One disintegrates the film at 
all stages of formation. One 
removes it without harmful 
scouring. 

Ableauthoritieshaveproved 
these methods by many care- 


| which 


Protect the 
Enamel 
Pepsodent dis- 


integrates the 
film, then re- 


moves it with an 
agent far softer 


than enamel. 
Never use a 
film combatant 
contains 
harsh grit. 











them will never again go with- 
out them. 

Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
theteethfeelafterusing. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter 
as the film-coats disappear. 

The results will amaze and 
delight you. Cut out this cou- 
pon so you don’t forget. 


110-DAY TUBE FREE *Pep sad enti 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY Se 


Dept. 826, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific tooth 
paste now advised 


by leading dentists 


the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


The Editor Steps Aside 


“Tn assisting in the poll, you are urging that 
kind of citizenship that expresses itself not only 
on election day, but in doing the preliminary 
thinking about public issues that is the basis of 
wiser public judgments. The outcome of the 
poll is sure to have bearing on the choice of 
candidates, and I can not too strongly urge you 
to take part in the voting.” 

It will be noted that Mrs. Winter empha- 
sized that there was to be no political discus- 
sion. This was done so that there would be: 
no danger of disturbing any of the clubs along” 
partizan lines. This precaution was taken 
even on the ballots—no provision being made’ 
for either the name of a member or the name’ 
of the club itself. « 

What was the result? Hundreds of clubs, 
representing many thousands of women, re- 
fused to vote because, they said, they “‘did not 
want to be plunged into politics.” If this 
seems to be an exaggeration, let me quote from 
several of the letters. 

One club wrote, for instance, that “the 
membership of the club does not function 
long these [political] lines, and such a poll is 
contrary to its policy. For this reason the 
ballots are being returned.” Granting that a 
club does not function along ‘political lines,” 
does that relieve it of an obligation to register 
its preference, particularly when that pref- 
erence will not be used in any connection with 
the name of the club? 


Women Have a Civic Duty 
The Executive Council of one club killed the 
preferential vote because ‘politics even in 
shadow form is a dangerous proposition and 
they thought best not to take the vote.” 


‘| Several clubs in Massachusetts refused to enter 


the balloting because, as one of them wrote 
Goop HousEKEEPING, “the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs voted their 
disapproval of such a straw vote.” 

The general attitude of many of the clubs 
that were disinclined to take part in the pref- 
erential poll was expressed, amazingly enough 
by a professional woman’s organization. That 
club spoke of itself as simply a social club for 
its members. ‘We are not political,” they 
added. There you have the crux of the situa- 
tion. Not political!—as if anything in the- 
world could possibly affect a woman’s citizen- 
ship and the high obligation inherent in that 
citizenship! 

The Executive Committee of the Rhode 
Island State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
objected to the poll because it would give 
the major parties valuable information as 
to where to mend their fences as to further 
propaganda. They do not consider that to be 
a mission of the women’s clubs. Whether 
it is the mission of the women’s clubs is a fruit- 
less argument. But it is very much to the 
point that if the major parties can be forced to 
see their weaknesses, they may change their 
tactics. That possibility is an important one. 
It was one of the principal reasons behind the 
straw vote when it was proposed by Goop 
HousrKEEPING. It was hoped vigorously that 
if the major parties could be shown that the 
women of the country could not be trifled with 
and would insist upon candidates who repre- 
sented only the highest ideals, they would not 
dare propose men of any other type. 

It must be stated in fairness to many 
women and their clubs, a number were able 
to see the advantages of the straw vote and so 
wrote to Goop HousExEEPING. Several club 
presidents, too, expressed to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING their personal disappointment over 
the failure of many of their members to vote. 

It must be remembered that in making this. 
blanket complaint, it is not for a moment de- 
sired that women vote asa unit. Neither is the 
principle of equal suffrage being questioned. 
Quite the contrary. It is only because the 
writer believes so strongly in the justice of © 
equal suffrage, as well as its possibilities for 
reform, that he is impelled to make this in- 
dictment. We have, today, a political system 


- 







Van Tine 
Home No. 620 
6 Rooms 


Materials 


>"> 


Homes of Charm and Distinction 


You Can Buy Direct From Mill at Wholesale Prices 


HERE are two outstanding features about Gordon-Van Tine Homes that 

have made them so extremely popular all over America. First, they are 
essentially modern and livable —designed to save steps and housework and to 
solve the servant problem. Second, they are surprisingly moderate in cost. You 
can build a Gordon-Van Tine home ordinarily at savings that run from $500 to 
$1,000 or more. These are facts! Over 200,000 pleased customers voice their satis- 
faction. If you are intending to build a 5 to 10 room house, first confer with Gor- 
don-Van Tine. Get our Book of 200 Home Plans and our lowest wholesale prices. 


Convenienée 
Features 

Built-in 
kitchen cases, 
linen closets, 
large clothes 
closets, and 
many other 
features. 





Highest Quality 
Material Guaranteed 


We furnish very finest materials obtain- 
able, backed by our guarantee of ‘‘Satisfac- 
tion or Money Back.” For one guaranteed 
price, we ship all lumber, lath, shingles, 
doors, windows, trim, stairwork, hardware, 
paint, tinwork, nails, varnishes and en- 
amels. We guarantee there will be no 
extras. We donot ship cement, lime, brick 
or plaster. These you buy locally. 


Ready-Cut Saves 
Lumber and Labor 

We saw, cut and fit all parts possible by 
machinery. This saves expensive hand- 
sawing when you build—cuts labor costsas 
much as 30%. It also saves 18% lumber 
waste. Parts come marked same as blue- 
print plan. Construction is strong, accu- 
rate and unbelievably fast. The homes 
are permanent, year-round houses. They 
conform to all city building codes. 


The Four Reasons 


Why We Save You Money 


You deal direct with 

e manufacturer — our 
prices are based on pro- 
duction cost, plus one 
small profit. We shipdi- 
rect from our own mills 
to your railway station. 


We share with you 

e the savings made in 
having and manufactur- 
ing due toourbig volume 
of business. 


3 We sellonly forcash. 
e There are no bad 
debts orlong-time credits 
to add to your costs. 


The Gordon-Van Tine 
‘e Ready -Cut system 
gives you all savings of 
machine labor over hand 
labor and does not restrict 
the type ofhouse. It saves 
you the 18% of lumber 
usually wasted. 





Financing, Plans and Building 
Wedonot financehomesnorbuild homes. Our plans 
are not for sale, but are given free when materials 
are ordered. We guarantee safe delivery, ship subject 
to your inspection; you pay after materials are re- 
ceived and proven satisfactory. 


Our 20-Year Guarantee 
With the home youselect, you get an iron-clad 20- 
Year Guarantee—backed by our resources of over 
$1,000,000. We are the only concern in the building 
business issuing such a guarantee. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHED !865 


‘Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
347 Case Street Davenport, Iowa 


Four Big Mills 
Davenport, Ia.; St. Louis, Mo.; 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 529— 











6 Rooms— $ Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesbur, 
——s g, = 2 
Materiais 2 1 1 a Miss. We ship from mill nearest Wri te or Ma u l Coupon 
err reece you. Seg eerie coe | 
peeing oe ety oe none Send for Book of ZOO; i Gordon-Van Tine Company i 
tical and moderately priced. H Pl z 347 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 
eee arenes ome Fians 2 gm \\ I am interested and expect to i 
SS er Coes ie Rete -.-,...... leper igune can .e- 0s i 
r plans of c ; 
ee ine and im ame. Spe Beet eye: ss «so 5 6's. iene Mints Sinema ala ate ns, 4 ain i 
iia 8106 bungalows,Colonial Send me proper catalog. 3 
Materials @ 1629 Homes, 3 to 10 ee eee : 
Wherever a Gordon-Van si ‘ 
Tine Home is built it is the our books of “‘Farm PUES SOM clos oceo, + sae alse. 0. < MOEA a ae or we i 
outstanding home of the Buildings” and i 
community — admired for 


5 000 Building Ma- 
terial Bargains.”’ 


interior. 
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White Kitchens 


The beautiful Leonard 


Gra white kitchens mark 
the new era of cheery homes, 
better living, brighter days for women. 
The crowning kitchen refinement is 
the beautiful Leonard All-Porcelain Refriger- 
ator, with its seamless food chamber and twelve 
sentry walls. 


Glistening outer whiteness suggests cool cleanli- 
ness within. Pure, dry, frigid air moves constantly 
through the porcelain-lined food chamber— 
twelve walls protect your food. 


The Leonard can also be had with French gray 
porcelain lining. Ask tosee it. Furnished with 
outside icing doors and water cooler, if desired. 
Seamless food chamber, self-closing locks, pat- 
ent trap, non-leaking device and removable 





C. H. LEONARD, pioneer of 

home refrigeration, who has been 

responsible for many modern 
refrigerator improvements 
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Ail-Porcelain Refrigerator 





copper drain pipe are Leonard masterpieces. 


Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators can also be ob- 
tained with quarter-sawed oak or ash cases. Oneout 
of every six refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. 


See the nearest Leonard dealer. If you cannot find 
him, write us and we willsee that you aresupplied. 


Just Say ‘‘Send Catalog” 


Send for catalog of 75 refrigerator sizes and styles, 
actual sample of porcelain and Mr. Leonard’s 
booklet—‘‘Selection and Care of Refrigerators.” 
There isa Leonard sizeand style tosuit every purse. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
405 Clyde Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand 
Rapids—the fine furniture center of the world 


‘Leonatid 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


Like a Clean China Dish” 








The Editor Steps Aside 


that is almost as vicious and stupid as«it-was 
years ago. A great opportunity for reform 
exists. It requires no special vision to see that 
economic forces, elaborate and complex, are 
superbly organized. The liberal forces arentot. 
And it is by organizing the forces of liberalism, 
which it has always been assumed that women 
represented, that a proper approach to the 
social and political problems may be under- 
taken. Women did not get suffrage until 
enough of them made it patent that they 
meant to have it. And neither wil! they 
achieve any other kind of reform unless they 
make it equally obvious that they intend to 
have it. Philosophers build up all sorts of 
Utopian schemes; dreamers talk of magnifi- 
cent ideals. But politicians deal with actual 
conditions. If women will only realize their 
magnificent opportunity, they will be able 
to interpret the dreams to the politicians, and 
politics to the dreamers. a 

There is a crying need for social reform in 
this country. There is a desperate need for an 
approach to politics that is completely un- 
selfish. The past has proved that men have 
largely failed in this respect. Will Rogers says 
pertinently that if he writes a political article, 
honest people are not interested. There you. 
have a depressing truth—and one that must be, 
turned into an untruth. Men can help to do 
this, but experience leads us to believe that our 
main hope lies in woman’s vote. The ballot is 
a weapon, a real weapon. Use it. Use it on 
men. Use it to make genuine progress possible. 
Use it as the English woman does—not as an 
echo of her husband’s or father’s opinions, but» 
as an inescapable expression of her own polit- 
ical authority. It is only through interest 
and action of this kind that real social reform » 
will be accomplished. 


Another Cinderella 


(Continued from page 48) - 


“Oh, dear,” sobbed Doris. “It’s grand to 
pretend to be a society girl, but it would be 
much grander to be one. And I do wish I had 
a piano so I could work hard and be a great» 
singer. It’s so hard to remember just the 
notes those ‘mi’s’ and ‘ah’s’ and ‘oo’s’ are 
begun on. Wish I could get a job in the Ten 
Cent Store at the music counter.” 

Suddenly Doris sat up straight on her bed. . 
She forgot that she hadn’t had any supper and 
wasn’t likely to get any. ‘“That,” she said 
solemnly, “was an inspiration: I will get a 
job—no, a position—at the music counter at 
the Ten Cent Store. Then I can sing all the 
latest hits, and maybe the girl who plays the 
piano will play my exercises for me, too.” 

Doris was so excited that she forgot she was 
hungry, but also it was hard for her to get to 
sleep. It was late when she awoke the next 
morning—too late, in fact, for her to go to her 
regular job in the candy factory, where she was 
a chocolate dipper. She knew she would have 
her wages docked for being late, so she decided 
to devote this day, regardless of the money lost, 
to finding a job nearer to her heart’s desire. 

Doris put on her best and only Sunday dress, 
and as often happens in real life—much oftener 
than not—she found an employment manager 
of a Ten Cent Store, who listened with sym- 
pathetic attention to her reasons for wanting 
just the position she did. Not only did he give 
her a place, but the pay was fourteen dollars a 
week, two dollars more than she had been paid 
to dip chocolates. 5 

The girl who worked at the counter with 
Doris was named Tillie, and the way Tillie 
could play the current hits was marvelous to 
behold—or to listen to. She would prop up on 
the piano a new song she had never seen before, 
and she had no sooner played the first measure 
than she could almost close her eyes and play 
the rest. That’s how simply popular songs 
are written. 

Tillie was blonde and vigorous and capable. 
She knew when a smile meant business and 







Best Way 


To Cook Breakfast 
Prunes 


First, soak them over night or for 
several hours at least. Second, cook 
slowly until tender in the water in 
which they were soaked. Third, use 
plenty of water so the fruit will be 
“loose.” Fourth, do not cook them 
too long as they will become too soft. 
Flavor with cinnamon, sliced lemon, 
or orange juice. Sugar to taste. 





How 60,000 Doctors 


Start their Breakfasts 


s I ‘HIS is of real importance to your children and your 
men. 


An investigation shows that more than 60,000 doctors— 
more than half of the entire medical professioa—begin their 
breakfasts with delicious prunes. 


The main reasons stated in the replies to this investiga- 
tion are,—"‘I like them, "—“They are delicious food,’—“I 
like their flavor,’—“Nothing better when well cooked,” 
—The most delicious of all fruits,” etc. 


Then follows, “Prunes are good for anyone, "—“Nothing 
is more nourishing for breakfast,"—"*A fine energy-food,” 
— They keep the system in the best condition,” and scores 
of other comments, far too numerous to mention. 


But all agree on two points—the luscious flavor and the 
general healthfulness of prunes. These doctors know the 
value of the fruit-salts and the pulp, the energizing nutri- 
ment, the fortifying iron content and the growth-producing 
vitamines of prunes. 

All say that they prescribe them. What greater tribute 
could a food receive? 

This luscious dish, in fact, should be the break fast-habit 
in your home for these physicians’ reasons. 

When cooked as we've suggested elsewhere on this page, 
there is no food that better suits the most discriminating 
palate. 


The handy 2-1b. carton 





“SUNSWEET 
Prunes 


Selected from Ripe, Juicy Plums 


Ca.irorniA Prune & Apricot Growers AssociATION 
11,252 Grower-Members 
SAN Josz CALIFORNIA 


You'll find prunes like them served as a specialty at all 
the finest hotels and best restaurants, and in several million 
homes, so men can get them almost anywhere. 

And you'll find that prunes are economical, one of the 
least expensive of all foods. 


If not in your home daily you are missing a rare treat. 


Men and children are delighted with such tasty food, so 
it is very easy to give them the benefits they need in luscious 
prunes. 

Begin today to so improve your meals and the whole 
family’s health. Serve them daily for ten days to prove 
these good results. 


From Tender, Juicy Plums 


Ask for Sunsweet—selected, graded prunes. These 
prunes were ripe, juicy plums while growing on the tree in 
California. But you get them from your dealer in the form 
of luscious prunes. Try these plum-flavored prunes. 

Sold in fresh, clean 2-pound cartons; also in bulk from 
sanitary 25-pound boxes, at all stores. 

Mail coupon for handy packet containing 45 selected 
prune recipes. Each recipe is printed on a separate sheet, 
just the right size to file in standard recipe card file box,— 
or to paste in your recipe book. Clip the coupon so you 
won't forget. 


Dept. M-405, San Jose, California 


sheet. 












pe ———Mail This——= 


CauirorniA Prunz & Apricot Growers Ass'n. 


Please send me without charge your handy packet of 
43 Sunsweet Recipes each one printed on a separate 
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Nothing ts COO good. ‘for her 


FRANCIS H. 
LEGGETT & 
COMPANY 
New York 


T Is often observed that the woman who 
I achieves greatness in social and domestic 
activities seems to possess powers that are 
unknown among the great mass of women. 
Exerting these powers for the benefit of her 
friends and family is one of the outstanding 
aims of her life. 

Beauty is not the measure of her success, 
nor brilliancy. She succeeds because she has 
cultivated the gift which so many other 
women neglect—the priceless gift for human 
relationships. 

Nothing is ever wasted on such a woman; 
nothing is too good for her. A few friends 
drop in unexpectedly for afternoon tea, and 
she sends them away feeling as though they 
had attended one of her most exclusive func- 


tions. One of her most uncommon attributes 
seems to be that she makes each woman with 
whom she comes in contact feel as if she 
were thinking exclusively of her. 

These are the women who, wanting a real 
delicacy with which to delight their friends 
and family, have sent Premier Salad Dressing 
from coast to coast and into the homes of 
more than a million women. It is even now 
becoming popular in England and France. 

For the friendly woman who wants new 
and delicious dishes with which to delight 
her friends and family every time they sit at 
her table or enjoy her hospitality, we have 
ptepared a little book, “Salads, Suppers, Pic- 
nics,” which we shall be glad to send to 
anyone on request. 


remier Salad Dressin 
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Another Cinderella 


when it was an invitation to flirt. There was 
always a good sales sheet at the end of the per- 
fect days at Tillie’s music counter. 

Doris seemed to know better than to try the 
society - girl- gruff-father-opposed-to-a-career 
story on Tillie, so when Tillie took her to lunch 
the first day, she confessed her ambitions, of 
wanting to practise and sing the songs, and 
about her vocal lessons and her vocal teacher. 

“Why, that’s great, kid,” said Tillie. ‘‘“Smok- 
ing cigarettes has just about finished my voice. 
So you can’t sing too much to suit me. But 
you're a pretty kid, and I’d advise you to 
watch out for that vocal teacher of yours.” 

Then Doris told Tillie that there was no dan- 
ger, because Signor Enrico Patri regarded her 
as a wealthy society girl far beyond the reach 
of his dreams. Sometimes she wished she 
hadn’t pretended as she had; it would be won- 
derful to be loved by one so handsome and so 
distinguished as Enrico Patri, exponent of the 
lost art of bel canto. 


ORIS was in a glow when she went for her 

next lesson. Tillie had praised her voice; cus- 
tomers had asked for encores; she was sure now 
that she could sing. Her thin, pale little face 
was flushed with excitement as she knocked 
on the studio door, and while she entered 
timidly at Enrico’s bidding, her smile was not 
so timid, and her eyes were bright. 

Her best Sunday dress was nothing like the 
poor, drab little suit she had worn before when 
she came for her lessons. This frock was light 
and colorful; it was like the springtime. 

“How pretty is my little prima donna!” cried 
Signor Patri. 

“Oh, do you think so?” smiled Doris. ‘‘Why, 
this is just a little old thing I intended giving 
to Céleste, my maid, when they began wearing 
shorter skirts again. But, of course, I’m glad 
you think it’s pretty.” 

“Sure, pretty, very pretty,” admired Signor 
Patri, and he could not keep his eyes off her. 
“But let us hope your lesson will be as good 
as you are pretty.” 

“Oh, it’s going to be a great surprise for you,” 
said Doris. ‘I’ve worked so hard and prac- 
tised so long and faithfully. Father and Mr. 
Morgan—J. P. Morgan, the banker, you 
know—and Mr. Schwab, and some other big 
men in Wall Street, all went away on a big 
consolidation, so I had lots and lots of time 
just with my own beloved piano.” 

_ “Good! Now: Mi—mi—mi—mi—mi— 
Now: Mi, mi, mi, mi, mi.” 

And so on for fifteen minutes, and each min- 
ute as Doris sang Signor Enrico Patri’s en- 
‘thusiasm grew. A-voice! A voice! He, Enrico 
Patri, exponent of the art of bel canto, had dis- 
covered a voice! And he offered a prayer of 
thanks to the Virgin. a 

“Do you really think I can sing?” Doris 
asked timidly. 

“Ah, signorita, like an angel,” he whispered. 

“Now, won’t you give me a song?” begged 
- Doris. “It would be such a relief from those 

exercises.” 

“A song, yes,” said Signor Patri, “many 
“songs you will sing. Before you or the world 
‘is much older you will sing the great songs.” 
Doris was thrilled—every inch of her. 

_ “Oh, Mr. Patri, you are such a romancer,” 
she said. 

“No, it is all true,” he said. “In days to 
come, perhaps it may be my good fortune to be 
remembered as the teacher of the famous 
Doris Kent.” 

“Oh, Mr. Patri!” breathed Doris. 

“But come,” said Mr. Patri. “We are losing 
time. You want a little song to sing, to keep 
your interest up. Well, let’s see what we can 
find best for your voice just now.” 

- He rummaged through a loose, disorderly 
stack of sheet music lying on the back of his 
piano. “Ah,” he said, “here is a little song that I 
will sing for you, and if you like it, I will teach 
it to you. It is called ‘Warum?’ In English 
that means ‘Why?’ It is very simple, this little 
song, and therefore it is very hard to sing. It 


witstto. ASR fora GRISWOLD 


Safety Fill Cast Aluminum 
TEA KETTLE. It protects 
your hands You fill this kettle through a 
special opening, fitted with the 


from scald-_ sarETy COVER, in front of the 
in Ss m, handle. It is easily opened by press- 

£ tea ing the small ebonized lever with 
your thumb, and closes automatically when released. 


Your hand is safely away from the scalding steam that 
rises through the opening. But you have also the large cover 
that swings out horizontally on a hinge in either direction 
and makes it easy to clean the tea kettle. 


You'll be more than pleased with the ease in lifting, 
carrying and pouring which is accomplished by means of the 
low, always cool ebonized handle—fitted and balanced to 
relieve wrist strain. 


A Griswold Safety Fill Cast Aluminum Tea Kettle is 
an ornament to your kitchen. It is designed to be beauti- 
ful as well as useful. Made in the ever-popular Colonial 
design—and yet it costs no more than other high-grade 
kettles. 


The new Safety Fill method prevents painful burns from 
steam. 


Be sure to see this Safety Fill Tea Kettle at your hard- 
ware dealer’s or any good house-furnishing department. If 
they don’t carry Griswold ware, write us for names of 
dealers who do. 


THE GRISWOLD MEG. CO., Dept. D-1, Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum Extra Finished 
Cooking Utensils, Waffle Irons, Food Choppers, Safety 
Fill Tea Kettles, Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 


"GRISWOLD 


Safety Fill Cast Aluminum 


De eAGT KET LE 
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You can do that very thing if you cook 
with the gas turned off on the Chambers 
Fireless Gas Range. 


The principle of cooking on retained 
heat is what makes that possible. 


With a Chambers Range, you would 
put the string beans on the open burner 
under the Thermodome, keep the gas 
on just 10 minutes, then turn it off, 
lower the Thermodome and let it com- 
plete the cooking for you. 


You would do likewise for any food you 
boiled’ or stewed: And for roasting or 
baking in the«specially insulated 


Get our Free Booklet, “Cook with the Gas Turned Off” 





—then Cook With 
the Gas Turned Off 


‘THINK—how many minutes of gas it takes on your 
range to cook string beans! Imagine being able to 
burn the gas only 10 minutes, then turn it off and 
forget about them until time for serving! Wouldn't 
you like to be able to do that? 


Chambers Oven you also would use 
just a few minutes of gas, then cook 
with the gas turned off. 5 


There is real satisfaction in knowing 
that it is safe to be out of the kitchen 
all afternoon while a whole meal cooks 
on with the gas turned off. 


These beautiful and most modern 
ranges not only cut your gas bills in half 
but release you from hours now spent 
in the kitchen. 


Let us tell you where you can see the 
Chambers Range demonstrated and 
arrange to get one on easy time-pay- 
ments if you wish. 


CHAMBERS MEG., CO., DEPT. H-5, Shelbyville, Ind. 


Chambers 3 


Gas Range 


COOKS with the GAS TURNED OFF! 
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Another Cinderella 


is sad, so I sing it when I am most happy. 
Listen—” 

The shadows deepened in the room as he 
sang the plaintive, sadly-sweet music that has 
given eternal voice to the outpouring of a 
lonely poet’s heart! That pleading, ever- 
inquiring note of a lover’s insistent why! why! 
why !— 

tt made Doris cry, and when he finished, 
Signor Patri patted her head gently and as 
gently kissed her on both cheeks. They both 
stood there a moment, self-conscious, em- 
barrassed, then Signor Patri went back to the 
piano to teach Doris her first realsong. It had 
seemed so simple, so easy, when he had sung it, 
but Doris found it was not easy at all—that is, 
at first—but presently she sang it in such a way 
that Signor Patri was again all in a glow. And 
now Doris shared his enthusiasm. 

“Yes, Iam satisfied,” he cried. “I will make 
you a great singer. But once a week for lessons 
—that is not enough. We must work; we will 
study Italian, French,German. We will have 
a lesson every day, yes?” 

“Oh, that would be wonderful,” cried Doris 
—then her heart suddenly seemed to fail her. 

A lesson every day; six days a week. At:five 
dollars a lesson. Quickly she multiplied six 
lessons by five dollars. Thirty dollars! And 
she earned fourteen. 

“No, Mr. Patri,” she said kindly but firmly, 
“you carried me off my feet, but what you sug- 
gest is impossible. My father, you know—” 

“Let me see your father,” cried Enrico. 
“T will tell him what a daughter he has that he 
does not know. I don’t care how many millions 
he is worth; his millions are nothing compared 
to the gold of your voice. He must not stop 
you. Come, we go together to see him 
now.” 

“No, Mr. Patri,” said Doris. “We must be. 
patient. It just can’t be as you say right:now. 
Maybe a little later. But we will work to- 
gether—and I will be a great singer, and I will 
tell all that I owe it to you. Aw revoir, Mr. 
Patri, until next week.” 

And Enrico Patri poured out in’ beautiful 
melody on his piano the longings of his’ soul 
that he dared not express in words to his little 
song-bird. It was not until some time later that 
he found the five-dollar bill Doris had left, and 
when he put it in his pocket, it found no com- 
pany there. : Jgbilan 


ORIS told Tillie all about it the. next 

morning. aL 

“Sure he’s not just stringing you?” asked the 
suspicious Tillie, = 5 

“Why, Tillie, you yourself said I could sing.” 

“And he wants you to come for lessons every 
day—” 

“Ves.” 

“At five dollars per lesson.” ‘ 

a Yes?” 5. De 
. “Then that’s the answer. He’s out for the 
coin,” said Tillie. 3 - Nat 

“Oh, no, he’s not,” defended Doris.. “We 
didn’t say anything about money. Why; he 
thinks I have more mioney than I know whit to 
do with. Oh, Tillie, when he told me I was a 
great. singer, he kissed me on both cheeks!” 

“Ah, ha! So he kissed you, did he? Well, 
then, that’s his game. Look out for those wops, 
is what I say,” said Tillie. 4 

“Oh, Tillie, you don’t know him. He’s so 
handsome and so kind.” . 

“Hopeless,” said Tillie. “Now listen, kid, 
that may be all right enough, but it isn’t 
getting you anywhere. You can take vocal 
lessons till your throat is wore out. The main 
thing is to get out and sing—join the Salvation 
Army, or a choir—or something. ; 

“But the first thing you’ve got to do is put 
up a front—not with a Wall Street magnate 
for a father, but with clothes. You’ve got to 
get some glad rags.” 

“How?” asked Doris. 

“By giving up your lessons!” said Tillie. 

“Oh, but I can’t do that,” cried Doris. 
“T’m just getting started.” 


FOOD and NOURISHMENT 


are two very different things - 


“Access to abundance of food 

does not necessarily protect from 

the effects of food deficiency.” 
—Jl. Amer. Med. Ass’n. 


“We now know definitely that 
the regular diet of a large portion 
of the people in the United 
States is falling short of main- 
taining satisfactory nutrition.” 

—American Home Diet 


“It is the food digested, not the 
food swallowed, that really 


counts.” 
—Food Facts 


If you want to keep on patching 
your (human) house, keep on 
eating the wrong things. If you 
want to get and keep your house 
in order, eat food your body can 
digest. 


Eat “what you want to eat” 
but see that the food you do eat 
is such that your body can turn 
it into nourishment. 


In Grape-Nuts is nourishment 
you need, in the form your body 
can digest. 


“The proper starting of the diges- 
tive process .. . is conditioned 
by the satisfactions of the palate, 
end the consequent flow of the 
first digestive fluids.” 
—Bodily Changes in Pain, 
Hunger, Fear and Rage 


“After diet comes the mastica- 
tion. Every organ of the body is 
improved by use, and proper 
chewing of hard, resistant foods 
gives the mouth the exercise it 
needs to help make it self-cleans- 
ing, and to keep it healthy and 
normal.” 

—Bulletin issued bythe Dept. of 

Public Health, Mass. 


Don’t take away from any one 
organ the legitimate work it 
should do. Don’t baby it but 
don’t overload it. 


Grape-Nuts is in a form that 
makes you chew. This makes 
your mouth do its work which, 
if it doesn’t do, your stomach 
must do in addition to its own. 


So 


Food is what you eat - 


\ Nourishment is what your body 
gets out of it- what it digests 


\ 


Almost one-half of all the food we con- 
sume as a nation comes from the grains. 


Nearly three-fourths of the carbohy- 
drates (starches and sugars) are produced 
in the grains, and the carbohydrates 
are your greatest source of strength 
and vitality—your power to do 
work. 


Yet even with this great consumption 
of grains or cereals, even with our tables 
loaded with every kind of food, one 
out of three of the American people 


Your table can groan under food 
and yet you can still suffer from 
mal-nutrition 


suffers from some formofmalJnutrition. 


Headaches, anemia, decayed teeth, 
constipation, dyspepsia—these are a few 
of the ills that doctors, dentists and the 
biological chemists are more and more 
tracing to the door of malnutrition. 


Because of the way we live nowadays, 
these authorities say, many of us are 
making our bodies attempt to digest 
foods by brute force, and our digestive 
organs rebel. Then follow lassitude, disa- 
bility, and a train of ills. 


To avoid malnutrition, to properly nourish your body, you must not 
only eat the right food, but your food must be in a form your body 
can easily digest and transform into strength and vitality 


In Grape-Nuts is nourishment you need in the 
form your body can digest. 


Unless the carbohydrates your system needs 
are properly prepared they are hard for your 
body to take care of. They may become a 
burden and their great nourishment-value lost. 


In Grape-Nuts they are dextrinized, that 
is, they are broken down into a form the body 
most readily digests and turns into vigorous 
health and strength. 


This delicious food is made from pure wheat 
and malted barley, slow-baked and specially 
processed in a way that transforms the car- 
bohydrates so that the body readily utilizes 
them. 


All the nutriment of the grains is retained— 
including the precious mineral salts which 
science is each day setting more and more 
store by. 


In a form which you must, chew 


You can’t help chewing Grape-Nuts. There 
is no escape. The crisp, brown kernels force 
you to chew. You want to and enjoy it. 

This good hard chewing gives the necessary 
exercise to teeth and gums and it is the first 
step to digestion. 


With Grape-Nuts digestion starts in the 
mouth—where it should start. 

Most people like Grape-Nuts best with 
cream or milk poured at the side of the saucer 
so as to retain to the full the crispness and 
flavor of the grains. 

Tomorrow for breakfast eat Grape-Nuts. 
Eat it every day and at the end of the first 
week see how much better you feel. All grocers 
have it. The Postum Cereal Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 







Serve with cream or 
milk and pour at side 
of saucer to retain 
crispness and flavor 
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Prepared Under the 
Supervision of the Social 


Secretary of 
eMrs. O. H. P. Belmont — 










| | be glad to have at hand many and many a time. May be 











OMING from such a distinguished social source, this 
| little treatise on the Etiquette of Table Service is both 
practical and authoritative. The distinction in service be- 
tween Formal and Informal occasions is clearly drawn. 
Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner are treated in turn. Each 
piece of Silver is pictured and its correct service usage is in- 
dicated. Inspiring, too, are the numerous illustrations of 
beautifully laid tables. All in all—a little book that one will 


had from your jeweler, or from us on receipt of 10 cents. 


Onerpa Community, Ltp., Onerpa, N. Y. 
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Another Cinderella 


“Yes, started and going nowheres in par- | 
ticular,” said Tillie. “Now, listen; it’s nearly 
summer time. No one takes vocal lessons in | 
summer. You just tell your Enrico Patri that | 
you can’t go on for the summer, but that you’ll 
resume in the fall when you get back from Bar 
Harbor. We'll put away some of that lesson | 
money and buy some Broadway scenery. | 
Then we'll make that voice of yours pay for | 
its own lessons when you go back a little later.” 

“Oh, Tillie! You make everything seem so | 
easy and so wonderful,” and Doris, who so | 
short a time ago had only a job of dipping 
chocolates, and her dreams, could easily be | 
forgiven a few happy tears. Because now she 
had a fairy godmother in Tillie, a fairy god- | 
father in Signor Patri, and she could sing to | 
her heart’s content. 

But Tillie, being a more practical person, | 
said: “Come out of it, kid; cut the weeps. Here 
comes a customer.” | 

Tt seemed to Doris that she could never | 
force herself to tell Mr. Patri that she would | 
have to give up her lessons for the summer. | 
She rehearsed in her best society manner the | 
fable of how her cruel millionaire father in- | 
sisted on the silly custom of going to Bar| 
Harbor for the summer, when every one knew | 
that New York itself was as comfortable as | 
any summer resort. 


UT she found the way made unexpectedly 
easy for her. When she was bidden to 
enter the studio of Enrico Patri, teacher of 
singing, she almost backed out again, and she 
did pause long enough to look at the name on 
the door to be sure she was in the right place. | 
The room was vacant—or nearly so. Gone 
was the magnificent grand piano. Gone was 
everything except the highboy and the 
tapestry on the wall. And Signor Patri himself | 
stood disconsolately looking out of the window. 
He waited for her to cross to him, then he 
greeted her. 

“Ah, signorita, 1 am sad. You see’’—and he 
encompassed the bareness of the room in a 
sweep of his arm—“I leave for the summer. 
Please excuse me. I forgot to tell you that I go 
to your resort—what you call it?—Newport, 
yes, Newport. So many of my pupils go there. 
You, perhaps, you go to Newport for the! 
summer, too, yes?” 

“Oh, Mr. Patri, isn’t that the strangest 
thing! Here I was coming to tell you that we 
were going to Bar Harbor. I’m so sorry—and 
just when we were getting along so famously. 
It’s too bad.” 

“Promise that you will work hard while I 
- am gone,” said Mr. Patri. 

“Yes. I will work hard, and I will think of 
you, and I'll miss you dreadfully,” said Doris. 

“You will think of me?” smiled Enrico Patri. 
“And you will miss me?” 

“Yes, lots and lots,” said Doris. 

“Ah, signorita, you are so sweet, so charming. 
You make me very, very happy. Come, give 
me your hand. I kiss it—so. I hold it tight. 
I put it to my heart—so. Can you not feel my 
heart beat? Can you not feel it beat very, very 
fast? -Ah, signorita, must I tell you that I 
love you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Patri, you mustn’t; you just don’t 
understand. You mustn’t love me; you mustn’t 
think of me that way at all. Because, you see, 
it would be wrong. First, there is my father; he 
would never consent—and then there is my 
career. No, Mr. Patri, you go away for the 
summer and you will forget your hopeless in- 
fatuation. When you return in the fall, we’ll 
resume our lessons. 

“Please forgive me if I’ve hurt you, Mr. 
Patri; I didn’t mean to, but it’s all for the best 
—as you will learn. Good-by, Mr. Patri, and I 
wish you a successful summer season.” 

“Ah, signorita, you break my heart,’’ cried 
Enrico Patri, but Doris was certain, as she 
softly slipped out of the room, that it was her | 
own heart that was more nearly broken, be- 
cause no heart could beat so fast as hers was 
beating and remain whole. 











May II Is 
. MorHer’s Day 





Mother 


Tere is only one mother in all the world 
for you—your own mother! 

All the tongues in the world could not 
sing her praises enough! Though she may 
be silver-haired today, with lines in her 
dear face, she is still beautiful in your eyes. 
The one person who has never failed you! 

Do you remember to remind her of your 
love on the day that has been set apart for 
“Mothers”? Don’t forget to send her a 
Greeting Card on Mother’s Day! Mothers 
count the /zt/e things, and this is one you 
must not neglect! 

There are Greeting Cards suitable for 
every occasion. You will find the best 
selections carried by established dealers 
everywhere. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
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Wall Window. It 
identifies every genu- 
ine Alaska Cork-In- 
sulated Refrigerator. 























As a Grocer 
‘“Plugs”a Melon 





Each genuine Alaska Cork-Insulated Refrigerator is ‘plugged’ 


so you. can ‘‘ See the Cork that Saves the Ice 


OU request the grocer to 
‘plug’ the melon he offers 
In fact, you would not 


you. 
think of accepting it without this 
simple proof of its ripeness. 


Now this same system is 
applied to the buying of Alaska 
refrigerators—to prove that the 
inner walls are made of heat- 
defying Pebbled Cork. 


The new Cork-Wall Window is 
the “plug.” Through its lens 
you may see, as if through an 
“Weray,..the ..actual 
Cork of which the Ice- Saving 
inner walls are made. It is a 
revolutionary idea created by 
Alaska. 


Scientific Food Protection 


Some heating plants get more 
heat from the fuel. So the Alaska 
gets more Cold from the ice. This 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY - 


Alaska Star Line of. Dependable Refrigerators with.Confined-Air Insulation 


Makers, also, of the 


(Patent applied for 


3 “OR FOOo7 


a Se us for 
{CORK WALL * 





Look for the Cork- 
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Pebbled © 


TO DEALERS 


If you are not yet supplying 
the demand for these better- 
built, ice-conserving refrigera- 
tors in your community write 
complete 


LAS K 


Cork-Insulated Re frigerator 


9 


is due to Pebbled Cork insulation 
and to our patented Full-Ice- 
Sweep. system of air circulation. 
It chills the air more thoroughly. 
Keeps it drier. This is the ideal 
air for food preservation, as over 
1,500,000 housewives know. 


Other important features, also, 
are offered by the Alaska. In- 
teriors of seamless porcelain is one. 
(Also sanitary white enamel.) 
Rustless shelves is another. Seal- , 
tight doors and an_ air-tight 
drain are others. And the beauty 
of the design and finish any eye © 
can see. 


Your local Alaska dealer can 
show you types and sizes for 
every home and for every purse. 
If you do not know him, write us 
for his name. We will send you 


free a copy of the Alaska book.— , 


address Dept. B. 


Muskegon, Michigan 


information 





Look into the Cork- 
Wall Window. See 
with your own eyes 
the Pebbled Cork-Wall 
that saves ‘your ice. 








Another Cinderella 


The landlord requesting Enrico Patri to 
vacate his studio for non-payment of rent after 
the instalment-house man had already denuded 
the place seemed a sad joke to Signor Patri. 
Without funds he could not rent another 
studio. With neither a studio nor a piano he 
could give no vocal lessons. Is America cold to 
young genius? Or was young genius in the 
person of Enrico Patri merely impracticable? 

Without a place he could call his own and be 
proud of, he began to feel that he had no safe 
anchorage. He became unsure of himself. 
What if he could find no employment? New 
York suddenly seemed so big and friendless! 
A great fear came into the heart of Enrico 
Patri. What was he to do?. 


BY THE end of July Doris had saved fifty-five 

dollars, the amount she would have paid 
for eleven vocal lessons. It was the most 
money she had ever had at one time in her life, 
and the thought of spending such a huge sum 
almost frightened her. 

Doris had always bought her clothes at 
second-hand stores, and naturally she thought 
it would be in these places that she would out- 
fit herself again. 

But Tillie told her what every wise New 
York woman knows, which is that at the end of 
the seasons the smart Fifth Avenue ‘specialty 
shops have not-too-well-advertised sales to 
clear out their stocks, at prices that are 
ridiculously low. 

So, for the first time in her life, Doris, guided 
by Tillie, did her shopping on the Avenue. 
Unaccompanied, she would have feared even 
to enter these haughty little shops. But how- 
ever fearsomely she may have entered, she 
came out brave and radiant. 

Within two days Doris was the possessor of 
a tailored suit, an afternoon frock, hats for 
both costumes, silk stockings, pumps, and 
oxfords. She had spent exactly seventy-one 
dollars—sixteen dollars over her capital, which 
Tillie insisted on advancing to her. 

“Don’t worry,” said Tillie. “T’ll get it back, 
once from you and several times in commissions 
on sales at the music counter before you desert 
me for your career.’ 

“But Pll never desert you, ‘Tillie dear,” said 
Doris. A 
“Well, I'll see that you do,” said Tillie. 
“Kid, now you look like a million dollars. 
When you get used to these swell rags, you'll 
be wearing them and finer ones as if you’d been 
doing it all your life. Kid, you were born to 
look swell.” 

Doris made the Ten Cent Store gasp. She 
made it gossip. Then at noon time Tillie played 
Doris’s vocal exercises, while Doris sang’them. 
The store manager, who at first could hardly 
believe his ears, started for the music counter 
to put a stop to such nonsense. But before he 
reached the counter he found that it had be- 
come the most popular department in the store. 
Shoppers crowded the aisles to hear this clear, 
sweet voice. And no one would have recognized 
in the slim, lovely, self-possessed girl the color- 
less Doris of a few days before. When she 
finished with the exercises, Doris sang the 
latest hits from Tin Pan Alley. People who 
had had no idea_of buying songs called for her 
to sing other current popular numbers, and in 
no time at all the counter and Shelves were 
almost cleared of stock. 

“That,?said “Tillie modestly, “rds great 
head-work. - ‘Tillie, you ought to: get a raise. 
And didn’t the kid knock ’em off their feet?” 

Not only that morning did Doris knock ’em | 
off their feet, but she did the same thing later 
in the afternoon. ‘This time the Tin Pan Alley 
music publishers and their song pluggers were 
on hand, all of them trying to persuade Tillie 
to have Doris push their wares. 

They wanted to meet Doris, but Tillie would 
not have it. She hinted that Doris was a 
society girl, the daughter of a well-known Wall 
Street magnate; she let them infer that Doris 
was a foreigner who knew only the English 
words of songs she had taught her, She made 





F you have an invalid or a con- 
valescent to care for—or if any 
members of your family suffer from 
acid stomach or any other form of 
indigestion—or even if they just have 
“‘finicky’’ tastes, you have much to 


be thankful for in Knox Gelatine. 
You can tempt the most jaded appetites 
with the dainty dishes it makes. It has a 
particular food value—aiding digestion— 
and is invaluable in combination with 
other nutritious foods. 


Most people are sure to relish either of 
these highly beneficial and easy-to-pre- 
pare delicacies. 


Lemon Jelly 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

lcup cold water 

2 cups boiling water 

34 cup sugar 14 cup lemon juice 

Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and 
dissolve in boiling water. Add sugarand stir 
until dissolved; then add lemon juice. Strain 
into mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. 


Orange Jelly 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
44 cup cold water 2 cups boiling water 
lcup sugar 1 cup orange juice 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
Make same as Lemon jelly 
NOTE. If desired, for a Dessert add fruits or 
berries, fresh or canned, and serve with 
whipped cream. Fora Salad, serve on lettuce 
leaves, substituting vegetables for the fruit, 
with salad dressing. 


‘KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health’’ 





GELATINE 


Free Book on Diets 


“The Health Value of Gelatine” is an in- 
structive book giving helpful information, 
feeding formulas and recipes for various diets. 
It will be mailed you, free, upon receipt of 
your grocer’s name and 4c for postage. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


GROWING CHILDREN 
NEED GELATINE 


For Healthy Growth and Strength} 


Important to everyone interested 


in Child Health and Happiness. 
Be: intelligent woman now realizes 


the importance of rational eating. 

She knows the value of measuring 

nutrition by calories, and of providing sufh- 
cient vitamines in the daily diet. 

Today Science tells us that there is another 

| criterion—perhaps the most important of all 

—for determining food values. It is the mat- 





;ter of ascertaining whether or not your daily 
menus contain a sufficient quantity of Lysine. 


Lysine is the natural protein element which 
is absolutely essential to healthy growth in 
children. 


Many of our basic foods are deficient in 
this element. For example, white bread, 
though it has many nutritive elements, con- 
tains little or no Lysine. Thus, a child 
depending exclusively upon white bread for 
its protein sustenance would fail to grow. 


Science now finds that this valuable ele- 
ment, Lysine, appears in unusual abundance in 
plain, edible gelatine—a discovery which is 
recognized by physicians as of the utmost im- 
portance in the feeding of children. 


Children Love These Wholesome 
Gelatine Dishes 


OMBINED with fresh eggs, milk, your 
own fresh fruits, fruit juices, or vege- 
tables, Knox Sparkling Gelatine—which is 
one of the purest known forms of plain edible 
gelatine—provides the child with foods that 
are wholesome, nutritious, easily digestible, 
and essential for the promotion of healthy 
growth and strength. 


Any number of delightful dishes may be 
prepared for children with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine. ‘The recipe for one of these— 
which combines the vitamine value of fresh 
oranges, the nutriment of cream, and the 
growth-promoting property of the gelatine— 
follows here: 

Orange Trifle 

1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

2 cup cold water Grated rind of one orange 
1% cups boiling water 1tablespoonful lemon 

lcupsugar | juice 

lcuporangejuice 1% pintheavy cream 


Put the gelatine into the half cup of cold water. 
Let soften for ten minutes, dissolve in the boiling 
water; add sugar, orange juice and grated rind, 
lemon juice, and strain. When mixture begins to 
thicken slightly, beat with a fork, and then fold in 
cream beaten until stiff. Turn _into mold first 
dipped in cold water, and chill. Serve with cake. 


“Gelatine-ized” Milk is’ Best for Infants 


OT only growing children, but infants 

as well, are today deriving new benefits 
from gelatine. Physicians are relying more 
and more upon the power of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine to make cow’s milk more easily di- 
gestible in the infant stomach. By preventing 
the excessive curding of the milk, the gela- 
tine enables the infant to digest it completely 
and so assimilate its full nutriment. 


The following modification has been found 
valuable in all milk formulas: 

Soak one level tablespoonful of Knox Spark- 
ling Gelatine in half cup of cold milk, from the 
baby’s formula, for ten minutes; cover while 
soaking; then place the cup in boiling water, 
stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; add this 
dissolved gelatine to the quart of cold milk or 
regular formula. (Ask your physician about this.) 


Every woman should know these facts 
about the health value of gelatine in infant 
feeding, for growing children (especially those 
who are underweight or mal-nourished), and, 
in general, as a food to be served plentifully 
in the daily menu of the home. It is always 
important to specify, when ordering from 
your grocer—Knox Sparkling Gelatine-“the 
highest quality for health.” 


Advertisement 


HE usual family who like good 

things to eat—that look charm- 
ing and dainty on the table—will be 
grateful to mother if she provides, 
liberally and often, delicious salads 
and desserts made with Knox Spark- 
ling Gelatine. 


And mother will be ever grateful to Knox 
Gelatine, because it so easily solves the 
everlasting question, ‘‘What can I have 
today that will be different?”’ 


Here is a recipe for a dish which may be 
served as the main course of a simple 
home luncheon or as a charming salad at 
the most elaborate dinner: 


Pineapple and Rice Mold 


4 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

14 cup cold water 

'4 cup scalded pineapple juice 

4 cup sugar Few grains salt 
1 cup cooked rice 1cup whipped cream 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and 
dissolve by standing cup in hot water. Add 
scalded pineapple juice, sugar and salt to 
rice. Strain into this the gelatine and mix 
thoroughly; cool slightly, and add whipped 
creamandlemonjuice Turninto moldslined 
with slices of canned pineapple,—or cut up 
pineapple may be added to juice. Chill, and 
serve with or without whipped cream. Other 
fruits may be used in place of pineapple, and 
candied cherries added for garnishing. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“‘The Highest Quality for Health’’ 





For the Woman Who Entertains 


If you want your luncheons and dinners to 
have originality and charm, you will find 
mach of interest and assistance in the two 
Knox Recipe Books which we shall be glad 
to mail you, free, if you send four cents for 
postage and mention your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue Johnstown. N. Y- 
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«Alaska home-made ice cream 
Skit) makes happy children. 


URE milk, rich in nourishing food value; sugar, 
which children need; eggs, to build up healthy little 
bodies—this is ice cream, “‘the best dessert of all’. 


A sure way to have it pure is to make it at home in 
an Alaska quick and easy Freezer. No fuss, no muss 
or wait; you freeze the most delicious cream imagin- 
able in 4 minutes. Besides, you can make as many kinds 
of cream as you wish and as often as you desire. 


Alaska’s special collection of recipes tells you how to 
make all the most popular ice creams and frozen desserts. 
The book is sent free if you will return the coupon below. 


The Alaska Open Spoon Dasher | 

makes 4. minute freezing possible |! 
Ir 1s this exclusive Alaska feature that gives the cream 
a smoothness and delicacy superior to any other method. 
The Alaska high and narrow can makes fast freezing. 
All the Alaska gears are covered—no chance to pinch 
the fingers. The Alaska ice-guard keeps the ice and salt 
from getting inside the can. Be sure of these exclusive 
advantages by insisting on the Alaska Freezer. 


Your dealer has the Regular- Alaska Freezer, and a 
number of other styles (wood and metal tubs) and sizes 
(t to 20 qts., from $1.50 up) made by the Alaska Co., or 
will get you just the Alaska you want. 


Tur ALASKA FREEZER CoO., 


tor Lincoln Avenue, Winchendon, Mass. 


The quick and easy 


‘ALASKA 


FREEZER: 


This coupon will bring the Alaska Book of Recipes 
““Alaska’s Good News for Ice Cream Lovers” 


AvaskaA FrEEzer Co., 101 Lincoln Ave., Winchendon, Mass. 


eee : : ri 
Please send me your special collection of unusually good ice cream 
and frozen dessert recipes, which also tells me just how to freeze ice 
cream so easily and economically in 4 minutes. 

N GNC i conve oca ae. 655. 0-0: u-b d wile ohn sela whee qlee) ulet-s colo ate tefatla) Sst boty es seer 
WEP LEE 27.3 Sa cattin, wisn si trates e av erases ot ene City cidetitabteloc cen ae 
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Another Cinderella 


Doris so mysterious that one paper printed a — 
story about “The Prima Donna of the Ten 
Cent Store.” ; 

It was on this day, when the crowd had 
finally gone on its way after the impromptu 
recital, that a pudgy little man approached the 
counter. 

“T should like to meet the little lady,” he 
told Tillie. 

“Nothing doing,” said Tillie. 
receiving this afternoon.” 

“But I am Herman Steck.” 

“Say on,” said Tillie. 

“Of the Consolidated Vaudeville Exchange.” 

“Oh, yes?” said Tillie, but her heart was 
almost in her mouth. 

‘las the little lady done any professional 
work?” asked Mr. Steck. 

‘Does she sing like an amateur?” asked 
Tillie. 

“Young woman,” said Mr. Steck, “I don’t 
have much time going to Ten Cent Stores to 
listen to unknowns.” 

“Well, on your way then,” said Tillie. 
“Nobody asked you.” 

“Listen, lady,” persisted Mr. Steck, “there 
would be three hundred a week for the little 
girl and her accompanist.” 

Tillie kept her composure remarkably well. 
“Now yow’re saying something. Bring on the 
papers,” she said. 

“Good,” said Mr. Steck. “Now we'll first 
have a try-out up by the Acme Theater in the 
Bronx. I want to see how the little lady looks 
on the stage; then we will fix up an act for the 
Big Time.” . 

“That sounds reasonable,” said Tillie. 

Whereupon Mr. Steck took a dignified de- 
parture, and Tillie went to break the news to ~ 
Doris. 

“Kid,” she said, “this is not a riddle ’m 
asking you, but don’t be afraid: What would 
you do with three hundred a week?” 

“Three hundred dollars a week?” echoed 
Doris. i 

“Yes, less the salary of a pianist, income tax, 
railroad fare, tips, et cetera. To cut a long 
story short, kid, you are in vaudeville, you are 
a queen of the footlights, you are—Good God, 
the kid’s fainted!” 


“She’s not 


Tz SHOULD not be thought that Doris was 
unmindful of her success. What healthy, 
normal girl of nineteen, bubbling over with the . 
joy of life, conscious not only of nature’s gift of 
a beautiful voice, but of physical beauty as well, 
would not accept such homage as was her due? ~ 
So all a-flutter inside Doris talked calmly 
enough with Tillie, now that she had recovered 
from her first shock. 

“Oh, but I do wish Mr. Patri could know 
about this; ’m sure he would be proud. And 
oh, Tillie, how am I ever going to repay you! 
Of course, you w#ll come and play forme, You 
will be my accompanist, won’t you, Tillie?” 

“Not on your life,” said Tillie. “Why, kid, 
I can’t play the piano—not like it would have 
to be played for you when you get an act fixed 
up for yourself—with a lot of high-brow grand 
opera songs. You want a classy act—and you'll 
have to have a real piano player. 

“Now, I know how you feel about it, kid, 
but even if I could play as well as you think— 
which I can’t—I wouldn’t leave this New York 
town and go on the road for a million dollars. 
I haven’t got much of a job, but I get so darn 
lonesome for a sight of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway when I’ve gone for a week, I get the ~ 
blues. 

“Don’t worry about that, though. Old man 
Steck will find a real Big Time artist to play 
for you.” ‘ : 

“Oh, Tillie, that spoils half the fun of it. 
Why, I won’t know how to get along without 
you any more.” 

“You'll get along all right, kid,” said Tillie. 
“You'll go a long distance with that wonderful 
voice of yours and your good looks. Why, 


| you'll forget me in a year.” 
| “Never, never, never!” protested Doris. 
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WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 


Mills at Minneapolis, Minn. Buffalo, N.Y. Kansas City, Mo. Chicago, Jil. 
Louisville, Ky. Great Falls and Kalispell, Mont. 





‘Y ou know that flour is made from wheat, but 
do you realize that all wheat is not the same, 
nor is all four the same unless great pains are 
taken to make it uniform. 

There is as much difference in flour as in 
tea. But all wheat contains starch and gluten, 
and all flour is starch and gluten. The differ- 
ence in flour depends on the proportions of 
each, and on the quality of the gluten. 

The desired proportion, the one obtained 
and maintained in Gold Medal Flour, is secured 
by mixing wheat to the right proportion, and 
then making the flour from that mixture. This 
method is possible only to a very large mill, 
because vast quantities of wheat must be 
bought from all the various wheat growing 
areas of the country. 

But Gold Medal Mills are very large and 
are able to do this, so Gold Medal Flour is, 
among other things, always uniform, the same 
high standard of quality day in and day out 
wherever purchased. 


WASHBURN'S 
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WASHBUAN'S 


. GOLD MEDAL 
‘FLOUR 
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For permanence 
and beauty 
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For lasting 
attractiveness 








To keep attractive 


Write for free booklet B 450 with com- 
and helpful 
information on all painting, varnish- 
ing, staining and enameling. 
able whether you do the work yourself 
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CONDENSED 


HOUSEHOLD GUIDE 


For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling 
IMPORTANT: Each of the products specified below bears our name and trade mark 








TRADE MARK 



















| SURFACE 


| AUTOMOBILES. ... 





| AUTOMOBILE TOPS 
AND SEATS.. 
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CEILINGS, Interior . 





Exterior 


| TO PAINT— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 





S-W Auto Top and S-W 
Auto Seat Dressing 


SWP House Paint 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish 
[Oa ee ee 


Flat-Tone 


SWP House Paint 









CONCRETE 


DOORS, Interior ... 





Exterior. 


FENCES 


S-W Concrete Wall Finish 
SWP House Paint 


SWP House Paint 


SWP House Paint 
Metalastic 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 





| FEOoRS, Interior 
(wood) 








Concrete 








S-W Inside Floor Paint 





S-W Concrete Floor Finish 













TO VARNISH—| TO STAIN— 


USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 
Clear 












TOENAMEL— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 





S-W Auto Enamel 











Old Dutch Enamel 













S-W Handcraft Stain 
Floorlae 


S-W Oil Stain 


Scar-Not Varnish 

















Rexpar Varnish 






Floorlac 
S-W Handcraft Stain 


Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 













Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 





Mar-Not Varnish Floorlae 



















Porehon.. S-W Porch and Deck Paint 
FURNITURE, Indoors|| Enameloid 
Porch .|| Enameloid 
NS OR GARAGE}! swp House Paint 
SUCCRIOL a ee ees 
LINOLEUM . S-W Inside Floor Paint 
Flat-Tone 
RADIATORS..:.... S-W Aluminum or Gold 


Paint 









Composition . 
SCREENS. : 
TOYS 


WALLS, Interior 
(Plaster or Wallboard) 


WICKER 
















WOODWORK 
Interior Soa 
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Metalastic 
Ebonol 


S-W Screen Enamel 
S-W Family Paint 


Flat-Tone 
SWP House Paint 


Enameloid 
SWP House Paint 


Flat-Tone 











The Sherwin-Williams Co, 






S-W Roofiand Bridge Paint 





Floorlae 
S-W Oil Stain 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


Sear-Not Varnish 







Rexpar Varnish 





Rexpar Varnish 






Mar-Not Varnish 





S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 












Rexpar Varnish Floorlac 






Floorlac 


: S-W Handcraft Stain 
Scar-Not Varnish S-W Oil Stain 


Velvet Finish No. 1044 Hloarlae 


Rexpar Varnish 








Enameloid 


Old Dutch Enamel 


Enameloid 










Old Dutch Enamel 











S-W Inside Floor Paint 


S-W Concrete Floor 
Finish 









Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 





Old Dutch Enamel 








S-W Inside Floor Paint 
















Enameloid 









S-W Screen Enamel 
Enameloid 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


Old Dutch Enamel 










Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 














To renew furniture 


Household Guide 


or employ a master painter. 





Val: 





Have it handy for reference. 


u- 


The ‘“‘Guide’”’ covers the more common. problems. If 
you have some finishing problems not covered by 
the ‘‘Guide,’’ write us. 
nearest Sherwin-Williams dealer and consult the 
more extensive ‘‘Guide’’ shown in his store. 


It will pay you to visit the 





, t It tells the exactly correct paint, 
varnish, stain or enamel for successful work throughout your home. 


To protect concrete surfaces 


THIS GUIDE 


To withstand the weather 





For cheerful 
satisfactory walls 





To keep linoleum 
like new 








To properly finish 
woodwork 





For better-looking 
radiators 








Send 50¢ (65¢ in Canada) for 


Home Painting Manual. 177 
pages, handsome full color 
plates. Most complete book on 


the subject ever published. 
dress Dept. B. 435 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 624 Canal Rd., Cleveland, O. 
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~Another @inderella 


“Well, let’s forget that part of it, then,” 
said Tillie, “and practise on some songs for 
that try-out.” 

“Oh dear,’”’ said Doris, “I’m getting to be 
afraid. “It’s not so hard singing here in the 
store, because that’s only in fun. But in a 
theater it’s different. Oh, I do wish Mr. Patri 
was here to tell me whether I am placing my 
> tones right. I do wish he could hear me!” 
“Well, for goodness’ .sake!’”’ cried Tillie. 
“You sing good enough for anybody, kid. The 

audience at the Acme Theater won’t know or 
care whether you produce your tones in your 
head or in your throat. All they'll think is, 





‘Gee, that’s a swell kid, and she sure sings 
swell.’ See! Now forget all this trained-voice 
business and sing like God intended you to.” 
“All right, Tillie,” said Doris. “TI’ll do that, 
but do you think if I should make a success, 
and if Mr. Patri hears about it—and is proud 
of me—-that maybe he will come to see me?” 
“Why, you poor kid, if that’s the way you 
feel about it, ll murder him if he don’t. It’s 
; terrible—this love stuff. Some kids fall for 
movie-actors, some for truck-drivers and some 
for long-haired voice-teachers. Gee, it’s fierce.” 
. Whereupon Tillie wrote a letter addressed to 
| Mr. Enrico Patri at Newport. It was returned 
to her by the post office, and she was not at all 
surprised. But she was mad. 
; “T knew that wop was stringing the kid, all 
along,”’ she said. 


At NINE o’clock on the night of the try-out, 
a timid, shrinking, fearsome little girl ap- 
peared on the stage of the Acme Theater before 
an audience that actually seemed annoyed at 
any interruption to its favorite indoor sport of 
watching movies of the great open spaces. 

Tillie had agreed to play the accompani- 
ments, and the one-man orchestra of the 
theater had effaced himself. 

Tillie was trembling as much as Doris. 
“Good heavens,” she said, ‘‘the kid’s going to 
flivver, sure’s you’re born.” 

_ She tried to catch Doris’s eye, but Doris 
wasn’t seeing anything just then. So Tillie 
began to play. And Doris sang. Her full- 
throated, glorious voice was thin and piping, 
and Tillie pounded hard on the keys to cover 
her deficiencies. When the first song was 
finished, the audience applauded out of sheer 
pity for the timid little girl so shaken with 

stage fright. 

Kind-hearted Mr. Steck, who had _ been 
through many such experiences and knew how 
Doris was suffering, thrust her out on the stage 
again. 

She had insisted on singing the Tschaikowsky 
song next. She argued that she would feel 
surer of herself, because Signor Patri had 
taught it to her, and it was the only song in 
which she had had professional coaching. 

That was true enough, but when it came to 
the piano accompaniment, an accompaniment 
as important as the song, Tillie was not so sure 
of her part, so Doris half closed her eyes and 
tried to imagine herself back in the studio the 
evening she had first sung this lovely, despair- 
ing plaint of the broken-hearted poet— 
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“Oh, why are all the roses so pale, 
My love, come tell me why? 
Oh, why, with grasses once so hale, 
Do violets droop and die?” = 


Now the audience was silent, wondering. 
expectant. But Doris was not on the stage of 
the Acme Motion Picture Theater; only her 
physical self was there. In spirit she was sing- 


natural thing in the world, when she began the 
last verse of the song, that to the thin accom- 
- paniment of the piano should be added the rich, 
- sonorous tones of the organ. As Doris sang and 
glimpsed the organist in the dusk of the audito- 
rium, she even fancied that it might be Enrico 
Patri. So she sang to him; she sang with her 
voice, her heart, her soul. She thought she 
would cry. But she was too exultant. She had 








ing to Enrico Patri, and it seemed the most - 


“BOOKS AS FURNITURE” 


A few words about home that 
give us all a broader vision 


“Merely as furniture, books are a 
cheaper and better decoration than 
blue china or Chippendale chairs. 
‘They are better because they put 
the signature of individuality upon 
a house. The taste for Chippendale 
chairs and blue 
china may be a 
mere vanity. But 
a row of books 
will give a house 
character and 
meaning. It will 
tell you about 
its owner. Itisa 
window let into 
the landscape of 
his life. A house 
without books 
is a mindless 
and characterless 
house, no matter 
how rich the 
Persian rugs and 
how elegant the 
settees and the 
ornaments. The 
Persian rugs on- 
ly tell you that the owner has got 
money, but the books will tell you 
whether he has got a mind as well. 
I was staying, not long ago, in a 
Northern town with a man who 
had a great house and fine grounds, 
two or three motor-cars, a billiard 


room and a multitude of other lux- 
uries. The only things he had not 
got were books. And the effect left 
on the mind by all his splendors 


Slobe“Wernicke 





Seetional Bovukeases 


was that he was a pauper. It is not 
a question of money. I repeat that 
books are the cheapest, as well as 
the best, part of the equipment of a 
house. You can begin your library 
with the expenditure of a couple 
of dollars. Near- 
ly all the best 
literature in the 
world is at your 
command at less 
than a dollar a 
volume. For 
$50 you can buy 
a shelf of books . 
which contain 
‘riches priceless.’ 
Even if you do 
not read them 
yourself, they 
are a priceless 
investment for 
your children. 
Holmes used to 
say if took three 
generations of 
sprawling in a 
library to create 
a reading man; but I believe that 
any intelligent child who stumbles 
upon a masterly-told tale will be 
caught by the glamor of books and 
will contract the reading habit for 
life. And what habit is there to 
compare with it? What delight is 
there like the revelation of books, 
the sudden impact of a master mind, 
the sense of windows flung wide 
open to the books, the joy of which 
does not pass away!” 


Architecturally perfect lines of Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases are 
fashioned into period designs from fine woods. These bookcases GROW. 
They can be admirably arranged and re-arranged, section by section, just 
as needed. Always easy to move, always dust proof and wonderfully con- 
venient! You will find them in many of the finest homes in America. 


Retail Branches in “New York, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, St. Louis, New Orleans, Cincinnati, and good furniture stores everywhere, 


7 sf 
= OO--g 064856scs pe nnneeeesserrre . 
% The GlobeWernicke Co. 4 
B 6-5 Name 
; Cincinnati, Ohio $ 
@ Please send without charge,|Street___—>>=-~SS { 
® your book, “Unusual Deco- 
- rative Effects for Bookcases”|Town t 
L,yaretert ~ Ween IO tet og. S 
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In using advertisements see page 6 149 
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’Foot Saver oh 
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feet. In this formative period Foot-Saver Shoes will insure per- 


[: her teens the girl requires gentle control of her tender growing 
fection later on in life. 


The “sub-deb” whose constant activities strain arches and ankles, 
should enlist the support and strengthening qualities of Foot-Savers. 


The society girl will find Foot-Savers a constant comfort. She should 
change frequently from extreme styles to the soothing charm of these 
wonderful shoes. 


The young matron in her ceaseless round of household and social duties 
will wear Foot-Savers because of their dignified style and luxurious 
ease. 


Look for this 
Mark 
on the Shoe 


Your Assurance 


of 
Reliability 





The older woman knows from lon i i 

a g years of experience with shoes, th “ 
are unexcelled to soothe and relieve the feet of age. a ee 
Women-—young and old—insure your feet for the future. 
your feet properly and rely upon his skill and judgment. Wear the Foot-Savers he 
tecommends, (There are many styles and leathers to choose from.) Make no changes 
—accept no substitutes. 


aio Sours as to dealer write to us for name of nearby Foot-Saver agency. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE COMPANY 


451 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Select a dealer who can fit 


Ask for 
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Another Cinderella 


achieved the ambition of her life. Shehad made 
others cry by the sheer beauty of her voice. She 
saw a woman in the audience blinking her eyes 
to keep back the tears. She knew Tillie was 
sobbing for happiness, and had she looked into 
the wings she would have seen Mr. Steck using 
his handkerchief in a most suspicious manner. 
The organ was so soft, so soothing— 
“And I myself am so troubled and weak; 
My love, why should this be? 
Answer, my own, my beloved, speak— 
Why hast thou parted from me?” 


She held out her arms to the semi-visible 
organist in a last despairing appeal, while he 
continued on with the heart-breaking conclu- 
sion of the melody. Then, as she retreated from 
the stage, she collapsed in the arms of Mr. 
Steck. 

“Come, child, come,” he said. “Listen! You 
have made a hit. Just hear them! They call 
this an ovation, my child. Go to them and 
bow, then throw them a kiss. Then you can go 
and sing to them some more. Sing anything 
now; they will not know if it is good or 
bad.” 

“But I wasn’t singing for them,” cried Doris, 
after she had satisfied an insatiable audience. 
“T was singing to Mr. Patri. Oh, why couldn’t 
he be here?” 

“My little prima donna! I am so proud of 
you!” And there was Enrico Patri! 

“Qh,” cried Doris. “You did know I was to 
sing here tonight. And you came all the way 
from Newport just to play for me! Oh, I’m 
so happy.” 

“No, signorita,” said Enrico Patri. “I have 
not been in Newport. I have deceive you. Lam 
what you call ‘broke,’ and here in this place I 
am the orchestra. I play the piano and the 
organ. Maybe, when luck comes some more, I 
have the studio again. You come, maybe, for 
lessons?” 

“Ves, Mr. Patri, I'll be glad to, but first, you 
see, I’m going into vaudeville, and I’m glad you 
haven’t got a studio, because now I can ask 
you to be my accompanist.” 

“A very good idea,” said Mr. Steck. 

‘And T think it would be a better idea if we 
beat it,” said Tillie to Mr. Steck, ‘‘and let 
these two tell each other what’s really on their 
minds.” 


Ellen Is Queen of the May 
Party 
(Continued from page- 49) 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair of 
scissors and a rubber band. It is best to paste 
the whole sheet on a heavy piece of wrapping 
paper or cambric and put it under a weight to 
dry before cutting out. Cut the two slits 
marked A and B on the lower edge of the doll. 
From the back of the doll insert one end of the 
rubber band in slit A and the other through 
slit B and slip a bow through each loop to keep 
it from pulling out. Put your first two fingers 
through the rubber band at the back of the 
doll, and they will make cunning little legs for 
Ellen to dance about with. 

Note: See illustration at the top of page 49- 
So that your fingers will appear to be the same 
length, roll one end of the paper shoes around 
and paste on or near the dotted line according 
to the size of your fingers. 

When you want to use the legs that you 
have cut out, carefully remove the rubber band 
and insert the tabs A and B from the back of 
the doll. Cut the slot marked with dotted 
lines on the right side of the doll’s legs. Bend 
the long end backward and around so that you 
can insert the hook into the slot, and Ellen 
will stand by herself. 

Cut slits along the dotted lines on each side 
of Ellen’s head and insert the tabs of the nose- 
gays. Bend back the tabs on wreath of flowers 
and put it on Ellen’s head so that she may be 
Queen of the May. 





“A child should behave mannerly at table— 
At least as far as he is able.” 


For Tiny Hands 


NX any child’s delight in his 
porringer, his cup, his tray. What 
a symbol of. true affection—a gift of 
sterling—a gift of babyhood to endure 
through life. 


Gorham offers many varieties for 
your selection, each beautifully wrought, 
each carefully planned to be just right 
for tiny hands. Your jeweler will show 
them to you. There you can choose a 
gift that isso much more than a present 
—a fitting token of your true affection. 










Animals and fairy tales chase round this 
“Animal Friends” bowl and plate. Bowl 
$15.50. Plate $15. In four other designs 
at the same price. (Style No. 5243.) 


Very specially priced is the “Please 
More!” set of sterling bowl and plate, 
$18. (Style No. 278-9.) 





Matching the set above, this cup is 
really a wonderful gift value. Specially 


Fascinating pictures soften the ordeal of : 5 
: priced—$5. 


“drinking every drop.” This ‘Animal 
Friends” cup matching the set above, $14. 


These pieces, typical of Gorham, are moder- 
ately priced. (Some very specially priced.) 
Ask your jeweler for the interesting booklet 
“Silver for Babies.” If he can not give you 
a copy we will send you one. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 


GORHAM 


SILVERSMITHS TO THE NURSERY 





Napkin rings to inspire neatness., 
This one with Mother Goose pictures 
specially priced at $3. Others up to $17. 





For pretty little heads, this brush and 
_ comb, plain or hammered, $10. Same in 
' military brushes, $10. 





Gorham’s most popular baby cup—In 
four sizes, specially priced—$8, $9.50, 
$10.50, $12.50, (Style No. 7956.) 





Baby will love this porringer with its 
sturdy little handle. Price $12. Others 
up to $42. (Style No. 83.) 


i. 





The Pusher—first aid 
to acting mannerly at 
table. asy to grip, 
but not to bend. Four- 
Bs set $9.75. Pusher 


Always needed—a 
spoon. Gorham’s are 
reinforced to withstand 
hard use and temper! 
Four-piece set $9.75. 
Spoon $2.25. 


Gorham forks for tiny 
hands. Designs of cats, 
dogs and animal friends. 
Four-piece set $9.75. 
Fork $2.25. 


And here’s a funny old 
Humpty Dumpty! Rat- 
tles also in a_ plump 
Dutch Boy and a beg- 


ging Bowwow. Special 


at $6. 


~, Little knives to make 


the growing baby man- 
nerly, $3 each. Knife, 
in ‘set with fork, spoon 
and pusher—$9.75. 


Protect your baby’s silver with Gorham’s Silver Polish 


Curved handle spoon 
with stork design. Tc 
be engraved with im- 
portant baby dates! 
(Also 10 other stork 
models.) This one $3. 








Of course you will want your baby to 


hand weaving, the carriage is less expensive 


Wonderful days in the golden sunlight / 
\ 


have daily airings in the wholesome, sunlit, 
outdoor world. How much more eagerly 
you will plan for these important hours, 
how much surer you are not to miss them, 
if your baby has a beautiful Lloyd Carriage 
in which to ride! 

It is just the carriage you dream of hav- 
ing—light and graceful of line; handsomely 
finished in a rich one- or two-tone effect; 
prettily and harmoniously upholstered; 
smoothly woven. 

A remarkable method of spiral weaving 
gives it both grace and flawless smoothness 
of surface. The patented Lloyd Loom fash- 
ions the carriage of a single, continuous 
strand of finest wicker, woven around and 
around into a lovely bowl shape, without 
seams, corners or pieced short ends. Even 
the rolls are woven in. Because this new 
way of weaving is thirty times as swift as 













than fine baby carriages have ever been. 
Be sure to ask for the lovely Lloyd 
Carriage at your dealer's. See its flawless 


weaving, its graceful curves and sweeping 

rolls. Note how its automatic hood adjust- 

ment, fifth wheel reversing gear, strong, 

resilient, oil-tempered springs, one-piece 

pusher and easy balance insure greatest 

comfort for your baby and unusual con- oe. 
venience for you. 

You can identify a genuine Lloyd by the ; 


name plate on the seat. The coupon below 
will bring you the name of a dealer who 
can show you the Lloyd Carriage, and an 
interesting booklet telling of its many fea- 
tures, in case you are not yet ready to visit 
the dealer’s. This booklet also pictures 
Lloyd Loom Furniture and Doll Carriages, 
woven by the same spiral method and 
obtainable in stores everywhere. 


Tue Ltoyp Manuracturinc Company (Heywood-Wakefield Co.), Menominee, Mich, 


Lloyd 


Loom Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture 


} The Lloyd Manufacturing Co. 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Dept. J-147, Menominee, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me name of the nearest Lloyd dealer and (a) Book, ““What 
the Doctor told young Mrs. Bond about Baby Carriages’? (b) also 
Lloyd furniture booklet 0 (Check booklet wanted) 
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Peacock Feathers 
(Continued from page 34) 


at once and let me know that you understand 
this letter and my motives in failing to let you 
have the money. The fact that I want you 
to have it more than I want my mother and 
sister to have new stoves shows how my sense 
of justice is blurred by my affection for you. 
Td rather freeze all winter than leave a wish 
of yours ungranted. So you see how weak I 
am, and it takes the memory of your mother’s 
voice— You must think of his good, Stephen’— 
to hold me to my purpose.” 

I still have my father’s letter, and have 
copiedit. It shows the battle which he fought 
between his love for his son and his fear that 
he might harm him by over-indulgence. 

Lanswered at once and told him that I under- 
stood, but that I could not be sure of coming 
to him at Christmas time. Things must work 
‘out for me a bit before I made my decision. I 
did not tell him that my fate hung in the bal- 
ance, and that if I came to him my hopes would 
be dead. 


2 


| THE picture which the rose ballroom pre- 
, sented on the night of the crowning event 
was an unforgettable one of loveliness and 
luxury. It was the last time that I was to 
take part in such festivities. I did not know 
_. it then, but in a few days I was to leave 
_ behind me forever this world of silken, shining 
_ beauty, of dazzling effulgencé, of care-free 
“tevelry, of gay assumption that nothing in the 
world really mattered but a good time. 
__ -Olga had let me come early, and I was at the 
- door when Mimi arrived. The fur of her gor- 
geous wrap reached her ears, and above the fur 
_ was the radiance of her glance, the flame of her 
hair. For once she had forsworn her favorite 
colors, so that she matched the ballroom in her 
- zosiness. As her cloak fell back, I caught my 
breath—she was so exquisite, so absolutely a 
creature of the world which encompassed her— 
silver slippers, silver butterflies on the rosy 
tulle. 

She gave me her hand, and it went to my 
lips. Neither of us spoke, yet my heart cried 
out to her, and I think the cry was answered. 

We had only that moment, for Mrs. Le Brun, 
who had stopped to speak to Olga, came toward 
us. Lear 

“The guests are arriving, Mimi,” she said. 
*Vou’d better go upstairs and leave your wrap.” 
Then she spoke to me with an air of maddening 

patronage. “You’ve been a good boy, Jerry. 
You can see her now as often as you wish. The 
danger is over.” 

She swept on and up the stairs, leaving me 
stranded on the shores of apprehension. She 
seemed so secure, so triumphant. 

Yet nothing could rob me of the rapture of 
the thought that Mimi was under the same 
roof with me. That I could feast my eyes upon 
her. I made my way to the balcony and looked 
down to where I could see her standing just 
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She saw me and fluttered her fingers toward 
_ «me in a charming gesture. I waved back and 
sat there for a long time alone, gazing down. 
I saw Andy, erect and egotistical, bending 
over Mimi’s hand, remaining, with an irritating 
air of proprietorship, beside her. I saw Mrs. 


I saw Katherine Merrill and Stiles Sanderson 
and the Ammidon twins. I saw Olga elbow 
to elbow with Mrs. Le Brun, and regal in gold 
tissue and the family diamonds. Many times 
in later years the scene was to come back to 
me—the fluid color of it—the astonishing sep- 
aration of it from all that had to do with 
squalor and sordidness—its absolutely artificial 
quality and its fascination. 

Many single incidents stand out in my 
memory of that night, yet, except for the final 
dramatic climax, none more vividly than my 
talk with Bernice. We had danced together 
and afterward had wandered out into the 
great sun-room, which, with its Italian marbles, 





beyond the arched entrance to the ballroom. | 


Barry and Bernice—with Lionel in attendance.’ 











O-Cedar Polish enhances the beauty and charm of every 
room in the home. Your piano and other valued furniture 
pieces—the woodwork that surrounds each room—your 
finished floors—will all glow anew with a soft, velvet lustre 
when O-Cedar Polish is applied. 

For O-Cedar is more than a polish. It “cleans as it polishes”; 
it protects and preserves the fine finishes; it brings out all 
the wonderful grain and coloring, and imparts a rich sheen 
to your furniture, woodwork and floors. 

O-Cedar Polish is easy to apply—no tiresome shaking of the 
bottle! Its fine quality is always the same from the first 
to the last drop. : 

O-Cedar is most economical, for it goes farther, lasts longer. 
It’s absolutely safe too; O-Cedar cannot. harm the most 
delicate finish. 

Sprinkle it on your dust cloth for your daily dusting; use it 
in your weekly cleaning; apply it regularly with O-Cedar 


% Polish Mop to your floors, and see’how much brighter and 


prettier they will look. ‘Take note, too, of the time and 


~ work it saves. 


All dealers have it. Five convenient sizes, 30c to,$3; there’s 


extra economy in the larger sizes. 


O-CEDAR CORPORATION, CHICAGO 
Toronto—London—Paris 
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Of Importance for 


Summer Bedrooms 


ESMOND BLANKETS combine 
the two necessary qualities in mod- 
ern summer bed coverings—beauty 
and warmth. Added to these are the 
famous Esmond practical features — 
they are moth proof; they will not 
fade; they are easy to wash and they 
look well after washing. 3 


Esmond Blankets in their wide vari- 
ety of designs and color combina- 
tions have decorative possibilities 
that many people don’t realize 
blankets can have. 


Esmond colors and patterns are 
woven in and the fabric is soft, fluffy, 


comfortable and long wearing. 


There is the same color charm and 
wearing quality in all Esmond 
Blankets: the Esmond Bed Blankets, 
the Esmond Blanket Comfortables, 
Esmond Baby Blankets,and Esmond 
Indian and Sport Blankets—they all 
carry the Esmond ticket and Bunny 
Trade Mark that guarantees real 
Esmond Quality. 


Esmond prices assure you of the 
most for your money in service 
beauty and convenience. Ask to see 
Esmond Blankets at your favorite 
store. 


Send toc for Esmond Doll Blanket. It will please your children and show what 


Esmond Quality is. 


The story of Bunny Esmond for Children, free on request. 


THE ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND, R. I: 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC., Selling Agents—New York City 


Made in America 
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its gay tropical birds on perches, lent itself 
perfectly to the decorative scheme of a rose- 
garden overtopped by a sky of turquoise 
silk. 

Bernice seemed to me quite like the girl I 
had first met, gay, irresponsible, audacious. 

“Something has happened to you,” I told 
her. ‘You act as if you hadn’t a care in the 
world.” 

“T haven’t.” Then, with a sudden change 
of tone, “Jerry, what is your idea of Heaven?” 

“Oh, a place of happiness, Isuppose. Why?” 

“Tf it is a place where we get what we want— 
well, ’'m in Heaven, Jerry. I am going to 
marry Lionel.” 

I was startled and, I confess, dismayed. 
“When?” 

She hesitated. ‘Tomorrow. Oh, Jerry, I 
shouldn’t have told you. But it slipped out. 
We meant it to be a secret.” 

“Do you mean that your father and mother 
don’t know?” 

“We couldn’t tell them. Do-you think we 
are wrong? Do you?” 

“T think you are taking great chances.” 

“But why? We’ve got to do something. 
Lionel needs money. And he can’t get it. 
And—and I have some property in my own 
right—” 

“And you will let him have it, as you let 
him have the pearls?” 

Her cheeks were hot. ‘You knew that?” 

“T saw them on Lionel’s table. He doesn’t 
know that I saw them.” 

All the brightness went out of her glance. 
“Pve had an awful time keeping it from 
mother. She wanted me to wear them tonight. 
I told her the clasp was broken—and I hate— 
lies.” 

I knew she was an honest little thing, sound 
and sweet under the overlay of frivolity. 
I tried to warn her. 

“Don’t you see what a net you are drawing 
about yourself? And it isn’t helping Lionel.” 

“Why not?” 

“4 woman doesn’t help a man when she en- 
courages him to do things like that—Lionel is 
my friend, but I should hate to see you marry ~ 
him, Bernice.” 

“Jerry, don’t!’ Her face went white. 

The truth came to me then like a blow. “You 
are married already, Bernice?” 

“Ves.”’ 

“When?” 

“This morning. I am going to tell mother 
tonight. If—if she and father don’t forgive us, 
we are going away, and they’ll want us back. ~ 
They won’t hold out.” 

“But suppose they should hold out, Ber- 
nice?” 

“Then Lionel and I shall have each 
other.” 

The look in her eyes stopped the words that 
were on my lips. Why talk of a thing which 
was done? 

I took her hand. ‘God bless you both, my 
dear.” 

She was wistful. “You are such a nice, old- 
fashioned sort of person, Jerry. Nobody but 
you ever speaks to me of God.” 

“My father is a parson—perhaps that’s why 
I do it.” 

“T think you’d do it anyhow.” 

We sat there in silence, while a gaudy bird 
on a perch near ducked his head in a sort of 
mad little dance, which seemed to match the 
mood of the dancers in the room beyond. 

Before we went back to the others, Bernice 
made me promise not to let Lionel know that 
she had spoken of their marriage. 

“Tt just slipped out, Jerry. And you are so 
comfortable to confide in.” 

I saw her later dancing with Lionel—her face 
was raised to his, and its radiance had swept it 
clear of doubts. 


3 


MY second dance with Mimi came just before 
midnight, and it was then we had our 
chance to talk. That we might be absolutely 
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the leisure and com- 


fort the Royal [Cleaner brings 


NCE you use a Royal Electric 

Cleaner on your rugs, its advantages 

will be so obvious that you will require 
no further proof. 


The first thing you will notice is the 
wonderfully easy operation of the Royal 
—that it glides almost automatically over 
your floors. 


Next you will discover, to 
your great surprise, the amount 
of dirt that Royal gets out of 
your supposedly clean rugs—dirt 
that requires powerful air suction 
as scientifically applied by the 
Royal to remove. 


You will also soon marvel at 
the improved 
appearance of 
your rugs—how 
they seem to 
take on new life 
—and, as the 
years go by— 
how much long- 
er they are last- 
ing—as a result 
of Royal clean- 
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Then too, you will sense a certain feel- 

ing of freshness and good sanitation in 

your home, because Royal air cleaning 
removes all germ laden dust. 


And as the years pass, you will 
find your Royal Electric Cleaner 
retaining all the vigor and 
freshness of its youth—that 
—like Tennyson’s Brook—“it 

goes on and on forever”. 


This ability of the Royal 
to add comfort and health 
—by keeping your home 
cleaner and more sanitary 
with less effort and expense 
—is the reason for the high 
standing of the Royal 
among suction cleaners. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
women who after investigation 
have chosen the Royal will tell 


you there is no real substitute for 
it, and what it does. 


The P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
BOSTON... * =NEW YORK 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 


Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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The quickest and easiest way 
to have beautiful floors 


When you apply Old English Wax, you 
get the most beautiful and best protected 
floors you can have. It is like a lustrous 
armor for any floor. No heel-marks! No 
scratches! Easy to apply, easy to care for, 
dust-resisting! ( 

Think of a wax that costs 
but a third of other finishes! 
That's Old English Wax. And 

_ Old English Wax goes farther 
and lasts longer. And as time 
goes on, an occasional touch- 
ing up on the walk-spots is 
all that’s necessary. 


How to save work 
Use Old English Wax with 
the Old English Waxer-Pol- time. 
isher and these results are the 
easiest in the world to have. 
The Old English Waxer-Pol- 
isher takes the ‘‘kneel’’ and 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if you 
buy an Old English Waxer- 
Polisher now. 
labor-saving device does two 
things—it waxes, then pol- 
ishes the floor. It’s a great 


improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax, but 
merely polishes, Lasts alife- 


Take advantage of 
our short-time offer. If 
your dealer can’t supply 
you, mail the coupon below. 





bend out of waxing. It glides over the 
floors as easily as a carpet-sweeper. A 
few minutes and you're through—and 
there’s a glowing floor to look down upon, 
take pride in, and live with. 

Do not confuse the Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with 
any other device. It both 
waxes and polishes. It can’t 
be equalled. It’s low in cost. 
It’s easy to use. Its hundreds 
of thousands of users will 
never go back to any other 
method. But whether you use 
this proved Waxer - Polisher 
or a soft cloth, as many still 
do, Old English Wax is the 
wax to buy. 

Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing, and 
department stores. 


This one 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 
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Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linole eum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have le: arned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. Avaluable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


free book only 


Tur A. S, Boyte Company, 1354 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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alone, we fled to the Turkish Retreat, 
where Mimi sat like a rose among the puffy 
and gold cushions, and where one of Olga’s 
awful screens hid us from any wandering 
guests who might drift into the room. 

‘What did your mother mean by saying 
that the danger was over?” I demanded. 

“She thinks I am going to marry Andy.” 

‘‘What makes her think it?” 

She flashed a challenging glance. “Andy 
thinks so, too.” 

I stood over her. “But you’re not. You 
couldn’t do a thing like that, Mimi?” 

“Why couldn’t I? Jerry, listen. What 
other way is there out of it? I don’t love him 
as I might—love you. But it isn’t possible for 
me to marry you. It won’t be possible for 
years. You mustn’t think that I don’t want 
romance. It was heavenly up there in Maine 

. . You made me feel like the little girl I 
used to be . . . But I’ve got to be sensible. 
Mother and I can’t go on this way. In spite of 
everything everybody has done for us, our 
bills are appalling. If I don’t marry soon, I 
don’t know -what will happen to us. I can’t 
work. And you wouldn’t want me to, would 
you, Jerry?” 

All rosy tulle and silver butterflies, who 
could link her with the thought of drudgery? 
Yet I said, “I’d rather have you work your 
fingers to the bone than marry a man you did 
not love.” : 

She blazed. ‘Do you call that caring? If 
you cared, Jerry, you wouldn’t want hard 
things to touch me. 

I had ready for her my father’s stern 
philosophy. “It isn’t the hard things which 
hurt us.” 

“Oh, do you really believe that?” she flung 
back at me. ‘Do you think I’d be happy for 
one minute in ugly surroundings?” 

She had me there. I could not see her in any 
setting but that of enchantment. I could 
not see her as anything but silken and 
shining. 

But I stuck to my point. 
happy with Andy.” 

“One side of me will. There are two Mimis, 
Jerry—the one I might be if it were possible 
for us to go on together, and the one I shall be 
if I marry Andy. I shall be happy i in having 
lovely things, and social success—” : 

“Dead sea apples,” said my father’s son. 


“You won’t be. 


GHE sat there looking up at me with lovely. 
wistful eyes, and I found myself saying, “‘ “Tf 
it were possible for you to marry me, would 
you be glad, Mimi?” 

“Tt would be—all that I have dredmed—” 

I caught her hands in mine and drew her up 
from the cushions. ‘Perhaps, if we dream 
hard enough—?” 

She escaped from me and perched herself on 
the arm of a chair at some distance. “We 
mustn’t be silly, Jerry.” 

I was reckless, filled with the thought of the 
revelation which was to come to her before the 
evening was over. “‘Mimi, you say that I mean 
more to you than Andy. Prove it.” 

“Howe” 

“Give me two of his dances. Let the future 
take care of itself. ‘Who knows but the world 
may end tonight—’ ” 

Her breath came quick. “But he’d be 
furious.” 

‘Who cares?” 

I could see that she shared my excitement. 
That to some extent I dominated her. ; 

“Say that you will,’ I insisted, yet was 


surprised when she yielded. 

My remembrance of the hours that followed 
is of a sort of delirium which drove me on and 
on madly. I danced with one girl after an- 
other, girls in pink, and girls in blue, girls in 
green, girls in silver gowns and gowns of gold, 
but for all I cared for any of them their faces. 
might have been blank masks which made 
them all alike. Their words were a meaningless 
jumble, their coquetry was a thing to be met 
with a mechanical show of gallantry. It was 


Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver, and - West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 










Send me your free book, 

“Bea autiful F ‘loors, Wood- 
work, and Furniture—Their 
Finish and Care.” 
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Her habit of measuring time in terms 
of dollars gives the woman in business 
keen insight into the true value of a 
Ford closed car for her personal use. 


This car enables her to conserve min- 
utes, to expedite her affairs, to widen 
the scope of her activities. Its low 


FORDOR SEDAN, $685 


TUDOR SEDAN, $590 






CLOSED CARS 


first cost, long life and inexpensive 
operation and upkeep convince her 
that it is a sound investment value. 


And it is such a pleasant car to drive 
that it transforms the business call 
which might be an interruption into 
an enjoyable episode of her busy day. 


COUPE, $525 (All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
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only the dances with Mimi which counted— 
the ones I had stolen from Andy! 

Oh, the youth of it, and the triumph! 
I gloried in Andy’s black looks, in the knowl- 
edge that it was I who could play on the keys 
of Mimi’s nature. Who was he with all his 
money? It was not he who drew Mimi, but I— 
Jerry Chandler, country boy and son of a 
parson! « 

At supper, Olga’s planning had placed me at 

the debutantes’ table, with Mimi opposite 
me. My blood ran wildly. I found myself the 
gayest of the gay, making a ringing speech 
when toasts were drunk, winning tumultuous 
applause. 
- Lighted by that inner fire, I drew the eyes 
of people who did not know me. My cheeks 
were red and my eyes bright because of Mimi. 
My wit sparkled because of. Mimi. I had no 
vanity, no conceit for myself. This was my 
hour because she had given it—there was the 
hope, too, in my heart, that there would be 
other hours in the future which we would share 
together. 

As I look back at it now—the great pink, 
rose-perfumed room, with its flower-arched 
tables—I am struck by the contrast to any- 
thing I had ever known in my old life in my 
father’s home. I am sure that my father and 
my mother had never heard even the names of 
the sophisticated viands which were served 
us—caviar, canapés, meringues glacés, marrons 
—and their faces would have blanched had 
they seen the amount of wine which we drank 
from golden bottles. 

Yet I drank nothing. In an hour, perhaps, 
Mimi would be my promised wife. I wanted to 
go to that sacred pledge with an unclouded 
brain. 


4 


‘THE supreme moment came at last when 

Olga and Mimi and I met in the old 
library—a picture to carry through the years 
that followed—Mimi’s beauty, Olga’s opulent 
loveliness, my own ecstatic youth. 

The library had been untouched since the 
Senator’s death and had retained all the 
dignity which the rest of the house had lost. 
Over the mantel was a portrait of Mimi’s 
grandmother. This had not been taken down 
when Olga had come to reign as mistress. The 
portrait had been painted when the 
Senator’s first wife was a bride; it had every- 
thing that Olga lacked—the delicate poise, the 
distinction, the pride of bearing. Yet there was 
about Olga a certain dignity as she sat by the 
heavy table, with the light from a massive 
copper dome falling upon her, setting the 
diamonds which she wore in her hair ablaze. 

She plunged at once into the thing she had 
to say. “I asked you to come, Mimi, because 
I have something important to talk over with 
you and Jerry.” 

Mimi’s smile was charming. “It sounds de- 
lightfully interesting, Olga.” _ 
~ “7 think it will be.’ Then, in a crisp and 
business-like manner, she stated the case. For 
a long time she had been thinking that she 
would like to do what she was sure her husband 
would have been glad to have her do. She had 
money enough and to spare. It would be per- 
fectly possible for her to share it without any 
hardship to herself. She ended this preamble 
with, “I want you to have some of it, Mimi.” 

I was aware of Mimi’s complete amazement. 
“Do you mean that you are giving me a part 
of grandfather’s money?” 

SV ec?? 

“But—how dear of you, Olga!” 

I wish I could make you see her as I saw her 
then, leaning a little forward, her bare arms as 
white as milk against the dark wood of the 
table, her eyes alight. 

“Are you giving Lion his share, too?”’ she 
asked. 

BENTO?” 

Mimi was frankly puzzled. ‘Why should I 
have it if he doesn’t?” 

Olga flushed. “It is enough, isn’t it, if I give 
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Atlast- 
the “Ritz Group '- 


for the small dining room 


Just the right furniture for the smaller dining rooms 
now in vogue, either in the home, or the moderate 
sized apartment. Just right for breakfast porches. All 
the refinement in design of the more formal larger 
pieces, with ample provision for expansion. The gate- 
leg table, for example, is extension type; the drop- 
leaves may be down for daytime use, up for the family 
dinner, extended for guests. Chairs as needed. 


Choose your own wood and finish. Antique or 
brown mahogany, or American walnut, with or with- 
out the special ‘‘Ritz’? decoration as illustrated, —all 
hand work in beautiful flower, vase, and scroll design. 

Buy it as a complete group, or by the piece; it is 
not higher priced. 3500 Wilhelm ‘‘character’? mer- 
chants are qualified to help you make the right selection 
for your home. Ask your local furniture dealer to show 

Chair No. 12 you the *‘Ritz Group,’” or write us for 
information as to how and where it may 
be obtained. 


Our free book, library edition, illus- 
trating other ‘‘character’’ 
will bé mailed on request. 
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Peacock Feathers 
it to one of you? I like you better than I do 
the rest, Mimi. And I want you to marry 
Jerry.” 
I saw Mimi’s hands open and shut in a 
tense movement. “What’ has my marrying 


Jerry got to do with it?” 

“T am giving it to you to make your mar- 
riage with him possible.” 

“And it isn’t to be mine unless I marry 
him?” 

eINOn2 

In the dead silence which followed, I knew 
that the thing was done for—Olga’s bluntness, 
Mimi’s pride—the two would no more mix 
than oil and water. 4 

Mimi turned toward me. “Did you know 
this, Jerry?” 

Ves,’ 

“And you were—willing?” 

“Not at first. But there didn’t seem to be 
any other way out.” 

She stood up. “Oh,” she said, “did you 
think this was a way out? That I should take, 
as a gift from Olga, that which belongs to me— 
the money grandfather meant me to have—so 
that you might live on it?” 

Scorn in every line of her, in her stormy 
eyes, in her high-held head. So might some 
small duchess far back in her family line 
have arraigned the lout who had insulted 
her. 

But I had my pride, too. “You can take 
that back,” I said. ‘You know it isn’t true. 
I don’t want Olga’s money. I don’t want any- 
body’s money. I want you. I’d want you if I 
had to live in an attic for the rest of my 
life.” 

She was white. “Oh, I wish you’d stop 
talking of attics. I—I hate them. And I 
meant what I said. I won’t take anything 
back.” i 

We faced each other, stormy eyes meeting 
stormy eyes. 

“This is the end, then,” I told her. “No 
man could stand a thing like that and keep his 
self-respect.” 

She flung up her hand in a gesture of disdain. 
“Tt should have been the end long ago,” and 
before we could speak or try to stop her, she 
swept her shining presence from the room and 
left it dark. 





























ROPER BEAUTY AND CONVENIENCE CHEER THE KITCHEN 


NEITHER Olga nor I spoke for several 
moments. Then Olga said gloomily: 


1 1 utili “Well, we’ve made a mess of it. But I must 

CBReauty hasa real kinship to utility. The beauty Well, we've 
of Roper gas ranges has as decided an influence in art T tried to, do my best faa 
lightening household tasks, as has its remarkable con- I could see that she was hurt, thrown back 


upon herself, and I was sorry. ‘You have 


VenIence. ; : ; P been more than kind, Olga,” I said. “TI must 
Perhaps the most outstanding contribution of Roper seem to you ungrateful, ba I’m nee f 
to the fine art of cooking is complete oven control. This iiss: Tompecuch, - chat es ae ae 
is achieved by the perfect combination of the Roper Ee so a rose and stood by the 
temperature regulator and the ventilated oven which ay dilteronee ed eelte iat oe Rata 
distributes the heat uniformly. told you, I'll be glad fo let you have some 
> money any time you need it.” 
You'll find Roper gas ranges where better gas “I couldn't take it. - Thankeasgeeieten 
ranges are sold. The famous Roper Recifile of card same.” 


“But what are you going to do?” 


indexed recipes sent postpaid for 35 cents. ‘Miy. father wants me at. home Sena 


na, mas.” 
GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois “But after that?” 
Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California “God knows.” 


She had to leave me then and go back to her 
guests. I stayed in the library alone. My 


* hopes were shattered, my dreams gone. After 
a long time I realized that Olga’s guests were 
departing. From behind the curtain of one of 


the long windows I watched them go. There 





icine SEI was a tunnel of striped canvas covering the 


TRADE M MARK 


RieinobenRancersin AEGUS.PAT OFF. REG-Im CANADA F steps and terrace. The figures which emerged 


ete cee G as Co E / ec las Le from the end of the tunnel were visible only 


for a fleeting moment before they stepped into 
Roper quality mark—the Q A NJ Cs — S their waiting motors. I had thus a glimpse of 
Roper purple line. Mimi and Andy bending above her. The light. 

shone on her russet hair—on her loveliness . . . 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE ==—=“=> AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE RANGE You suy | Lhen Andy helped her into his great closed car, 
Copyright, 1924, Geo. D. Roper Corporacion and they drove away together. : 
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YOUR KITCHEN! —FURNISHED AS COMPLETELY AND 
TASTEFULLY AS ANY OTHER ROOM 


—how you can have tt so with little trouble and expense 


By Lois M. Wyse, Director Hooster Test KitcHENsS 


SK a home-loving woman what kind of a 
kitchen she would like and she will tell 
you with eager enthusiasm of a room that’s 
dainty, fresh, inviting; where things shine 
immaculately clean and a dash of color cheers; 
a room which careful furnishing has made 
well-ordered and convenient—an easy, restful 
place to work! 


A room to dream about? 
day—perhaps? Not at all! 
just such a kitchen—now! 


A completely furnished kitchen 


—with Hoosier Kitchen Equipment 


With no more planning and ex- 
pense than you would ordinar- 
ily put intoit, youcanhavea 
kitchen furnished as com- 
pletely and tastefully as any 
other room in your home. 


In the best kitchens of the 
Hoosier Manufacturing Com- 
pany, domestic science experts 
have designed equipment to 
make your kitchen the very 
room you’ve dreamed of! 


‘The center of Hoosier equip- 
ment is a piece of furniture 
without which no kitchen can 
be completely modern—the 
Hoosier Cabinet! Scientific 
eeote in every least detail 

made the Hoosier the most 
efficient working center that 
can possibly be devised—with 
every imaginable facility to 
makeit a perfect working unit. 

To provide the extra storage 
space which every kitchen 


To have some 
You can have 





Hoosier DousLe CABINET 
Unit—provides extra storage 
space which every kitchen 
needs for utensils, dishes and 


food supplies. 
nientfor abathroomcupboard. 
Also furnished as a single unit 


needs in addition to that afforded in the cab- 
inet itself, Hoosier movable units in single 
and double size have been designed. 


You may use these units as an extension 
of your cabinet on either side or in other suit- 
able places in the room. But whatever the 
arrangement of Hoosier Cabinet and units, 
you have a charmingly furnished room, as 
uniform as if designed and built to your own 
special order—and so much more efficient 
and complete! 


Another attractive feature of Hoosier 
Kitchen Equipment is the Breakfast Set of 
table and chairs. It is véry dainty in white 
enamel, decorated with blue; 
yetitis sturdy enough for prac- 
tical needs. The table has a 
white porceliron top; the chairs 
have cane seats. 


For a 
COMPLETE KITCHEN 
whether new or old 


Is your kitchen old and some- 
what inconvenient,lacking the 
moderntouch? Youdonotneed 
to wait for new equipment. 
You can have a Hoosier kitch- 
en now, with no fuss of remod- 
eling and very little expense— 
surprisingly little for the com- 
pleteness of it! 

And do you know that in that 
new house you can have a 
Hoosier equipped kitchen, and 
it will be much more complete 
andhandsomethan withequip- 
ment of your own devising and 
building? Ask your architect 


Very conve- 


* 524 Gray Street 


to figure on Hoosier 
equipment. 


Freetoyou!Our 
new book‘‘Plan- 
ningthemodern 


kitchen” 


We have just pub- 
lished a new book 
on modernkitchens, 
giving plans and 
ideas which will 
make your own 
kitchen a more in- 
viting, convenient 
room. This book is 
free toevery woman 
who is interested. 
We hope you will 
send for it and also 
visit the Hoosier 
store in your town 
to see the complete Hoosier equipment. Fill 
out the coupon and wewill mail book promptly. 











HOOSIER SINGLE CaABI- 
NET Unit—Filtedtohold 
brooms, mops, vacuum, 
brushes and score of 
little cleaning day neces- 
sities. May also be had as 
a double unit—in combi- 
nation with the shelf unit 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
Newcastle, Indiana 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co., 
524 Gray Street, Newcastle, Indianas 
British Address: Ideal Furniture Equipment, 
No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool. 
Please send me, free, your new booklet: “Planning 
the Modern Kitchen.” 
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This is one of the 69 simple de- 
dor i “\ signs shown complete with floor 
e ay : i plans in ““Your Future Home 
YAN, mentioned below. For a moder- 

ate charge The Architects’ Small 


c 


qi) 


uv 


oe 3 Re rq/| House Service Bureau agrees to 


furnish complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, quantity sur- 
veys and all contract forms nec- 
essary to protect the builder 
during the actual building of this 
house, in the most economical 
and approved manner. 


Northwestern Division, Inc. 


Announcing—An Architectural Service 
for the Builders of Small Homes 


‘Your Future Home’”’ is a book of sixty- 
nine plans of three, four, five and six- 
room houses, designed by The Architects’ 
Smail House Service Bureau. Complete 
working plans, specifications, bill of 
materials and contract forms are ayail- 
able for all the houses shown in the book 
at a cost within the reach of all. The tech- 
nical and professional service of the Bu- 
reau is included in the price for the plans. 


‘““Your Future Home’’ will be sent, 
postpaid, upon receipt of one dollar. 
Address, Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts, 804 Merchants National Bank 
Bldg., Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 


& LARGE manufacturers and distributors of 
lumber, the Weyerhaeuser organization has 
long recognized the need of the builders of smaller 
homes for a comprehensive and dependable archi- 
tectural service. 


Today, such a service is being supplied by The Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, 
Inc. This is a nation-wide organization of representative 
practicing architects, controlled by the American Institute 
of Architects and endorsed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


This Bureau is essentially a non-profit-making enterprise. 
It is not financially interested nor prejudiced in favor of any 
material or device. 


In short, it brings to the builder of a three, four, five or six- 
room house, not only the professional skill of the architec- 
tural designer, but the actual working drawings, specifica- 
tions, bill of materials and contract forms necessary to the 
actual building of any one of the houses illustrated in ‘“Your 
Future Home.” 


Thus for the first time, the gap between the small home 
builder and the professional architect has been spanned. 


If you are planning to build now or in the near future, send 
$1.00 for the book of plans described elsewhere on this page. 





Northern White Pine and Northern Pine in the Lake States 
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Peacock Feathers 
CHAPTER VIII 


I 


HE next day I started back to my old home. 

It snowed all the afternoon and through 

the night, and the flakes, falling steadily, 
seemed to bury my dead hopes. 

My father met me at the station, his little 
mare hitched to a sleigh. As we rode along, 
the jingle of the bells made a cheerful accom- 
paniment to our conversation. But I was not 
cheerful. My mood was melancholy. I at 
once poured my story into my father’s sym- 
pathetic ears. 

“T’ve lost her.” 

“You can’t be sure of that, Jerry.” 

“T am sure.” 

“Youth is always final. It may be only the 
first act. Tomorrow the curtain may go up, 
and you'll see the rest of the performance.” 

In spite of my pessimism, I found myself 
warmed by a faint hope. He was so wise, so 
steadfast, I was soothed and sustained by the 
strength that was ir him. I tried to tell him 
how I felt. His response had a touch of deep 
emotion. 

“Tam glad you came to me, my boy. I can’t 
tell you how I have missed you.” 

And I knew, even as he said it, that what he 
had missed was not merely my physical 
presence, but the spiritual communion, the 
meeting of mind and soul and heart. 


E came to the little house at dusk, and the 
lights shone out in a blur of orange 
against the snowy background. As we entered 
the sitting-room, I was aware of Aunt Mary’s 
taste in the changes which had been made. 
There was the twinkle of old brasses in front of 
the open fire; a Paisley shawl thrown over the 
couch gave a touch of mellow color; there were 
holly berries in a dull green vase; two comfort- 
able black cats were silhouetted against the 
blaze. 

The table was spread in the sitting-room, 
because the new heating plant had not yet 
been installed, and the dining-room was tco 
cold. My grandmother sat in my mother’s 
place, and my father said his simple grace. 
Aunt Mary was opposite me and surveyed me 
with a beaming countenance. 

It was good to sit with the three of them, to 
feel their affection and their delight in my 
presence. I was hungry, too, after my long 
abstinence, for I had eaten practically nothing 
on the train, and I was glad of the hearty food. 
Remembering my tastes, Aunt Mary had pro- 
vided creamed codfish and baked potatoes, and 
there was a rich, dark cake with fruit in it, 
soda-biscuits with hot maple sirup, and a great 
dish of cottage cheese. 

I thought of the feast at Olga’s—only one 
night between. People of two worlds! What 
would Mimi think of this? Would she shudder 
and draw back? “TI hate attics,” came in a sort 
of echo. Would she see the homely charm of 
my father’s house—the warmth, the light, the 
serene beauty of that simple grace? 

Aunt Mary’s eager questions drew me out. 
I told them something of the ball. 

_ “And did you dance, Jerry?” my grand- 
mother asked. 

“Of course he danced, mother,” Aunt Mary 
said. “Why shouldn’t he?” ; 

“Well, you never danced, Mary, nor 
Stephen.” 

Across the table I saw my father’s glance 
meet Aunt Mary’s. And their eyes danced as 
their feet might have done had they been 
brought up under less severe discipline. 

I told them about the banquet—of ices 
frozen in pink-rose forms, of rose-wreathed 
hats of spun sugar filled with bon-bons, of 
salads served in pink paper cases, of lobster 
cooked with sherry, of oysters in pastry shells. 
I told them, too, of the champagne in golden 
bottles. 

“TJ hope you didn’t drink any, Jerry,” said 
my grandmother. 


Of course you can enamel things 


—anyone can 
Wie KYANIZE Enamel (white 


or tints) you can apply abeauti- 
ful porcelain-like finish on a refrig- 
erator or any other piece of furniture. 


ers and decorators for their finest 
work—yet it comes to you all ready 
for instant use. Flows like magic 
under the brush, levels out to a 


On a dresser—on bathroom fixtures, 
like mirror frames, medicine closets 
—on iron beds, or in fact on any 
surface, metal, wood or plaster, you 
can have the most beautiful enamel 
finish in the world—if you use 
KYANIZE Enamel. 


Chosen by leading architects, paint- 


smooth porcelain-like texture, never 
shows brush mark or “‘lap”’ and dries 
like polished marble. Elastic in the 
extreme and positively will not 
crack, peel or chip. 


In addition to purest white there 
are beautiful light tints of blue, 
grays and ivory. 





GUARANTEE--Satisfactory results must be obtained when KYANIZE Enamel is properly 


applied to the proper surface or we or our dealer will refund your money “for the empty can.” 
BOSTON VARNISH CO., 33 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


Send us $1.00 —— Use This Coupon — 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name | 

and ONE DOLLAR and we'll forward to you, post- 

welds a fal lb mat aah ee yipte Enamel | 
with a good brush to apply it. If you prefer a tint other i= 7 

than white mention shade—French Gray (light), Ber- | Bg sea Norse ere adress 


muda Blue, Puritan Gray (medium), Ivory. 


Valuable Booklet Illustrated in Colors---FREE 
Your name ona postal will bring your copy, abso- 
lutely free of charge, of the new booklet ““The Vogue 
of Painted Furniture.”’ Tells how to refinish your old 
mismated pieces in the new modern way. Illustrated 
in colors. It’s free. 


My Name 





My Address (Town, Street and Number) 
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Frigidaire mechanism can 
be installed in your own ice 
box as illustrated. Or you 
may buy Frigidaire com- 
plete with our specially 
built cabinet. 


@) ( 
Ppa RS. 
~SDUCT OF GENERAL MOTO~ 


ri 


older than Ice 
and never Melts/ 


The Frigidaire cooling coil is equiva- 
lent to a 200 pound cake of ice. It 
is twelve degrees colder than iceand - 
never melts. 


A 200 pound cake of ice in an 
ordinary ice-box supplies a temper- 
ature of about 55 degrees in the food 
compartments. As the ice melts 
the temperature rises. 


Such temperatures are too high for 
keeping food in a fresh healthful 
condition. 


Frigidaire keeps your food at a tem- 
perature constantly below 50 degrees 
—which government experts demand 
for healthful food preservation. 

There is a Frigidaire in a style and size 
to exactly meet the requirements of your 
home. Frigidaire usually costs less than 


ice to operate and can be bought at an 
economical price and on easy terms. 





See Frigidaire and take advantage of our 


$250 up liberal purchase plan to equip your home. 


f. o. b. Dayton, Ohio. 


© Ask your local dealer or write to the 
factory direct for our book G. H. 6 
on modern, sanitary refrigeration. 


Detco Licur Company, Dayton, Ohio 


WD 


CPI ACL Refrigeration. 
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“T am not too good to drink it,” I confessed, 
“but I didn’t want it.” 

“Tt is all like a fairy-tale,” sighed Aunt 
Mary. ‘TI should think this house would seem 
cramped and commonplace.” 

“T am glad to be here,” I said with sin- 
cerity. “All that life is hollow, artificial. 
I hate it.” 

She gave me a shrewd glance. She guessed, 
I think, the truth, that I had not found the life 
in St. Louis hollow and hateful until something 
had gone wrong with it for me. 

When it was time for bed, my father showed 
me tomy old room. It seemed to have shrunk 
in the time I had been away, and I missed the 
comforts of the great hotel—my bath, the 
warmth, the excellent lighting. Yet I was glad 
of the silence and old associations; the little 
house seemed wrapped in peace. Before we 
had separated for the night my father 


| read from his shabby Bible, and in his little 


prayer had given thanks for the return of 
his son. 

When at last I was ready for bed, I opened 
my window wide to the night. I felt, now and 
then, a snowflake blow in, but I was covered 
up to my ears by the great quilts which my 
mother had made, and by a blanket which her 
own mother had woven. I liked the crisp 
coolness of the air in my face, and hoped 
that it might make me sleep. But my eyes 
would not shut. All the deadness and 
dulness which had weighed me down as I had 
traveled in the train flared up now in burning 


agony. : 
Mimi, Mimi, Mimi—was the unceasing re- 
iteration—I had lost her, lost her, lost her . . . 


The wind seemed to shriek as it swept around 
the corners. I fought against a rising storm of 
emotion. I shook with dry sobs. At last, 
the tears came. I lay there gripped by 
the awful despair of youth, which sees no 
hope ahead. 

I do not know how long this mood lasted, but 
I was roused by a faint whirring sound. As I 
raised myself to listen, there was the touch of 
fur against my hand, so cold it struck a spark. 
One of the black pussy-cats had found my open 
window and had sought shelter. 

I lifted the edge of the upper quilt, and she 
curled down in the warmth. Then she sang, 
a comforting, soothing song. It swept me 
back to my childhood, when the grandmother 
of this very kitten had kept me company. 

The noise of the wind died down, the 
whirring song ceased . . . and when I waked, 
the sky was clear and the sun shining. 
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| FOUND that my father and Aunt Mary 

were making many plans for Christmas. 
There was to be a tree in our barn, and the 
children of the church would go from house to 
house singing carols. They had included me in 
their plans. I was to be the shepherd who first 
saw the Star, coming in with a lamb in 
my arms to tell the glad tidings. I was, 
too, to lead the little carollers from house 
to house. 

As time went on, I found myself living two 
lives, an outer one in which I shared in the 
affairs and interests of the people of the par- 
sonage, and an inner one in which I conversed 
continually with Mimi, explaining my point of 
view, accusing, excusing, coming in the end to 
no conclusions, held back by my pride from 
writing to her, yet having moments when it 
seemed as if pride were nothing, and that love 
were the only thing. 

So the weeks passed. Three of them. I did 
some writing in my father’s little study in the 
church which he had occupied since my grand- 
mother and aunt had been a part of his house- 
hold. I worked there mornings, while he made 
his calls, and he occupied the study in the 
afternoons. We shared the tasks about the 
farm, and I must confess that there was some- 
thing comforting to me in the serene animal 
life, the plump and confiding cows, the friendly 


Busses of crystal beauty captured; myriad changing 
lights; mystery of soft shifting colors—all part of your 
pleasure and pride in Fostoria Glassware. There is 
quality beyond question in every piece. . . . In the 
slender stemware, crystal clear, hand-blown, deeply 
etched with exquisite care; in the subtle glory of iri- 
descent glass; in the rich loveliness of gold-encrusted 
colored glass or in the simple splendor of colored glass 
undecorated. . . . Candlesticks, console sets, sand- 
wich trays, salad plates, candy jars, compotes, bonbon 
dishes, berry sets—mentioning a few of the many 
beautiful things that will delight you, and from which 
you may make a happy choice for wedding gifts. 
Patterns in fascinating variety. Ask for Fostoria 
Glassware by name. You can buy none better. The 
Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 


-OStoria 


FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 






Goblet in the dise 
tinctive, new Poppy 
design, hand-blown, 


deep plate etched. 
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| Double Action | 

| Double action ~ to clean cleaner 
—and that double action built into 
a machine finely made and skilfully 
designed from grip to nozzle, 

The achievement of an aim long 
sought by engineers~ a successtul 
combination of powerful suction and 
motor-driven brush. The cleaner wit 
every point studied ~ simplified ~ 
made to serve better.and last longer. 
Equipped with General Electric motor. 
And made ball-bearing to insure smooth, 
quietly humming efficiency for years. 
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little mare, the eager old watch-dog, the 
affectionate pussy-cats. 

I fed the chickens and the pigeons, tossed 
great forkfuls of hay and straw into the 
stalls, cleaned the snow from the walks, wore 
my old clothes, and came in ravenous three 
times a day to Aunt Mary’s good meals. 

I would sit in the kitchen and watch Aunt 
Mary cook. There were pre-Christmas prepa- 
rations, and I helped her seed the raisins and 
chop the nuts. At night we popped corn on the 
hearth and sometimes made taffy. I must con- 
fess that I often went reluctantly to my writing, 
dreading the loneliness. 

There was a door leading from the study into 
the church. Now and then, torn by dark 
thoughts, I would go into the church and pace 
the aisles in the icy air. Sometimes I threw 
myself on my knees, trying to believe that God 
was in this holy place and that He would 
help me. 

Because, perhaps, genius is born of travail, 
I wrote a story which seemed to me strong. 
T read it to my father. 

“Tt has depth,” he told me. 

“T have lived and loved,” I said, gloomily 
aware of my dramatic kinship to all the 
tragic artists of the ages. 

It was a part of my father’s charm that he 
could look below the surface of my boyish 
affectations and see my real agony of mind. 
“Perhaps, dear boy, this is your high moment. 
People who live at their ease rarely achieve.” 

“But I want happiness, father.” 

“You will find it when you least expect it ” 

I wanted happiness then and there. I had a 
feeling that youth might fly from me if I 
waited, and I should be left old and lacking 
capacity to enjoy. If I could not have Mimi, 
I would have no one. So the years stretched 
ahead of me—empty. 
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HERE were moments, however, when I 

felt very young indeed. I found, in the 
Christmas rehearsals, a rollicking, picturesque 
quality which was almost Elizabethan. 
Observing my small carollers, I wondered 
whether, after all, the modern world might 
not be returning to the red-blooded Christi- 
anity of older times. And whether it might not 
be actually more spiritual in its results than 
the attenuated philosophies of the present 
day. 

However that might be, the tots in their 
bright sweaters, with bits of holly stuck in the 
stocking caps, were like something out of the 
illustrations in my old nursery-rhyme books. 
They played pranks on each other, piped their 
merry tunes, and gave me a sort of worshipful 
admiration which warmed my sore heart. 

“You are a perfect Pied Piper, Jerry,” my 
Aunt Mary told me. “You certainly have the 
children hypnotized.” 

I had heard, while in St. Louis, some old 
French carols—“Un flambeau, Jeanette, Isa- 
belle,” “Quand Dieu naquit a Noél,” “A 
minurt fut fait un réveil,”’ and others. I found 
English translations and taught them to the 
children. On Christmas Eve 1 led them irom 
house to house. 


“Bring a torch, Jeanette, Isabelle, 
Bring a torch, to the cradle runt 
It is Jesus, good folk of the village, 
Christ is born and Mary calling, 
Ah, beautiful is the Mother, - 

Ah, beautiful is her Son!” 


We sang this in front of one hospitable 
mansion, where we were asked to stop and have 
refreshments. As I came with my little band 
into the dinnig-room, I wished that Mimi 
might be with us, drinking hot chocolate and 
eating frosted cakes. I had a feeling that she 
would like it, and that her radiance would 
shine out here as it had never shone, even on 
that last night in the rosy ballroom. 

Out under the stars again... 
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The graceful drawing of 
the details in the field pat- a 
tern of this rug is charac- ca 
teristic of the best Chinese 
designs 
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THE NEWEST HERATI RUG 


lovely modern version of old Chinese designs 


Rich with beauty and symbolism, those old Chinese 
motifs which have outlived the passing of nations 
and of creeds, come to us laden with traditions. 


Only designers deeply versed in those traditions, 
can create new patterns true to the spirit and 
beauty of the old designs. There are many such 
patterns among Herati Wilton rugs. 


For the makers of Herati rugs bring to their task 
a wealth of tradition and experience unique in 
American rug making. They have had their own 
designers, dyers, wool experts in all the rug centers 
of the Orient for more than a quarter of a century. 


From China, Syria, Persia, Mesopotamia, and the 
Caucasus come the designs, the very wool itself 
selected for Herati rugs. Firmly, closely woven of 
pure worsted yarns, Herati rugs have the lasting 
beauty that only rare skill can give. 


With their deep velvety pile, their silken sheen, 


The Be firm pile of Herati rugs is made up of one hundred and thirty tufts 
of fine worsted yarn to the square inch 


Herati rugs are comparable both in appearance and 
in service to choice Orientals—and they are to be 
had for less than half the cost. 


You will find Herati Wilton rugs at leading 
furniture, department, and dry goods stores 
throughout the country—in a wide variety of 
beautiful patterns, in all standard rug sizes. The 
name Herati and the name of the maker appear on 
the back and easily identify them. 


This delightful new booklet free 


Every rug design has its story. Our new Herati 
rug booklet tells the stories of the designs which 
it reproduces in full color. Send us the name of 
the dealer where you usually buy floor coverings 
and we will send you this booklet free. Address 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Dept. 13, 295 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Motifs in Chinese rugs 
are similar to the designs 
found in Chinese silks, 
porcelains, and other 
Chinese works of art 
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all its on! 


Once your folks taste good Be sure of a light sweet dough. 


Use a cake of Yeast Foam or 


bread made with Yeast Foam a 
or Magic Yeast theyll always 

want it. It’s simply great! 

No wonder the men-folks Asta er hat 
eat twice as much of it. 





bread making 


Hannah L. Wessling, for- 
merly bread expert, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will be 
glad to answer any question 
about flour, yeast, tempera- 
ture, mixing, kneading, ris- 
ing, molding, baking, etc. 
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“When at Christmas Christ was born, 
In far Palestine, 
All observed that solemn day. 
With a joy divine... 
There was neither churl nor king, 
Who did not a present bring. . .” 


TI let the others go on ahead of me, singing. 
Above me the sky was illumined by an ineffable 
brightness. Midnight was not far away. 
Centuries ago, on such a night, a great miracle 
had been wrought. 

But the day of miracles was over. Men 
prayed, and there was no response. In my 
three weeks of agony I had asked that some 
word might come to me from Mimi. 

One of my small carollers came back to me. 
“Why aren’t you singing, Jerry?” 

I lifted her in my arms—she was such a tiny 
thing—and put her on my shoulder. “You 
sing for me. You are so high up, they will 
think I am singing.” 

Her little arm was around my neck. 


“There was one who gave a lamb, 
With his heart and soul, 
And another brought some milk, 
In a little bowl. 
One beneath his smock, ’tis said, 
Brought a humble gift of bread . . . ” 


She stopped her thin piping long enough to 
say, “You sing, too, Jerry.” 

But I could not. I felt that my voice would 
break . . . as my heart was broken. I wanted 
‘Mimi. 


‘THE midnight celebration in our barn was a 
great success. We had the Wise Men, the 
Shepherds, the Manger . . . I came in with 
the lamb under my arm and said _ that 
I had seen the angels and had heard their 
voices . . 

People of two worlds! £ wondered how Mimi 
was spending her Christmas Eve, and Andy 
and the rest of them. I wondered what they 
would have thought of me with the lamb under 
my arm, and whether any one among them 
spoke of Mary or the Wise Men. And would I, 
if I had been among them, have spoken of 
these sacred things? And was it, after all, with 
me, merely a matter of environment? 

After it was over, Aunt Mary and I walked 
back to the house together. My father was 
driving home a sleighful of children. y 

As we came into the sitting-room, Aunt 
Mary said: ‘““There’s some mail for you on the 
kitchen table, Jerry. One of the neighbors 
went to the post-office.” 

She sat by the fire while I looked over the 
envelopes. There was a letter from Lionel! 
The rest seemed to be Christmas cards—many 
cf them with the St. Louis postmark. As I 
_ glanced through them my heart seemed sud- 
denly to stop beating, as I saw Mimi’s angular 
individual script. She had sent me a card—and 
across one corner she had scrawled: 

“T am sorry, Jerry. Let’s be friends.” 

And out there in the night I had said there 
_were no miracles! I laughed aloud. Aunt Mary 
turned and looked at me. 

“Something pleasant?” 

With the card in my hand I flung myself on 
the floor beside her. “Aunt Mary,” I asked, 
“were you ever in love?” — 

“A long time ago, Jerry.” 

“Then you know what this means to me.” 
I thrust the card into her hands. ‘I thought 
the thing was all ended. And now, you see 
- what she says.” 

_ She read the scrawled words and smiled 
down at me. “And it has made you happy?” 

“T could shout it from the housetops.” 

I hugged my knees. “If you only knew how 

_ adorable she is!” 

“T can guess.” 

___ Sitting there by the fire, I told her all about 
_Mimi—her beauty, her pride, the peacock 

colors that she wore. “She is different from 
any one else. And if I had half a chance, I 
- 
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The whole family is for it! 


Rit the glasses again—more Welch’s 
all around! There’s hearty approval 
whenever you serve Welch’s Grape Juice. 
No wonder—it’s a real joy-of-living drink 
for old and young and middle-aged. Health 
and happiness in every drop. In Welch's 
is captured the concentrated goodness of the 
finest Concord grapes, ripened by old Mother 
Nature’s favorite recipe. There’s the sweet- 
ness of summer—the tartness of fall. 

Try it when you crave a real fruit drink. 
You can serve Welch’s economically because 
it is pure. Dilute it and combine it with 
other fruit juices. Order it by the case. 
Always have a couple of bottles on ice. 

Send for the delightful leaflet of recipes, 
Welch ways that everyone enjoys. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, New York 
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Look on page 219 and you will see why they 
are all smiling. Learn how to keep them 
happy when motoring, on page 238. 


At your favorite fountain ask for Welch’s straight—10c 
Or a larger drink with plain or carbonated water—I0c 
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Tie-and-dye with 
SUNSET 


The most charming and 
original designs—for dra- 
peries, table-runners, 
handkerchiefs, Deauville 
scarves and blouses—can 
be made by the tie-and- 
dye method with SUNSET. 
in any of the newest colors. 
Write for our folder of 
“The Season's Colors” 
and directions for tied- 
and-dyed work. 


Nearly all good drug and 
department stores _ sell 
Sunset. Look for the 
Sunset display case and 
ask to see Color Card. If 
you can't get SUNSET send 
15c per cake, stating color 
desired, to our Dept. 15. 


Our Home Service 
Department will gladly 
answer any questions on 
home dyeing. 





Fresh Colors 


in Your Own Room 
and what fun, with SUNSET! 


lr you are proud of the room you call yeur 
own, what joy to decorate and arrange it as you 
like. What delight to plan a new color 
scheme—and with SUNSET how easy to 


carry it out. 


Draperies, cushions; rugs, bedspreads, blos- 
som forth in fresh colors as if by fairy magic. 
This is the charm of SUNSET—that it gives 
new beauty and character to things that were 
dull and uninteresting. This modern fast dye 
is so clean and easy to use, so sure of beautiful 


results, that you will find it real fun to dye with - 


SUNSET. 


SUNSET is the one fast dye you can use 
without staining your hands or spoiling uten- 
sils—the only fast dye that cleans as it dyes 
and produces uniformly certain results. 


SUNSET TS GNIQUB 
Just think. With SUNSET you can make any 


color, any shade; you can dye any fabric—silk, 
wool, cotton, mixed goods—and be through 
with the whole dyeing operation in 30 minutes. 


Try SUNSET—and see how easy it is to have 
your own room a harmony of lovely color. 


North American Dye Corporation 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


You owe it to yourself to try SUNSET 
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could win her. But she has been used to luxury. 
Yet father says if she really cared that wouldn’t 
count.” 

“Your father is a dreamer, Jerry.” 

I said sharply, “You mean that luxury 
does count?” 

“With such a woman? Yes. She is what her 
life has made her. It would be an experiment 
to transplant her. Only a great passion would 
make it possible.” 

“Some day I’ll make her care enough to do 
it? 

“How can you make her?” , 

“Aunt Mary, when I am with her, I domi- 


nate her. And Uncle Jerry says it is master- 


fulness that wins.” ; 

“Perhaps it wins. But does it hold?” 

“Tf I can win her, I can keep her,” I said 
doggedly. 

“Don’t be too sure. 
creatures.” 

I stared in the fire. ‘Father says if you hold 
the soul of a woman in your hand .. . ” 

She breathed a soft sigh. ‘That sounds like 
him. And it is true. But most men don’t 
know it. Te men who look for the spiritual 
quality in their wives are the successful hus- 
bands.” ; 

“T am not sure,” I said, “that I want to be 
a successful husband. I want to be a mad 
lover.” f 

“Romance, Jerry? Well, I hope you’ll have 
it. I missed it because I tried to be sensible. 
Perhaps it would have been sensible to have 
grasped it while it was in my hand. But my 
mother advised me, and I thought she was 
wise. Perhaps she was, who knows?” 

She sat looking into the fire, a little smile on 
her lips, but I was sure she was not smiling 
in her heart. 


Women are strange 


4 


ITH the rest of the mail unopened, I 
went upstairs to write a letter to Mimi. 
I could not wait. I wanted to fill pages and 
pages with the things I had to say to her. The 
room was cold, so I wrapped myself in a warm 
robe, set my lamp on my little table, and 
propped Mimi’s card against it. It was a 
charming thing, illumined in her colors, green 
and blue and copper. 

I wrote pages which I tore up. I wrote other 
pages which I copied. It was not to be, I had 
decided, a love letter. Mimi had asked for my 
friendship. I would assure her of its eternal 


quality. I would be her friend though the 
heavens fell. It took twelve pages in which 
to tell her! 


I heard my father come in. He and Aunt 
Mary talked for a time, and then the house 
was silent. And in that silence, I read, at last, 
Lionel’s letter. I had not heard from him or 
from Bernice since I left St. Louis, although I 
had written them. 

He said that things were not going so well 
with him and Bernice as he had hoped. 
Mrs. Barry had forgiven them, and Mr. Barry 
was making them a small allowance. He had 
not been willing, he had told his daughter, 
entirely to support her husband. 

“He doesn’t realize,” Lionel complained, 
“that a little help now would do the trick.” 

He wanted me to come back. He and 
Bernice were to leave the hotel, where they 
had been staying since their honeymoon, and 
to take an apartment. They would be glad to 
let me have a room, and he and I could go on 
with our work. 

“I need you to tell me I can do it, Jerry. 
We are a bit hard up, but we are not regretting 


our marriage. The game is worth the candle, — 


and having Bernice is greater luck than I 
deserve. 

“We are all expecting the news of Mimi’s 
engagement to Fuller. He is rushing her no 


end. So far, she has held him off. But you — 


know how her mother feels about it, so it is 
probably only a question of time. She called 
me up this morning to ask your address, so I 


fancy you'll be hearing from her. I wish you 7 


¢. 
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Trousseau 1s Protected by 


the suitable Kleinert’s Dress Shields 


Whatever the occasion and the 
dress, from sports frock to evening 
gown, there are Kleinert’s Dress 
Shields specially designed to meet 
every requirement of style and give 
any needed degree of protection. 


For wear with costumes in which it 
is dificult or undesirable to sew 
shields, Kleinerts have devised the 
most ingeniously varied Dress 
Shield Garments of net and satin, with sleeves and 
without. The Dress Shield Guimpe, illustrated, and 
the Brassierette are particularly popular. 





Kleinert’s Blue-Line Dress Pro- 
tector is now regarded by most 
well dressed women as an essential 
of every day’s costume. At all 
times it helps to prevent wrinkles 
in one’s skirts and can be depend- 
ed upon for adequate protection 
under any circumstances. Kleinert’s 
make a number of sanitary gar- 
ments, Dress Protectors of various styles and 
also Santalettes. 





Kleinert’s Waterproof House- 
hold Aprons make it possible to 
wear one’s prettiest dresses in the 
kitchen and around the house with- 
out risk. For washing dishes, 
cooking, and other spattery work, 
there are large cover-all aprons, and 
for general use, there are dainty 
little styles of the tea-apron type 
which are most becoming as well 
as unfailingly useful. 





The genuine Kleinert’s Jiffy Baby Pants are known 
to mothers everywhere for their 
splendid wearing qualities. They 
may be purchased in four sizes— 
small, medium, large and extra large, 
of pure rubber, in white, natural and 
flesh color. 





Remember when you are shop- 
ping, that the name Kleinert’s on 
any rubber article is a guarantee 
of satisfaction backed by a 40- . 

year old reputation as expert manu- ry 
facturers. i 


— 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO., 485 Fifth Ave., cor. 41st St., opposite the Library, 
: New York City, N. Y. 
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Designed to Take Its Place in Datly Family Life 


[Ess have been dining-rooms—you 

remember them—where the silverplated 
ware rested unused on buffet or closet shelf. 
But these homes missed the purpose of 
silverware and the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of using it every day. 

International Silverplate is more than a 
decoration—it is meant to be used. It is 
designed to take a sturdy, democratic share 
in family life and to make that life more 
pleasant. Use the silverplated meat plat- 
ter each night at dinner. Serve the vege- 
tables every day in the convenient two-com- 
partment vegetable dishes. Let the vases, 
candlesticks and tea things add their grace- 
fulness as the usual thing. 


International Silverplate thrives on this 
treatment. Constant use and washing with 
the dishes serve only to keep its beauty 
brighter. It represents a true economy, 
for it cannot break in use or washing. 


You can be sure of the highest quality 
if you look for one of the four trade-marks 
below. They carry a guarantee of the 
world’s largest makers of silverplated ware. 
Avoid an article with nothing but a low 
price to commend it. In silverplate you can 
distinguish quality only by the trade-mark. 

Information that will assure the right selection, the proper 
use for all occasions, and the way to care for silverware in the 


home, will be sent on request. Address Department HW-1, 
International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 





Candles—use them 
on the dinner table 
in this charming 
candelabrum, 





This water pitcher 
of hand-hammered 


design will add 


beauty and conve- 
nience at every 
family meal, 





A gravy-boat of 
gleaming silver is 
beautiful—and im- 
mensely practical. 





International Silverplate is also made to match the patterns of the famous 1847 Rogers Bros. 
knives, forks and spoons, and the trade-mark is 1847ROGERS BROS. 








[2 INTERNATIONAL 
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had Andy’s money, old chap. I’d-tell you to 
go to it and-cut him out.” 

Money, money, MONEY! -I had none to 
lay at the feet of the woman I loved. And of 
what use to dally with a friendship which must 
end with her marriage to another? Why should 
she torture me with the offer of it? To see me 
flutter like a butterfly on a pin? 

I tore into infinitesimal scraps the letter 
which I had written. I opened the window and 
flung them out into the night. They went 
whirling off on the wings of the wind. The 
wind, too, buffeted me and blew the hair back 
from my face. Yet I did not feel it. The only 
thing I felt was the sharp stab of the thought 
that friendship with Mimi would be futile. 
I wanted more than that. I should always 
want more. 

So my answer to her overture was silence. 
I know now that it was the most potent reply 
I could have made. Had my letter gone to her, 
she would have rested in the thought that I 
was hers forever. Failing that assurance, she 
thought of me, wondered, made Andy no 
promises. 

I wrote to Lionel and told him that I was 
doing good work and should stay with my 
father. I wrote him later of the acceptance of 
my story. I hoped that he might pass the news 
of my little triumph on to Mimi. But I did 
not ask him to do it. 

I wrote, too, to Olga. But I got little news 


_ from her. She had not the pen of a ready 


writer, and I felt, sensitively, that she resented 
that scene in the library, when she had hoped 
to play Lady Bountiful and had had her ‘gift 
flung back in her face. 

So the life in the old city on the Mississippi 


_ gradually receded. I found myself entering 


into the activities of our small community. 


_ I took charge of the church music, organized a 


children’s choir, and rehearsed a pageant 
which would take place in the summer and 


would give something of the picturesque 


history of our township. 

Thus the days passed. I was unhappy, but 
my unhappiness was tempered by the knowl- 
edge of my growing powers. And in a sense the 


_ life was satisfying. It was so stable. So free 


from irritating excitements. It was as serene 
as the lake which stretched out to far horizons; 
it was as aspiring as the high heavens which 
arched above us. 


5 


qt WAS in March that the spring began to 
come to the countryside. The snow melted, 


_ and left wet patches of rich brown earth; the 


—_ 


mornings glimmered with a new brightness; 
there was a golden haze at dusk instead of the 
sharp clearness of winter sunsets. 

Then April burgeoned and bloomed, with 
daffodils in the garden and the orchards pink 


_ and white; with lambs, and little chickens, and 


the nesting birds. May, with strawberries in 


great blue bowls on our breakfast table, and 


peonies in rose and crimson masses along the 
edges of our stone walk. Soft winds blew over 
the fields and fluttered a thousand leaves in 
green and silver. Our great lake was a sheet of 
azure with clouds above it like puffs of thistle- 
down 

My father and I, in our walks in the spring 
twilight, often came to the lake. I was writing 
a story about it. In my story, however, the 
lake was the sea, and my hero, with a bucca- 


_ neering spirit which I felt transcended my own 


. 


timidities, carried the heroine off against her 
will in a very modern ship. 
I outlined the plot to my father. 
“That is what I ought to do—carry Mimi 
off.” 
“But—failing a ship, Jerry?” he was 


g. 
I felt that it was not a smiling matter. 
“T might carry her off anyhow.” 
“Life in these days isn’t like that.” 
“Why shouldn’t it be?” 
“Tt is too complex.” 














Colmans 
Mustard 
for Your Table 


epee attractive glass mustard pot—actual 
size shown in illustration—together with 
small can of the world famed condiment— 
COLMAN’S MUSTARD—and our New 
Mustard Recipe Book will be sent you on 
receipt of attached coupon and to cents to 
cover packing cost and postage. 








The irresistible tang of Colman’s Mustard | 
stimulates the appetite and aids digestion. | 
A. delicious condiment 
when properly prepared— 
use just a dash with all 
meats, hot or cold. 










How to Mix Mustard 


Mix Colman’s Mustard with an 
equal quantity of cold water 
only—no other ingredient is re- 
quired. Stir into a smooth paste 
and allow to stand ten minutes 
before serving, which is the time 
required to release the essential < 
oil that aids digestion and in- yr ds / 
duces complete assimilation. : 
Mix only a small quantity at a 7 ne Oa 
* e 7 «) CG ee) 
time and serve fresh daily. GE SS > 















The Trade Mark of the 
World’s Famous Mustard. 
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and all baked at once! 


practical proof of Estate “uniformity” 


Wouldn't you be happy if you could 
bake the three layers of a cake—two 
right against the walls and the third 
behind them in the center of your oven 
—and have them all the same lovely 
color and shape—without shifting pans 
or even glancing in? 

You can, for this uniformity, which 
is the gauge of baking success, depends 
almost entirely on uniformity of oven 
heat. And the Fresh Air Oven of the 
Estate Gas Range, as Practical Arts 
Experts of Teachers’ College, New York 
City, have proved, has almost perfect 
heat uniformity. 











In tests made by these experts, with 
the Estate in competition with other 
ranges, cakes, bread and cookies were 
baked in various parts of the Estate 
oven with unvarying success. “Humps,” 
depressions, scorched edges—all the 
disappointments of baking were missing. 


The reason for this success is the 
patented construction of the Estate. 
The fumes of burn- 
ing gas never enter 
the oven; only 
fresh air, heated by 
the exclusive 
Estate method, 
touches the food. 
And this heat is 
uniform through- 
out the oven—no hot blasts scorch the 
food. Besides, the heat can be regulated 
with the ThermEstate Oven Heat Con- 
trol. You can cook “by time and tem- 
perature” and be certain of results. 





The ThermEstate 
Oven Heat Control 


At your first opportunity, stop in at 
the Estate dealer’s or gas company and 
learn about fresh air baking. Or write 
us for free booklet. 


GAS RANGES... bake with fresh air 


Made by THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
Pacific Coast Office, Furniture Exchange, San Francisco 


Builders Since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A Stove, Furnace and Range for Every Requirement—For Cooking 


and Heating with Coal, Wood, Gas and Electricity 
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“Tt remains, then, for somebody to simplify 
ut? 

“And you want to be a pioneer, Jerry?” 

“Why not? Why shouldn’t a man find new 
worlds right here in the midst of our civiliza- 
tion? Why doesn’t somebody write about it? 
Why doesn’t somebody say, ‘Here is fresh 
spiritual soil,’ just as our adventuring grand- 
fathers said, ‘Here is land for us to make ours.’ 
Father, there are new countries in the midst 
of crowded communities’—my thought was 
not quite clear, but I got it at last—“I mean, 
if some strong souls would say, ‘Let us strip 
life.of its complexities.’ ” 

“People have tried it.” 

“Well, they can try again. 
write about it.” 

“Good. You may be a preacher yet, Jerry.” 

I weighed this seriously. It showed the 
change in me that I should feel there might be 
a call to me not unlike that which had 
come to my father. I might sway a larger 
world! 

Then, all in a moment, everything the 
winter had brought to me was swept away. 
I came home late one night from my choir 
practise. We had rehearsed the pageant, and 
I was proud of my work,I had walked 
under the spring moon with a quickened 
sense of all I had achieved, tinged with an 
exquisite melancholy of my memories of 
Mimi. 

When I arrived at the house every one was 


I am going to 


| in bed. My letters were on the table. I read 


them, standing by the sitting-room lamp. The 
last one I opened was in a long legal envelope, 
and there were papers enclosed. The letter was 
from a Denver lawyer and told me of my uncle 
Jerry’s death. I was, he informed me, my 
uncle’s sole heir. The papers had to do with 
my inheritance! 
6 


WHEN I read the lawyer’s letter a second 

time, I went into my father’s room, I had 
the lamp in my hand, and the light waked him. 
He sat up at once, looking rather young 
and boyish with his ruffled hair and open- 
collar. 

“What is it, Jerry?” 

“Father, I shouldn’t have waked you, but I 
wanted you to see this.” 

I held out the letter to him, then, conscious 
for the first time of the shock it might be, I 
stammered, “It is very bad news of Uncle 
Jory. 

“Ts he dead?” : 

EV egies = 

“Let me see the letter.” 

I gave it to him. So absorbed was I by the 
vista which was revealed to me by my in- 
heritance, that I could not grasp, at the 
moment, the tragic significance of the state- 
ments which must have struck my father 
like a blow. Uncle Jerry had died alone in a 
hospital. He had been suffering for several - 


‘years from an acute trouble. He had asked to 


be buried on the side of the mountain above 
his ranch. He had left me, because I was his 
namesake, his house, and all properties, real 
and personal, of which he died possessed. The 
lawyer enclosed a copy of the will. He was not 
sure, he explained, how much income I would 
recelve. Uncle Jerry’s affairs were somewhat 
complicated. He thought the house was free 
from mortgages. He would Jet me know as 
soon as possible. ooh 

When my father had read it all, he got out 
of bed. “We can’t talk here. Our voices will 
disturb your aunt and grandmother. I'll 
dress and come to you, Jerry.” 

When he came, we left the house and 
walked under the moon. And as we walked, 
we talked of Uncle Jerry. 

“This will be sad news for my mother and ° 
Mary,” my father said. ‘Jerry went out of 
their lives long ago. But they will mourn the 
boy he used to be.” 2 

“Somehow it doesn’t seem fair that he should — 
leave everything to me, father.” 


Great University Proves 
Liquid Granite Wears Best 


Liquid Granite is more than waterproof . . . it wears! Of all 
floor varnishes made we believe it is the most durable. 


—Oneyof America’ S greatest universities has proved this by con- 


ducting a ‘‘million-step” test. Separate strips of flooring in one 
of the institution’s main hallways were finished with “samples 
of varnish supplied by 10 different manufacturers. The panels 
were secretly numbered and for weeks subjected to the punish- 
ment of tramping feet. 


Finally the factory representatives who had supervised the var- 
nishing were called in as judges to decide which of the 10 strips 
of flooring was in the best condition. Ten votes were cast for 
panel No. 1. Only three of the experts even indicated a second 
choice. 


Panel No. 1 was finished with Liquid Granite . . . the most 
durable and wear-resisting of all the varnishes tested. For floors 
of enduring beauty you too should use Liquid Granite. It wears. 





—————— 
ERRY BROTHER® 


Varnishes Enamels Stains 
Detroit, Mich. : Walkerville, Ont. 





DISTINCTION 
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Use FAB to wash the little 
ones’ clothes, They will be 
soft and comfortable, as 
well as sweetly clean. 





Washing with FAB renews 
the freshness and beauty 
of curtains and window 
hangings of silk or print. 





You need not rub your 
sheer fine hosiery if you 
wash with FAB. Rubbing 
may start ‘runs.’”? Do not 
dry over heat. 





Try FAB for your cherished 
silverand dainty glassware. 
They arecleanand shining, 
and your hands stay soft 
and smooth. 


Safely Washes Fine Fabrics & 








COLGATE & CO., Dept. 265 
199 Fulton Street, New York City 


I enclose 4c in stamps. Please 
send me my trial box of FAB. 
My grocer is out of it. 


Name 
Address 


Town State _ 


My grocer is 


Name 


Address 


(Write in the margin if necessary) 
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Here is a better way 
to wash Blankets 
this Spring 


The FAB way of washing blankets 
leaves them fluffy and soft, all ready to 
put away. 


These thin soap flakes made with 
cocoanut-oil dissolve completely —no 
sticky undissolved bits are left to mat 
the warmth-giving nap or spot your 
valued blankets. 


FAB suds flow freely back and forth 
through the material. This loosens and 
washes away all the dirt and the dingy 
look, and makes your blankets look as 
fresh as new. FAB does not shrink the 
wool or run the colors if they are fast 
in plain warm water under the same 
conditions. 


Wash your blankets this Spring the FAB 
way. Squeeze luke warm FAB suds 
repeatedly through blankets, without 
lifting above the water. Do not rub. 
Repeat this with fresh FAB suds andthen 
rinse well in three or more luke warm 
waters. Do not twist. Put through loose 
wringer or press out water between 
hands. Hang double in airy place—never 
in the sun or outdoors on a cold day. 


Your FAB-washed blankets will be a joy 
to you, and you’ll find that gentle FAB 
suds leave your hands soft and smooth. 


A New Help 


If you have any puzzling question about how 
to wash this or that article, let us advise 
you. Our answer to your letter will be based 
on our years of experience with soaps and 
washing. Until today, science and trained 
experience have offered you little or no 
direct personal help in such matters. Now, 
your ownwashing problems will be answered 
by this great soap house, established more 
than acentury ago. Address FAB Household 
Service, Colgate & Co., Department 265, 
199 Fulton Street, New York City. 


COLGATE’S 





SAFE SOAP-FLAKES FOR 
EVERYTHING WASHABLE 
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“He talked that over with us, when he was — 
here. We wanted him to do it. He could give 
you the opportunities which none of the rest 
of us could give.” 

For the first time I had a feeling that Uncle 
Jerry’s legacy tied me to something, that it 
placed on me a certain responsibility for success 
lest I disappoint those who had sacrificed so 
much. 

I tried to explain this feeling to my father. 
We had come to the little cemetery and stood 
leaning on the gate. We could see the white 
shaft of the stone which marked my mother’s 
grave. She was often thus apart of our councils. 

“T wanted,” I said at last, “to be free.” 

“You are free, Jerry.” 

“No,” I said, ‘I am not. The right thing for 
me to do would be to stay here and work, and 
fulfill all your ambitions for me, and Aunt 
Mary’s and grandmother’s. But I don’t want 
to do that. I want to live, father. I want to 
live.” 

He did not speak for several moments, then 
he said, “Just what do you mean by living?” 

I faced him in the moonlight. ‘‘Well,” I 
said, “I want something more vivid than life 
has brought you. I want color and glow—as 
you wanted them once upon a time. I want 
to feel, to the last quiver of sensation. I want 
to seek and adventure—like the man in my 
story.” 

“When we are young, we all want those 
things, Jerry.” 

“Don’t you want them now, father?” 

“Perhaps,” he said, ‘“‘but since I shall never 
have them, I am content.” 

“But if you were young again?” 

“T don’t know, Jerry. Honestly, I don’t 
know. I chose what seemed best.” 

“But for me, father? If I marry Mimi. . .?” 

“You are thinking of that?” 

“Of course. I have something now to offer 
her.. I am going back to St. Louis. I shall 
make her see what life can give us out there 
on Uncle Jerry’s ranch.” 

“What do you know of life on his ranch?” 

“The things he told me.” ; 

“You mustn’t depend too much on that—” 


HE checked himself, unlatched the gate, and 

went in. I followed him, and we made our 
way among the stones until we came to the flat 
one like a bench, where Theresa and I had sat 
years before. There were roses blooming as 
there had been then; they showed like small 
white ghosts against their dark foliage. The 
wind had come up, and the moon drifted in a ~ 
sea of clouds. It cast spectral shadows over 
the headstones. And there I stood, young, 
red-blooded amid these shadows, urging my 
claims to a quick and stirring future. 

“Your Uncle Jerry,” my father was saying, 
“saw everything through the eyes of his.own 
optimism. The chances are, Jerry, that his 
ranch is not luxurious and that your income 
will be small. I should advise you to go out 
there and see what you have to offer before 
you ask a woman to share it.” 

“But why wait? It may be too late.” 

“Too late?” 

“She may be—married. I can only hope. 
Father, I’ve got to go to her.” 

A cloud was over the moon; his voice came 
to me out of the darkness. ‘Go if you will, 
and God go with you.” ae 

I thought him wonderful then. I still think 
him wonderful that in spite of his doubts, in 
spite of his wish to warn me, he should yet feel 
that the adventure was mine, and he would 
not hold me back. 

Yet I know my selfishness. I had no thought 
of his loneliness. I was lost to all sense of his 
double bereavement in the death of his brother 
and in the desertion of his son. I was filled 
with the exquisiteness of hope. I was drunk 
with the fragrance of the roses and the beauty 
of the high-sailing moon. My inheritance made 
all things possible, and I was going back to 


(To be continued) 
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r I ‘HE beautiful rooms you have admired so 
often in magazine pictures can now be 
yours in reality, at a moderate cost. 


The manufacturers of Cavalier Furniture, 
furniture that has been sold by good furni- 
ture dealers for fifty-nine years, have com- 
missioned a famous home decorator to plan 
ideal interiors for every Cavalier bedroom 
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These interiors are beautiful, practical rooms 
that you can duplicate in your own home 
inexpensively. The Cavalier furniture dealer 
in your community will show you Cavalier 
Furniture, and will tell you just what iden- 
tical draperies and wall paper and accessories 
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In following this advice you are obtaining 
the services of a famous home furnishing 
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you with your decorating problem, would 
cost you more than the furniture itself. 
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and skill and artistry that go into every 
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piece of Cavalier Furniture. You could not 
want better furniture in your home. 


Cavalier designs are artistically correct. They 
express the American ideal of home comfort, 
beauty, and utility. The cabinet woods are 
selected for their soundness and beautiful 
grain. Each piece is constructed for long-life 
service. Every piece is hand rubbed, and 
grows more beautiful with passing years. 


Volume production keeps down the cost of 
Cavalier Furniture to a level which every 
home can afford. Complete rooms, with 
Cavalier Furniture, can be had from $150 to 
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of pieces chosen, and the decorations and 
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dealer before you decide on. new furniture. 
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Dont let old-fashioned 
prejudice cut you out of a 
great household convenience 


MERICAN women pride themselves on 
being modern housekeepers. Their hus- 
bands brag about it too—for every man pre- 
fers a companion to a household drudge. 
- Heis only too glad to spend money on labor- 
savers like vacuum cleaners, electric irons, 
mechanical dishwashers, etc.,to save his wife’s 
time and good looks. 


But one great modern household conve- 
nience has been sadly overlooked by some 
housekeepers. 


Evaporated milk ought to be in everyday 
use in every home in America, Its use saves 
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Behind Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk is 67 years’ experience 
in making milk products. 


The result is the very finest 
grade and quality of milk that 





ed through constant ex- we 
petimentation in the 
wonderful Borden lab- 
oratories. 


Your grocer can 
supply you with Bor. 
den’s—insist upon hay- 
ing it. 
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time, and saves annoyance. It is available for 
every emergency—on Sundays, on holidays, 
on days when the fluid milk is used up for 
drinking purposes. It cuts down or eliminates 
ice bills. It can be stored anywhere and kept 
indefinitely as long as the cans remain un- 
opened. 

Most time-savers cost a lot of money. Only 
a comparatively small number of housewives 
can actually afford them. 

But evaporated milk is within the reach ot 
every woman. It is less expensive than bottled 
milk, You can actually save money by using 
it. When you havea limited household budget 
this saving onyour milkand cream bill counts. 


What happened in 
Sarah Field Splint’s Kitchen 


DOMESTIC Science experts use and recom- 
mend evaporated milk. The time is coming 
when everybody will use it. For it takes the 
place of all milk for cooking and in many 
cases is much better than bottled milk. 






For example, to test the relative merits of 
Borden’s Evaporated Milkand ordinary 
bottled milk for cooking, Sarah Field Splint— 
well known editor and authority on domestic 
science—made the following comparison. 
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Two creamed soup recipes were chosen— 
one tomato and one corn. Each recipe was 
made up twice, once using Borden’s Evap- 
orated Milk and once using bottled milk. A 
jury of eight men and women were called in 
to pass on the soup. 


Without knowing the object of the test, 
seven Out Of eight of the jury voted for the 
two soups made with Borden’s! 


This soup test is one of many which have 
completely upset the theories and prejudices 
of a lot of people regarding evaporated milk. 
In every case when actually put to the test 
Borden’s proves to be the best kind of cook- 
ing milk you could use. 

Put it to the test yourself. Get six cans of 
Borden’s today and give ita fair trial. Don’t 
let old-fashioned prejudice cut you out of this 
wonderful convenience. 


Ten Cooking Tests 


IF you would like to know more about 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk, send for the new 
Borden booklet, Ten Cooking Tests, and read 
abouttheexperimentsconductedattheSchool 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, 
Fanny Farmer’s School of Cookingin Boston, 
and the Modern Priscilla Proving House. 
This little book will interest you if youalready 
are a user of Borden’s. It will certainly con- 
vert you if you are not. 


Write for a copy at once. Free, of course. 
The Borden Company, 212 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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~ The Coming of Amos 
’ (Continued from page 74) 


like a passionate but righteous man subjected 
to grave indignity. She listened rigidly, with 
the ice behind her green eyes, until he had 
finished. 

He started. ‘How do you know the name 
under which the bungling fools arrested 
me?” 

“Senhor Alvarez was here today. He lied for 
my sake at the Commissariat de Police.”” She 
threw open wide the door to which she had 
edged. “And now go, and may I never see you 
again!” 

And he went out, slamming the door. 

“Voila!” said Nadia tome. ‘That was the 
beginning and end of our marriage.” 


i WALKED about the room, a prey to con- 

flicting emotion. “If that is so,” said I at 
last, “why on earth don’t you divorce him? 
Divorce is the only easy and debonair thing 
provided for in the Civil Code.” 

“That is true,’ she replied, “but even in 
France it takes two to make a divorce. He will 
bring no action against me. For good reasons. 
I can bring no action against him because, in 
the eyes of French law, he has done me no 
wrong. He is the injured party because he 
protests his desire to live with me. Of course, 
I can use the detectives and the police and I 
know not what, and with difficulty prove him 
to be Antonio Perez, and free myself, but then 
- the whole story would come out, and my uncle 
and aunt and myself would be overwhelmed in 
a deluge of infamy. Ah, no, no, my dear 


_ friend, that can not be done.” 


For the moment, I confess, it seemed a 
blind alley. My head was awhirl with her 
extravagant tale. We had got to the practical 
end of the marriage, yes; but to the end of the 
story, no. Why, when I first made their 
acquaintance they were nominally man and 
wife. 

“My dear,” said I after much talk of little 
account, “didn’t you claim your wedding 
present?” ; 

“There were implied conditions.” 

I damned the man loudly and sincerely. 
She shrugged her shoulders. Technically, per- 
haps, he was acting within his rights. Anyhow, 
he had kept necklace and the certificate 
receipt from Lautier Fréres; also the letters 
which she had written on the subject both 
before and after their parting at the Hotel 
Miramare. 

What purpose can it serve to trace in de- 
tail the progress of the inevitable blackmail? 
The Fontanas returned to Cannes, where the 
Marchesa implored her to join them. They 
stayed long into the summer. Nadia visited 
friends in England. At the beginning of the 
next season, Cannes once more. 

It was then that I met her and fell into a 
painter’s love with her mysterious beauty. It 
was then that Ramon Garcia, who in the mean- 
while had gone God knows whither, reappeared 
in the social world of Cannes, and it was then, 
too, that the blackmailing of the unhappy lady, 
already tentatively begun, was carried on with 
remorseless system. As for the Marchese, he 
snapped cynical fingers below Ramon Garcia’s 
nose. He advised his niece to do the same. 

“No fugitive from the justice of a civilized 
country ever brings a criminal action against 
another man. It is but walking into prison.” 

He restated his hardened philosophy of facts. 
But to how many women born does that 
philosophy appeal? Can you fancy my little 
imaginative Tartar princess accepting it? 

I think I told you, toward the beginning of 
this rambling narrative, how I had seen her 
. freeze the brute with the glaciers of her eyes. I 
_also showed her to you dancing absorbedly with 
him, when Amos flared indignant. I asked her 
for the reason. 

“Mon Dieu!” she replied. ‘He had begged 
my forgiveness. He had promised to bring 
me every scrap of compromising evidence. 
Only let me be seen with him. Only let me 
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Ypsilanti Reed and Fibre Furniture 
is designed to fit admirably into 
every room in the house. Articles 
range from simple single pieces to 
elaborate suites of the finest mater- 
ials and workmanship. 








Ypsilanti Furniture is sold hy more 
than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 
chants. The names of those near 
you will be gladly sent on request. 





YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 
(Dept. A) Ionia, Mich. 


© Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 
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The Coming of Amos 


dance with him. Ah—it was a promise and a 
threat. You are an aristocratic Englishman 
and do not know how men work on women. 
And he is the most perfect dancer in the world. 
I remember the day. I lost myself. But, the 
dance finished, that was the end. 

“He claimed more than dances. It was 
unimaginable. He continued his persecution. 
It was in order to satisfy him that I gambled. 

“Vou have thought, although you love me, 
that I am like all the Russians—a gambler— 
with gambling in my blood. Mais non! mais 
non, je vous jure!” She broke away into her 
more familiar French. “I hate it. I abhor 
it. For amusement, yes, perhaps; I might 
stake the few louis that I can afford—but to 
regard those horrible counters and notes as 
gain, as something essential to my position in 
the world, my security, my happiness—ah! 
I feel that I have my hands unclean, and from 
the hands the soil goes to my soul. 

“Tt was to pay him that I played. I began 
to impoverish myself. Don’t you see? He had 
the false pearls, the certificate, my letters, the 
proof of our marriage. It was threatening, 
threatening, every day.” 

“My dear,” I groaned, “why didn’t you take 
some honest gentleman—myself, for want of a 
better—into your confidence?” 

“T suppose we Russians love to be lonely. 
It’s a form of vanity. We are the only 
European people who can sympathize with the 
imbecile Spartan boy and his fox. Besides, you 
all cry out against a false analogy. ‘Why 
attach such value to the vermin of a fox?’ 
Only the Russian can understand. But no 


| matter. You saw, cher maitre, without under- 


standing.” 


“T saw, my dear,” said I, “the haunting 
tragedy of the past in your face, and I did all I 
could to interpret it—but that actual gnawing 
at your vitalsk—Oh, my God! And you, all 
smiles and charm! What kind of steel-nerved 
wisp of a woman are your” 

Well, this was by the way. The whole of 
our talk, as you may well conceive, was inter- 
spersed with such excursions from the main 
line of narrative. It can be no subject for 
wonder, therefore, that when I looked at my 
watch it was nearly eight o’clock. 

“We must dine, my dear,” said I, “and get 
the whole thing straightened out tonight.” 

She came down from Dorothea’s room with- 
out her hat, crowned by the glory of her golden 
hair. During dinner we talked of heaven 
knows what, for there was Francois, ministering 
angel, hovering round us, and like most 
ministering angels (terrestrial, of course) a con- 
founded nuisance. 

She waved a hand around the room. “I 
wonder if you can realize what all this means to 
me. Peace and security and beauty.” 

“Nothing else?” 

‘We mustn’t speak of the else’s. Taboo. 
They are implied.” 


Again my elderly heart beat more quickly. — 


“That is enough for me for the present. More 
than enough, my dear. Tomorrow, as soon as 
we have everything clear, I will see about the 
future.” 


‘THE evening session completed the story up 
to date. 

We must go back to the scene at the Casino, 
when Amos dragged her from the escort of 
Ramon Garcia. You may remember they were 
in earnest conversation at the far table under 
the lee of the bar. He had made the most 
exorbitant of his blackmailing demands—a 
hundred thousand francs. This was to be the 
last payment in full for all compromising docu- 
ments. In all truth had she likened herself to 
the Greek lady To, driven by a gadfly. The 
gadfly had driven her to Monte Carlo to try to 
win a part of the preposterous sum. She had 
returned a tortured loser. She appealed in 
vain to his pity. Would he not wait? He held. 
up before her impossibility like a blank wall. 
But he must wait. At the moment she was 
penniless. The remains of her fortune lay in 


~ 


Rome. Then to Rome, said he, must she go by 
the next day’s train. 

At that moment, hulking knight-errant, 
came up Amos. The history of the next twelve 
hours or so I have already told you. How 
Amos had accompanied her to the Villa 
Miranda, played against his will, and won, and 
given her the money for the Russian poor; how 
she had given him, in her woman’s way, half 
her secret, to wit, her own compromising 
letters; and how he had committed burglary 
with violence in the room of Ramon Garcia. I 
have told you, also, how the latter fled without 
drum or trumpet to Italy, and how the Princess 
went to Rome. But why, I must tell you now. 
It was very simple. The Princess went to 
withdraw some jewels from the Banca Romana, 
Ramon to be on the spot to receive them. He 
knew her address, that of a sister of the 
Marchese, with whom she was on affectionate 
terms. She paid him and claimed the docu- 
ments. All were in a packet, said he, in the 
hotel safe in Cannes. He wrote and signed an 
authorization for her to claim it. She returned 
to Cannes exulting in the new sense of freedom. 
Except for her nominal husbandship he had 
power over her no longer. At the Cannes hotel 
the manager raised surprised eyebrows. There 
must be some mistake. Monsieur Garcia with- 
drew the only packet in their keeping on the 
morning of his departure. 


N she arrived at this point of the narra- 

tive, [lost my temper and stamped about 

the room and swore, and piled mountains of 

choice invective on the head of the unutterable 
blackguard who had tricked her once again. 

She shrugged fatalist shoulders. Nzichevo? 
What did it matter? 

She had some other jewels to sell in order to 
live. Paris was the market. So to Paris was 
she bound. But on the way she had sought me 
and my solid Englishman’s counsel. And, as I 
have told you, and explained the reason, I had 
frightened her away. 

In Paris she broke down. Her physician 
prescribed a period of rest. An English friend 
recommended the Lincolnshire convent. And 
to the convent she went, having signed a letter, 
on her doctor’s instructions, to the American 
Express Company in Paris, to forward no 
correspondence. It was as simple as all that. 

“So you see, mon cher ami, why I did not 
write to you.” 

We discussed the matter for a while. 
T asked: 

“But now you’ve come out of the chrysalis 
stage and fluttered into the butterfly world 
again, what about all the mass of letters that 
must have awaited you in Paris?” 

“Tf I tell you, you will only think me a mad 
Russian.” 

“No matter what I think,” said I, “‘tell me.” 

She regarded me ironically for a few seconds. 
Then— 

“Of course, I went to the American Express. 
They poured out stacks and stacks upon the 
table. There were letters many months old. I 
told the clerk to make a package of them. I 
took the packet to the hotel. What could I do 
with all those old letters? Mon Dieu! I could 
not read them. So I looked about the bedroom 
for something heavy, and all I could find was 
one of the fire-dogs in the chimney-piece. I 
tied it up with the string of the package, and at 
night went out and took a taxi to the corner 
of the Pont des Arts. I walked along the 
bridge, and when no one was looking—plop!— 
I dropped it into the river. So it all lies now at 
the bottom of the Seine.” 

“Tt never struck you,” said I, “that in the 
package there might be some quite pleasant 
communications from your humble servant?” 

“It did, cher ami,” she replied earnestly. 
“And that’s why I’ve come to Cannes. And 


Then 


the pleasantness, today, of my humble ser- 


vant,” she added rising, “effaces all that he 
can possibly have written.” 

I acknowledged the tribute—I hope ade- 
quately. “But,” I remonstrated, “there may 
have been letters there of supreme impor- 
tance 





— Beautiful TILES 


Especially produced by the Associated 
Tile Manufacturers, with beauty always 
in view. The factories named below are 
associated together to insure the finest 
quality, the most complete service, and 
the most intelligent use of Tiles that 
can possibly be achieved. 


A Woman's Respect 
for the Task 


The woman who has a proper respect for 
her housework, whether she does it herself 
or has help; who knows what it means to 
take care of floors; whose appreciation of 
the beauty, in colors and texture, that Tiles 
afford—she is the woman who wants Tile 
wherever she can have it. 


Her comfort and leisure are determined 
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that lessen the burden of housework. 


Tile is such a material. Tiles do not show 
footmarks. They cannot be scratched, marred 
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IT IS EASY TO DECORATE 


for parties, receptions and enter- 
tainments when you use those 
dainty little A 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy pictures and draperies, use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 
Sold everywhere 
10c pkts. In Canada lie. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Away He Goes 
With Never a Care 


The living-room is his indoor 
world in his wide-awake hours. 
Though he’s too young to walk 
the GO-BI-BI takes him safely 
where he pleases without Moth- 
er’s attention. If your depart- 
ment store can’t sell you the 
GO-BI-BI, order from us direct. 


4 THE CROSLEY MEG. CO. 
| Go-Bi-Bi Dept. 2-5 
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Made for a_ specific purpose and 
recognized for 25 years as a Satls- 
factory, dependable, waterproof, 
protecting sheeting. Hygienic, easily 
cleaned, always fresh and sweet. 

Get the Genuine Stork Sheeting. Look 
for Stork Trade Mark on Selvage. Ii 
your dealer cannot supply, write 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 22, Boston,Mass. 
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If Flowers Make You Happy 


—here are Six kinds of Enjoyment 


Vee get as much pleasure from delicate 

delightful fragrances as from good music 
or wonderful painting. More! For in the 
dew-laden perfume of a May morning are 
keener associations, deeper memories. 






























Rose, Wistaria, Violet, Sandalwood, Lotus, 
Pine—each has a fragrance that may mean 
pleasure to you. Along with air and sunlight, 
let your favorite fragrance delicately freshen 
the stale closeness of the ordinary room. 


Age-old wisdom of the Orient distills flowers 
into Incense. Sensitive men and womenof our 
ownworld have learned to use Incense for re- 
laxation—rest—repose. For 88 yearsVantine’s 
Incense has been a bond of sympathy between 
the intellect of the old world and the new. 


Try Vantine’s Incense Cones—the best and 
simplestway. Each cone burns for17 minutes 
of delightful relaxation and enjoyment. 


Your druggist or department store has your favorite odor 
—any one of six fragrances —in large 25-cent or 50-cent 
backages. If you already know your favorite, go direct to 
your dealer. But, if you prefer first to try several, 
send to us for the little sample box — Rose, Wis- 
a taria, Violet, Pine, Sandalwood, Lotus—all six 
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Steel Flower Box § 
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Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS--VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in execu- 
tion. Direct from the nation’s cap- 
ital. Surprisingly moderate 
prices. Send for samples. 

HAUSLER & CO. Dept. B 

Washington, D. C. 


For windows, porches, sun par- 
lors. Move indoors or out. Per- 
fect air circulation and drain- 


age. Leak proof; rust proof. 6 
sizes. Writefor FREE catalog 
Savo Manufacturing Co., Dept E 

111 W. Monroe St., Chicago,M. { 





These bulletins, prepared 
by the Studio of Furnishings 
and Decorations of Good 
Housekeeping, contain com- 
plete instructions and are 
fully illustrated. Easy to fol- 
low. Brighten your home— 
and give it your own indi- 
vidual touch. Each bulletin 
25c postpaid. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street 


Do you know how— 
—to make lamp shades? 


—to paint furniture? 
—to make slip covers? 


New York 
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The Coming of Amos 


“‘Nitchevo,” she said again. ‘‘At any rate, I 
begin life afresh.” 

She went upstairs to put on her hat. It was 
late. Frangois and Amélie between them 
found a wrap belonging to Dorothea, which I 
hung about her before she should descend the 
steps to the car which would take her to the 
Hotel Mont-Fleuri. We were alone in the 
vestibule. 

“T’ll take you to the hotel.” 

“No,” she said. ‘I prefer to leave you here. 
Break it for the night, suddenly, like this.” 

She came close to me with her upturned, 
adorable face. I threw my arms around her 
and kissed her. The world stood still, until I 
became conscious of a little sinuous movement 
and a little laugh and then of a little elusive 
shape in some kind of mantle fumbling with the 
door-knob. 

Sanity returning, I opened the door and 
accompanied her to the car. As it drove off, 
she kissed her hand. 

“A demain.” 


XVII 


ie GOES without saying that during the 

course of our long day’s conversation I had 
described Amos’s peculiar adventuré, of which 
she heard now for the first time. I had shown 
her the packet of Luisa letters, at which she 
upturned an aristocratic nose of distaste. She 
tossed them back to me after scarce a glance, as 
though they had soiled her fingers. The ful- 
filment of Amos’s chivalry had appealed to her 
far more strongly. The picture of Garcia 
bound with ropes on the floor while Amos 
rifled his dispatch case tickled the barbaric in 
her; she rose and clapped her hands and almost 
danced. If only she had known! I could only 
reply that had she not fled, that day, ‘so 
precipitately downstairs, she probably would 
have been informed. 

“J have a warmer place than ever in my 
heart for Amos,” she declared. tts 

After that we discussed the possible reasons 
for his non-pursuit of Amos and the bribing of 
the night porter to keep secret his humiliating 
plight. It was then that a luminous idea 
struck me. He was flying from French justice. 
His outrageous demand of a hundred thousand 
francs was the act of a desperate man, and his 
journey to Italy had a double purpose. Now, 
he had played very high at the Casino, and ~ 
like all high players with undoubted credentials, 
he could draw checks for what amount he 
pleased at the Casino desk. What if a check 
or a series of checks so cashed had no possibility 
of being honored unless he paid the corre- 
sponding sum immediately into his bank? 

I could not rest, the next day, until I had ob- 
tained an interview with one of the chiefs of the 
Casino. When I asked him whether they were 
particularly interested in Ramon Garcia, at 
first he exhibited a polite indifference. When 
T informed him that I was personally interested 
in the aforesaid gentleman, and that I could 
put them in the way of obtaining his in- 
ternational police record, he grew more alert. 

“Mon cher ami,” said I, “you know me as 
one of the most discreet of the foreign colony 
in Cannes. The secrecy of what you choose to 
tell me will be inviolable.” 

And eventually, after a little elegant fencing 
on both sides, the Casino authority confessed. 
I was right inmy surmise. Monsieur Ramon 
Garcia’s check for a large amount had been 
returned from the Paris bank on which it had 
been drawn. It was the first time that such a 
thing had happened—in the case of Monsieur 
Garcia, bien entendu. They thought it was a 
mere matter of negligence on the part of 
Monsieur Garcia. They had written, but re- 
ceived no reply. They could only then think 
that he was a vulgar escroc. 

“But, knowing him to be a crook,” I cried, 
“why didn’t you put the police on his track?” 

“Monsieur Fontenay,” said the diplomatist, 
“we are the administration of a palace of 
pleasure. Nothing spoils pleasure more than 


police. Monsieur Garcia was the intimate of 
out most influential and wealthy patrons. To 
have instituted police proceedings, invoking 
extradition laws and arousing a world-wide 
publicity, would have caused a scandal most 
humiliating to those same patrons. Again, we 
are not duped very often. But when we are 
such fools as to be duped, generally it is to our 
advantage not to let the fact be known. The 
percentage on the tables which we take— 
unfortunately, most of it goes to the state and 
the municipality—comes to twelve, thirteen 
million francs in the season. The loss on 
Monsieur Garcia’s checks is insignificant.” 

I strode out into the sunshine more or less a 
happy man. Now I had the whole story from 
beginning to end. Suddenly I stopped short. 
No. All except that which might be told in the 
Luisa letters. Hitherto I had not examined 
them. Not only was my Spanish weak, but my 
sense of delicacy was strong. It had seemed 
monstrous to read the intimate outpourings 
of a love-stricken woman. But now, con- 
sidering that Nadia was the nominal wife of 
the wretch, it was my duty to acquaint myself 
with the contents of the letters. A hope 
thrilled through me. What if they proved that 
Garcia was married already? In this hurly- 
burly of melodrama nothing could be im- 
possible. 

Now, there happened to be passing through 
Cannes a fellow student of mine at the Beaux- 
Arts, one Waterson, who, having proved him- 
self to his own satisfaction to be an execrable 
painter, had gone to Venezuela, where, after 
many years, he had made a fortune out of 
dried beef. He should talk Spanish as fluently 
as Luisa herself. 

T retraced the few steps I had taken and re- 
entered the Casino, whence I telephoned to 
Waterson at his hotel. His voice came through. 
He would be delighted to lunch with me and 
translate as much Spanish as [I liked. 

So Waterson, plump, bald, florid, and 
smiling, came and lunched and translated. I 
made up some kind of fairy-tale in explanation. 
A novelist friend, into whose hands the letters 
had come, desired to know whether they con- 
tained any form of romance. 


‘THERE was romance enough, if such can be 

called a crazy woman’s passion for a cold- 
hearted scoundrel. Often Waterson paused 
and took a gulp of whisky and soda and de- 
clared that the sensuous mush made him sick. 
The lady recognized no bounds of reticence. 
Tt was the history of as vulgar an amour as you 
please. The only concrete facts one could 
gather were that she lived in Buenos Aires, 
- that she had forsaken all other men for Ramon 
Garcia, that he was the father of her two 
children, and that without his inspiring 
presence she did not see how she could bring 
them up to adore him with her own passionate 
worship. Of the children being born in wed- 
lock, not a hint. All very much indeed to the 
contrary. There were naive references to 
financial help in the past, for it seemed that the 
lady had large possessions; then, eventually, 
vehement refusal to finance the faithless one 
any more. Her husband, it seemed, had taken 
vows of religion and entered a monastery 
before Ramon dawned on her horizon. He 
could not sue for divorce on religious grounds. 
Marriage was impossible. The miserable 
Luisa could only appeal to the chivalry of 
Ramon. She might as well “use question to 
the wolf,” thought I. 

Except that they threw a sidelight on 
Ramon’s general infamy, they gave me no help 
whatever. Amos might just as well have 
stolen his socks. The only clue they gave me 
was his possible motive for sailing for Buenos 
Aires. Which was a matter of infinitesimal 
importance. 

I dismissed Waterson with my blessing and a 
corona larga as a reward for valiant service, 
and sat down to survey the situation and 
tabulate the facts. 

Ramon Garcia and Nadia were legally man 
and wife. They had separated, as the phrase 


goes, at the church, or rather the registry door. | NEATWAY CO., 117-G West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Route =~ 
of Old French Explorers 





Luxurious hotels plying be- 
tween Montreal, Quebec, and 
Europe—these Canadian 
Pacific liners. You catch an 
Empress at Quebec, or a Mono- 
class Cabin Ship (comfort with 
economy) at Montreal. 


St. Lawrence Boulevard. Then, 
on the Empresses, only four 
days open Atlantic. You get 
your “sea legs” before you 
get to sea. 


The Empresses sail to Cher- 
bourg, Southampton and Ham- 
burg, the Monoclass liners 
to Liverpool, Southampton, 


There are many advantages 
in going this way: Old French 
Canada before you sail. Then Glasgow, Belfast, Cherbourg 
two days down sheltered and Antwerp. 
See any Canadian Pacific Steamship Agent. Offices everywhere. 
In New York at 44th and Madison. In Chicago at Straus Building, 
Jackson and Michigan 


It Spans the World 
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Closet Shoe Rack 
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room. Thousands in use in homes, 
hotels, clubs and apartment houses. 
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ace Dale Mills, 


Fits on Inside of 
Closet Door 


When the door is opened, your 
shoes are out in plain sight. 
Keeps shoes off the floor—safe 
from being stepped on. Does 
away with picking up shoes when 
sweeping. Takes up no_ extra 
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\ Dot. 185, 25 MadseonrAvt, 
New Youle 
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Get a Set Zovreby estota. ( 

For Each of Your Closet Doors { Cnty 144.¢ 1 27¢ poz : 
Sold by dealers or mailed postpaid: Black Enamel, Nickel 
or Bronze—set of three, $4.50; pair, $3; one, $1.50. 
Hand-painted Floral Designs on Black Enamel—set of Vawue tases ie wrwan ae Vers rureerewe 
three, $6; pair, $4; one, $2. Widths, 20 or 24 inches. 
West of Rockies and Canada, 10c per rack extra. Addrees 
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Dolly Madison Bed Spreads 
J ‘ 


OR the bedroom that whispers of intimate individuality there 


ee 


is no more subtle expression thai found in the decorative 


effects of Dolly Madison Bed, Spreads and ‘Crinkle Cloth. Only. : 


in Dolly Madison can you fthd the popular, crinkled solid-color | 


and iridescent effects as well as the dainty stripes. coe 
Dolly Madison Bed Spreads and Crinkle Cloth wash easily and 


require noironing, =~. . 


Always look for the Dolly Madison label, 


Write for free 


illustrated booklee GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mirs., Philadelphia 
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No spread is génuine without it. 


Send ascfor > 
Doll's Bedspread 
Posing and Puniture—— Erskine Danforth Corp. 
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A help to busy mothers and great joy to 
children. The three magazines give 240 
pages of good reading. John Martin's 
SOMETHING TO DO BOOK is a 
complete toy shop in itself. Send $2.00 
or pay postman on delivery. 


JOHN MARTIN, 34 W. 49th St., New York 
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What a wonderful storage 
place for blankets! 


This chest admirably solves your storage 
problems. The new Wayne Pakaway Chest 
is made of heavy, strong cedarized paper. 
Moth-proof and dust-proof. Top, sides and 
bottom are constructed of sturdy corru- 
gated board. Can be folded flat when not 
in use. It will last for years. 

Ask your dealer or write us to-day about 
Ww ee Pakaway Chests and Wayne Ward- 
robes, 


WAYNE PAPER GOODS COMPANY 
Fort Wayne Manufacturers Indiana 





The Coming of Amos 


He still retained the instruments of black- 
mail. The false pearls, the Lautier Fréres 
receipt, and her few compromising letters. 

He may have bombarded her with demands 
and threats for the past year. But of these she 
knew nothing, for nearly a year’s mail had she 
nonchalantly cast, secured by a heavy fire-dog, 
into the Seine. 

Ramon Garcia himself had disappeared from 
civilized ken. 

In the meanwhile, were it not for the villain’s 
mere encumbrance on the earth, I had every 
delicious reason to believe that she would 
marry me tomorrow. * 


ADIA found in Cannes many welcoming 
friends, among whom apparently the word 

had gone round that we had peculiar pleasure 
in each other’s society. So I saw much of her, 
now and then at restaurant dinners, but more 
often in private houses. Her gambling days, 
she avowed. were over, so the rooms in the 
Casino saw her no more. Sometimes I accom- 
panied her to the opera and, during the in- 
tervals, sat out with her in a corner of the vast 
hall, or aided her to play a childish game of 
boule. Sometimes she dined and spent the 
evening at the Villa. The days passed suavely 
in a kind of autumnal idyll. I made elderly 
love to her, to which she responded with young 
fragrance. It was an affair of laughter and 
tenderness, with here and there a touch of 
poignancy. The question of divorce was not 
overlooked. We consulted lawyers. The 
difficulty was that there was no husband or 
husband’s representative to put in an appear- 
ance. There would be no means of letting him 


| know that he was divorced. One attorney sug- 


gested with a smile that we could always bring 
forward a man of straw to impersonate 
Monsieur Garcia, and once the decree pro- 
nounced, the matter would be ended for ever. 
Apart, however, from the inherent non- - 
morality of the proceeding, I did not think it 
fair to a man of straw to allow him to proclaim _ 
himself, against his knowledge, a fugitive 
from, justice. 

“We will find a means,” the lawyer re- 
assured us. “The law of divorce in France is 
not so formal as all that.” 

March came to an end. Easter approached. 
Dorothea flashed from South Molton Street, 
which, as far as I could gather from her tale, 
was overwhelmed by meteorological and finan- 
cial depression. Another woman, supported by 
a chorus of duchesses, had opened another em- 
broidered bag shop at the other end of that 
exclusive thoroughfare, and the rival establish- 
ments were engaged in the non-lucrative pur- 
suit of cutting each other’s throats. Thank 
God, said Dorothea, her partner loved work 
and battle and the struggle for life! She, 
herself, was fed up. She craved the calm, of 
Cannes in order to map out a plan of campaign 
and to think of some line of novelty that would 
turn the interloper green. 

You may imagine that the arrival of a grown- 
up step-daughter in the house might have given 
a jar, no matter how momentary, to the course 
of theidyll. Notabit. The interested young 
woman went out of her way to enhance its 
charm and its grace. From polite acquain- 
tances they developed into fervent friends. 
God knows what they said in confidence or 
conspiracy, one with the other, but in Nadia’s 
presence I felt that we were enveloped in a new 
atmosphere, very sweet and tender and under- 
standing. 

“You know, darling,” Dorothea said to me 
one day when we were alone, “I didn’t much 
care for the Princess a year orso ago. You’ve 
got to know people. Besides, all those months 
of retreat and purification in the convent— 
she has told me all about it—must have had an 
enormous influence on her. I think she’s the 
most exquisite flower of a woman on the earth.” 

“And if I happened to be of the same opinion, 


| my dear,” said I, ‘“‘what would you say?” 


It was the first time that the natural delicacy 
of our mutual relation had allowed us to come 


to grips with things. I love Dorothea’s frank 
brown eyes. There is always a smile in 
them. : 

“T should say, my dear Daddums, that if I 
were you, I would take Nadia all over the 
civilized world until I could find a country in 
which she could get a divorce.” 

“Would it please you,” said I, “if—?” 

“Tt would give me all the happiness in the 
world.” 

ee A Tes 

Our eyes met. She read in mine the implied 
question. A flush mounted to her cheeks. 

“You are an artist,” she said. ‘You ought 
to make allowances for exaggeration.” She 
swung away for a moment and then returned. 
“What has it got to do with me? I’m only 
thinking of you and Nadia. Of course, mostly 
of you. It’s just damnable, isn’t it?” 

“Utterly,” said I. 

“Why don’t you run away with her and let 
society go and boil itself? She wouldn’t 
mind.” 

I laughed. What else could I do? In its 
far-reaching, cold immorality modern youth 
leaves the Renaissance chaste and innocent. 

I asked her for news of Claude Worthington. 
It was odd not to have his Dutroyen scuttering 
all over the place when she was in Cannes. 

“He thinks I’m in Scotland,” she answered 
calmly, ‘‘with the McCallums in Ross.” 

“The—?” I questioned, for the name was 
new to me. 

“The McCallums. He doesn’t know their 
address. Neither do I, for the matter of that. 
Anyhow, it’ll keep him quiet.” 

“On the contrary,” said I, “as bits of Ross 
are scattered all over Cromarty—or the other 
way about, I forget which—and as the folk 
you speak of exist only in your imagination, 
you'll keep him exceedingly busy.” 
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ENGLANDER 


Limes com art ~and night-time sleep 





Double-Da- Beds 


A BEAUTIFUL day bed which at night, 
is converted with one simple, automatic 
motion to a full size bed for sound, restful 
sleep. It is quality-built, all-metal, all-sani- 

tary. Equipped with sag- proof spring, 
excellent mattress and exquisite cretonne 
covering. Models in attractive wood finishes. 


Sold by Leading Furniture and Department Stores 
rite for name of nearest dealer 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
100-E West 32nd Street 


Factories : 


New York, N.Y. 


Brooklyn - Chicago - Boston 


FREE BOOKLET 
Write for illustrated 
booklet with helpful 
suggestions in home 
furnishing. 


In Canada: Dominion Bedstead Co., Montreal 
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“Tt’ll keep me quiet, at any rate,’ she 
laughed. 
From these and subsequent remarks I de- 


Jo — ee, 
SPRINGSIC “i 
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DOUBLE DA BEDS 
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Pee EEP AND REST FO! DAWAY BEDS 
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duced that the suit of my young nephew was Look fov this Tred> Mork 


not progressing. 


RESENTLY, into the midst of the idyll, 
dropped Amos and Bendyke Hamilton; 
this time not wholly unexpected, for I had 
heard of them doing the grand tour in Italy. 
This time, too, instead of the shambling, 
uncouth giant in the dreadful billycock hat who 
had entered my dining-room over a year ago, 
with his ancient Gladstone bag, there appeared 
a very trim, though no less brawny, gentleman, 
who wrung my hand and, in the politest way in 


the world, expressed his pleasure at seeing me | 
again. When I gently upbraided him for not | 


having given me notice of his coming so that I 
should have had his room swept and garnished, 
he begged me not to be in any way distressed. 


Bendyke and he had already engaged rooms at | 


the Beau Rivage. 

“You're looking exceedingly well,” said I. 
“Well?”? He grinned in his old pleasant way 
and threw up his chest and braced his arms. 

“T could knock down an ox with one hand and 

take him up and eat him with the other.” 

“Travel agrees with you,” said I. 

_ “There’s nothing like it. I was grateful to 
you before, uncle, for all your kindness, but 
T’m more grateful to you still for sending me off 
on this wild-goose chase. I’ve got some idea, 
which I hadn’t before, of the size of the world 
and the countless variety of ways in which 
different nations and different folks look at the 
same old thing.” 

“What same old thing?” I asked, amused. 

“Why, the same old principles of human 
life—food, sleep, love, marriage, self-protection, 
group” protection, law, order, the primitive 
essentials. Every section of society T’ve come 
across wants to be happy, just to enjoy these 

_elementary sanctions. And yet every section 
seems to get at them in the most roundabout 
ways. And it would be a very wise man who 
could say that one is right and another is 
wrong. If anybody had told me in War- 
raranga that the earth was chockful of interest, 
I shouldn’t have understood what they were 
talking about.” 
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Now you can get full size table covers, 
made of the same material that is so 
popular in luncheon sets. 


Meritas Linenette Table Covers, the 
leading linen substitute, are made with a 
specially prepared surface that renders 
the covers readily cleansible with a damp 
cloth; the surface is impervious to 
moisture. 


Ask your retailer to show you Meritas 
Linenette Table Covers and see the 
beautiful designs in blue and white. 
These covers are made so that they can 
be trimmed to fit square or round 
tables. Just the thing for Summer use. 
Saves your expensive linens—no launder- 
ing necessary. 
Be sure you get Meritas Linenette Table 
Covers, and you'll be sure of the highest 
quality. 
The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, New York 
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WAX Your Linoleum 
Your linoleum will last longer, look better and clean easier if you polish it 
occasionally with Johnson’s Paste or Liquid Wax. Johnson’s Wax helps 
preserve the life and resilience of linoleum—brings out the pattern and color 
—and protects linoleum from wear. It is endorsed by the leading manu- 
facturers of linoleum. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson’s Wax is the ideal finish for all your floors. It will make them beau- 
tiful—easy to care for—they won't be slippery—and will not hee!-print. And 
Wax is the most economical finish for floors—a | lb. (85c) can of Johnson’s 
Wax being sufficient for 300 sq. ft.—one coat. With waxed floors expensive 
refinishing is never necessary for worn spots can be easily re-waxed as they 
appear without going over the entire flosr. 


The Easy Way 


To wax floors and linoleum use 
a Johnson Weighted Polishing 
Brush. It spreadsthe wax even- 
ly—polishes the floor easily— 
and is an ideal floor duster. Price 
$3.50( West of Rockies—$4.00). 
Dealers everywhere are author- 


Three Forms 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax is 
conveniently put up in three 
forms—Use the Paste Wax for 
polishing all floors—wood, lino- 
leum, tile, etc. We recommend 
the Liquid Wax for polishing 
furniture, woodwork, linoleum, 
and automobiles. Johnson’s 
Powdered Waxwillimmediate- 
ly put any floor in perfect con- 
dition for dancing. 
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Johnson’sKleen Floor FREE 
with each brush they sell. 





Re - Boola on Home Beautifying 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home Beautifying o 
at any store displaying the sign shown at right. Or fill out and ez = 





tail this coupon, enclosing 10c to cover mailing cost. " ages | 
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si “The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
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The Coming of Amos 


“And now?” 

“Now?” He lit a cigarette extracted from a 
gold cigarette case—he who once found no com- 
fort but in pipes and reduced the mouth-end 
of a cigar to the horror of a sucked stick 
of asparagus. “Now?” He grinned again. 
“Now, I do understand. I’m beginning to be 
educated. I appreciate what education means, 
and, by Jove, I’m going on with it!” 

I could not but admire the honesty and sim- 
plicity of the man; he held me by the lumi- 
nous purpose in his blue eyes. During the year 
he had gone far, his spirit many thousands of 
leagues farther than his body. The native 
intelligence I had divined at our first meeting, 
then clogged with prejudice and working 
darkly, had developed in conditions of clear- 
ance and was in process of swift reaction to the 
multitudinous phenomena of existence. 

Outwardly, too, he had changed. He had 
almost lost his Australian twang, and his 
accent was that of the cultivated Englishman. 
His manners were softened. He seemed to be 
able, instinctively, to control the old ungainly 
movements of his huge frame. He had lost his 
bear’s shambling gait. He was brisk, free, and 
frank in his movements. As he lounged in 
a chair or stood, talking, he had all the ways of 
a simple gentleman. j 

Of course, Dorothea, Nadia, I myself, in our 
respectivesmall ways, had begun and carried to 
a certain point the development of Amos from 
the Warrarangan demi-savage to the outer sem- 
blance of civilized man. Any willing dullard 
we could so have trained. But here was an 
Amos beyond my ken, talking of abstract 
ideas, not in his former groping, half-articulate 
fashion, with the worried lines on his brow of a 
dog trying to express itself, but in easy, crisp 
English as devoid of confusion as of priggish- 
ness. How, I say, had the miracle been accom- 
plished? 

He answered my unspoken query. “Ben- 
dyke Hamilton’s the most wonderful man I’ve 
ever met,” he said suddenly. “He knows 
everything, from the way to treat foot-and- 
mouth disease to the hang of the Einstein 
theory. And he throws his knowledge at you 
broadcast, just as he throws his time and his 
physical powers and his courage and his 
ordinary experience. Why the deuce isn’t he 
prime minister somewhere?” 

Said I, guardedly, ‘““You’ve found your year 
with him useful, I hope?” 

He almost roared. ‘“‘Useful! He has been a 
kind of daily revelation to me. He has opened 
my eyes. He has made me read. He has 
crammed my thick old skull’—he rapped it 
with the knuckles of both hands—“with all 
sorts of things. Useful!’ He caught a quiet 
smile in my eyes, and then he grinned. “T 
don’t think he’s quite taught me yet to know, 
Uncle David, when people like you are pulling 
my leg.” : 

At this juncture Dorothea -burst into the 
studio with a conventional “May I come in?” 
and stood for a second amazed at the sight of 
the unexpected Amos, 

“Hallo! You? You’ve turned up at last?” 

He advanced, smiled, took her hand, and 
bent over it in a most courtly manner. eves 
Dorothea, I’ve turned up.” 

She stared at him, conscious of subtle 
change, and for the moment all she could say 
was, 


Oye 
AVI 


AFTER a while Bendyke Hamilton joined 

us—quiet, unassuming, capable. As I 
looked at him and thought of Amos’s in- 
genuous tribute, I smiled rather sadly. Thou- 
sands of his type have been building up the 
empire for the past hundred years, either at 






the outposts, ruling our wild territories, or con- — 
fined in the narrow limits of our great public _ 


schools, teaching others how to rule. Men of 
great attainment, lofty character, and infinite 
patience, they remain, to the wonder of the 


O UNITE dignity with in- 
Olea charm and com- 
fort has long been the desire 
of American women in the 
furnishing of their homes. 


In planning bed chambers, it 
has often been hard to secure 
furniture, whose lines were in 
accord withacherished scheme. 
At times, it has even been nec- 
essary to adapt the room toa 
suite which the market offered. 


This check on originality has 
been eliminated by the wide 
range of engaging styles and 
colorsin Simmons beds. There 
are designsin the modern spirit 
and others reflecting the finest 


SIMMONS 


‘Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 





French and English periods. 
Whatever your vision of that 
bedroom, you will find a Sim- 
mons bed to complete it. 


Simmons mattresses and 
springs, also, to insure you 
luxurious comfort forthe vital 
third of life that you spend in 
bed. In many types, at lead- 
ing dealers everywhere—all 
at the lowest prices they can 
be built of safe, new materials. 
The Purple Ladel/is the finest, 


most restful mattress made. 


Avoid substitutes. Look for 
the Simmons label before you 
accept a purchase. It is your 
sleep and health insurance. 


Lhe rich, soft rose of curtains and bed 
covers floods this interesting chamber 
with cheerful color. Materials may be 
linen taffeta, Burma or Alyth cloth, 
plain linen or gingham. Flounces of silk 
taffeta, Walls in two tones of cafe au lait. 
Note the high draping of the curtains. 
Rug is plum or heliotrope chenille or 
Wilton. French prints. Queen Anne mir- 
ror. Brass candlesticks and lamp. Beds, 
chifforette and table from a complete 
new suite of Simmons furniture, in pearl 
gray, blueand darker gray. Supplied also 
in ivory and finishes reproducing the 
beauty of walnut and mahogany. Beds 
are Design 1829. Fornine other inter- 
esting schemes of decoration, write for 
“Restful Bedrooms’ to The Simmons 
Company,1347 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, or to Simmons Limited, goo 
St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 





LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 
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A Mothers Respons 


le IS a mother’s responsibility to 
care for the welfare of all her 
family. She knows the many emer- 
gencies and common ills that arise, 
demanding instant attention. She 
knows also the danger of using un- 
certain medicinal products, or any- 
thing not approved by her physician. 

This responsibility is greater than 
you may imagine. For unless the 
products in your medicine cabinet 
are pure and correct in composition, 
they may be disappointing in results 
and even harmful. 


For generations, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons have carried the responsibility 
for the purity and reliability of the 
medicine cabinet requisites’ in many 
thousands of homes. Squibb Prod- 
ucts, since 1858, have been recognized 
by physicians, pharmacists and 








mothers alike as the highest standard 


of safety and reliability. , 


Their extreme purity makes them ° 


more efficacious and more pleasant to 


‘take than products less carefully pre- 


pared. Mothers know how important 
is this refinement in taste when giv- 
ing such products to small children. 
_ Nothing can be too good for your 
little ones. Guard their-health by de- 
manding Squibb Nursery Products 
in the original Squibb Packages. You 
then can be certain that the products 
you use are as pure and reliable as 
professional skill can make them. 


“SQUIBB 


The “‘Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the Honor and 
Integrity of its Maker 


ibility 






Squibb's Milk Sugar—Bor home modification 


. of milk. Carefully purified. Does not contain 


any cane sugar, butter-fat or casein. 

Squibb’s Milk of Mdgnesia—A superior cor- 
rective for acid mouth and stomach. Smooth 
and specially purified. : 


_ Squibb’s* Nursery Powder—For the Baby and 


every tender skin. Exquisitely soft and sooth- 
ing. Counteracts acid excretions. 

Squibb’s Zinc . Stearate—A fine, impalpable, 
moisture-shedding powder, wonderful for keep- 
ing tender skins protected from irritation. 
Squibb’s Castor Oil—Purified by special pro- 
cess. It isremarkably free from that nause- 
ating taste. 

Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil—A 
Norwegian oil; perfectly pure. 
rich in vitamin. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, 80 Beekman 
Street, New York, 
Manufacturing Chem- 
ists to the Medical and 
Dental Professions 
since. 1858. 





ENTER YOUR BABY IN SQUIBB’S HEALTHY BABY CONTEST. ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR DETAILS : 
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The Coming of Amos 


injudicious, in perpetual obscurity. What 
element of success is it that they lack? Why, 
cried Amos, should not Bendyke Hamilton be 
a prime minister? Why should not so and so, 
any old public schoolboy can cry, casting his 
mind back to some heroic humorist who 
taught him Latin prose and the philosophy of 
honor and all sorts of other things that he only 
half understood at the time—why should not 
so and so have emerged resplendent as a great 
national figure? The answer is that the type 
lacks ambition in the nobler sense, and in its 
coarser and blatant sense holds it in sensitive 
scorn. Their conscience’s approval of the day’s 
work perfectly accomplished is the only re- 
ward they crave. 

There sat Bendyke Hamilton—lean, fine- 
featured, yet ruggedly lined, the tones of his 
bronzed face melting into the brown of his 
close-cropped hair, the black patch on his one 
missing eye, the other alive with purpose and 
authority. Wanting a little speech with him 
alone, I had unceremo iiously sent Amos and 
Dorothea out to take the air. I thanked him 
warmly for what he had done for Amos. In 
his English way, he repudiated claims on my 
gratitude. 

“Anybody can fill up a sponge, provided he 
has water enough. The only difficulty is the 
water supply, especially when the sponge is the 
size of Amos.” 

Ilaughed. “To begin with, it’s something to 
be able to diagnose receptive powers. I don’t 
think I did, myself, and I’m quite sure his 
other uncle, the Bishop of Bradbury, didn’t.” 

“You’ve got to live with a shy man before 
you know him,” said Hamilton. “After that 
it’s casy. It’s I, Mr. Fontenay, who am 
grateful to you for giving me the job—one of 
the most interesting Vve ever had. All the 
time it has been like a psychological process 
revealed on the cinema. Amos is a great chap.” 

Than that the type of Bendyke Hamilton 
could pronounce no higher encomium. 

“And the unspeakable Garcia,” I asked, 
“what of him’ I understood you lost track of 
him in New York.” 


HAMILTON rubbed the mouthpiece of his 
pipe over the eyebrow of his seeing eye and 
looked at me quizzically. ‘May I plead guilty 
to a pious fraud? I think the end has justified 
the means. If you will call to mind my peri- 
odical reports, you will see that they were all] 
to do with Amos and nothing with Ramon 
Garcia.” 
I reflected. He was right. All the news of 
the hunting of Garcia had come from Amos, 
“We never got on to the track of the beggar,” 
said Bendyke Hamilton. “I presented our 
letter of introduction to the head of the Bue- 
nos Aires police and explained our business. 
He was immensely civil. He knew all the mis- 
deeds which Ramon Garcia had committed 
since his tender infancy. The police force of 
the Argentine Republic was at our entire dis- 
posal. As soon as he had any news of the man, 
he would let us know. He bowed us out most 


‘politely. Amos, to whom I had interpreted, 


was tremendously bucked. We stayed a long 
time in Buenos Aires, and I saw comprehension 
of the world and its works beginning to dawn 
in Amos. Meanwhile no news of Garcia. I 


. went, by myself, to the police, having my sus- 


picions. The official upbraided me for my per- 
tinacity, while praising my Spanish. Had I not 
lived long enough among them to appreciate 
mere courtesy? How could they entrust police 
secrets toan amateur? I absent-mindedly took 
out of a waistcoat pocket a crumpled thousand 
peso note and smoothed it on my knee. He 
looked at it hungrily. Ismiled. ‘Senior,’ said 
he, ‘I am an honest man.’ From the other 


“waistcoat pocket I drew out another. I 


thought I might legitimately charge them up 
to expenses.” 

“Why, of course,” said I. 

“The poor chap nearly cried. With a sob 
in his voice he repeated that he was an honest 
man. If he could be of service to me, his soul 











Are you proud to have guests 


go into your bathroom? 


R DO you wish, perhaps, that the bathroom 
was a little more up-to-date? It is a fact that 
this room is the showroom of your home. 


Improve the appearance of your bathroom. The important 
place to start is with the toilet seat. Old style wooden, painted 
or sprayed seats absorb moisture, hold odors, and in time 
crack and splinter. They become a detriment to the whole 
home—they are unhealthy.’ ; 


A new beauty and safety 


THINK of a seat that is white, permanently white, and which 
cannot become contaminated! That is the Church Seat. Its 
ivory white sheathing (not a paint or an enamel) will not 
absorb moisture, retain dirt or odors. It is as easily cleaned as 
porcelain. And it lasts a lifetime. What a difference such a 
seat would make in your bathroom! 


Fits any bowl—simple and 
easy to puton 
No TROUBLE at all to attach a Church Seat. 


On 


; TEED You can remove the old one and put on a pere 
guARANTE manently white Church Seat yourself with an 
; ordinary pair of pliers—or your plumber will be 

(Kt glad to make the installation at small expense. 


: : Whether you rent a house, apartment, or 
coset SEAT own your own home, the toilet seat should be 
your personal property just like the other 

bathroom fixtures you own. ANY PLUMBER CAN 


—— SUPPLY You. Church Seats are on display at 
all plumbing jobbers’ showrooms. That you 

Ready to take may see for yourself just what this seat really 
otictc is, mail the coupon. Do this now. 


handy carton C. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO. 


121 Orange Street Holyoke, Mass. 
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C. F. CHURCH MBG. CO., 121 Orange St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Send me a sample showing the ivory white sheathing of the Church Sani-White 
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Wm. Campbell 
The Original 
Fireless Cooker 
Man 


Made in 
one, two 
and three 
Oven Sizes 


An Electric 


Fireless Cooker Economical in 


broiling, frying, boiling and toasting facility. 





What It Will Do 















Roasts all kinds of 
meats, fowls and fish; a 
5-pound roast uses elec- 
tricity about 20 to 25 
minutes. 

Cooks all vegetables— 
Fight medium sized po- 
tatoes require electricity 
about 8 to 12 minutes. 

Does all baking —A 
pan of biscuits, a cake, 
beans, use electricity 12 
to 15 minutes. 

A boiled ham _ uses 
electricity 30 to 35 min- 
utes. Cooks a_ boiled 
dinner complete — using 
electricity about 40 min- 
utes. 

Boils — Fries — Toasts 
Stews—Makes Coffee, 
Boils Tea Kettle. 


















































Broils Steaks and 
Chops to Perfection 





Fuel 
Use 


ERE is an easy, cheap method to prepare the family meals. With the same electric current that 
H lights your home you can do all your cooking at one-fourth to one-half the cost of the full cooking a 
time. It is a new, simple, practical invention that gives you every cooking, baking, roasting, 


Cooks with electricity, but has the advantage of fireless 


cooker construction and its cost is less than a good oil stove, 


Better Meals—Less Cost 
Use Electricity, 14 to 144 Cooking Time 


You prepare the entire family meals with less effort 
and less cost. High priced cuts of meat can be discarded 





for lower priced cuts and inexpensive food made equally 
appetizing, more nutritious and healthful. No _ ‘‘pot- 
watching.”’ No worrying about burning. Broils Steaks 


and Chops to perfection. 


Not a penny additional ex- 


No Special Wiring pense for wiring and fixtures. 


Attaches to_any electric socket, the same as electric iron 


or toaster. You prepare the food for cooking, the same as 
you have always prepared it. Put it in the cooker, turn 
on the switeh, and leave it. No clocks to set. No dials 


No thermometers to watch. No radiators or 
dises to heat. You use electricity only to bring the food 
to the cooking point. It, then, automatically shuts itself 
off. The heat you pay for is used for only one-fourth to 
one-third of the cooking time. Guaranteed Wear-Ever 
aluminum utensils furnished with it. It is aluminum 
lined throughout—won’t rust or corrode. 


to regulate. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 896, Alliance, Ohio 


Get My Special Offer 
30 Days’ Trial—Direct Factory Price 


Right now I am making a great introductory special 
direct factory offer and easy terms to 5,000 housewives. 
Try the AUTOMATIC RAPID ELECTRIC at my risk for 
thirty days. in your own kitchen. Use it to prepare every 
meal—if you and your family can- 
not honestly say that you are satis- 
fled, that you have ever had more 
delicious, better-cooked meals, send 
it right back and your money will 
be instantly refunded. 


FRE E — Home Science Book 


Guide to easier, cheaper, better 
cooking. Gives complete directions 
and recipes—all details of con- 
struction—special factory price— 
easy terms, fullinformation of great 
money saving, introductory offer. 
Write now. 





FREE MENU INDEX 


A new. device shows in- 
stantly what to serve with 
various meats to give 
proper balanced rations 
- . 4 as determined by Home 
Canadian Addr esse Economic experts. Sent 
Georgetown, Ontario FREE, 





things hard to clean in the 
kitchen, and throughout the 
house. Grease, rust and grime 


quickly yield to Sapolio. 


EFFECTIVE — ECONOMICAL 
Tf your d2aler cannot supply you, send 10c for full size cake. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 


439 WEST ST. 
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The Coming of Amos 


would be at my disposition, but—and it then 
dawned on me that the honest man had no 
more knowledge of Ramon Garcia than of the 
Man in the Moon. I put the notes back in my 


pocket. But I tried to get home a hit with 
Scotland Yard. They had cabled about 
Garcia. I gave him the approximate date. 


He sent for a myrmidon, and they looked up 
files. The only cable they had received related 
to one Ramon Garcia, alias Antonio Perez. 
‘That’s the man,’ I cried. ‘He was known by 
the first name in London.’ ” 

“And by the second in Brazil,” said I, 
remembering Nadia’s story. 

“Anyhow,” Bendyke Hamilton continued, 
“the police assured me that he had not landed 
in the Argentine. When he did land, they 
would not fail to let me know. Sincerity rang 
in every sorrowing tone of the honest man’s 
voice.” He laughed. ; 

“But where does the pious fraud come in?” 
I asked. 

“Pm afraid I invented a kind of drag-hunt. 
It kept Amos going for months, right away 
from Buenos Aires to the Canadian Pacific 
border. When we got to New York I thought 
it best to lose the scent. In the meanwhile he 
had got bitten with the love of travel for its 
own sake. You'll remember you told me that 
the chase was only a pretext. Still, I must 
make my apologies.” 

I accepted them readily and laughed over 
certain of his reminiscences, for Amos had not 
been an easy man to fool, especially at last, 
when he had picked up enough Spanish to 
carry on with. 


PRESENTLY Dorothea and Amos returned 
from their stroll. We had tea. Amos talked 
of the wonders of far countries. Eventually 
I asked him what he proposed to do in 
Cannes. : 

“I don’t propose to do anything, Uncle 
David. Unless you can tell me what there is 
to be done—or unless you think I ought to 
carry out mother’s instructions and stay with 
you.’ ‘ 

I was unable to suggest any possible form of 
useful activity, and I reasoned that as long as 
he kept in respectful touch with me he would 
be spiritually obedient to his mother’s wishes. 
In the meanwhile what were his plans? 

“We're starting homeward tomorrow. I 
only looked in here to report.” 

Here I must mention that they had run 
across Claude Worthington in Rome, who with 
his alien Dutroyens was waging fierce war 
against Italas and Fiats, and gaining not 
inconsiderable victories in spite of the ad- 
verse exchange, To sell a small touring car to 
Amos, wearied of the confinement of trains and 
boats, had been an easy matter. In this car 
had the pair arrived in Cannes, and in it they 
proposed to start for Paris on the morrow. 

I deplored the shortness of his stay, but 
commended his desire not to linger in this land 
of idleness. 

“Tt’s the best thing you can do, my boy,” 
said I with (according to Dorothea) the 
detestable superiority of middle age. “Go to 
London and mix in society.” 

“I rather want to see what things are like in 
the East End,” said Amos. . 

“But don’t neglect the West,” I counseled. 
“Things are quite as funny and as worth 
studying as in the East. Don’t forget that a 
well-bred baronet is as much God’s creature as 
a hearty drunkard on the Ratcliffe Highway. 
If you want raw material, go down again to 
Bradbury and study social conditions there in 
the light of new knowledge.” 

“I’m going,” said Amos. “Besides, I’d like 
old Bendyke, before he cuts himself adrift from 
me, to know Uncle Tom. They’d get on well 
together.” He turned to me confidentially. 
“Td like to hear them arguing, you know. 
They’d go hammer and tongs at each other, 
and I reckon I’d learn a lot. You see,” he went 
on after a stride to the tea table, whence he 
returned with a mighty wedge of sticky cake, 


=e 


“there’s something darned wrong with the 
world, and I don’t know what it is, and nobody 
and no book seem to be able to tell me. It 
strikes me I’ve got to find it out for myself. 
It ought to be such a jolly old world—” 

“Why?” I interrupted. 

“Well—the sun and the flowers and the 

_ kindly fruits of the earth, and art and music and 
poetry and human beings, whom I’ve generally 
found inclined to do good rather than harm— 
I don’t see what cause there should be for 
misery and suffering and hatred and war and 
murder and starvation. I want to get to the 
bottom of it.” 

*‘Millions of men have spent their lives in 
trying the same thing. You'll have to be 
quick if you’re going back to Warraranga in 
three and a half years.” 

Still holding the wedge of cake, he shook his 
great head. “I’m not going back to War- 
raranga,” said he. ‘Perhaps a visit, to arrange 
affairs—Bendyke has helped me to see where I 
stand—but to live therePp—No!” 

He grinned and attacked the wedge of 
cake. Travel had not developed his mind at 
the expense of his lusty appetite. While he 
was thus engaged I remembered one of Bendyke 
Hamilton’s letters in which this decision had 
been recorded. When he had finished he 
asked me cheerfully, 

“Do you know the London School of 
Economics?” 

“Pve heard of it,” said I, “but I can’t pro- 
fess to say that I know it.” 

I had heard of, and had equally dim ideas 
concerning, the Eleusinian mysteries. 

“Tm going to study there,” said Amos. 
“Bendyke says it’ll give me a foundation to 
build up on.” 

Lapproved sagely. ‘‘To carry on the image, 
what kind of edifice do you propose to erect?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “The important 
thing now is to get the beginning solid.” 

- Dorothea, who had been talking gaily with 

Hamilton, burst in, 

“You must be in a frenzy of excitement 
over it, Amos.” 
_ He turned to her in his big, gentle way. 

“Over what?” 

“The London School of Economics. I envy 
you. It must be quivering with human 
emotion.” 


HE UPREARED his great bulk and crossed | 


to her chair and looked down on her. 

“Why should you laugh at me, Dorothea?” 

She leaned back, her cheeks flushed. ‘“Be- 
cause you’re so stupendously solemn. Like the 
_ young school-teacher who has just discovered 
Karl Marx and Ruskin and Henry George. 
Isn’t he ever flippant, Mr. Hamilton?” 

mos swerved aside after the way of a 
wounded animal. It was monstrously pathetic. 
Dorothea leaped up and caught him by his 
arm. 

“Oh, Amos, I’m so sorry, I didn’t mean to 
hurt you.” 

“But you did,” he said simply, smiling into 
her eyes. ‘Uncle David only wanted to know 
what my plans were, and I told him. I must 
get some education before I’m of use to any- 
body. You were the first to begin to teach me 
things.” 

“Tm a beast,” said Dorothea. 
me.” 

“That’s easily done,” said he, and took her 
shoulders in his hands and shook her with 
reassuring tenderness. “You see, I can’t get 
away. yet from my early training when the idle 
jest, as they called it, was regarded as a sin and 
a praying matter. We were-darned serious in 
Warraranga.” 

“Thank goodness, you’re not going back!” 
said Dorothea, recovering herself. 

“Perhaps that’s one of the reasons,” said he. 
“Yd rather like to learn how to laugh. It must 
be a great help in life to see it humorously.” 

“But I’ve seen you laugh,” Dorothea de- 
clared contritely. 

“Oh, yes. When a man sits down on a tin- 
tack, I can scream. But—wait. Yes!” He 
held up both arms to command silence, and an 


“Forgive 








mal, gloomy kitchen — simply’ 
because they fear that modern tile 


AL SMALL expense and with little muss, 
dirt or delay, any good carpenter can quickly 
cover kitchen wainscoting with durable Upson 
Fibre-Tile— upper walls and ceilings with de- 
pendable Upson Board. : 


Enamel the Upson Fibre-Tile snow-white, 
paint the Upson Board in harmonious, wash- 
able tints, and you have an interior of enduring 
charm. 


In new homes or old, Upson Board and Upson 
Fibre-Tile build walls and ceilings of lasting 
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KEROSENE 


* 
“HOLYOKE” 
HOT WATER HEATER 


DISH WASHING is notrouble withthe 
“HOLYOKE” Heater to furnish plenty of hot 


water whenever wanted. The “HOLYOKE” 
burns ordinary lamp oil, is easy and inexpensive 
to operate, and may be installed anywhere. Sup- 
plies bath-room, kitchen and laundry. 


MANY USES 


FOR winter or summer cottages, clubs, suburban 
homes, dairies, laundries, barber shops, beauty palors, 
etc., tne low cost “‘HOLYOKE"” Heater is invaluable. 


WRITE for Free Descriptive Booklet No. 10 on Hat 
Water inthe Home, giving name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 











ou, too, can have bri 
and cheerful kitchen walls 


Send six cents in stamps for new booklet, “The Snow-White 
Lining,” showing beautiful specimen installations of Upson Fibre- 
Tile in bathrooms and kitchens, and for portfolio of Upsonized 
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Upson Fibre-Tile and Upson 
ly build a cheerful, 
d i¢ interior like that shown 
below —and at about 1/10th the 
“cost of cerams tile. 
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beauty. And when properly applied with pat- 
ented Upson Self-Clinching Fasteners, Upson 
Board and Upson Fibre-Tile make the one 
wallboard surface that shows no disfiguring 
nail-marks. 


But do not confuse genuine blue-center Upson 

Fibre-Tile or Upson Board with spongy imita- 

tions or brittle plaster substitutes. Upson prod- 

ucts are simply refined lumber — with a record 

of less than one complaint to every 5,000,000 
eet. 
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Cleaning Cloths are 
exactly what the name implies 


None Better! 
E Just these two words—none better—tell ; 

the complete story of Ritz Kitchen 
and Cleaning Cloths 


You may prepare the most delicious cake, the 
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tastiest of salads, but always—and always— rn 
the ever-handy dish cloth must come to assist 


a 


} you in cleaning up afterwards. And what ag 
S pleasant task it is, too, if you use a Ritz [x 
), dish cloth, sponge-like and sanitary, that easily 
i absorbs water and wrings out nearly dry. 
Many women like them just for that, but 
you will find that they last longer, look 
neater and are pleasanter to use. 
For your spring cleaning be sure you | 
secure Ritz chamois dust cloths, & 
bath tub cloths, scrub cloths, sil- 5 
ver cloths, etc. They've been @ 
the standard for 32 years A) 
and are obtainable at 
better linen, @ 
& furnishing _and 
notion depart- 
ments or stores 
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“First under the Shower”’ 


And at the breakfast table, he told the folks something 
like this: 


“Dad hasn’t anything on me now. I take a shower 
’t anything 
every morning, too.” : 
“That’s fine,” comments Dad, “Keep it up.” 


“Surely will. Doesn’t it make you feel fine? Dad,do you know, I never 
thought I would like a bath so much that 1 would take one every day.” 


And so the good habit of an every morning shower is formed. 


You'll find, too,that the shower gives you a new feeling. You are in- 
vigorated and stimulated as well, fora shower is really morethana bath, 


Showers can be installed in any bathroom. There are many types. 
Your plumber knows them all. He also has a SPEAKMAN Shower 
catalog and other SPEAKMAN Shower literature. 


There is one booklet in particular that you should 


have. Its titleis ““Once-Used Water.”’ In writing 
for it, will you please mention your plumber’s name? 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY Wilmington, Delaware 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


THE MODERN BATH ROOM HAS A SHOWER. 


How many valuable electrical appliances eyo 
aps your iron. -are out of service because the 
cord is worn to the point of causing a dangerous 
short circuit? Beaver complete Cord Sets have 
plugs that fit all standard heating appliances. 
Completely assembled neatly cartoned. Don't 
bother to wait for repairs obtain Beaver Cord 
Sets from any progressive electrical dealer. 


Cat. No. K-2 The Gripall Switch Plug Cord Set, 
asillustrated, is especially recommended forirons, 
but a type for every appliance. All are under- 
writers’ approved. If your dealer cannot supply 
you send us his name and $2.25 and we will 
ship your Beaver Cord Set to you and catalog of 
Beaver Accessories to home electrical appliances. 


BEAVER MACHINE & TOOL €O., Inc, 625 N. Third St., Newark, N. J. 
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The Coming of Amos 


expression of delight overspread his broad and 
rugged features. “I see what was at the back 
of your mind. The idea of me going to a 
school of economics—it was like a bear using 
a powder-puff!” 

He slapped his thighs and roared with 
laughter, in which, laughter being notoriously 
contagious, we all joined. Talk flowed in 
easier channels. When the two men rose to de- 
part, I bade them return to dinner. 

“Well,” said I to Dorothea when we were 
alone, ‘‘what do you think of Amos?” 

“Tf you want me to be epigrammatic, I 
can’t,” said Dorothea. “I fmd him tremen- 
dously brushed up both inside and out.” 

“Tt’s curious,” said I, ‘that he made no 
allusion to the Princess.” 

“Tt isn’t really,” she replied. ‘From you he 
had nothing more to find out.” 

Her statement being obscure, I demanded an 
explanation. 

“Tt was the first thing he asked me for as 
soon as we got outside—news of Nadia. Ap- 
parently he has been writing her hundreds of 
letters, and of course got no repfy. He’s still 
crazy about her. Oh, I had a very pleasant 
walk, I assure you. I don’t mind, ot course. 
But I should have been better pleased if he had 
fallen in love with a beady-eyed lady in 
Uruguay. There would have been some sense 
in it. He would have half forgotten all about 
her by this time. But Nadia’sa sort of maudlin 
obsession. It’s so grotesque.” 

It was. Had I not suffered, or father had not 
my vanity suffered, from the grotesqueness of 
it? His silence had led me to hope that the 
ardor of the chase of Ramon Garcia haying 
cooled, so had his calf passion for the Princess. 
I frowned and bit my lip and muttered mild 
anathema on Amos, more in testiness than in 
anger. 

“But still, my dear, I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t have mentioned her to me.” 

“T told him that we knew nothing at all 
about her. Just as he had written, so had we 
all. She had simply disappeared from human 
ene, 

She turned on me an honest face of which 
every feature shone with conscious virtue. [ 
gasped. Such splendor of mendacity, com- 
bined with such reckless disregard of discovery, 
is granted only to the most gifted of mere 
men, 

I expostulated. Amos would be bound to 
meet her. Why, she might be running in to- 
night, it being her charming custom to come 
and take us unawares. 

“You’ve forgotten,” replied Dorothea with 
a kind of withering but, anyhow, disrespectful 
tone in her voice, ‘‘that she’s staying for two or 
three days with Mrs. Blennerhasset at Cape 
Ferrat.” 

“That’s true,”’ said I. 

‘And you don’t realize that Amos and his 
friend are leaving Cannes in the car tomorrow 
morning.” 

“That,” said I, “is a mental fixture.” 


$s ELL,” she shrugged, “why are youin such 

a state of worry? He’ll go happily, first to 
Paris to carry on his education, and then to 
London and start his career. Men may have 
a sentimental love for women’s shadows, but 
when there’s not a trace of a shadow left, they 
sort of get over it. At least—” 

“At least that’s your experience, my dear?” 

She flounced away, saying that I was hateful, 
but returned when I put serious propositions 
before her. i ; 

“But suppose Amos comes back to Cannes?” 

“He’s never coming back. What should he 
come back for? Your beautiful eyes, Dad- 
dums? Mine? He can see mine any day in 
South Molton Street. If he wanted to fool 
about the Riviera, why doesn’t he do it now 
instead of limiting his stay to a few hours?” 

I admitted the logic of her reasoning. 
“But,” I added, “there’s always the possibility 
of Nadia and myself marrying—the prospects 
of the divorce are growing rosier and rosier 


every day. When the wedding is announced, 
what will Amos say to you, and what will you 
have to say to Amos?” 

She bade me not worry. She could look 
after herself. 

“T don’t think you’ve been at all kind, 
Daddums. Instead of being grateful to me, 
you're sitting on a silly pinnacle of abstract 
morality. Suppose Amos knew that Nadia w as 
on the coast, do you think he’d rush away? 
No. He’dstay and make himself a nuisance to 
everybody. I have spoken.” 

She blew me an ironical kiss and bounced 
victorious out of the room. 


HE young men returned to dinner. Nothing 
very much happened. JI noticed that 
Dorothea devoted herself ostentatiously to 
Bendyke Hamilton, who took obvious pleasure 
in her society. Most men did. She had wit and 
knowledge of the w orld, and in her honest 
brown and high-colored way was by no means 
unpleasing to “look upon. As it was a warm 
and windless night, she took him out on to the 
drawing-room terrace to see the effect of the 
full moon over the sea and the Esterel. 

Amos, enjoying a cigar after the fashion of 
trained Christians, said with a grin, 

“It would be very jolly if those two—” 

I could have thrown boots or fire-irons or 
anything handy at his head, but there was only 
a futile paper-knife on the table within reach. 
Why on earth couldn’t the young idiot see that 
Dorothea, in love with him and ready to marry 
him, would have devoted her life to him, and 
guided him in all his ambitions, and ev entually 
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I replied drily. If Hamilton had wished, he | f 

could have found a wife long before this. But H 
an honorable gentleman without a bean in the % E . 

world doesn’t go about asking comfortably-off / \ 5 
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just a question of money.” He reflected for a 
moment. Then he added ingenuously: ‘The 
simple, common-sense things are those that 
can’t be done. Id willingly share half my 
money with Bendyke—he’s the only brother 
Ive ever had—and then he could marry 
Dorothea, who’s the only sister I’ve ever had. 
But he’d think me soft-headed or half-witted if ‘ = = 
I proposed it, and if he did accept, the world 
being what it is, I shouldn’t have the same 
respect for him. It’s beastly. Everything’s 
upside down, isn’t it?” 

As I had my private reasons for not wishing 
to discuss love and marriage with Amos, I went 
off on a side issue and asked him what were 
Bendyke Hamilton’s immediate plans, now 
that he had fulfilled his mission. Amos, in his | 
reference to the Bradbury visit, had hinted at 
their approaching separation. He passed his 
hand ruefully through his hair and wrinkled : 
his brows. : A garment made particularly for the 
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HE lighting equipment of your 
home is a part—and a very im- 
portant part— of the interior decora- 
tions. 














You have no idea what a wonderful 
improvement can be made in the 
appearance of a room merely by 
replacing the old chandelier and Boer 
brackets with some of the exquisite 
modern designs now available at 
moderate prices. 











Our brochure, ‘‘Distinctive Designs 
for Home Lighting,”’ will be of interest 
to you whether you are planning a 
new house or merely modernizing one 
or two rooms of the old home. 









Your name and address on a post- “si 
card will bring you a copy of this ye 
helpful booklet by return mail. 
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crying for trained executives. Shortage acute. 
Lewis Studente’ Employment Bureau receiving 
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Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 
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Each 15-cent package of “Diamond 
Dyes” contains directions so simple any 
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faded thing new, even if she has never 
dyed before. . Drugstores sell all colors. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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The Coming of Amos 


e 
out. He knew whither he was going. His 
bent brows and quiet manner were easy to 
read. 

Frangois brought in the tray of drinks. I 
waved a hand, mechanically hospitable. Amos 
rose and, to my astonishment, helped himself 
to a mild brandy and soda. Then I remem- 
bered that he had drunk light wine at lunch 
and dinner. But still I cried, with a laugh, 

“Hallo—what about the ‘wicked stuff,’ as 
you used to call it?” ee 

He winked as he drank to me. “I said 
something today about getting a sense of 
values. I hate intolerance.” 

I agreed with him, and we discussed the 
matter in pleasant fashion. Then I brought 
him back to the East African suggestion. 

“Yes, Pye mapped out my life differently,” 
he repeated. ‘Trees and wild beasts won’t 
teach me what I want to learn. And then in 
East Africa I’m not going to find that inferna 
villain, Ramon Garcia.” ; 

It was the first time he had mentioned 
the man’s name, and I saw his great fists 
clench. 

“We lost him, as I told you, in New York. 
But, by God! if I have to wait twenty years, 
T’ll get him somehow. He hasn’t any right to 
live—” the angry veins stood out on his brow— 
“he’s a cumberer of the earth.” 

“Tm glad to see,” said I, “that your hatred 
of intolerance isn’t absolute.” 

“There are just a few absolute things in life, 
Uncle David. The love of God and the hatred 
of the devil and all his works. —To me, Ramon 
Garcia’s the devil.”’ He paused, then fetched 
a deep breath. “TI really did think I should 
come across him in Buenos Aires.” 

“T fancy,” said I, “thet if you went to Buenos 
Aires you’d stand a good chance of finding 
him now.” 

“Why?” 

“Do you remember the packet of letters you 
stole? Signed ‘Luisa’? I’ve had them trans- 
lated. Here’s a lady, mother of his two 
illegitimate children, with apparently lots of 
money, who was in the habit of supplying his 
needs. It’s obvious that, when he got broke, 
he should return to her.” 


IN HOT excitement he demanded her name 

and address. as though he would start for the 
Argentine on the morrow. But, alas! I only 
had the lady’s Christian name. Amos sank in’ 
his chair, depressed. Presently he brightened. 

“That kind of shark always comes back to 
Europe. That’s where the mugs are. At any 
rate, Bendyke says so.” . 

“What do I say?” cried Hamilton, enteri 
with Dorothea by the French window. 

Amos repeated the statement. Hamilton 
smiled. 

“There are three reservations of them. From 
Hyde Park corner to the Strand; from the 
Arc de Triomphe to the Café de la Paix, and 
from Cannes to Mentone.” 

‘“‘And that’s where we’ll get Ramon Garcia,” 
Amos declared. ‘First, we’re going to Paris. 
Bendyke tells me there’s lots to learn there. 
Museums and things. Perhaps we may run 
into him in a picture gallery, as in London. 
We'll stay about a fortnight.” 

When this conversational theme petered out, 
I said to Bendyke Hamilton, = 

“Amos tells me that you’re thinking about 
going big-game shooting in East Africa.” 

“And I’ve been telling him,” cried Dorothea, 
“that Amos needs him for at least another six 
months.” 

Amos jumped up, delighted. “Have you 
really, Cousin Dorothea? That’s what I’ve 
been trying to get into his head all the way up 
from Rome.” 

“I should like,” I remarked blandly, “to 
hear Mr. Hamilton’s ideas.” f 

His brown hand plucked at his little mus- 
tache, and I swear that his one eye flashed for 
an instant toward Dorothea before he replied, 

“Tm not really very keen on East Africa,” 

(To be concluded) ie 
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Grow Your Own Flowers 
(Continued from page 54) 


them to the immediate and all-embracing gaze 
of the casual passer-by. 

Flowers do not compose well in beds, except 
perhaps roses. They invariably look stiff and 
uncomfortable, the necessity for the limitation 
and uniformity of height seeming to spoil all 
their natural charm. This, of course, does not 
apply to formal beds that are part of an archi- 
tectural plan. In the hidden places, therefore, 
of your surburban lot or country place, or along 
the driveway if you have one, choose a place | 
for your border, for I should begin with a border, | 
allowing the garden—if you can have one—to | 
develop later when you will have some ideas of | 
your own. 

If you are beginning in the spring, you will | 
have a. double task to perform. You must fill | 
your border with annuals in order to have color | 
the first year, and meanwhile you must be | 
raising your perennials from seeds, unless you | 
are rich enough and foolish enough to buy them 
all ready grown, and lose all the fun of produc- 
ing twenty-five dollars’ worth of plants from 
every twenty-five-cent packet of seed, to put 
it on its most material basis. 

If your border is at the edge of the lot, it is | 
well to have the inner edge irregular; if it is at 
the side of walk or drive, it should be straight 
on both edges. Prepare the soil by digging 
down two feet—and putting the soil in a heap 
at one side—for a width of from four to six 
feet, depending upon the length; six is the most 
satisfactory width and is not too wide if your 
border is fifty feet or more in length. Take 
out all the large stones and mix twelve inches 
of top-soil with enough well-rotted manure to 
fill the opening again a little above its former 
level, as it will settle. This should have been | 
done in the preceding fall, but it will sustain the 
annuals fairly well if done in the spring. Then 
sow in the border the seeds of those flowers that 
do not transplant well, while you start all the | 
rest in the seed-bed, unless you have cold 
frames or have started them in boxes in the 
house. 


The Annual Border 


Remembering that you are a beginner with- 
out any ideas or predilections of your own— 
although these will develop with marvelous 
rapidity—I shall suggest just how to arrange 
the first annual border and the first border of 
perennials. After that you will want no one’s 
advice, but will be giving it yourself to every 

' one who will listen. I may as well admit at | 
once that you will find no red and no purple in 
the list that I shall give. Iam sure that these 
colors can be used successfully even in small 
gardens, but I do not like their vibrations, and | 
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I know that it requires more skill than I} | 
possess to combine them successfully with the | : 


blues and yellows that I like in profusion. 


Early in April, after the soil of your border | | , 
_.is prepared, stretch your line and with the | ——5 


point of your hoe draw a very shallow trench, 
six inches from the grass at the front. In this | 
trench drop one or two seeds of sweet alyssum | 
“every six inches. This is a white border plant | 
which will begin to bloom in June, and if kept 
well weeded will go on blooming until frost. 
One foot behind this, draw another trench only 
a quarter of an inch deep and put in the seeds 
of mixed eschscholzia (California poppy). After 
your bulbs are in, the following season, we 
shall have a further use for this, but at present 
it is simply for early and profuse bloom. Break 
the stiffness of the line by scattering a few of the 
eschscholzia seeds fartherin, in the border, in four 
or five places. For a distance of ten or twelve 
feet in several places, the number depending 
upon the length of your border, plant at the 
same time toward the back the seeds of hybrid 
poppies, double and fringed. Annual poppies 
are not supposed to be transplantable, so if 
two or three seeds come up together, while a 
bare space is left near by, it is difficult to spread | 
them out as you do with other flowers—the | 
alyssum, for instance. I have found that by 
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Wedding favors are so attractive and so easy 
to make if you know how. Dennison tells you in 
a wonderful little illustrated booklet entitled 


“Tables and Favors.’ 


Plan your wedding table from it. Buy other 
Dennison decorations—then Rose petal confetti, 
serpentine, and wedding cake boxes, of course. 
Your Dennison dealer will have these things. 


Ask him for “Tables and Favors,” or send 
10 cents today to Dept. 45, Dennison Mfg. Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 
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is Ry Lighten your work with 
A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 

= ENAMELED TABLE TOP 


Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship 











4 SIZES 
8 BEATING BLADES: SMOOTHER & QUICKER 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR-TAKE W° OTHER 


ALL or UNITED ROYALTIES © 
DEALERS 1133 BROADWAY. NEW eae 


TROY Feat Fae 


“Tes\ “POMPEIAN 
., OLIVE OIL 


Makes the most delicious 
mayonnaise and French 
dressing 






nearest suitable stock size, carriage collect, 
please specify which. 
3x43 or 26x47 






‘4y freight or express, 
pecial price for tops larger than 
Drops in place over 4 Lhe _Enamel Products Co, 
ld top te he’ &520 Eddy Rd. Clevéland, ©. 






















8 inches square 
x 6 inches high 


Worn you like to make the best Angel Food Cake in 
town? I’ll disclose a secret I’ve shown 40,000 women 
in the last 17 years--makes perfect cake every time--fail- 
ure impossible. I also send you my secrets of priae-win- 
ning Mahogany, Klondike, Lady Baltimore, Fu ge Cakes, 
and many others. Cakes you make MY way are so super= 
jor that many people make $10 and more a week baking them for 
others or for hotels, country clubs, etc. Get my secrets, either to 
make money or just for the joy of being the best cake maker in 
town. Write your name and address on letter, postcard or margin 
of this page and send to me for free particulars, 


Box S65, Bay City, Mich. 





Mrs. Grace Osborn, 
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Grow Your Own Flowers 


taking a deep trowelful of earth with one or 
more poppy plants, on a rainy day, and run- 
ning swiftly to deposit my burden in a hole 
already prepared, talking soothingly to the 
poppies all the time, I can sometimes distract 
their attention and prevail upon them to live 
in the new position, but not often. 

In among the hybrid poppies and in several 
other spaces in the border at about the middle, 
sow seeds of annual gypsophila, or baby’s 
breath. This, like the poppies, you can hardly 
sow too early, as the seeds do not mind the 
cold and will take advantage of every sunny’ 
day to flourish and grow. oo 

About April 15th, the seed-beds for the: 
annuals that grow better if transplanted, as) 
well as for all the perennials, can be started.’ 
Choose a spot at the edge of your vegetable 
garden with some shade if possible; divide it 
into two parts and plant the seeds of Kochia, or 
annual cypress, one foot apart around both 
sections, This will make a hedge, turning: 
brilliantly in the fall, to hem in your perennials 
until they are moved at the end of the season. 
The size of your seed-beds will depend, of 
course, upon the size of your garden or borders. 
Mine are sixty by twelve feet, but I, as I have 
said, am a glutton for flowers and raise un- 
counted thousands. Make the soil for these 
seed-beds as fme as possible, although it need 
not be especially rich. The soil should have 
sifted coal ashes mixed with it so that the 
ground will not bake or glaze after a rainstorm. 
Divide the plot into squares or oblongs of a size 
that you can easily reach over, and leave a space 
fifteen by eighteen inches wide between each 
two, so that you may have a place to weed 
from. If the seed-bed is very narrow—three: 
feet—you will not need this, as it can all be 
weeded from the surrounding paths. Then 
take the invariable lath, with which all flower 
planting seems to be done, and make shallow 
trenches three inches apart. This will leave 
room for your hand tool in weeding, and will 
distinguish the flower seedlings from the weeds: 
by their straight lines. Sprinkle your seeds in’ 
thinly, and cover them with fine earth very 
lightly, pressing down afterward with the lath 
or a wider board. The rule is that they should 
not be covered more than four times their size 
(except sweet peas), and as many flower seeds: 
are infinitesimal in size, this sometimes means 
simply pressing them into the earth with your 
lath. Annual seeds are rather easy to 
germinate, and they come up encouragingly 
soon, some of them in two or three days, most - 
of them in five. They should never be al= 
lowed to become entirely dry until they are 
fully rooted. 


A Planting List 


For our annual border, which we have left 
with only alyssum, poppies (eschscholzia is the 
California type of poppy) and gypsophila, we 
must now raise plants enough to fill it and to 
give us color from June till October. Naturally I 
shall advise my own favorites, and they have the 
advantage of being easy to raise and to trans- 
plant, as proved by the fact that I succeeded 
with all of them at a time when I knew less than 
nothing about raising flowers. Get a packet 
each of the following if your border is small, up 
to one quarter of an ounce of those you like. 
best, if your border is long: 


Ageratum (blue) 

Antirrhinum (pink or apricot) 

Asters (pink) f 

Calendula j 

Coreopsis 

Centaurea cyanus (blue cornflower) 

Cosmos, early and late (pink and 
white) 

Dahlias, cactus or peony flowered 

Helianthus, stella 

Larkspur, annual (Newport pink and 
light blue) 

Marigolds, French and African 

Nicotiana (entirely for its perfume at 
night) 


ays, Pat 


— 


See ee eee ee ee eee eee 


Petunias (blue only) 
Phlox Drummondii (primrose and pink) 
Zinnias 


By late May or early June, in accor- 
dance with the season, the plants will be 
crowding each other in the lines and ready to 
be transplanted to the border. If you have 
only a few plants and plenty of time, they can 
be transplanted an inch apart in the beds, as 
soon as they have four leaves, which will give 
them a much better root system and make 
them grow faster when finally transplanted. 
I raise far too many for this care, and they 
always get on very well with only one moving. 

Leave the calendulas, marigolds and zinnias 
in the seed-bed to take the place of your 
poppies and gypsophila later on, although if 
you have odd spots on your place which need 
some color, some of them can be moved at this 
time. 

As with vegetables, choose a rainy or cloudy 
day to transplant, or at least do the work in the 
late afternoon when they will have the night 
torecover. You must not let the roots dry out, 
so either shake the earth off and carry the seed- 
lings in a receptacle full of water (a tin cracker 
box is good for the purpose), or keep plenty of 
wet earth around the roots. Water thoroughly 
as soon as they are planted, and if the next day 
comes off hot and sunny, protect them fora day 
or two with newspapers held down by stones. 


The Order of Planting 


Of the flowers that we have chosen, the 
ageratum, petunias, and phlox drummondii 
are of medium height and will come directly 
behind the eschscholzia. Put several of each 
variety together, the ageratum and phlox not 
more than six inches apart, and the petunias 
eighteen inches. The blue cornflower (cen- 
taurea cyanus) and the asters, of different 
shades of pink, should be put in the middle 
part of the border about eight or ten inches 
apart, the cornflower being placed where the 
gypsophila was sown and is now coming up, 
as the two together are very lovely, and the 
gypsophila softens the rather stiff foliage of the 
cornflower. At the back of the border should 
be placed a row of late cosmos three feet apart 
with clumps of the early variety every twelve 
or fifteen feet. Between these clumps should 
be plenty of the coreopsis, a foot or less apart, 
and at the ends of the border large clumps of 
the dahlias raised from seed, which will give 
beautiful foliage and beautiful flowers. The 
annual larkspur, which, if you have good soil, 
will be the glory of your border during late 
July and August, can be put all the way along 
in front of the coreopsis and cosmos in an 
alternating double row. If there is still room, 
put in the antirrhinum back of the eschscholzia; 
if not, leave it in the seed-bed and move it 
when the eschscholzia begins to growragged and 
you pull out the plants. The hybrid poppies 
and the gypsophila will have finished blooming 
by the middle of July, perhaps before, and then 
the African marigolds can take their place at 
the back of the border, and the French mari- 
golds the place of the cornflowers that have 
grown ragged. The calendulas can be put in 
anywhere where there is room toward the 
front of the border. If your border has a 
backing of shrubs, you will not need helianthus 
unless you have some spot that you wish to 
screen; but if you have no other backing they 
should be planted behind the grass edge or 
wire fencing of the border, three feet apart. 
These wonderfully luxuriant annuals will 
begin to bloom in July, and will give a fine 
though somewhat coarse effect, and form a 
thick screen at the back of your border until 
September, when the cosmos will take its 
place. The color of the zinnias, while beautiful 
by themselves, is a little strong to be combined 
with other flowers, so some spot should be 
found where they can bloom alone. If no 
other is available, a row in the vegetable 
garden does very well, as they are especially 
useful for cutting for the house. 

Your border, which started rose and blue 
in the early summer, is golden in the fall, and 











































To friends and relatives of the Bride-to-be 


is addressed: 
Start her new kitchen right. 





this message 
SS 


Outfit it with utensils that 


will not soon have to be replaced; that will daily demon- 
strate their good cooking qualities; that will be a constant 
joy because of their convenience and shining beauty. 


You can satisfy all these require- 
ments with VIKO,“The Popular 
Aluminum.” Durability, utility, 
economy, beauty, a name own 
everywhere—these are Viko’s. 
You would not care to give less: 
you could not give more. A few 
basic Viko utensils, thoughtfully 
chosen, will solve the problem of 
cooking ‘for two” better than a 
whole outfit of inferior ware— 
and be more appreciated. 


Viko utensils last long because 
they are made of pure, thick 


metal, toughened by rolling under 
great pressure. Their hard, pol- 
ished surface is easily kept clean 
and bright. Yet this fine ware is 
not expensive. Not only for its 
quality, but also for its reasonable 
cost, has Viko been called “The 
Popular Aluminum.” 


Make it a Viko “shower,” or 
choose from Viko’s great variety 
for likable individual gifts. Some 
good store near you sells Viko. 
Our Miniature Catalog No. A5 is 
yours if you will write for it. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manito 


woc, Wis., U.S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 





In using advertisements see page 6 


For the Supreme Cup of Tea 


LIPTON’S 
TEA 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 
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Quogers WILL Ye 
WORN stoRte Rea 
This YEAR} | 

HESANDS of owen the AS) 


Brushes cut down expenses. And a 
Better Brush Representative will call 
at your home soon to show you how 
your budget can be shortened mate- 
rially. 

Better Brushes are made from only 
the finest materials that money can 
buy. They are priced much lower 
than other brushes of equal quality. 


Better Brushes are sold only in the 
home by Better Brush Representa- 
tives. It is worth your while to wait 
for an early call from the Better 
Brush man in your community. 


BETTER. 
BRUSHES 


Massachusetts 













Better Brushes 
for less money 
This is the Better 
Brown Duster. It 
sells for only $1.65. 
Other Better Brushes 

offer equal savings. 
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Dao your own decorating 


Goop HousEKeEeEPiNne’s Studio of Furnishings and Decora- 
tions has issued the following folios and leaflets with which 
you can plan and create a beautiful home with your own 
intimate touch—and do it inexpensively. 







FOLIOS AND LEAFLETS 


(JFurnishing and Decorating a 
Five Room Home for Two 
Thousands Dollars es 25c 


(jStenciling Furniture and 

Babricseat Homes. = 
[ JDrapery Fabrics and Fash- 
ions for Doors and Win- 





STUDIO SERIES 
(JThe Formal Living Room.. 25c¢ 
[|The Informal Living Room 25c 
[]The Sun Parlor or Porch.... 25¢ 


[JHow to Make a Dining- 
LivingsRoom == 25c 







25c 















(JHow to Make Lamp Shades 25c 







PARCHMENT LAMP SUADES 

















































( |How to Equip the Clothes “ vals a 

Clostien: Se ae ie one Working directions and hot iron 
[]Decorative Use of Slip Der 

Covers and How to Make . 

Th ent eS area 25¢ Rose Candle Shield... 10c 
[JHow to Make Rag Rugs.... 25¢ Italian Candle Shield... 10c 
[ |How to Paint Furniture...... 25c Double Candle Shield... .15¢ 
LIF Finishes and Cover- is [JUpright Floral Shade.......... 15¢ 

Ingest Lek eet kts eee c , 

[]Interior Woodwork and [JTree Design Shade... 15¢ 

Wall Finishes...................25¢e [Floral Medallion Shade...... 15¢ 











Check the names of the pamphlets you desire and send check, money 
order or with name and address. Do not send cash. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street New York 





stamps your 
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Grow Your Own Flowers 


from the time the eschscholzia comes out in early 
June until frost there will have been a succes- 
sion of glorious color. +I believe that this 
particular selection of flowers is pretty nearly 
fool-proof, and that any one with any love of 
flowers whatever, and the willingness to take 
some little care to follow directions, will suc- 
ceed with it. 

Many of the annuals will so win your 
affections that you will not wish to abandon 
them when the perennials take the place of 
honor in your border, and it is never necessary 
to give them up entirely, as the weather and the 
many diseases to which flowers are liable will - 
always leave gaps which must be filled. After 
you once begin, you will also find place after 
place where some flowers can be put, and you 
will never want to stop, but will find room for 
all your favorites. Many of the most beautiful 
perennials bloom early and are gone by July. 
The later ones begin as a rule in August and 
last until frost, but for some reason are harder 
to raise. July, the great month for annuals, is 
therefore apt to be the dullest one in the 
perennial border, so the annuals are needed to 
supply the gap. Many annuals are fairly well 
duplicated by perennials and so are not missed 
for themselves, but others like poppies and 
antirrhinums are totally unlike any peren- 
nials, so that a garden is incomplete without 
them. 


The Perennial Border 


E ARE now ready for the perennial border, 
havinghad an abundance of color with plen- . 
ty of flowers for cutting all the first summer. 

Between April first and April tenth, just 
about the time that you sow your seed in 
the open annual border and just before you 
make your annual seed-bed, you should pre- 
pare the seed-bed for your perennials. Pre- 
pare the soil a little more carefully than you 
need to do for the annual bed, since the peren- - 
nials are rather more difficult to grow and will 
remain there all summer instead of from four 
to five weeks. Coal ashes should be added un- 
less your soil is very sandy, in which case you 
will need more leaf-mold and _ well-rotted 
manure. Make the mounds with the paths 
between as in the annual bed, and plant the 
seed in rows with room enough for your hand 
tool—three inches—between. If the seeds 
are soaked in water overnight, they will 
germinate more readily, but in April, when the 
ground is damp and usually remains so, this 
is not absolutely necessary. It is necessary, 
however, never to lose sight of which seeds are 
which, for if you are the actual beginner for 
whom this article is written you will not know 
one seedling from another and can not possibly 
arrange your border properly unless you keep 
the names attached, either by making a com- 
plete diagram in your garden diary or by 
writing the name in some indelible fashion 
upon the stake at the end of the bed. A simple 
device for keeping seeds straight if you soak 
them overnight is to put the seed envelopes 
under each receptacle and forbid the family to 
remove one of them under pain of death. 

I am going to give you the plan for a double 
border one hundred feet long on each side. It 
will be largely rose and blue, but it will have a 
good deal of variety, and you can give it more 
if you wish to do so, by buying mixed seed 
instead of single colors. ‘These are the seeds 
you should buy to put in your seed-bed: 


2 packets Anchusa Dropmore 
2  “ Campanula, medium  Calycan- 


thuma, mixed (Canterbury Bells) 


“ 


4 Your choice of tall Delphiniums 
(Larkspur) 

2  ‘“  )Digitalis gloxinoides rosea (Fox- 
glove) 

44 ounce Gypsophila paniculata (Baby’s 
Breath) 

1 packet single or double Newport Pink 
Hollyhocks 

rt “ Oriental Poppy, Mrs. Perry (light 
salmon) 


After you have moved your annuals from 
their seed-bed, it will be time to move the 
perennials so that they will have room to 
develop by September into large, full-grown 
plants. It is better to choose a cloudy day 
and dig them all out, even those that are not 
crowded, as they will be much easier to move 
in September if they have been moved at this 
time. You will need all the room in both 
annual and perennial seed-beds, and perhaps 
may have to overflow into the vegetable 
garden, for the anchusa, hollyhocks, and fox- 
gloves must be put one foot apart, and the other 
plants six inches. This work must be done 
most carefully, as upon these little plants 
depends your next year’s garden. The fox- 
gloves and Canterbury bells (digitalis and 
campanulas) are biennials and will have to be 
renewed every year, but of the others, while a 
few will die from year to year, since they are 
mortal like human beings, the majority will 
live for many years and grow more and more 
beautiful as time goes on. 

While the seeds are growing, we shall select 
and buy our bulbs. If your pocket book is 
unlimited, it is well to patronize the growers 
who make a specialty of each kind of bulb, and 
to get the rarest and finest kinds. A beginner, 
however, who has not begun to specialize, as is 
apparently the inevitable fate of all garden 
lovers, will be amazed and delighted by the 
amount of bloom provided by the less expen- 
sive collections. Especially if you are de- 
sirous of quantity, you will do well to begin 
with the less expensive sorts. For the border 
that I am about to describe you will need six 
hundred hyacinths, six hundred jonquils or 
daffodils, and eight hundred Darwin tulips, 
seventy-two German iris, light blue and bronze, 
ninety-eight Japanese iris, white. 

Since hyacinths are expensive, the narcissus 
poetica may be used as a substitute for some at 
least of those. If your border is shorter, the 
same proportions will hold, reducing the 
German iris in groups of twenty-four, and the 
Japanese in groups of twenty-eight. 


The Fall Planting 


The first convenient day after the middle of 
September you will have to sacrifice your 
annuals, many of which will still be blooming, 
and get ready for your perennials. Dig the 
earth up thoroughly once more, and put in 
thoroughly rotted manure and vegetable 
mold if you have it. If you have none that is 
thoroughly rotted, it is far better to use bone 
meal and wood ashes, as your bulbs and 
delphintums must not by any chance be 
touched by fresh manure. When your bed is 
quite prepared, put in the bulbs first. Stretch 
your line eight inches back from the neatly- 
cut grass edge, and put in your hyacinths, or 
hyacinth and narcissus poetica bulbs, four 
inches apart, the full distance. This will make 
a stiff, straight row, but when the flowers 
first come in the spring, the ground is bare, and 
there is no beauty in the border as a whole as 
yet; and besides the first bloom of the year is 
beautiful to our eyes no matter how arranged, 
so I do not think this is a disadvantage. Six 
inches back of this line put in the jonquils or 
daffodils, also four inches apart; six inches back 
of these, the tulips six inches apart. In the case 
of the tulips, however, we shall wish to break 
the line, as by the time they come into bloom 
the perennial plants have put out their new 
leaves, and are nearly cr quite covering the 
brown earth, and you are ready for the first of 
your color effects. Run your tulip bulbs back, 
therefore, at the top, as the English say, of one 
side of your border for a width of eight feet, 
skip ten feet and repeat the eight feet, skip ten 
feet again and so on throughout the length of 
the border. Behind these enclaves of tulips 
put in your Japanese iris. Plant the bulbs 


' four inches deep and nearly a foot apart, for 


while this will make them a little thin the first 
year, they will soon occupy all the space. Use 
seven for each clump, putting four in the back 
line and three in the front, with the lines two 
feet apart. About on a line with the front row 
of Japanese iris leave two feet for your 








Luacas 
Tinted Gloss Paint 


IT COVERS 


more square feet per gallon and more thoroughly hides the sur- 
face, due to finer grinding of materials, a higher percentage of 
pure linseed oil and Lucas superior methods of combining all 
ingredients into one perfectly finished product. 


IT BEAUTIFIES 


and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, perfect 
shades, made with pure, permanent tinting colors of Lucas’ own 
manufacture. 


IT LASTS 


longer because it is made of highest grade materials, carefully 
selected, scientifically combined by skilled workers of long ex- 
perience. 


IT PROTECTS 


positively because its smooth, glossy surface is impervious to 
weather. Its elasticity prevents checking or cracking during 
temperature changes, consequently preventing the admission of 
moisture—the cause of decay. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL 
Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of 


application. 
Its GREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per 


year of protection. 
Its GREATER PROTECTION saves costly repairs. 


Its GREATER BEAUTY increases the value of your property, 
reflects prosperity, and radiates happiness. 


Write Dept. 25 for the name of our nearest 
dealer and for color card of attractive shades 


John Lucas & Co.,ine, 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 






PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
ATLANTA ASHEVILLE DENVER FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
: MEMPHIS HOUSTON JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 


wEeas 


c 
\ 
\ Paints Varnishes 


“‘Purposely Made for Every Purpose”’ 














Start a money-making candy business 
in a shop OF your own home. Cor- 
respondence or resident courses. Book- 
let A-l1 on request. Dorit K. Wei- 
gert, director (Instructor Y. W. C. A.) 


IRIDOR SCHOOL ‘er gretessgns! Condy Matice 


b Snocial 30 Day Ofter 


SEND for this reversible front Apron 
Dress unmatched in style and quality, 
made of fine linen finished white. percale 
in sizes 36 to 44, The most practical util- 
ity garment for house wear, nurses, 
beauty parlors and laboratory use. 

To introduce the ARISTO line of White 
Apron Dresses, heretofore seld only in 
the larger cities,we will send this special 
model anywhere postpaid on 
receipt of price—$2.95 or 3 for 
$8.50. State size wanted. Deal- 
ers write for special sale prop- 
osition. 


Milwaukee Apron Company 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


“Originztors of the Apron-Dress” 


















Stearns Electric Paste 
Also guaranteed to exterminate 


Cockroaches, Waterbugs, Ants, etc. | *7 
2 oz. size 35c 15 oz. size $1.50 


Ready for Use—Sold Everywhere. 


In using advertisements see page 6 199 


3 Garments 
In One Bag 


Hang Full Length 


VERYWHERE, women are using a new 
EK way-—safe, sure—to store winter garments. 

The new, patented discovery—the Dust- 
No Bag—is air-tight, dustproof, mothproof, 
damp-proof. 

The Dust-No Bag opens at the side. You slip 
garments in and out without any folding or 
wrinkling—do it in 9 seconds. Wonderfully con- 
venient. A special way of closing the bag makes 
it air-tight. The dryness of this bag makes it 
ideal for furs. 

It is a strong bag—lasts for years. 
will hold 3 garments hung full length. 


Each one 


Two types of bags 

The four convenient sizes of Dust-No Bags are in 
2 different styles to suit every kind of clothing. Select 
the styles and sizes you need. Keep this page and 
take it to your nearest department or drug store, If 
they cannot supply you, we will. 

(1) Red Cedarized—of heavy, red rope paper, 
chemically cedarized. Preferred for storing winter 
clothes. 

(2) Blue Odorless—of strong, blue duplex mate- 
rial, odorless. Prevents white garments turning 
yellow. Fine for dainty gowns wanted at amoment’s 
notice. 

Each type has 4 sizes: 
A=27 x 40'x:4 inches.s%.-23.= $1.50 


B—27 x 60 x 4 inches.___________ 1.75 
C —27 x 60 x 4 inches_- ey A) 
D—8050/66 x 4-inches=_-- 22.20 se- 2.26 


If your store cannot meet your needs, send direct 
to the makers, using the coupon below. Send no 
money. The bags will be shipped parcel post collect. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


The Lewy Chemical Company 


58 West 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 


>, 








‘DUST-NO 


Side Op ening 
GARMENT BAG 


SEND If your dealer 
COUPON cannot supply you 


Rat EES 

ig The Lewy Chemical Company 

58 W. 15th Street, Dept. 1 New York, N. Y. | 
Rae (number, size andstyle) SSS ! 


| Dust - No Garment Bags parcel post collect. If not 
satisfactory I will return in 7 days — money to be 

| refunded. | 

t 

‘ 


Biviname and: addressng sce. fn | 

Be ar een ee ee ] 

Dealer’s name and address....-.----.___...----.-.2--_ ] 
ee el 
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Grow Your Own Flowers| 


delphiniums, and put in a dozen German iris, 

one color in each group, in a slightly curv ed. 
half-moon. Put these also a little less than a 
foot apart. If you are planting earlier than | 
the end of September, it is wise to plant all the | 
bulbs a little deeper, the small ones four inches 
and the iris six; otherwise they may start and 
come through the earth in the fall, which is not 
good for them, though not necessarily fatal. 

Now we are ready for our perennials, which 
are waiting in the seed-bed. We shall need 
eighty-four delphiniums, thirty-six holly- 
hocks, seventy-two anchusa, sixty oriental | 
poppies, one hundred and twenty Canter- | 
bury bells (campanulas), seventy-two foxgloves 
(digitalis), and at least one hundred perennial 
baby’s breath (gypsophila). If you have 
taken good care of your seedlings, for there is | 
not any luck about it, except possibly in the | 
case of the delphiniums, which do seem to be 
temperamental, you will have this number and 
more. Keep those that are left over in the | 
seed-bed to fill up the gaps next spring made | 
by those that have been winter-killed, though 
this, too, should be prevented by intelligent 
care. 

Right here let me stop to anticipate your 
objection that the arrangement that I am sug- 
gesting is too regular and will look stiff. 
Flowers of this sort never look stiff, and they 





attend to the irregularity themselves. In 
spite of all your care, you will have some gaps 


when you have emptied your seed-bed, which 
you will have to fill with annuals; blights will 
get others just as they are about to bloom; the 
wind will destroy the symmetry of others in 
spite of your careful staking, so that no matter 
how earnestly you strive for a complete 
scheme and perfect order you will never get it, | 
except in a formal garden of “bedding out” 
plants, which, unless part of an architectural 
plan carried out on a grand scale, is hardly 
worth achieving. The kind of border that Iam 
describing is always untidy enough to prevent 
monotony, and can easily be made more so by 
a little judicious neglect. | 


Arranging the Perennials 

The first combination planned, beginning at | 
the top of our border, is that of Japanese iris 
and blue delphiniums. This is not the first in 
time, but in order of our planting. Your 
delphinium plants in the seed-bed should have 
had sifted ashes placed over their crowns 
(which is the part of the plant that the young 
leaves grow out of) some time during the 
summer. This kills the white grubs which are 
the special enemy of this glorious flower. You 
need six for each clump of iris, placed two feet 
apart. Put a trowel full of bone meal in the 
hole as you plant them, spread more coal ashes 
on the crown (and again in the spring), and 
you will have from six to ten beautiful spikes of 
bloom on each plant, reaching up in the air 
from five to seven feet, and several following 
crops of spikes not quite so tall, if you cut each 
down as soon as it has finished blooming. The 
hollyhocks come next. Most experts seem to 
like single flowers best, and I prefer them in 
many varieties of flowers, but nothing is 
lovelier than a Newport Pink double Chater 
hollyhock. Your plants should be vigorous by 
fall, and in the early summer should send up 
several spikes of lovely flowers. There should 
be six of these behind the German iris, placed 
two feet apart. Next comes the anchusa, and 
as these are very easily winter-killed or killed 
down to the roots so that they do not bloom 
the first summer, I hope you have more than 
the necessary seventy-two. Plant these with a 
trowel full of bone meal or manure, two feet 








apart both ways in two rows of six each, and 
in the alternating spaces both behind and be- 
tween them plant your oriental poppies. This 
is another lovely combination which, like the 
delphinium and Japanese iris, will come only 
once in the season, but is well worth its room 
in the border for those three weeks. Repeat the 
delphiniums, hollyhocks and perennials until 
you reach the end of your border. 
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_| longer toward the front. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


We now have the back of our border planted 
with a variety and can safely make our lines 
{ The Darwin tulips 
| which go back to the Japanese iris carry with 
| them the eschscholzia of which I shall speak 
later, but in front of both anchusa and German 
iris—in a straight line—we can put our lovely 
Canterbury bells, eighteen of them in the 
twenty feet, or about fifteen inches apart. 
You will be disappointed in these as you watch 
them grow, if you have never seen them before; 
the plants look so much like weeds, and the 
buds are so uninteresting, but all at once the 
| bells will begin to come out, and the peculiar 
saucer-like base to turn from dull yellow to 
pure white and mauve and rose, and the 
“ringing of the Canterbury Bells” which Amy 
Lowell chants in her verse will fill your ad- 
miring gaze and somehow by haunting analogy 
your ears also, for nearly a month of loveliness. 
In each crescent of the German iris we put 
twelve foxgloves (digitalis) a foot apart, and 
while these are not so showy as the Canter- 
bury bells, they combine beautifully with 
them, and raise their tall spikes against the 
foliage of the hollyhocks before these come into 
flower. You have now removed everything 
from your seed-bed except the extra plants 
which are so necessary for replacement, and 
the gypsophila. This has such tiny flowers 
that the effect is almost gray, and it is very 
lovely to soften the other flowers and their 
foliage in the July and August sun. So put ina 
plant wherever there is as much as a foot 
between the plants in the back half of the 
border. They do not take up much room and 
will combine with anything. 


Plant an Annual Edging 


This completes the border except for the 
edging of annuals which I can not get on with- 
out, and for which the space at the front of the 
bed has been left vacant except for the bulbs 
sleeping until the spring. First the eschscholzia, 
which is more than an edging plant and is 
invaluable to hide the ugly bulb tops which 
must be left until the leaves turn yellow if our 
bulbs are to be satisfactory year after year. The 
seed should be put in as it was for the annual 
border, just as early in the spring as you can 
scratch the soil a little between the bulbs with 
your hand tool. Drop the seed in well inside 
the outside lines of bulbs, as the plants are of 
good size and will sprawl. Follow the enclaves 
of tulip bulbs in front of the Japanese iris, which 
will break the straight lines of both the 
eschscholzia and of the Canterbury bells. If 
you like yellow and would like some of it in your 
border, get the mixed seed which will come out 
mostly yellow and orange. If you wish to 
stick to rose and blue (except the mauve of the 
Canterbury bells, which you must have, it is so 
lovely), get the seeds of the pink eschscholzia, 
which is now sold separately. You may as 
well get an ounce of the seed and sow it rather 
thickly, but be sure to weed out all that grow 
nearer than six inches apart, as if they are too 
thick they will not grow well themselves and 
will steal the nourishment from the bulbs 
which are storing it up, after blooming, for the 
following season. In front of the eschscholzia 
comes the real edging plant, the alyssum, for 
we must have some white in the border, and I 
know of nothing else that grows so easily and 

| has so long a blooming season. 





After the Canterbury bells and foxgloves are 
through blooming, they are over, not merely 
for the season like the iris and oriental poppy, 
but forever, so they may as well be pulled’out, 
which will leave quite a hole, even although 
everything else is growing hard and pushing for 
more room. This is where I use phlox. You 
can not raise perennial phlox from seed—or, 
at least, J have not succeeded in doing so—and 
even the really clever, scientific books admit 

| that it is difficult, so you will have to buy a 
| dozen plants of deep rose and let the plants 


SL grow—if you are thrifty, as I am—until you 


can divide them again. If you keep dividing 
them, the plants for the first two or three years 
are small and thin and will go in between your 
Canterbury bells without disturbing your 
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Are you self-conscious 


about the impression 
you make on people? 


EAR is probably the 

greatest handicap any- 
one can have in life. It 
keeps you from being your 
own real self—from doing 
your downright best and 
from getting on in life as 
you should. 

Personal appearance has 
a lot to do with the way 
you feel.. Clothes count, 
of course. But still there 
is one thing so many peo- 
ple overlook—something 
that at once brands them 
as either fastidious or 
careless—the teeth. 

Notice today how you, 
yourself, watch another 
person’s teeth when he or 
she is talking. If the teeth 
are not well kept they at 
once become a liability. 
Listerine Tooth Paste cleans 
teetha new way. At last our 
chemists have discovered a 
polishing ingredient that 
really cleans without scratch- 
ing the enamel—a difficult 
problem—solved at last. 

You will notice the im- 
provement even in the first 
few days. And you know 
ut 1s cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Lis- 
terine, the safe antiseptic, 
have found for you also 
the really safe dentrifice. 

What are your teeth say- 
ing about you today?— 
LAMBERT PHARMA- 
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A Mother’s 
Satisfaction 


Satisfaction comes 
with duty done. It is 
a feeling that warms 
the heart and makes 
life happy. A mother 
in the home gets su- 
preme satisfaction 
when she gathers her 
loved ones around her 
at the table and re- 
news their strength 
with food of her own 
selection. 
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keeping. 
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i\Grow Your Own Flowers 


plants at all. By the time the clumps of phlox 
are so large that you have no room for both, 
you will have perfectly good opinions and ideas 
of your own and will know which you want to 
sacrifice for the sake of the other, or whether 
you will divide the space between them. Tf 
you have no phlox, you will have to put in 
some of your late annuals, blue petunias, or 
marigolds, if you wish to keep the yellow note 
into the fall. 

When autumn comes, you will have little to 
add to this border except to take out the few 
| annual plants, getting ready for the bulbs, and 
| to cover up the perennials when the time comes. 
I advise one packet of each kind of seed, how- 
ever, in the seed-bed the next spring to fill 
gaps, and Canterbury bells and foxglove must 
be raised every year. You will not mind the 
trouble when you have once seen a real array 
of Canterbury bells. 

In this border you will have had in April the 
hyacinths and daffodils. In May, the tulips; 
in late May, the German iris; in early June, 
eschscholzia and anchusa and oriental poppies; 
in late June, delphiniums, Japanese iris. 
Canterbury bells, and foxglove; in July, all of 
these with hollyhocks, while delphiniums and 
anchusa come up again if cut down; in August, 
the phlox or the annuals, and there should also 
be early cosmos behind the anchusa, and 
gladioli planted wherever there is room. Some 
of these will disappear by September, but there 
will be still some color, although the weakness 
of this plan is its autumn effects. You can 
not really have a border that is equally beau- 
tiful at both ends of the season, unless you 
sacrifice both, and as there are many annuals 
which can be tucked away in odd places that 
will give color into October, I prefer these 
masses of color in the early summer when we 
are so hungry forit. But thisisa good problem 
for the beginner. See if you can divide your 
clumps of anchusa, for instance, putting 
helenium and monkshood in the place of part, 
so that you may have late bloom as well as 
early. I have not been able to raise either of 
these plants from seed, and that is why I have 
adhered to a plan which I feel sure can not fail 
and will contain many thrills for the beginner. 
By fall, you will be living like all good gar- 
deners, in the next year, and will feel so 
superior to my plan that you will be glad to 
point out its obvious defects, 


Mother and the Girls 


(Continued from page Sg) 


And for answer Mother raised her face to his. 

At home, the girls were still at the table. 

“Tt makes me sick, just sick,” said Helen at 
last. ‘We'll be the joke of the college. If 
there’s anything the world has no place for, 
it’s the middle-aged failure, the person who 
can’t keep up.” 

“Do you suppose—” asked Isabel, and then 
stopped. 

ae hat?” enquired Helen dully. 

“That she could possibly get through and 
make her grades?” 

“Tf she ever had any brains, would she have 
sewed for twenty years?’’ countered Isabel. 

The argument, to them, was unanswerable. 
Neither one knew—perhaps neither one ever 
would know—why Mother had sewed with 
three years and a half of college at her back. 
Neither one realized that if Mother had 
taught school they would have gone without 
a home—and, later, without an education. 
Making dresses, Mother was at home all day 
long. She kept her babies—one, three; one, 
four—near her. She earned money the year 
round to give them good food and good clothes 
and keep their house fit to entertain their 
guests. 

Twenty years ago, with her babies in her 
arms, Mother had worked out her problem— 
alone. She had kept her home, paid the bills 
that were not hers—paid the doctor and the 
undertaker—and college had been forgotten. 
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housewives you have been eager 
to have the convenience and de- 
pendable results of oven heat control 
on your gas range, but could never 
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venience of having the cooking chart on the 
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The Wilcolator is unbelievably simple, 
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of extremes of temperature and years of use. 
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Now, it all came back to her—college and 
| the good old days of fun and laughter, Willie 
was near her, as he always had been. Recita- 
tions and the thrill of triumph! How she 
worked! 

The English was easy. The poets were 
| her favorites—Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth 
—she loved them all with a soaring purity 
| of inspiration her girls would never know. 
But that Psychology! All her study and 
Dr. oe devoted coaching were no more 
| than enough to pull her through. 

At home there was war. Not that anything 
was said, but hostility lurked in the atmos- 
phere. And it was not altogether the girls’ 
fault. Mother’s twinkle could be a mean 
twinkle, and it worked overtime about the 
house. 

First, there was the matter of Dr. Parrant. 
Dr. Parrant was a lean, intellectual young man 
of forty from the Department of Economics. 
| Helen brought him home in triumph one night, 

from a departmental club meeting, and he be- 
came a fixture of the Friday evenings. It 
could not be said that Isabel was normally in 
love with him, but she did state that she 
thought his views on Economics more ad- 
vanced than those of any other man in his 
profession. 

But lately Dr. Parrant had been devoting 
himself to the chocolate and sandwich bringer. 
One night he even went out to the kitchen to 
help stir, and after that he joined the Sunday 
night supper consecrated to Mother’s guests. 
He kept watching Mother, too, as she served 
the plates, in a manner that, Helen thought, 
was disgustingly transparent. But then Helen, 
behind her starched shirtwaist, was hurt. 
Proudly and secretly hurt. 

Isabel, too, was unhappy. It was the Felton 
Scholarship. She had worked so hard, and a 
summer in Europe would do so much for her, 
and now—perhaps— 

“You see, it’s the fiendishly loose wording 
of the thing,” she burst out finally to Helen. 
“Tf it only said ‘high scholarship,’ they would 
have to give it to me. I know I have the best 
marks. But ‘the person who, in the judgment 
of the senior professor of English, seems best 
fitted to benefit by it!” Why, it leaves the 
whole thing simply at the whim of Dr. 
Randolph.” 

“He’s liable to do anything,” said Helen. 
“You heard. what he said in class last 
week?” 

“No,” said Isabel faintly. ‘What?” 

“He was reading the reports of the mid- 
terms, and the grades. I don’t know what 
Mother got. She wasn’t among the A’s, for he 
‘read all those. But he said that out of the 
whole class special commendation was due to 
Mrs. Mollie Gray; that her understanding and 
appreciation of poetry were unequalled in his 
present classes.” 

“Do you suppose he was just leading up to 
giving her the scholarship?” asked Isabel 
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“The Dowlings have 


a lovely home.” 


“Yes, but did you notice 
those hideous cracks in 
the walls and ceilings? 
Theres at least one in 
every room.” 


If you are planning to build, 
or making extensive addi- 
tions or repairs to your 
present home, insist that 
your contractor use Mahon- 
ing Expanded Metal Lath 
in at least the economical 
way — which is—a strip of 
metal lath twelve inches 
wide bent into the corners 
of every room and metal lath 
for the entire ceilings of the 
principal rooms—such as 
entrance hall, living room, 
dining room and guest room. 


In this way you will prevent 
many of the ugly plaster 
cracks that ruin costly wall 
decorations and which make 
the most attractive room 


look old and shabby. miserably. 
: be “I don’t know,” said Helen. “But I know 
Write for a free copy of ‘‘Better one thing. This whole year has been a mis- 
Homes’’ that explains how Ma- take.” 


honing Metal Lath is used in 
homes and how a few dollars 
additional invested in this ma- 
terial returns many times in sat- 
isfaction the amount expended. I 


She couldn’t tell even Isabel about Dr. 
Parrant. Perhaps she did not understand it 
yet herself. 


T WAS June before Mother and the girls 
really got together. All those frigid weeks, the 
ice never thawed. The girls’ heavy-footed 
courtesy never changed. Mother’s loving care 
never ceased, and if she was lonely and hurt 
and wistful, she never spoke of it. In fact, 
when the girls were around, she was almost 
conspicuously and defiantly gay. She re- 
doubled her attentions to Dr. Parrant, while 
Dr. Randolph looked on in placid amusement, 
and she was coming along fine in her studies. 
Dr. Randolph did not have a chance to help 
her with Psychology any more. She worked it 
out for herself and worked it out well. 

The girls’ nerve broke first. They sidled out 
to the kitchen, where Mother was singing 
happily about her Sunday night supper 
preparations. 
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in a furnace, at a tem- 
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in Mother's Room— 
GIVE THEM A BACKGROUND OF LOVELINESS 


ET the room your children love 

best radiate cheerfulness and 

beauty. Give it the richness of 
charming fabric and color. 


Nothing can give more of this 
richness) and charm than the 
Stevens Glory Crinkle Spread. 
Its exquisite texture is alternately 
figured and crinkled, and it 
glows softly in delicate tones— 
blue, rose, orchid, or gold. 


And to complete the harmony 
of the room, Stevens Glory 
Crintle, in the same tone, can be 
obtained for draperies. 


“There is a Stevens Spread for 
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Stevens Mre. Co., Fart River, Mass. 
Dept. G 
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Mother and the Girls 


Isabel was hollow-voiced, but determined. 


“I'd just like to know,” she said, “if youre — 


going to get the Felton Scholarship. Of course, 
Dr. Randolph must have told you, and Id like 
to find out so I can make my own plans for the 
summer.”’ Her voice grew deeper and deeper 
as she went on. ; 

Mother turned round and looked at them. 
Neither of the girls met her eyes. 

“Why, no,” she said, “of course ’m not 
going to get the Felton Scholarship! I don’t 
deserve it. And anyway, I’m—” She turned 
her back and began to stir something on the 
stove with singular irrelevancy. “I think I’m 
going to get married—” Her voice broke. 

“To Dr. Parrant, I suppose—”’ Helen’s 
voice was flat and dry and strained. — 

Mother faced round and sank into a chair. 
Her eyes were swimming. “Oh, my babies,” 
she said, and she held out her arms to them. 
“Did you think Mother wanted to take things 
away from’ you—-when I’ve worked my fingers 
to the bone for twenty years to give you more 
and more and more? Oh, my babies! My 
little girls!” 

And somehow, before they knew it, Helen 
and Isabel were down on the floor with their 
heads in her lap, while Mother petted them 
and kissed them and cried on them just as she 


had been starving to do all these last weary 


months. 

“Why, my little girl, you’re going to have 
the scholarship. Willie told me about it weeks 
ago, but I promised not to tell. And I’m so 
proud of my big clever daughter. And Helen, 
you're going to have your professor. Why, my 
dear—did you think—could you think— 
Oh! my dear, didn’t you know he was ‘just 
being nice to me because I am your foolish old 
mother? He’s told me all about it. He’s 
even—” she began to laugh—‘‘he’s even asked 
meif I thought youcould learn to keep house—” 

Helen flushed, a slow, embarrassed flush, and 
Mother swept them both into her arms with an 
unrestraint she had not known since baby days. 

“My little girls, my little girls,” she crooned. 
“We’re all going to be so happ—” 


HE doorbell rang, a loud, determined peal. 
Mother jumped. 
pilere, Helen: 

She held her off, whisked out a powder-puff, 
brushed her nose, and threw her own pale-blue 
apron over Helen’s head. 

“Wait a minute,” commanded Mother. 
With a light hand she sprinkled a tiny trace of 
flour on Helen’s sleek braids. 

“Go answer that door,” snapped Mother, 
and like a little girl Helen moved obediently to 
let in Dr. Randolph and Dr, Parrant. _ 

“Supper’s just ready,” cooed Mother, 
trailing after her. 

A great cake, a chocolate cake, formed the 
centerpiece. Mother had spent two hours in 


making it. It was a monumental achievement 


—and one that any man could be counted on 
to understand and appreciate. Dr. Parrant 
stood awed. 


“What a wonderful cake!” he said, with as. 
} much enthusiasm as his scholastic manner 


permitted. 
“Isn’t it!’ agreed Mother impersonally as 
they all sat down. “Helen baked itl? _ 
Horrified, Helen looked up. Hef astonish- 


ment might well pass for embarrassment. 


Dr. Parrant looked at her, and under his 
admiring eye she crimsoned with a sense of 
guilt. But even through her flush she could see 
that something in his glance was different— 
more delighted, more admiring. Nevertheless 
she had opened her mouth for honest denial 
when Mother fixed her with an imperial gaze. 

“This may be only ‘beginner’s luck,’” she 
said. ‘The next may not be so good. But 
she’s going to learn. When I get through with 
her,” there was a threat as well as a promise in 
Mother’s tone, “she’ll be a better cook than 
Iam. I’m not going to have all her education 
wasted!” 

And Helen was meekly, and serenely, silent. 
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The Painter Wins His Bet! 


It happened at Wyndecrest, the 
charming Dickerson farm resi- 
dence, outside of Dayton, Ohio. 
The letter from. Mrs. Dickerson 
reads: 


“Each spring it has been neces- 
sary to have the French doors and 
the ceilings of the porch varnished 
because of their weather-beaten 
appearance. Last summer we had 
an old reliable painter do the work 
and he made a bet with us'that he 
would put a Varnish stain on those 
doors that would remain just as 
bright and unclouded the year 
after, as it did when it was just 
put on. 


“Hethen handed us acan marked 
Valspar Varnish-Stain which he 
put on the doors; then Valspar 
Varnish for the ceiling. Still I was 
skeptical. 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


VALENTIN E’S 


VALSPAR® 


VARNISH-STAIN 








“The winter has been most 
severe. Rain and snow have beaten 
around our house, but the doors and 
ceiling remain beautifully bright 
‘and ‘unchanged by the~ weather. 
No wonder Mr. Painter’s~ eyes 
twinkled when he made so gener- 
ous a guarantee, for he bet on a 
sure thing.” 


All three forms of Valspar— 
Valspar Varnish, Valspar Varnish- 
Stains and Valspar-Enamels— 
are immune to damage from 
weather and water. Their dur- 
ability has astonished the most 
skeptical. They come through 
almost unbelievable service with- 
out harm! 


Send for a sample can of these 
finishes! The coupon below will 
save you money. Use it today! 


Send for Sample Can 
and Color Chart 





This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—zoc 


apiece for each 40c sample can checked at 
right. (Only one sample per person of 
each product supplied at this special price.) | State Color... 


Print full mail address plainly. 


The famous Valspar 


boiling water test 
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Valspar-Stain 


Valspar 


ie Valspar- ee 


State Color. 
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ARNAK RUGS give to the home 

an atmosphere which suggests 

ptide of possession and the utmost care 
in the selection of its furnishings. 

They embody every desirable rug attri- 


___) bute—beauty of pattern, harmony of color- 
ing, and long wearing life. 


Karnak designs are faithful reproductions 
of the most beautiful Orientals of antiquity 


See them at the better stores KaARNAK 





Look for the woven Karnak name and the black and 

gold silk guarantee label on the back of the rug. RUGS 
Write for booklet containing suggestions for beau- The aristocrat 

tifying the home. Illustrated with color photographs of Ameri ft 

interiors and full color reproductions of Karnak Rugs. of. ear Wes 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INc. 


Manufacturers of Rosslyn, Glendale and 
highest quality Chenille carpets and rugs. 


W. & J. SLOANE 
Selling Agents 
> FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 51) 


outside that their long vigil was over. Day 
and night they had stood there, men and 
women from all walks of life, children with 
faded flowers in their hands, through biting 
cold and drizzling rain. Soft gray ribbons, 
tying sweet-smelling jonquils and mignonette, 
were fastened at the doorway; other wreaths, 
arriving with almost miraculous swiftness and 
heavy with fragrance, were taken, in quick suc- 
cession, into the quiet house. The great of the 
earth—the President and Mrs. Coolidge, Am- 
bassadors and Ministers, Justices of the Su- 
preme Court and members of the Cabinet, 
Senators and Generals, came and went, offering 
their tribute to the dead and their sympathy 
to the living. And, among them, the woman 
who above all others perhaps could most deeply 
sympathize with the bereaved widow—Mrs. 
Harding, her black veil covering her face. 


All over the city the uncanny stillness deep- | 


ened. The newsboys, screaming their extras, 
seemed to cleave the air. The telephone bell, 
jangling through the silent house, sent me 
shivering to answerit. Each time, the message 
it brought me was that some festivity had been 
cancelled or postponed. For many, the ces- 
sation of all activities was merely a mark of 
respect and recognition, but for many others 
it was far more than that. Never, not even in 
midsummer, have I seen the city, which has 
come to be one of the gayest capitals in the 
world, close its doors and dim its lights\to such 
a degree, and the change was all the more 
startling because it came overnight—in an 
hour—almost in a minute. 


The Senate Eulogies 


Early Monday morning I started for the 
Capitol to hear the eulogies on Mr. Wilson 
pronounced by the majority and minority lead- 
ers of the Senate before that body adjourned 
until after the funeral, and reached the Senate 
Chamber in time to secure my favorite seat in 
the front row of the Senators’ gallery. And I 
felt that the speech of eulogy made by Sena- 
tor Robinson of Arkansas, the Democratic 
leader of the Senate, more than repaid me for 
my long wait. 

“The announcement that former President 
Woodrow Wilson has passed away,” he began, 
“causes grief throughout the civilized world 
. . . His departure marks the end of a career 
glorified by many noble achievements. 

“The eight years while Mr. Wilson served 
as President may be accounted as the most 
momentous in moder history. In this short 
period revolutions of immeasurable importance 
were crowded. The governmental problems 
solved during those eight years challenged the 
prudence, foresight, and courage of the Chief 
Executive. 

“As the leader of our country in its greatest 
crisis he is passing into history with opinion 
divided as to some of his foreign policies. 
When confusion has given place to calm con- 
viction he must take high place among the re- 
nowned of all the ages because of his exalted 
ideals . . . Men are not always judged alone 
by what they do; they are sometimes also 
judged by what they try to do. One thing is 
certain: In the years to come if war shall again 
desolate the earth and the mothers of this land 
be. compelled to yield their sons to bloody 
strife, all they who fight and they who sorrow 
will remember and bless Woodrow Wilson be- 
cause he gave himself in an earnest effort to 
deliver them from the heritage of war.” 

That you will realize, from these fragments 
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Well Kept Shades 


HO does not realize it? Fresh, new shades, of 

the tints that harmonize with your room’s 
decorative scheme, admit the sunshine with pleasing 
cheer—a delight to the eye from the inside, and 
from the outside a proof of your home-making 
abilities. 


Keep your windows cheerful and yet obtain the 
perfect shade service that comes from Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers and Shade Fabrics. Mounted on 
Hartshorn Rollers, your shades rise at the slightest 
touch, lower and stay put where you want them, 
run straight and never “‘jam.” 


This is the reason so many thousands of women say “Hart- 
shorn”’ at their retailers when they renew their shades. Join 
their number if you want both home cheer and perfect. shade 
seryice. 


Mrs. Alice Burrell Irvine has written 
an nvaluable little book, ‘Shade 
Craft and Harmonious Decoration.” 
On request we will send @ copy with 
our compliments. 
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MONTAMOWER 


NO GEARS—NO LONG BLADES 








Trims and Cuts at Same Time 


Ten years have been spent in developing the 
new MontaMower—now guaranteed mechani- 
cally perfect. Designed to trim close to walls, 
trees, shrubs, etc.—no handwork necessary. 
Does not pick up stones, twigs, etc. Thousands 
of satisfied owners. 


Simple, Durable and Different 


No gears—no long blades to break or get out 
of order. Eight pair of cutters driven by eight 
wheels gather and cut the grass. 


Handles as Easily as a Rake 


Weighs only 714 lbs. Any woman or child can 
easily operate it. Particularly suitable for steep 
lawns and terraces. 


Easily Kept Sharp 


MontaMower cutters resharpen themselves like 
scissors—they will last from two to four years. 
At end of that time cutters can be replaced by 
new ones at no more expense than sharpening 
ordinary lawnmower. 


MontaMower has one qualification in 
common with othere lawnmowers. It will 
not give efficient service on sandy, loose, very 
wet or swampy ground—nor ts its use recom- 
mended for high, tough grass or thick weeds. 


ORDER A MONTAMOWER TODAY 


If your dealer cannot supply, send check or draft 
for $18 direct to factory. Guaranteed to be as 
represented or money refunded. Delivery charges 
prepaid if remittance accompanies order. Delivery 
guaranteed on date specified in your order. 


MONTAGUE MFG. CO. 
154 LOUIS ST. 
GRAND RAPIDS _— MICHIGAN 


Se MAIL COUPON TODAY ——— 


| Enclosed find remittance of $18.00. Please send 
one MontaMower to this address on or about 
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| plishment and too little about conception; too 


much about success and too little about en- 
deavor; too much about victory and too little 
about courage. And yet it is so easy to be 
pleasant and happy and cheerful when every- 
thing is going our way; so bitterly hard to keep 
a stiff upper lip, and an even voice, and an un- 
ruffled soul when we are doing the thing which 
we feel, rather than know, to be right—and 
watching it fail. There is infinite comfort in 
the thought that this failure may, after all, in 
the end, be set down to the “glory of the con- 
quered” in the recording angel’s book. 

Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, the Re- 
publican leader of the Senate, spoke immedi- 
ately after Senator Robinson, reviewing briefly 
the main events of Mr. Wilson’s life and the 
high positions he had filled, and closing with 
a remarkable tribute. 

‘After the victory of the allied and associ- 
ated powers it fell to Mr. Wilson to play the 
leading part in the unspeakably difficult work 
of making peace. He stood there, a chief figure 
in this great transaction, and so he will stand 
in the pages of history in the days that are to 
come. There is no figure more conspicuous 
than his in the events of that time, which closed 
one period of the history of mankind and 
opened another. Here, in the capital of this 
country, the scene of his many triumphs, this 
remarkable career comes to an end. 

“In sympathy and in sorrow and with every 
mark of homage we stand with bowed heads 
in solemn recognition of this event, at once sad 
and momentous, which has thus come upon 
us in the wisdom of the overruling Providence 
that guides the destinies of mankind.” 

I think my own feeling of regret that Mr. 
Wilson did not have a state funeral was general 
—in Washington, at least; but his widow’s 
strong feeling, and his own expressed wish, that 
such a ceremony should not take place, ren- 
dered it, of course, out of the question. So 
there was only a simple ceremony at the house 
on S Street which had been his home ever since 
he left the White House, attended only by 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, the members of 
the Cabinet, the members of Mr. Wilson’s own 
Cabinet, and a few close friends and near rela- 
tives. A casket bare except for a spray of mag- 
nificent orchids—Mrs. Wilson’s favorite flower, 
and the one which her husband had always 
given her to wear; even the flag, to which, as 
former Commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy, he was entitled, was not draped over it. 
An empty easy chair drawn up to the hearth; 
a long prayer, taking the form of a eulogy, by a 
pastor who had been an old friend. Then the 
quiet procession wended its way, past thou- 
sands and thousands who had gathered to seeit, 
to Bethlehem Chapel, the only completed part 
of the cathedral which in days to come is to be 
a great national shrine and a “place of prayer 
for all people.” 


Mr. Wilson’s Burial 


The chapel itself is a tiny place, austere and 
gray and simple, seating only a few hundred 
people, but its austerity was hidden by the 
magnificent flowers lining its passageways, cov- 
ering its walls, making it bloom like a garden in 
Paradise. The Diplomatic Corps, the judi- 
ciary, representatives of the Army and Navy, 
were waiting there in the places of honor re- 
served for them, for the service to begin; and, 
near them, in the still unfinished portion of the 
great church, lies the crypt, bearing above its 
doorway the words, “The Way of Peace.” 

Here after the reading of the brief and 
beautiful ritual of the Burial Service of the 
Episcopal Church, which includes neither 
eulogy nor sermon, the body of Woodrow 
Wilson was laid. The choir-boys clad in 


purple and white, the lifted, golden Cross 


gleaming ahead of them, sang “Day is Dying 
in the West” and “The Strife is O’er, the Battle 
Done”; and following the benediction, Bishop 
Freeman recited Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar”: 
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MRS. FLORENCE M. CAFFEE 
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Let our advertisement show you, 
too, the way to increase your in- 
come. Then you will say with 
Mrs. Caffee: : 
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give up my magazine work, for it 
ts such a nice way for a mother 
to get the little luxuries that 
mean so much for both the kid- 
dies and herself, aside from the 
feeling of confidence and inde- 
pendence, which is a very com- 
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Your Spare Time 
IS Valuable 
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Windows 
That Let in 
All the Fresh Air 


Truscon Copper Steel Casement Win- 
dows can be opened 100 per cent wide, 
flooding your rooms with fresh air and 
sunlight while ordinary sliding win- 
dows open only one half this far. 

They add their beauty of design to both 
the exterior and interior, harmonizing 
perfectly with decorations and furnish- 
ings and giving the artistic effect which 
distinguishes the unusual from the 
ordinary. 

Truscon Steel Casement Windows open 
and close easily, are stormproof and 
wind tight and offer ideal protection as 
well as an abundance of daylight. They 
are easily screened. 

Write us for a free copy of the inter- 
esting catalog on Truscon Copper Steel 
Casements. No obligations on your part. 

For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


TRUSCON STEEL (OMPANY, YouNoSTOWN 


a OHIO“ U.S.A 

Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see *phone books of principal cities. 
Can.: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York. te 
Truscon Copper Steel Basement ZA 
Windows ; : 

give 50 to 80% more daylight in the 
basement than wooden windows. They 
last longer and never stick, warp or sag. 












































“Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me . 


Over all the silent city hung that heavy hush; 
traffic ceased, business houses closed; a powdery 
snow, windless and white, was falling; only 
“Taps” echoing over the surrounding hills, 
pierced that complete and sanctified still- 
Se Ghic 


The Memorial Service for Mr. Harding 


Three weeks from the day when Mr. Wilson 
was buried, ‘the official memorial exercises in 
honor of the late President Harding took 
place in the House of Representatives. This 
is only the third time in the history of our 


country that such a ceremony has been held, | 


and by a curious coincidence, the two previous 
services were also held in memory of Presidents 
who had come from Ohio—Garfield and 


| McKinley. 


As I was in my seat long before twelve 
o’clock, the hour set for the exercises to begin, 
I was able to watch the galleries fill. Mrs. 
Coolidge, Mrs. Taft, nearly all the Cabinet 


ladies, Mrs. Longworth, Mrs. Harding with a | 


few intimate friends, the wives and sisters and | 


daughters of the members of both Houses—one 


after another they entered, until there was not | 


a vacant seat anywhere. Even the gallery 
steps were numbered, and these were crowded, 
too. At half-past eleven the Marine Band, 
stationed in the corridor behind the side of 
the Chamber where the Speaker sits, began to 
play hymns that had been dear to Harding, 
ending, on the stroke of twelve, with ‘‘Nearer, 
my* God, to Thee.” The members of the 
House were already in their places. Then 
came the members of the Senate, followed by 
the members of the Supreme Court, wearing 
their robes; the Diplomatic Corps in full dress; 
the President with his Cabinet. When all 
these dignitaries had taken their seats near the 
Speaker’s desk, prayer was offered, and Mr. 
Hughes, the Secretary of State, delivered the 
eulogy. 

The speech which he made was not only per- 
fect in form and substance, but it was given 
with a supreme and complete dignity, a depth 
of sincerity and feeling, a surpassing delicacy, 
and a beauty of voice and manner which I have 
never seen equaled. 

“We arrest our activities,’ began Mr. 
Hughes, “‘to pay tribute to the chosen leader 
who, well-beloved and crowned with the most 
enviable honors that confidence and. station 
can bestow, was taken from us in the midst 
of the administration of his trust and at the 
moment of the highest possibilities of ser- 
ViCeame pte os 

“Mr. Harding was equipped for his task 
by inheritance and training which were 
completely and typically American. He was 
neither helped nor hampered by an exceptional 
environment. He suffered neither from pov- 
erty nor riches. His endowment was a keen 
mind and a strong body. Alert to oppor- 
tunity, self-reliant, facile, and warm-hearted, 
he made his own way, owing his successes to 
his tireless persistence and his unquenchable 
ardor in living. 

“He belonged to the aristocracy of the plain 
people of this country When, at nine- 
teen years of age, he completed his college 
course, his father removed to Marion, and 
young Harding soon found his vocation as 
editor and publisher of a newspaper . . . 
Never was enterprise better suited to talent 
and temperament This was his code 
as he proclaimed it for his paper: 

“Remember there are two sides 
every question. Get them both. 

Be truthful. Get the facts. 

Mistakes are inevitable, but strive for 
accuracy ..-. 

Be decent, be fair, be generous. 

Boost, don’t knock. 

There is good in everybody. Bring out 
the good, and never needlessly hurt the 
feelings of anybody .. . 

Treat allreligiousmattersreverently ...? ’’ 


to 
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Lustre-Lace grows steadily. But 
it is not simply because this 
artificial silk fabric is new and 
different. Its soft, rich folds, airy 
transparency and sparkling sheen 
are really remarkably effective. 
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Lustre-Filet pictured here, at 
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I have quoted from this code for two 
reasons: first, because I believe that such 
a code should come very close after the re- 
ligious_ creed of every man and woman who 
reached multitudes by means of the printed 
page. But, second, because I do not know 
of any better rules of life for anybody to ob- 
serve—not only writers, but people of every 
kind and condition. If we were all free from 
prejudices, looking at both sides; if we were 
all truthful, decent, generous, considerate, and 
reverent—what a world it would be! 

“Could such a code be universally observed,” 
Mr. Hughes remarked in summing it up, 
“most of our problems would solve themselves.”’ 

“Tt was in these early days,” the Secretary 
of State went on, ‘‘that he was most blessed of 
fortune, winning the woman of his choice— 
Florence Kling—his partner in all his struggles 
and achievements, who with sagacity and 
never-failing loyalty worked by his side when 
opportunity was slender and only increased her 
efforts as his interests broadened, who brought 
rare grace and distinction to the discharge of 
the highest responsibilities, the sharer of every 
burden, his most trusted counselor, the com- 
panion of his soul, who with him forever will 
be enshrined in the memory of a grateful 
People nem 

“Tt was after he was stricken, and in his 
name, though not by himself, that the last 
address he had prepared was delivered ... . 
And these were his last words to his fellow- 
countrymen: ‘We need less of sectarianism, 
less of denominationalism . . . and more of 
the Christ spirit, more of the Christ practise, 
and a new and abiding consecration and rever- 
ence for God . . . We do rise to heights, at 
times, when we look for the good rather than 
the evil in others, and give consideration to 
the views of all . . . Christ was the Prince 
of Peace, and we who work to render His name 
more glorious must move in the ways of peace 
to brotherhood and loving service.’ ” 

It will be Easter Tide when this letter 
reaches you. Ican think of no Easter message 
I would rather send you than the story of what 
we have done in Washington to commemorate 
the passing of these two great men, different 
in their tastes, talents, and political views, but 
alike in their search for truth and light and 
peace. For it zs an Easter story—a story of 
resurrection. ‘The end of birth is death; the 
end of death is life; and wherefore mournest 
thou?” 


Washington’s Birthday 


And now to turn to other topics: 

Washington’s birthday is always celebrated 
intensively here, and the festivities are of such 
a nature that not even official mourning could 
interfere with them. My calendar assumed a 
crowded appearance for that date several 
weeks beforehand, and even after finding that 
I could not possibly go—on account of a pre- 
vious engagement—to the- joint celebration 
held by the Sons and Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, or the tea given to meet the 
the Executive Board of the League of Republi- 
can Women, or the reception in honor of Mrs. 
Couzens, the wife of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, and several other delightful events, I still 
found my day very full. First I went to the 
postponed luncheon of Mrs. Reed of Missouri, 
at the Hamilton Hotel—such a pleasant party 
of about forty, with beautiful table decorations: 
blue and white sweet peas mingled with 
scarlet carnations and pussy-willows. 

Then I rushed home, and changed into the 
most attractive costume, I think, that I have 





ever possessed—pale green satin, very, very 
full as to skirt, very short and puffed as to 
sleeves, and very tight and pointed as to bodice, 
adorned with old lace and old cameos—and 
went to serve at the tea which Mrs. Robert 
E. Lee was giving for the benefit of the Mon- 


ticello fund, which, we are all hoping, will soon |’ 


be large enough to purchase and preserve 
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For Goodness Sake— 


Grind your coffee as you 


need it. Keep all the deli- 
cious flavor stored safe in 
the coffee bean until you 
want it in the tempting 
brew. That is the stre way, 
the convenient and econom- 
ical way to good coffee. 


Yes, convenient—with 
the Arcade Crystal Coffee 
Mill. It hangs right on the 
wall, where it’s always 
handy. The glass container 
holds a pound of coffee. 
With a turn of the handle 
you have ground coffee— 
coarse or pulverized as you 
wish. And the measuring 
glass beneath tells just how 
much. 


The Arcade Crystal 
Coffee Mill cannot clog or 
jam. And it serves a life- 
time. Buy one from your 
dealer to-day, and learn the 
joy of fine full-flavored 
coffee. . 


(Your choice of colors— 
black, white or blue.) 


Write for this useful 
free folder—“6 Rules 
for Making Good 
Coffee.” Address De- 
partment A, 
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SEALRIGHT 
POURING PULL 


1—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab. Each 
cap its own “opener.” 


2—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
straw for drinking. 


less work for Mother: 
fan for the Hiddies 


Two of the nicest things about Sealright Pouring- 
Pull Milk Bottle Caps—3 times more useful—are 
that they save mother work and give kiddies fun. 


A Sealright Pouring-Pull Cap is cleanly removed 
by pulling the patented tab; or the tab may be lifted 
and an even flow of milk pouring without spilling. 
Thus the milk touches nothing but the clean underside 
of the Cap. 


More healthful, too, when you lift the tab and insert 
astraw. Drinking this modern way, from the original 
sterilized bottle, prevents gulping, encourages slower 
drinking, thereby aiding digestion. And children 
think it’s great to drink milk this way. 

Ask your milk dealer to deliver milk to you in bottles 
capped with Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps. 
School Officials, Restaurant Proprietors, and House- 
wives send for complete information, and samples to 
show your dealer. 


Sealright Co.,Inc. Dept.12-BP. Fulton, N. Y. 
Operating the largest plant in the world making Pouring- 


Paul Milk Bottle Caps, Ordinary or Common Caps, 
and Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Containers. 
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3 Times More Useful 


Thomas Jefferson’s beautiful home as another 
great national shrine. 

When I reached Mrs. Lee’s, I found, of 
course, that all the other women who were 
assisting her were even more quaintly and ap- 
propriately dressed than myself—such lovely 
embroidered muslins, such stiff, brilliant bro- 
cades, and such exquisite old jewels I have 
never seen!—while the house itself, and the 
beautiful things in it, formed a perfect back- 
ground fora party of this sort. In the drawing- 
room hangs the famous and priceless portrait 
of General Lee in his b/ve uniform, taken while 
he was still a young man, and Commandant at 
West Point; one of his wife, the lovely Mary 
Randolph Custis, heiress of Arlington; and one 
of George Washington Parke Custis, the builder 
of Arlington. In the dining-room are the por- 
traits of Chief Justice Pinckney of South Caro- 
lina, first American Minister to the Court of St. 
James’s, and Admiral Ralph Izard, of the Con- 
tinental Navy, with his commission signed by 
George Washington; and the dining-room 
table is set with the Washington silver, no less! 
A splendid silver coffee-urn, eighteen inches 
high, with a tray to match; a silver wine-cooler, 
now used as a punch-bowl; heavy candlesticks, 
their silver sockets resting upon silver harps; 
an embossed silver loving-cup. filled with red 
and white flowers; silver plates and trays laden 
with delicious sandwiches and cakes and can- 
dies. Can’t you imagine how thrilling it was 
to sit down in front of that punch-bowl, your 
skirts spreading out around you like a fan, and 
dip your big silver ladle into the refreshing 
drink which the historic vessel held over and 
over and over again? For, of course, the house 
was packed all the afternoon with hungry and 
appreciative guests! Admission was by sub- 
scription invitation, and there were music 
and recitations—such charming old songs and 
stories—and a mysterious veiled fortune-teller, 
and an artist who cut out silhouettes. I had 
great difficulty in tearing myself away when, 
at the last possible moment, I came home and, 
after another lightning change of costume, 
hurried off to attend the meeting of the Wake- 
field Memorial Association at Continental Hall. 


The Wakefield Memorial Association 


I am ashamed to say, that until the invita- 
tion to this celebration reached me, I knew 
very little about Wakefield, and nothing at all 
about the Memorial Association. The attrac- 
tive program, which came with the tickets, 
described both so well that I do not think I can 
do better than quote from it for you. 

“Wakefield Memorial Association, incorpor- 
ated under the laws of Virginia, has been organ- 
ized to restore and maintain, for the use and 
inspiration of the people of the United States, 
‘Wakefield,’ the birthplace of Washington in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia. There John 
Washington settled on coming to America in 
1658; there he and his family are buried, as are 
also his son, and his son’s son, the father of 
George Washington. The tombs of the Wash- 
ington family are enclosed, and protected by 
land belonging to the Association, but they 
are badly worn by time and exposure. In 1889 
the government purchased the site of the house 
in which Washington was born and erected a 
monument on the spot. Until 1923 the road 
from the main highway was usually impass- 
able, but now the state of Virginia and the goy- 
ernment have built a gravel road, which is the 
beginning of needed improvements. This As- 
sociation has acquired seventy acres of valu- 
able Jand adjoining the government-owned 
land, including the tombs of the Washington 
family, and ultimately it hopes to acquire all 
the property between Bridges Creek and 
Pope’s Creek, a total of one thousand acres. 
The plan is to restore the Washington home, 
and to preserve the Wakefield estate as an his- 
torical monument to the Washington family 

. We earnestly ask the help and coopera- 
tion of every true American to save Wakefield 
and make it a place of beauty and inspiration, 
truly the national cradle of patriotism, the 
shrine where al/ may kneel and thank God for 
George Washington,” 





S ey 
Good Things ~~ 
out of the 
Mustard Jar 


An Exchange for Favorite Recipes 
—using FrencH’s MusTARD 


—by Mrs. Emly Bleeke 


HESE delicious dishes will tempt 

your appetite. You’ll find them 
different, too, because of the use of 
Frencw’s Mustarp in them. For this 
famous quality mustard has a flavor all 
its own—small wonder when you realize 
that Frencn’s Mustarp is backed by 88 
years of mustard-blending skill. 


You can add to the enjoyment of prac- 
tically every meal by using this rich, 
creamy mustard in your cooking as well 
as on the foods you serve. In salad dress- 
ings, fish sauces, and all sorts of savories, 
Frencu’s Mustrarp adds a most pleasirg 
tang. I invariably add a tablespoonful 
to a great many cooked dishes, as well— 
using it as flavoring—just as 1 would put 
ginger in gingerbread, or spices in making 
a relish. 


Try These Unusual Recipes 
: Beef a la Colonel 


Chop raw beef quite fine, season with salt, 
Frencu’s Pepper and Paprika. Make into 
small flat cakes, broil on hot frying pan. 
Serve very hot with hot sauce made as 
follows: 3 tablespoonfuls of Frencn’s 
Mustarp, lteaspoonful lemon juice, 1 tea- 
spoonful finely chopped onion, | teaspoonful 
capers. Mix thoroughly. 


Lamb Hash Bernillon 


Slice the lamb. Fry in sweet butter with a 
very little chopped onion. Add 1 teaspoon- 
ful flour and little gravy or stock, and 1 tea- 
spoonful Frencr’s MustarD. Allow to cook 
two or three minutes. Serve with chopped 
parsley on buttered toast, 


Send for the French’s 
Mustard Recipe Booklet 


If you would like to try these recipes, and many 
others too, ask your grocer for a jar of FRENcH’s 
Mustarp today. In the sanitary carton, with its 
handy wooden paddle you will find a leaflet of un- 
usual recipes, and for only four cents in stamps, I 
will send you—“ Made Dishes, Salads and Savories’’ 
—a most beautiful and comprehensive collection 
of FreNcw’s MusrarD recipes. Address Mrs. Emly 
Bleeke, 219 North Broad Street, Philadelphia. By 
the way, if you desire dry Mustard Flour for med- 
icinal purposes, or if you prefer to mix Mustard 
Flour for your table condiment, Iam glad to recom- 
mend Frencn’s D. S. F. MusTarp. It comes packed 
only in cans—of the finest quality, pungency and 
flavor—always reliable. 
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SANI-SEAT 


lou know 
Ta O17) 


' One wipe 
and its clean 


HAT a satisfaction to 

know that your beautiful, 
sparkling EVERWHITE Sani- 
Seat is clean — always clean — 
obviously clean. 


One wipe withadampclothand 

the work is done—yes, even to 
the hinges, for there is no metal 
to clean and polish—nothing 
but pure white Ivory Pyralin, 
with which the entire seat is 
processed. 


The EVERWHITE Sani-Seat is 
the utmost in toilet seat perfec- 
tion. So beautiful that it makes 
the bathroom. So durable that 
it is guaranteed five years. 


$12 at your plumber’s 


Ask for the EVERWHITE Sani-Seat by 
mame. Your plumber has it. If not, 
send us his name and we will see that 
you aré supplied. Booklet on request. 


MUSHROOM 


Taraba 
Stops the leak 





It fits like a cork and 
stops that annoying 
trickle and gush from 
the toilettank.Itsoon 


saved. The one piece 
of pure, live gum is 
practically indestruc- 
tible. Guaranteed 3 
years. Booklet on 
request. 





$1.25 at your plumber’s 


Woodward WangerCo, 


1112 SpringGarden St. Philadelphia 
Quality Plumbing Specialties for 18 Years 
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pays foritselfin water 


\Letters from a Senator’s 
Wite 


If a thing well begun is really half-done, as 
the old proverb states, I should say that this 
new movement had every chance of success, for 
this first meeting held in its behalf was a nota- 
| ble one. Beautiful Continental Hall, with its 
| brave display of flags and its lovely array of 
| palms and flowers—tall white lilies, red carna- 
| tions—was filled with an enthusiastic and rep- 
resentative audience; while the addresses of 
the evening were made by Chief Justice Taft, 
| | Senator Swanson of Virginia, and Senator Fess 

| of Ohio. It is difficult, of course, to find new 
words in which to praise the father of our 
| country; but it is not at all difficult to find 





> | reasons why his birthplace should be preserved, 


| and you may be sure that both subjects re- 
ceived full justice, entrusted to such dis- 
tinguished and eloquent speakers. 


On Capitol Hill 


NOTHER month has come and gone, and 
still nothing has happened on Capitol Hill 
which I think it could possibly interest you to 
| hear about. There has been one hearing before 
| the judiciary subcommittee in which the oppo- 
nents of the Equal Rights Bill—representatives 
from about twenty different women’s organiza- 
tions—protested against its enactment. The 
same subcommittee has agreed upon a substi- 
| tute for the several child labor constitutional 
|amendments proposed in the Senate which 
reads: 

“The Congress shall have power to prohibit 
| the labor of persons under the age of eighteen 
years, and to prescribe the conditions of such 
labor. 

“The power of the several states is unim- 
| paired by this article, except that the operation 
of state laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted 
by the Congress.” 

A large part of the month, however, has 
been spent in disclosures and discussions—to 
use the most temperate words of which I am 
capable—concerning the leasing of the naval 
oil wells at Teapot Dome. I have not the 
slightest intention of enlarging upon these dis- 
cussions and disclosures, which have begun to 
assume the proportions of a scandal. Indeed, 
my distastefor the subjectisso great that Ishould 
be tempted not to mentionit at all, ifit were not 
for one thing: A disaster of this sort is apt to 
undermine public confidence, to make men and 
women feel that the leaders of the nation are 
not the sort of men they ought to be, if they 
are to be entrusted with high offices, and great 
responsibilities and honors. Nevertheless, I 
believe—in fact, I think I may safely say I 
|| know—that the great majority of them are 
persons of the highest integrity, untiring in 
their service, and unexpectant of personal re- 
ward of any kind. You should never allow 
yourself to doubt this, and you should thank 
God daily that it is so. 

“We are too prone to look on the dark side of 
things,” President Coolidge said in a recent 
speech before the Ohio State Society—‘too 
|| prone to be a little pessimistic about affairs, 
about people, about our own country and its 
opportunities. Whatever may be the perplex- 
ities of the day, whatever may be the perplex- 
ities and the questions of the morrow, there is 
coming in on the youth of your state and my 
state and the nation, character and ability to 
meet them and to solve them all in the welfare 
of humanity.” 





|| This, my dear friend, is the only viewpoint 


that is sane, the only viewpoint that is just. 
If you can make it—and keep it—yours, you 
will be not only a wiser, but a happier woman 
|| than if you allow yourself to become discour- 
aged or dismayed. Please try, through every- 
|| thing, to hold your faith. 


| Always affectionately yours, 
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alone 
in the good work 
‘it does’ 


Nothing else will do the work 
‘of Sani-Flush. It cleans toilet 
bowls snowy white. Removes 
every spot and stain. No scrub- 
bing. No hard work. 


Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the. bowl, follow directions 
on the can, and flush. The 
porcelain shines. The hidden, 
unhealthful trap—impossible to 
reach by other means—is also — 
cleaned, made sanitary. Sani- 
Flush destroys all foul odors, 


It will not harm plumbing 
connections. Always keep Sani- 


Flush handy in the bathroom. 


If not at your grocery, drug or cA 
hardware store, send 25c for a* 
full-size can. 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Sani-Flush 


Reg U.S. Pat. OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 











It Gets 
Them All! 


“‘The tube of Rat-Nip I bought from 
you did the work for the rats about 
the place at that time, killing about 
40 in all’’, writes C. A. Cox, 
Franklinville, N. C. 


J. M. Burpee, Fennville, 
Mich., says, ‘‘Two slices 
of bread and Rat-Nip put 
out at different times has 
entirely cleaned up all the 
rats and mice around my 


coal shed and _ chicken 








Price 35catube ,i// 
at drug, hard-. 
ware, grocery, 
general stores or—* 
sent direct by ex- 
press prepaid 50c. Can not be sent by 
mail. Write for free booklet on how to 
get rid of rats and mice. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
416 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
























‘are known only as “Platter” cabinets. 





A New Kind of Cabinet 


ERE is a dressing table, a toilet cabinet, 
and medicine chest combined. 


There is an extension table made of porcel- 
iron, like the one on your white kitchen 
cabinet top. 


Here is the ideal place to apply beauty req- 
uisites. You can wipe it clean immediately, 
just like a washbowl. 


There’s room for all your medicines, and first 
aid necessities, all your toilet preparations, a 
tray for the manicure set, etc., in the upper 
section, and a full length mirror. 


There’s a large drawer compartment for 
linen, and a ventilated hamper for soiled 
towels in the base section. 


You can use the cabinet in the bedroom, the 
hall, or the kitchen. In the bathroom it takes 
little floor space. 


Hot water bottles, brushes, sprays, sponges, 
everything, can be kept neatly and safely 
out of sight, and under lock and key if desired. 


There are small and large models shown in 
permanent white enamel at leading depart- 
ment stores, and most furniture stores. They 
If 
your dealer does not have them write us. 


THE PLATTER CABINET COMPANY 
Division of The North Vernon Lumber Mills 
North Vernon, Indiana 





Gentlemen: 
Please send free booklet to 





| Juck has come. 





Why We Prohibit 


(Continued from page 36) 


An’ you never can tell when it’s poison.’ 


“No,” she affirmed, “Mike’s off the stuff | 
© | entirely. 
| Collins picked it up joyfully and mended her 


See that full coal-hod?” Mrs. 
fire. “Feel that linoleum?” 
across it with pride. 
from the Star Department Emporium.” 
ing the little girl on her lap, she extended one 
small foot: “There’s my Mamie’s shoes. J] 
paid $5.65 for them at the new store that’s 
moved in right where the Tub used to be. 

“You see, now, 
Mike comes in, he just throws his envelope in- 
to my lap an’ says: ‘That’s for you, Mother. 
I ain’t got no use for it any more.’ 
way now 
I’m not goin’ scrubbin’ any more. I’m keepin’ 
my own house clean an’ my children off the 
street as any woman should. Eddie ain’t 
runnin’ with the gang any more. He’s fourteen. 
But there’s nights he’lI just sit around the table 
with the others a listenin’ to the tales of the 
sea his father tells ’em. 

“Nor we ain’t the only ones to whom the 
Mike had us all to the movin’ 
picture show on Christmas Eve. Next day the 
cop says to him: ‘I seen you an’ the missus an’ 
the kids at the show last night. An’ there was 
at least ten more of the boys went in like that 
with their families. The more power to you,’ 
he says. ‘For it was the bunch of you in the 
old days we’d have had in the lock-up by 
Christmas mornin’.’ ” 

Mrs. Collins was setting her table for dinner. 
She had spread it with a gay red cloth. On it 


She walked 


she had placed the sliced meat left from Sun- | 


day. I looked to see. It was a roast of lamb. 

And I went down the tenement stairs reflect- 
ing on new liberties established, the assurance 
for Mrs. Collins and her children of the right 


to personal safety of life and limb, and to roast | 


lamb, and a number of things. 

The butcher down the street told me: 
that’s right. 
order around here. The trade picked up nght 
after Prohibition. But lately,” he added, 
don’t like the looks of things. The roast lamb 
orders, I notice, are falling off alittle. You see, 
the saloons are creeping back. That’s bad for 
the women and kids.” 


HERE was a boy who thought that, too. 
And he wrote a letter to the Governor of 
New York State. This was how it read: 


“Dear Governor Smith: 

“T heard my father say you might sign your 
name to a beer bill. And my mother is afraid 
that there may be beer again and may be 
whiskey. Please, Gov. 
Because then, you see, my father may be drunk 
again. And when he is drunk, there is never 
enough to eat or anything. And he is alw ays 
hitting us and making Mother cry all the time. 
And he hasn’t been drunk now in a long time 
because the saloons are closed. Yours very 
truly, Charlie Davis.” 


Brooklyn, Charlie one night had sat copying 
something over and over. 
bed, his mother had picked up from the floor 
the scrap of paper that she now took from her 
bureau drawer and passed to me to read. On 
it was scrawled in a schoolboy hand the first 
draft of this letter that went to a governor. 
“We've had three years of heaven, my 


“Tt’s the best quality | 
Seat- | 


on Saturday nights when | 


That | 
I’ve always enough to do with. } 


= Mes: 
Roast lamb’s the regular Sunday | 


“uy | 


Smith, do not sign it. | 


At the dining-room table at his home in | 


When he went to | 





EE this famous test in your 


dealer’s store. For years it 
has been the visible proof that 
water does not affect the hardy 
finish of Waterspar Varnish. 


Your dining-room table would 
not have those white spots on it 
had it been finished with Water- 
spar. Even boiling water can- 
not harm Waterspar’s rich 
lustre. Think what protection 
this means for your furniture, 
your floors, shelves and stairs— 
what a difference in the appear- 
ance of your home. 
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PITCAIRN 


Water Spar 


Varnish 


WATERPROOF 
aid SOLEPROOE 


The book “What to do and 
How to do it’”—a guide to better 
homes, will be a wonderful help 
to you in the arrangement and 
decoration of your home. It will 
advise you in choosing your 
hangings, the new rugs, reuphol- 
stering for the furniture, as it 
contains many interesting chap- 
ters on such subjects. Tells 
how to make the most of what 
you already have. Ten cents 
with the attached coupon will 
bring you a copy. 








GLASS - 
Paint and Varnish Factories 


Manufacturers - 


COUPON 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 
Dept. J, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Enclosed please find ten cents for a copy 
of “What to do and How to do it.” 


husband and the children and I,” Mrs. Davis | 


said. 
window, 


“Now,” and she beckoned me to the 
“see that saloon down the street. I} 
don’t know what they’re selling there. But 
men go in and come out reeling. And,” she 
ended with a sob, “it’s been three times already | 
with my husband.” 

Charlie, himself, had come in from school and | 
walked with me as I went away. “Do you | 
/ think the Governor got my letter?” he asked. 

“Anyhow it didn’t ‘do any good about the 
saloons. Isn’t there ay one can do something, 


Z Address 


City... 


| 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


PAINT 53 


Milwaukee Wis - Newark NJ 
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Why We Prohibit 


don’t you think, about father? You see, 
my father don’t want to drink. He’s so sorry 
when he’s sober. He kisses mother and says 
he’ll never do it again. Father’d be all right, 
you see, if somebody’d only help. Don’t you 
think that somebody will be able to do some- 
thing?” 

“T hope so,” I tried to reply encouragingly. 
But it wasn’t enough. “It surely must be that 
somebody will do something,’ I had to add 
very earnestly before the beseeching young 
eyes let me go. . 

Up in Boston there is another exhibit that 
I want to present. Mr. Easton used to be a 
barn man in charge of the delivery wagons for 
one of the large department stores. But 
because he was almost always atleast a glass of 
beer drunk, he was continually getting stepped 
on or kicked or otherwise injured. And so he 












Its 


Four Poster 
Book FREE 


You will need this effective help in 
selecting a Four Poster of authentic 
and “exclusive” (copyrighted) de- 
sign. Made in solid mahogany and 
walnut only, full and twin bed 
sizes. Also finest workmanship and 
finish, Book shows twenty-one ex- 
guisitely beautiful designs in full 
color, Sent FREE and fully post- 
paid, with nearest dealer’s name 

| and address, on receipt of your re- 

-| Quest—posteard or letter. Write 
for your copy today. You will enjoy 
looking at these rarely beautiful 
authentic and genuinely “exclusive” 
Wheeler-Okell Four Posters. Write 
to Dept. 205. 


was often laid up out of work. Besides, there 
were the periodical sprees that now and then 
landed him in jail. Somebody had to supple- 
ment the family income. Mrs. Easton used 
to put the children to bed at seven o’clock and 


takes all odor out 
of perspiration 


: . oc sr as - ; NASHVILLE’ TENNESSEE 
: > : go out scrubbing office buildings until one in : 
A little “Mum applied to the the morning. As Mr. Easton got worse, Nee 


WHEELER-OKELL Ce 







Name and design fully 


Robert, the eldest boy, had to leave school Name and desten sag 


with his “working papers” and go to a factory. 
Then there was sickness and high prices, and 
the family had to have other aid. 

But now, today, the Eastons are among those 
who, like the Collins family, have dropped out 
of the charity records. And they had moved 
so far away out of their poverty and up in the 
scale of comfort, that I had difficulty in locat- 
ing them. 









under-arm and elsewhere frees you 
from body odors all day. 

This snow-white deodorant 
cream is so safe that dainty women 
use it with the sanitary pad. 

25c. and 50c. at all stores. 


Special Offer: Both 25c “Mum” and 
25c Amoray—the Powder Perfume Talc— 
with the fragrance that lasts all day, 50c 
worth for 40c postpaid. 

Special Offer Coupon seeemumecmms 


* Mum Mig. Co. 1116 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Herewith. ...for offer checked. [Both “Mum” and 
Amoray—Powder Perfume Tale—50c for 40c. 0 Large 





MBS. EASTON, wiping up the floor in her 

neat four-room apartment, rose from her 
knees and dried her hands. “It’s me that knows 
the misery there is in drink,” she said. “All he 
earned, my man used to leave at the saloon. 














“Mum” 50ce. () “Mum” 25. 0 Amoray Tale 25c. Oh, the tears I wept and the prayers I said! 
And nothing at all did any good until the places 
Name. .eeescesseeteseeeseteneceescneserenes closed so it wasn’t right within his easy reach. | _ ee 
Address....... eet nit Ore Poel edgy ee Now I don’t have to go scrubbin’ any more. 
: He brings his pay envelope home every week. COLON IAL 
Dealer's Nanas ree sai heen a oi ee . And we're livin’ like folks. And I put by $5 COVERLETS 
iadcacg eee ee Se May, 1924 every month in a bank account. And Robert, 
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DRESS FORM 


DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
Perfect fitting dresses casz/y and. 
guickly reproduced. Makes dress- 


& IT TO making: pleasure and satisfaction. AS 


necessary for /¢¢ing as the sewing 
machine for sewzs. 

ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLB 
The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips 
and Skirt are each independently adjust« 
able so that it will exactly reproduce any 
style, size or figure. 

—————EASY PAYMENT TERMS. 
Remit $3 and we will send yon our 
guaranteed $15 Acme Collapsible Ad- 
Justable Form. Pay the balance of $12 
at therate of $3 a month. Ten Days’ 
Trial. If unsatisfactory, return form 
and we will gladly refund your $3. 





LSS 
Order an *‘Acme’’ Form today or write 
for Catalogue with detailed information. 
ACME SALES CO., Dept. 5-0 
380 Throep Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
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MOTHER, send for the Baby 
Perfection Book, 2 com- 
plete manual and dependable 
guide on the health, feeding, ex- 
ercise, care of your baby. », iilus- 
trated charts and pages for keep- 
ing record of baby’s growth, etc. 
Prepared by baby experts for the 
creators of the famous Rock-A- 
Bye line of nursery specialties, 
Price $1 postpaid. Cash or 
money-order — no checks. 
Handsome Nursery 
Thermometer given 

with every book, . 

Perfection Mig. Co., 


2721 N. Leffingwell 
Av., St, Louis, Mo, 
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will be 


since his father stopped drinkin’, I was able 
to put back in school. In another year he’ll 
be ready for the printer’s trade.” 

Mrs. Easton stopped for a moment. Then, 
“My man ain’t spendin’ anything for drink,” 
she said slowly, “but,” she added, “still there’s 
times it’s given to him that we once in awhile 
have the trouble. You see, he works in a 
garage now. He’s the kind that pleases the 
fine people, an’ they pass him a bottle for a tip. 
I say to him, ‘Why don’t you tell them you 
don’t want the stuff that’s only made misery 
for you and your family?’ But he says he has 
to be obligin’. So once in awhile there’s 
trouble. An’ it’s so hard for my girl that’s a 
Girl Scout, and the other children, to have 
folks think their father’s a drunkard.” 

The shadow on Mrs. Easton’s face deepened. 
“My heart’s in my mouth now because he 
didn’t show up for dinner today. An’ I’m 
watchin’ the door to see. I’m so fearful he’ll 
have somethin’ on him tonight. Tl know 
before he opens the door. For he’ll stumble 
a little on the stairs. An’ the first look in his 
eyes, I’ll see.” 

With a sigh of resignation, she added: “But, 
praise be to God, it’s so much better than it 
once was! It’s only now and then. And it 
used to be all the while.” 

I left Mrs. Easton straining for the sound 
of the stumbling step on the stair. And in 
another quarter of the city I found the Burke 
family. ‘They live in a little house in a back 
court. You might not think the house so fine. 
But Mrs. Burke is quite happy aboutit. There 
were more children at school. But three or 
four were tumbling over the door-sill. And 
one of these Mrs. Burke picked up for me to see. 

“This,” she said, “I call my Prohibition 
baby. It’s the only one of my eight that was 
born above ground. Always, before we came 
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; , a “Cat Track,” 
“Lovers Knot.” Formerly $30; now $11.85. i 
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is enough to identify your clothing: or °| 
linens. Outwears any fabric. A per- 
manent guard against laundry mistakes. 
Put on with a common pen. 30c at stores 
or by mail. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
226 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass. 


Is your home a burden? 


Home management can be a burden—irksome and 
expensive. Or, it can be simple and easy and eco- 
nomical. The following, authoritative bulletins pre- 
pared by Good Housekeeping Institute, will help 
you solve a problem. 


Check the Folios and Bulletins you want and send 
money order, check or stamps for full amount. (Do 


not send cash.) And be sure to write your name and 
address clearly. = 


Equipment for the Service Rooms 

Salads and Salad Dressings 

Vegetable Main Dishes 

Pies and Pastries fie 

Jellies, Jams, and Pickles . soe 

Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature Charts” 

“Household Devices Tested and Ap- 
proved,” a 64-page book. . . . 

Cleansing Methods That Save Labor. 

Machine Washing Without Boiling . 

Canning by Safe Methods. . . . 

Kitchens Planned for Convenience 

Fireless Cookery. a ee 

Cooking by Temperature. . . . . 

Cloth-Covered Spring Back Binder to 
hold above bulletins. . “ee 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street New York 


For abnor ae 


Chubby sprite, and happy because 
comfortable. No irritation in the folds 
_of his tender skin. Mother protects 
‘against chafing with ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Petroleum Jelly. The same product 
relieves snufles, cradle cap, yellow 
scurf and diaper rash. 


“Vaseline” Jelly is soothing and heal- 
ing for cuts, burns, wounds, rashes 
and for skin affections. Apply liber- 
ally. Always safe. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG, CO. (CONS’D), State St., N. Y. 


Look for the trade-mark *‘ Vaseline’ on 
every package. It is your protection. 


«Vaseline 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY } 
ner? Oxide of Zine 
Fat ther necessitY 
e for baby 
ae 


copy of our new 
Write i ila “Inquire 


7 Within” (Free) 














No Paring—End Them 


Don’t let the agony of corns destroy 
your comfort. Apply Blue-jay—and 
instantly the pain vanishes. Then 
the corn loosens and comes out. 
Does away with dangerous paring. 
% Get Blue-jay at any drug store. 
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| here, we had to live in some dark basement. 
Now I buy six quarts of milk a day for my chil- 
dren. And Willie always gets an extra por- 
tion.” 

Willie, who is five, is twenty pounds 
underweight. The doctor thinks he is tubercu- 
lous. The family used to lead a miserable 
existence. Mrs. Burke went out washing, and 
the father went on periodical sprees. But it’s 
not happened since the Bunker Hill went out 
of business. Mr. Burke is working steadily 
now at the brush factory. 

In Providence, R. I., in the outskirts of the 
city and set a little back from the street on 
which it stands, is a trim gray and white cot- 
tage. There are marigolds and larkspur abloom 
in the front yard in summer. In the rear is a 
fine large garage with a sign above the door, 
“Patrick Kelly, Electric Trucking.” You'll 
find the name listed, too, in the telephone 
directory. Patrick Kelly is a business man 
now. Once he was a drunken teamster usually 
out of a job. And if he earned $15 a week, his 
family was lucky to get $5. There were seven 
children. The family lived any way they 
could in back alleys and side courts. Chari- 
table organizations furnished some of their 
food. The eldest little girl gathered what wood 
and coal they had from the dumps. When 
there was no money for shoes, the cinders cut 
her feet cruelly. Mrs. Kelly went washing, of 
course. A good deal of his time Patrick Kelly 
spent in jail. Once, after lying out drunk in a 
storm, he contracted pneumonia, and from 
the prison hospital ward word was sent that he 
wouldn’t live. Mrs. Kelly “washed the cur- 
tains for a funeral.” But Patrick Kelly didn’t 
die. He lived to be drunk many times more. 
Once, in a murderous frenzy, he attacked his 
wife and daughters with a carving knife. Two 
policemen overpowered him and carried him 
away to a cell. 

That was his record over and over, until Pro- 
hibition arrived and the lights went out in 
Murphy’s saloon. The next day Kelly came 
home. He’d been away for a week drinking. 
Somehow now he was sober. 

“Maggie,” he said, going down on his knees 
beside his wife where she sat in the kitchen 
peeling potatoes, “if you’ll take me back just 
once more, J’ll never touch another drop. I 
mean it, Maggie. Murphy’s is closed.” 





WELL, that promise, by the help of God— 

and also by the help of the Volstead Act— 
Patrick Kelly has been able to keep. The little 
parlor where I heard about it has a Brussels 


| rug on the floor and green plush upholstered 
) furniture and a polished new piano. A girl came 


tripping down the stairs in the hall. 

“This is my daughter, Eileen,” Mrs. Kelly 
said. 

She was a pretty girl ready for the evening 
in a party dress. Hoops of green, that looked 
like jade, swung from her small ears, and on her 
feet were satin slippers. And this was the girl 
who had gathered coal from the dumps. Such 
is the fairy magic that was wrought by the 
pen that signed the new amendment. 

But Eileen isn’t all. Mrs. Kelly’s eyes are 
the eyes of a happy woman. The short sleeves 
and the round-cut neck of her blue house-gown 
revealed plump arms and a white throat. I 
caught the gleam of a gold necklace. 

Mrs. Kelly blushed like a girl. “It’s my 
Prohibition present,” she admitted. “TI got it 
the Christmas after Murphy’s closed. 

“ “Will ye give me a good dinner if I give ye 
somethin’, Maggie?’ Pat says to me. 

““Oh, go “long wid ye,’ I says. ‘There’s 
always a good dinner fer ye when there’s the 
makin’s of one in the house.’ 

“ ‘But Maggie,’ he says awkward like, ‘I got 
somethin’ fer ye.’ An’ he pushed a little white 
box in my hand, an’ there the necklace lay in 
blue velvet. Pat took it out. Icouldn’t. An’ 
he clasped it on my neck. I ain’t never had it 
off. An’ I never shall. 

“Tt seemed like,” she said it very softly, “it 
seemed like when he put the ring on my finger.” 

She reached in her dress for the locket. As 
she opened it for me to see, she said defensively: 



































WISS SCISSORS 
and see how smoothly 
and evenly they cut— 
without spreading or 
allowing the cloth to 
slip between the 
blades, 


They stay 
sharp un- 
usually 
long, and 
give faith- 
ful service 
ae long after 
ordinary 
scissors 
would be 


wom out, 












8 in. 
Household 
Shears, 
No. 138. 


It pays to buy by name, for even 
an expert finds it difficult to 
judge scissors simply by looking 
atthem. Write for Booklet ‘“G” 








Get them at the Cutlery Counter 


WISS SCISSORS - 


Newark NJ. Since 1848 








































































Own Your OwnTeaRoom 


Or Become a Tea Room Hostess or Executive 





Liberal Earnings, Fascinating 
Big Opportunities. 


WONDERFUL new field offers women earnings of $5,000 
Y" and upwards ayearin a delightful, fascinating profes- 
sion. You can open a tea room of your own and make 
liberal profits, or manage one already going. Opportunities 
everywhere for tea rooms, coffee shops, motor inns. Suc- 
cessful tea rooms started on as little as $50 capital. 

No previous experience necessary. We quickly train you, 
by mail, to start your tea room, or put you in touch with 
desirable positions as manager, assistant manager, hostess, 
table director, buyer or other executive. 

Hundreds of Lewis School graduates winning big earn- 
ings, fascinating work, quick success in this profitable 
new profession. You can qualify in spare time at home 
with the Lewis Tea Room Training Course, endorsed and 
used by leading, successful tea room operators. 


Write for Free Book “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT."’ 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 


Dept. H-2412 Washington, D.C. 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director. 


‘ Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 hand-engraved, including 
é Ing two sets of envelopes, $13.50, 


or 100 Imitation Engraved, 
$5.00. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 
G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1076 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Do you know why birch is 
so widely favored for interior 
finish and furniture by those 
who know most about woods 
and their qualities? 
It is mighty well worth your | 
while to know if you are joing, : 
to invest any money in furni- 
ture orin a building. 
We couldn’t bepin to tell you 
the many reasons for birch 
superiority in this space. But if 
you will ask us for a copy of 
the “birch Book” it will tell 
you the whole story. 

| That book will certainly open | 
your eyes to the value there is 
for you inthe use of birch. 
The information it contains is 
not merely interestin’, — it is 
valuable. 
Just ask for a copy of the 
“birch Book”. We will send 
it promptly—free. 


_ The Birch Manufacturers 
—206F.R.A.Bld3. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Easy, fascinating, spare-time work coloring and selling 
our greeting cards and folders, 1924 Birthday, Tally 
and Place Cards and Every Day Line ready. Exclusive 
designs. Write NOW for illustrated book, ‘‘Pleasant 
Pages.’’ - Gives full instructions how to color, how to 
sell, Or send $1.00 for Trial Box containing assortment 
sample cards, instruction book, brushes and colors. 
Sells for $3 to $4 when colored. 


Little Art Shop, 1448 You St., Wash., D. C. 









36 Old World CitiesontheSame Tour # 
that takes you to Paris, London and | 

the Mediterranean 
et ener oe a eel 
Write for booklet T-4, sailings from May to Sept. ¥ 
GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 


““World Travel at Moderate Cost’? 















225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. London, Paris, Rome 
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Why We Prohibit 


“Tt was only the drink in my man made him 
not himself. There’s not a better man any- 
where than Patrick sober.” 

And I looked with interest at the handsome 
Trish face that has managed to hold a woman’s 
love for better, for worse, through so many 
years of the worst of it. 

That can’t always be done. In a Pennsyl- 
vania factory town, I talked with Mrs. Parker, 
to whom also “‘the luck has come.” But there’s 
a note of hardness in her voice that hides a 
broken heart. ‘The only way you can be sure 
of a man,” she says, “is when he can’t get it. 
I scrubbed eight children through school while 
their father’s money went for whiskey. The 
works kept back the rent from his wages, and 
the Society helped. Now Frank Parker hasn’t 
been drunk for seven years, not since our town 
went dry locally. He’s got $1100 in the bank.” 
She brought the bank book for me to see. 

“He gives me half the pay envelope,” she 
continued. “I said I’d take mine where I 
could see it. And I have. The player piano, 
there, cost $250. There’s a full coal-bin in the 
cellar. This house I paid $4000 for. I bought 
it in wartime, and there was some thought the 
price was too high. But, you see, ’ve wanted 
a home all my life. I couldn’t wait. Then 
the location, too, counted. But I said I'd 
lived all my married life in back alleys. Now 
I'd have my house right on Main Street.” 

We sat talking like this in the comfortable 
sitting-room. Suddenly, as I looked into the 
eyes of the woman before me, I knew. The 
voice had trailed away in an echo that rang 
from all the homes through which I had 
passed. 

“So the last time the judge’s wife sent for 
me to wash, I told her I wasn’t doing any wash- 
ing now but my own—” 

And it was not alone Mrs. Parker and Mrs. 
Collins and the rest who spoke. But I had 
found one whom all of us have missed, our 
Long Lost Washerwoman. The shadow of her 
was outlined against the tenements and all the 
miserable little homes across the railroad tracks 
in all the small towns. She flashed for an in- 
stant before me with her bent shoulders and 
her bedraggled skirts and her slouching step. 
Then she was gone. Something tells me we 
shall not see heragain. Women don’t wash for 
other women when they don’t have to. When 
their husbands don’t drink, they don’t have to. 

Oh, I know it’s not so good for us—for you 
and me and the judge’s wife. But see what it is 
for the washerwoman’s children. 


HERE’S this to remember, too, that when 

boys and girls go wrong, there are taxes to 
pay for arresting them. Since the coming of 
Prohibition Chicago has about 1500, and New 
York 3000 fewer arrests per year for juvenile 
delinquency than was the average for the wet 
years. In some of the districts of the large 
cities, there are now fewer calls in a year than 
formerly in a month, for the services of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. School departments everywhere report 
that where children were once getting working 
papers, they are now remaining in school to 
get an education. Philadelphia has some in- 
teresting records showing that where formerly 
between roo and 200 children a month were 
withdrawn from school to supplement a family 
income depleted by a drunken father, the 
average now is about fifteen. 

Sociologists have pronounced the Volstead 
Act the greatest child welfare measure ever in- 
vented. It is going far also to eliminate 
poverty. The partial Prohibition enforcement 
that now prevails has already lifted above the 
ranks of the submerged so many Collinses and 
Kellys and Davises and thousands of others, 
that statistics give us a startled pause as we 
read them. In Detroit, poorhouse admissions 
dropped from 2214 before, to 800 after Pro- 
hibition. The Boston Family Welfare Society 
in 1917 had drink a factor in 27 percent of its 
cases and in 1920 in but 2% percent. In some 
of the smaller towns like Fitchburg, Mass., the 





Does Your 


Club Nee 
$100?— 


Or perhaps there is a 
Society in your Church 
for which you wish to 
raise funds— 


The Woman’s Opportu- 
nity League will help you 
to earn the money by the 
easiest, most remunerative, 
most congenial method im- 
aginable. 


Whether you wish to con- 
tribute your share toward 
the lifting of a church debt, 
or for missionary work, 
needed repairs in the Church 
or Club building, or to fur- 
ther some of your charitable 
enterprises—even to add to 
the earnings of your booth 
at a Bazaar—whatever the 
object, the League plan will 
make it delightfully easy for 
you to accomplish it. 


Any One Can Do the 
Work Successfully 


You need no experience 
and there is no initial ex- 
pense. We send you all you 
require for the work and co- 
operate with you in every 
way. 


Fill in and mail the coupon 
to-day to get details 


Dept. GHP-524 

Woman’s Opportunity League 
International Magazine Co. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. ¥. 


I am interested in your League plan. 
Please send me details without obligation 
to me. 


Name 





Street 


City 


States 





House near Chicago, showing its “‘underclothing” of 
Cabot’s Quilt, with furring strips over the Quilt, on which 
the outside finish is laid. Roof alsoinsulated. Leon E. 
Stanhope, Architect, Chicago, 


Underwear for Houses 


Underclothing makes people warm because it prevents 
the heatof their bodies from escaping. You can make 
your houses warm in the same way. 


Cabot’s Insulating Quilt 


prevents the house heat from escaping. It insulates the 
whole house and saves the heat from the heater —that 
costly heat. lt keeps the house warm on the smallest 
amount ofcoal; saves one-quarter to one-half of the 
coal bill. Makes the house comfortable for all time. 
Preserves health and saves doctor’s bills. Makes the 
house coolerin summer. Quilt is not a mere felt or 
paper, but a scientific insulator that makes the house 
like a thermos bottle. 


Sample of Quilt with full details, and references to dozens 
of users, sent FREE upon application 


Cabot, Inc. 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 

10 Oliver St. 

Boston, Mass. 

\ 24 W. Kinzie St. 
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Kill a Roomful 
of Flies With a Few Puffs 


Close doors and windows and blow 
small quantities of Bee Brand Insect 


se 


Powder about the room. It floats in 
the air, and kills them! Some prefer 
toburn the powder. Itisalso effective. 
Bee Brand Insect Powder kills Flies, 
Fleas, Mosquitoes, Ants, Roaches, 
Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths, Lice 
on Fowl, Weevil—and many other 
insects. 

Non-poisonous—harmless to mankind, domestic 
animals and plants. Does not spot or stain— 
100% pure—no adulteration, 

Household sizes lie and 35c. Other sizes 70¢ 
Large Pump Gun 75c. 


and $1.25. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send 35q 


Note: 
for large household size. Give dealer’s name. 
“Tt kills them.” 


Ask for our free booklet 
McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


elder sess 
in 2 Years 


S. 
side of two years. Meetsall ie 
and the leading rofessions. is and thirty-six other 
courses are descr in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HS37 Drexel Ave. &58thsSt. © AS 1924 CHICAGO 

























number of families requiring assistance has 
been cut 50 percent. And ar of the large cities 
of the United States, including New York and 
Chicago, show an average drop of 74 percent 
in cases in which drink is a factor in the family 
breakdown. 

Beyond these publicly tabulated figures are 
other thousands who have found freedom from 
poverty. There are even homes that never 
experienced privation, which nevertheless be- 
fore the coming of the new order were missing 
much that they might have had. In Philadel- 
phia, in one of the little red brick houses that 
stand all in a row, an excited and happy 
woman exclaimed to me. 

“For twenty years we’ve paid rent here, 
now we’ve just bought the house.” 

Like this all through the country, you find 
people buying and building houses. There is one 
other striking evidence of what has occurred. 
It’s the automobiles that are being purchased. 
Up in the little town of Ipswich in Massachu- 
setts, the chairman of the board of selectmen 
said to me: 

“Before Prohibition we used to have the 
automobile agency in this town. Now we have 
five automobile salesrooms. And folks own 
cars who never before had the money to buy 
a wheelbarrow.” : 

The factories, too, tell the same story. 
Packingtown, the dwelling section back of 
Chicago’s stockyards, has a line of automobiles 
to rival a millionaire’s row. It is an industrial 
district that most vividly reflects the Prohibi- 
tion panorama. 


LETS look at Coatesville. This is a Penn- 

sylvania town of about 15,000 population. 
And Coatesville got a good running start on 
some of the rest of us by going dry locally 
about 1912. Of course, they had some wets 
who were as resentful about it as were those in 
New York State who have secured the repeal 
of the enforcement law. In Coatesville, too, 
they got the bars back. Then a drunken man 
killed a policeman, and a drunken mob lynched 
the murderer. And the evidence was at hand 
that banished booze once and for all. In 1916 
Coatesville was permanently dry. 

Today they show you the results. Poverty 
has practically disappeared. Some families 
went right off the relief lists on to the banking 
lists. With only four months of Prohibition, 
the Coatesville savings deposits had jumped 


by $257,000. Now, on Saturday nights at the | 


banks, you may see the long lines of working- 
men slipping over the counter through the 
teller’s window the pay envelopes that used to 
go over the bar. At the great steel plant 500 
workingmen come to their daily labor in their 
own cars. With employees entirely sober, acci- 
dents from careless handling of machinery have 
dropped 54 percent, and absences from work, 
with the elimination of Saturday night sprees, 
have decreased 80 percent. Prosperity is 
everywhere apparent. Three new churches 
have been built, and homes for which women 
have waited. Out on the edge of the city, a 
whole colony of them has been erected since 
the owners changed the place of deposit for 
their savings from the saloon to the bank. 
Many of the colony are foreigners who formerly 
had deemed is as necessary to ‘‘drink”’ as to eat. 

Ludock came from some place in what is 
now Czecho-Slovakia, twenty-seven years 
ago. He was a good workingman. But when 
Coatesville went dry, he went in despair to the 
superintendent of the mill. 

“No beer, no whiskey, me no kin work,” 
he protested in all seriousness. 

He was told that these were inexorable con- 
ditions. A few weeks passed. Ludock re- 
turned with a radiant face and a bright idea. 

“No beer, no whiskey, me buy a house,”’ he 
declared. 

Others of the employees became converts to 
Ludock’s plan, and the colony grew. Today 
Ludock owns his own house and two more 
besides that rent for $30 a month each. All 
have bath rooms, steam heat, and electric 
lights. Ludock has now retired from the steel 
mill to run a jitney that meets the trains at the 










































A Gomplete 
Cleaning Unit 














heVacuumCleaner 
with the- VAC a Me OP 


UCTION sweep all rugs. Vac- 

mop hardwood floors and lino- 
leum. Vecuum clean your furnish- 
ings. All these are done quickly and 
easily with the lightweight, depend- 
able Sweeper-Vac. No other make 
offers the three cleaning functions 
of the Sweeper-Vac, with its exciu- 
sive Vac-Mop and remarkable at- 
tachments. 





SWEEP with this all-purpose cleaner 
which combines both accepted clean- 
ing principles. For dust, thread and 
imbedded dirt, it cleans by the ideal 
combination of gentle sweeping mo- 
tor driven brush plus powerful suc- 
tion. If desired, turn the lever, and 
clean by powerful suction alone. 


VAC with the Sweeper-Vac attach- 
ments, cleaning quickly and easily 
mattresses, out-ofreach places, and 
all furnishings. 


MOP with the Vac-Mop, an exclusive 

feature of the Sweeper-Vac which 
suction cleans hardwood floors and 
linoleum. All dirt and lint are carried 
by suction into a non-spill dust bag. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass- 





PNEUVAC COMPANY 
160 Fremont Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Kindlysend, without obligation, your 
booklet describing the two-in-one 
Sweeper-Vac and its wonderful Vac- 


Mop. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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OU can keep every part of your 

: Success Refrigerator spotlessly 
clean, outside and in. You can lift 

out the ice chamber, the drain pipe, the 
food shelves and give them a thorough 
cleansing with soap and boiling water in 
afew minutes. No inaccessible joints or 
corners where soap and water can’treach. 


Success is all steel, covered with hard white 
enamel—all surfaces smooth and flat—no 
panels to collect dirt and germs. No wood to 
absorb dampness. Cannol leak, either; its metal 
lining is posilively watertight. Doors, because 
all metal, cannot shrink or swell. Success is 
indeed the cleanly refrigerator! 


You can buy Success Refrigerators every- 
where under a positive guarantee of your money 
back at any lime if you are not enthusiastically 
salisfied. Write for ‘‘Success’’ a free booklet 
about this successful refrigerator. 

SUCCESS MANUFACTURING CO. 

, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


‘SUCCESS 


REFRIGERATOR 
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Philadelphia 


PEARLS 
DIAMONDS 


SILVER - DINNER 
AND TEA SERVICES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE ; 


GIF T SUGGESTION BOOK 


illustrating Wedding and other Gifts 


mailed upon request 


THE DIAMOND BOOK 


il lustrating Engagement and Wedding Rings, 
and other Jewels 


mailed upon request 


ETIQUETTE OF WEDDING STATIONERY 
with samples of Wedding Stationery 


mailed if requested 





. SERVICE WAGON 
- Larce Top—Kemovyable @lass 
Service Tray—Large Drawer 
— Double Handles — Deep 
Undershelves—4 Silent Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. A high 
grade piece of furniture for 
GENERAL UTILITY, ease of 
action, absolute noiselessness, 
Write now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer's name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-D Cunard Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 






SAVES 
1000 
STEPS!"" 
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Why We Prohibit 


station. There is also another car in his garage 
at home. 

“What for?” I asked in some bewilderment. 

“Why, for my family to use when they come 
into town,” explained Ludock. 

No, his property is not quite clear. There is 
“Tt costs so much to 
send a boy to college,” says Ludock. 

“What?” I asked, thinking I had not heard 
aright. 

But it is so. Ludock’s eldest son is studying 
medicine and is going to be a doctor. 

Homes like Ludock’s now dot the hillsides 
hereabout. 


had begun to rise. Where the bars went out, 
these stores at once moved in: a five-cent store, 
a ten-cent store, a lunch-room, a bakery, a fish 
store, a general market, two clothing stores, 
and a shoe store. Within four months after 
the town went dry, one butcher’s sales had 
jumped by $500 per month, a baker’s by $600, 
and a furniture store reported June and July 
sales $3500 a month ahead of those for the 
corresponding period in the previous year. 


ITH the coming of national Prohibition 

what happened in Coatesville was repeated 
in America at large. Business began at once to 
expand. Merchants everywhere made ready. 
A national drink bill, formerly amounting to 
over two billion dollars yearly, had been 
largely wiped out. It was easy to see how 
there was going to be money to shop with now. 
In New York the Bowery turned forty-four 
saloons into sixty-three stores, and Sixth 
Avenue forty-six saloons into one hundred aid 
forty-two stores. Over on Eighth Avenue 
where there used to be three saloons and a 
pool-room to every four corners, you can now 
count the stores that have come instead. Not 
so long ago, the Star Department Emporium, 
where Mrs. Collins bought her linoleum, was 
selling just notions and hosiery and aprons. 
But with the pay envelope tossed into their 
laps, the tenement women began to demand 
much more. And the little store spread into 
an “Emporium” with four great plate glass 
windows. There are a good many jewelry 
stores; men are buying trinkets. There are 
crockery stores, candy stores, but most of 
all there are shoe stores. The Tub of Blood 
isn’t the only saloon that has given way to that 
purpose. It is often so. Two new stores in 
Denver hung out the sign, “Buy shoes where 
you used to buy booze.” Seattle opened five 
retail shoe stores in place of five saloons. 

Next after shoes, wages that once bought 
whiskey now buy milk. Sales throughout the 
United States have increased by 26 percent. 
When Denver went dry, one milk route found 
its sales had jumped by $150, another by $160, 
and a third by $450 a month. And in Boston, 
where the Burke family are getting their six 
quarts a day, the city’s consumption in 1920, 
in spite of the advance in price, was the highest 
in a decade. 

Like this, conditions everywhere have regis- 
tered prosperity. Savings bank deposits have 
risen an average of about 33 percent. And 
throughout the country it is families like the 
Eastons and the Parkers and the Ludocks who 
are back of this’ fmancial phenomenon. It is 
quite evident that a great many people, per- 
haps even millions, have been set free for the 
enjoyment of comfort they never knew before. 
You really can’t count all the new rights that 
have arrived. But there is one that’s un- 
mistakable. Practically the Volstead Act has 
amounted to an amnesty proclamation for 
thousands of men previously periodically in 
jail. In Coatesville, the patrol wagon has 
entirely gone out of business. In New York 
City, where arrests for intoxication for nine 
years before Prohibition averaged 18,373 
yearly, the average for the three years follow- 
ing Prohibition dropped to 6917. Everywhere 
you find similar statistics. The Chicago work- 
house in 1922 had hundreds of empty cells. 
Within sixty days after Lafayette, Ind., went 
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Even before they could be com- | 
pleted, the standard of living in Coatesville | 


*The “FRIENDLY” 
DISHWASHER 


Ends the drudgery of dishwashing 
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You Dislike Washing Dishes! 


No more “Dishwater hands’’! 
The “Friendly” DISHWASHER washes 


and sterilizes the dishes without the dish- 
water coming in contact with the hands. 


A turn of the indicator to “Soap,” you 
have a hot suds spray—a reverse turn, 
you have clear hot water. Your dis- 
agreeable three-times-a-day drudgery 
of washing dishes is eliminated. 


Materials and workmanship are of high- 
est order. With patented adapter, fits 
any faucet. No moving parts, no elec- 
tricity, no noise. Comes assembled 
ready to use, with specially constructed 
dish drainer. Two “FRIENDLY” 
brushes for pots and pans, one dish mop, 
and one plate scraper. Simple to use; 
guaranteed all we claim or money back. 
Price complete, $17.50 delivered. Cir- 
cular free. Ask the name of our nearest 


distributor. WRITE TODAY, 


THE RED STAR MFG. CO. 
Acs 


Dep 
97 Haverhill Street Boston, Mass. 



















walk into 
a home, I 
stay there. 
Everyone 
likes me’’. 
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WITT ExneeSati8—have an econom- 


ical durability that is above the 
average. They withstand unusual 
and severe abuse. 

Water-tight seams and close fitting 
lids give absolute sanitation. 
chai For sale at Hard- 


ware and Depart- 
ment Stores. 


THE! WHigi 
CORNICE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE YELLOW LABEL 
MEANS “QUALITY” 
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Preserve them now while they’re 
plentiful. 


Eat them in December. 
Nothing like cur- 
rant jelly to put 
an edge on winter- 


weary appetites. 
And remember — 
home-made Jelly is 
better and cheaper. 
The Everedy Jelly 
Bag and Stand great- 
ly simplifies preserv- 
ing. The stand is of 
strong spring steel 
while the bag is of 
specially woven 
strainer cloth. Just 
pour in the fruit to be 
strained and leave to 
drain. Simple to 
operate, efficient and 


Everedy Jelly Bag 
and Stand 
Price, complete, with 
stand and Spas bags, easily cleaned. 


$1 
THE CAPPER FOR HOME USE 


The Everedy Bottle Capper caps any size 
bottle without breaking it. Fine for sealing 
home-made beverages. Over a half-million 


Outfits and extra caps and 
bags, at hardware, depart- 
ment and housefurnishing 
stores. Or order from us 
and pay the postman. 25c 
extra in Canada and far 
West. 


THE EVEREDY CO. 
Frederick Maryland 


Everedy Bottle 
Capper 
Price, $1.50 
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Good Housekeeping wants 
every department to serve 
its readers perfectly—and to 
the limit. If there is any 
way in which any of the 
service departments has not 
met your needs, or if you 
have any ideas for enlarging 
the scope of these depart- 
ments, please let us know. 
Perhaps, too, you can suggest 
a new service department 
which fills a need not already 
met. Write us frankly at 
119 West 40th St., New York 





STUDY «* HOME 
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The Aniversity of Chicago 
Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 

in any time. Address 73 Ellis Hall, University of 

ago, Chicago, Ill. : 


CANDY —AIl Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. 1., N.Y. 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 


European Tours under escort; $495 up. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 















dry, the jail there was without a prisoner, a 
hitherto unheard of experience in Tippecanoe 
County. Now you can’t begin to count the 
places that are through with their jails. The 
county jail at Newburgh, N. Y., is closed. 
Ipswich and Newburyport, Mass., have each 
sold theirs. Birmingham, Ala., has turned a 
$100,000 jail into a school. Surely one of the 
clearest results of the Eighteenth Amendment 
is that a good deal of personal liberty 
formerly behind the bars has been released. 

Even there are gentlemen who never have 
gone to jail, who are not without benefit of 
Prohibition today. I know a man who is a 
commuter and makes his garden and mows his 
lawn in a charming suburb. Nowadays he no 
longer comes wavering up the walk from the 
station. And his wife can go to church on 
Sunday and look the neighbors in the face 
without feeling a cringing apology to the com- 
munity. 


HERE isa woman who spent the night on her 

knees before a satin quilted bed, praying that 
the Volstead Bill might pass next day. After it 
became a law, she notified her lawyer that she 
had decided not to go on with her divorce. 

“Tf anything should happen that my husband 
begins drinking again,’ she told me, “I’m 
going out with a hatchet as Mrs, Nation did, 
and smash the saloons.” 

“Tell her there’s a better way,’ another 
woman said to me. ‘‘We’ve got Prohibition. 
What we need is men in office to enforce it. 
Votes by women can put them there.” 

And she told me of the Save America 
Crusade. Through your Sunday-school class 
or your missionary circle or your woman’s 
club, you will hear of it in your town. Organ- 
izations representing ten million women are 
enlisted for next November. Any political 
candidate, from mayor to President, who gets 
these votes, must pledge himself to the enforce- 
ment of the United States constitution down 
to the Eighteenth Amendment. 

“There’s an army and navy to do it with,” 
concluded the lady. 

She bears a name that is written into our 
country’s history. Some of her ancestors who 
wrote it there looked from their framed por- 
traits on the wall of the room in which we sat 
before an open fire. She wore a lovely dinner 
gown of old Chinese blue. 

“T’ve dedicated my life to the movement to 
wipe out alcohol,” she said. And the necklace 
at her throat gleamed and flashed as she leaned 
forward in the firelight’s glow. ‘‘You see,” she 
mused, “I know the hell it makes for men and 
women.” 

She looked steadily into the fire. “I’m not 
speaking academically,” she added. “I mean 
Dick. Nothing has ever helped at all until 
Prohibition came. Then for the first time in 
the terrible years, when the hotels and_the 
clubs went dry, Dick became sober. Only 
once has he slipped. ‘Eleanor,’ he said to me, 
‘the only way I’ll ever be safe is when the 
cursed stuff is out of my reach.’ ” 

Some day it may happen like that, as it did 
in Kansas. Prohibition began to prohibit out 
there when there arose a brave man. He was 
the district attorney who, with a menacing 
mob at his heels, padlocked every saloon in 
Kansas City. Then the state of Kansas, 
showing forty counties without a prisoner for 
the penitentiary in ten years, made its banner 
record. 

The United States is not yet dry like that. 
But already Mrs. Collins hasn’t been thrown 
down-stairs in three years. A great many 

eople have roast lamb for dinner. See all the 
little children drinking milk. And the shoes on 
people’s feet. And the money in the bank and 
the coal in the bin. One little old liberty was 
cancelled, the right of a man to the pursuit of 
adrink. Balance it, if you please, with a world 
set free for the pursuit of happiness instead. 

The Great American Principle is unimpaired. 
Let the flag still wave. 


And next November, please remember 
Charlie Davis’s father. Surely you’re going 
to help. 








are the days 


—days of watchful waiting for the grind- 
stone man to appear at the curb with his 
familiar call ‘*Knives to Sharpen!’” For 
now, all the kitchen knives can be sharp= 
ened in,a few minutes when there is an 
Ace Knife Sharpener on the kitchen 
dresser. A few strokes through the discs 
will put a keen edge on the dullest blade, 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send his 
name and one dollar to 


Ace Hardware Mfg. Corp. 
Philadelphia 


Kaife 


harpener 








Squeeze the juice of three 
lemons into a quart of water. 


Add: 1 cup sugar, 1 chopped banana 
1 cup chopped pineapple 
1 large orange (peeled and 
crushed to a pulp) 
44 cup maraschino or preserved 
cherries 
1 quart Welch’s Grape Juice 
Add more water if desired. 
Pour the mixture over a block 
of ice in a punch bowl and let 


it stand twenty minutes. 
(This is why they smile on page 169), 


Grape > uice 


In using advertisements see page 0 
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1 Hampshire Stationery 


Tuere is a suggestion of quiet ele- 
gance about the fair linen finish 
of Old Hampshire Lawn that has 
earned for it the term ‘‘distinctively 
different.”” 

For the woman of discernment, 
whose stationery conveys to her 
correspondent a reflection of her own 
good taste, Old Hampshire Lawn 
is the preferred personal writing 
paper. Made in five popular sizes. 


4 usable packet of Specimen Sheets and Envelopes will 
be sent y ou on receipt of JOc 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


Fine Stationery Department K South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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—in stock sizes—ready to be put up 
DUBAN AWNINGS are made from canvas of an 


extra fine quality, stitched with strong thread, and 
mounted on rust-proof, galvanized iron frames of the 
highest quality. 

They are obtainable in a wide range of sizes that 
will fit perfectly practically any size window, door or 
porch—and come all ready to be put up. They last 
many seasons and show their high quality to the end. 
Dealers in many sections of the United States can 
supply you with DUBAN AWNINGS all ready to 
be putup. If they are not obtainable in your local- 
ity, wale © us. Catalogue, samples of canvas and 
prices gladly sent on request. Look for the name 
DUBAN on the awning. 

DEALERS wanted in cities or towns where DUBAN 
AWNINGS are not at present being sold. 


The DUBAN SHADE CORPORATION 
168 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 








for houses, porches 


apartments @ 
and other buildings Whi " 
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The Second Dreaming 
(Continued from page 25) 


Sleeplessness—worry—unremitting care... 

And then, suddenly, like a bottom that falls 
out, it’s all gone, and there isn’t any family any 
more. They are flying, now, by their own 
wings, far, far away, and mother, with empty 
nest, looks on aghast. 

She thinks there is nothing left for her, be- 
cause there is nothing—or, at least, so little— 
of what was, of that first dreaming. Some- 
times she turns frantically about and tries to 
relive her life in her daughter’s life, for the 
daughter is now absorbed in all that is her own. 
“Not that way, Fanny; this!’ The daughter 
hears it continually, mother’s acquired wisdom 
attempting to graft itself on to inexperience— 
as if inexperience could ever gain experience 
through the grafting method; as if inexperience 
could ever become experienced save by experi- 
encing. “Not that color, Fanny; this!” . . 
“Not that way to broil steak, Fanny; this!” 
3 Poor Fanny! Her mother just won’t let 
her live her own life, but must live it for her. 
She wishes to heaven mother would get some- 
thing of her own to do, but poor mother, deep 
in a redreaming of the first dream, stumbles 
blindly on, making a mess of her life—and, un- 
less some special wisdom enters in, of her 
daughter’s. Yes, that “other woman”’ is re- 
sponsible for most of the marital disorders, but 
she is usually an interfering relative who 
“means well.” 


GAIN, mother may turn back to a second 
youth of her own: she looks closely into the 
mirror, carries her hand-glass to the sunlight 
. . . Ah, a gray hair! She pulls it out, parts 
carefully, looking for others; is depressed as day 
after day the pulled-out hairs make a higher 
pile on her dressing-table. Examines with alarm 
the faint lines in her face. Stands off—sees she 
is growing stout; those hips, they’ve crept on 
her unawares. Gradually there comes to be 
but one topic when she meets her friends—re- 
ducing . . . “No, thank you, I’m off sweets: 
well, this once won’t matter, I guess, as I never 
eat them at home.” ; 

The subject moves on; now it’s bobbed hair. 
“Have you seen Mrs. Brown with her hair 
bobbed? I tell you, she looks like a girl!’ That 
does get a rise: the chatter stops; everybody 
listens. There’s audience for any recipe that 
will make one “‘look like a girl.” “TI can’t be- 
lieve it!” oily thinks shored) ments 
“Well, hairpins are a nuisance.” “Think 
how easy to wash one’s hair!” . . . ‘And the 
saving of time!’’ But down underneath 
all the objections and concessions burns one 
thought, ‘they say she looks like a girl.” For 
a while mother will play with the idea; sit lin- 
geringly before her mirror, lifting her locks, 
shaping them into a “bob.” But eventually, 
unless father absolutely puts his foot down on 
it—which, of course, would be foolish, for it is 
a sane custom—there’ll be another bobbed 
head among the grandmothers. But it won’t 
be the sanity of it, or the convenience, or even 
the comfort and cleanliness that will have done 
it—she will discover all this later. It will be 
that other, “They say she looks like a girl!” 
Nature has her own way of getting us to do sane 
things, you see. . . 

Then there is the woman who stepped from 
college into broader activities, who has never 
had her own domestic life. She, too, begins to 
tremble at the first indications that as many 
years are behind her as are on ahead. “Just 
think! Tve been out of college ten years!” ex- 
claimed a teacher with sudden poignancy. But 
what she meant was, “Why, I’m getting old, 
and I haven’t lived!’ That sudden frenzy— 
Life going! Life going! And-she, too, begins 
to shrink from what she imagines to be on 
ahead, from empty years with youth fading. 

And sometimes the mother-woman says bit- 
terly, “If I had it to do over again I would de- 
velop my own talents instead of bringing up a 
family: then I’d have a place of my own in the 
world when I began to grow old!” . . . And 








This is 
THE ARMAND 
GUARANTEE 


your assurance of trustworthy 
merchandise: 


“Wherever purchased—if any 
Armand product does not entirely 
please you, you may take it back 
and your money will be returned.” 





However much more the price 
might be— Armand Cold Cream 
Powder couldn't possibly be better! 
It was created by a man who un- 
derstands that Beauty brings happi- 
ness and that women enjoy life most 
when they are conscious of looking 
their best. Once on this powder 
stays. That is because of the bit of 
cold cream. You will find its fra- 
grance delightful, and its texture 
finer, we believe, than any powder 
you ever used. In White, Pink, 
Creme, Brunette, Tint Natural— 
always $1.00 a box. 


Send 25¢ for the Week-end Package and 
try for yourself eight of the Armand aids. 
You will receive at the same time your copy 
of the “Creed of Beauty,” a little book that 
reveals happiness secrets. Address Armand 
—Des Moines, or Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas, 
Ontario, Canada. 


‘ARMAND 


COLD CREAM _ POWDER 
Ln ‘The PINK : & ‘WHITE « BOXES 
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(PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING) 


A comfort and convenience te 
housekeepers in many ways. 
Saves time, space, stooping and 
bending. You ean iron sitting 
down. Open, it stands in 35 in. 
space; 5 ft. 10 in, tall; gives 
40 FT. HANGING AREA. 
Use one or all 36 arms. IT 
ROLLS ANYWHERE. Dry or 
air your clothes over register, 
j by radiator or in sun, Keep 
in corner when not in use. 
Hard wood; can’t rust or stain. 
Lasts years. WRITE NOW 
for folder—giye dealer’s name. 


MFG. CO., Dept. A-10, Dexter, Maine 


At all Sand 10 cen 
Stores 


SOLD TO HOLD : 
ME CORMICK & CO, |cawetes 


BALTIMORE - 





You canbuyall the mate- 
rials foracompletehome 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware, labor. 










Living room, dining room, 
2 bedrocms, kitchen, bath. 4 
other plans, some with pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and inside cellar entrances. 
Get free Aladdin Catalog, 












Aladdin catalog contains 
seven different plans of 
this house; some with in- 
set porches, grade and 
inside cellar entrances, 
two and three bedrooms. 















Large living room, dining room, 
kitchen, pantry, three bedrooms, 
clothes closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase and rear porch. Four 
bedroom plan with grade cellar 
entrance at same price. 









Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
2 ner iots, Full ceiling 
' | heights entire second floor, 
@\ Sewing room, columned 
4 and inset front entrance. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to 
your station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles tochoose from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 318 

BAY CITY, 


The ALADDIN Co., MICHIGAN 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
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Hang the ‘‘Hol-’em-tite’’ Auto 
Chair over the back of the seat. 
The baby can see out but he can’t 
fall out. Leaves driver free 
Strong—handsome—light. Made 
of rubber covered steel and wood, 
For touring or closed cars. 

Price only $5.00. If your 
dealer can’t supply you mail us 
$5.00 and name of car, Chair 
will be sent pre-paid. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


The ‘‘Hol-’em-tite’’ Auto Seat Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Hol-em-tite 
AUTO CHAIR 


STITT ODETTE: 
The ORIGINAL 


aoa LL a7 Milk 


a, ” For Infants, 

Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 

Avoid Imitations 


» Electric Duplex Kitchenette 
EZ Stove and Toaster, $8.50 


ts. Guaranteed. nie all relia- 


(Dealers 
Wanted) 





le dealers 
and dept. 
stores or 
gwrite direct 
to 


AZ Electric 
meine. 
8 W.19 St. 
New York 





sometimes the career-woman says bitterly, “If 
I had it to do over again, I would marry and 
have a family: then I would have some one of 
my own to care for when I began to grow old!” 
. . - Each seeing only her own loneliness— 
not the other’s at all Each envying the 
other, seeing only the advantages in the other’s 
position. 

But it isn’t really emptiness in the years on 
ahead that causes that gripping sense of lone- 
liness; it’s another thing that neither has 
realized: it’s the withdrawing of the first 
dream. Its work done, its reason for being 
ended, it now withdraws to make room for the 
second dreaming: and this is the surprise that 
Life has in store for them—they hadn’t known 
about thatsecond dreaming. They had thought 
the first was all. 

In youth, it’s as if we sat before a frame, lift- 
ing our eyes every now and then to the pattern 
that is ever before us, trying to repeat the pat- 
tern—the ideal—in the work of our hands. 
And then the work is finished—our part in it— 
and the pattern removed, and we are bewil- 
dered, thinking there no longer is a pattern. 
But a little patience, a little looking ahead, and 
a new pattern takes its place. God lifts it a 
little higher, that is all, and we must lift our 
eyes to see it, but the pattern is there. 

But let us go back. That first intense concen- 
tration on one’s own, be it home or career, 
what is it for? Nature never does things hap- 
hazardly; every smallest thing is for a purpose. 
Why is this young person so imbued with zeal 
for her own? Nature has her reason—it’s to 
get Life’s most important work done. Nature 
had to make the young mother overconcen- 
trated to be sure she’d be concentrated enough, 


just as she had to give us ten times the lung | 


power we ordinarily need, to take care of emer- 


gencies. If the young home-maker sensed fully | i 
the whole great power and sublimity of Life. | 


she might let the potatoes burn. The vision 
can become so broad that details sink into insig- 
nificance, and details are never really insignifi- 
cant. If a young musician’s thoughts were 
bound up too exclusively in the music of the 
spheres, she-might not practise her scales suffi- 
ciently ever to bring a sense of that music to 
our duller ears. Our needs seem to require, at 


‘times, a closing of the senses to the greater 


themes; thus only, perhaps, can we have pa- 
tience to acquire the very technique that 
creates greatness. 


EVERY little home is a cell in the world’s 

body, and the health of the whole depends 
on the health of each individual cell. The young 
home-maker thinks she is in a home for her own 
happiness—at least, it was following a dream of 
happiness that got her into it. But the truth 
is that once she is in, Nature takes hold and 
binds her fast to her own ends. The young 
home-maker becomes, at Nature’s behest, the 
conservator, the builder, the unremitting care- 
taker. True, Nature softens her task with 
illusions: she permits her to think she is 
doing it all for herself; permits her to say ‘‘my” 
husband, “‘my” home, *‘my” baby . . . smiles, 
humoring her in the conceit, keeping the truth 
to herself till her work is finished, that it is all 
the time Life’s man she is conserving, Life’s 
baby she is molding, Life’s home she is keeping 
sweet. She may say “my” husband, but Life 
claims him through his business, the commu- 
nity, thestate; shemay say ‘my” baby, but very 
soon he is more any one else’s—his playmates’, 
his teacher’s—and then he goes out into another 
cell center of his own in which she has small 
part. She may say “my” house, but the grass 
and the roses of it belong to every passer-by, 
the atmosphere of it to her family and friends, 
the financial value to that real estate man 
whose profits go up in proportion as her home 
improves the neighborhood. 

Hers to create, to conserve, to love, yes: but 
in the end Life’s, for Life’s purposes. A puff, 
and it’s all gone from her, gone, as fishes to the 
sea, for other nets than hers. 

And the career-woman: she, too, says “my” 
art, “my” music, “my” schoolroom, “my” 
business, ‘‘my” everything. Old Nature is at 








C ELECTRIC CLEANER 


You can. lighten the labor 
and shorten the time of 
spring cleaning immeasur- ; 
ably with the ever-will- j 
ing, thorough, , 
dependable 


Torrington. 


Let The Torrington 
Demonstrator show 
you why The Torring- 
ton is the BETTER 
cleaner for your home. 
Torrington Shops are 
everywhere. 


THE TORRINGTON 
COMPANY 
Established 1866 





General Offices: 
33 West 60th Street 
New York City 
Factory: 
Torrington, 
Conn. 





STOVOIL makes old stoves 
and other metals such asiron, 
steel, brass, bronze, nickle, cop- 
per, andsilverlikenew, Absolute- 
ly removes rust. Use it on stoves 

ee ed automobiles, etc. 


uaranteed to do all we claim 
forit. A trial will convince you, 
At your dealer or the Gas 
Company. If not send 40 
cents for bottle postpaid 
SUPERIOR LABORATORIES 
Dept.510 Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Superior Laboratories 
GRAND RADIOS, MICH. 





. ° ° 
Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just ow to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big prof- 
its. How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, etc. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Cooking for Profit.”” 
American School of Home Economics, 872 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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"1 Wouldn't Think of 
Keeping House Without 
Kelvinator 


Every day letters of appreciation come to us from Kelvinator owners the 
country over, enthusiastically endorsing Kelvinator Electric Refrigeration. 


“‘We are delighted and could not keep house without our 
Kelvinator’’—writes a well known woman of Rochester, N. Y. 


“This is one of the most appreciated appliances in my 
house, particularly in keeping foods better and longer 
—writes another owner from Birmingham, Ala. 


“Our Kelvinator is a marvel—working 100% perfect’’—is 
the message in a letter from St. Louis, Mo. 


These and hundreds of other letters 
are typical of the service and satis- 
faction Kelvinator, theoldestelectric 
refrigeration, is giving in thousands 
of homes. 


Kelvinator, with its dry, wholesome, 
even temperature, several degrees 
colder thanicerefrigeration, not only 
preserves foods much “longer and 
better” but it is an invaluable aid 


Kelvinator 


2041 W. Fort Street 
Established 1914 


elvinator 


* 





in the preparation of delicious 
desserts and salads. 


Kelvinator is so well designed 
that it can be installed in any 
standard refrigerator, automatic- 
ally supplying healthful and econom- 
ical refrigeration, day after day with 
absolutely no effort on your part. 


Write for the Kelvinator story and 
the name of the nearest dealer. 


Corporation 
Detroit, Mich. 


Electric Refrigeration 
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The Second Dreannine 


work here, too, letting her think that way about 
it in her youth to get her to do it. For Nature 
must have burning youth in her arts, her 
specialties, she must have youth in all her 
creating. But long after the artist’s flesh is 
dust, the picture she painted inspires thousands; 
it remains, Life’s. The song went out from the 
singer, and the singer went from memory— 
but the inspiration of it lives again in some 
other, where it recreates inspiration. The 
youngsters pour out of the schoolroom, and 
their teacher receives a salary for her services— 
but it is Life that has the benefit of the impress 
of her hands on their clay. Life must have the 
stirrings and strainings, and strivings and as- 


|pirings after beauty and accomplishment, or 
_else no Caliban would lift from the mire. And 


so Youth is drafted. 

If we but lift our eyes from ourselves, and 
our thoughts from repinings, we see all this, 
and in the full vision we are lifted from concen- 
tration on our own merely as our own, to con- 


| centration on the work under our hands as 


Life’s own. We become more impersonal. We 


| are ready to go on in service to Life for Life’s 


sake. We become at one with Life. And in this 
yielding up of ourselves to the Greater Pur- 
pose, new growth catches us up. We see we 
have not reached the end, we are only at the 
beginning. We have done much blindly: we are 
now sighted. 

In so-cailed desert countries, when they get 


| water, the first thing a settler does is to 


plant a row of trees for a wind-break. At first 
they appear very lonely, each little tree stand- 
ing there by itself in the great, flat, empty 
country. But go back after a few years, and 
what do you see? Those that persisted toward 
their destiny in spite of pests and blight and 
drouth and cold, have mingled their branches 
way up there in the blue sky, and there is no 
longer loneliness for them. But some there are 
that are lonely—those that never got up very 
far, dwarf trees, stunted, turned back in on 
themselves, not young any more, only pre- 
serving some of youth’s form; not dignified 
with the beauty of ripened age—poor little 
dwarf trees! 


HE woman of today who has seen forty or 

fifty years of history in the making has seen 
world boundaries change, and the boundaries 
of her own small world with them. She has 
seen the old-fashioned, heavily-built, three- 
storied house with its air of permanence give 
way to the bungalow with its bird’s-nest air of 
impermanence. She has seen that the old- ~ 
fashioned home was an incubator of much good 
and much bad: it was self-centered; it was 
fenced; it wore blinds; it shut out the world. 
But she has seen its well-kept lawn where a few 
privileged children played spread through its 
gates to parks and playgrounds for all children; 
she has seen its small private reading-room, 
where a few adults had the opportunity for en- 
lightenment, emerge into public reading-rooms 
for all; she has seen the pouring out of the good 
that was generated in the individual home into 
the larger world—ainto clubs, societies, gymna- 
slums, schools, libraries, and social centers. She 
has seen the beginning of the realization of the 
dream to make the whole world as safe, sacred, 
and joyous a place for mankind as she formerly 
attempted to make her fireside for-her blood- 
own. The whole world a family fireside for 
man. 

Where, definitely, shall she begin? Perhaps 
her thoughts fly to some long-buried desire. 
Well and good. Whatever she once may have 
done, she stlil can do, barring the crippling of 
disease. We can retire our own brain cells by 
lack of use, by allowing poisons to clog our 
systems, but they do not retire themselves. 
And then there’s that nine-tenths of unused 
brain which we may all call into service if we 
will. Let each one set forth on a voyage of dis- 
covery in her own depths, in her own home 
town. 

I frequently meet a woman on whose face is 
such a shining that I am always impelled to 


A black night— 
no warmer ally 
*gainst the 
weather than 
the friendly cup of hot cof- 
fee. Men who are exposed 
to all kinds of weather say 
it is then that Maxwell 
House Coffee tastes best. 


Good 
to the last 
Drop’ 
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SOLD ONLY 
IN SEALED 
TIN CANS- 
CONVENIENT 
TO OPEN 
— 1} AND USE 





HERE'S far more than warmth to recommend the cup 

of hot Maxwell House Coffee. 

Warmth can be added in a few moments—but for many 
long years we have been learning the secret of creating that 
taste that is “Good to the Last Drop”. 

To you who drink Maxwell House the phrase “Good to 
the Last Drop” is a promise—but to the skilled craftsmen 
who produce the coffee it is an inspiration—an injunction 
and an ambition. 

That’s why every cup of Maxwell House is a perfect ex- 
ample of how delicious coffee can become. 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
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For quicker, better baking 


A modern Glenwood Range can save hours of the time 
you're spending in the kitchen. 


The quickness and certainty of cooking with a Glenwood 
also makes it easier to keep servants. This is especially true 
of a gas range like the one illustrated here with an oven-heat 
control which not only shows how your baking should be 
regulated but actually does it. 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 
Western Branch: 205 N. State Street, Chicago 









Glenwood 
ROBERTSHAW 


OVEN HEA’ 
CONTROL 





All styles and sizes of 
Glenwood Ranges are fully de- 
scribed in a new booklet No. 
1.F. May we send you a copy? 


Glenwood Ranges 
make cooking easy 


Coal, Wood, Oil and Gas Ranges. Heating Stoves and Furnaces 
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The Second Dreaming 
stop and watch her. Left alone at fifty, after 
spending all her adult years in business, she 
adopted a baby. When it was a year old, fear- 
ing she was too hungrily attached to this one 
wee mite, she made a second adoption, then a 
third. I met her on the street in New York 
City not so long ago, and she seemed so eagerly 
pursuing something that I accused her of buy- 
ing toys, little dresses. She laughed happily. 

“What I am really here for,” she said, “‘is to 
find a baby boy. My little girls just must have 
a brother to grow up with!” 

Not the sights and sounds of America’s 
greatest city engrossed her, but the discovery 
of a bit of human flotsam to carry away home 
with her, and love, and present with oppor- 
tunity. I never see her among her babies that 
I do not realize afresh that motherhood is more 
spiritual than physical, and that it doesn’t so 
much matter which woman does the borning— 
it’s the loving that counts. 

I know another woman who in the release of 
her middle years studied medicine and is today 
leading a highly useful and interesting life. 
Of course, her family protested with that vigor 
and blindness so often manifested by those who 
love us. “You are too old!” . . . “You will 
squander all your money!” ... “Be con- 
tent to live frugally within your means.” 
Vegetate into the grave, that is what their ad- 
vice really meant. But she was brave enough 
to risk her money to develop a gift God had 
risked in her keeping, and she has been re- 
warded even as she was brave. 

It’s not just a living that awakened women 
need—it’s a Life, a reason for being, a purpose. 


A MAGNIFICENT-spirited woman recently 
left us in her early eighties—Helen Ekin 
Starrett: a clergyman’s wife, she early became 
a widow with seven children and almost no 
means. Being a clergyman’s wife and giving 
birth to seven children wouldn’t seem to be a 
program fitting one for the technique of world 
success, and yet when you analyze it, you can 
see that it might be. She taught, took private 
pupils, founded a girls’ school that became one 
of the most notable of her time, established 
every one of her seven children in places of se- 
curity, became a lecturer, a writer on morals 
and manners for girls, retired at seventy-five to 
a quiet, beautiful home to do work that had lain 
dormant in her mind for years as needing to be 
done, and died, leaving, as she felt, so much un- 
finished, so much that she might have accom- 
plished if she had only had more time! I visited 
her a few days before her going, and that was 
her one regret—that she was leaving so much 
unfinished work. She insisted on having news 
of others who were doing things, and when I 
gave it to her, she cried out in a vibrant voice 
and with shining eyes: 
“Oh, Life, Life—it is such a privilege!” 
Emptiness—that is what makes the aching 
void through which regrets and repinings echo 
and reecho, Emptiness, hollow, echoing emp- 
tiness—the years stretching out ahead filled 
only with memories and vain regrets. There is 
perhaps no suffering equal to the suffering of 
nothingness, no work so wearing as the wearing 
away of barrenness, no grief so poignant as the 
grief for that which has never been . . . all, 
all the possible outcome of every woman, the 
ghost that begins to stalk with the coming of 
the later years. : 
Then flaunt the ghost! Fill the emptiness! 
Trim the wick and light the lamp afresh! Rise 
on the wings of the second dreaming into 
broader service. Adopt a work. Never mind 
whether or not you need the money, you need 
the work. Adopta baby. Never mind whether 


- or not it needs you; you need it. Make a home 
for young business women and send young life 


out into the community that will rise up and 


call you blessed. Board little children; save 


. 


them from the hardness of an ‘institution and 
yourself from hardened love arteries. Keep 
something young and human in the house—as 
you would a piano—for love-practise. Take 


the talent you have, even though it seems ever 


; 











This Wonderful Discovery 





not only cleans and polishes 


like lightning— 


IT KEEPS HANDS WHITE 


AND SOFT! 


Use the coupon in this advertisement 
and learn how to BRILLO your 
aluminum utensils, enamel ware, glass 
baking dishes, bathroom fixtures, 
stoves, sinks, bathtubs, windows, mir- 
rors, refrigerators, knives and forks. 


_ By Eruer R. Peyser 
i" Auth 


ie or and authority on household economics 


a me why sixty million packages of 
Brillo have already been sold, practi- 
cally without advertising and I shallanswer: 


“* Because the Brillo Method eliminates 
most kitchen drudgery and enables 
a lady to keep a lady’s hands!”” 


Brillo must surely be one of the great labor 
savers of the century. I have afriend who 
has been known to Brillo her pots and pans 
in five minutes with a dinner gown on— 
and no apron. And that 
girl has the prettiest hands 
and the prettiest kitchen I 
know. 

She does all her own 
work and uses Brillo both 
for household and kitchen 
cleaning. 

It is not hard to under- 
stand why many women 
are able to get along entirely without 
servants aiter Brillo does away with the 
mess and drudgery of kitchen cleaning. 





The Great Brillo Secret 


Brillo is not only a product. It is a method 
—a cleaning process which produces a 
quick glow and lustre and does not depend 
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OLLANS LLFE LI GSSIFO IIS 
For Household Use 
NO RAGS—NO POWDER—NO ACID—NO BRUSHES 


For Kitchen Utensils 


' ing has been eliminated 


. tory —before you open 
' the package—throughthe 





; onthe userforits effectiveness. Achildcan 


clean even a bummed pan with Brillo. 
_ Half.or more of the 
labor of ordinary clean- 


for you at the-Brillo fac- 


elimination of all waste 
time and motion in the 
Brillo Method. 

If you have never used Brillo, don’t 
fail to take advantage of the special offer 
below. And don’t fail to see that your 
dealer keeps Brillo in stock. He will be’ 
glad to order it. 
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Our Guarantee 


We will give absolutely free a new alu- 
@ te minum utensil for 

= anyoldone Brillo 
fails to clean. Over 
60 million packages 

_ of Brillo have been 
sold, but no utensil 
has ever been found 
which Brillo failed to 


clean. 








ee —SPECIAL ONE MONTH’S SUPPLY Ne 


BRILLO 
IS NOW SOLD AT 


Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress and McCrory 
stores; leading 
department, hardware 
and grocery stores; 
and all 
10 & 25c stores 


Name = 


Street 


Street Address 


BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pearland Tillary Streets, Brooklyn, New York 


Find enclosed toc for which send one month’s supply of Brillo 
per your Special Offer. (Manufacturer pays shipping charges). 
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.  Full-Flavoredl 


A Hall China Teapot guarantees 
a perfect brewing—no stale taint 
detracts from the full fragrant 
flavor. Permanently new, perma- 
nently beautiful. 


If your dealer 
doesn't have them—write. 






| &&> 
(CTs, Hall China Company for 
{| | \\ Largest Manufacturers fond 
) (== | of Fireproof : 
i 3 Cooking China in pe 







the World. 
Dept. H 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
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of Secret Process Fireproof China 


The GRACIOUS HOSTESS 





How to become one 
The secret of acquiring the 
poise and certainty which 
marks the really gracious hostess, is re- 
vealed in Mrs. Della Thompson Lutes’ authoritative 
book of etiquette—The Gracious Hostess. A book 
written for the woman who prefers a friendly social 
mentor rather than the following of cut and dried 
rules. The Gracious Hostess is a guide to social ease, 
as valuable to those who entertain modestly as. to 
those who entertain lavishly. Mrs. Lutes is looked 
upon as an authority by millions of American women 
—and she does know what should be done and tells 
exactly how to do it both in spirit and manner. Fol- 
lowers of The Gracious Hostess are always at ease— 
everywhere. For them there are no embarrassing mo- 
ments. They know. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed—Send no money 
A postal request will bring you this remarkable book. 
On its arrival pay postman only $2.98. “(We pay 
postage.) If you are not entirely satisfied réturn 
the book within five days and price will be promptly 
refunded. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Dept. D, Indianapolis, Indiana 


RN MO 
is a is SE 


You can makea substantial amount weekly 
in your spare time writing show cards. No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply you 
with work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
FOR YOURSELF 
ablishand oper- 


ate a “New System 


Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Eithermen or wo- 
men. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t i ! 
s ay. Do put it off 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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The Second Dreaming 


so dulled over with neglect, and rub it into a 
glow. Begin to do what deep inside you you 
| always knew you could do if you only had the 
chance, and you will find that you read truly 
and that you now have the chance. Rise stead- 
ily on the wings of the second dreaming into the 
glory heights of the later years, those years 
into which Browning gave evidence of such 
true insight when he issued that comrade’s 
invitation: 
“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made.” 


The Staff of Life 


(Continued from page 90) 


inconvenient to the baker because of the diffi- 
culty of so mixing the dough and so baking it 
that the pound loaf would weigh approxi- 
mately a pound. Further than this, after the 
loaf is baked there is a somewhat rapid evapo- 
ration of the moisture going on until it is sold. 
If, therefore, it should remain on the shelves 
of the retail dealer for twenty-four hours, or 
longer, the weight may decline to less than a 
pound, although the amount of nourishment 
left in the loaf is the same as before. There are 
good reasons, in my opinion, for this objection, 
but not sufficient to overcome the better 
reasons for the adoption of the standard loaf. 

It was also urged that as: the value of the 
ingredients of the loaf changed rapidly within 
short intervals of time, the baker, by using a 


| less or greater quantity of the constituents of 


the loaf inversely as the price rises or falls, 
can still sell a loaf at the same price. Con- 
sumers object always to any increase in the 
price of a loaf, though it was not brought out 
that consumers ever approved of a decrease 
in nutriment, nor was it established that any 
decrease in the constituents of a loaf was ever 
replaced when the price of these constituents 
fell. 

The opponents of the bill also said that if 
the decrease in the price of the ingredients was 
such as not to equal a whole cent in value, the 
baker would have to sell at the old price any- 
way, because there was no way of making 
change for a fraction of a cent. To this argu- 
ment it was suggested that if the change in 
cost were in mills, the consumer might buy 
tickets representing the exact fraction of 
a cent involved. This just method of spliting 
a cent did not appeal very strongly to the oppo- 
nents of the measure. 

A woman representative from Baltimore ad- 
dressed the committee, showing that while it 
was highly desirable to have a standardized 
loaf of bread in so far as weight was concerned, 
she thought the chief value of this movement 
would be reflected in a very short time in a de- 
mand of nation-wide proportions that bread 
should be more wholesome in the future than 
it had been in the immediate past. With this 
view of the subject I fully concur. The greater 
discussion we can have of the bread problem 
from all angles, the quicker will better bread be 
put upon the markets of the United States. 

With this campaign for better bread, as I 
have aiready indicated, many of the principal 


practical and successful cooperation. Let us 
by all means have better bread! When the 
Federal Trade Commission completes its ex- 
amination as to costs, etc., may we not hope 
also for cheaper bread? At any rate, the poor 
farmer is represented at the present time by 
just about one cent in the pound loayes and at 
about seven-tenths of a cent for the poundoid 
loaves averaging 13 ounces in weight. ° Let us 
hope that in the bread supply of our people 
in the future the farmer will have a greater 
fimancial interest. Growing wheat at less than 
the cost of production, he naturally wonders 
who gets the eight cents after his share of the 
nine-cent loaf is deducted? The woman in the 
case may also wonder why she pays nine cents 
for one cent’s worth of food. 








bakers of this country are offering their | 




















A Sure Defense 
Against Food Spoilage 
The constant current of cold, dry air sweeping 
through an iced HERRICK Refrigerator keeps 


milk fresh and sweet. It guards food from de- 
cay Jt bars excess moisture. 


Mineral wool insulation, kiln dried oak con: 
struction, non-metal lining and the removable 
drainage system also help save food and ice. 


HERRICK OUTSIDE 
ICING, when specified, 
saves bother in summer and 
eliminates ice in cool weather. 
The HERRICK WATER 
COOLER attachment con- 
nects with your city water 
pipe and supplies ice cold 
water uncontaminated byice. 
Send for free booklet, 


“Getting the Most 
from Your Refrigerator” 





Outside Icing 
for convenience 
and economy 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
145 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


“€Food keeps BEST in the 


PH ERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS” 


PRESSURE 
COOKER 
Saves 24 the time 
and % thefuel 
Its simplicity makes it 


more convenient, less ex- 
Pensive. Best materials 
thruout. Excellent for Can- 
ning, 


easel AGENTS WANTED 
NO THUMBSCREWS! EVERYWHERE 
uick and Easy a rite: NOW oka 
Q the Kitchen Howto Make Money 
Where we have no agent we will sell you direct 
Selfsea! Pressure Cooker Co., Inc., Jamaica, N.Y. 





)* Handy Cleaner Brush 


5 (PATENTED) 7 
The brush that REALLY CLEANS 


Arustproof steel wire brush that cleans 
wood, meta! and household utens/Is as 
nothing else will. 

Ask your dealer or send 20 cents. 


WORCESTER BRUSH AND SCRAPER CO. 
457 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 








VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 
REALE TET: SARIS AEDES, 
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What About Your Porch? 


Write for this book. 
ee ee ete Cosesiranmner, eat 


sleep or entertain there in the 
comfortable privacy afforded by 
these beautiful easy-to-hang shades. 


Full ventilation from top to bot- 
tom: cannot whip or rattle in the 
wind for the exclusive ‘“‘no whip” 
device prevents that annoyance. 


Weatherproof stained in soft neutral colors 
Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades will 
convert at little cost any porch or sun 
porch into a happy outdoor living room. 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2425 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


























Write for 
“Better Porches” 


This book gives many practical 
suggestions on Porches--Sun 
Porches and Sleeping Porches. 

utifully illustrated. Write 
for a copy, Free. 






Robinson’s Barley Babes 


Develop Stamina 
In Babies 


By feeding them with milk and 
Barley Water made from 
Robinson's “Patent” Barley. 


Barley Water increases the digestibility 
of the milk by causing the formation in 
the stomach of alight flocculent curd like 
that of Mother’s Milk, rather than the 
dense, indigestible masses characteristic 
of cow’s milk. It also increases the nutri- 
tive value of the milk by the addition 
of carbohydrate and protein elements, 
* Write for free booklet on Infant Feeding. 

J. & J. COLMAN (U.S.A.) Ltd. 

Dept. B-344 

90 West Broadway New York 
| ROBINSON'S 


Patent " Barley 


ROBINSON'S ! 
“PATENT” BARLEY 








Gold Medal Flower 


(Continued from page 31) 


succeeded in drawing it to the surface. I shall 
never forget the quivering throb under me 
when I planted my knees and tried to throw my 
body forward. It was “inching along” busi- 
ness like the “poor inch worm” of the colored 
minstrels. When I found that I was making 
slight if any headway, I remembered Eve, so 
with all my might I screamed for her, and 
presently I saw her coming. 

Eve knew what quicksands meant. Only a 
few days before, in an effort to help me uproot 
an arrowhead lily, she had gone into uncertain 
footing herself and had started to sink, but a 
field man was with me, and the two of us had 
been able to draw her out. I had only to shout 
“Quicksands!” to bring her at a flying run. 
She was a much larger woman than I, and 
heavier. I had to warn her back. I told her 
to make a raid on the rail fence that surrounded 
the swamp and as quickly as possible to bring 
a couple of rails. She was a strong woman, and 
she brought two weather-beaten rails from the 
top of an old snake fence her first trip. Then I 
instructed her to take them one at a time, to 
come as near as she dared, to swing them 
lengthwise three or four times to gain propul- 
sion, and then to throw them toward me. The 
first one landed a few inches out of my grasp, 
but by frantic work I reached it. The second 
one, guided by the experience gained in throw- 
ing the first, came truer. While Eve went for 
more rails, | managed, by as difficult work as I 
ever encountered in a lifetime of field work, 
to pull myself between and on the rails; 
spreading my weight over as much surface as 
possible helped to keep me up, and by the time 


| | had reached the end of the first rails, Eve was 
| ready with more, and when I came to the end 


of them I could take her hard, so by and by I 
lay nauseated, muck-covered. ard thankful on 
earth firm enough to vear my weight without 
danger. 


S I describe this experience, I can see Eve 

getting down on her knees on the last rails 
she threw into the swamp and working her way 
out until she could reach the ends of the first 
ones she had thrown in, and then, one at a 
time, dragging them toward her. She might 
have been fairly sure that a foundation that 


would hold me would bear her weight, but she | 


did take a risk and a nasty one in order that 
she might be able to return to the fence of an 


-unknown farmer four rails she had taken from | 


it in an effort to help me to save my life. When 
I see the carelessness that people exhibit today 
in the handling of other people’s property, the 
small regard that is paid to personal rights, 


there always rises to my mind the figure of this | 
lean, gaunt Pennsylvania woman down on her | 


knees, struggling to rescue four rails at the very 
edge of one of the quicksands that dot the 
northern part of my state, many of them the 
surface outlets of subterranean passages the 
depth of which Indiana has no sounding line 
long enough to measure. I never in my life 
disfigured any location in removing one of 


almost twenty thousand trees, shrubs, vines, | 


and flowers which I moved from my county 
to Wildflower Woods surrounding Limberlost 
Cabin. Always I carefully refilled holes, 
smoothed surfaces; often in fall scattered seed 
of the plant I was taking or left roots so that 
Nature should have no just cause for anger 
against me. But I confess I should not have 
gone back into that location to rescue the 
farthest pair of rails, which would speedily 
have been drawn from sight if left. 

After Eve had replaced the rails, she helped 
me gather up my paraphernalia and return to 
the car. That day we abandoned the search, 
but the next we began again and continued it 
for weeks. Every night we brought in heavy 
loads of every swamp flower in which I was 
interested that we could locate—creamy grass 
of Parnassus and water hyacinths, and arrow- 
head lilieshaving leaves ranging from linearout- 
lines of the veins to the arrow point for which the 
species was named. There was rosemary and 
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shower present 
C) 


20 will exclaim with delight 
when your dealer shows you 
this Salted Almond Dish of spark- 
ling Hawkes crystal. 


Decorated with satin engraving 
and fitted with a detachable handle 
of nickel-plate. (Suitable for after- 
dinner-mints as well as almonds.) 
aes 414 inches. Catalog No. 
3703. 


In exquisite taste, yet very reason- 
ably priced at $3.00 each. 


HAWKES 


CRY Sil A L AWARE 


If there is no Hawkes jeweler in 
your community, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


T. G. HAWKES & CO. 
Corning, N. Y. 
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Free — Booklet of Gifts, showing other 
articlesof Hawkes Crystal. Eachisdesigned 
with originality, ingenuity and good taste. 
aN Ca ose. 2s ‘ 

Street and No.... 


City and State..... 


Jeweler’s Name 
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Have Baby Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 


crib. ‘‘The safest way, the doctors say.’’ 

strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangeme 

sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when ruise 

protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 

not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
1519 Wabash Ave. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 
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Wedford 
Eur -Nheanm 


SEATPADS 


Keep Dresses Clean 
in the Car! 


You can now motor in your daintiest 
frocks without fear of soiling them. 
Wedford “EVR-KLEAN”  combina- 
tion Seat Pads and Seat Covers protect 
against dust and dirt, summer and 
winter. Save upholstery. Double 
service at one price. Are cool, attract- 
ive, clean. Durably made of high- 
grade woven imported straw. Well 
bound. . Ideal for picnics, lawn swings, 
ball games, etc. Prevent musty odors 
in enclosed cars. 
Sold everywhere by car distributors, 
auto accessory shops, hardware stores, 
and retail merchants generally. Three 
styles: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 

Insist on the genuine with 

the name: ‘‘EVR-KLEAN” 


THE WEDLER-SHUFORD CoO. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A: 


Wedford 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
mr Colson Wheel Chairs — P= 
A 





















and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


! The COLSON Co. 


440 Cedar St., Elyria, O. Catalog Free 


Protect your Lawn sé 















yy NICELY fenced lawn be- 
comes a delightful part of the 
home. Grass and flowers are un- 
molested. Protects children from 
street dangers, and helps you select 
their playmates. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect”? - 
Lawn Fences 


give ideal protection, and enhance 
the appearance of lawns. Strong, 
neat and durable. Made in several 
distinctive designs. Moderate in 
cost. Write for free circulars on 
lawn, flower and poultry fences. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


762 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 















PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
762 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen:-Please send lawn and poultry 
ence circulars, FRHE. 
Name 


Address 
City State 











Gold Medal Flower 


rattlesnake plantain and every kind of won- 
derful fern recorded in the botanies for that 
location, but never a fringed gentian, and soon 
middie October was upon us. We had braved 
quagmires, quicksands, massasaugas, poison 
vines, anything and everything true swamp 
country contains, in our search. The un- 
plastered cottage was bitter cold of nights, 
despite all the warmth we could provide with 
the big fireplace. It was growing late in the 
season. Every cottage around the lake shore 
was deserted. It was time, for the sake of com- 
fort, to leave the woods and seek more sub- 
stantial buildings. Eve had deserted us, and 
my secretary and I were doing our own cook- 
ing as well as keeping up my mail and book 
work. We had motored uncounted miles. We 
had searched here, there, and everywhere, and 
never a fringed gentian had we found. I had 
watched until my eyes ached. Times un- 
counted I had stopped 'the car and gone into all 
sorts of locations that had a hint of blue, only 
to find a blue aster on a high spot, or a bottle 
gentian or a water hyacinth—anything and 
everything but a fringed gentian. 

At last I offered five dollars to the one who 
first located the flower, and I found that my 
driver and secretary had not been hunting blue 
half so assiduously as they might. A rivalry 
grew between them. Neil was a careful driver, 
but he learned to look at a strip of road and 
drive straight while watching both sides of the 
swamp as he went through. Lorene sat for- 
ward on the edge of the seat and, with her head 
turning from side to side, worked for that five 
dollars with all her might. 

One day, when we had almost frozen the 


night before, and shivered as we ate our break- |- 


fast in a cold kitchen upon which a small gaso- 
line stove had no effect, I said to the young- 
sters: 

“We will drive south today. I know of one 
road we have not yet searched. In 1909, while 
working on the illustration of a book of mine 
entitled ‘Music of the Wild,’ I found the road 
reproduced on page 25 of that volume. It is 
the most exquisite road that I ever saw, and I 
believe that on either side of it there may be 
true and proper fringed gentian country.” 


We APPROACHED the road from the opposite 
direction to that portrayed in the picture. 
This particular highway I always have called 
the ‘Ribbon Road.” It flowed through a stretch 
of swamp, running from higher country at 
either end like a chiffon ribbon blown in grace- 
ful curves by the wind. The bed of it was cor- 
duroy made by cutting tree trunks and sinking 
them in ‘the muck until a sufficiently secure 
foundation had been obtained that sand and 
gravel could be hauled in for a bed. In driving 
over it the spring of the car from the quivering 
of the earth could be felt in passing. On either 
hand it ran through a stretch of as lovely open 
marsh and swamp thicket as the world afforded 
at that time. Since then it has been drained, 
and much of it is in corn and potatoes. 

We were driving slowly as we entered this 
stretch, when suddenly I found that Lorene 
and I were both on our feet, and at the same 
instant we pitched forward with the abrupt 
stopping of the car, and three voices were lifted 
in unison. Then we sat down and looked at 
each other while all of us laughed. Finally I 
said to Neil: 

“Shall we give the lady the first chance?” 

He said that we should, and so Lorene 
climbed from the car and made her way down 
the corduroy and across a ditch. She investi- 
gated her shade of blue and brought back a be- 
lated New York aster! 

Then I told Neil to collect his specimen, and 
he came back at least in the family, for 
he had a cluster of brilliant bottles of the bottle 
gentian. He offered to make my trip for me, 
since a barbed wire fence outlining the road 
from the swamp, down to the edge of which the 
cattle came, intervened between me and my 
spot of blue. So I brought him in line with my 





range of vision and pointed out my hint of blue. 

















So Simple— 
with a Bissell! 


Just run a Bissell back and forth a little 
every day over your rugs and carpets— 
and you keep them clean, bright, lintless. 
Empty the Bissell occasionally with a 
mere thumb pressure. A Bissell is easy 
to use —easier to empty. S toe 


Its simplicity and handiness make a Bis- 
sell Carpet Sweeper ideally convenient 
for the every-day sweeping, and its fre- 
quent use prevents most of the dust 
accumulation that would require other 
means of removal. 


With a brush of pure bristles, “Cyco” 
Ball Bearings, and many other exclusive 
mechanical features, a Bissell is more 
than just a carpet sweeper. And its 10 or 
15 years of work-saving service makes it 
cheapest in the long run. 


At furniture, hardware, housefurnishing 
and department stores. Patterns at various 
prices around the $5.00 mark, depending 
uponstyle and locality. Toy Bissells forthe 
children, 25c and up. Booklet on request. 


Carpet Sweeper 


is 










Easy to Empty 
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Maternit 


LANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to dress styl- 
ishly during all stages of ma- 
ternity, and after baby comes, 
as well. 

Latest modes, cleyerly designed to 
conceal condition. Patented edjust- 
ments provide for ample expansion, 


Beautiful Style Book of Maternity 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Skirts, Corsets, 
Sent FREE. Write for it today. E 


Lane Bryant 374! NewYork 
Wy y-dc aa alone 


cy HOTELS, TEA ROOMS. 
EARN UP TO *400 ‘PER MO. 


Tea Room or Cafeteria Manager 






























~ Harn Up to $5,000 a Year. Hotels, res- 


taurants, clubs everywhere want trained 
women for executive positions. Our gradu- 
ates are in demand because they are thoroughly 
prepared. Yow can easily qualify and earn good 
money, in pleasant surroundings—meals and 
often room. furnished. 

Prepare at home in spare time. Cost moderate, 
terms easy. Write today for Free Booklet H-155. 

Standard Business Training Inst.* 
Buffalo. N. Y. 





Remove Scratches 


} As You Polish 


|} HOW quickly the handsome finish of 
your fine furniture begins to show tiny 
scratches. 


But removing these minute scratches 
is almost as easy. as getting them with 


3-In-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


For best results, be sure to follow this 
method: 


Wring out a cloth in cold water. Apply 
a few drops of 3-in-One ¢o the cloth. 
Rub with the grain of the wood, going 
over a small surface at a time. Wring 
out the cloth frequently in water and 
re-oil. For polishing, use asoft, clean, | 
dry cloth, again rubbing with the grain 
of the wood. | 
| 


Surface scratches, ‘‘bloom,’’ finger 
marks, all vanish with the dirt and grime, 
and the fine finish will shine with the 
briliiant luster of early youth. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-o0z., 3- 
oz. and 8-oz. bottles; also in 3-oz. Handy Ol 
Cans. Ask for 3-in-One by name and look for 
the Big Red One on the boitle. 


BREE Generous sample and illustrated 
Dictionary—explaining 79 uses for 3-in-One in 
the home. Request both on a postal. 
Turee-I n-One O11 Co.130 F. William St.,N.Y. 
_Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN MAKE good money writing show 
cards at home in your spare time. Quickly 


end easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
supply you with work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you cash each week. Full par- 


ticulars and booklet free. . Write to-day. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
809 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada 


; by crib. Sure Gr 
Completely screeredand — 
equipped. Folds compactly.. 
Its many other year round 
Fi distinctive features described: 
Kk) in dainty booklet.<.no fOr 
THE CALDWELL MANUFACTURING CO. ~ 
COLUMBUS DEPT.G =OHIO cen» © eeTTER STORES’ 
t’s better when— 
T’S “CALD-WELL”. 













Then-I- climbed fronr the- car «and jumped the 
ditch with the intention of clinging to a post of 
the fence to direct him. accurately, and as I 
landed on the far side of the ditch and looked 
down to see that I had secure footing, a cry 
broke from my lips that brought Neil flying. 
He thought I had landed on a massasauga. 
Overturned, clinging to the embankment, frail, 
thread-like roots partially exposed, hanging 
head down in the ditch and wide open in bloom, 
was my first fringed gentian, while as Neil 
made his way toward the one I had seen, he 
kept crying back, “Here is one!” and, “Here is 
another!” until we discovered that we had at 
last located the factory where they made 
fringed gentians. On both sides of the road, 
as far into the swamp as we could penetrate, 
they were growing everywhere. On the left- 
hand side, as we finally started down the road, 
we came to a bit of high land, and there was a 
gate entering a meadow. This we opened and 
drove in, and from it we could make our way 
into a piece of swamp containing as fine speci- 
mens of fringed gentians as I ever have seen in 
any after experience—regular little trees, so 
stifly upstanding with their eloquent leaves 
and the hushed beauty of their perfect blue 
flowers—while there were not only hundreds 
but thousands. 


NE in particular was the largest and the 
finest specimen I ever have seen anywhere. 
Down in the muck of the marsh I went 6n my 
knees to it, literally. It stood on a small hum- 
mock which gave it a pre-eminence over its 
immediate surroundings. The frost-reddened 
stems of a wild-rose bowed near it, and the 
ripe grasses of the swamp, in dingy browns and 
yellows, were all around it. It flamed up in 
beauty past my powers adequately to describe. 
The first thing that struck me was the degree 
of its blue; then I reverently fingered the length 
of its fringes; and then I came to awed atten- 
tion at the quality of its stillness. It was a 
perfect specimen—a flower so rarely delicate, 
so exquisitely beautiful, that no one ever has 
approached doing its charms full justice; a 
flower that opens so late in the season that it 
has very little competition; a flower fastidious 
in the extreme as to its setting, because it 
wants its feet in the dampness of a boggy, 
marshy place where it is surrounded by swamp 
grasses and sedges, and yet it demands that its 
head shall be in the open sunlight; it will not 
deign to show its face on a cloudy day. It 
takes the warmth and the insistence of the sun 
to open the four great, ragged petals that 
spread from the deep blue cup held in the ex- 
quisitely cut corolla that in turn rests on a 
stiffly upstanding branch of the queer little 
four-square-stemmed plant. These branches 
have only a few small leaves set opposite upon 
them. The leaves are almost heart-shaped 
where they clasp the stem, but they fling them- 
selves out to their slender pointed. tips with 
every imaginable curve of grace. It is as if 
they would make up for the woodenness of the 
base from which they spring. They make a 











sweeping gesture of indefinable grace, their 
tips mostly pointing upward as if they would 
call attention to the loveliness they uphold. 

I have known one thrifty plant to bear as 
many as fifty of these flowers, opening from 
two and a half to three inches across the top, 
deeply fringed and with variable color, not so 
true a blue as augustifolia, much deeper and 
more frequently given to violet shadings, the 
cup part of the flower much lighter, the wide- 
spread petals at times catching almost bronzy 
violet tints, the leaves and the four-pointed 
calyx exquisitely tinted with brownish bronze 
and faint washings of greenish yellow. The 
flower in its most highly developed form, in 
perfectly congenial surroundings, is beyond any 
question the loveliest thing autumn has to 
offer. It holds up this wonder of beauty to the 
frosty skies of late October and early Novem- 
ber in “proud tranquillity.” It is the stillest 
flower I ever have known. The sturdy, square 
stem is almost mechanical, fairly wooden in its 
upright position with its many uplifted 
branches and the big, ragged blue flower. Only 








EAVENS 


urniture 


If you seek distinction and individuality, 
you will be pleased with Leavens furniture 
—either a complete set for bedroom or 
breakfast room, or a charming single piece 
to fit that nook or corner. 





You attain per 
fect harmony with surroundings by having 
your selection decorated or finished to order- 


The Leavens way is a comparatively in- 


expensive way too—as you will learn by 
experience. In either Decorated or Colonial 
furniture a beautiful simplicity of design 
goes hand in hand with quality and value. 


Shipments made anywhere, carefully 
crated to insure safe delivery. 





Write for illustrations and complete 
information 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO.. INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Your correspond- 
ence reflects your own 
personality. The charm of mono- 





We use only pure white, 
high grade watermarked 
paper, with envelopes to 


gramed stationery is now obtainable 
at less than Ya¢ per sheet and envelope. 
$ 200 Sheets 
100 Env’ps 
With Your match. Both neatly print- 
M ed with your own mono- 
onosram gram in rich dark blue 
ink, in center of paper and on flap of envelope. 
Not more than 3 initials to a monogram. 
Your monogram patterned after the exclu- 
sive design shown above gives a decided 
personal touch to your correspondence, 
As we are the originators of this 
fashionable stationery, our shops 
are busy, and for prompt fulfill- 
ment we advise immediate dis- 
patch of your order. Enclose 
$1.00 (west of Denver 10c 
additional) or if you 
desire we will ship 
.O0.D. We refund 
full purchase price 
if you are in 
any way dis- 
satisfied. 
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Nal 


H® wondrously beautiful hair 


was responsible for one more 
romantic Southern affair-of-the- 
heart! 


She knew—as thousands of 
beautiful Southern girls and 
women know—that CAROCO Co- 
coanut Oil Shampoo, from Caro- 
lina, makes and keeps all kinds 
of hair glorious—magnetic— 
alluring. 

See what Caroco will do for 
your hair! Begin now to make it 
alive with charm by shampooing 
it with Caroco. soc a bottle at 
your druggist’s, 













Generous sample 
sent for roc 


Caroco LABORATORIES 
Union, S. C, 





CAROCO 
Cocoanut-Almond 
Cream 
will keep your skin soft 
and smooth—fresh and 
young! 
50c at your druggist’s, 
CAROCO 
Complexion 
Bloom 
imparts a satin softness 
to the complexion. 

{ Flesh, Brunetteor White, 
at your druggist’s. 
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COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 









Get Ready for Spring 


Clear your clothes yard of unsightly posts and lines 
and use in their place a 


HILL CHAMPION CLOTHES DRYER. 


It can be taken in when not in-use. Leaves your 
lawn with its beauty unmarred for other purposes. 
The dryer revolves, bringing 150 feet of line within 
easy reach from one position. Saves many steps. 
Send for our folder C 

HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
48 Central Street Worcester, Massachusetts 


Blankets Washedand 
!Refinished! 


ENGTHEN tthe life of 
your blankets by send- 

ing them to us regularly for 
rejuvenation! They will 
come back fresh, thick and 
soft as new. No fading—no 
shrinking. Our moderate 
. prices will surprise you. 
Ship Parcel Post or write for further details. 


AMERICAN BLANKET REFINISHING CO. 
4223 E. LAKE ST. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Reference: North Star Woolen MillCo., Minneapolis 

















THIS 1S YOUR BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


We train you to organize and 
manage a TEA-ROOM, MOTOR 
INN, CAFETERIA, BITE-BAR. 
Wonderful Field. Resident and 
Correspondence Courses. Train- 
ing perecnally directed by Helen 


TEA-ROOM 
BUI VONGINES ip 


TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 83 W. 42nd St., New York 
230 May 1924 Good Housekeeping 























Gold Medal Flower 


ona sunny day, mind you, it does exactly what 
Bryant says it does, with a 


“Sweet and quiet eye, 
Looks through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A blue from its cerulean wall;” 


only you can not depend on the natural history 
of a poet, because the fringed gentian never 


| does have the blue of the sky when it blooms 


in the open. In all my experience, which grew 


' to some extent before I finished with the flower, 


I never have been able to force it to open in the 
shade. If it did, it might in such location for- 
get the violets and take on the sky blue which 
Bryant attributes to it, but in the sun it is 
always more violet than blue. 

Thoreau was a poet, too, and he saw this 
flower much darker than Bryant. He ex- 
claimed concerning it: 


“Such a dark blue! “be 
Surpassing that-of the male bluebird’s back!” 


It is because of the woodenness of the branch- 
ing and the profusion of the bloom, because of 
the scarcity of the leaves, that the flower itself 
gives its arresting impression of stillness. The 
loveliest thing, the quietest thing, holding up 
all this wealth of azure loveliness even after 
frosts have blighted much of the brilliancy of 


the uplands. — 

I SHALL not be able to describe the im- 
patience with which I waited to begin my 

experiment with growing fringed gentians. 

What I had to do was to search for the oldest 
plants, the ones that had finished blooming 
and had gone to seed. The plant gave the im- 
pression. that one fully-developed specimen 
would furnish all the seed I needed, since each 
of from ten to fifty flower heads were maturing 
nearly a thimbleful of seed, not so large as a 
grain of mustard seed, to the head. I said to 
Neil and Lorene: 

“Next year there will be so many that they 
will crowd until they become dwarfed, and this 
swamp will be a solid sheet of blue.” 

Watching this point the following season, I 
became convinced that each gentian rarely 
produced more than one specimen to take its 
place. So, what with winds, snows, too deep 
water, and trampling stock, thousands of seeds 


; must have been lost for every one that germi- 


nated and reached maturity. 

Many and many a head we found with seed 
capsules forming, but very few of them had 
even begun to darken with ripeness. I looked 
at Neil and Lorene hesitantly. I had known 
Neil’s father and mother from shortly after my 
arrival as a bride in the land of the Limberlost. 
Freckles’ location on the Bolds’ Farm adjoined 
their land. Their house lay in territory where 
I frequently worked; I was accustomed to the 
hospitality of their home on days that were 
overly hot or when IJ had started out without 
bringing food and found myself detained until 
I was acutely hungry. I knew the quality of 
the blood that was in him. I knew that he 
would stick until I said the work he had been 
engaged to do was ended. But girls are a 
different proposition. I was not so sure of 
Lorene. I knew the Dutch stock that was in 
her. I knew that her forebears came from the 
same country as mine, on my mother’s side; 
but it was lonely in the cottage on the lake 
shore, the fall winds were howling, the rains 
were beginning, and already there had been 
many nights of fairly stiff frost on the uplands. 
I looked at her dubiously. It meant so much 
to me that I was almost afraid to ask. 

“Surely Tl stay,” she cried, before I had 
time to speak. “It’s awfully cold, but we can 
manage some way.” 

So we made shift in the cottage until Nature 
ripened the seeds of the fringed gentians to 
germinating point when I tested them in a 
saucer of tepid water in the sunlight. Then 
Neil and I crossed the lake to my new location, 
and on a stretch of lake shore that now borders 
the bathing pool, we selected a propitious spot, 











Why Summer Girls 
Exercise in 


ZEPHERIZED Knit Underwear 


Because it is light and cool as a summer 
breeze and makes one feel buoyant and free. 


The reasons are that ZEPHERIZED Knit 
Underwear, being light in weight and 
BLEACHED, absorbs perspiration more 
quickly and dries rapidly. Ventilates the 
skin yet protects from sudden chill. Its great 
elasticity allows perfect freedom of move- 
ment. ZEPHERIZED Underwear is comfort- 
able, cool and safe for hot weather. 


Made by some hundred manufac- 
turers, in cotton, linen or silk, 
white or pastel colors, every style 
of union suit or two-piece for. wo- 
men, men or children. At your 
dealer’s. 


Send for free sample of ZEPHER- 
IZED fabric and ‘Home Tests” 
folder. 
Address: Roy A. Cheney, Sec’y. 
65 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


eRWEAR OF AMERICA 
ASSociarEp KNIT O 


An Association of Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers representing 75 per cent of the out- 
put of Knit Underwear in the United States. 


And Your Boy—? 


“T feel that Ted is getting more out of 
selling your magazines than the commis- 
sion and prizes—something that is going 
to stay with him for life.” 

(Signed) Mr. T. N. ENGDAHL, - 
(No. Dakota.) 








“The League, as a business organiza- 
tion for boys, is the best of its kind of 
which I know. It is all for the interest 
and welfare of the boy—everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. It was ‘founded 
to help ambitious boys succeed’, and it 
serves its purpose thoroughly and well.” 


(Signed) Mrs. JosHuA RICHARDSON, 
_ (Penn.) 


The above letters from the 
parents of two members of our 
Junior Leaders’ Business League 
represent the wholehearted opin- 
ion of thousands of other mothers 
and fathers whose boys are Jun- 
ior Leaders. We’ll be more than 
glad to tell your boy all about 
the League and the good things 
his membership will give him. 
Just send his full name and 
address to: 


Junior Leaders’ Business League 


International Magazine Company 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 





and there with three days’ work we made. up 
what we considered a right and proper bed for 
fringed gentians. 

~In‘the meantime, while we waited for the 


~ seed to ripen, we had found three other loca- 


tions where the gentians were homing, one 
across the lake at the upper énd of Kessler’s 
Island, on which we stumbled when crossing a 


~ yarrow neck of land from shore to shore, and 


another we found northwest of Wolcottville, 
deep among the grasses and sedges of Adam’s 
Lake. We had motored past it times without 
number and had not been able to see the flowers 
on account of the trees, the bushes, the entan- 
gling vines that ran riot everywhere. We had 
thought the place quite impassable, but one 
day we located a knoll from which we could 


~ enter the swamp and work our way almost to 


the lake shore, and here we found the blue 
beauties lifting their faces to each day of au- 
tumn sunshine, the location drier than that ot 
the Ribbon Road, the seeds further advanced 
toward maturity. 

When we felt that the seeds were sufficiently 
ripe, here and there through the swamps we 
lifted a number of plants and brought them 
into the cottage, allowing all the juices of the 
leaves and stems to dry into sustenance for 
development of the seed. When we had our 
bed prepared, we carried our seed across the 
lhke and carefully and prayerfully sowed it, 
lightly raking it in, and then we staked the bed 
with heavy stakes as thick as my arm and four 
feet high at each corner and in several places 
outlining the sides. With our fingers we sifted 
a few leaves over, and the next day we closed 
the cottage. It was dark night when we pulled 
through the woods, loaded to the capacity of 
the car, and I took up my abode in the home of 
Mr. Daniel Sowers, a part of whose farm I had 
bought upon which to erect the Cabin. Lorene 
and Neil went home, the fringed gentian re- 
ward I had offered having been divided evenly 
between them. 


THE thirteenth of February, that year, the 

Cabin was completed. The last workman 
left the woods. Neil had returned and with the 
help of neighboring women had been cleaning 
glass and polishing floors for days. The fur- 
niture had been brought across country on 
bob sleds and trucks and was ready. On the 
thirteenth, Neil met the ten o’clock train 
and brought Lorene to winter in the woods. 
There was a deep, beautiful snow over every- 
thing. Our road was worn hard by the many 
times the workmen had traveled it. We bun- 
dled into a big bobsled, the wagon-bed on run- 





UCH as you may like to plan your 
home and the arrangement of your 
bathrooms, do you know enough to do it? 
Will you always remember that the pip- 
ing should not be carried into an outside 
wall? Do you know the convenience of 
the bathroom separated from the toilet? 
These and many other pointers are covered in 
our instructive plan book, “Bathrooms of Charac- 


ter.” It shows many different bathrooms, arranged 
to meet varying conditions and pocket books. 


To those about to build or renovate we will be 
glad to send “Bathrooms of Character” S-9 with- 
out charge. It will prove really helpful. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
New York Boston San Francisco 


World’s largest makers of all-clay plumbing fixtures 





2UTCHER’S 


BOSTON POLISH 


Three Good Servants 
For Every Home 


Floors, linoleum, furniture and woodwork are easily kept bright and 
lustrous by BUTCHER'S products. Housewives will find our Sample 
Package a revelation in the housekeeping art. 

Filloutand mail thecoupon below and receive Butcher's Sample Pack- 


ners, surrounded by quilts and comforts, by 
typewriters and paraphernalia for field work 
and baskets of fesd. - This world has no more 
beautiful sight to offer than the one that 
greeted us when we entered the woods—giants 
of the forest that had stood for uncounted ages, 
great hackberries lifting wide, naked arms to 
the sky; huge beeches with bark like moleskin; BOSTON POLISH (for floors), BUTCHER'S LIQUID POLISH 
big wild cherries; huge oaks of half a dozen (for woodwork), BUTCHER'S NO. 3 REVIVER (or restoring old 
different varieties; coffee trees and lindens; floors and woodwork). 
the biggest tulip trees I ever have seen, and oP racd one ot SALE Mode Dalck 
the whiteness and the magic of snow decora- 
tion everywhere. 
_ As we left the Sowers’ lane and struck into 
the woods, on a brush heap beside the road I 
_ saw my first specimens of the white snow bunt- 
ing of the North—a little bird a trifle larger, 
perhaps, than an English sparrow, white as the 
snow around it, with here and there-little rusty 
shadings over the feathering of its back and 
tail. This was one of the unforgettable days 
of my life. On through the woods we went, and 
when we came to the big Cabin that I had 
planned and built, Lorene cried out in wonder. 
It was so beautiful with the blanket of snow 
| spread all around it, with the roof white with 
snow, with the lake sheeted with ice, snow- 
covered, sweeping around in a big circle, and 
the great, bare tree trunks standing sentinel 
everywhere. 

Throughout the building of the house, know- 
ing my intentions and purposes, the workmen 
had helped me to make friends with the birds. 
They built as silently as they could. They 


age by return mail—containing generous samples of BUTCHER'S 
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“The linest® 
night cap#- 


for every thoughtful human being is a 
Foster Ideal Spring.. Under the influ- 
ence of its finely tempered, upright 
spirals and its splendid, form-fitting, 
body support you sink into restful 
slumber. Day-wearied nerves and 
muscles, relieved of strain, rest peace- 
fully throughout the night. That’s why 
you wake up fully refreshed when you 
sleep on a Foster Ideal. Ask your 
dealer about it. 


Write for booklet that tells how 
to get a better night’s sleep. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Utica, N. Y. 
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WANT WORK ane? 


Earn substantial amount weekly retouching photos. Men 
orwomen. Noselling-or canvassing. We teach you, supply 
you with work and furnish working outfit free. Limited 
ofter. Write to-day. ARTCRAFT’S STUDIOS. Dept. 
C-6, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 






} appear in this issue. 





ELEVEN PAGES OF SCHOOL AND 
CAMP ANNOUNCEMENTS 
See pages 7-17 



















and 30c sizes in bel- 
lows box; big sifter- 
top can, $1.25 
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| Bugs and Flies— 
»\\ They simply breathe—and pass out! 


Bugs and flies breathe in a funny way—through 
a score of pores, tiny doors. And when they take 
: one breath of El Vampiro, they kiss themselves 

I good-bye. And there’s no waiting for the pests to 
[ae eat a poison powder or liquid. Remember—E1 
fe a Vampiro—quick, clean death to every insect in your home. 
: ; The bellows boxis YELLOW. At the nearest store. And 
don’t forget —there’s no mess, no danger to child or pet. 


en Kills flies, bed bugs, fleas, roaches, moths, 
3 mosquitoes, ants, plant and animal lice 


ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO.—World’s Largest Drug Millers—PEORIA, ILL. 












Liquid El Vampiro, Too 
If youpreferaliquid spray 
for flies, there’s Liquid El 
Vampiro — as potent as the 


i . powder. No danger, no 

EB ¢ mess, but a quick death to 

ge = every fly — and mosqui- 
tS 


toes, too! 






















Gold Medal Flower 


never used fire arms on the place. When they 
finished their lunches, throughout the summer, ° 
they scattered the crumbs that were left for the 
birds and squirrels, and the feathered folk 
passed the good word along when the snows 
came and covered the weed seeds and made 
hunting scarcer. By the time the workmen 
left, the birds were so accustomed to being fed 
around the big camp fire that was built up be- 
hind the kitchen every day during, the noon 
rest, that they came in flocks—snow birds, tit- 
mice, winter wrens, downy woodpeckers, pi- 
leated woodpeckers, blue jays, nuthatches, and 
many cardinals.. Big black crows that feasted 
on the small fish that fishermen left on the ice 
when they counted over their catch, were so 
bold and impudent that they would come al- 
most to the edge of the camp fire asking for 
food. So the woods were peopled awaiting 
my arrival. 

Throughout the winter and spring we 
made friends with the wild and set our Cabin 
in order and developed our work-shop. With 
the first permissible weather of the season I had 
moved a bed to the long sleeping porch running 
across the front of the Cabin, and there I really 
lived among the birds and the squirrels and the 
coons and the ground hogs and the skunks and 
the foxes and other wood folk that remained 
with us. I was awake one morning in spring, 
I heard the rattle of oars, I heard the 
voices of men, I heard talk of search for bait. 
I might have saved a tragedy by raising my 
head from the pillow. But I was working to 
the extent of my capacity physically and men- 
tally; I was only half awake, so I dozed off 
again and slept another hour until dawning was 
fully on us. The first trip I made around the 
lake shore that day I almost fainted with dis- 
appointment and horror. I could not believe 
that any human being would do such a thing— 
it is the thing of this tale which you will not 
believe—but there stood my fringed gentian 
bed, sharply outlined by the black of its up- 
turned soil, well staked in by the heavy posts 


surrounding it (its little plants had been an 


inch in height), and now from end to end it was 
overturned! In kaleidoscopic rush my brain 
ran a review of our long search, the menace of 
the quicksand, the snake that has death in its 
mouth, the cold, the expense of the long wait 
for the seed to ripen—and the gold medal! 


OT one single plant was left, and some- 

where out on the lake a couple of men were 
fishing who had, by wrecking my flowerbed, 
supplied themselves with bait. This was the 
beginning of outrages that culminated in “No 
Admission” signs which later were frequenily 
objected to by sightseers around my lake shore. 
A great many people came ih those days who 
did not care if they wasted my time, strength, 
and money, or thwarted my ambitions, by 
digging up flowerbeds that had cost me even 
what that one had to begin with. In the de- 
struction of that bed was destroyed also my 
hope for the gold medal which I felt certain 
some one would secure that season. 

In telling the truth it is well to tell the whole 
truth. There were times when I met with dis- 
aster at the hands of my friends as well as the 
selfish and thoughtless. There was the Man of 
the House who pulled up cardinal flower be- 
cause he thought it a weed, and cut woodbine 
that had two years’ start on climbing big oak 
trees because he thought it poison ivy. I had 
laid out the lake shore in great beds where I 
was segregating six primal colors with their 


relative shadings. In the blue bed of these my 


pride was a wonderful growth of maiden-hair 
ferns among which I had set all the harebell 
that I could find around the shore line and 
bordering the road of Adam’s Lake. One day 
I found in my mail a note from Fort Wayne 
which read: 


“Dear Lady: 

You do not know me, but I have been 
on my knees working for you. I passed 
through your woods and seeing the grass 


growing among your: ferns, I got on my 
prayer bones and pulled it all up for you. 
Idonot ask anythanks. Ido not even want 
you to know my name in order that you 
may try to thank me, so I will just remain, 

A Friend and Lover of Your Work.” 


With a sick heart I rushed to the maiden-hair 
eA es found it stripped of every single hare- 
ell! 

I had been familiar with that part of the 
country from the time I was a child in short 
skirts attending the Chautauqua meetings that 
gathered at the big Tabernacle on the Island 
at the head of the lake in the days of Bishop 
Vincent and Doctor Gillette, and I knew of no 
-other place to find harebell, but I did know 
a place, a two-hundred-mile drive away, where 
it grew in southern Michigan, so I made a late 
November trip through cold and rain and re- 
plenished my bed, and with this story rife in 
the family I will be everlastingly whatever you 
choose! if the following spring the Man of the 
House did not get on /is knees and oblige me 
by a second weeding of the maiden-hair bed. 
When I sat in tears, because I do cry over a 
bird or a flower, even if I do not over quick- 
sands and rattlesnakes, he drew forth his pocket 
handkerchief and wept with me. So that’s 
that! The “No Admittance” signs were neces- 
sary, or they never would have been there. 


cane 
W omen Prefer Pearl fii 


UE to its smooth metallic finish and even meshes, 
coupled with its color, PEARL WIRE CLOTH 
offers practically no obstruction to the vision and the 
occupants of a PEARL Screened Porch enjoy the beauty 
of the outdoor view. PEARL requires no painting. 


"THAT season I chafed at delay. I watched 
with a vigilance that became an obsession. 
I knew where to find fringed gentians. I knew 
how to grow them. Next season the gold medal 
would be mine if some fortunate person did not 
win it that season. My heart was “in my 
mouth” from September until late November. 
When no one had claimed the medal by that 
time, I felt that I had a fair field and would ask 
no favors. That fall, with three field men, we The genuine has two copper wires in the selvage. 
worked in earnest. We spaded up the whole There’s a retailer near you who aclls and recommends G & 2 
cape around the lake shore. Patches of it I Eee oe Gar ee omabal in sitelee od ane 
sowed in seed. Other places I set with gen- é ture. Address Dept. “H.” 
tians surrounded by foot-square and six-inch- ee The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


deep slabs of swamp carried in a few at a time 1 Chi 3 
to let Nature take her course as she would in New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City 


Pearl is made in two weights—regular and extra heacy 


the wild. And the following spring, from the 
early mists of May throughout the summer, I 
literally stood guard over that shore line. I 
could see the little plants coming. Through 
the summer I watched the tender growth. 

I kept the weeds away. I dipped buckets 
of water from the lake shore. I carried the 
richest soil I could find from the deepest 
places in the woods. So, much earlier in the 
season than I had found gentians the year be- 
fore, the big buds began to swell, to show color, 
and in excitement so tense that it was nerve 
strain I fostered my specimens and fought for 
that gold medal. I had no idea what it would 
be like or what it was worth. Ididnotcare. I 
had sufficient earnings that I was not financially 
dependent on the monetary value of a gold 
medal. What I wanted was to succeed in what 
Thad set out todo. What I wanted was to say 
to the flower-loving world of America that I 
had won the gold medal for being the first 
flower lover to grow fringed gentians from seed. 

And the awful thing about it was that I 
really did grow them. Wide open to the sun I 
had half a dozen one fine morning. I cut them 
and packed them, shipped them by express, 
and sent a special delivery letter to my publish- 
ing house, a letter giving day and hour and 
claiming the medal. The reply brought one of 
the sickening disappointments of my life. I 
was too late! A man in Massachusetts had 
claimed the medal almost ten hours before I 
had, and had been telegraphed that the award 
was his. 

The following spring Mr. F. N. Doubleday 
was paying me a visit at the Cabin, and walk- 
ing along the lake shore, I showed him my 
gentian location and told him that the report 
had been that I had missed by ten hours the 
gold medal he had offered for the growing of 
fringed gentians from seed. Then we sat down 
to figure. We found that my gentians had been 
in flower from twenty-four to thirty-six hours 
before those grown in Massachusetts. When 


The best Hardware Dealer in your city sells “PEARL’’ 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains, Edward S. 
Holland, architect, Boston 


Shingles or Siding 


The siding and the shingles of this charming 
residence at Kennebunk, Me., are stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The soft, rich colors bring out the beauty of the 


grain of the wood. Staining is the only appropriate 
treatment for the bungalow type. Painted wood 
takes it out of the bungalow class at once. Cabot’s 
Stains wear as well as paint, cost 50% less and the 
Creosote thoroughly preserves the wood. 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


They stain white. As white as whitewash and as 


durable as paint. 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 


Send for stained wood samples and name of 
nearest agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


10 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 











525 Market St., San Francisco 
—— 






Instant Heat 
Where and When 
You Want It 


For Every Possible Need 
An indispensable electrical aid that at- 
taches to any outlet—needed in every 
home. Percolates, boils, fries or toasts. 
uv 
2 






Instant. hot water for shaving; hot cof- 
fee for hurry-up breakfast; on serving 
table for afternoon tea or evening fudge 
party; in bedroom for baby’s milk or 
heating croup kettie; in traveling bag 
for trips or outings. 
basement or garage. 


Liberty 


HOT SPO 
is an unequalled value at only $3.85. Built 
of steel, beautifully nickeled; genuine 
Nickel Chrome heating element; 6 foot % 
heater cord; standard two-piece attachment 
plug; detachable haadle. Guaranteed one 





Unusually convenient in 


year. 
If not at your electrical or hardware 
dealer, send check or money order for 
$3.85 ($4.20 West of Rockies). 


The Liberty Gauge & Instrument Co. 
(World’s Largest Exclusive Makers of 
Electrical Hot Plates) 


| 6546 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
| > 
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Try 


—just once 


Ss wearing holes in your carpets, gouging your 
hardwood floors and damaging your fine rugs 


with ordinary casters. 





the right casters 


Bassick casters will make your furniture smooth 
rolling. Even the heaviest pieces will move easily. 
This prevents damage to your floors and floor cover- 
ings, and protects the joints of your furniture from 


wrenches and strains. 


Bassick casters will save you money. Read the 


special trial offer below, and write today. 
Trial Offer at Special Price 


We offer you for sixty days a 
complete set of four Bassick de 
luxe Diamond Velvet Red Fibre 
casters for medium weight wooden 
furniture, at the special delivered 
price of 80c (regular retail price 
$1.00). Only one set can be sent to 
any oneperson, Remember,thisis 
a trial offer only. After you have 
tried the casters, see your hard- 






G. H. 5-24 

















Flowers Sa* 
floman ge 


LICCESS Flower Boxes 


Le Success Flower Boxes and you will have suc- 
cessful plants. Plants watered perfectly with- 
out being water-soaked, Built on a scientific 
principle which prevents over-watering and allows 
ventilation. Made of galvanized sheet steel painted 
cheerful green. A size for every space. May be used 
indoors or out. Better stores everywhere sell Success 
Flower Boxes. Write for folder giving sizes, etc. 


Success Manufacturing Co. Gloucester, Mass. 
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equipping the rest 


ware or furniture dealer about 


of your furni- 


ture, Bassick casters come in the 
blue andyellowpackage. Tearout 
thisadvertisement, write your 
name and address and thatof your 
dealer plainly on thetop margin ot 
the page and mail today. Casters 
will be sent you C.O.D. Your 
money backifyouarenot satisfied. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the leading makers of high grade casters 
for the home, office, hospital, warehouse and factory 





zs THIS is only one of the 
many bargains which my 


semi-made idea now 
makes possible in the 
newest summer frocks. 
They only require an 
hour or so of your 
time to complete. No 


patterns—no dress- 
making lessons—no 
experience required. 
Save by buying di- 
rect. My free books 
tell ‘the entire story. 


Write for them, 








| that put out the flame of the burner. 


Gold Medal Flower 


we fully convinced ourselves that my fringed 
gentians had been the first to flower, and when 
Mr. Doubleday saw what a heartbreaking 
matter it was with me, he cried to me in re- 
proach: 

“Why didn’t you telegraph? All you had to 
do was to state the hour at which your flowers 
opened, to say that you had cut them and they 
were on the way, specifying the train and hour, 
and the medal would have been yours!”’ 

Down in the depths of my heart I lay the loss 
of this medal to my early training. Having 
had a, Methodist minister for a father and 
Benjamin Franklin training in economy, I had 
not learned that I dared telegraph when a 
letter might possibly serve the purpose as well. 
And so, because I had not the telegraphing 
habit, even after fifteen years of experience as 
an author, I lost the fringed gentian gold 
medal. 

(Mrs. Porter’s next article, “The Miracle Moth,” 
will appear in the June Good Housekeeping) 


Standards That Protect 
You 


(Continued from page 87) 


When it became obvious that oven heat 
regulators for gas ranges were practical and a 
desirable adjunct, several concerns started to 
manufacture them for the gas range trade. 
The Institute had an opportunity to see some 
of the first models, and through our work with 
these we established standards to insure satis- 
factory and safe operation in the hands of 
users. One of the standards has to do with 
the degree of accuracy; another very important 
one has to do with safety. This is, that for 
approval by the Institute an oven heat regu- 


| lator must be provided with an adequate pilot 
| light supplied with gas at full pressure and not 


connected in such a way that the reduction of 
gas flow by the regulator will affect it. 

One oven regulator submitted to us had a 
pilot light, but the gas for this was supplied 
from a pipe connected to the regulator in such 
a way that when the thermostatic control 
operated to reduce the gas flow to the oven 


| burner, so as to maintain an even temperature, 
| the flow through the pilot was correspondingly 
| decreased. Now, the pilot light is a safety 


feature, and its function is to relight the oven 
burner if for any reason the flame is extin- 
guished, which, if it did occur, would be most 
apt to happen when the gas flow through the 
burner was at a minimum. Obviously, if the 
gas flow through the pilot was also at a mini- 
mum at this time, the pilot, too, would prob- 
ably be extinguished through the same eu 

ur 
standard would not permit the approval of 
such an arrangement. 

Still another regulator that was submitted 
to us had no pilot at all. The element of dan- 
ger in using this device would be excessive, for 
if the gas were extinguished in the burner due 
to a back draft or for some other reason when 
the pressure was at a minimum, the oven would 
immediately start to cool, and the oven regu- 
lator, functioning as it should, would open the 
gas flow. With the burner flame extinguished 
the opening of the gas flow by the regulator 
would fill the oven with gas, and perhaps the 
room, unless the condition was discovered in 
time. The standard of the Institute makes it 
impossible for such a device to receive our 
approval. 

It is seldom that a reputable manufacturer 
permits his product to remain in the “disap- 
proved” class, for he appreciates that our 
standards are representative of the best 
practise and have been based on the point 
of view of the user of his product, so he knows 
it will be to his advantage to make changes to 
meet our requirements. In this way Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Institute standards are perme- 
ating the household appliance field, with the 
ultimate benefit accruing to the housewife. 
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Bedroom and Bath 


(Continued from page 43) 
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Plan of bedroom, hall, and bath, 
showing size and placement of 
furniture, doors, and windows 


bedroom, as it is so conveniently placed in 
regard to the bath. The walls and woodwork 
of this room are painted a natural cream color, 
and the main pieces of furniture are a green- 
blue. The hangings, which are of glazed 
chintz, have a pale lemon-yellow background 
with rose, mulberry, and green in the floral 
pattern. There is one small upholstered chair 
and a chaise-longue which wear flounced slip- 
covers of glazed chintz.. The floor covering 
is an indefinite brown, accentuating the neu- 
trality of the cream background. This is the 
foundation for a color scheme of blue, mauve, 
and yellow—an attractive combination for 
any bedroom. 

The making of the background, however, is 
one of the all-important things. In this case 
composition wall board was used, the width of 
the board being held in place by wooden mold- 
ings three inches wide, which give a pleasing 
effect of paneling. 

As always, the Studio considers the lighting 
facilities from every angle. This bedroom is 
evenly illuminated by small electric fixtures 


placed at the proper height near the four cor- | 


ners of the room. Besides these there are 
lamps on desk and tables and electric candles 
on the dressing-table. There is adequate light 
from either the wall fixtures alone or from the 
lamps alone, and yet when both are lighted the 
effect is not too brilliant. 

Not only the perfect placing of illumination 
has been considered, but the general comfort 
of the entire room. Women especially live 
very much in their bedrooms, and for that 
reason it is essential to make it practical, to 
furnish a place in which to rest without mussing 
up the quilts of carefully-made beds. Our little 
corner in the Studio shows a comfortable 
chaise-longue on which to rest or read; day- 
light comes through the window behind, light 
is furnished at night by the lamp at the right, 
and sewing or magazines may be kept on the 
convenient little table. A desk is also a 
necessity in a bedroom. Most women keep 
their household accounts in their own room, 
even though they may write their letters at the 
living-room desk. 

Mirrors add depth and size to what is not 
a large room, but which by its arrangement is 
adequate for two people without any feeling of 
lack of space. 

The bathroom contains all the necessary 
fixtures even though, as in most small country 
homes, there is not much footage allotted to it. 
The floor is covered with a black and white 
linoleum in large squares, and the walls are also 
of composition board simulating tiles, and 
given several coats of paint. Ifa lustrous finish 
is used, it is almost as easily washed as real tile 
and is, of course, much less expensive. Half- 
way up the tile effect stops, and the remainder 
of the wall is painted a robin’s-egg blue. 




















hogany surfaces. 





DD fresh charm to your home this spring with beautiful 
Consider the decorative value of this handsome 
library table, with its stately pedestals and lovely ma- 
Or a distinguished period desk table, a quaint 
gateleg, or a graceful console and mirror. 
made by skilled Grand Rapids craftsmen, of fine, enduring woods. 
Leading stores in your city display large assortments. 
be welcome to see them. The Imperial trademark is on each. 


tables. 


Write Dept. B. for free booklet, *‘Heirlooms of Tomorrow’’ 
State name of your furniture store. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


“World’s Largest Table Factory’’ 


on the uses of tables. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


Imperial Tables are 


You will 


MICHIGAN 




















Adjusts to fit anyone, 


! Weighs only 25 Ibs. 


Strong, attractive. 


4 to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 30 in, 


Write F. S. Guerber & Co., 


Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 


ol 
cALL materials com- 


plete for only $489! 


E See specifications below. For 


double walls and floors add$42. 

You receive all lumber cut- 
to-fit (highest grade only), 
windows, doors, flooring, shingles, 


jath, glass, paints, varnish,putty, 


hardware, nails, molding, cup- 
boards--everything plainly marked 
and easily assembled according to 
drawings and directions we fur- 
nish. $1,606 Bungalow includes 


f double walls and floors, 


a pe 
FREE CATALOG 
with many other beau - 
tiful homes at $489 to 
$4,797—all at big 
savings. Garages 

$73 and up. 


Buying Direct Saves 4/3 
[ET us ship you direct 


from our mill all the ma- 
terials complete foraSterling 
cut-to-fit Home (not porta- 
ble) and save you four big 
profits on lumber, hardware, 
millwork and labor, besides a 
20% saving in waste. Ster- 
ling Homes are substantially 
built Ssudlesine, Many thou- 
sand satisfied tering: Home 
owners. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or money back promptly. 


International Mill & Timber Co. 


1934 South Wenona Ave. 
Bay City, Mich. 


Sick or well, user or attendant 
The Perfect Self Help Chair, pat. 
Suitable attachments for all wants. 
\ 1 ¢ A touch propels 
it, Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
when a foot or hands are slightly usable, Goes close 


White Plains, N. Y- 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
110 Park Avenue New York City 





















Reliable - 
Economical -Complete 


2575 tested recipes for tempting- 
ly delicious and unusual dishes. 
Most practical cook book for the home 
covering the entire field of cookery. 
Indispensable to the bride, experienced 


housewife, tea-room managers and to 
chefs. Thousands of enthusiastic users testify 
to its genuine value. 650 pages—white washable 
cover Wherever books are 


—B i, sold or order direct. 


>” Settlement Cook Book Co. 
474 Bradford Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


$50 


In using advertisements see page 0 235 





“This is the BUMPER—the 





that’s going to protect 
and enhance the ap- 
pearance of my new 
car from the very start- 
off!’ say wise motorists 


WEED BUMPERS are famous 
for their strength, resiliency and 
beauty. They reflect the wisdom 
and good taste of thousands of 
motorists from whom they so 


faithfully deflect accidents. 


There is a Weed Bumper for 
every car made. Ten styles in 
addition to the Weed “Sturdy 
Spring-Bar” Bumper pictured 
herewith. Priced from $11.00 
to $28.00. 


Write for folder describing and 
picturing the complete line of 
Weed Bumpers. 


AMERICAN 
CHAIN CO., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


In Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 4 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston NewYork San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 





The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded 
and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 





Lablache, a distinctive quality product, softly 
clinging, invisible; used and indorsed by fair 
women of social distinction. Lablache has an 
exotic fragrance, exclusive and refined; nowhere 
else to be found. 


Two Sizes, * 
50c and $1.00 


of druggists or by 


mail. Flesh, White, 


Pink, orCream. Re- 
fuse substitutes— 
they may be dan- 
gerous. 
Send 10c for a 
sample box 


BEN LEVY CO, 
French Perfumers, Dept.61 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





CORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES 


A trying period rendered safe, comfortable, unnoticed. Write 
for freeillustrated catalogue No.9. Berthe May,10E. 46 New York 








The House That Came 
Alive 


(Continued from page 45) 


in its place. Walls were plastered and tinted 
a soft cream color, woodwork painted gray, and 
the cellar whitewashed. All for a nominal rent! 

Our idea was to make the most of what we 
had, to make discards attractive with the 
help of paint and ingenuity. And it is indeed 
extraordinary what may be done with things 
that have been considered hopeless and yet 
are revitalized at once by the touch of new 
color and fresh settings. When the cots 
had been set up, dormitory fashion, in the single 
big bedroom which occupied the entire sec- 
ond floor, we boldly attacked the living-room. 
We had discovered in the basement of a depart- 
ment store a mill-end of cretonne patterned 
in rose, lavender, and blue. This contrasted 
delightfully with cream walls and furnished the 
living-room color scheme. The furniture was 
painted blue, a few pieces black, and cushioned 
with the cretonne. One of our special triumphs 
was the evolution of an attractive desk from 
an old-fashioned washstand purchased for 
twenty-five cents and painted blue. An old 
blotting pad had the ends covered in cretonne, 
and orange candles in black holders completed 
the picture. Another interesting feature of the 
living-room is the long table which was origi- 
nally a counter in a coffee house. No pictures 
were placed on the walls except a few Japanese 
prints, which with the candles, turquoise 
Chinese bowls, copper, pottery, and crocheted 
rugs gave color to the room. 

The lean-to part of the house is the kitchen. 
This boasts a commodious cupboard which was 


‘treated decoratively, the back of it and the 


tops of shelves being painted red. Plain cheese- 
cloth curtains were hung at the windows, and 
petticoat ruffles of red gingham were put above 
them. Chinese peasant china and some blue wil- 
low pattern added character to the general effect. 


The Upper Story 


The second-story bedroom was furnished 
with a double cot and two single ones, as the 
cottage had only four rooms. Here a con- 
venient dressing corner was arranged with an 
old table and mirror as the basis. The mirror 
frame was painted blue-green, as were some odd 
bedroom chairs. The beds and windows were 
draped with unbleached muslin, and the dress- 
ing-table and a little box which served as a 
stool were covered and flounced with the same 
material dyed blue-green. The latter was also 
used for a valance at the windows, and this as 
well as the coverings of the beds, dressing-table, 
and stool was finished with bandings of orange- 
yellow. Candles of orange-yellow and rag rugs 
in yellow, blue-green, and black completed the 
room. 

The attic was left until the last. It was 
found that in the early spring and fall it had 
possibilities for a guest room. A little dressing- 
table of packing-box origin, with a mirror and 
chair, were painted corn-color with black dec- 
oration. Small-checked gingham in lavender, 
turquoise, and corn-color was used for windows 
and dressing-table, and an old patchwork quilt 
added bright, warm color to the room. 

The porch is one of the chief joys of the 
cottage. Here is the real living- and dining- 
room during the warm summer months. Un- 
less the weather is particularly bad, all the 
meals are served out-of-doors on an ironing- 
board table, which can be converted from a 
festive dining-table into a settle at will. Later, 
as the day is over and we gather on the porch, 
dusk draws down the curtain of night, and 


_| fairyland seems within our reach as each tree, 


bush, and flower, silver touched, is reflected in 
the canal at our feet. Or, as the nights grow 
cooler and the fireplace with its blazing logs, 
the soft glow of the oil-lamps, and the lure of 
good books draw us indoors, the cottage, now 
useful and living, throws its light across the 
road to encourage others to reclaim and make 
alive the little, neglected houses scattered 
throughout the land. 


This nightgown completes crépe de 
Chine set on page 64. Same colors 
as slip and chemise. 34 to 44, $10.50 





Sel of pins for collars and cuffs, 
in ‘Sterling silver, $5.50 a@_ Sel; 
cuff pins, $4; large pin, $2.50 





Excellent quality imitation pearls, 
24-inch string, $4.95. Below, a set 
of nainsook chemise and drawers 
trimmed with narrow filet lace, $1.50 
each. To purchase the articles 
on this page send check and order to 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 








CERTIFICATE OF QUALITY 
AND WORKMANSHIP 
This is to Certify shar she parts af the memorial delivered with thie certificate 


fo. of. 
and which are sketched on the opperite side, have been thoroughly examined by the 


undersigned inspector, that Rock of Ages Granite preduced by the Boutwell, Milne 
& Farnam Co, was used in the designated parts; that the material was without 
Haw when it left our quarries; that the craftrmanship applied te it by the mone- 
Sacturer is of the highest standard, and that tne prished product im every way 
mearures wp te the representations made for it by ws. 


(pp oem 
BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM ©O., ocasnems 





Rock 
Of Ages 


Granite 


A fac-simile of the certificate that protects the purchasers 


The Certificate of Quality identifies Rock of Ages as the granite that is 
inspected and guaranteed—this insures you against inferior material. 


of Rock of Ages granite. 


That none but perfect memorials 
may bear the Rock of Ages’ name, 
infinite care is taken in the quarry- 
ing and shaping of every monu- 
ment, and with each there is 
furnished a certificate of genuine- 
ness and perfection if requested 


when placing order with your 
local memorial merchant. 


Dignity of polished or hammered 
surface and matchless gray color 
make Rock of Ages America’s fin- 
est monumental granite. 


The Guaranteed 


Booklet “H’’_on Request 


Boutwell, Milne @ Varnum Company 
Quarriers—Rock of Ages 


Montpelier Vermont 









That your own memorial 
may- best express your indi- 
viduality—plan it during 
your lifetime. 


A GRANITE 
OPPNATORE’S 
OWN COLORING 


“Quarries at Barre, Vermont” 
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42-inch 





52-inch 
Model G Model G 
Drop Side Drop Side 









. Shown as Crib _ 
4 With Mattress and 


42-inch Model G #) Springs Lowered 


With Screen Cover 











eannot af- 





$29.75 Mothers—you 
Other Models from ford to deny yourself and 
$16.25 up baby this nursery neces- 





(freight extra) sity. No other nursery 
need means so much saving. For Kiddie-Koop is 
the Modern Bassinet, Crib and Playpen Combined 


for the cost of a good crib alone. 


Write today for free lit- 
erature describing all the 
exclusive Kiddie-Koop 
features. 


Juniors 40-inch and 47-ineh; Models G 42-inch and 52-inch all fold without remov- 
ing springs or mattress. Finish, white or ivory. 


Your department or furniture store. will 
demonstrate Kiddie-Koop without obliga- 
tion to buy. If they cannot supply, ask 
us for prices’ E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 
430 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Also 
Makers of the ‘Baby Bathinette.” 


= MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE O O 
‘ IDDIE- E 
“Junior” 40-inch 


ROCHESTER 
Set errs The C Bassinet 
SEAS Pyeng Modern RIB Playpen 


In using advertisements see page 6 237 


berry ee aia 
f Screen Cover $23.25 
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Includes 





have been sold. You can instaftfy 
why one of these neat, little feqby 
will save you many steps, much 4 
and considerable time, besides} kke} 
your kitchen looking clean and tid 
An examination will convince yoy thy 
it is sturdily constructed of best ‘nateri- 
als and that it is in every sense a high 
quality article. 


@® Bread Box 





it fresh. 


@ Crumb Tray 







easily removable. 


@) Bread Board 







the bread. 


4 Bread Rates 





slot in Bread Board 


oO) Bread Rack 





and used as cooling rack. 


At certain seasons of each year 
©) Recipe Book 
“SAVORY” 


“SAVORY” Bread Savers are much in 
demand for wedding presents and for 
new homes. 







Saver 


Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply you, write.to 


Call at your local dealer’s and examine The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 


Dept. A. 90 ALABAMA STREET 


one -while he has a full stock. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


The “SAVORY” Line includes the “SAVORY” Roaster and “SAVORY” Steam Double Boiler 


A.P. 1042 











For storing the bread and keeping 


Forcatching and storing the crumbs, 


Right in the cover ready for cutting 


For cutting bread, slips neatly into 





Servesasa shelf and can be removed 


Prize Recipe Book III 
free with each “SAVORY” Bread 









“Woman’s Field for Independence 


° Big d df d candy. Quickl 
SN Bee iar et enact: wae | L2Q Summer Camps 


in shop. Many graduates in business. 
Complete Courses, resident or _corre- 
spondence, Write Elinor G, Hanna, 
Principal, for booklet D-5, 

_ THE CANDY INSTITUTE 
60 West 50th St. 









That ae 
Motoring Thirst 


All along the trip you'll find 
Welch’s Grape Juice, refreshing and 
satisfying. See that the supply in 
your thermos bottle is replenished at 
convenient “‘filling’” stations. It’s 
just the pure juice of rich ripe 
Concords, 


Welch’s straight, 10c; or a larger 


drink, Welch’s with plain or car- 
bonated water, 10c. 


Picnic Dainties Look As Nice As | 
They Taste On Adirondack Plates 


ICNIC viands look so much more appetizing w 5 

DP vonacee Wooden Plates. One can now CENA eat of 
doors luncheon with that refinement of service so dear to the heart 

of the particular hostess, for this clean wooden plate gives to fa- | 
yorite salad and camp fire cookery a uniquely wholesome zest. Cut 
in one piece from clean pure hardwoo , big as a dinner plate 
serviceable as china, light as_a feather. They carry all foods, 
hot and cold, moist and dry. Used once and thrown away. 








6 for a dime sealed in sanitary 
glassine envelopes. At all dealers. 


OVAL WOOD DISH CORPORATION 





New York Tupper Lake, N. Y. Chicago 
PLATES 


ADIRONDACK Woon:n | 


ea Figg? 












rape > juice 


(Details on page 169.) 
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present their announcements 
to you on pages 7-8-9-10-11 of 
this issue. 

New York | nw : 








‘Welch's : 
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Fig. 4 


Fig. 1, stitched casing and cord attached 
to bodkin; Fig. 2, fastening cord to end 
of casing; Fig. 3, drawing cord through 
casing; Fig. 4, ornament for belt, made 
from covered cord; Fig. 5, dressmaker’s 
tack; Fig. 6, facing skirt-front, wrong side 


out armhole, if the shoulder is too long or back 
too wide. Pin the shoulder cape in place, or, 
if the large cape is used, slip it over the shoul- 
ders for fitting. Note seam lines and adjust 
collar, if necessary. Mark the necessary al- 
terations, and transfer the same to correspond- 
ing sides of the garment. Rebaste and try 
it on for further correction or approval. Re- 
move sleeves, trial collars and cuffs, and vest 
while finishing the rest of the garment. 

Finish the neck of the dress with a fitted 
facing, cut the shape of the top of paper pat- 
tern. If the vest is of cloth, the edge may be 
pinked; if of satin or alpaca, bind with seam 
binding; tack the vest to the facing at several 
points, rather than sew it fast. 

Place the right side of the lining of the panel 
to the right side of the panel; stitch, turn, and 
press firmly on wrong side. Baste and stitch 
panel and strip of bias facing to front edge of 
the dress (Fig. 6); turn and baste, and blind. 
hem inner edge to the dress. Sew snaps to 
the waist part of the dress and fasten the 
skirt part together with dressmaker’s tacks 
(Fig. 5). Pink the inner edge of the front. 
Trim the hem off evenly, then pink the edge 
of the cloth and catch-stitch it. Turn in the 
upper edge of satin or alpaca; press and 
blind hem to the skirt. 

To make the ornament shown in the detail 
sketches (Fig. 4), cut true bias strips of the 
material, wide enough to enclose the cord, plus 
the seam. Join the strips together; stitch 
the seam in the casing (Fig. 1). Fasten the 
cord toa bodkin. To do this, thread the bodkin 
with heavy thread, wrap, and sew the other 
end of the thread to the end of the cord (Fig. 1). 
Pass the bodkin through the end of the casing 
and stitch the end of the cord to the end of the 
casing (Fig. 2). Draw bodkin through the 
casing, and you will find that will draw the 
casing right side out over the cord-(Fig. 3). 
When the cord is all drawn through, snip off 
the thread and release the bodkin. The cord 
may then be coiled about itself in any desirable 
shape, and sewed from the wrong side. 


Fig. 5 Fig.6 


Description 


The Auto Vacuum Freezer is 
a simple double cylinder, 
made on the vacuum-bottle 
principle. It has no churn, no 
cranking mechanism, nor 
wooden pail, and is therefore 
easy to clean. It is light in 
weight and can be used on a 
table like an ordinary mixing 
bowl. You do not have to 
bend over to freeze ice cream. 
Finished in hard white enamel, 
its good looks and quiet effi- 
ciency make it a welcome ad- 
dition to your kitchen utensils. 


Only 3 Parts 


The Auto Vacuum Freezer is 
indorsed by The Good House- 
keeping Institute. 


cuum 


TT 


as 


ake Ice Cream at Home 
and Know That yc Good. 


With the Auto Vacuum 
Freezer You Can Make 
It Easier and Better 


Of course you can send to the corner drug store and buy a 
quart of ready-made ice cream, but this is not always giving 
your family or your guests the best kind of frozen dessert. 
Even if the manufacturer makes it under sanitary conditions 
and of pure materials, you cannot obtain the real old- 
fashioned ice cream that every one knows is most delicious. 
Furthermore, if you want an individual dessert, something 
made up from many delicious recipes that the manufacturer 
of ice cream does not make and the soda fountain cannot 
sell, the only way to have it is to make it yourself. 


Self-Freezing—No Cranking—No Re-Icing 


The Auto Vacuum Ice Cream Freezer is a modern, scientific freezer 
that takes all the trouble out of ice cream making. It enables you to 
have any kind of a frozen dainty with the least possible trouble. Simply 
pour the mixture in the freezer, attach the top; reverse, and put in the 
cracked ice and salt; then put on the cover and let it stand. In less than 
an hour you will have a fine, smoothly-frozen dessert. 


Auto VACUUM cic FREEZER 


THE NO-CRANK FREEZER 


There are innumerable recipes for making delightful and unusual des- 
serts. Nothing pleases guests more, or gives the housewife a greater 
reputation, than a good dessert. The Auto Vacuum Freezer enables 
you to serve your family and friends something different and delicious. 


Write Us for Booklet of Frozen Desserts 


The Auto Vacuum Freezer is sold by leading hard- 
ware dealers, department stores and general stores, 
in one-, two-, three- and four-quart sizes. If a dealer 
cannot supply you, write to us direct. 


Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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Seeger 
Original Siphon 
Refrigerators 


are generally accepted as the 
Standard of the American 
Home, 


They are built for either ice or 
electrical refrigeration, without 
alteration. 


A representative dealer may 
be found in every city. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


Branches 
399 Madison Ave., New York City 
82 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
2433 Hunter St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
715 Indiana St., San Francisco, Calif.] 
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Shadow Light 


(Continued from page 29) 


but the chance is worth taking, isn’t it?” 

She spoke with her heart. ‘‘John—sweet- 
heart, you don’t know how worth while it is.” 

“Yes—I know.” 

She tore herself away from the unwitting 
selfishness of her first thought, the idea that 
John could see her. “An operation?” 

eM eg 2 

“Dangerous?” There was a catch of terror 
in her voice. 

No.” 

“Are you positive? I wouldn’t have you 
run a risk—” 

“No danger at all. A rather simple opera- 
tion, in fact. And Dr. Strauss said—” 

“But John—you’ve seen every specialist of 
note in the country; they’ve all told you there 
was nothing they could do, nothing that could 
be done.” 

“The science of medicine is progressing 
every day, dear. Particularly along surgical 
lines.” 

“Who is this Dr. Strauss? How does it hap- 
pen I’ve never heard of him? If he’s not big 
enough—”’ 

“He’s the brother of a business associate, 
Beverly; a young surgeon and a brilliant one. 
The greatest eye men in the country proclaim 
him a marvel.” 

“A young man? I couldn’t allow a young 
man to touch you. Not even for—for that.” 

“The Doctors Mayo were young once, 
sweetheart.” j 


AGAIN that heavy, pregnant silence. She 
was thinking at terrible speed, alternately 


‘victim to terror and elation. ‘Tell me about 


it—about all of it.” 

“There’s nothing much to tell. Dr. Strauss, 
himself an ex-service man, believes that a por- 
tion of each optic nerve has been poisoned, 
that the trouble is segregated—that’s as nearly — 
as I can explain it to you. He intends to re- 
move that poisoned portion of each nerve, and 
if his theory is correct, my sight will be re- 
stored. He tells me frankly that there are a 
thousand chances against to every one for, 
but that he may be right—believes that he is.” 

“Have you asked other doctors?” 

“Yes. They agree that his theory is radical 
—but that it may be sound. Right or wrong, 
they believe it worth a trial. The old idea of 
nothing to lose and everything to gain.” 

Her head burrowed deeper into his shoulder. 
He heard the echo of his words— 

“Everything to gain.” 

“Everything,” he repeated. © 

She raised her face bravely. ‘“‘Not every- 
thing, John. But a very great deal.” 

“Then it’s decided—”’ 

“Tf there’s no risk.” 

‘A minimum, certainly. A bit of incon- 
venience. And if I win—the reward . . .” 

She forgot herself in the vision. “To have 
you see, dearest; to have you see the world 
again, to be your own wonderful self and 
something in addition.” A nuance of wistful- 
ness crept into her voice. ‘I’ve often wondered 
what you were like when you could see. I 
couldn’t love you more, but—you under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, dear, I understand. Understand better 
than you know. And you’re sure you wouldn’t 
love me more?” “Ga 

“No.” She was very serious. “I’m almost 
afraid of it, afraid I might not love you as 
much. You see’—quickly—‘you’re different 
from other men now. You need me. You 
can’t question my love—you know it is yours 
because you are you. If you could see—well, 
perhaps you might not love me so deeply . . . 
Kiss me that way again! I like it ... It 
hurts!” 

He went ahead with his plans. Unknown 
to him Beverly visited Dr. Strauss. She found 
a sinewy, slender, rather stoop-shouldered 
young man who immediately impressed her 
with a sense of his maturity, although she had 


TWO CAPS 


patito lt AND 
FOR FREEDOM 


1 Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce 
2 Heinz Baked, Beans without To- 
mato Sauce, with Pork—Bosfon Style 
3 Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato 
Sauce without Meat—Vegetarian 
4 Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans . 
5 Heinz Peanut Butter. sare 
6 Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup. 
_ 7 Heinz Cream of Pea Soup. 
8 Heinz Cream of Celery Soup. 
9 Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
10 Heinz Cooked Macaroni . 
11 Heinz Mince Meat . . 
12 Heinz Pium Pudding. 
13 Heinz Fig Pudding . ; 
14 Heinz Cherry Preserves. . . . 
15 Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves . 
16 Heinz Peach Preserves . aya 
17 Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 
18 Heinz Strawberry Preserves . . 
























To Eat 
All Ready to Serve 


THE: LIBERTY CAP Columbia 
wears, on Our own silver coins, was first 
worn by the freemen of the ancient 
Roman “Republic to show that they 
were no longer slaves. 


THE ‘HEINZ CAP worn by thou- 
sands of Heinz girls is the symbol of a 
new freedom—freedom from the toil of 
the kitchen—that remorseless demand 
of the family for three meals a day. 

The Heinz girls in their white caps 
and blue uniforms go happily and capa- 
bly about their work of cooking for you, 
doing in the spotless Heinz kitchens 
what you find it hard to do in yours, 
and doing it as carefully and well as if 
your eye were on them all the time. 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


37 Heinz Queen Olives . 
38 Heinz Manzanilla Olives 
39 Heinz Stuffed Olives . 


VARIRTIES= Ob GOOD <DHINGS ne Ree Css. 


42 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 


43 Heinz Worcestershire Sauce . 


44 Heinz Chili Sauce . 
45 Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 
46 Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 


19 Heinz Pineapple Preserves 29 Heinz Sweet Midget Gher- 47 Heinz Green Pepper Sauce. 


20 Heinz Black Raspberry 


48 Heinz Tomato Ketchup . 


Preserves 30 Heinz Preserved Swect 49 Heinz Prepared Mustard. 


21 Heinz Blackberry Preserves 
22 Heinz Apple Butter. 

23 Heinz Crab-Apple Jelly 
24 Heinz Currant Jelly. . 
25 Heinz Grape Jelly . 

26 Heinz Quince Jelly. 

27 Heinz Apple Jelly . 

28 Heinz Dill Pickles . 


31 Heinz Preserved Sweet 
Mixed Pickles . watets 
32 Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 53 Heinz Mayonnaise. . . 
33 HeinzSourMidgetGherkins 54 Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 
34 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 55 Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar . 
35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 
36 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 57 Heinz Tarragon Vinegar. 


50°Heinz India Relish: .-. 2. ; 
51 HeinzEvaporatedHorse-Radish 
52 Heinz Salad Dressing. 


56 Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 
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The Enchanted Breakfast 


Here is lightness and brightness— food enchanted—in the form 
of a breakfast dish. 

Grains of rice steam exploded to 8 times their normal size, crisp 
and flaky, more enticing than you ever dreamed a food could be. 


All the nourishment of whole grains and the minerals. Quickly 
digested, assimilated—turned to strength and vigor in a few minutes. 
Serve with sugar and cream. Or in bowls of milk. And for a 
special treat, a morning’s adventure, try with fresh or cooked fruit. 


Don’t deny yourself this delight. Go today. Ask your grocer for 
Quaker Puffed Rice—the supreme grain food. 


AT NIGHT — PUFFED WHEAT 


Quaker Puffed Wheat—steam explodedlikerice. Whole 
wheat in its most digestible form, containing the im- 
portant body-building elements. Supplies the minerals 
and bran everybody needs. The milk, the vitamines. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 


The Quaker Oats Company 


SS 
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Professor Anderson’s 
Inventions 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice are the 
famed inventions of 
Professor Anderson— 
food shot from guns — 
grain foods thoroughly 

cooked. 






Shadow Light 


learned that he was but twenty-nine. Quickly 
and convincingly he explained to her his theory. 

“And you think the operation will be suc- 
cessful, doctor?” 

“No.” 

“But you said—” 

“T told your husband that there was a faint 
chance. He desires to take that chance. It is 
a matter which must be left to his discretion.” 

“And if you fail?” 

“He will be where he is today, no worse and 
no better—unless it be one or the other to know 
the hopelessness of his condition.” 

“The danger?” 

“Practically none.” 

“There’s always danger of infection, isn’t 
there?” 

“Always.” 

“And you will be careful—more careful 
than usual?” 

“No.” His lips smiled slightly. “Not more 
careful than usual.” 

She was buoyed by hope when she left him, 
but she hated the thought of the operation. 
Never had she been able to envision her hus- 
band in the base hospital in France—his power- 
fully knit frame stretched motionless between 
white sheets . . . inactivity, helplessness, de- 
pendence; they didn’t belong with John. It 
was that which. frightened her now. A man 
under an anesthetic was so helpless, so weak, 
so futile. 

He knew her fears and made light of them. 
They played together like children, with always 
the thought of those blind eyes uppermost in 
their minds. At night she prayed—something 
she had not done since childhood. She didn’t 
believe in the efficacy of prayer, but now it 
solaced. She prayed for the restoration of his 
sight for his sake, and tried with pitiful cour- 
age to forget what it would mean to her; tried, 
but could not succeed. And so she prayed for- 
giveness for the unworthiness of her thoughts. 

During the period which elapsed between 
their decision in favor of the operation and the 
arrival of the day itself, she was tiny and 
humble and the very soul of devotion, antici- 
pating his slightest wish, laughing through the 
tears which he could not see—and which he 
yet knew were there. A tenderness surpassing 
even that of the honeymoon arose for them, 
a fierce, passionate tenderness. And at night, 
when she would fall asleep occasionally with 
her head pillowed in the crook of his arm, he 
would lie motionless, staring into the darkness 
and seeing the sunshine. 


‘THE night preceding the operation she did 

not sleep, and when he accused her of having 
been awake during the night, she laughed with 
forced gaiety and denied his charge. But he 
knew, for during the night he had risen once 
and tiptoed lightly down the hall to stand 
outside her door, and he had heard her cry out 
once as though waking from a nightmarish 
doze, and then he heard sobbing and her plea 
to the Unknown— 

“O God! give him his sight!”” 

Each vied with the other in bravado: They 
joked as they rode to the big, gaunt hospital. 
He had refused to go the previous night, and 
so they had set the hour of his operation for 
the late afternoon. As they entered the build- 
ing, she recoiled instinctively from the harsh, 
unpleasant odor of antiseptics and disinfectants 
which assailed her sensitive nostrils, and un- 
consciously pressed his hand until the signet 
bit into the flesh. 

At four o’clock they came for him and 
bundled him on the carriage which was to re- 
move him to the operating room.. Dr. Strauss 
was there, quiet and competent and dignified. 

“Feeling up to the mark, Mr. Nicholson?” 

“Fit as a fiddle.” 

The doctor nodded to the nurse. Then 
Beverly’s arms were about her husband’s 
shoulders, and although her lips laughed, his 
cheek was scalded by her tears. Words gave 
the lie to their feelings. 

“Bon voyage, John.” 
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Oil Stove Cooking if 


Women who have never used an oil stove 
—and women who use nothing else— 
are delighted with this New Perfection 
Range. It has completely revolutionized 
their ideas of oil stove service. 


It provides the quick heat and satisfaction 
of gas at the low cost of kerosene, 


Completelyequipped,beautifullydesigned 
and finished —it is in a class by itself. 


At your dealers you will find styles and sizes, 
from $7.00 to $145.00, to suit every require- 
ment — each the utmost in cooking satisfac- 
tion at its price. 


“THE CLEVELAND METAL PRopucts Co. 
7529 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Also makers of the well known 
PURITAN short chimney 
oil stove. 







: _ Gast-as-Gas 
Superfex Burners 


Fastest oil burners made. One “Big Giant’? Super- 
fex on each range, with speed of giant gas burner. 
Desirable for instant heat or quick cooking in large 
quantities. The other burners are “Little Giants” 
—as hot as the standard gas burner. 








Pmmonstate NEW 
PERFECTION | 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ranges 


see page 6 243 


In using advertisements 










Price of Range as 
illustrated $80.80 
Without Cabinet 
and Oven = $58.50 
Higher in West, 
Southwest and 
Canada. 


New Cook Book 
Send ten cents for 
the 1924 New Per- 
fection Cook Book— 
forty-four pages of 
recipes} menus for 
all occasions and in- 
-valuable-cookery 

SUL TEStIONS. 





“Bluebirds” fit every window 


Single, double and triple Bluebird Rods in Satin Gold or White 
Enamel finishes add beauty to all curtains whether simple or 
elaborate. They fit Plain Windows, Bay Windows, Casement 
Windows, or French Doors, and are sagless, rustless, economical 
and remarkably efficient. They never fall accidentally! 


3 Points of Superiority 
STIFFENING RIBS = 


A feature found in no other rods. 


Cal ab 


H. L. Judd Company, Inc., New York City 


Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


GRACEFUL ENDS 


Won’t tear the daintiest fabrics. 


STURDY BRACKET 


Quickly put up with nails or screws. 
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or will gladly get them for you. 
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Silver Lake Clothes Line Withstands the Strain R 
‘) Here is a clothes line scientifically manufactured to give the best results and longest life possible. 


“4 Solidly braided from selected cotton with just the right elasticity to allow the clothes pins to work 
8 easily and yet grip firmly. It will not kink, ravel, splinter the hands or stretch like ordinary lines. 
4 Tor a reputable, dependable clothes line INSIST on Silver Lake and identify it by the manufacturer’s § 

hame on metal clasp making the loop at one end as shown above, 
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AY Z — By, Write us if your local merchant is out of stock. KY 
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ie BRAIDED -LASTS YEARS pa) 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 
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| 
Four pamphlets by Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley 


The Director of Good House- 
keeping’s Bureau of Foods, Sani- 
tation and Health prepared these 
pamphlets out of many year’s 
experience, 





e 
your fruit 
ina * 
STAR PRESSURE 
COOKER, costing $13.75 
Canning in a Star by the U. S. Cold Pack 
method is an easy, quick and economical 
Bway. All authorities recommend it for fruit, 
vegetables and meats. Saves hours of hot work, 
dollars of fuel and improves your foods. 


Star Pressure Cookers are also used for your 
regular cooking. They roast, boil, bake and fry 
and cook an entire meal over one flame in 30 
minutes. 


Made by world’s largest manufacturer, of cast 
aluminum with complete set of pans, bails, rack 
and large book of canning and cooking recipes. 
Last a lifetime. 

Cash sale by mail less than half price—no costly 
payment plans. Send full amount or $2.00 with 
order, rest on delivery. Refund if wanted. 10 at. 
$13 75; 12 at., $17.75; 17 qt., $21.25; 25 qt., $24.75. 
Reference, Peoples Stockyards State Bank. 


Star Pressure Cooker Co. 


Dept. E _ 358. Dearborn, Chicago, IIl. 
Write for literature. 




















L] Artificial Foods for Infants 
CJ The Feeding of Older Children 
L] Constipation 


[J Reducing and Increasing the 
Weight 








Sent postpaid for 5c each and a stamped 
addressed envelope. Check those you 
want—and include your name and 
address with remittance. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
Woodward Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Shadow Light 


“See you later, Beverly.” 


And he was gone, not knowing that she 


followed the grim procession of white-clad 
nurses and officious orderly; followed the cot as 
it rolled down the long hall and thence through 
the glassed-in corridor which connected the 
main building and the operating rooms. Nor 
did he know that she stood just outside the 
door of the operating room until Dr. Strauss 
saw her, and first drew a large, white screen 
across the line of her vision, and then escorted 
her to the sun parlor. 

Of the one-hour vigil which followed, little 
memory remains to her. Sixty eons of agony, 
of prayer . . . and then they were trundling 
the cot toward the room, and she flew to the 
side of it and saw John’s white face swathed in 
bandages. He appeared cold and lifeless, and 
the horrid aroma of gas was everywhere about 
him. She swayed slightly and felt Dr. Strauss’s 
strong fingers on her arm—she looked up into 
the deep kindly eyes— 


“Doctor! He is—?” ; 

“No danger, Mrs. Nicholson. Not a 
particle.” 

“Will he see?” 

Dr. Strauss shrugged. ‘We can only hope.” 


“And you’re sure there is no danger?” 

“Positive.” ; 

“He looks so—so—horrible.”’ 

“Anesthetic.” ; 

She walked with him to John’s room, gripped 
by a strange elation. So it was over at last, 
the horror past,fthe future in the laps of the 
gods, a= 
‘When will we know, Doctor?” 

“Probably a week. I must allow him plenty 
of time.” 

One week! How long a time—yet how short! 


Somehow, she knew that he would see; knew 


that he must. It would mean new life for him, | 


no need further to maintain that magnificently 
brave front against the cutting consciousness 
of his defect. No need .. . “He'll see me! 
He’ll see me for the first time!’ It wasn’t 
vanity; it was thanksgiving. Her beauty was 
something so exclusively his that she wanted 
to know that he understood it. 


At NINE o’clock the following moming they 
permitted her to visit him for a few minutes. 

His vitality seemed little sapped by the 
ordeal he had undergone. He laughed lightly— 
“Tf it. has been successful, dear, V’ll see you 
soon—for the first time.” . 

“Yes, John—and it means so much more to 
you than just that.” 

“No,” gravely. “Not more than seeing my 
Girl and realizing that she is no more beautiful 
than I have thought " 

She was humming as she left the building. 
He didn’t know! She knew he didn’t know! 
She must dazzle him. His approval was all 
that made her beauty worth while. 

Noon found her at the shop of an ultra- 
fashionable modiste. 

“Tt must be just as I have said; the most 
perfect gown you have ever created. Nothing 
short of perfection will suit me.” 

“Ma’mselle’s trousseau?” 

“No .. .” Herface flushed. ‘‘Yes.?? 

Trousseau! For him. She must show at her 
exquisite best when first he saw her. Gown, 
hat, hose, shoes; designed out of love and made 
by the best; perfect settings for a rare human 
jewel. Through the rapture of planning her 
thoughts were all of him— “What will he 
think?” “What will he say?” ‘Will he love 
me more?” And, most important of all— 
“Will he understand how wholly I have been 
his; how supremely I have loved him?” 

The passing days brought the rich color 
back to his cheeks, the humorous twist to the 
comers of his sensitive lips. They were closer 
together now than ever before, this rarely 
beautiful woman and her blind husband. They 
touched but seldom upon the test which was 


yet to come—the test of the operation. She 


feared to contemplate its failure—knowing 
that it must have failed. 


This Mattress 
is built with 
Nachman 
Spring 


On “What’s Inside” depend Luxurious 





Comfort and Durable Service 


Whether replacing or buying your first mattress, choose by this new standard 


HE most luxuriously comfortable and serv- 
iceable mattresses are now built with Nach- 
man Spring Units enveloped in layers of felted 
cotton or hair. They achieve the perfect com- 
bination of luxurious comfort and lasting service. 


Nachman Spring Units are unlike the heavy coil 
springs used in chair and bed springs. They are 
small, light, highly flexible coils individually en- 
cased in burlap cells. Each spring has full free- 
dom of action. Hundreds are used in a mattress. 
The sleeper never feels them. They can never 
get,out of place, creak, sag, buckle, lose their 


; ; = 
relaxing, easy luxuriousness, or work through. 


One or more may sleep with equal comfort on 
the mattress built with Nachman Spring Units. 
At every point of pressure it yields, gently con- 
forming to and supporting the body. Mesh-coy- 
ered ventilators admit air to circulate freely 
through about 26,000 square inches of air space. 
They are not costly and are obtainable under 
the brands of most reliable manufacturers. 


Look for the name “NACH MAN” together with 
the maker’s name on the label. Insist on know- 
ing ““What’s Inside.” 


Nachman Spring Units 


Upholstered furniture built with 
Nachman Spring Units retains its 
shape. It is soft, yielding and luxu- 
rious all over. Send for our free book, 
“WHAT EVERY WOMAN WANTS 
TO KNOW.” 





Does sleep fail to rest you? Is your 

sleep fitful and broken by dreams? 

If this is true, send at once for our 

book, “SLEEP YOUR CARES AWAY.” 
Free on request. 





NACHMAN SPRING-FILLED COMPANY » 2354 S. Halsted St. » CHICAGO 


©N. S. Co., 1924 


In using advertisements see page 6 245 






Lasting beauty where beauty begins 





Scratch a piece of or- 
dinary window shade 
material lightly. Tiny 
particles of chalk or 
clay ‘‘filling’’ fall out. 
BRENLIN has no fill- 
ing. It outwears sev- 
eral ordinary shades 


“Beauty begins 
where the light 
comes in! 


—with window shades of durable Brenlin 


HAT room, so charming when you 
planned it—has it kept the beauty 
you worked so hard to attain? 


Or has something, something that 
you can’t just put your finger on, come 
along to spoil the. whole effect? 


Then look at your windows. For it is 
at the windows, where the light comes 
in, that beauty may begin or end. 


If your window shades have lost 
their freshness, if they have become 
streaked, cracked and faded, their de- 
fects, standing out strong and harsh in 
the bright daylight, must take away the 
charm of your most carefully planned 
interior scheme. 


Lasting beauty 
for a few cents more 

There’s lasting beauty for your windows 
in window shades of durable Brenlin. 
And Brenlin may be had for but a few 
cents more than ordinary shade cloth. 

Unlike ordinary shade cloth, Brenlin 
has no brittle filling of chalk or clay to 
break and fall out, causing unsightly 
cracks and pinholes that show in glar- 
ing relief dgainst the outdoor light. 

Strong and flexible, much like finely- 
woven linen, Brenlin has weight and 
body enough in itself to keep it always 
straight and smooth. 

It resists the constant 
strain of rolling and un- 
rolling, the jerking and 
snapping of the wind. 


the long-wearing 


Hanp MapeE 


@ 
Rasch & Gainor 
Baltimore, Maryland 
, Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. ~ 


Rain will not discolor it as it discolors 
shades of inferior quality. And its 
beautiful. hues, applied by hand, resist 
fading in the sun. 

Brenlin wears two or three times as 
long as the ordinary shade. It may be 
had in soft, rich colors to harmonize 
with every interior scheme. Brenlin 
Duplex, with a different color on each 
side, will blend with both interior and 
exterior. 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 


When you buy window shades, be sure 
that what you are getting is really 
Brenlin. The name is embossed or per- 
forated on the edge of every shade. If 
you don’t know where to get Brenlin, 
write us; we'll see that you are supplied. 

There are many valuable hints for 
you in our interesting booklet: ‘“How to 
Shade and Decorate your Windows.” 
Write for it. We’ll be glad to send it, 
together with some samples of Brenlin 
in different colors. Address Cincinnati. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN CO. 


“The oldest window shade house in America’”’ 
2045 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, y 
Dealers may also be supplied by: 
Breneman-Horan Co., Inc., New York City, New York 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc. Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co. Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co. 
Portland, Oregon 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


St. Louis, Missouri 


‘Winvow Suave material 
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Shadow Light 


He treated the situation lightly, with blithe- 
some philosophy. ‘I’m no worse off if Strauss 
has failed. And if he has succeeded . . .” 

“Whether or not, John—I could not love 
you more.” 

“Nor I, you, Girl.” 

Four days, five, six. At seven o’clock on the 
morning of the seventh day the telephone at 
her bedside buzzed. She sat up with cheeks 
flushed and eyes sparkling. John Nicholson’s 
voice roused her to instant wakefulness. ~ 

“Sweetheart?” 

“John! So early!” 

“Come to the hospital early this morning, 
dear.” 

Her fingers became nerveless so that the re- 
ceiver nearly fell from her grasp. ‘‘Y-you 
mean—?” 

His voice rang exultantly. ‘‘The doctor has 
given me permission to see you.” 

She rang for her maid, happiness begetting 
a mild hysteria. ‘My breakfast—no, never 
mind breakfast; just a cup of coffee. And my 
bath. Quickly!” And later: “My trousseau— 
yes, the new gown; the new everything.” 

Shortly after eight o’clock she surveyed her- 
self in the mirror. She saw reflected a creature 
vivid and radiant, asparkle with happiness. 
No need for artificial color in those cheeks. 
She seemed fairly to fill the room with her 
exquisiteness. Song lilted through her heart: 
John could see; once again the visual brightness 
of life was to be with him. He would be able 
to see her. She had gone to him as a bride no 
more tremblingly nor hopefully than she pre- 
pared for him this morning. 

“JT oughtn’t to feel this way—it is mean and 
petty—but I can’t help it. I can’t help it!” 


‘THE drive to the hospital, in reality but fif- 

teen minutes, seemed to drag eternally. But 
finally they rounded a corner, and the austere 
structure bulked before her eyes, forbidding 
no longer. It was there that a miracle had 
been wrought. It was there that John’s sight 
had been restored to him. It was within those 
grim confines that she was to know the greatest 
happiness of her life. 

They smiled at her as she entered the build- 
ing and walked unannounced through the 
malodorous corridors toward the exclusive 
south wing where John-had a corner room. 
Her timid knock was answered by his hearty 
“Come in!” and as she entered the nurse made 
an unobtrusive exit. 

“You’d think they were an engaged couple,” 
she told one of the hall nurses. 

Beverly was on her knees by the side of the 
bed, slim, strong arms straining the man to 
her. “I’m so happy, John—so much happier 
than you will ever know.” She cried a little, 


then rose and shook herself together. ‘Tell 
me all about it, dear; everything. You’re 
cured?” 

He nodded. “TI can see.” 

“Tt is wonderful . . . wonderful. I never 


thought...” 

He rose and donned dressing-gown and slip- 
pers. “Dr. Strauss told me I could remove the 
bandages for a few seconds while you were 
here—so that I might see you; see my sweet- 
heart for the first time . . . Are you ready 
for the test, dear?” 

Her-face was flushed scarlet. On the thresh- 
old of her Great Adventure, doubt assailed her. 
She was humble at the hour of triumph. “You 
won’t be disappointed, dear? Perhaps you 
expect too much.” 

“No. It really makes no difference what you 
look like. It’s the real you I love. Physical 
attractiveness doesn’t matter.” 

“Tt does, though, John. And I was thinking 
last night—perhaps I’m different from your 
conception of me.” 

He had crossed to the window—groping in 
the unfamiliar room. He raised the window 
shade a trifle, just enough to allow a tiny bit 
of light to creep in across the floor. Then he 
commenced fumbling awkwardly with the 
heavy bandages about his eyes. 





On Your 


Comfort and Happiness came to 
this woman in Newtonville. You 
to can find real JOY in living— 
just as she did! 





Feet All Day 


Of course they 
Hurt! 
















Thankful wearers 
write us every day of 
their happy experi- 
ence with “Grownd- 
Grippers. 


IN YOUR FEET 












Write us for our FREE BOOK— 
“What You Should Know About Your Feet”’ 






Never has there been a saner, surer, happier way of affording prompt and perma- 
nent relief for all your foot troubles than the Natural-line fit and the soothing, 


strengthening flexing action of GENUINE “GROUND-GRIPPERS.” Look up 


our Agent in your city. 
GROUND-GRIPPER SHOEJCOMPANY, Inc., 80 Linden Park St., BOSTON, MASS. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


The ORIGINAL Flexible Arch Muscle-Developing Health Shoe. 
Widely Imitated but never Duplicated,—For all the Family. 





Akron, O., Shumaker Shoe Co. 
Baltimore, N. Hess’ Sons 
Boston, E. W. Burt & Co, 

32 West St. 

196 Washington St. 
Brooklyn, 310 Livingston St. 





Indianapolis, 207 Guaranty Bldg. 
Joliet, Ill., Hutchinson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, J. J. Pontius & Son, Salt Lake City, J. J. Fontius & 
1005 Grand Ave. Sons, 42 West 2nd St. 
Lewiston, Me., D. H. Day San 
Lincoln, Neb., Speier & Simon 


Sacramento, Calif., W. F. Frieseke, 
1012 Ninth St. 


Francisco, Ground Gripper 
Shoe Store, 160 Powell St. 








Buffalo, C. H. Barton 
Butte, Mont., Delphin-Doney Shoe 

Co. 

Champaign, Ill., W. Lewis & Co. 
Charleston, W. Va., May Shoe Co. 
Chicago, 29 E. Lake St. 

40 N. Clark St. 

77 Jackson Blyd., W. 
Cincinnati, 38 E. 4th St. 
Cleveland, 927 Chester Ave. 
Columbus, O., 18 E. Broad St. 
Dallas, Tex., 1512% Main St. 
Davenport, Ia., Grovnd Gripper 

Shoe Shop, 303 Ripley. St. 
Denver, The Fontius Shoe Co., 

16th and Champa Sts. 

Des Moines, Ia., Ground Gripper 
Boot Shop, 509% 6th Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., 126 W. Fort St. 

36 W. Grand River Ave, 
Duluth, Minn,, 21 N. 4th Ave., W. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Lehman Shoe Co. 
Fort Worth, Tex., McKee’s, 404B 

Houston §&t. 

Fresno, Calif., Ground Gripper 
Shoe Store, 1255 Broadway 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Chas, 

Trankla & Co. 

Hartford, Conn., 943 Main St. 

Harrisburg, Pa., 19 North 4th St. 
Huntington, W. Va., 
Tate, Hagy Co. 


Northcote, 





Long Beach, Calif., C. H. Fontius, 
407 Pine St. 

Los Angeles, Calif., C. H. Fontius, 
714 South Hil) St. 

Louisville, Ky., 421 W. 
Walnut St, 

Lynn, Mass., J. A Gagnon, Ine. 

Milwaukee, 128 Wisconsin St. 

Minneapolis, 89 S. 7th St. 

New Bedford, Mass., J Berkowitz, 
786 Purchase St. 

New Haven, Conn., Eli Boot Shop 

Newark, N. J., Hausman’s, 813 
Broad St. 

New Orleans, La., Imperial Shoe 
Store 

Newport, R,. I., Richard Bullock 

New York City, 23 W. 35th St. 
137 W. 125th St. 
29 W. 46th St. 

Oakland, Calif., C. G. 
520 16th St. 

Omaha, Nebr., J. J. Fontius & 
Son, 1815 Farnum St. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 38 S. 17th St. 

Pittsburg, 517 Grant St. 

Portland, Me., Dean Bros, 

Portland, Ore., 372 Morrison St. 

Providence, R. I., 385 West- 
minster St. 

Rochester, N. Y., 47 Clinton 

Ave., N. 


Knight, 





Schenectady, N. Y¥., Lindsay Boot 
Shop 

Seattle, Wash., Buck Shoe Co., 
1431 Fourth Aye. 

Sioux City, Ia., Ben Schulein 

South Bend, Ind., Paul Huehn 

Spokane, Wash., Curry Fortner 
Co., 102 S. Howard St. 

Springfield, O., Chas. Baldwin & 
Co. 


St. Louis, J. J. Fontius & Son, 
213 N. 8th St. 

St. Paul, Minn., 48 E. 6th St. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 416 S, Salina St. 

Tacoma, Wash., Ground Gripper 
Shoe Store, 756 St. Helens Ave. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Jacob Bern- 
heimer 

Toledo, O., 509 Madison Ave. 

Tulsa, Okla., Lyons Shoe Store 

Uniontown, Pa., Campbell-Hatha- 
way Co. 

Warren, O., Frank & Wolkoff 

Washington, D. C., Stach’s Ground 
Gripper Shoe Shop, 1315 E St., 


at Penn Aye. 
Wheeling, W. Va., M. H. & M., 
Mass., Mark F. Cos- 


1407 Main St. 
Worcester, 

grove, 540 Main St. 
Youngstown, O., Proctor Hall Co. 


In using advertisements see page 6 









Bending the knee like 
this puts a heavy strain 
on any silk stocking. ‘ 
““Onyx Pointex’’ stock- 
ings stand unusual 
strains unusually well %) 
because there is — 


Stroneeh: 


in every 
silken strand 


When you stop to consider the fineness and delicacy 
of each tiny thread in the clear, translucent web of 
your stockings, and then think of the relatively enor- 
mous strains you put upon these threads a dozen 
times a day, you must marvel that silk stockings 
don’t give way more quickly. Few other fabrics) 
could stand this wear and tear. And no silk stockings 
can stand it unless, like “‘Onyx’’, they are made of 
the livest, toughest, silk threads, freshly imported, 
from Japan. 


Two of the best wearing ‘“‘Onyx Pointex’’ stock- 
ings are: 

Style No. 255 —‘‘Onyx Pointex’? medium weight silk, with 
extra-strength lisle top and sole. At leading stores $1.95, 


Style No. 355——""Onyx Pointex’’ sheer weight silk, withextra3 
strength lisle top and lisle lined sole. At leading stores $1.95, 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Fiashioned to 
a CC. €NsChattee 
the grace of 
trim ankles 





Shadow Light 


She stood before him, a few feet distant, 
nervous, palpitant. She was deliciously happy 
and horribly afraid. She choked back the 
word “Don’t!” which leaped unbidden to her 
LDS ycteee 

Mand then the bandages dropped from those 
tired eyes. She was watching his face—tense, 
eager, expectant. She saw him stand rigid for 
a moment, his face in shadow, head slightly 
forward. She saw him sway a bit and shake 
his head slowly from side to side. And so she 
stood, fiercely eager for his verdict. He held 
out his arms to her, and she slid within their 
crushing embrace while he murmured incoher- 
ently into her masses of chestnut hair: 

“My wife! My own wife! Why didn’t you 
tell me? Why didn’t you ever let me know?” 

She forgot the world then. Past and future 
were swallowed up in the ecstasy of the mo- 
ment. She nestled against him in a delirium 
of happiness. She knew from his voice that he 
understood now, that for the first time he com- 
prehended the depth of her love for him, and 
she knew, too, that she had never before been 
perfectly happy, that in this revelation of self 
her greatest wish had been granted. 

He held her at arm’s length and squinted at 
her in the manner of a man to whom vision 
is unaccustomed. There was a choke in his 
voice. 

“You’re mine, Beverly. You’ve been mine, 
and I’venever known you. I thought you were 
beautiful . . . but I didn’t know. I didn’t 
know.” ; 

“And youw’re glad, John?” : 

“Glad! God! you don’t know how glad. I 
had thought I understood—I thought so—”’ 

He caught her to him again, until it seemed 
that her fragile body must be crushed in the 
fierceness of his embrace. And then he re- 
leased her and slowly adjusted the bandages 
about his eyes. 

“Doctor’s orders,” he explained. 

She didn’t object. He could see. He had 
seen her. That was all that mattered. The 
poignant ache of longing had gone from her 
heart, the single barrier to the absolute mutu- 
ality of their love removed. He knew—knew 
and understood. The future was unimportant. 
She would always know that he had seen her. 

They talked softly and intimately, and she 
realized that perfect happiness had never be- 
fore been hers. His face bore a peculiar ex- 


pression of mixed bewilderment and wonder and 


devout thanksgiving. 


HAT night she lay awake, palpitant with 

joy, reveling in the glorious fulfilment of her 
greatest desire. Then with morning came her 
journey to the hospital—and darkness. For 
alone with her, as he had been the previous day, 
John told her that he would never see her again. 

“Tt was temporary, sweetheart. The nerves 
were vitalized for a moment. Then they died 
again.” 

She sat motionless, her brain temporarily 
atrophied. Her heart contracted, and she 
breathed with difficulty. Then she rose and 
crossed slowly to the chair in which he sat. 
She stood behind him, her arms encircling his 
neck as she pillowed his head against her 
bosom. Her face was lowered to his, and in 
his ear she crooned as a mother croons to an 
ill and suffering child: 2 

“My: darling . 2 my boys.-aemanm 
sorry. Oh! sweetheart, I’m sorry . . . But 
it is just as well this way, dear . . . You're 
no worse off than you were before . . . We 
had no reason to believe that it would succeed 


. . . Are you sure it can never be, John; are 


you sure?” 

“Yes. This time, I’m sure.” 

The ache of it. The dry, racking agony. 
The fierce pain which matched her happiness 


of the previous day—matched and surpassed it. 


She suffered for him as she had never rejoiced 
for herself. He was brave and courageous in 
this final bereavement. He drew her down 





“Oo”. H., Inc. 


a to his lap. 


“You mustn’t, dear—you mustn’t cry that 
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The modern bathroom is one 
of Youth’s great teachers. 
Spotless tiling, shining mir- 
rors, and softly gleaming, 
snowy fixtures are pages in a 
textbook which teaches the 
lifelong lesson of pride of 
cleanliness. 


With old and young alike 
there is an almost instinctive 
appreciation of the moral 1m- 
portance of the bathroom. 
And there is a universal de- 
sire for finer bathrooms and 
for enough bathrooms for 
all the household. To sat- 
isfy that desire many people 
turn naturally to Kohler 


Enameled Plumbing Ware. 


PRIDE OF CLEANLINESS 


They know, when they see 
the Kohler name peering out 
from beneath the snowy en- 
amel of a Kohler ‘‘Viceroy”’ 
built-in bath or a Kohler lav- 
atory, that they are looking 
at the best that can be made. 


There are good plumbing 
dealers in every city who can 
tell you all about the good 
products of the half-century- 
old house of Kohler of 
Kohler. And they will tell 
you what you will not be dis- 
pleased to learn—that Kohler 
Ware is not more expensive 
than any other ware that you 
would care to own. May we 


send you the Kohler booklet? 


SrOrRnlLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 


- Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


ReReAueNegGe He BE pS LN eptenloN Ce le PeAS 1 Cr IT ESs 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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of the century 


OW, at last, success has crowned these 
efforts. In the form called Zonite, the 
great world-war antiseptic is yours. For 
the first time in history, every home can 
know the security of a powerful infec- 
tion-halting and disease-preventing anti- 
septic that is not a poison. Zonite, though 
it is harmless in the hands of a child, pos- 
sesses forty times the germicidalstrength 
of any solution of carbolic acid or bichlo- 
ride of mercury that can be safely ap- 
plied to the human body. Zonite in the 
family medicine chest ushers in a new era 
of contagion-prevention and real, deep- 
seated antiseptic cleanliness. 


For Preventing Conta- 
gious Diseases— Untilthe 
discovery of this form of 
antiseptic, it was impos- 
sible to introduce freely 
into the mouth and nose 
any antiseptic solution at 
sufficient strength to de- 
stroy disease germs effectively. It is in 
the prevention of germ diseases, there- 
fore, that Zonite finds one of its greatest 
fields of usefulness. During epidemics of 
colds, grippe, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles, whooping cough, sore throat and 
other respiratory diseases, when every 
sneeze and draft scatters millions of 
germs, Zonite should be used frequently 
as a throat spray and nasal douche. 


For Personal Hygiene—Zonite is the 
ideal antiseptic for personal hygiene in- 
sofar as the control of bacteria is con- 
cerned. It does not produce any poisonous 
or irritating effect upon the skin, is easi- 
ly applied and extremely active in its 
destruction of all forms of germ life. 
Write for the Zonite booklet on personal 
hygiene. 


For Catarrh—Zonite affords a most ef- 
ficient local treatment for any bacterial 
infection accompanying nasal catarrh. 
Used as a nasal spray it quickly loosens 
the hardened incrustations of the mucous 
membranes. Note—Atomizer fittings in 
es Zonite is used must be of hard 
rubber, 
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Out of the horrors of history’s most devastating war came one 
achievement really great. The Carrel-Dakin solution reduced deaths 
from infection among the wounded from seventy per cent. to less than 
one per cent. This new antiseptic actually wiped out infection. It was 
the good angel of the war, but scientists hoped to make it also the 
servant of peace. For years the great antiseptic defied their efforts 
to stabilize it. Requiring, as it did, to be made up in new supply 
daily, the solution was available only to well-equipped hospitals. 


Rash, Skin Eruptions—There are numer- 
ous kinds of skin eruptions in which there 
is also bacterial infection. All bacteria 
yields readily to the application of Zonite. 
A few trials will demonstrate whether or 
not the antiseptic will be of service. 
Chronic skin trouble and skin troubles 
induced by system disorders should re- 
ceive the attention of a physician. 


For Dandruff— Dandruff (seborrhesicca) 
and many other scalp irritations are due 
to bacterial infection. Zonite has proved 
remarkably effective in removing these 
annoying conditions. It kills the micro- 
organisms, dissolves and removes the 
scaling incrustations and exercises a 
stimulating and tonic effect on the scalp 
tissues and hair follicles, 


Sore Throat—Nearly all the ailments of 
the throat are due to bacterial infection. 
Prompt relief, therefore, cannot be ob- 
tained without the use of an effective 
germicide. One part Zonite to five parts 
water as a gargle or throat spray usually 
clears up and controls throat infections. 
In severe cases, especially when ulcera- 
tions are present, the throat should be 
swabbed with pure Zonite and your phy- 
sician called. Begin treatment promptly 
when symptoms first appear. 


Bad Breath—Bad odors are sometimes 
caused by bacteriological infection of the 
mouth. Zonite is one form of antiseptic 
with germicidal power that can be used 
freely in the mouth. Its effect is far 
more thorough and far more lasting than 
pleasant-tasting mouth washes hereto- 
fore used for this purpose. 


For Cuts and Wounds—Zonite should be 
promptly applied to a fresh cut or wound 
to destroy the germs which cause blood 
poisoning and other 
similar forms of in- 
fection. In addition 
to acting as a disin- 
fectant,it willshorten 
the process of heal- 
ing and greatly re- 
duce the usual pain 
and inflammation, 
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the World War Antiseptic 


most remarkable chemical discovery 


feartern Fund OF =MaOCe 


A Powerful Antiseptic 
Germ Destroyer 


Disiafectant and Deodorant 
| NewPolonoas as Indicated 
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As a Mouth Wash— 
A solution of one tea- 
spoonful of Zonite 
added to one-quarter 
glass of water used 
night and morning as 
a mouth wash will act 
as an excellent re- 
moval of bacterial in- 
fection of mouth and throat. Dental au- 
thorities have stated that the daily use 
of Zonite in this manner, together with 
regular dental inspection, reduces the 
likelihood of bacterial infection to a 
minimum. 


For Burns, Scalds and Blisters —Zonite 
is valuable in the treatment of burns, 
scalds and blisters. It prevents infec- 
tion, it promotes the removal of charred 
or dead tissue, helps to prevent inflam- 
mation and gives nature an accelerated 
power of restoring healthy tissue. Italso 
lessens scars and disfigurations which 
are apt to follow wounds of this charac- 
ter if they become infected. 


Rids the Home of Deadly Poisons— 
Zonite does not need to be labeled with 
a skull and crossbones. While highly 
germicidal it can cause no fatal accidents. 
It is an effective mouth wash and gargle, 
and already in wide use: 


Zonite is a clear, colorless liquid that 
leaves no odor. It is the last word of sci- 
ence on the subject of antiseptics. Write 
today for the Zonite “Handbook on Anti- 
septics,” which describes fully the pro- 
tection which the antiseptic brings to 
the home. 


@ e ® 


Standard laboratory tests show Zonite 
is germicidally fifty times as powerful as 
peroxide of hydrogen. Yet despite its 
strength, Zonite is non-caustic, non- 
irritating and non-poisonous. In the 
home, Zonite is absolutely safe. Zonite 
Products Company, Division J, 342 
Madison Ave., New York City. 








Shadow Light 


way. It isn’t as though I’d never seen. I saw 
you, sweetheart—I saw the most beautiful 
woman in the world—I saw my wife. There 
could have been no color in the world after 
that, dear. You have it all—all the exquisite 
radiance. And it’s mine, Beverly. They can’t 
take away from me that vision of you... . 
they can’t take that away from. me, 
Beverly.” 

And through her sorrow went a strain of 
exultation that her wish had been granted; 
that since sight had been vouchsafed to him for 
but a few minutes—he had seen her. Some- 
how that seemed to alter their future. It drew 
them closer together, intensified a love already 
so keen as to be almost unbearable. 

He would not let her mourn the new loss of 
his sight. “It isn’t a loss, dear. It was merely 
a divine grant that I should see you. . . 
and, having seen, there is nothing more that I 
can ask,” 

Three days later she drove him home. His 
optimism and his light-hearted banter brought 
her back to normal. He was home again now, 
blind—blind as he had been when he Jeft, as he 
had always been since she first knew him. She 
had come to love him when he was blind, had 

_watched her love develop through the years 
of blindness—and now it was but natural that 
she should still idolize the blind man. With it 
all there was the knowledge that his love now 
was different; no deeper, no greater, but of 
greater understanding. And there was nothing 
in life for her that was worth while save his love. 

And so, where before they had known con- 
tentment, they discovered now a happiness 
which was more than perfect . . . ‘Love in 
perpetual blossom. 


T WAS nearly a month after Nicholson re- 
turned home that Dr. Strauss called upon 
him. They faced each other in the dim vast- 
ness of the library, and it was the doctor who 
mentioned the operation. 

“Somehow, Mr. Nicholson, I don’t feel right 
about it.” 

Nicholson interrupted him with a gesture: 
“Let’s don’t talk about that, Strauss. The 
operation was a success.” 

“Success! But you can not see.” 

“Tt was a success, just the same. What does 
it matter to me that I lack something which I 
have not had for years? You can not under- 
stand, my friend, that you gave to me the 
happiest moment of my life when you restored 
my vision long enough for me to see my wife.” 

A queer, awed expression crossed the face of 
the doctor. “You saw her?” he inquired gently. 

*““Ves—I saw her. In those brief moments I 
glimpsed her superb beauty. I can not describe 
to you how she looked: Iam not a poet—I 
can only try to make you understand what it 
meant to me. I want you to understand that 

your operation was a success, because I have 
carried back into\the darkness a memory of 
herradiance. Perhaps I shall never see again— 
but, Strauss, you can not take from me the 
fact of having seen.” 

Strauss left the house. On the street he 
paused. His lips were set.in a firm, straight 
line, and there was a speculative, far-away 
light in his eyes—as though he had just gazed 
upon something beyond the comprehension of 
mere mortals. ‘He shook his head slowly. 

“He saw her,” murmured Strauss. “From 
out of his eternal blackness he saw her. He 
saw her as clearly as I see that building yonder. 
And if that divine belief has been given him, 
why should I, with my grim matter-of-factness, 
tell him that there was no operation performed? 
Why should I destroy this perfect happiness by 
explaining that trom a moment after I started 
it became plain that his sight could never be 
restored? Why should I let him know that he 
has, in fact, never seen his wife?” 

A wondering smile sottened the lips of the 
young doctor. “I shall say nothing . . . it 
is better so. He would not believe me. I did 
not cause his optic nerves to function—but, 
perhaps, after all, the operation was a success.” 




















Can you pick up pins with gloves 
on? It’s just as hard to dig tartar out of 
crevices. between your teeth with the 
wrong kind of brush. Look at this photo- 
graph. Itis a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
at work. The saw-tooth-pointed bristle 
tufts dig in after tartar germs like a dog 
digging for a rabbit. Tartar hasn’t a 
chance against a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush rightly used. 


Teeth are beautiful when 


they are clean 


OUR own teeth grow to suit your 

appearance. They need not be small, 
or even uniform, to be beautiful. Your teeth 
are beautiful when you keep them clean and 
gleaming white. 

To keep your teeth clean and beautiful, 
you must brush them well. Dentifrices help 
to keep destructive tartar off your teeth, 
but the essential is to brush with the right 
kind of brush. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic ToothBrushis correctly 
designed to keep your teeth clean. You can 
seein the photograph above how the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic cleans the outer surfaces of all teeth. 
The photographs below show how it cleans 
the inner surfaces, and the big back teeth. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada 
and all over the world in the sanitary yellow box. 





The large end tuft cleans the 
inner sides of teeth. 


Three sizes—adult’s, youth’s and child’s—come 
in three different textures of bristles—hard, 

ae , 
medium, and soft. Send for “Tooth Truths,’ 





our interesting booklet on the care of teeth. 
Company, 


Florence Manufacturing Florence, 


Massachusetts, U.S. A. 





The Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches de- 


pressions at the gum line, and 


the backs of back teeth, where 
many brushes never touch, 
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ALWAYS SOLD IN THE YELLOW BOX » » “A CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” 
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You’ve 
wanted this done 
We've done it for you 


OU probably have your own fine station- 
ery; engraved, beautiful, necessary. It’s 
a thing every home should have. 


But for ordinary use—a note to the store; a 
message to school about the children; an in- 
formal line to a neighbor or a friend—you 
should use something less expensive. 


We offer you that; your name and address 
printed, not engraved, on note paper 6 by 7 
inches. It doesn’t look “‘cheap’’; it looks good 
because it is good. 
(eee eet 


Mrs. DiXON SEAGROVE 
197 RIVERSIOE DRIVE 


SCRANTON, PA- 


MRS DIXON SEAGROVE 
199 RIVERSIOE DRIVE 
SCRANTON, PA. 


‘NATIONAL BANK BOND PAPER 
as fine as anybody wants 


200 note sheets S$ 
100 envelopes .. macs 





For young people away at school; for young people at 
home who would like “their own stationery”’; for your 
own use; for a gift at graduation, or to some friend; 
you can’t give more pleasure for a dollar. 


Write very plainly—better print it—the name 
and address for note paper and envelope. Send 
the money with the order. We ship by parcel 
post prepaid; or C. O. D. if you prefer. West of 
Denver and outside U. S., add 10 per cent to 
your remittance. If you are not wholly satis- 
hed, we send back your money. 


We have a million customers; some of the most prom- 
inent socially in the country. 


AMERICAN STATIONERY COMPANY 
301 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 
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Supper for Six 
(Continued from page 41) 


little company who stood still and stared at 
her: She was not only a woman, as T. A. 
had ‘wished her to be, but a pretty woman— 
beautiful, if the crimson velvet robe which 
hung loose and straight round her tall, full- 
bodied figure had not been so limp and be- 
draggled, her small, strange face so tired. 

Smoothly-banded hair, jet-black, framed the 
face, and big hoops of gold hung from the ears 
that the hair concealed. A heavy necklace of 
gold hung low to her knees, and her hands, 
which were bare of rings and supple and strong, 
a worker’s hands, played with it carelessly. 
Her wide-set, golden eyes looked calmly at 
T. A. and his friends, as if they were the 
intruders, not she. 

“A dago,”’ muttered Mr. Jeff. “I hate them 
worse than near-beer.” 

“A dip,” said Mr. Mutt more cynically. 

“An adventuress,” said Mr. Doe. ‘She will 
hardly make your party—our party—less 
Bohemian, Arden.” 

“You are perfectly horrid, all of you,” cried 
Mademoiselle Diane. “She is Russian, of 
course;a countess. Theyallare. She isa dar- 
ling. I love her. Speak to her, Mr. Arden.” 

T. A. stepped forward promptly, with his 
courtliest bow. ‘‘“Madame,” he said, ““Madame 
X, we apologize for our abrupt entrance and 
regret that we have disturbed you. You will 
dine with us?” 

“She can’t speak English,’ interrupted 
Mademoiselle Diane, “‘and I don’t know any 
Russian except the national anthem. Chere 
Madame—Signora—Gniidige Frau—” 

“Try Yiddish,” advised Mr. Mutt. 

“Dagoes can’t talk,” said Mr. Jeff helpfully, . 
“but they can eat.” 

“You will frighten her. All countesses have 
nerves. Let me speak to her.” 


MADEMOISELLE DIANE tossed her cloak 

to John Doe, ran to Madame X, and stood 
by her, a blonde doll in fluttering ruffles of pink 
and blue tulle. She reached for the restless 
hands and held them. Madame X, who had 
stood throughout this discussion, her statu- 
esque pose unchanged, permitted the attention 
calmly. 

“Darling, [am your friend. Weare all your 
friends. We love you. Love! And we want 
you to eat with us. Eat!” F 

Mademoiselle Diane, in extravagant but 
charming pantomime, laid her hands on her 
heart, blew kisses, pointed to the Senegambian 
pot, to her mouth, to the mouth of Madame X. 
Madame’s full lips parted in a slow smile, like 
a queen condescending. Then, with trailing 
grace, she walked deliberately to T. A.’s big 
Chinese chair, pulled it to a position where the 
light fell from behind on her worn, lovely face, 
and seated herself in a pose as statuesque as 
her first, with the same brooding calm in her 
golden eyes. 

Mademoiselle Diane clapped her little hands. 

“You see? She should be gsiest of honor, 
not I, but if I am to be, may I set the table? 
What a duck of a table!” 

It was a trencher table of weathered oak, 
battered but of beautiful grain. T. A. brought 
to it from his many cupboards and drawers 
and more intricate hiding places a pile of plates 
of varying pattern and shape, but all of gen- 
erous size, two great goblets of Bohemian glass, 
three gaily decorated Czecho-Slovakian mugs, 
and a pink mustache cup. He added a hand- 
ful of strangely assorted silver, bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs for napkins, and a folded pad of clean 
newspaper. On this he set the Senegambian 
pot, flanked by a bowl of Italian breadsticks 
and a great pewter pitcher. Ice clinked in it, 
and it was filled to the brim with his own brand 
of punch. The keg outside the window was 
also full, for his recipe called for large 
quantities, and he never reduced it. 

“The table is set, but you may, if you will, 
seat my guests,” said T. A. 

“On what?” Mr. Doe asked with interest. 
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CENE: She decides her table should say 

“Distinguished simplicity.’’ So she tries 
arrangement upon arrangement, Changing 
linens. Adding china—subtracting it. Elabo- 
rating the floral centerpiece; subduing it, At 
lastin despair, she faces thereality. Thetrouble 
is with the silverware. She can’tcover zt up, or 
dispense with it. It WILL dominate. And to 
get distinguished simplicity, that effect must 
exist, first of all, in the silverware. 


BE Fe ere 


Distinguished simplicity! Rare in 
any art! More rare in modern silver. 
A few designs attain magnificence. 
A few others, simplicity. 
But Pantheon isthat rare 
design which combines 
the two, attaining the 
unattainable,—distin- 
guished simplicity. 

Pantheon’s lines are 
straight, strong, sweep- 











OTHER DESIGNS 
Trianon Georgian Maid Theseum 


ing. Its decoration,—restrained and 
in Greek forms. Its proportions,— 
massive. Every detail finely wrought 
in solid silver. 

Restrain Pantheon any more,—and 
it would fail of magnificence. Re- 
strain it any less,—and it would lose 
in simplicity. Pantheon strikes that 
fine balance which results in distin- 
guished simplicity. 

Your jeweler will be glad to consult 
with you about developing a Pan- 
theon service. If you will write us, 
we shall send you a book which 
showsthe complete, cor- 
rect service and give you 
the name of the nearest 
jeweler who can show 
you actual pieces. Dept. 
3-81, International Sil- 
ver Company, Meriden, 
Conn. 
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The Styles 


women are wearing in 
Paris—already there 1s 
a pattern for each one 


fz. cape and capette swing gaily from many 
a Parisienne’s back; the long tunic blouse is slim 
and straight at each fashionable rendezvous; the 
new dresses have boyish collars or use plaits a 
dozen different ways. 

You want these new styles for yourself, and you 
can have them! For Butterick has patterns ready 
for each dominant style of the new season. 


At fashionable gatherings in Paris, at the show- 
ings of great dressmakers, there is an expert from 
the Butterick office. Swiftly that expert sends word 
of the significant style tendencies. Immediately 
patterns are made for each successful mode. The 
capette dress, the new long over-tunic, the dress 
with plaits, or a little-boy collar—for each of the 
new styles you can buy a Butterick pattern. And 
with the pattern for each you get the secret of its 
making — the Deltor that shows you every detail 
of the cutting out, putting together, and finishing 
of that new style by Butterick of New York, of 
Paris, of London. 





Easier to Use than Other Patterns 


The Deltor shows you exactly what pieces to start putting 
together and just how to do it! Even the kind of dress you 
never tried before you make with complete success. Follow 
the Deltor and there is nothing to puzzle you—you simply 
can’t go wrong. 


The Only Complete Finishing Directions 


Half the charm of French clothes is the clever exquisite 
way they are finished. With the Deltor you give your 
clothes this perfection that other patterns fail to provide for. 
Each tiny detail in the finish of the new styles is shown you 
in the Deltor. 


Special Layouts to Save Material 


Ordinary patterns give you one or sometimes two general 
cutting charts. The Deltor gives you individual cutting 
layouts. There is one for your size and view laid on your 
width material. This saves you from }to 1$ yards on 
everything you make—something no general chart can do. 


Professional putting Expert French 
together finish 
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Saves material by individual The long tunic blouse Each interpretation of ~ The frock with the new 
cutting layouts beloved of Paris this the cape and capette boyish collar sometimes 
season is ready in But- mode in Butterick pat- adds a little coat as But- 

terick patterns terns is correct terick patterns show 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS WITH THE DELTOR 


BUTTERICK FASHIONS FEATURED EACH MONTH IN THE DELINEATOR 
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Supper for Six 


“Madame X at the head of the table; move 
it close to her,’’ Mademoiselle Diane directed. 
“T at the foot, in this dear little kitchen chair; 
let me move it myself. It looks fragile. You 
and Mr. Jeff on that piano bench which I see 
in Mr. Arden’s bedroom. Put it here’ at my 
left, Mr. Doe. Mr. Arden and Mr. Mutt on 
the day-bed; at my right, if that pleases you, 
Mr. Arden?” 

T. A., well pleased, watched the strange little 
company take their seats round his old, black 
table which had fed many and would feed more, 
but never these again. The hand of Mr. Jeff 
reached for the punch, but T. A. held it back. 

“‘Supper for six,” he said gravely. “Supper, 
not dinner, for the note is informal, intimate. 
Before you eat it, you must understand what 
it means—all that it means.” 

“Tell us,” said Mademoiselle Diane, - pink 
elbows on.the bare table, starry eyes on T. A. 
“Tell me.” 


“A meal, any meal, and supper especially, , 


is,” said T. A., “avery solemn thing, for it is 
a link in the chain of life. Once forged, you 
can not break it. 
quite as it was before. Our acquaintance will 
end with this evening, but the effects of this 
meal will not.” 

“Ptomaine poisoning?” Mr. Doe suggested 
flippantly. 

“Possibly,” T. A. said calmly, “or some ex- 
perience less. painful, or more. A pleasant 
memory—we have too few, all of us—or a vital 
change in the course of our lives—of these we 
have toomany. What it will be, I can not tell 
you, for the meal is not eaten yet. But what- 
ever it is, you must accept it; eat and take the 
consequences—take your fortune.” 

“T’ll take anything once.” Mr. Jeff sniffed 
hungrily at the punch. 

‘Well expressed,” said T. A., ‘“‘and now, with 
your consent, I will say grace.” 


“Bad form,” objected Mr. Doe, “and 
sacrilegious.” 
“T pray tomy own godsorly. Ido not know 


their names, so I can not take them in vain,” 
T. A. explained. He fixed his eyes thought- 
fully, reverently, on Mademoiselle Diane’s 
bright hair. 

“With what we have received, make us never 
quite content,” he said. ‘‘For what we shall 
not receive, keep us forever hungry.” 

“Amen,” Mademoiselle Diane said softly. 
“That is beautiful, though I do not quite under- 
standit. Madame Xseemsto. Look at her.” 


OME new thought had disturbed the brood- 
: ing calm of the strange lady’s face. Her full 

lips parted as if she were going to speak, and 
her golden-eyes looked for a minute straight 
into T. A.’s eyes. Then long lashes drooped 
and hid them; the lady shrugged her shoulders 
gracefully and settled quietly into her golden 
chair again. 

“She is emotional,” T. A. explained. “All 
countesses are, the Russians especially. I will 
serve if you will pour the punch, Mr. Doe.” 

“Give me the mustache cup. It matches my 
frock,” said Mademoiselle Diane. When the 
plates and glasses were filled, she touched the 
cup with her lips. 

“To this meal,” she said, “and to what will 
come after.” 

“A good toast,” T. A. said gravely, “and I 
shall not let you forget that you drank it.” 

Ther in the respectful silence which T. A.’s 
cooking demanded, T. A.’s guests began to eat. 
T. A. kept the pewter pitcher and all the 
glasses full. The punch of Mr. Mutt and Mr. 
Jeff vanished swiftly and silently, with the skill 
of a conjuring trick, but they ate deliberately 
and with studied refinement, Mr. Mutt break- 
ing bread into delicate morsels to sop up his 
_ gravy, Mr. Jeff handling his fork—a_ two- 
pronged English fish fork of répousée silver— 
daintily, one finger stuck stiffly out in a posi- 
tion elegant though painful. Madame X 
pecked at her plate and sipped at her tall, 
twisted-stemmed goblet, but John Doe and 


Life will go on for you not ’ 
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Mademoiselle Diane ran races frankly to empty 
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We Always 








Go 


to this summer-land, for there’s not another like it. 
BY AN EASTERN WOMAN 


OME years ago a friend made 
to us what we then thought 
was a strange recommendation 

for a vacation. But she soon con- 
vinced us. So we went to Southern 
California for the summer. We 
knew it wasa lovely spot, but feared 
that it would be too warm. 

Imagine our delight when we 
discovered perfect days, a sum- 
mer full of them. And cool 
nights—we always slept under 
blankets. - So out of curiosity we 
looked up the records and this is 
what we found. For forty-seven 
years the average mean tempera- 
tures in a great central city in this 


district, as recorded by the U. S. Weather 


Bureau, have been: 


47 Junes.:. ..66 deg. 
47 Julys.....70 deg. 


47 Augusts. ....71 deg. 
47 Septembers. . .69 deg. 


And it was rainless for the entire summer. 
Oh, we loved it and love it still for now we 


go each summer. 
There’s so much to see 





quaint. 
ing inspiration. 


sun. 
numerable lovely retreats. 


ever seen. 


Southern California is the new gateway to Hawaii. 
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strange, unusual 
sights. The Spanish missions are old and 
The majestic trees are a never end- 
There are beaches by the 
score where the children play for hours in the 
And the nearby mountains offer in- 
Great groves of 
oranges, gardens of rare blossoms, a desert 
like Sahara are all unlike anything you've 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

J 


In fact, it is a constant source of wonder 
why so many pleasures, as many as three 
continents combined can boast, have been 
concentrated in this small section of our own 
United States. 

We never have a wasted hour. We motor 
over the 4,000 miles of paved boulevards 
which lead to all of Southern California's 
wonders. We play golf or tennis. A day 
along the trout streams is never 
j| without its reward, while many 
sportsmen devote hours to the 
| landing of just one of the great 
| fighters of the sea. 
| The bridle trails are like trips - 
| ofexploration. A vast wilderness 
| is our camp site. Surf bathing, 
| hiking and just loafing all claim a 
' share of our time. Then at night- 
fall, when we choose, we older folks select a 
favorite hotel or restaurant for a few hours 
in “another land.” 

It’s a glorious summer, spent out of 
doors. It’s a complete change. And we 
return home fresh and eager for the activi- 
ties of another year. You, too, should try 
one summer there. 

Almost anyone can go. For the accommo- 
dations are expensive or reasonable as you 
like. Then, too, the special round trip sum- 
mer rates, effective from May to October, 
are remarkably low. Ask your railroad 
ticket agent or send the coupon below: for 
additional information, and plan to go this 
summer to this finest of all vacation lands. 


All- Year Club 
of Southern California 





At-YEAR Cus OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 405, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me full information about the summer and 
year-round vacation possibilities in Southern California. 


Name. 
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Supper for Six 


their plates—soup-plates both, one of royal 
delft and one of white kitchen ware. 

“T get the truffles,” she cried, finishing first 
and for the second time. ‘There are only two 
left in the pot. I adore them, don’t you, Mr. 
Doe?” 

“T adore—” 

“Do not be crude,” said the guest of honor 
quickly. 

“Tf I am crude, the sauce is not,’’ Mr. Doe 
said, flushing. ‘Only one man at the Ritz 
could touch it, and he has retired to the 

=: ; ; De country.” 
Ye | a Vv “Pierre,” said T. A. “I spent my last week- 
: “4 : end with him. We crossed together once; the 
° H. b it i WwW lk - / first time that I crossed st~--age, and in some 
ultivate t e€ a U O Qa ung ° ways the most pleasant. isy blankets were 
stolen, but I shared Pierre’s. I recall that there 
was sometimes at dusk a quite wonderful green 


Northwestern. 
_ University 


évanston, III. 


oa 





ay 
a” 





: ; Pah in the water—a true green. Pierre was not a 
Northwestern nas Evanston, Th has good sailor, yet it was zood--veriaeaaaa 
‘ initiati i i i 1 so close to the sea.” 
taken the initiative in ad ing a course in walking. . What tet tke dave? eae 
Hereafter, students will be required to do just so with some difficulty, for at the moment his 
ty tia ea mouth was not empty. ‘She acts doped.” 

mucn waiking each day. “Lady, Mrs. X, you are eating nothing,” 
; ; said Mr. Jeff elegantly. ‘Leave me serve you 

A fine, healthy habit to cultivate. No other form to more goulash.” 
: ; : ; “There is no more,’”? objected T. A., “and 
of exercise is equal to walking. A long hike every what Madame requires at the moment—I am 
. . . . : concerned to-night, as always indeed, with the 
day will do wonders in keeping you in good physi- moment only—is salad. Ladies of continental 
cal condition. And it costs nothing. antecedents are dependent upon it and expert 


in composing it. Madame will, I think, do us 
that honor. I am right, Madame?” 
Just look well to your shoes. See that they are kept 


: A: : : SHHibvenol: brough i ms 
in perfect condition by the application each day of Se Sheree, tt cae oh crisp 
; leaves that ranged from the white green o 
e good shoe polish. young escarole and endive to the black green of 
: ye: aug : cress and parsley, a full symphony of color, then 
With a Shoe Shining Outfit handy this is a simple a cloisonnée tray with a complicated array of 
: cruets and pots. Madame X, as he set them 
matter. A good shoe polish keeps shoe leather soft before her, did not at first appear folaee aie 
' ' ; then her hands left the golden arm of her chair 
and pliable. It is really a leather preservative, thus and took the fork and spoon 6a iad 
giving longer life to shoes. which he offered her, and she bent over the 


bowl, tossing the contents expertly. T. A. 
stood still for a minute-and watched her. 


Teach your children early in life to take good care “There should be citron,” he said very softly: 


of their shoes. The Shining Outfit makes it easy. oil had toreperens 
; : E s How do you know Madame wants citron? 
Everything convenient for the daily shine. It not a usual condiment? \¢ aaa 
abruptly. ; . 4 eae 
SHINOLA Company 5S. M. Bixsy & Co., Inc. F. F. Dattey Company, Inc. T. A. smiled. “Grated citron rind is an 
: ; 4 excellent condiment. And a host, Mr. Doe, 
Rochester, N.Y. Indianapolis, Ind.  Buffalo,N.Y., and Hamilton,Can. | learns much of his guests and learns fast. For 


example, I know that you are a corporation 
lawyer. I had at first thought of real estate 


| i 
look { ou f & 0 eS / as your profession, but your point of attack is 
e too direct for that.” 


“Mr. Arden, do you speak Russian?” 


“I speak six languages—all, I fear, more 
a he One ry 20M, N. a3 fe fluently than English, though less colloquially. 
the Shinola Home Set and two boxes Shinola bees il en a oe ne a 
Shoe Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley . 2 ee ee eee 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or $1.10 to there in the potpourri jar, and cream in the 
Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-l Shining Kit fom Holand nat 
and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe Polish. ailacee a . 






you to pass them? TI shall serve the salad with 
the piéce de résistance, in the American mode. 
It is not a mode I approve, but at a formal 
party I do not wash plates. Madame X, you 
see, has completed her work. One more turn 
of the wrist would spoil it. In cookery, as in 
all the arts, and in social intercourse also, one 
must know when to stop, Mr. Doe, and stop 





there.” 
B I xX. ‘by 'g A Quimper porringer of coffee now steamed 
: . : is . at each place. It was perfect, and so was the 
Hom e Ss et Li quid Polish Shining Kit salad. Mr. Jeff attacked his portion bravely. 


“Mrs. X,” he said, “I have not ate cow feed 


Jor Black, White, Tan, Brown and Oe Blood Shoes’ | y's sy" Y500 on Sa ba 


have got class.” 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet occa Pe eon bes ee insisted stub- 
shoes—children’s shoes—men’s shoes and women’s shoes. “You will eat what this guy, Arden, feeds 


you,” Mr. Jeff said firmly. “The boy is good. 
| Yi coc et a ol cee harkcor ea 
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PROMINENT society wo- 

man of Chicago, the wife of 
an executive in a large depart- 
ment store, had for years been 
securing her shoes in the shoe de- 
partment of her husband’s store, 
at wholesale prices. 

A short time ago, however, the 
husband realized she had not 
asked for new shoes in many 
months. 

“Have you quit wearing 
shoes?” he asked, laughing. 

“No, I’m —’’ then she hesitat- 
ed. ‘“‘Well, I suppose you'll have 
to know some time, anyway. I 
might as well tell you now. I’m 
wearing another kind of shoe, 
one that your firm doesn’t han- 
dle.” 

He looked up in surprise. ‘‘An- 
other kind of shoe! Since when 
have you thought our shoes were 
not good enough for you?” 

“Oh, they were good enough, 
but they were not the right kind,” 
she replied anxiously. 

“Our shoes are stylish, aren’t 
they? And they are made of the 
finest leathers. You used to say 
they were unusually nice.” 

“Yes, your shoes are stylish; 
they are made well; they are 
good—as shoes used to be called good. But they 
aren’t comfortable.” 

“Aren’t comfortable? I’d like to know why? 
They’re as comfortable as any shoes. You can’t 
expect to wear fashionable shoes and have com- 
fortable feet. You ought to know that,” 

“No, I don’t know that, and that is just why I 
have changed. I can wear stylish shoes and have 
comfortable feet. I’m doing it right now.” 

“Huh!” Then he was silent for a time. He had 
no answer for that statement. He tried another 
line of attack. ‘‘Tell me why these other shoes 
make your feet comfortable.” 

“Why, they’re made differently. There is an 
‘arch bridge that makes them as firm and sub- 
stantial under the foot as a bare floor when you 
go without shoes. The arch isn’t allowed to sag.”’ 

‘And you believe that these wonderful shoes 
of yours actually work that way?” 

“No, I don’t just believe it. I know it. I’ve got 
comfortable feet. I feel like walking. I feel like 
running — and you know yourself how I used to 
dread doing anything that required me to be on 
my feet. I haven’t had an ache or a discomfort 
since I put them on.” 

“Frankly, I don’t believe that arch bridge you 
talk about is responsible for your feet feeling 
better. I’ve heard all about such shoes, I can give 
you plain, old grandmother shoes, too, if you 
want them.” 

“Don’t be silly. I’m not wearing plain shoes. 
Why, you know you never realized I was wearing 
different shoes until I told you. These shoes I 





Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 





“T’d even take in 
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1924, The Selby Shoe 


washing” 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of the Nation. No. 2 


have on are just as stylish as any shoes I ever 
wore in my life.” 

“But you'll come down and let me try to show 
you, won’t you? We really ought to buy every- 
thing we can from the firm.” 

Her face was serious now. “I don’t want to try 
any other shoes now. I’ve got just what I want. 
My feet are comfortable, and I just can’t bear to 
think of going back. This is the first time in my 
life that I’ve had comfortable feet.”’ 

“Nonsense! You just imagine this.” 

She didn’t answer. He noticed that she was 
about ready to burst into tears, and decided that 
he’d better put forth a more substantial argu- 
ment. ‘Think what it would mean if our customers 
learned that my own wife couldn’t wear the shoes 
we are selling. I should think you'd be glad to let 
me try to suit you, just for the principle of the 
thing, if nothing else.” 

“Oh, I just can’t. I know your shoes won't 
satisfy me now. What’s the use of bothering 
about it?” 

“But I’m sure they will, and even if they won't 
we can get an artificial support put in. That 
would give you the same result as you are now 
getting.” 

“You don’t understand at all. The arch bridge 
is just one of the features of these Arch Preserver 
Shoes. They aren’t made like other shoes at all. 
The inside of the sole is flat, so your toes won’t be 
pinched and cramped. 
That’s, just as important 
as the bridge and these 


Name 


The Selby Shoe Co., 190 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No,.180,‘‘How 
to Keep Your Feet Young”’, and name of dealer. 


shoes are fitted so that the bridge 
comes right up against the foot 
archexactlyright. There’sjust the 
right support under every part of 
the foot. Really, I never before 
knew that a shoe could be made 
and fitted this way.” 

“And you mean to say that 
you get this support, and have 
the flat inner sole, and yet the 
shoes are not stiff and rigid?” 

“Not a bit. Just watch this.” 
She got up from her chair, and 
lifted herself on to her toes sev- 
eral times. ‘‘Why, they’re just as 
free and easy as a moccasin. 
They bend with the feet.” 

He laughed good-naturedly. 
“Well, you’ve convinced me. I 
give up. I didn’t know as much 
about shoes as I thought. I see I 
haven’t a chance of changing 
your mind.” 

“No,” she replied, again seri- 
ous. “I’m always going to wear 
them. I’d even—take in washing 
— if I had to, to get the money 
with which to buy them!” 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for this Trade-Mark 


Itis on the sole and lining of every genuine 
Arch Preserver Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. All widths, A AAA 
to E. Made for women and misses by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohto; 
for men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., 
Rockland, Mass. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
190 Seventh St., Portsmouth, Ohio 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes for more 
than Forty years 


Send for this interesting booklet — 
“HOW TO KEEP YOUR FEET 
YOUNG.”’ 
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A USEFUL 
ADDITION TO THE 
NEW HOME 


"We did hesitate quite a while before deciding to take this 
little place, Margaret. . . It is a tiny one, isn’t it? We 
couldn't figure out how we could ever have any house guests 
in it, for there’s no place for a guest room. 

“When we were looking for furniture, though, we suddenly 
had our problem solved by the salesman who was showin 
us through the store. He overheard our discussion and 
directed our attention to this lovely davenport. We admired 
it, of course, but we didn’t see how it filled our need until, 
with a deft motion he opened it up, and there, lo and behold, 
was a bed with real bed-springs and a real mattress. 

“He certainly earned our gratitude, and we have had wonder- 
ful service from it, both as a davenport and as a bed. It’s 
so snug and cozy, and adds so much to this room, doesn’t it? 


And it is such a good example of modern living room 
furniture. 













































































Thousands of families are changing their place of residence, 
and for many of them the Davenport Bed will solve the guest 
room problem gracefully and efiiciently. 

Egualling in craftsmanship, design and upholstering the 
best in modern living room furniture, the Davenport Bed 
gives no suggestion to the eye, in its daytime use, that a 
restful bed is concealed within it. 

Your furniture merchant will show you Davenport Beds in 
a variety of designs, one of which will no doubt fit in per- 
fectly with your colour scheme and arrangement plan. 
Chairs may be had to match each design. 


“The Home in Good Taste’’ is a pleasing presentation 
of correct home furnishings; accompanied by photographs 
of many styles of Davenport Beds. Write for @ copy. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


(More than 80 individual manufacturers) 


1132 Standard Oil Building, Chicago 
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Supper for Six 


“T had one once, in Tunis—no, Algiers—for 
a week,” T. A. said rather absently. “At the 
end of that time, the proprietor’s daughter—or 
was it his wife? Not that it matters now. It 
did not, indeed; matter greatly then. . . . 
You have all finished your salad? Do not 
choke, Mr. Jeff, though I applaud your 
chivalry—a universal language which, at least, 
Madame X understands. Then, pardon me—” 

“Leave me stack the plates, Boss,” Mr. Mutt 
suggested in a chastened voice. 

“Sit still, all of you,” said T. A. ‘You also, 
Mr. Doe. Mademoiselle Diane is trying to 





whisper something to you. Permit her to. A 


lady’s confidences should be accepted promptly 
or they may cease to exist. And after a good 
meal shared, a magic circle forms; if you rise, 
you will break it. Even the dishes are part of 
it. I shall not take them away; merely— 
there, that is better?” beak ass 
“Much better,’ Mademoiselle Diane said 
gratefully. oo ; 
T. A., moving quickly about the room, had 
switched off one light, lighted and shaded 
another, made a place on the table for candles, 
a bowl of fruit gay with apples and pomegran- 
ates, cool with the glint of grapes, and a tray 
of cigarettes. 
“The fruit will not be eaten,” he said. “At 
a correctly composed meal, it never is; yet it 
is not wasted, for beauty never is wasted, 
though it may go unclaimed, unspent. But it 
is not always so, for which I give thanks to my 
gods. . . . Mademoiselle Diane, will you not 
move your chair closer to Mr. Doe? He can 
not, you see, move the bench, and now it is he 
who wishes to whisper to you. I thank you. 
In the high name of Romance, we all thank 
you. And now, may I ask the favor of close 
attention from you all?” ; 


Te A. paused and looked, with a wistful smile, 

* round the little circle of his guests. He had 
risen in his place. As he stood there, the 
candle-light shone softly and kindly on his 
finely-chiseled face, his young, blue eyes, his 
great shock of red-gold hair. The eccentric 
details of his costume no longer appeared. He 
was a fine gentleman at the head of his own 
table.. He was something more, something rare, 
charming; just what it was, his guests could 
not have told, but not one of them spoke until 
T. A. spoke again; not one could have spoken. 


“Mes amis, mes enfants,’ he said; “—the - 


French phrase is an affectation which you will 
excuse, since it says quite exactly what I now 
feel—we have come almost to the parting of 
the -ways, since the guests at a formal supper 
should leave at ten—all of them, without ex- 
ception, and together—” He paused, as if he 
expected some objection, but no comment at 
all came from his listening guests. a 

“But before we part, we have still before us 
the great moment of the evening. It is upon 
us now. That moment when those who are to 
part forever must open their hearts for the 
distance—so small, alas!—that a human heart 
may open to another; give what they may to 
each other; pay in what coin they have for the 
pleasure they have shared. When they have 
so paid, and only then, they are free to go.” - 

“A touch?” asked Mr. Mutt. ; 

“Say, rather, a show-down,” T. A. explained. 
“T shall propose three toasts, and -you will re- 
spond to them suitably; that is all.’ — 

“T shall first,” he announced, “ask Madame 
X to sing for us.” > 

“She can’t sing. She’s a dip,” Mr. Mutt 
insisted illogically but firmly. ° 

“She has a singer’s face,” T. A. said, “the 
only one I see here, and it is time for song, 
which quiets the heart and frees the voice to 
speak. There is one little song which personally 
I should like best to hear. A child is saying 
her prayers for the night, asking forgiveness 


for her sins. She recites them, says to her — 


nurse, ‘Is that all, Natushka?’ and the song 
ends there, on a question, as the best of songs 
do end. It is a folk-song, never translated, 
but Madame may perhaps recall it.” 
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For dressing and resting, use Better Light 


By FLORENCE TUCKER HOCKENBERRY 


This page is second of a series showing how the rooms of 
your home can be lighted most effectively and inexpen- 
sively. Keep this page for reference and watch for the others, 


The Frosted MAzDA B 
Lamp.Giveslightwith- 
out harsh glare and re- 
duces shadow. For 
center ceiling fixtures, 
wall brackets, bed table 
and readinglamps.The 
lamps should always 
be shielded. 







































The Round Frosted Maz- 
DABLamp. Forwall brack- 
ets of the candlestick type. 
The lamps should always 
be shielded, 


[ae the light from your present bed- 
room lighting arrangements by putting 
in the proper MAzpa* Lamps, 

On this page are shown fixtures in most 
common use and the types of lamps which, 
i adequate sizes (“wattages”), give them 
the best lighting effect. Your lighting com- 
pany or nearest Edison Mazpa Lamp Agent 
will tell you exactly the right lamps for 
your bedroom, 

Ask the Edison Mazpa Lamp Agent the 
cost of lighting your bedroom as is the one 
pictured above. You will be surprised to 
find how inexpensive it is to have the com- 
fort of good light and enough light. 


*MAazDA— the mark of a research service 
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_ Much in comfort as in decora- 


( is A RECENT New York play, this 


dialogue, in substance, occurred 
between two men: 


“I see you have the light on the left 
side of your mirror.” 


“How Can you tell that?” _ 


“The left side of your face is more 
smoothly shaven than the right.” 


To more purpose, this might be para- 
phrased to apply to the lighting ofa wom- 
an’s mirror, and the result of poor light in 
the arrangement of her hair and dress. For 
the bedroom, in most homes, is also the 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH of a bed- 
room, illustrating the principles 
of correct lighting and its effect. 
Note the flood of light over the 
dressing table. The pair of side 
wall brackets which light the 
dresser’s mirrorand topalsocon- 
tribute to the general lighting. 
The night table lamp adds as 


tion. Both the quantity and the 
quality of the light in this room 
are largely due to the use of lamps 
of the right types and sizes in 
the fixtures, 












dressing room, and as such it suffers from 
inadequate lighting. 

Bedroom lighting should begin at the 
mirrors, where light is most used and most 
needed. For a woman’s dressing table, the 
best light is had from a silk shaded ceiling 
fixture or drop light hung just over the 
mirror and not far from the front. This 
throws plenty of light —and evenlight—on 
the hair and face and the table, and presents 
an unobstructed view. 

For the lighting of a man’s dresser, 
shielded wall brackets are recommended as 
they also contribute to the general lighting 
of the room and add to its decorative effect. 
There should be two—one on 
each side of the mirror—so that 
both sides of the face willbe 
lighted. 


A lamp on the night table by 
the bedside is as necessary to 
comfort as it is to beauty. And 
the enjoyment of the luxury of 
reading in bed can be further 
increased by a lamp, fastened 
to the head of the bed, so that 
the light falls directly on the 
book. 

The principles of lighting the 
dressing table or dresser apply 
to the lighting of the bathroom 
mirror and medicine closet. If 
one bracket is used, it should 
be over the center ofthe mirror; 
but two brackets—one on each 
side —are more satisfactory. 

The use of the right. 
lamps—the right types 
and the right sizes—is 

‘Yas necessary to proper 
bedroom lighting as is 
the location of thelight 
sources, 


TheWhite MazDaC 
Lamp. Gives a well- 
diffused light, mini- 
mizing glare. For 
dressing-table fix- 
tures or drop lights 
and bathroom fix- 
tures. 


© Note: If the only light source in 

EULA Oo. your bedroom is a center ceiling 

G. E.Co fixture, white lamps are better 

EDISON LAMP WorKS "1924 : than frosted lamps, as they give 


oF GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 
HARRISON, N.J. 


M 


EL Be Galena 


LAM 


more light and spread it overa 


wider area. 
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Supper for S1x 


“Shall I try to ask her?”? Mademoiselle Diane 
said timidly, but she did not try, for at that 
moment, Madame X stood up and began to 
sing. 

As she stood, her face was in shadow, but the 
light shone on her strong, restless hands. They 
clasped her golden chain as if she shook out her 
music from it, and all the notes were gold. 
They were keyed with a sure and exquisite art 
to the limits of those narrow walls, but behind 
them all there was a voice of such power and 
charm and pure delight that no one song could 
contain it; a mother voice, and the little notes 
were its children. New-born, perfect, they 
came into T. A.’s little room with light from 
another world. It lingered there, as the song 
ended and the singer slipped swiftly, silently, 
into her place again. 

Mr. Jeff was the first to shake off the spell of 
that song and speak. ‘Can you beat it?” he 


muttered. “With those dago words, and no 


tune—?” 

It was a rhetorical question, but Mr. Doe 
answered it. ‘I once heard a record of Patti’s 
voice; they say there is only one living voice 
to match it. I never heard it. I never had 
the price. Who is this woman?” 

“Madame X, my guest. Also, it would seem, 
a coloratura soprano,” T. A. said quietly. “A 
perfect voice, heard once, is heard forever, so 
we shall not ask her to sing again.” 


A. filled his glass and touched it to the 

* glass of Mademoiselle Diane, which she 
held in her left hand. 

“Love at first sight,” he said. “That is my 
first toast. Mademoiselle Diane will, as you 
see, respond to it.” : 

T. A. reached beneath the table and lifted 
into the light the right hand of Mademoiselle 
Diane and the left hand of John Doe. They 
were tightly clasped. Mr. Doe’s hand pulled 
away, but Mademoiselle Diane clung to it, rose, 
and stood flushed and smiling. 

“Mr, Arden, what shall I say? What shall I 
tell them?” she asked. 

“Everything, my child. They have all 
helped it to happen. They have a right to 
hear,’ “T. A. said. 

“Oh, Diane, not like this. Not now,” begged 
Mr. Doe. 

“Listen, darlings,’ Mademoiselle Diane be- 
gan bravely, “for you are darlings, and I love 
all of you. I was dining to-night with a friend 
of mine, an old friend, a man, my fiancé. We 
quarreled. We had quarreled often before, 
_ but this quarrel was final. So I left the table 

where we were dining, I left the restaurant, 
and I also left my bag.” 

“Walked out on him,” Mr. Jeff said with 
respect. 

“Exactly. And I had no money; I did not 
dare to go back for the bag. I did not want 
tosee the man, everagain. So I just kept on 
walking. I walled and walked. I got lost, 
and somehow I got here. I met Mr. Arden, 
and then—Mr. Doe. Stand up, John.” 

“Don’t call me John; I have always loathed 
the name,” begged-Mr. Doe, but he rose and 
‘stood beside her. 

“T have known my fiancé for three years, and 
Mr. John Doe for one evening, but it is enough,” 
Mademoiselle Diane said proudly. ‘Mr. Doe 
is all that a man should be, all tnat my fiancé— 
from shyness or pride or—or something—never 
showed me that he was. Mr. Doe is chivalrous, 
democratic, adaptable—-well, he’s a lamb and— 
and I am going to marry him.” 

“Tt’s too sudden,’? Mr. Mutt said primly. 
“Vife ain’t all a bean-feast.” 

“Oh, it is,” protested Mademoiselle Diane, 
“<_or with him to share it, it will be, if a bean- 
feast means something pleasant. It is fun— 
such fun—to be really in love. I never quite 
was before. I thought, if Mr. Doe would con- 
sent—and he has almost consented—we would 
be married to-night. We have the license, 
With you and Mr. Jeff for the witnesses.” 

' What was your grouch with the guy in the 
restaurant?” asked Mr. Jeff. 






































- freshen up 
the ‘Fairy way! 


IP into the foamy lather that Fairy? 

Soap makes! See how easily and 
quickly you can rinse it off Then get 
the clean refreshing, feeling, that this 
perfectly pure white soap }ives. 


It's the feelin’, of true skin health. For 
Fairy? Soap clears the pores—expels im- 
purities —and ives the healthy glow 
of new skin vigor. 


FairyY Soap is purity personified. It’s 
white through and through — and _ fra- 


srant with a delicately elusive perfume. 


The oval cake is soap in its handiest 
form. Most convenient for toilet or 
bath. And economical because it wears 
to a thin wafer without break or waste. 


It’s white! It’s pure! It floats! 
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Rainier National Park cost. 





Come to America’s 
greatest vacationland 


= Come this summer to the American wonderland. 
-* | Join the thousands of veteran tourists who every 
year return here to enjoy the most gorgeous variety 
of scenic grandeur on the continent. The Pacific 
Northwest includes: 


Yellowstone National Park 
Glacier National Park 
Rainier National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
The Alaskan Tour 


The Travel-Bureau of the Burlington-Great 
Northern-Northern Pacific Railroads will help you 
plan your trip and will give you an estimate of the 
If you are going to any other point on the 


Pacific Coast, it will tell you how to plan so as to 
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round trip 
from Chicago 


to North Pacific 
Coast destinations. 


Round trip from 
St. Louis $81.50 


include the Pacific Northwest. 
P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Ry. 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry. 


“The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


‘The Great Northern Ry. 


Coupon = 


Travel Bureau, Dept. 30-B, 
1403 Burlington R. R. Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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“The American Wonderland.”’ 
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Supper for Six 


Mademoiselle Diane laughed. ‘Tell them,” 
she cemanded. 

Even by candle-light it could be seen that 
Mr. Doe blushed. “The captain had just fired 
our waiter,” he said, ‘unjustly, Diane thought, 
and she wished to ask the waiter to dine with 
us. I objected. She thinks—she always 
thought—that I am a snob.” 

“Vou were the guy she was eating with!” 
said Mr. Mutt. ‘I congratulate you both,” 
he added correctly. : 

“But about that hash-slinger,” Mr. Jeff said 
thoughtfully. “You had right, son. She should 
not ought to have asked you to sit down to the 
table with him. Class is class. And there is 
no class to the job of hash-slinging.” 

“You prefer your own profession?” T. A. 
said. ‘Do not rise, Mr. Jeff, Mr. Mutt. Lis- 
ten to my next toast. It should interest you.” 

He raised an empty glass, and looked at it 
tenderly. ‘To Adventure,” he said, “and to 
that great and growing profession where it is 
found to-day—that of bootlegging. Mr. Mutt 
and Mr. Jeff both belong to it. ‘They live hard 
and fast, like the pirates of old. Sometimes in 
the heat of a sea-fight, two pirates, good friends, 
would quarrel and come to blows over a bit of 
booty of no special importance, repent the 
quarrel, if they both lived to repent it, split 
the plunder fifty-fifty, and stay friends. Mr. 
Mutt and Mr. Jeff, more generous than the 
pirates, will now divide their treasure with each 
other and also with us. Please pour the Scotch, 
Mr. Jeff.” 

Somewhat sheepishly Mr. Jeff produced from 
a pocket a quart bottle, an honest, pre-pro- 
hibition quart, and poured from it into the 
glasses, which had all quickly become as 


.| empty as T. A.’s. 


“Flow did you know it was Scotch?” he 
asked, 

“Real Scotch is the only drink that a boot- 
legger would think worth a quarrel,” T. A. 
said, sipping, “and there was something familiar 
about the shape of the bottle which I saw in 
your pocket.” 

“Tt’s a pinch bottle,” Mr. Jeff explained. 
“Good stuff, and Mutt here is a good partner. 
No hard feelings, Old Horse? What else will 
we drink to, Boss?” 

“T shall propose only one more toast,” T. A. 
said slowly. ‘Drink it standing. You have 
drunx to adventure and romance. Drink now 
to that which is greater than both, more sweet 


than the flashing of bright eyes, more cruel than | 


the swing of swords—to Honor!” 
“Mr. Arden, darling, your voice—makes me 
cry. And I don’t know what you mean.” 


Ab A.’S blue eyes, which shone in the candle- 

* light, turned fora moment to Mademoiselle 
Diane. 

“No woman, my dear, quite knows what 
honor means to a man who has given up a life 
for it and learned instead to live a strange life, 
a life for which he was not born, a poor life in 
a garret under the sky, but a rich life, too. A 
life which he has come to endure, to accept— 
to love.” 

“You are speaking of—of yourself, Mr. 
Arden?” 

“Of myself,” T. A. said steadily, “and of a 
boy who died very long ago. A boy who once 
was I. He died, my dear, of a broken heart, 
for the sake of honor. ‘To keep his snow-white 


plume unspotted. Not to do a thing which he ~ 


could have done; which I have learned to-night 
that he could still do. Which he will never do.” 

“Never?” a voice said. It was a voice which 
T. A. and his friends had not heard before that 
night, except in song; a woman’s voice, husky 
with unsaid things, but true as the muted string 
of a mellow old violin. 

“Mrs. X!” cried Mr. Mutt. ‘She knows 
English. She knows the Boss.” 

“Everybody but you knew all that half an 
hour ago,” Mr. Jeff explained in a hoarse but 
effective whisper. ‘Shut up.” 

“Never?” said the wonderful voice again, 
“Ah, Tonio, Tonino, amico mio—” 
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Suite No. 2626 


moe ROPRIATE FURNISHINGS 


ceereligeel evi Aan. S.U I] -E 


APullman davenport-bed suite in your livin room isa 
reflection of individuality and good taste in the selection 
of home furnishings. And, equally important—the Pull- 
man equipped living room will conform with every de- 
sire for permanent comfort. All that is necessary to 
convert the Pullman davenport into a full size bed is one 
simple operation. Thus a sleeping, surface, equivalent 
in restfulness to any 300d bed is instantly provided. 
Pullmans, in all period designs and finishes with chairs, 
rockers or win?, chairs to match, are now accepted as 
most attractive and practical for the modern living 
room. Your local furniture dealer will be pleased to 
show you the many Pullman models. 


Upon request we will send you an inter- 
esting brochure on interior decorating 
PULUMAN COUCH COMPANY Bea neta anal chess atecer 
bed fixture) illustrated above, conforms 

in design to the davenport-bed suite shown 
in_larger illustration. You may select 


either day-bed or davenport-bed with chair 
and rocker to match. Or, the entire Zroup 


of four pieces solves the problem of outfit- 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS ting both the living room and sun parlor. 
DAVENPORT BED 
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Nothing Else ™ 
is Like it 






Don’t plan a house without 
Plate Glass in the windows! 


T MAY be a house of vain regrets if you do. Plate 
Glass is so much more beautiful—you will always 
wish you had used Plate Glass in the windows. 


The difference in cost is surprisingly small, consid- 
ering the total cost of the house. Its cost is more than 
offset by the increased value of the house. A house 
glazed with Plate Glass is much easier to rent or sell. 
A home glazed with Plate Glass returns a fortune in 
satisfaction. 


The beauty of Plate Glass is immediately apparent. 
It is one of the most noticeable features of the house. 
Viewed from the outside, it gives back rich reflections 
of light and shadow. From the inside it is like looking 
through the open air—the eye does not see the glass. 
itself. Plate Glass gives an absolutely clear view 
without distortion. A view through Plate Glass is 
pleasantly restful to the eye. 


See that Plate Glass is written into the specifications. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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Supper for Six 


“Madame X,” said T. A., “if you must speak 
to me, speak in English. Any other tongue is 
discourteous to my guests.” 

“Your guests!” cried Madame X. “I have 
played this game because I did not wish to 
speak with them, but only with you. But if 
you will not see me alone, I shall speak before 
them. They may hear and make what they 
can of it. They are canaille, pigs of the gal- 
lery, all but the girl Sheischarming. She is 
like, very like, to the one from whom I came 
to you.” 

“Tsshe not!” T. A. saideagerly. ‘“Isaw that 
at first, in the street, in the dark, when I found 

ere 

“Then for her sake, this Diane’s, if you will 
not come or write, will you not send some mes- 
sage, two words—one word—for—” 

*“No names must be spoken here to-night but 
the ones that I have assigned,” T. A. said. 

“But I have sung to you, her song, your song. 
And she is—she is—” 

“Ti she were dying,” T. A. interrupted 
sternly, ‘I should have no right to hear it or 
you to tell it or to come here. I do not know 
how you found me, but if she knows that you 


have come, tell her that you did not see me.” | 


“That is your last word?” 
“Tt is, my friend. Go now, with my other 
friends.” 


“THEY will pardon me if I do not wait; | 


”» 


there is one who waits for me.” Madame 
X stepped into the candle-light and stood 
there, tall and imperious, prima donna and 
queen. Then she laughed, a full-throated 
peasant’s laugh. “I believe you. 1 shall not 
come again, and no other will come. But 
what an end to it all! What a place! What 
people! They will forgive that I called them 
canaille? My own mamma was a cook. Will 
you, little Diane, come soon to hear me sing? 
When you come, wear this.—Amico mio, you 
are cruel, mad, quite wrong, and—and I kiss 
your hands. Iam going. Iam gone.” 


Down the stairs outside a tap of heels and a | 


swish of skirts died quickly away, but round 
the slender throat of Mademoiselle Diane, 


heavy on her fluffy frock, lay, where Madame | 


had flung it in passing, her necklace of gold. 

T.A. touched it lightly. ‘“Itisa gift from us 
both, since I made it for her,” he said. “Wear 
it, my dear. It comes from a great artist, a 
great lady, and a faithful friend. And so, no 
more of Madame X.” 

“Must it be so?” sighed Mademoiselle Diane. 

“Tt must, my dear, and if you are to be mar- 
ried to-night, it is time for you to go.” 

“She is,’ John Doe said firmly. 

“And my pal and I and Mr. and Mrs. Doe 
thank you for a very pleasant evening,” Mr. 
Jeff added formally. 

“Tt is I who should thank you,” T. A. said, 
so graciously that his farewell did not seem 
abrupt. ‘‘Good-night, my friends.” 

With one last bow, exaggerated but graceful, 
he held open the door for the little procession. 
As it filed down the stairs, only Mademoiselle 
Diane looked back. Too late for her to see, 
T. A. blew a kiss to her. Then he closed the 
door and looked at his little, disordered room. 
He did not, at first, see it quite clearly, for a 
curious mist danced before his eyes. Soon it 
leit them, and then he carefully took off his 
coat, hung it away-in the press in his bedroom, 
and again put on his blue working smock. 

He cleared the table, neatly scraping the 
plates and piling them. On one, a half- 
smoked cigarette still burned. It was not one 

_of T. A.’s, but a Russian brand, the favorite 
brand of the lady whom T. A. had called 
Madame X. T. A. put it carefully out. 

“A curious evening,” he said; “not wholly 
pleasant, but nothing is. 

“And there are,” he added cheerfully, ‘“al- 
ways the dishes to wash.” 

Carrying the big pile to the sink with-a steady 
hand, T. A. began at once to wash them. 
(The next T. A. story, “Pastures New,” 
will appear in the June Good Housekeeping) 
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Sargent Door 
Closer 520 





silently azd surely 


Sa doors are active doors and, all too often, noisy 
doors. In this home, a Sargent Door Closer 520 pre- 
vents the faintest “slamming”—yet the door always closes 
quickly and securely. 


“520” is light in weight, small in size, great in power. 
It is as mechanically perfect in construction and as tireless 
in operation as the larger Sargent Door Closers seen on 
heavier doors of commercial buildings. It is inexpensive, 
lasting and, best of all, easy to apply. A diagram in each 
box shows you how to do it. 


Put a Sargent “520” on your screen door now. Next 
winter it will serve the storm door just as effectively. In 
many homes, the whole year through, “520” is closing light 
interior doors that should be closed. It is a real conve- 
nience on the down-stairs lavatory, cellar, back stairs and 
refrigerator room doors. Write for descriptive folder. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


41 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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They always linger 


over Helen’s Dinners 


The food is delicious—amazing in variety. There 
are sure to be suprising new dishes so delectable that 
it seems she must have spent all day over her cookstove. 
Yet, as hostess, Helen is perfect— cool, unhurried, 
poised! She knows no weariness of cooking, no dread 
of failure. She owns the secret of flawless cookery— 
a Tappan Range. 


HATEVER the food, a Tappan Gas Range 

cooks it perfectly. A special construction 
gives a fast, economical cooking flame, close up 
under the utensils where every bit of heat works. 
The Tappan Cast-Iron Oven Bottom distributes 
the oven heat evenly, assuring uniform baking. 
The Tappan Oven Heat Regulator measures the 
baking heat and maintains any required temper- 
ature as long as needed. An extra boiling lid in 
the oven bottom provides another cooking 
burner when required. 


At your request we shall gladly send you the Tappan 
booklet and the name of the nearest Tappan Dealer. 


THE TAPPAN(S TON Ce: 
“MANSFIELD OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 16061 








The Range with Rounded Corners 
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Are You Helping Your 
Daughter? 


(Continued from page 37) 


good deal of time. The teachers had com- 
plained, but could do nothing, it seemed. She 
was losing time now in the office, staying home 
an occasional day, retiring to ‘the rest-room 
during the morning with headache and dizzi- 
ness. The firm could do something. It hired a 
healthy girl in her place. 

The saddest case of all was Eileen, who had 
a good mind, a real love of work, and an hys- 
terical mother. Eileen almost always arrived 
in the morning breathing heavily as if she had 
been hurrying, if not actually running, and I 
loved to watch the lines of worry and fret 
smooth out of her fine forehead as she became 
absorbed in her work. Then the telephone at 
her desk would ring, and as she talked, the lines 
would come back, and you could see her fight- 
ing back impatient words. Where had she put 
the hammer that she had been using the night 
before? Would she stop at Wood’s on her-way 
home for three more skeins of that blue em- 
broidery twist? Cousin Ada was arriving on 
the 4:56. Would she leave the office a little 
earlier and meet her at the station? The climax 
came one day when this selfish, thoughtless 
mother demanded that she come home during 
her noon hour and put out a sparrow which had 
flown into the open window of the living-room 
and was almost driving her frantic by its efforts 
to escape! 

Incredible, you say? By nomeans! There 
are many mothers of this type, who actually 
believe that their daughters should be paid full 
salary for their interrupted working hours. 
Most of them are widows. Their husbands 
probably broke under the strain. 

I was deputized to talk to Fileen’s mother 
because we really wanted to retain the services 
of this girl with a fine mind. It was an unfor- 
gettable experience and a futile effort. 

Eileen’s mother is no feminist. She does 
not believe all women equal, especially in wage- 
earning. She believes profoundly in privileges 
for women. When we found that it was im- 
possible for Eileen to concentrate on her work, 
not only because of these interruptions, but 
because she was so harassed at home that she 
came to the office unfit for work, she said she 
was going to put her dismissal up to her mother, 
but I am afraid that even that drastic treat- 
ment failed, for Eileen has had three positions 
since she left us a year ago. 

This particular incident may explain why 
many firms will not permit employees to an- 
swer personal telephone calls. And all four 
incidents will show you the strong influence 
which mothers exert over the jobs held by their 
daughters. 


F YOUR datighter is to succeed as a wage- 
earner, she must have good health, respect 
for discipline, good manners, and freedom from 
domestic duties and anxieties which will inter- 
fere with earning the salary she is paid. 

Let us first consider the health of the work- 
ing girl. Most of her physical ailments can be 
traced to mal-assimilation of food and to faulty 
elimination of waste from her system. Her 
food may be in sufficient quantity, but fail to 
nourish her because it is of poor quality or lack- 
ing in the elements which her sort of work 
requires, or it may be badly balanced. 

To be more specific, the girl who sits all day 
at a desk or machine, requires little meat which 
is rich in proteins, and more fresh vegetables 
and. fruits which are rich in vitamines. The 
girl who uses her muscles for hours at a stretch _ 
needs elements which will renew muscle tissue, 
like meat, milk, butter, and cheese. The girl who ~ 
is confined indoors and has little exercise must 
forego pastries and sweets, which are the most 
common cause of headaches, nausea, and dizzi- 
ness among office girls. Stout girls who suffer 
from dizziness and auto- intoxication must 
avoid starchy foods. 

The proper breakfast for a wage-earner will 
always be a fruitful topic for discussion. Hotel 
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REFRIGERATOR 


Safeguards the flavor and 
freshness of your food — 










When the hot, wilting days of summer 
come, the Gibson Refrigerator is supreme 
in its food-keeping qualities. 

No matter what the outside tempera- 
ture is, it cannot penetrate through the 
heavy insulation and dead air space of 
the Gibson-constructed walls. Neither 
can it get through the door, because the 
automatic lock \practically hermetically 
seals the refrigerator. 


With such splendid construction, the 
ice melts to your advantage by creating 
a remarkable circulation of pure, cold, 
dry food-preserving air. Food always 


GIBSON 


keeps its flavor and freshness longer in 
this atmosphere. 

The Gibson Refrigerator invites clean- 
liness. The provision chamber is of seam- 
less porcelain 


ing 





hard, white and long last- 





and with its rounded corners, excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. 

It is economy to buy the Gibson Re- 
frigerator. It will give you years of 
service; it will keep your food better and 
will not waste ice. There is a type of 
Gibson Refrigerator for every size of 
home and purse. 
sells the Gibson. 


A dealer in your town 


REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Greenville, Mich. 
Sales offices in all principal cities 
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Robust Men Like 


* BAKER’S COCOA 


The cocoa of high quality 


AKER’S COCOA%s invigorating, stimulating only 


in the sense that pure food is stimulating, it has a 
delicious flavor and aroma, is a great addition to meals 
and a wonderful between meals stay. 





MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER ®& CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


MILLS AT DORCHESTER, MASS. AND MONTREAL, CANADA 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


RES. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Are You Helping Your 
Daughter? 


men have sent out questionnaires on the sub- 
ject, doctors have argued it in popular lecture 
courses, but, in the end, the person who can 
answer the question accurately i is the mother, 
the home-maker who can watch the effect of 
food on members of her family. Certainly no 
girl I have known in business was the better for 
starting the day on an empty stomach, and 
generally the girl who boasts that she never eats 
breakfast is 25 percent or more below par until 
lunch time arrives, and must often lie down 
during the morning. If her mother will pre- 
pare a well-balanced breakfast of fruits, starch 
as it appears in bread, toast, or cereal, an egg, 

and a hot beverage, and if she gets down-stairs 
in time to eat this breakfast in leisurely fashion, 
the wage-earner will feel the good effects during 
her working hours. But food bolted without 
any attempt at mastication is as bad as no food 
at all, because it causes indigestion and head- 
ache. 

So the mother’s problem is to persuade the 
girl that a leisurely breakfast is more important 
to her business future than the few minutes in 
bed which she gains at cost of bolting her food 
or eating none at all. You mothers must come 
with me and work among girls to realize what 
an important factor food is in your daughter’s 
career. 


JF THE wage-earning girl does not eat enough 

laxative food or drink enough water, her sys- 
tem becomes clogged with kidney and intestinal 
poisons. These cause the headaches, dizziness, 
nausea, and mental dulness which make her 
drop far below par. Remember, her employer 
is paying for services at par. When he does 
not get them, he fails to raise your daughter’s 
salary, and he may dismiss her. 

The girl who is well fed on properly balanced 
rations does not lose time, and she is immune 
when her badly nourished co-workers go down 
like flies before the onslaught of influenza or 
“a grip 

It is not a bad idea to learn what your 
daughter eats at noon. You do not have to 
pty or scold ornag. But you can talk it over 
with her, and the moment she realizes that pro- 
motion depends on good health and mental 
fitness, and that both of these depend on her 
digestion, she will see food asa factor which 
will contribute to that coveted raise in salary. 
Then she will substitute wholesome sand- 
wiches, and fresh fruits or salads, for ice-cream 
sodas, chocolate eclairs, and French pastries. 
The tea-rooms and the soda fountains that 
have sprung up in business sections of all large 
cities offer temptations which are undermining 
the digestions of wage-earning girls—and boys, 
for that matter. A tour of them during the 
noon hour would shock you mothers into 
action. 

Owing to the variety of occupations now 
open to girls, it is impossible to give specific 
diets and menus, but when your daughter is 
convinced that much of her success depends 
upon food, its proper assimilation and elimi- 
nation, she will work with you in planning the 
diet best suited to her needs as a wage-earner. 
In this connection, readers of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING command the advice of a national 
expert on food, Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 

While your daughter is fitting herself into 
her job and adjusting herself to the stern dis- 
cipline of business life, you can help her more 
than any other person, even heremployer. To 
the employer or head of her department, she is 
merely one cog in a huge machine which must 
be kept running. If she does not fit in, she 
must be thrown aside for a better cog. To 
you, she is still an individual. All her young 
life she has come to you with perplexing ques- 
- tions. To the best of your ability you have 
answered. Now, probably, she asks her chief 
for information, but after he has answered a 
few questions he may turn irritable and tell 
her that all this is for her to find out. She 
immediately decides that he is disagreeable or 
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Eighteen pieces for $15.00. Postage prepaid. 


Instead of a miscellaneous collection of pots and pans, 
imagine the new kitchen with a whole set of beautiful, 
glistening white Sanitrox! Who wouldn’t be delighted? 
Then, too, think of being saved the bother of having to 
runaround to select a teakettle here anda saucepan there. 


One reason these dainty Sanitrox Sets have proved so 
enormously popular is just because they do save both 
the giver and the bride. They can be ordered packed 
complete, and you have the satisfaction of knowing that 
all the really indispensable utensils are included. Every 
single one of them has the dependable, high grade qual- 
ity of all triple-coated Sanitrox Ware. 


The Bride’s Sanitrox Cooking Set 
is an ideal gift for any new housekeeper 


—and just as appropriate as an anniversary gift for 
brides of other years. All Sanitrox utensils are built on 
a base of solid steel. Their almost diamond-hard surface 
is shining clean and easy to keep clean. Impervious even 
to odors; absolutely proof against food acids. Durable 
as they are beautiful, a joy to use and a downright econ- 
omy to own. 


If your dealer does not have this set send us his name with 
fp your order and it will be forwarded prepaid direct to you. 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 


Dept. H-5, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Send for free booklet, ‘The Beautiful and Durable Ware’’ 


This spring the popular ‘‘shower’”’ for the bride is a kitchen 
shower of seamless SANITROX Ware. The set includes: 
Pudding Pan,11'4 qt. Cup, 1 pt. 

Pudding Pan,2% qt. Flaring Cup 

Mixing Bowl, 1% qt. Teakettle, 3 qt. 

Basting Spoon, 12 in. 

Cereal Cooker, 1% qt. 
Triangle Sink Strainer 

Soup Strainer or Colander 
Oblong Baking Dish,7% xGin. 
Oblong Dish, larger size,854 x64 in. 
Regal Saucepan, with cover, 34 qt. 
Shallow Stew Pan,withcover,24 at. 
Colonial Stock Pot, with cover, 734 at. 


Coffee Pot, 144 at. 
OvalDishpan, 16 at. 


In using advertisements see page 6 


Saucepan, 2 qt. x 





a whole Sanitrox Cooking Set!” 
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Let them 2vOW 
up in Kaynee 


OYS do live up to their clothes. If you keep 
that son of yours always looking trim and 
well groomed, then he will live up to his clothes 
and act, as well as look, the gentleman that he 
really is. 


Kaynee Clothes are smartly cut. They display 
real style. The patterns are exclusive. The guar- 
anteed fast colors stand endless tubbings. Fabrics 
resist hard wear. Ask in the stores for Kaynee 
Blouses, Shirts and Suits. Write for interesting 
booklet, “Boy Types and How to Dress Them.” 


Tue KaynezE Company, Cleveland, Ohio 





Ask for Kaynee garments by 
name. Y ou can easily iden- 
tify them by the label inside 


TTT 





Hee 
Blouses— Shirts—Suits 


Guaranteed Fast Colors 
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Are You Helping Your 
Daughter? 


does not like her. Inexperienced girls take 
criticism of their work as personal, not official. 
You can help her to find herself as an employee. 

To be specific, let me turn again to a page 
in my own experience. When I first came to 
New York, a stranger to its maze of streets and 
huge buildings, the Sunday editor of a great 
newspaper gave me an assignment to inter- 
view the head of a building corporation, and 
T inquired thoughtlessly: 

“Where is Mr. Blank’s office?” 

The editor regarded me coldly. “It’s vour 
job, and not mine, to find that out. You 
might look in the directory!” 

I quivered under his sarcasm, but you see 
the lesson has never been forgotten. A man 
or a woman is the head of a business or of a 
department because he knows how to plan work 
for others to do, and he leaves details to his 
employees. That one incident taught me to 
stand on my own feet and not to lean on my 
employers. 

Many girls think that they are in business 
because they need the money, and they forget 
they are employed because the employer needs 
service. He does not want them to lean on 
him. Rather he hopes in time to depend on 
them for services which he is supposed to buy 
with wages. 

The head of an institution which employs 
many girls said to me as we left her private 
office: 

“Notice the girl at the next to the end desk 
in this row—the one in the blue jersey dress.” 

I had a brief glimpse of a well-groomed giri 
with an intelligent face, dictating to a stenog- 
rapher. When we left the building I inquired 
why my attention had been called to this par- 
ticular worker. 

“Because she is my idea of an efficient em- 
ployee,” was the reply. “She has never been 
late since she entered this office four years ago, 
and she has never asked for any privileges on 
the plea that she is a woman. At various 
times, we have had to rearrange our office 
because of increasing business, and never once 
has she objected to the new location assigned 
her, though I usually receive a half-dozen com- 
plaints. All the stenographers like to work for 
her, because she is just and impersonal. She 
is always correctly dressed for business, though 
I have learned that her parents have means 
and that she has been seen at opera and coun- 
try club beautifully gowned. 

“We ask our employees to suggest ideas for 
attracting business. We get more constructive 
suggestions from her than from any other two 
girls combined. But in her conferences with 
me she has never criticized unfavorably the 
work or appearance of any co-worker. ts 

“TY have raised her salary at regular inter- 
vals, and one of these days I will make her.the 
head of the department, jumping over others 
who should be in line for promotion. Probably 
this will raise a lot of talk about personal fa- 
voritism, office politics, and the injustice of pay- 
ing more money to a girl who does‘not need it 
because her parents are well to do, when the 
facts in the case are these: She has earned pro- 
motion, while those in line for it have not made 
good.” 


HIS glimpse behind the scenes should help 

you mothers to guide your daughters in their 
business life. I have been earning my living 
in various cities under various types of men and 
women for thirty years, and for the most part 
I have found employers just and most respon- 
sive to efficient service. I have seen many 
girls score temporary ‘riumphs by exerting 
their attractions for men or by playing office 
politics, but in the long run their weakness or 
inefficiency has betrayed them. The same is 
true of the girl who tries to climb by under- 
mining others. : 

One of the great humiliations of my business 
career was the failure of a friend whose appoint- 
ment I secured in a most interesting position. 





Satina Makes Fine Linens 


White and Glossy 


Fine linens assume a delightful 
finish when Satina is added to 
the boiling starch. The iron 
ceases to stick, the smooth sur- 
face delights the eye, and La 
France Bouquet, with which the 
tablet is perfumed, imparts an 
elusive fragrance that Sypenis 
to critical women. We will mail 
you a free sample on receipt of 
your grocer’s name, 





Blues as It 
Cleanses 


La France blues linens in 
the wash water and thus 
savesall the labor of rinsing 
through blued water. Be- 
cause of the chemically cor- 
rect blue used in La France, 
linens are snow-white—no 
rust spots, no dingy gray, 
no over-bluing, 


Launder Fine Linens at Home— 


La France Saves 4s of the Labor 


OW is the season when summery 
draperies and wardrobes must be 
made ready and _ winter things 


washed and put away. 


each time have dreaded the result. 
you can wash them yourself with La France 
and any good laundry soap or soap powder 
right in your own home, giving them all the 
care they require. 


due to the washboard—four-fifths of all the 
labor saved! 


La France is not a new soap. It is a prep- 
aration for use with any and all laundry soaps, 
whether in bars, flakes or powder. It makes 
the soap do better and quicker work—does 
away with all need for hard rubbing of gar- 


LA FRANCE MFG. CO., 113 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


Probably you have 
sent them to the laundry in years past—and 
But now 


No hard rubbing—no 
wearing of fabric or tearing of hemstitching 


Better Laundry With Bar Soap, Flakes or Powder 


ments. And, as a great domestic science 
expert testifies in a sworn affidavit: **Micro- 
scopic tests of fabrics prove that La France 
does not injure textiles. ”’ 


In more than a million homes La France 
is used every week to save time, labor and 
the clothes themselves in doing the weekly 
washing. It works just as well in washing 
machines (either hand-power or electric) as 
in soaking or boiling. By any method, with 
any soap, La France delivers snow - white 
clothes and eliminates hard work. 


We will gladly mail you entirely free 
enough La France for 
next week’s washing. 
Just send us your gro- 
cer’s name and address. 






1 Look for the 
Red Stripes 


Do You Know Real Sleep? 


RE you enjoying sound restful sleep every nigh 
—sleep that refreshes and revitalizes you? Or 

is a Saggy, swaying, noisy or stiff bedspring robbing 
you of the complete rest you should get when you 
sleep. Then it will be worth many times its cost to 


you to buy a 


WA Sadless Sprin 


{NO SdAOD '41 aH Way ’’ 


The exclusive “Way” features, such as the hollow cable con- 
struction, giving resiliency without sagging—the sturdy 
truss supports, which keep the frame from bowing—the stiff 
cable edges and the high risers. which keep you off the bed- 
rails—these patented features make the Way Sagless Spring 
everlastingly comfortable and restful. 


Guaranteed for 25 years not to sag, stretch or 
break. Look for the red stripes on the bedspring 
you buy. Then you will be sure of getting the 
genuine Way Sagless Spring. 


Get a “Way” for each bed in your home. Let all 
of your family know the satisfaction of real sleep. 
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Way Sagless Daybeds 


A combination daybed that’s 
different—new principle—opens 
easily to a full size bed with 
Way Sagless Spring—ne fold=- 
ing. “nie 

« ticking. 

D avenport 

styles, too, f 


Write for a copy of “Tue Restrut’ Way”—a booklet of interesting 
and valuable information. 


WAY SAGLESS SPRING CO. 


805 East Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
beautiful 1 


designs — [KJ : Branch factories in. Chicago and Cleveland. Distributirg 
write for |- 2 warehouses at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Seattle. 


portfolio, & Y 


ANUNUOReGRB ERROR eee AEE AL? 


UAB ROKER ey, 


4, 


Made and Sold in North Atlantic States by 
Burton-Dixie Corporation, New York 


In Canada by PARKHILL BEDDING, Ltd., Winnipeg; THE DOMINION 
BEDSTEAD CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


Southern Distributors: The Belknap Hdwe. & Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Chittenden & Eastman Company, Burlington, lowa; Peck & Hills Furniture Co., Denver 
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Are You Helping Your 
Daughter? 


She lasted just ninety days and left behind her 
a record for mischief-making unparalleled in 
the history of the firm. She had stooped to 
personalities and methods which antagonized 
not only her co-workers, but the heads of de- 
partments who were in real need of a woman 
to fill a position which paid one hundred and 
fifty dollars a week. Yet today she lays her 
dismissal to jealousy of her success! 

Think of these incidents the next time your 
daughter comes home with some story of in- 
justice, or, as she is more apt to express it, to 
personal feeling against herself Do not an- 

~ tagonize her by assuming that she is to blame, 
but invite her confidence and discuss the situa- 
tion with her calmly. She will discover for her- 
self that she was partly, if not wholly, to blame. 
Help her to see the employer’s side. 


A BOVE everything else, help her to cultivate i 


a pleasing, not an alluring, personality. 
There is a great difference between these two. 
A business cross that I carry is almost daily con- 
tact with a woman who is hypercritical, super- 
sensitive, and patronizing. No matter how 
well any of us do our work, she comments on 
it with an “if” or a “but,”’ giving the impression 
that she could have done it much better. She 
takes offense at trifles that the rest of us would 
‘not notice, and she greets every suggestion or 
bit of information with the statement that she 
knew that long ago. This unfortunate per- 
‘sonality has cost her many positions, so prob- 
ably those of us who are suffering under it now 
may soon be relieved. 

Genuine appreciation of the work done by 
others, and courtesy in business relations, will 
aid your daughter immeasurably. Employers 
view with suspicion the girl who gossips, who 
drops vague hints about the inefficiency of her 
co-workers, and who is rude or irritable with 
those who are in an humbler capacity. 

Tf your daughter brings home tales of famil- 
jarity on the part of the men, do not assume 
that this is the penalty of going into business. 
Be sure that your daughter conducts herself 
properly during business hours, that she wears 
modest clothes, and that she keeps her mind 
and her eyes on her work. Experience has 
taught me that while men may be no better at 
heart than they are pictured in the daily news 
and in motion pictures, for the most part they 
are business-like during business hours. They 
want to make money for themselves and for 
their firm, and they know that they can not 
get full value in service from a girl to whom 
they show special privileges, or with whom they 
have any relations other than official. Only 
the other day I asked a man what had become 
of his very pretty stenographer, and he replied: 

“Married, thank God! She|brought all her 
drawing-room tricks into this office. If she 
had a desk in the outside room, there was 
always a man hanging over it, and I was afraid 
to have her desk in my office, because I knew 
that it would make talk.” 

A girl can not help being pretty, but she can 
leave her “drawing-room tricks” at home when 
she starts for business in the morning. 

If you know that your daughter is dressing 

roperly and behaving like a business girl dur- 
ing business hours, but still is being annoyed 
by any man in the office or store, you may be 
sure that she has one source of relief. You can 
advise her to take another position, for no com- 
petent worker need remain with an employer 
who makes himself offensive to her. The busi- 
‘ness world is full of decent men, and in this day 
of labor shortage an efficient, intelligent, and 
clean-minded girl can always better herself. 

When you have helped your daughter to 
build up her health, to understand the need 
of discipline in business, to realize that criticism 
is not personal but official, to dress appropri- 
ately and to bear herself with dignity toward 
her co-workers, you have contributed in a posi- 

tive way to her chances of securing promotion 


and earning more money. Now, for the one | 


Your Teeth are not 


safe unless your mouth 
glands work properly - 


This tooth paste does more 
than clean—it stimulates 
the mouth glands to 
protect your teeth 


NSTEAD of being washed all day 
by the cleansing fluids of the mouth— 
today our teeth are immersed in an 


acid bath. 


The glands which nature intended to 
counteract these acids do not work 
properly. Our present soft diet does 
not give them enough exercise. Even 


the most thorough brushing checks the 


acids for a few minutes only. 

By gently stimulating the salivary 
glands, you can make the natural 
processes of the mouth counteract 
these acids and the teeth will be kept 
clean and safe all the time. 


Your mouth healthy, your teeth safe 
Pebeco makes your salivary glands 
work in a normal healthy fashion. 

As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, 
the fluids from these glands begin to 
flow more freely. They wash all 
through the mouth; in between the 
teeth where the toothbrush cannot 
reach. They thoroughly neutralize 
the acids as fast as they form. 


Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in 
a healthy live condition—your gums, 
your palate, the entire oral cavity. 


Pebeco cleans and polishes the teeth thor- 
oughly and cannot scratch the enamel, or injure 
the edges of the gums. Pebeco is made only by 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. At all druggists. 











Beautiful white teeth! 


Keep them 
always sound. Brushing will fail 
to do so unless you keep the salivary 
glands working normally. The con- 
stant use of Pebeco will keep your 
mouth in a healthy live state, 


SEND FOR FREE GENEROUS TUBE 







tube of Pebeco. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. C-4 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample 








AIRFACTS Fixtures permanently installed in the 
Barc add distinction to any bathroom. Made of 
glistening snow-white china—the only material that 
will not develop surface cracks or become stained, 
tarnished or dingy. They can be cleaned with a — 
damp cloth. io : ee 

Fairfacts Fixtures are a never-ending delight to the home owner 


and always excite the admiration of guests. They add distinction 
to any bathroom, from the simplest to the most luxurious. 


There is a complete variety to meet every need—shelves, towel 
bars, paper holders, soap holders, tumbler and tooth brush 
holders and many other bathroom conveniences. — . 


___A tile contractor should install Fairfacts Bathroom Fixtures — 
when your house is built or remodeled. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


We have prepared a booklet “The Perfect Bathroom” which will 
tell you all about Fairfacts China Fixtures. Write for it today. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC., Manufacturers 
Dept. K-2, 234-236 West 14th Street, New York City 


Coa 
// BATHROOM 


airtacts Fixtures 


_ BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS - 


pees 
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Are You Helping Your 
Daughter? 


thing that I urge you ot to do, because it will 
interfere with your daughter’s success. Do 
not encroach on her working hours. Do not 
ask her to interrupt her work with tasks which 
you would not demand of her father or brother. 

I have visited in many homes where mothers 
have regarded the hours of their sons as sacred 
to the god of business, yet they would ask their 
daughters to do so many errands on their way 
to work that the girls could not possibly reach 
store or office on time. While I was visiting 
a relative, I suggested that we step into her 
husband’s office during a trip down-town. She 
remarked in almost awed tones that she never 
interrupted her husband during business hours. 
Yet when she visits me in New York she insists 
that I take a day or so from my office to join 
her in shopping and matinees. Her husband 
is a professional man and his own employer. 
I work on a salary, and my time belongs to the 
corporation which pays it, yet she resents the 
fact that I will not rob my employers of time 
spent in entertaining her. And that is because 
J am a woman and her husband is a man. 

From the moment that your daughter takes 
a position, her time belongs to the man or to 
the firm that pays for it. If you want her to 
make more money and to succeed, you must 
do nothing that will interfere with the work for 
which she is paid. Her evenings and her Sun- 
days and holiaays are her own. ‘The more she 
shares them with you, the better, but even 
then, if she is an ambitious girl, she will want 
time to read books which will help her in her 
profession or keep her abreast of the times. 

Your daughter’s future in business depends 
almost as much on fairness in the home as on 
fairness in the store or office where she works. 
And the sooner you, her mother, get the em- 
ployer’s attitude toward your daughter, the 
more quickly will you begin to help her toward 
success and contentment in her job. 


Planning Your Heating 
System 
(Continued from page 89) 


cold air inlet to keep out dirt, leaves, and small 
animals. This cold air duct should also be 
equipped with a tight-fitting damper to permit 
the air supply to be properly regulated in windy 
weather. It is advisable to have a clean-out 
door in the metal air duct directly under the 
register. This will permit the easy removal of 
any dirt that may fall through the register. 
The cold air is admitted through the opening. 
It passes over an indirect radiator suspended in 
the enclosed duct, is heated by the radiator, 
and being heated rises through the register 
into the room. 

Now, turning our attention to hot water 
heating systems, the same rules apply in regard 
to the added radiation on the north and north- 
west exposures and also to the tiled bathroom. 
However, there are differences of construction 
in the hot water boiler which it will be worth 
our while to note. In place of the steam 
gauge, it is advisable to have an altitude gauge 
installed. This is not a part of the regulator 
boiler equipment as is the steam gauge on a 
steam boiler. A thermometer for the boiler is 
also suggested, as the temperature of the water 
in the boiler at all times may be noted and the 
fire either checked or opened up according to 
the temperature desired. A temperature of 
about 180 degrees is the average temperature 
needed at the boiler to give the rooms the com- 
fortable degree of 70. A hand-operated damper 
control is furnished with all hot water boilers. 
It is advisable to have an automatic damper 
regulator installed; this will prevent the neces- 
sity of trips back and forth to the boiler for the 
purpose of regulating the drafts. The auto- 
matic regulator for the hot water boiler is 
operated by the heat of the water in the boiler. 
A volatile liquid expands and contracts with 


How thousands of mothers 


fp 


solve the shoe problem 


AST year nearly ten million pairs of Hoop Shoes were sold. They brought 
comfort to the children, and to all the family, they cut down the 
mounting shoe bills; they were a welcome relief from the confining shoes of 
winter. Indoors, they saved floors and furniture, and noise; outdoors, they 
kept the children active without fatigue, and rediscovered the light step of 
youth for the older folks. They are the shoes for every summer hour custom 
does not definitely claim for conventional leather. 


Hoop Shoes are made of durable can- 
vas, allowing the feet to “breathe” (which 
is the real secret of foot comfort in hot 
weather) and special composition soles, 
giving long wear with light weight. They 
are made in a variety of models: tiny san- 
dals to keep tiny folks happy; sturdy sport 
trimmed shoes for the athletic boy, and 
his father who has forgotten to grow old; 
trim, white shoes for mother and daugh- 
ter; and shoes for every outdoor sport. 


Hoop Shoes are economical, in first 
cost and in long wear. There is a price 
range to suit every need. There is hardly 
a town of any size in which HOOD Shoes 
are not sold. You can identify the store by 
the HooD Sign—and the shoe by the trade 
mark =H@@B-. Any shoe store can quickly 
get HOODS for you. 

Make this a cool, comfortable HOOD 
Shoe summer for all the family, 


Write for the Hood Buying Guide 


Be sure 
they are 





Look for this Name on the Shoes you buy 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 










r every member 


of the e family! 








“THERE is a shoe store 
in your neighborhood 
specializing in Hoop Shoes 


“You can identify it by the 
Hoop Sign in the window” 
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Keeping Rubber Young 


Rubber is a vegetable product—the milk of a tropical tree. 
It contains natural vegetable oils and as long as these are 
present the rubber is elastic and pliable,—it stays young. If 
the oils dry out the rubber cracks and crumbles. Its life and 
usefulness have gone. The problem of the chemist is to re- 
inforce the rubber with substances which will make it retain 
the vegetable oils. These must be varied according to the 
use of the article. 


"GOOD @ LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


age exceptionally well because we have specialized in jar 
rubbers for over fifty years, constantly perfecting the process 
to obtain a rubber that will stand long boiling and stay alive 
indefinitely through years of storage. Housewives who use 
GOOD LUCK rings know that the food will keep indefinitely 
under the GOOD LUCK seal. We get letters from canners 
who have fruit and other foods stored in glass jars for eight 
or ten years and the GOOD LUCK rubbers have kept them 


in excellent condition. 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers are sold by good grocery and hard- 
ware stores everywhere. They come packed in the case with 
the following well known brands of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, 
Atlas GOOD LUCK, Schram Ever Seal and Schram Acme. If 


your grocer does not keep them send 10 cents for sample dozen. 


For 6 Cents in Stamps 


We will mail you our book on Cold Pack Canning. 
It contains full instructions with sterilization tables 
and many novel and excellent recipes which your 
family will be sure to enjoy. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
20 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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| Planning Your Heating 
System 


heating or cooling of the water; this raises or 
lowers the regulator rod to which are attached 
rods or chains which control the dampers. The 
principle is the same with the steam regulator, 
except that it is operated by the pressure of the 
steam, which raises or lowers the metal bel- 
lows, which in turn raises the regulator arm 
controlling the chains or rods leading to the 
dampers. The expansion tank, when the over- 
head system is used, should be at least two feet 
above the highest radiator. If this is not done, 
the radiators near the tank will become air- 
bound and the circulation retarded. On the 
expansion tank is a gauge glass. An overflow 
pipe must be provided for the expansion tank. 
This may either lead out to the roof or have a 
pipe leading back to the basement drain. In 
this case a vent must be left in this pipe to pre- 
vent the boiler from siphoning. There is 
another type of hot water system known as the 
“tank-in-basement,” or pressure system. A 
casting containing a column of mercury is at- 
tached to the piping of the hot water system. 
This causes the water to build up behind it 
until it exerts pressure enough to break through 
this column; by so doing the circulation is 
accelerated. 





Use the Air Valves 


To get the greatest efficiency the air valves 
on the radiators should be opened on an aver- 
age of once a week to rid them of air. The 
valves on a hot water system can not be of the 
automatic type, as in steam, due to the fact 
that the system is entirely filled with water. 
The air valves of the wooden wheel type are, 
we believe, not so satisfactory as the key air 
valve. There is an element of danger in the 
wooden wheel air valves. They may be opened 
by children and not properly closed. This 
would permit hot water getting on the floors, 
while with the key air valve, the person open- 
ing it to let out the air is bound to close it again. 

A fact that must be borne in mind with refer- 
ence to adding new radiators, or increasing the 
size of one or more of the radiators already 
installed, is to be sure that the boiler size is 
capable of carrying the extra load. This is 
determined by getting the sum of the square 
feet of radiation in the entire system, to which 
50 percent should be added for steam and 60 to 
65 percent for water. If the figure thus ob- 
tained is close to the published rating, no more 
radiation can be added, because the boiler will 
not be large enough to do the work. 

With hot air heat one must decide whether 
or not the home is of the proper design to heat ~ 
adequately by this method. There are several 
types of hot air furnaces, some with a register 
in each room, while others are called the “‘pipe- | 
less furnaces,” due to the fact that they heat 
from one central register. These furnaces have 
no points in common with the steam or hot 
water systems. Their dampers are controlled 
by hand, usually by chains run up into some 
room where they can be raised or lowered, 
without the necessity of going to the basement. 

A thermostat, while not absolutely essential 
to the operation of any heating system, adds a 
great deal of comfort and fuel economy. A 
thermostat will open and close the dampers 

‘controlling the fire twenty-four hours a day. 
It can be adjusted to open the dampers in the 
morning early enough to insure comfortable 
temperature on arising. The reverse is also 
true—the thermostat can be set so as to close 
the dampers and thus check the fire for the 
night, keeping the rooms at any desired tem- 
perature through the night. The best place to 
install the thermostat is in a room that is open, 
giving the air a chance to circulate, such as the 
dining-room, or living-room. Have it placed 
at about the level of the eyes, preferably on an 
inside wall, not near a radiator, as otherwise 
the warm air from the radiator will tend to 
close it off before the room temperature has 
reached the desired degree. This will insure 
an even temperature throughout. 
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This Three Thistle trade mark is on the back 
of every yard of 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 


Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 


Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—The 
mottled colors merge slightly to pro- 
duce softened outlines. 


Moiré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 
effect. 


Granite and Moresque Inlaids—popular all- 
over mottled effects, 


Battleship Linoleam—Heavy weight plain 
linoleum —made to meet U. S. Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 


Plain Linoleum —lighter weights of Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In six colors, 


Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored flooring. 


Printed Linoleum—Beautiful designs 
printed in oil paint on genuine lino- 
leum. Has a tough glossy surface. 


Linoleum Rugs—Linoleum printed in hand- 
some rug designs, 


Pro-Lino—Attractive patterns printed on 
a felt base. 
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lappy ~ Bs wie too, on floor 


Gees busiest hours are spent on the floor. eee 
therefore, should the nursery floor be sanitary and easily kept so. 
Nairn Linoleum makes a ‘‘playground”’ that has no cracks to collect dirt 
and germs. It cannot absorb dust. A damp mop keeps it spotlessly clean. 


Falls and bumps will happen, of course, toes will get stubbed, but 
with Nairn Linoleum you can have a floor that is resilient instead of 


hard and unyielding—a floor that can be laid without nails and which 
cannot rough up or splinter. 


Nairn Linoleum is comfortable to walk and sit on, and is cool in 
summer, warm in winter. 


And—an advantage no other type of flooring has—Nairn Linoleum 
satisfies the child love of color by its cheerful, permanent patterns, 
which easily may be chosen to harmonize exactly with the spirit and 
decorations of this most important room in the house. 

Our free booklet, ‘The Floor of Enduring Beauty,” tells many in- 


teresting facts about Nairn Cinoleum and its durability, and shows 
batierns and interiors in full colors. Shall we send you a copy? 


THE NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
103 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 
W. & J. Sloane, Wholesale: So/e Selling Agents, New York, San Francisco 
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understand by instinct the mysteries of forest 
running and of trailing and the furtiveness 
of the wild. 

During one of his lone rambles across a field, 
he had chanced to see a strayed chicken. Some 
wild ancestral impulse surged up in him. Asa 
rule, when a dog chases and kills a fowl, the 
racket is heard for a half-mile. A fox and a wolf 
and a coyote slay silently. So it was with 
Fluffy. 

A stomach-to-earth stalking whose stealth 
was instinctive—a lightning-swift and dex- 

trous swoop—and the chicken was dead with- 
out so much as a squawk. The dog did not 
eat his prey. He was not hungry. He had 
slain for sport, not for meat. 

And the thrill of the slaughter was the most 
overpowering emotion he had ever known. It 
was something which must be done again, 
something which must not be prevented by 
human interference. His innate craft warned 
him not to repeat the deed where he could be 
seen by prying menfolk. 

He knew, by nature, that night was the safest 
time for that sort of hunting. It was at night 
that his cousins, the foxes and wolves and 
coyotes, fared forth to the kill. But at night 
Glowdy always shut the mongrel in the dis- 
mantled little barn back of the cottage, lest 
he be stolen. 

That same night, Fluffy solved the problem 
of escape. Getting up from his gunnysack 
mat on the barn floor, he made a tour of his 
sleeping quarters. <A barrel stood just beneath 
a paneless window. On this the dog mounted. 
With inherent craft he abstained from jumping 
out until a cautious look through the opening 
showed him a wagon-body tip-tilted against 
the exterior wall, a foot or two away. Up this 
incline and thence by an easy jump in through 
the window—it was a simple exploit for any 
active animal. 

Having arranged for both exit and ingress, 
Fluffy sallied out upon a night of adventure. 
Early next morning Glowdy found him drows- 
ing on the gunnysack mat in the barn. Early 
next morning a farmer a mile away found 
eleven of his best chickens dead and mangled 
in an unlocked hen-house. Thus the depreda- 
tions began. 


LATE on the evening after the meeting in the 

rose garden, Wolf made his usual before- 
bedtime round of The Place, in true watchdog 
fashion, before settling down to his nightly 
snooze on the porch. As he passed along, just 
inside the low wall which skirted the highway, 
he heard the stealthy pad-pad-pad of feet on 
the road outside. By sound and by scent he 
recognized his dear friend, Fluffy. Ata bound 
he was over the wall and touching noses with 
the brindle. 

Often as he and Fluffy had been together in 
the daytime, this happened to be their first 
meeting at night. Wolf was delighted that the 
tedium of his all-night vigil as watchdog was 
to be relieved by the presence of a chum. 

But Fluffy was not minded to turn aside 
from his chosen program for the mere sake of 
romping on The Place’s lawns with Wolf or for 
accompanying him on a run through the woods 
_ in pursuit of elusive rabbits. Chickens were 
much easier and more alluring prey. 

Having touched noses civilly with his ador- 
ing chum, the mongrel continued his loping 
progress. Wolf stared at him in wonder at 
such curt treatment. Then, apparently mak- 
ing up his mind that only some adventure of 
enthralling interest could account for Fluffy’s 
haste, he galloped after him to share it. 

Tt was the first time and the last in Wolf’s 
ten years of life that he deserted his self- 
- appointed task of night watchman for The Place. 
But he was only a little more than three years 
old, and his responsibilities still weighed upon 
him fitfully and lightly. Wherefore, swept on 
by curiosity and by a wish to be a party to 
whatever exploit the mongrel might be 
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For more than fifty years it has been the 
steadfast purpose of the makers of Garland 
Stoves and Ranges to win for their product 
the loyal friendship of America’s housewives. 


They have always had first in mind the 
American woman and her needs for a labor- 
saving, fuel-saving cooking device. 


It has been their aim from the beginning not 
only to perfect cooking processes, buttolighten 
the housewife’s burden by providing her with 
greater conveniences—in short to give her, in 
Garland Stoves and Ranges the utmost satis- 
faction. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that Garland 
has merited the friendship of two genera- 
tions. Today, 4,000,000 American women 
prefer Garland products as naturally and 
with the same unquestioning confidence as 
their mothers did before them. 


The Garland-Wilcolator illustrated above, is a scientific gas oven 
heat regulator with a most complete cooking chart on the dial. 


With the Garland-Wilcolator, your baking, broiling, roasting, 
preserving, etc., are easily and accurately done, eliminating the 
usual tedium of oven watching. 

If you do not know the name of the near- 

est Garland dealer, write direct to us. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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ree! a sample packag 


that will show you 8 
startling differences | 


in salt! 


“‘Difference in salt?”? Yes! Thousands of women 
agree with us now that there are startling dufer- 
ences in kinds—in their ability to develop flavors 


in foods. 


We want you, too, to see and taste these differ- 
That’s why we are offering a free sample 


ences. 


package of Diamond Crystal Salt—so you can 
compare it with the kind you are using. 


The three simple test described below will be 


a revelation to you. 
can make them, 


Why the difference? 


Send for this sample so you 


Diamond Crystal Salt is made from the finest natural salt 
by an exclusive patented process —a process employed by no 


other salt manufacturer —which removes all impurities and 


sterilizes every tiny flake. 


So Diamond Crystal is remarkably pure. 
And being pure, it is mild; it does 
not burn your lips and sting your tongue as ordinary 


in its pure whiteness. 


salts do. 


Moreover, this special process makes Diamond 
Crystal in the form of delicate flakes, not in the hard, 
So Diamond Crystal 
dissolves more quickly, penetrates your foods com- 
pletely to bring out all their delicate natural flavors, 


gritty cubes of ordinary salt. 


Mail the coupon today 


You use salt every day; you 
depend upon it more than any 
other one thing to improve the 
taste of the foods you serve. 
Surely you want to know it if 
Diamond Crystalis better fitted 
to do this important job. 

Mail the coupon now; we'll 
gladly send you some Diamond 
Crystal free. And besides the 
generous sample we will send 
you the helpful booklet, “One 
Hundred and One Uses for 


snow. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company, since 1887 makers of 
“The Salt that’s all Salt,” St. 
Clair, Michigan. 


blend 


“The Salt 


At your grocer’s in round, 
A andy- pouring red car- 
tons, in boxes, and in 
sanitary cotton bags 
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That shows 


Youcan feel the 
difference! 


Diamond Crys- 
tal is in flakes 
delicate like 
Ordinary 
salt is cubicalin 
en 2i7, aad hard 

” ike hailstones. 
Salt. So Diamond 
Crystal dissolves 
more quickly, 
Ss more 
readily into foods 
to bring out 
natural flavors 








Youcan see the 
difference! 


Pour a Little 

tamond Crys- 
tal Salt beside 
another 
salt. Flat- 
ten the 
two piles 
until they 
touch, 

Note the 
difference 
incolor! 
Diamond 
Crystal 
Saltispure 
white, like 
newly fall- 
en snow 


You can taste the difference! 

Put on your tongue a quarter- 
teaspoon of Diamond Crystal 
Salt. Let it dissolve. Then try 
the same amount of any other 
salt. 

And notice the difference in 
taste! Diamond Crystal is mild; 
it doesn’t sting your tongue. The 
other has a strong taste; you’ll 
probably call it bitter 


Diamond Crystal Salt 


events Crystal Salt Co., Dept. A-5, | 
| St. Clair, Mich. 
I’m willing to test your salt against mine. 
| Send sample of Diamond Crystal and the | 
booklet,-free, to 


Name. . sii: 


| ; | 
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Trapped | 


planning, he ranged alongside the loping Fluffy 
and ran shoulder to shoulder with him. 

Thus, for nearly a mile, they went on through 
the darkness. At last, Fluffy turned aside from 
the main road and into a lane which led to a 
farmhouse, a farmhouse he had not visited for. 
so long that its owners might reasonably have 
been lulled to security from invasion. Nearing 
the house, the brindle made a silent detour of 
it and approached softly the hen-house behind 
the stables. 

Now, all this was Greek to Wolf. But the 
young collie inferred by the queer, new excite- 
ment in his chum’s manner that something 
exhilaratingly worth while was in store. Hence, 
in unconscious mimicry, he crouched as the 
other crouched, halted when he halted, and 
crept forward when he crept forward. It made 
no sense to Wolf, but he was enjoying it, even 
as he always enjoyed anything savoring of the 
dramatic or of a game. 

The hen-house door was shut, but its wooden 
window was invitingly open, a large window 
which hung from a hinge at its top and which 
was kept open by a stick propped at one edge 
of it. ; 

With the lithe ease of a cat the mongrel 
leaped upward and through the aperture, com- 
ing to ground noiselessly inside the hen-house. 
On the low perch just above Fluffy’s head were 
huddled four scrawny old fowls, the coop’s only 
occupants. 


W OLE hesitated not an instant in following. 

Gathering himself for the easy jump, he, 
too, landed in the hen-house, at Fluffy’s side. 
He looked about him. Surely, here was noth- 
ing interesting, nothing to account for his 
chum’s zestful eagerness to come hither, nor for 
the hysteric chatter of the mongrel’s huge jaws 
as he peered upward at the fowls. - 

Wolf glanced inquiringly at Fluffy, but the 
brindle was too tight-gripped in his slaughter 
mania to heed the smaller dog. Trembling, 
with jaws a-chatter, he was surveying the 
perched chickens, making choice of the victim 
for his first assault. 

Wolf yawned and lay down to watch. He 
was only mildly interested now in his chum’s 
unprecedented manner. In the chickens Wolf 
was not at all interested. Chickens were no 
novelty to him. He had seen chickens a 
thousand times. Noisy, uninspiring, squawky 
creatures they were, with a passion for running ~ 
across roads in front of The Place’s cars. Surely 
there was nothing about a mere chicken to 
cause all this tense excitement on Fluffy’s part. 

An instant later, the mongrel made his choice 
of a victim. Noiselessly, deftly, he sprang 
upward, his jaws meeting in the neck of a barn- 
yard rooster of great age and toughness. Ashe 
sprang, he was vaguely aware of some cobweb- 
like barrier which his upflung body brushed 
through. 

As his teeth gripped skilfully the rooster’s 
neck, two impossible things happened, hap- 
pened almost simultaneously. 

There was a blinding glare of white light that 
filled the whole coop and set the chickens to 
fluttering groundward. At nearly the same 
time there was a dull slamming sound as the 
wooden window fell shut. 

The mongrel wasted not the fraction of a 
second. Like a coyote in similar straits, he 
acted on instinct by bolting for safety. 

Scarce had the grip on the rooster been suc- 
ceeded by that dazzling flare, before Fluffy had 
dropped his prey and in practically the same 
motion had sprung for the window opening. - 
So incredibly swift was he that he actually 
smote against the falling shutter before its latch 
could click fast. 

The push knocked wide the closing slab of 
wood. With a scramble and a heave, a bunch 
of hair from his back remaining in the latch, 
he was out of the trap. The shutter, released, 
fell again, and its latch locked tight. 

But in the ever-so-brief interim, Wolf, too, 
had gone into action. The flash had brought 
him to his feet. The fleeing brindle had collided 
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The choice of the American housewife. ~ 


ANITARY, HEALTHFUL AND ECONOMICAL REFRIGERATION, based on scientific principles, combined with undeniable 
beauty, has definitely established the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator as the standard of comparison. g Cleanliness 
and health are suggested in the lustrous, white porcelain, at first sight. @ Continuous, never decreasing effi- 

ciency is promised (and fulfilled) by the unsurpassed syphon system, and the kind of insulation that is an absolute 
barrier to warm air. 4 Sturdiness, durability, long life and ultimate lower cost is inbuilt by craftsmen. @ That they 
have been in the Pullman dining car service, and every American railroad in this country for years, is proof of their 


superior dependability. : 
Refrigerator prices range from $35.00 to $700.00. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Retail salesrooms in the following cities: Boston—246 Boylston Street Detrroit—117 East Grand River Avenue 
New YorK—5 East 46th Street INDIANAPOLIS—144 East Ohio Street BurraLco—/704 Main Street 
Cuicaco—68 East Washington Street PitrssuRGH—Wood and Diamond Streets LouisviILLE—306 West Walnut Street 
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The Bureau of Foods, Sanita- 
tion and Health receives in- 
numerable letters commenting 
on the invaluable service the 
Department renders. For per- 
fectly obvious reasons, most 
of these letters must remain 
confidential. The following, 
however, should be sufficient to 
show the attitude of those who 
have availed themselves of this 
Service: 


> 


© 


“I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for your letter. The 
careful and explicit directions 
you gave me are going to be 
the greatest possible help in 
planning the diet for a member 
of my family suffering from 


Ce Kaye 





Tryon, N.C. 
e 


“There is no part of Good 
Housekeeping that I enjoy as 
much as I do your department. 
I receive lots of help from it.” 
Mrs. W.R.S. 


Denton, Texas. 
re 


“Your advice on diet for the 
expectant mother was followed 
strictly by me and I now have 
a perfect three weeks’ old baby 
girl whose splendid condition, 
as well as my own, is due, I am 
sure, to your advice which I 


welcomed. Mrs. T. B.L. 
) Tenn. 





@ 


“This note is to thank you for 
your articles in Good House- 
keeping for January and Feb- 
ruary on the raising of children. 
I have read quite a bit on this 
subject but I think I have ob- 
tained more good out of your 
common sense than anything I 
have read before. As I have a 
daughter seven years old and a 
son five, you might understand 
how I appreciate the things 
that will help me to help them, 
on their way to manhood and 
womanhood.” Mrs, F. W. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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... 470 you know 


that GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING’S Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation 
and Health is a health 
service available to 
every reader of this 
magazine? 

... And do you 
know that every food 


and toilet product ad- 
vertised in GOOD 
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is guaranteed? 


Trapped 


with him as both faced the window. Fear- 
ing lest Wolf’s effort to escape might impede 
his own progress and block the narrow opening, 
Fluffy snapped viciously sidewise at the collie. 
The snap did not delay for an instant the speed 
of the mongrel’s departure. But it ripped 
Wollf’s left ear and seared his cheek. 

Incidentally, it brought the collie to an 
abrupt halt. For a moment he stood blinking 
toward the suddenly closed shutter past which 
the mongrel had already won his way to safety. 
Wolf could not understand. He was dazed. 
The unexplainable flare of light and the slam 
of the wooden window-shutter were as nothing, 
by way of surprise, to this vile behavior on the 
part of his loved chum. 

_ The mongrel had not only jostled him aside, 
but had actually bitten him, and then had gone 
away and left him trapped; had attacked and 
then deserted him! His pal had done this, 
the big dog that Wolf had been proud to tag 
around after! He had won safety for himself 
and had barred his collie chum from it! Worse 
—he had wantonly torn the smaller dog’s face 
and ear. 

Gradually the daze faded from Wolf’s dark 
eyes, to be replaced by a deepening smolder of 
righteous rage. The fiery little collie’s temper 
was neyer sound asleep. Now it was fanned to 
flaming wakefulness. Nor was this a mere gust 
of vexation. It went clean to the very bottom 
of a stout heart that had never before known 
real hate. 

His chum had betrayed him; had snapped 
murderously at him. That was not on the free 
list. The chum was a chum no more, but a 
mortal enemy. A collie does not forget nor 
forgive such things. 

Wolf growled, far down in his furry throat. 
His lips curled back from his white fangs. He 
took a truculent step toward the locked door 
of the coop in pursuit of the traitorous mon- 
grel. Then came the scent of humans and the 
sound of running feet. 

The hen-house door was flung open from out- 
side. In the threshold stood a sketchily at- 
tired man with tousled head and bare feet. 
He grasped a gun. Behind him were running 
two other men. One of them waved a flashlight. 

A sweeping ray of the electric torch lit up the 
interior of the hencoop, revealing Wolf, who 
stood blinking in“its glare. The gun-bearer 


whipped his weapon to his shoulder and fired. - 


But the sweeping light had passed on, as he 
pulled the trigger. Also, Wolf was in motion 
again, making a dive for the doorway. As a 
result, the load of buckshot inflicted spectacu- 
Jar damage on the rear wall of the henhouseand 
clipped the comb off an elderly hen. But not 
a pellet came within two~inches of the 
escaping Wolf. 


Ort of the trap fled the collie. Yet he was 

not in flight from these noisy humans. He 
was in quest of the mongrel that had betrayed 
him. To the three men he gave no thought, 
except that they must not be allowed to detain 


him. The flame of wholesome rage and punitive } 


hatred was hot in the dog’s heart. 

The sweeping flashlight revealed him, mo- 
. mentarily, to the trio. The gun-bearer wheeled 
and fired again in the general direction of the 
galloping red-gold collie. This time, though 
the man shot at a venture, he had better luck. 
For one buckshot ploughed a shallow furrow 
along the dog’s side, stinging him to increased 
fury. He turned half around and snarled 
menacingly back at the marksman. Then he 
continued his fierce run. 

He did not feel any special resentment toward 
these humans. Humans were always doing the 
wrong thing, anyhow. He added the burning 
swale of pain along his side to the debt of pun- 
ishment due the brindle. But for Fluffy he 
never would have been trapped or shot at. 
Growling under his breath, his teeth clicking 
ey Wolf galloped on through the black 
night. 

A mile or so of sweeping gallop brought him 
to The Place. He did not pause, nor so much 
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The Pulmanook can be in- 
stalled with 4 chairs and 
table, as shown above, 
where space is available. 
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The Pulmanook closed, 
showing space used for 
ironing. The ironing board 
folds away above one of 
the chairs when not in use. 








Unit by unit you can add to 
your Kitchen Maid 


Imagine a kitchen cabinet which grows! That’s what 
you can have with the Kitchen Maid, because of the new 
Kitchen Maid Standard Units. 

Suppose you want a closet for brooms. Set it right 
alongside— you can get one, just like the Kitchen Maid 
cabinet, in finish, hardware and height—built by the 
Kitchen Maid craftsmen. 

Suppose you want more shelf space for dishes or linens. 
Add a six-shelf vertical unit, or a unit across the top of 
the cabinet and the broom closet. 

These are only a few of the delightful possibilities 
shown in the book of Kitchen Maid units. It shows, also, 
the “disappearing” ironing board—the Pulmanook of 
four seats and a table, which fold into the wall. See these, 
and many other convenient units costing no more than 
old-fashioned cupboards. Send for the book today. 
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Crery single step in the manicure 
from start to finish 


eee preliminary to the Cutex manicure is 
the shaping of the nails, For this there 
are in the Cutex sets steel files and fine emery 
boards. File the nail to the length you like with 
swift strokes from the corner of the nail to 
the tip. Then with the emery board shape the 
tip and smooth away any rough places. Hither 
round it evenly like the finger tip or make 
a delicate point at the very center. 





The most important step — soft smooth 
cuticle. 

Then remove the ugly dead cuticle around 
the nail base. To do this twist a bit of cotton 
around a Cutex orange stick and wet it in 
Cutex Cuticle Remover. Then push the skin © 
back around the base of each nail, freeing the 
delicate rim where it has grown ‘fast ‘and 
loosening the particles of dry skin. Rinse the fingers and wipe 
away the superfluous skin. A lovely rim of soft even cuticle is left. 






For the rose pearl lustre this wonderful 
new powder. 

Cutex’s latest success is their Powder Polish 
that gives a lovely rose tinted brilliance almost 
instantly, Shake a little on your palm from 
the new sifter box and with the fewest strokes 
the nails are polished—pinkly glowing. 
Cutex makes equally good Liquid, Cake and 
Paste Polishes. Your nails will always look well groomed if you 
perform these three simple steps once or twice a week. 





The articles separately are 35c. Sets are 6o0c, $1.00, 
$1.50 and $3.00 at drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada or chemist shops in England. 


- MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 
Introductory Set Fe 


—Now Only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and 
mail it with 12c in coin or 
stamps fortheIntroductory 
Set containing trial sizes of 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Powder Polish, Liquid Pol- 
ish, Cuticle Cream (Com- 
fort), emery board and 
orange stick. Address 
Northam Warren, 114 
West 17th St., New York, 
or if you live in Canada, 
ept. L-5, 200 Mountain 
St., Montreal, Canada. 





NORTHAM WARREN, Dept, L-5 fe 
; 114 West 17th St., New York 


i I enclose 12¢ in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set con- : 
; taining enough Cutex for six manicures. : 
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Trapped 


as think of his self-imposed duties as night 
watchman. On he swept, past the low stone 
wall and past the gates. He was in the middle 
of the highroad. A belated car shot past. 
Wolf scarce deigned to give it right of way, in 
his furious run. 

Presently he had reached the Glowdy cot- 
tage. Now he was running with his nose to 
the ground. As he ran, he caught the scent he 
sought. It was a fresh scent, not two minutes 
old. 

This way Fluffy had come, in headlong home- 
ward flight. Wolf struck his trail, hackles 
abristle and lip uncurled. Past the sleeping 
cottage he ran, and to the small barn far to the 
rear. Nor did he check his pace until he stood 
beneath the window through which Fluffy had 
just bounded. The trail ran up the side of a 
slanted wagon-body. Hither Wolf followed it. 
There was no need to sniff further. From the 
interior of the barn, through the paneless win- 
dow, came the reek of the mongrel. Through 
it, too, came a low snarl. 


Decs can read sounds and scents as no 

human can hope to. Fluffy, newly couched 
on his gunnysack mat on the barn floor, had 
heard the oncoming pad of Wolf’s feet. He 
had scented the blood on the collie. He read 
menace to himself in the ferocious advance. 
And he answered it by snarling. 

The brindle knew by instinct what to expect. 
He knew what he himself had done to turn 
friendship into black enmity. And if he had 
a sense of humor, it was tickled by the new 
animosity on the part of this younger and 
slighter dog that had been his fond admirer. 

In no wise averse to thrashing so easy a vic- 
tim, now that the latter had declared war, the 
big dog came forth to meet his adversary half- 
way. Or such was his intent. 

He mounted the barrel and gathered himself 
for a spring through the window. But in 
through the opening, like a furry, gold-red 
catapult, whizzed the compact body of Wolf. 
In he flew just as Fluffy had launched himself 
for his own outward leap. As a result, Wolf 
collided hard with him in midair. 

The impact sent both dogs heavily to the 
wooden floor, several feet below, the brindle 
underneath. 

Landing flat on his back with much pain and 
more shock, the mongrel’s surly temper burst 
bonds, rendering him insane with murderous 
fury. That the lesser dog should so have upset 
and hurt him, in his own home, was a humilia- 
tion to be wiped out as swiftly and as violently 
as might be. 

At once Fluffy scrambled to his feet. He 
was upright again within a fraction of a second 
of the time that Wolf had found his own cat- 
like balance. But that fraction of a second 
sufficed for Wolf to slash venomously at the 
unprotected underbody of his rising foe. 

Maddened afresh, the mongrel hurled him- 
self at the smaller dog with ail his weight and 
mighty force. The onslaught left no doubt as 
to his intentions. But, somehow, Wolf was 
not there to receive the brunt of the charge nor 
the punishment of the great ravening jaws. 

A fighting collie is not like any other type of 
fighting dog. He inherits the brain, though 
not the heart, of his wolf ancestors. He is here 
and there and everywhere and nowhere, ever 
biting and slashing, ever ready to shift his hold 
for a better one. He is not a pleasant op- 
ponent. ; 

As the mongrel rushed, Wolf slipped lightly 
to the left, diving in and slashing as he went. 
The brindle hurtled above him, the jar knock- 
ing the collie down, but doing him no further 
damage. One of Wolf’s keen eye-teeth scored 
a deep gash in his foe’s flank, as he rolled over. 
Gathering his feet under him in falling, Wolf 
was up almost as soon as he was down. He 
was up, and he was flashing in at the mongrel’s 
throat, as the baffled Fluffy whirled to meet 
him. : 4 
Wolf’s jaws closed on the brindle’s wide- 
studded collar, instead of on the jugular. Seeing 
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What One Woman 


Found Out About _ 
Felt Slippers 


HE was one of those women who like the nicer 

things. Yet her sense of economy was sharpened 
to a very keen degree. In the glow of the evening 
lamp, after she had slipped into her own dainty, satiny 
Comfys, she brought out another pair of quieter tone 
for her husband. As he put them on with a sigh of 
relief, she said: 


“After all, Tom, even if I did pay a few cents more for 
Daniel Green Comfys, their looks more than make up 
for the difference.’’ 


~“Looks!”’ said Tom, ‘‘their economy goes deeper than 
that. When did you buy these Daniel Green Comfys?”’’ 


“Wait a minute,” she said, as she produced a little 
memo slip. ‘‘Here’s the date when we bought them 
both. Two years ago! I never dreamed it was so 
long ago.” 


“There you are,” said Tom, “‘there’s your economy. 


Remember those cheap slippers we bought that lasted 
only a few months? There’s cnly one way to judge 
the economy of slippers—just like a motorist judges 
his tires—by their mileage.” 

Thousands of women have learned that Daniel Green Comfy 
’ Slippers actually cost less than any felt slipper made. So that 
you, too, can prove to your own satisfaction that it is really 
extravagance to buy a cheaply made slipper, we have devised 
what we call the Daniel Green ‘“‘Mileage’”’ Test. Ask your dealer 
to explain it to you, and show you the new styles and fabrics 
from which you can choose your new Daniel Green Comfy 
Slippers. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
: - Dolgeville, New York 


New York Sales Office: Chicago Sales Office: Boston Sales Office: 
116 East 13th St. 189 West Madison St. 10 High St. 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 











How to prove Comfy Mileage 


With every pair of Daniel Green 
Comfys comes our “‘Mileage”’ Slip, 
which your dealer will date, and 
give to you. It is not only your 
assurance of entire satisfaction with 
your purchase, but a_ practical 
demonstration of the fact that the 
forty years of craftsmanship behind 
the famous Daniel Green Label have 
a real money saving value for you. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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After-dinner coffee — 


how delightful it is, served 
from a Manning-Bowman Percolator 


CHARMING old custom, serving coffee in the 

library after dinner. The smart hostess to-day 
serves delicious coffee from an electric percolator, 
quickly made and piping hot. 

It is a delightful custom that takes added charm from the 
unusual beauty of a Manning-Bowman urn percolator set. 
Artistic proportions, graceful lines and fine finish lend to a 
Manning-Bowman set an unmistakable suggestion of good 
taste. The set illustrated can be bought for $46.00 in nickel 
plate. Other sets in heavy silver plate or polished copper. 
Every Manning-Bowman electric percolator is protected by 
an automatic current cut-off in case it boils dry. 


Manning-Bowman electric percolators, table stoves, waffle 
irons, toasters, flat irons and heating pads can be seen at 
electric shops, department stores, hardware stores, jewelers 
and gift shops. 

Manning, Barnas & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments in 
Nickel Plate, Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum. 


Branch Offices 
ros Sea eg 
e Fifth Ave. g- sake ildi 
200 Fifth Avenue 222s chnae ai: 150 Post Street’ 


* 
® 
vec vickel Plated owman 
pa eeoriis Quality Ware 


Trade-Mark 
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Trapped 


his mistake, the collie released the futile 
hold (which a bulldog would perhaps have 
clung to till death) and easily & dged a new 
attack from his adversary. 

Four times the brindle charged. Four times 
Wolf eluded his rush. Four times a bite or a 
slash from the collie served as counter to the 
mongrel’s barren assault. Fluffy might as 
well have been assailing a hornet. Instinct 
told Wolf he was no match for this giant in 
stand-up fight, and that he must rely on speed 
and brain for the victory. 

Then, under the force of much exertion and 
the smart of his wounds, the mongrel’s senses 
cleared of their blind fury. Back to his aid 
came the sinister craftiness that was his birth- 
right. And he began to use his brain. f 

There was no sense in trying to crush to 
death this wily and elusive youngster. Here 
in the open space in the barn’s center there was 
too much chance for footwork. Only by cor- 
nering Wolf and rendering his speed useless 
could Fluffy hope to win the battle and kill his | 
ferocious little enemy. Wherefore, instead of 
charging again, the brindle turned tail and ran. 

Ordinarily, this would have seemed to Wolf 
a signal that the battle was over, and he would 
have let his beaten antagonist depart in peace. 
But his blood was up, and the punitive fury 
beat hot and hotter in his brain. The brindle 
could not treat him as he had done, and then 
hope to get away with a few superficial hurts. 
Wolf tore after the retreating mongrel in 
deadly pursuit. 

Fluffy had plunged between two high pack- 
ing boxes and into the square yard or so of 
space behind them, in an angle of the barn wall. 
He knew his ground. Here, more than once, 
he had penned and killed helpless cats. 

Wolf, ignorant of the ruse, flashed in between 
the boxes at full speed, close upon the heels of 
his foe. And here, with no space for maneuver- 
ing or for retreat, the brindle wheeled about | 
and grappled him. art 


[N STANTLY Wolf was aware of his own 

blunder and of its probably fatal results to 
himself. There was still chance to back out 
and get away with only a certain amount of 
injury. But the little dog was not of a mind to 
back out. From the day of his birth to the day 
of his death, he did not know the meaning of 
fear. He inherited the flame-white courage of 
his sire, Lad. 

He was caught in a newer and far deadlier 
trap than before. But he did not flinch. He 
met the brindle’s deadly charge, jaw to jaw, 
foot to foot. True, he was flung prone under 
it, and his shoulder was well-nigh broken by 
the snap of the giant jaw. But he drove his 
own formidable teeth deep into Fluffy’s chest, 
rending and tearing savagely as he fell. 

Down crashed Wolf, buried under the weight 
of the brute that ravened above him. Hold- 
ing down the smaller dog by planting his 
splayed forepaws on the squirming body, the 
brindle prepared to tear his throat out at 
leisure. Theslaughtertime hadcome. Fluffy 
was ready to enjoy it to the full. 

But a collie down is never a collie beaten. 
Twisting over on his back, Wolf drew his feet 
up under him and drove them with all his 
might upward against the mongrel’s slashed 
stomach. He did this just as Fluffy’s jaws 
had buried themselves in the mattress armor 
of fur beneath Wolf’s throat. The sudden | 
whalebone pressure tore free the brindle’s grip, 
leaving him with a mouthful of hair between 
his jaws and with practically nothing else to 
show for his broken hold. 

As Fluffy ejected the mass of torn hair from 
his mouth, preparatory to a fresh dive at his 
prostrate foe, Wolf took swift advantage of the 
instant’s leeway. Making no effort to get to 
his feet in that contracted space, he struck up- 
ward with the speed and accuracy of a python. 
His teeth found their coveted mark, during the 
moment while Fluffy was freeing his own 
mouth of the fur gag. 

Wolf struck for the throat, and he gripped 
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Comfort and Safety ins Summer Homes 
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‘eae summer cottage by warp, buckle or shrink. Sheetrock 
the lake, your hunting insulates against both heat and chill; 


lodge in the hills, where you 
and your family spend so 
many happy days,can be made 
much morecomfortable, fire- 
safe and permanent with 
walls and ceilings of Sheet- 
rock, the fireproof wall- 


it is vermin-proof and soundproof. 
Sheetrock is easy to get—from any 
dealer in lumber or building supplies. It 
is easy to transport—light and sturdy. 
It is easy to erect—just nail it to the joists 
or studding. Itislow in cost. Write for 


board. Sheetrock makes ' a sample of Sheetrock and free copy of 
solid, tight-jointed, ; “Summer Homes,” which illustrates its 

~smooth-surfaced walls | many economical uses in new construc- 
and ceilings that willnot ' tion, alterations and repairs. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, Gen. Offices: 201W. Monroe St., Chicago 


j World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 
i 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 





SHE 


The FLREPROOF WALLBOARD 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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Trapped 


it—this time a half-inch above the protecting 
studded collar. His savage ancestry told him 
to strike there and to hold on. 

The huge mongrel realized belatedly his own 
= a 4 aaa dire peril. Rearing, he shook himself with all 
aa |) peas : his brute power. Wolf’s slighter body swayed 

: reef | a like a limp dishrag under the force of that 
shaking. His bullet-grazed side was thumped 
agonizingly against walls and boxes. But he 
held on, oblivious of pain and of breath-expell- 
ing bang against the surrounding obstacles. 

Deeper and deeper he ground those keen 
white teeth of his. More and more furiously 
the mongrel lashed about the confined space, 
tearing at such parts of Wolf’s swaying body 
as he could reach and smiting him anew against 
the boxes and walls. 

Wolf’s breath was gone. He was battered 
and in anguish. But he held on, and he bit 
deeper. He knew well it was his only hope. 
Once let the mongrel get free of him, and his 
own last chance would be gone. 

' A man came hurrying into the barn, carry- 
ing a lantern. It was Glowdy, roused from 
sleep by the din. o 

The mongrel redoubled his efforts to cripple 
Wolf into releasing his throat hold. Glowdy 
came running across the floor toward the bat- 
tle corner. Above his head he brandished a 
fat blackthorn walking stick, its knobbed head 
held clubwise. 

Then, all at once, the mongrel’s shakings 
merged into a violent shudder. He sank 
heavily to the floor, his jugular severed. 

Wolf staggered weakly to his feet. Glowdy 
was rushing at him, stick upraised, bellowing 
threats. Down came the cudgel with skull- 
cracking force. But the blow missed Wolf, 
and the stout stick split in four pieces against 
the corner of one of the boxes. 

Wolf, with a last effort of speed, ran past the 
shouting man, to the open door, and melted 
fox-like into the darkness. 





Does your kitchen stove 
take the starch out of you? 


HAT can wilt you more com- cheap and always obtainable. The 
pletely — your gown, your Florence Oil Tank is light but un- 
hair, your spirits—than a roaring breakable. The whole range is so 
fire in the cook stove? For evenin — sturdily built it will last for years. 
winter getting a big dinner usuall : 
means Ee eer kitchen. An object of beauty 
The moment you use a Florence The Florence, with its lustrous 
Oil Range you realize it is possible enamel (blue or white) and nickel 
to cook in comfort. The trimming, is an ornament 
clear blue flame gives in- to the most carefully 
tense heat close up under equipped kitchen. 
the cooking. It does not Examine this modern 
spread out.into the room. range at a department, fur- 
You can bake, boil, roast, niture or hardwarestore— 
and fry with this modern you will be delighted with 
range. its many conveniences and 
To light the big burners, refinements. For example, 
turn a lever and touch a the ingenious device at- 


FARLY in the morning, as was her custom, 

the Mistress came out on the veranda, a 
rose basket on her arm, to gather flowers for 
the downstairs rooms. On the doormat lay a 
truly fearsome object. A second glance was 
needed to identify this rumpled and bleody and 
hideously disreputable thing as the well- 
groomed Wolf. 

At sight of his deity, the collie got stiffly and 
painfully to his feet, wagging his bushy tail in — 
glad morning welcome. The Mistress dropped 
her rose basket and bent solicitously over him. 

“Why, Wolfie!” she exclaimed. ‘What has 
happened to you? You poor puppy! You’re 
half dead. Wait till I can get some warm 
water and some—” 

Around the side of the house clumped a truly 
war-like figure. At sight of the disheveled 
collie, it halted dramatically. 

“Good morning, Mr. Glowdy,” said the Mis- 
tress. “If you’re looking for my husband—” 


Burner 


places the heat 





match to the Asbestos close up under tached to each leg which “T am,” asserted Glowdy, his voice Mie 
Kindler. You can regulate eel enables you to set the with wrath. ‘“I’d have come over last night, 
the heat to any degree. Florence straight no late as it was, but I was afraid your wild-beast 
Whén your cooking is done, aturn matter how uneven the floor. dogs might tackle me in the dark. I’ve come 
Ot els ewe wall pu Cone eneenee D line f, ‘1 d to tell you people that this collie of yours broke 

: rop us a line for our illustrate into my barn last night and killed my poor 


Fluffy. I caught him at it. I’m here to ask 
if you’ll make me go to law, or if you'll settle 
equitably by paying me Fluffy’s full cash value 
and by shooting this dog. He—” : 

The Master came out on the veranda in time 
to hear the speech. Annoyed by the man’s 
domineering tone toward the Mistress, he said: 

“Ym afraid we can’t pay you Fluffy’s full 
cash value until Uncle Sam coins something 
smaller than a cent. As for his killing your 
dog—that brindle is twice Wolf’s size. He—” 

Another newcomer came around the house 
from the driveway. The second arrival was a 
college boy, in khaki, and wearing a portentous 
frown. The frown deepened as his gaze fell 
on Wolf. ; 

“Hello, Mark!” hailed the Master. “Are 
you just up or just going to bed? If you want 
me to go fishing again today—” 


Kerosene vapor is what burns. booklet, “Get Rid of the ‘Cook 
The flame is a gas flame. It does Look’.” You will find it full of 
: ON, : 
not burn from a wick. Kerosene is interest. 


Florence Stove Company, Dept. 590, Gardner, Mass. 
Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence Water Heaters, and Florence Oil Heaters 
Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Canada 


FLORENCE 


OIL RANGE ers. 
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~ How to Make Jam and Jelly 
with One Minute’s Boiling 


An Easier Way That Never Fails—By ANN PRocTor 


Think of making pure grape jelly in the dead of 
winter, or the best strawberry jam you ever tasted 
with only one minute’s boiling! Yet in three years both 
have become actual facts in about 5,000,000 homes. 


to bring all jellies to the same high standard. Crrro 
is highly recommended by all authorities in cooking. 


Quick and Economical 


The reason is that jelly making is no longer an un- 
certain process for which one must have a special 


knack and fresh fruits. On the 
contrary, it is now an exact year- 
round cooking operation, as ac- 
curate and simple as the process 
of mathematics by which two plus 
two make four. Any woman who 
will follow simple directions can 
now easily and any time of the 
year make a jelly that is spark- 
ling, of perfect color, tender, quiy- 
ering—all that jelly should be. 

No more long hours over a hot 
stove on a summer day! No more 
spoiled batches of fruit and sugar 
because the jelly “will not jell”! 
Tears and disappointments, a 
common experience at jelly-mak- 
ing time, are now changed to 
smiles and enthusiasm! The new 
method eliminates all the worry, 
all the failures, lots of labor and 
gives perfect results. 


What is the Secret ? 


Experts in jam and jelly mak- 
ing have known there is a certain 
property or substance in some 
fruits which made the juice “jell” 
or set when boiled with sugar. 
They, therefore, made jelly with 
fruit which had not fully ripened, 
because this property seemed to 
escape in ripening. They also 


learned that some fruit juices would “jell” and others 
would not, according to the presence or absence in 








STRAWBERRY JAM 

Wash and hull 1 quart fresh strawber- 
ries, cut in halves, or crush slightly with a 
wooden masher, then measure, packing 
solidly into the cup until juice and fruit 
come to top of cup. Put into saucepan. To 
2 cups strawberry fruit and juice, add 3 
cups sugar and mix thoroughly. Bring to 
boiling point and boil vigorously one min- 
ute over hot fire, stirring constantly. Add 
% cup (%4 bottle) Cerro, mix thoroughly, 
remove from fire, skim, let stand few min- 
utes to cool slightly, then pour quickly 
into sterilized glasses. 


GRAPE JELLY 
From Bottled Grape Juice 

Into a saucepan, put 4 cups bottled grape 
juice, add 5 cups sugar, and stir until dis- 
solved. Bring to boiling point, add 1 cup 
(1 bottle) Certo, stir thoroughly, and bring 
to boiling point over a hot fire. Boil hard 
for one minute, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from fire, skim and pour into ster- 
ilized glasses. 


Above recipes are from a book written by Miss 
Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School 
of Cookery, Boston, Mass., and cooking editor 
of Woman’s Home Companion. It contains 
nearly 100 special recipes for jams, jellies and 
marmalades made by the new method, and is 
printed in six colors. Send postal with your ad- 
dress for free copy to 


Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
901 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


If you live in Canada be sure to send postal to 
Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario. 





berries which everybody likes. 
much strawberry jam with its dozens of uses. Try 


The Cerro method is so simple. Bring fruit and 
sugar to a boil, add Cerro and boil one minute. Then 


skim and pour into glasses and 
everything is done. Exact reci- 
pes are given with bottle for 
each fruit because fruits vary in 
jelly making properties. Follow 
the Cerro recipes carefully and 
your jams and jellies will always 
be good and keep indefinitely. 

The Cerro method is_also eco- 
nomical. With its one minute boil- 
ing period no fruit juice is boiled 
away. Consequently you now 
make one-half more jam or jelly 
with the same amount of fruit. 
Extra sugar is used because you 
make jam and jelly from the juice 
that used to be boiled away with 
its color and flavor. Actually you 
have the same amount of sugar in 
each glass of jelly or jam wheth- 
er made with Certo or in the old 
way. Remember how good the 
kitchen used to smell when fruit 
was being preserved? That was 
the juice, flavor and color being 
boiled away to make it “jell.” 
With Cerro, all this juice, color 
and flayor are saved—preserved 
by one minute’s boiling. 


Give Your Family Plenty 

Make a lot of jam and jelly 
this year, especially with straw- 
No home ever has too 








fruit of this indispensable product in jelly making. 
That is why Cerro, this same jelly-making property 
of fruit, now separated from fruit and bottled, was 
quickly adopted by American women for all jam and 
jelly making. Cerro contains no gelatine or preserv- 
ative. It,is a pure fruit product, concentrated and 
refined to remove all trouble in jelly making and 


CERTO is sold by all 
grocers with free Recipe 
Book, or sent postpaid 
for 35 cents. 









the strawberry jam recipe given here, if possible to 
get some berries now. If strawberries are not avail- 
able, get a bottle of grape juice and make some of the 
best grape jelly you ever tasted with Cerro. Then 
you will learn in 10 minutes what a wonderful prod- 
uct Cerro is, and how easy it will be to make a big 
and varied supply of jam and jelly. 


Get a bottle of CERTO 
now before you forget. 
Have it ready when you 
obtain some berries. 
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From a Painting : & Copyright 1924 
By Coles Phillips . i Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 





As the perfect setting of a jewel reveals its scintil- 
lating brilliance, woodwork finished with Vitralite, 
the Long-Life Enamel, enhances the charm of any 
home. In white or tints, the porcelain-like surface 
of Vitralite lasts longer than paint, on woodwork 
or furniture, inside or outside. It is guaranteed 
for three years on exterior as well as interior work. 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 


rface SNe 
Seve the A wacom Send for Color Card, Sample Panel finished with Vitralite; and Names of Local Dealers. 
so Pratt & Lampert-Inc., 79 Tonawanda St., Buffalo,N.Y. In Canada, 21 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


PRATT G LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS — 
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Trapped ) 


“T’ve come on a rather rotten-errand,” said . 
the boy, bowing embarrassedly to the Mistress | 
and then turning back to her husband. ‘‘We’ve | 
caught the Killer—the dog that’s been looting | 
the hen-roosts and all that.” ; 

“Caught him?” repeated the Master. “Good! | 
How?” 

“Dad and I rigged up a string just under the | g 
roosts,” said the boy with growing embarrass- | 
ment. “One end of it was fastened to the prop 
that held open the window. The other end | 
was connected with a flash-flare, and the big | 
camera was set up in one corner of the coop. | 
We only kept one or two of the oldest fowls in | 
there as a bait, and we left the door shut and | 
-the window open. Last. night—the fourth | 
night after we set it—the Killer gotin. When 
he jumped up for the roost he hit the string. 
We heard the racket and came out. The dog 
got away. Our hired man took a shot or two 
at him, but he missed. Dad is at work in the 
dark-room now, developing the camera plate. 
I—I came on ahead.” 

“Clever work!” applauded the Master. 
“Even for a crack photographer like your 
father. .Ti—” 

“T said I came here on a rotten errand,” went 
onthe boy. “I came to tell you that Dad and 
our man and myself all recognized the dog 
before he escaped. I wanted to give you the 
tip, so you can get rid or him before the Grange 





Bedbugs Carry 
Dangerous Diseases 


finds out and brings suit. Of course, none of 
us is going to tell. But next time he may be 
caught at his work by some one who will tell. 
The dog was Wolf.” 

He stopped abruptly, catching sight for the 
first time of Glowdy, who had been hidden from 
him by the veranda post. 

“Wolf!” cried the Mistress incredulously. 
“Why, that’s absurd! We used to keep chick- 
ens. Wolf never so much as looked at them. 
Besides—” 

“The Killer, hey?” commented Glowdy. 
“And then he kills my poor dog, too! Tm 
thinking there’ll be a tidy damage bill for you 
to settle before you’re done. And I see no 
reason for keeping my mouth shut about it, 
even if this young fellow does. The courts will 
make you shoot the dog, besides making you 
pay all damages and costs. T’m—” 


AROUND the house came still a third visitor, 
an elderly man, walking in much haste and 
carrying something at arm’s length. 

“Good morning!” he greeted the group, then: 
“Mark, I hurried after you as fast as I could. 
I suppose you’ve blurted it all out before I 
could get here. I told you it would be better 
to wait till the plate was developed. Look!” 

He held out for inspection an unmounted 
photographic print, still damp. 

The photograph depicted with gratifying 
clearness the interior of a hen coop. On the 
roost squatted several half-awakened fowls. 
In mid-air, his jaws just closing on the throat 
of a rooster, hung the big brindle mongrel, 
Fluffy, caught by the camera at the acme of 

is leap. 

On the coop floor, placid and uninterested, 
lay Wolf, his aspect mild and assuredly not 
that of a killer. In fact, the camera had 
caught him in the middle of a yawn. : 

It was a picture that told its own story far 
more vividly than all the words in the language 
could have done. For a space the five stared 
mutely at it, while Wolf eyed them inquiringly. 
The collie had a keen sense for the dramatic. 
He could feel the general amazement, and he 
thrilled with curiosity as to its cause. The 
Mistress was the first to recover the power of 

ech. 

“T’m so sorry, Mr. Glowdy!” she said softly. 
“So very, very sorry. I think I can promise 
none of us will say anything about this, and 
I am sure I can promise the plate.and the print 
will be destroyed. . . . Won’t all of you come 
in and have some breakfast?” 


But Glowdy, after gaping blankly at her ox 


a second, gave a wordless grunt and stumpe 
away. 


YPHUS fever and prob 

ably other infectious dis- 
eases are carried from one 
person to another by bedbugs. 
Keep your home free from these 
dangerous insects by the regu- 
lar use of Brack Fiac, which 
kills them quickly, safely and 
at the cost of only a few cents 
plus a few minutes of your time. 


Biack FLAG is now made in 
two forms—powder and liquid. 
Use either for bedbugs. Blow 
the powder (with a powder 
gun) over beds, mattresses, into 
cracks in beds, floors, walls, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely non-poisonous to 
human beings or animals. 
Use BLACK FLAG powder 
for killing lice on dogs, cats, 
cage birds and plants. Packed 

in glass bottles that keep 

it strong and fresh. Three 


sizes. 


foreign countries. 


BLACK FLAG, Smallwood and Eagle Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 


15c, 40c, 75c. Except 
west of Denver and 


etc., or spray the liquid into 
the same places. Repeat at fre- 
quent intervals until insects 
disappear. Brack Frac also 
kills flies, fleas, roaches and 
waterbugs, ants, moths and 
mosquitoes. 


Genuine Brack FLac may 
be had of druggists, grocers, 
department stores and hard- 
ware dealers in red-and-yellow- 
wrapped glass bottles (powder) 
and red-and-yellow tin cans 
(liquid) bearing the Brack FLac 
trade-mark. Or sent direct by 
mail on receipt of price. 
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LIQUID 


Has a pleasant aromatic 
odor, which does not cling 
where insecticide has been 
used. Will not stain or in- 
jure clothing or furs. De- 
odorizes garbage cans 

effectively. Four sizes. 


25c, 45c, 85c, 
$2.50. Except 
westof Denver \4 
and foreign 

countries. 


BLACK FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 
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Agatha Tells 


Her Secret 


An untrained girl inexperienced 
in business methods gets her first 
lesson in earning money — and 
makes good. The way she did it is 
open to you too, TO EVERY 
GIRL AND WOMAN. _ If you 
need some extra money let her tell 
you how you may get it. 


A few months ago I was the most 
unhappy girl. Father had been ill 
and was having business difficulties. 
He could not afford what I asked. 
Mother had all she could do with 
the household cares and to keep 
Tom and Betty and little Edgar 
looking neat for school. It did not 
seem as if I could endure it all any 
longer. 


My childhood, as far back as I re- 
member, seems to have been a 
series of drab, uninteresting days, 
interspersed with occasional times 
like this when it just seemed as if 
my heart would break if I did not 
get to have one pretty frock and go 
to the party with the other girls. 


After awhile I was not even in- 
vited any more and my whole 
existence was spent in helping 
with the housework and in taking 
care of the children. My yearning 
reached a climax, however. I am 
grown up now and I felt that I did 
not want all the good times that 
girls have to pass me by. I just 
got desperate, but what to do I 
did not know. 


Then an inspiration came to me— 
if only I COULD earn the money 
for a party frock myself. Almost 
at the same moment I remembered 
reading in Goop HousEKEEPING 
so many times about THE Rain- 
Bow Cus, and wondering if it 
could help me. 


I hunted up a copy of Goop 
HouseEKeEEPING and found THE 
Rarnpow Cus announcement. It 
told how any girl or woman who 
wants to earn money can do so 
through the Club, and can make a 
success of the work even if she 
has never earned a penny before 
in all her life. It said: ‘“‘No special 


training is necessary and the work 


can be done in one’s leisure time.”’ 


It did not seem possible that J 
could earn money—and as easily 
as that. But I sat down at once 
and wrote to Hreten WILLARD, 
the DirecTror oF THE RaInBow 
Crus, and told her about my prob- 
lem as she asks girls and women 
to do. I explained in the letter 
that I would work very hard to 
make a success of myself if she 
would tell me how to begin. 


After a few days the answer came, 
and from that moment my mood 
changed. What hundreds of other 
girls were doing I made up my 
mind that I could do too—I would 
not allow myself to fail. And so I 
started out to make life worth liv- 
ing. My work in THe RainBpow 
Crus has indeed done that—not 
only for myself but for the younger 
children too. The money I have 
earned has helped in many ways to 
lighten mother’s cares and has 
made me a very happy girl. 


I haven’t told you about Bob. The 
frock which I bought with the 
first money I earned in the Club, 
I wore to the next party to which I 
was invited and there I met him. 
Bob says he does not mind if I con- 
tinue this sort of work after we are 
married because it interests me so 
much. Besides, it does not tire me 
nor interfere with other work or 
play and he believes the feeling of 
independence which it gives me 
makes me so much more contented 
and happy. 


Agatha’s story is the story of a great many | 


girls and women. If you are one of them 
—if you could use more money for your 
househcld expenses, or for little trips or 
pretty clothes—or just for some little extra- 
vagance which otherwise you might not feel 


‘able to afford—then write to me today or 


jill out and mail the coupon below. I shall 
be so glad to help you to earn the money 
you need, through the Club. 


Heten WILLARD. 
Director, The Rainbow Club 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
t1g West 4oth St., New York, N. Y. 


Tam interested in your Club. Please send | 


me information about your spare-time 
money-making plan without obligation 
to me. 
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Trapped 


“Wolf,” said the Master, bending over the 
collie and petting the happily upraised head, 
“T don’t suppose any of us will ever guess at 
just what happened last night. But, what- 
ever it was, I’m the debtor of the man who 
invented flashlight photography. And so are 
you, old friend. It’s saved you from being 
shot. Not that I’d have let them shoot you.” 

The Mistress reappeared with a bowl of warm 
water and some soft cloths. “I think I can 
guess pretty closely at the whole thing,” she 
said, as she began gently to wash the dog’s 
numerous hurts. ‘But I didn’t need the pic- 
ture to prove to me that he wasn’t the Killer. 
I knew it.” 

“How did you know?” queried the boy. 
‘All the evidence—” 

“All the evidence I needed,” she said de- 
cisively, ‘‘was Wolf. Wolf is—Wolf. He 
couldn’t do a mean or underhand thing, if he 
tried to. Could you, Wolfie?” 

Wolf, at sound of his name and of the affec- 
tionate tone, wagged his tail thumpingly on 
the veranda floor, and his expressive face took 
on a look of utterly foolish vanity. He knew 
he was being praised for something. He had 
not the remotest idea what he had done to 
merit praise in that night of mischief and 
slaughter. But is was enough that the Mis- 
tress was mightily well pleased with him. 
Nothing else mattered, 


The next “Welf” story will appear in 
June, under the title, “Kidnapped” 


Scan Your Spice Cans 
(Continued from page 81) 


Spread slices of bread with the mixture, and 
put together. These sandwiches are also good 
toasted. 

Cinnamon and Peach Sandwiches. To one 
cupful peach pulp, add one-half teaspoonful of 
cinnamon. Spread between buttered slices 
of bread. 

Tomato, Paprika, and Onion Salt Sand- 
wiches. Place slices of tomato on slices of 
buttered bread and sprinkle with paprika, salt, 
and onion salt. Top with more buttered bread. 

To make canapés, using spices only, cut out 
dainty pieces of bread and toast them, or use 
toasted crackers. Prepare the spice wanted, 
with butter as previously described, using 
about one-fourth teaspoonful of each spice 
used to one-fourth pound of butter and spread 
thickly on toast or crackers. Garnishings of 
pimiento, onion, olives, pickles, or egg may top 
these. 

Curry and Meat Canapé. Cream one-fourth 
cupful of butter and add one-fourth teaspoonful 
of curry powder. Butter dainty pieces of 
toast, or toasted crackers, and spread with a 
mixture of one cupful of ground cooked meat 
and one-fourth to one-half teaspoonful of curry 
powder. Garnish as desired. 

Sage and Marjoram Canapé. Cream one- 
fourth cupful of butter and work into it one- 
fourth teaspoonful each of sage and marjoram; 
spread on pieces of toast. 

Sardine, Paprika and Pepper Canapé. Bone 
and mash to a paste one can of sardines, and 
blend into it one teaspoonful of paprika and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Spread on 
buttered toast or toasted crackers. _ cs 

Caviar, Onion, and Paprika Canapé. To one 
small jar of caviar, add one teaspoonful minced 
onion and one-half teaspoonful of paprika. 
When thoroughly blended, spread on rounds of 
toast. 

Alligator Pear and Grapefruit Salad. Cut 
up equal quantities of alligator pear and grape- 
fruit, and dress with French dressing which is 
well-seasoned with paprika. 

Cabbage, Celery Seed, and Vinegar Salad. 
To one quart of chopped cabbage, add two | 
teaspoonfuls of celery seed. Dress with one- 
half cupful of vinegar. Let stand a while, 
occasionally stirring to mix thoroughly the 
cabbage and the vinegar. 


Select the style you prefer 
but be sure it is a Victrola 


That Victrola Instruments and Victor Records are the world’s finest 

pa of their kind is universally admitted. Such things don’t just 
appen—they are achieved. In our case contributing factors are more 
than twenty-five years of effort concentrated on a single purpose, en- 
thusiastic cooperation of the greatest artists and unequalled facilities 
for complete manufacture in the largest plant ever devoted to the pro- 
duction of one musical product. Victrola Instruments are better— 
Victor Records are better—used together they are beyond comparison. 


Are there points of artistry, of voice, 
of intonation, or interpretation, which 
distinguish Martinelli from other tenors? 
Assuredly, but that of itself is less remark- 
able than that these subtle differences 
should be contained in a record. That 
they are contained in Victor Records is 
evidenced by these: 





’ Double-faced 
Pecee Gi Bhs Dis splcgesd Pall! be189 $2.00 ; 
MARTINELLI Zack rs en tavolo ingombrato be194 2.00 Vibtcola’ No.$0 (Perel 
Wodebincteeete rt ae i 733 1.50 Maho oy or oak 
Victor Artist ‘osca ucevan le stelle : 


“A corner of nature seen through a 
personality” was Zola’s definition of art 
and so it is that there is fresh interest in 
observing the changes which the person- 
ality of a singer may make in the inter- 
pretation of any piece of music. The 
qualities which draw people to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House to hear Bori sing 
will draw you to these Victor Records: 

Double-faced 





Romeo and Juliet—Juliet’s Waltz Song 
Snow Maiden—I Know the Song of the Lark ' 542° $1.50 
Danza—Tarantella Napolitana zi Victrola No. 240 
. Villanella (Sibella) $546 1.50 “$125 
: BORI Bohéme—Mi chiamano Mimi Mahogany, oak or walnut 


Pagliacci—Ballatella—Che volo d’augelli 6048 2.00 





Victor Artist 


Listen to the ringing quality of Ruffo’s 
voice on a Victor Record andyyou_ will 
smile with us over the dictum of his first 
teachers, who after two years/of instruc- 
tion declared his vocal equipment inade- 
quate for operatic work! How thoroughly 
the famous baritone has negatived their 
conclusions, his world successes and these 
few selections from his complete Victor ae 
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Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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has achieved the impossible, 
with a story of true love, a 
humorous novel, and a tanta- 
lizing mystery serial all rolled 
into one. Meet the lovely 
twins, Dot and Ethel, and if 
you would be sure of a good 
time, follow their travels this 
summer on the Princess of 
Africa, sixty-five days on the 
Mediterranean, with London 
and Paris thrown in. ‘That 
is what the folder said that 
caused all the trouble. You 
will find a second vacation in 
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Fven a simple supper 
becomes a triumph~ 


GWhen the ham is Armours Star 


You don’t have to prepare elaborate 
dishes to gratify the average man. To 
him the simplest fare is sumptuous, pro- 
vided the meat is tender, fine-grained 
and savory. Tempt him tonight with this 
“easy to prepare” Ham Steak Dinner. 
But make certain that the ham is truly 
Armout’s Star—so tender, juicy, and 
deliciously flavored that everywhere 


it’s called “The Ham What Am”! 





A June Menu 
That Calls to 
Eager Appetites 


Broiled Star Ham Steak 
Potatoes au Gratin 
Buttered Early June Peas 


Jellied Pineapple and 
Cucumber Salad 
Mayonnaise Dressing 


Baking Powder Biscuits 
Cloverbloom Butter 
Fresh Cherry Pie 
Iced Tea 


Because you can serve Star 
Ham in sixty different ways you 
will find it an advantage to buy 
a whole ham. 

In this way it costs you less per 
pound. Anditsaves you work, for 
you can bake or broil the entire 


Armours STAR 


ham, and with little further prepa- 
ration, use the portions left after i 
serving for many delightful dishes. < 





Write to the Dept. of Food i 2 
Economics, Armour and Com- < 
pany, Chicago, for helpful book- Se” > é y j 
let, “60 Ways to Serve a Ham. Se ee 
~  —S >. SS’ 
7 - 





“The HAM WHAT AM” 
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(Choosing the Next President 


HE next President of the United 
For a States will be one of the two men 
Third Party chosen as candidates by the 
Republicans and Democrats at their conventions in June. 
There is, at this writing, much talk of a third party—a 
party of protest—to be organized by members of the 
above-named parties who think salvation no longer 
rests in either of them. If such a party does put up a 
ticket, the result will still be as stated. The third party 
candidate will not be elected. ‘The reason is not far to 
seek. There is no possible candidate for a third party 
ticket with both the cause and the leadership that would 
be required to defeat the candidate of the one undivided 
party. Theodore Roosevelt tried itin 1912. Here was 
a dynamic personality opposed to a President who had 
not made good and a schoolmaster governor. More- 
over he had a ‘‘cause’’; his nomination was accomplished 
to the singing of hymns, and he was supposed to be 
leading the hosts of righteousness. And yet the most 
he could do was to make sure the election of the second 
Democratic President since the Civil War. In other 
words, the Progressive Party, being largely the result 
of a disagreement among Republicans, drew most of 
its votes from Republicans, leaving Wilson to enjoy a 
decisive opportunity and to receive a far larger number 
of votes than either of his opponents, though their 
combined votes exceeded his by more than a million. 


No Chance 


O IT will be again; the party that is split will lose, 

unless the regular candidate is exceedingly popular. 
There is no cause or question now before the American 
people to win enough Democratic votes for a party 
split from the Republicans, or vice-versa, to endanger 
that party. The united party will win; it may not get 
a majority of the popular vote, but it will get a majority 
over either of the others. But, you will say, the dis- 
closures made in Washington this winter prove that 
both the present parties are corrupt. Not at all: only 
that individuals in both parties are corrupt. And is it 
to be supposed that no one who is corrupt—if there be 
many such—will join the third party? Since when was 
the hunting among the lambs not good for the wolves 


in sheep’s clothing? 

Clean T IS our conviction that what we need 
Up the is not a new house, but a thorough 
Old Ones cleaning of the old ones—both of 
them. Besides, the old house will still be there even 


if we do leave it, and a house with only the rats running 
freely through it is worse than one lived in by folk 
who will keep such creatures in hiding. The machinery 
of our present parties is in perfectly good working order; 
what we need is a better type of operator for a few of 
the pieces. There have been some conspicuous failures: 
they are the ones we have read about until we are sick 
of what we are wont to characterize “the whole mess.” 
What we don’t hear about is the devotion to duty of the 
ninety and nine. Divorcees get into the papers; happy 
wives are unnoticed. Embezzlers are treated to columns 
of space; honest bankers are never mentioned as such. 
“If a dog bites a man,” said an editor to a cub reporter, 
“pay no attention to it. That is to be expected. But 


if a man bites a dog—-send in all you can get.” The 
4 


dog has just been bitten—and we’ve had about all of 
the story that we can stand. 


The Women UT how is this cleaning up to be 
Are Up accomplished? Well, who are 
And At It the house-cleaners? “All women 


who desire that righteousness shall prevail, that law be 
respected, and that citizenship be taken seriously in 
these trying days, are urged to come and perfect a pro- 
gram which will go out to the women of the country, 
appealing to their loyalty and patriotism and pledging 
their cooperation and faithful effort to secure universal 
observance of law throughout the nation.” This is part 
of a call sent out by a committee representing organiza- 
tions of women with a membership of ten millions; 
Washington was the meeting place, and the women 
went by hundreds from all over the nation. The President 
spoke to them, bidding them God-speed. So did Attorney- 
General Stone and Secretaries Hughes and Wilbur, the 
latter declaring that “a man who teaches that it is right 
to disobey law teaches that it is right to destroy the 
government that made the law.” “All citizens respect 
the laws they like,” said Secretary Hughes. “The test of 
devotion to our institutions is respect for the law itself.” 
That is the respect these women wish to propagate. The 
program they adopted calls for the exercise of the right to 
vote by every woman and urges that candidates whose 
honesty and uprightness are unquestioned be the ones — 
voted for. The man, if he is the right man, is more im- 
portant than the party, but it should not be necessary to 
make the choice; it should be possible to get good men in 
both parties—in all parties. And by good men we mean 
men who will invariably put service first, themselves last. 
“Women of America, turn your emotion into action! 
Send ringing down the halls of all political conventions 
the message that the coming compaign is to center around 
the great moral issues on which the women’s organizations 
of the nations are united. Demand that the men clear the 
road for clean politics.”” This message was sent out by 
Mrs. William Tilton of the Congress of Mothers. Poli- 


ticians, take notice. 


The ARLY in June the Republican 
G. F. W. C. national convention will meet 
Biennial in Cleveland. The Democratic 


convention will follow in New York. Earlier than either 
of them will come the great convention at Los Angeles 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. They, 
also, are to choose a president, a successor to their 
present wise, far-sighted, and courageous leader, Mrs. 
Alice Ames Winter. The General Federation, unfor- 
tunately, does not think much of politics. That gives. 
politicians a chance to reciprocate. An about-face by 
the party of the first part would compel similar action 
by the other. With such an opportunity can this largest 
of our women’s organizations fail to send “ringing down 
the halls of all political conventions” a demand that 
only men of uprightness—of righteousness even—be 
considered for public office? The day that that is done 
will be for this nation like unto that day when it was 
said to the man “which was the chief among the publi- 
cans,” “This day is salvation come to this house.” _ 
WiLitaAM FREDERICK BiGELOw, EpIToR 


DECORATION BY ARTHUR E, BECHER 


he Rulers + by Margaret Widdemer 


Yellow heads and dark heads all a-row together 
(These that were our little ones, how tall they have grown!) 
Hands that reach to take the world this careless June-time weather, 
A little green-and-golden ball to toss for their own! 


Swiftly Spring has gone its way; now is Summer nearing, 
(These that were our children, they shall rule when we have passed) 
These march out to take the field, careless and unfearing, 
Knowing only triumph shall come swiftly at the last! 


Listen what they cry to us: “All old wrongs are over; 

Now the world is ours to rule, ah, different all shall be! 
All the evil dragons dead; every prince a rover 

Setting truth and joy abroad, and each a Princess free!’ 


(Some shall have a dream to give and some shall have a flower, 
Some. have only hungry hands that take and give to none: 

Some shall mark the world for aye, some for but an hour, 
Some shall tire and turn to sleep before the morn is done:) 


Do they follow will-o’-wisps that flicker with false gleaming, 
Or a star of righteousness? (Did we point the way?) 
Shall they lift a foul torch or one with clear light streaming? 
(Yet we guide them nevermore as we did yesterday!) 


Whether high or low the road, whether hill or hollow, 
Ours no more to show the path, ours no more to guide; 
Lances out and sword swung high, down the world they follow 
Where youth's trumpets call to them; afar from us they ride! 


Quiet face and laughing face fronting us together, 
(These that were our children, ah, they seek far sails unfurled!) 
Hands that reach for sword and rein this careless summer weather— 
They that were our little ones, they go to rule the world! 
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[t is our belief that 
j Tiss a A, R. Wylie 
is one of the best short 
story writers of our 
time. Further, tt 1s our 
conviction that this 1s 
one of the best short 
has 
written. We 

nate it for any prize 


stories she ever 
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Little Kraulein and 


the Bie World 


HE street was all gray. It was 

difficult to believe that there were 

sO many tones of gray in the world. 

The low sky and the slanting rain, 
the tall, dejected houses, the shining pave- 
ments, the shop-windows, and the solitary 
policeman were all different and yet one- 
colored, so that they merged into one 
another and made a kind of melancholy 
harmony. 

Even the serpent was gray. 

Or, rather, it was a dragon, because it 
had legs—any number of them—and 
Fraulein Gertrude auf und zu und von 
Arnstein-Prutwitz—this was her full name 
as found in Gotha’s Almanach, but for- 
tunately most people called her Triid- 
chen—who had been brought up on the 
best fairy-stories, knew that all dragons had 
legs ot sume sort. But undoubtedly from 


a distance it looked more like a serpent, 
long and sinuous and‘without any of that 
bluff and comic violence which makes 
dragons almost lovable. 

At any rate it was a punctual creature. 
Every morning at nine o’clock, when 
Triidchen turned into the Kaiserstrasse— 
a street name that ought to have been 
painted out long since, but every one was 
too tired and worried to bother about a de- 
tail like that—there it was, and at five 
minutes past nine it swallowed Fraulein auf 
und zu—and-all-the-rest-of-it, whole. 

She was, as it were, almost its first mor- 
sel. But today things had gone wrong. 
They had been going wrong for a long time 
—ever since she could remember. It was 
like a tremendous toboggan-run. You 
started off slowly, everybody shouting and 
excited. Then you began to go fast—too 


fast—and then you lost control, and then 
suddenly everything seemed to go to pieces 
and fly off in a hundred different directions, 
and you knew it was the end. 

This wasn’t Triidchen’s description. It 
was her dream. ‘The night before, it had 
kept on coming back. Her blanket, which 
was a temperamental thing full of moods 
and holes, was thinner than usual, and the 
cold had gnawed a hollow place in her 
middle just like that left by a sudden 
swoop down in an elevator. So that prob- 
ably the dream was natural enough. But 
it was a very tiring dream, and when the 
gray winter’s morning had crept through 
the gray curtains, Triidchen hadn’t wanted 
to get up, and when she did get up she had 
found a large hole in one of her long, black 
woolen stockings and had begun to cry. 
Not loudly—hardly to notice, as you might 
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say. The Arnstein-Prutwitzs were a very 


old family composed exclusively of heroes, 
and Triidchen’s father had worn an Iron 
Cross when they brought him home for the 
last time, and Triidchen had learned quite 
early in life not to cry. But this time her 
mother had found her sitting on the edge of 
her tumbled bed, the tears trickling noise- 
lessly down a small, white face, and the 
woolen stocking half off, half. on, with the 
hole showing horribly. 

Her mother had sat down beside her and 
held her tight. She had a letter in one 
hand—crunched up as though with a bitter 
indignation—and she, too, was trembling 
from head to foot. 

“They don’t want us, Trudi. Nobody 
wants us. It’s all my fault, darling. I’ve 
no tact, you see. God knows what will 
become of us!’ 


Wylie 


And then she had caught sight of the 
hole and had quietly fainted. 

To any one else, perhaps, it might have 
seemed rather absurd—fainting because of 
a hole in a woolen stocking. But to 
Triidchen it was the only reasonable thing 
to do. She made no fuss about it. She 
just crouched down by her mother’s side, 
stroking the pretty, faded face with its 
frozen look of despair, and saying ‘‘Lieb 
Miitterchen” over and over again as though 
it had been the refrain of a sad little lullaby. 
And indeed she did not want her mother to 
wake up. For when she did wake up, she 
would have to think about the hole, and the 
hole was quite hopeless—beyond repair. 
It was much nicer to go on sleeping. 

But it so happened that Frau Hilde- 
brandt, who ran the little haberdashery 
shop behind which they had their one 





Frau Hildebrandt looked up the street and 
down, and then she saw Tritidchen against 
the wall. 
chen knew that her wish had been given 
her and that her littie mother was dead 


She was crying. And so Triid- 


room, came in and said, “Ach, du liebe 
Gott!” and picked up Frau von Arnstein in 
her strong arms and laid her on the bed and 
dashed water into her face. 

“You make a cup of strong coffee, Frau- 
lein,” she commanded in her large wnter- 
offizier’s voice. ‘Quick!’ 

But Triidchen couldn’t. She could only 
stare hard into the empty cupboard. There 
wasn’t any coffee. There wasn’t anything 
(which was odd, when you realized that the 
Arnstein-Prutwitzs were such important 
people and that Frau von Arnstein-Prut- 
witz, as an officer’s widow, had a pension of 
so many millions that Triidchen, who was 
quite good at arithmetic, couldn’t count 
them). And then suddenly she felt fright- 
ened, as she often did. She felt she couldn’t 
bear to see her mother’s white face or tell 
Frau Hildebrandt about the coffee. She 
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took her mother’s purse where it lay on the 
table, and her basket, and set out, walking 
very sedately, because of being so terribly 
afraid. But of course it was long past 
nine when she turned the corner of the 
Kaiserstrasse, and the dragon’s head had 
disappeared into the baker’s shop, and in- 
stead of being swallowed up, she became 
the last minute vertebra in the creature’s 
tail. 

It took no particular notice of her. The 
policeman who was there to keep an eye on 
its behavior and see that it didn’t get out of 
hand and take up too much of the pave- 
ment considered her dully. The two stout 
women immediately in front turned to 
look at her, and the raindrops from their 
umbrellas, which she had been anxiously 
avoiding, trickled down her neck. 

‘Ach, the little Prutwitz!” they said. 

But they didn’t smile. Nobody ever 
smiled at her, except by accident. You 
couldn’t say that they looked angry either, 
but there was something at the back of 
their eyes which made you understand that 
if you touched them they would shrink 
away in spite of themselves. It was very 
puzzling, and though it had always been 
like that, Triidchen never really got accus- 
tomed to it. She knew, of course, that she 
was a plain, disagreeable child. But then 
people looked at her mother, who was good 
and beautiful beyond question, in just the 
same way. And whereas Triidchen was 
terribly ashamed and only wished people 
wouldn’t look at her at all, her mother 
carried herself like a queen who had to live 
among inferior people. So that in all the 
little town they had only one friend—large 
Frau Hildebrandt who quarreled with 
every one. 


HE dragon moved terribly slowly. First 

it stood on one leg and then on another. 
It was very cold, and the rain sogged 
through the paper soles of its innumerable 
shoes. First Triidchen’s feet hurt, and 
then they didn’t hurt at all. The dragon 
gave a wriggle, and its last minute verte- 
bra was shaken loose. Triidchen was left 
behind, her eyes wide with distress and 
astonishment. The policeman waved a 
gloved paw at her. 

“Now then—move on there!” 

It seemed to her that the dragon turned 
completely round to gaze at her, and her 
button nose grew redder with shame. 

“Oh, please—I can’t—” 

“What’s that—? Can’t—>?” 

“Ach, bitte, Herr Polizei, I’ve lost my 
feet—’ 

For a minute it seemed as though every 
one were going to be nice. The policeman 
bent down, his hands on his thick thighs, 
and stared about solemnly as though he 
were really looking for something, and one 
of the stout women put down her basket 
and rubbed the spindly little legs in the 
darned black stockings until they became 
veritable pin-cushions, so full of pins that 
Triidchen couldn’t stand still, but per- 
formed a jerky dance like an alarmed mari- 
onette. But it was so wonderful to have 
people kind to her that she didn’t mind. 

Then suddenly it was over. They said, 
“Na, so ist recht!’ and stood back from her 
and stared in just the same old way. It 
was as though they had remembered some- 
thing they had forgotten and were thinking 
“Serve you right! Serve you right!” 

They were queer themselves. Even 
the policeman, who seemed so large and 


solid, made you feel that if any one touched 
him too roughly he might disappear alto- 
gether. And he knew. You could see the 
fear of it in his round, blue eyes, and 
the bristling, fair mustache was somehow 
very sad. The people were so big, and 
yet they weren’t quite real. They were 
like shadows. The street was a shadow. 
Triidchen could remember—or rather it 
was less a memory than a picture in a 
whole jumble of pictures—a place full of 
bustling confident people, tall men in gay 
uniforms, and grand-dukes and princes in 
carriages, and bands playing music that 
made your heart swell, and flags flying in 
the sunlight, and red-cheeked boys and 
girls and shops that still bulged with toys 
and cakes and real cream. Something had 
happened. It was as though winter had 
come forever. 


"THE clock of the Lutheran Church at the 
end of the street boomed twelve. By 
this time there was nothing left of the 
dragon but Triidchen, and the woman who 
had rubbed her legs and said “‘Tsh! Tsh?”’ 
at the hole in the black stocking. They 
stood together in the baker’s shop, which 
had a flustered, devastated look as though 
it had been swept bare by a whirlwind, and 
the baker’s wife whispered mysteriously: 

“See what I have kept for you, Frau 
Gephardt!’ She produced a stick of bread 
and three shiny brown Bretzeln from under 
the counter. ‘I thought to myself, ‘Va, 
this time the Gephardt little ones shall 
have a treat. It’s not much they get, poor 
things.’ ” 

“God knows that’s true, Frau Backerin!”’ 

Triidchen stood on tiptoe. She was 
nearly ten, but for some reason or other 
she hadn’t grown much, and it was hard 
work getting the baker’s wife even to see 
her. ; 

“Tf you please, four little breads—” 

Ai d she held out her million-mark note 
pleadingly. 

The baker’s wife stood with her arms 
akimbo. She had a round, tight-skinned 
face that must once have been pink and 
jolly and wasn’t any more. She was fat 
and pale, and you felt that if any one put 


- a pin in her she would blow up and sink to 


nothing like a balloon. She had a round, 
hard forehead and cold blue eyes that 
stared down at Triidchen with such a lack 
of expression that it was like hatred. 

“There isn’t a crumb left,” she said. 
“Not a crumb. Tell your Frau Mutter 
that if the King of England wanted four 
little breads he couldn’t have them. So 
there!” 

She laughed, and her laugh terrified 
Triidchen, because a minute before the 
baker’s wife had been kind and smiling. 
So that it was she, Triidchen, who made 
peop e feel wicked. But she couldn’t 
move. She stood there, peering over the 
edge of the counter with wide open eyes and 
mouth, and from the other side she must 
have looked like a hungry, rather stupid 
little minnow. Obviously it was of no use 
to repeat, “Please—four little breads!” and 
equally obvious she couldn’t go home 
without them. Whatever else had failed 
in the gray frightening world the “‘ittle 
breads” had always stood firm. When 
meat soared out of sight or butter melted 
like a dream, there were still the four daily 
“little breads”—two for dinner and one 
for supper and one (stale) for breakfast. 
And if you dipped them in your Eysatz- 


- or later. 


Kaffee, they went further and made you 
feel almost full. 

And now they had gone like everything 
else. 

The baker’s wife said nothing. Her lips, 
thin and anemic, were pressed tight to- 
gether. She wouldn’t explain. She 
wouldn’t hold out any hope. She wasn’t 
sorry. She was glad. Inside herself she 
was saying, ‘Serve you right! Serve you 
right!” and her eyes were colorless and 
cold like the eyes of a dead fish. 

Triidchen turned slowly away. Her 
legs didn’t seem to belong to her. They 
waggled this way and that under her 
dwarfed and wizened little body. They 
were much too long and thin—all out of 
proportion, so that they made Fraulein auf. 
und zu, with her short plaid skirt and tam 
0’ shanter, look like one of those comic 
penwipers that you can make out of 
matches, a scrap of old duster, and a ball 
of wool. Only somehow she wasn’t funny. 
Even the children in the Gymnasium where 
she went when she was strong enough, and 
who hated her, didn’t laugh. 

The woman with the basket stood in 
the doorway and looked back at her. She 
was frowning as though she were trying to 
make up her mind. Her mouth trembled. 
She might be going to smile or cry. Her 
face was full of kindness. Then suddenly 
she remembered—as every one did sooner 
She snapped the lid of her bas- 
ket, and tossed up her head, and stumped 
out angrily. 

But Triidchen knew that if she had been 
any other little girl, something wonderful — 
would have happened. r 
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ON E day Triidchen’s schoolmistress had 
told her class the story of Robinson 
Crusoe, and Triidchen had said in her prim, 
grave way, 

“T wish I could be wrecked on a desert 
island.” 

Every one had burst out into mocking 
laughter. And Triidchen had set her teeth 
and sat very upright, swallowing her 
shame. 

But in her heart she knew what she 
meant. She knew it was the truth. There 
was nothing terrible ‘n being alone with 
bees and flowers and even wild beasts. 
But it was terrible to be alone in a world 
crowded with people. They might jostle 
you and almost knock you over, and yet 
they never really touched you. Wherever 
you went there was a barrier between you ~ 
and them, and nobody ever crossed it 
even to scold, much less take you in their 
arms and pet you. On the other side they 
quarreled, were happy or unhappy, but 
at any rate they belonged to one another. 
You were different-—it was very difficult to 
understand in what way, because you 
seemed to yourself just like everybody else— 
and so people hated you. When you came 
into a shop they stopped complaining 
about the price of things and looked proud 
and aloof. The children in the Gymnasium 
walked away from you and played in an- 
other corner. The teachers changed their 
voices when they read out that you were 
top of the class. They couldn’t hide how 
hard it was for them. 

Sometimes it was worse than that. 
Sometimes in a winter’s dusk, coming 
down on a deserted street, Triidchen could 
feel how all the bitter, terrible things people 
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OR that moment they were not man and child, but two equals, considering the whole grief and 


pitilessness of existence. He spoke in German—hardly knowing that he did so, “Poor little girl!’ 





28 
hid in their hearts slipped out of their 
hiding-places and closed in on her. She 
could almost see them and their lightless, 
hating eyes, almost feel their hands clutch- 
ing at her, tweaking at her pig-tail with 
cruel fingers, hear their malicious whisper- 
ings. And she walked very slowly, very 
upright, as though she had swallowed a 
poker, because she was so frightened. She 
knew that if she began to run, she would 
never stop. 

It was like that today. The winter’s sky 
hung so low and was so gray that the street 
was already in twilight. The fine rain had 
become a deluge which had swept every- 
body indoors. The big drops danced on the 
pavements like demons. It was of no use 
to hug the wall. They jumped into your 
shoes. They dragged your clothes about 
you in a dank, heavy weight so that you 
could hardly walk. They got into your 
glasses so that you were half blinded. From 
the pointed roofs that looked witch-like 
and wicked against the gray-yellow back- 
ground, they came racing down together 
in cascades, shouting and burbling. 

A great desolation was in Triidchen’s 
heart. She hadn’t had any breakfast, and 
there wouldn’t be any lunch or supper— 
unless Frau Hildebrandt took pity on 
them. She was wet through 


Her composure and prim uprightness in- 
censed them. It looked like superiority— 
as though she despised them—as though 
they couldn’t hurt her whatever they did. 
She was always like that—‘‘Triidchen- 
head-in-the-air” they called her—so stiff 
and proper and aloof. If they had seen 
into her wildly beating heart with its an- 
guish of fear and loneliness, the worst of 
them would have slunk away. The best 
might have said: 

“Never mind. Come on and play with 
US 3 
But if you come of a race of heroes, you 
keep your wretched heart to yourself. 

They hadn’t touched her yet. But the 
circle grew narrower. They began to 
sharpen their stubby little forefingers at 
her. 

“Aitch! Aitch! Aitch! Die Englanderin! 
—What has the little pig of an English girl 
got in her basket?” 

“Plenty to eat—plenty to eat—” 

“All the English pigs have plenty to 
eat—” 

“So that good Germans starve—” 

“Aitch!  Aitch!”’ 

Somebody twitched the basket out of her 
hand. But its emptiness did not appease 
them. The first act of violence had set 








and cold, and there wouldn’t 
beany fire. She thought of 
her mother’s poor white face 
when she heard that there 
was no bread. Perhaps she 
would faint again. It must 
be very nice to faint and 
forget things. 

A troop of school-children 
came swarming round the 
corner. They wore short 
mackintosh capes over the 
square satchels strapped on 
their backs, so that they 
looked hunch-backed and 
uncanny in the gloomy light, 
like unfriendly elves. Their 
faces were white and pinched, 
without laughter, as though 
the cold biting rain were the 
last endurable exasperation. 
They plodded on in silence, 
until suddenly a boy in the 
yellow cap of the Tertium 
caught sight of .Triidchen . 
and raised a cry. 

“Sieh da—die Prutwitz— 
die Prutwitz—!” 

She had hoped for the 
best. If only this time they 
wouldn’t see her! Quite 
often in the summer, when 
the sun was shining, they 
would leave her alone, but 
when they were hungry and 
cold, a kind of rage got into 
them, and they became like 








He is so wise, who lives with growing things; 
Who lends his soul a garden’s colored wings. 


The 


By Faith Baldwin 


Gardener 


He who may garden is, among men, wise. 

The dews of Peace have washed his seeing eyes, 
He has clear vision from which doubt has fled; 

He calls the rain his friend; when, wintering, 

His garden sleeps, he has belief in Spring, 
Such faith is nurtured in a garden bed. 


He who is tutored in a garden’s ways 
Is reverent and humble; all his days 
He breathes the warm, old scents of sun and sod; 
He has worked with his hands; something he knows 
Of high creation; and he softly goes 
On fearless feet, set in the paths of God. 


With him the garden shares dear memories; 
He dreams of lovers, in their young hands keys 
To Life’s strange doors. 
The shouts of children playing with their kind, 
The happy flowers, pupils of the wind, 
Fraternally at one with sun and bird. 





a pack of hounds. With a 





sinking heart she saw them 
turn about—hesitate, and then come drift- 
ing back. 

“Ah—ha—die Prutwitz—!”’ 

The terrible snigger that was always the 
beginning of their worst anger curled up 
their lips, but left their eyes cold and piti- 
less. They didn’t look at her as though she 
were another child like themselves, but as 
though she were a strange wild beast, with 
curiosity and hatred. She made no at- 
tempt to escape. She stood with her back 
to the wall, a quaint, bedraggled figure. 


them free. They pinched her—pulled her 
hair—twisted her arms with little, mean, 
quick movements. And she made no re- 
sistance, but stood there patiently, keeping 
her eyes fixed hard on a point just above 
their heads. The pain was hard to bear. 
It was sharp and spiteful—the kind that 
makes you go wild with rage and hit out 
blindly. But what hurt was being alone 
and the terrible bigness of the world. 

She wanted her mother. She wanted to 
run to her mother and hide against her. 


And smiling he has heard 
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Her mother, who was so pale and helpless, 
became an overshadowing, sweet figure of 
refuge. Only she mustn’t run—and she 
mustn’t cry. She pressed her mouth 
cight, and her eyes stared out round and 
blank through the rain-splashed glasses. 
“Who killed my brother?” ; 
“And my father—” 
“__My three brothers—” 
“Who killed her father?” 
“Aitch! Aitch—!” 
“‘—P’raps her mother did. They say—” 
Suddenly the thing she had been most 
afraid of happened. She couldn’t bear 
anything any more. She was like a little 
mad thing with a wild, white face and fly- 
ing arms and legs, hitting out frenziedly, - 
tearing, biting—not caring. At first it was 
all an inextricable confusion. Everybody 
tumbled over every one and screamed and 
tried to get out of the way, for now they 
were frightened of her. The next minute, 
almost, she was through. They didn’t 
even try to pursue her. Perhaps in a sort 
of way they had got what they wanted. 
For now she was running and crying. At 
least, there were no tears, but the sobs 
tore their way. out from the very bottom 
of her through her open, gasping mouth. 
And she ran and ran, quite blindly, up one 
_ street and down another, with 
. the rain lashing her and the 
wind blowing her along like a 
wisp of straw. 

But however desperate you 
are, you can’t run to the end 
of the world. - There isn’t 
any end. It’sround. And 
so sooner or later you have to 
come back to your own door. 

Triidchen stood outside. 
People passing would hardly 
have seen her, she was pressed ~ 
so closely against the drip- 
pingwall. She could just see 
through the glass top of Frau — 
Hildebrandt’s shop window, 
and the jumble of goods on 
the counter had an eerie look 
in the twilight. But then 
Triidchen couldn’t see very 
well. Her glasses were 
broken. That meant that 
she could never go in. Be- 
cause her mother had said: 

“You mustn’t break your 
glasses, Trudi darling—not 
whatever you do. You see, 
I couldn’t buy another pair.” 

And now they were broken. 
And there was.a iong, ter- 

_ rible tear in the sleeve of her 









reefer coat. Poor little 
mother!  Triidchen wished 
—she wished—she didn’t 


dare to think what she 
wished. Je 
A light sprang up. It 
‘ leaped through the door be- 
tween the shop and their one 
room and was gone again. The door had 
opened and closed. Triidchen could see 
Frau Hildebrandt’s bulky form looming 
down upon her. It was like fate. Nothing 
could stop her. Nothing. Ominous and 
heavy she came—and yet not unkind either. 
Just inevitable. , 
Triidchen said aloud, 
“Oh, please—please, don’t!” though she 
knew it was no good. 
The shop-door opened with a tinkle of 
the bell. Frau (Continued on page 216) 
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Don’t Tell Him Everything 


“Silence Is 


Never More Golden Than When a Wise 


Woman Makes Good Use of It in Matrimony,’ says 
that Specialist in Smooth-running “Domestic Machinery 


RE there any secrets a wife may—or 

should—keep from her husband? 

Oh my, yes! If there is a woman 

in the world who approaches being 

a perfect wife, it is she who has discovered 

what to tell and what not to tell a 
husband. 

“low perfectly terrible!” the bride ex- 
claimed. 

She was having tea with me, and just for 
fun I expounded this theory to her. 

“T don’t agree with you at all,” she de- 
clared. ‘Henry and I are never going to 
keep anything from each other. We be- 
lieve that perfect frankness is absolutely 
essential in marriage. I wouldn’t think of 
having secrets from Henry.” ~ 

“How long have you been married?” I 
‘couldn’t help asking, although I knew. 

_ “Two months,” she beamed. 

“Oh well, then,’ I came back. “You 
haven’t any secrets worth keeping from 
Henry. But wait. You will have. And 
let’s hope you recognize them when they 
come and know how to keep them.” 


Clara Savage Littledale 


For silence is never more golden than 
when a wise woman makes good use of it in 
matrimony. 

It may sound shocking even to those 
who are brides of longer than two months’ 
standing, but the fact is that it is to every 
woman’s advantage to have a few secrets 
up her sleeve. It is paradoxically true that 
while frankness and perfect confidence be- 
tween a husband and wife are absolutely 
essential to happiness in marriage, it is 
equally true that the most successful wife 
does not tell everything she knows to her 
husband—or to any one else.” 

There are certain definite things which it 
is positively dangerous for Eve to confide 
to Adam. Her particular Adam may be 
the kindest, the most understanding and 
devoted husband in the world. But even 
so, she should not demand too much of 
him. She should not tell him things it 
were much better for her to keep to herself. 
Ever since the original Eve became gar- 
rulous about that apple she tasted in the 
Garden of Eden, other Eves have been fol- 


lowing her example and confiding to Adam 
things they should not tell him. No one 
knows exactly what would have happened 
if the first Eve had swallowed her bite of 
apple and said nothing. But there is much 
room for conjecture. Since she had tasted 
the forbidden fruit, she would have been 
wiser than Adam. She would have known 
the difference between good and evil. 
She would have been more sophisticated 
than Adam. But if she had kept still about 
it, ten to one Adam would never have 
known. He would have gone on thinking 
she was the same old rib she was in the be- 
ginning, and probably they would have 
lived on together very happily in their 
Garden of Eden. 

But ever since the first Eve took that 
bite of apple and ran to tell Adam all about 
it, many of her grandchildren have in- 
herited her tendency to confide in a hus- 
band. In some respects it is a dangerous 
habit. The fact was borne in upon me, 
one day, after a talk with Anne. 

“Don’t you (Continued on page 227) 


The 
Coarolingam 


By RAFAEL 


Illustrated by Pruett (Carter 


As the Story Began: 

ARRY LATIMER sat and pon- 
H dered on his letters. The first 
had been from Myrtle Carey, his 
betrothed. It enclosed his ring and defi- 
nitely severed the bond between them. 
She had heard, she wrote, that he had led 
the raid on the armory in his native town, 
while every one—herself included—be- 
lieved him to be in Boston. And she could 
never marry one so lost to all sense of 

decency as to revolt against his king. 

That letter was enough to sadden any 
devoted lover, but there was more. Tom 
Izard, Harry Latimer’s best friend, wrote 
on another key. He felt it no more than 
his duty to inform his good friend that 
during his absence a rival had sprung up. 
Sir Robert Mandeville had come out to the 
Colony with the new royal governor. Al- 
ready he was well established in the graces 
of Sir Andrew Carey, and appeared to be 
paying devoted court to Myrtle. 

Here was a sad enough coil to entangle 
any man. Harry Latimer’s love affairs 
were in a bad enough way, but his political 
afiairs were even worse. Myrtle’s letter 
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had given definite details of the raid on 
the armory. If these facts were known, 
there must be a spy in the very bosom of 
the Colonial party. Clearly his presence in 
Charles Town was required. 

There was no time to be lost. He made 
the long journey in hot haste and wakened 
Colonel Moultrie from his slumbers at the 
untoward hour of five in the morning. . A 
meeting was called of only those few who 
were completely beyond suspicion, and 
as a result, Harry Latimer started to the 
house of the royal governor himself, ac- 
companied by Cheney, a captured and 
intimidated royal spy, to see if he could get 
some hint of the traitor. 

Mandeville himself was with his lord- 
ship as Harry Latimer was escorted in by 
the treacherous Cheney and introduced as 
a back-country royalist, Dick Williams. 
Dick Williams testified to a tremendous 
grudge against Harry Latimer, and so 
worked on the Governor that he displayed 
a list of all those engaged in the raid on the 
armory, with Harry Latimer’s name head- 
ing all the rest. 

Dick Williams looked at the list in 





silence, for it was in a hand- 
writing he knew as well as his 
own. Gabriel Featherstone, 
the son of Sir Andrew Carey’s 
factor, had written it, and 
Harry realized at once that 
he had been planted in the 
Committee probably by Sir 
Andrew himself to act as spy. 

Once again in his own 
house, Harry Latimer re- 
flected. He must denounce 7 
Featherstone to the Committee. Yet if 
harm came to Featherstone as a result, Sir 
Andrew would be hopelessly estranged and 
Myrtle would certainly be lost to him for- 
ever. 

While he was meditating, Mandeville 
was already on his way to the Carey country 
place, where a welcome always awaited him. 
He bore the news of Harry Latimer’s pres- 
ence in Charles Town, of which he had just 
been informed by Dick Williams, and Sir 
Andrew was flying into his usual fury at 
the very mention of the name, w 
Remus, the butler, entered and announced, 

“Massa Henry, Sir Andrew.” ” 


— 








CHAPTER V 


R. HARRY LATIMER, step- 
ping briskly, his three-cornered 
hat and a heavy riding crop 
tucked under his arm, and draw- 

ing off his gloves as he came, advanced 
with a composure which Sir Andrew after- 
ward described as impudent. 

Remus closed the heavy mahogany door, 
and silence reigned thereafter for some 
moments in that room. 

Sir Andrew, Captain Mandeville, and 
Miss Carey remained at gaze, three petri- 
fied figures, the two men seated, the girl 
standing just behind her father’s chair, her 





and 


The color came racing 
back to Myrtle’s cheeks. 
“T knew that I was not 
mistaken in you, Robert.” 
And that was the last that 
Latimer saw of them, 
her hands in his, her 
face upturned to him 


breathing quickened, her right hand resting 
upon the summit of its tall back. 

You conceive, perhaps, from what you 
know already, the various emotions con- 
flicting in the mind of each, and you must 
certainly conceive that for the moment 
those emotions were dominated by sheer 
amazement. Deep as it was in all three, 
it was deepest in Captain Mandeville. He 
was not merely amazed. He was bewil- 
dered. For the tall, slim young gentle- 
man who had entered, and who was stand- 
ing now by the head of the table, was no 
stranger to him. He had seen and talked 
with him somewhere before, and the cap- 
tain raked his wits to discover when and 
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where that might have been. But only for 
a moment. Gradually the eyes of his 
mind metamorphosed the figure which the 
eyes of his body were devouring. The well- 
fitting, modish, long riding-coat of bottle 
green gave place to a shabby brown coatee; 
the fine, delicate hand that was being with- 
drawn from its glove became soiled and 
grimy; the rippling bronze hair, so neatly 
queued in its moiré ribbon, hung loose and 
unkempt about that lean, pale face with 
its keen blue eyes and humorous mouth. 

His fist crashed down upon the mahog- 
any so that the glass and silver rattled; he 
half-rose from his chair, momentarily 
moved out of his self-control in a manner 
foreign to him even at times of greatest 
provocation. ‘Dick Williams!” he cried, 
and added, “By God!” 

Mr. Latimer bowed to him, his smile 
ironical. “Captain Mandeville, your hum- 
ble obedient. I can understand that you 
find this meeting disturbing.” 

Mandeville made him no answer. His 
thoughts were racing over the ground coy- 
ered that morning by the interview be- 
tween Dick Williams and the Governor. 
He sought to recall how much had been 
disclosed to this audacious spy for the 
other side, who, thanks to the assistance 
of Cheney—whose unaccountable treachery 
was now also made clear—had so com- 
pletely bubbled them. 

Meanwhile Sir Andrew, too obsessed by 
his own feelings to give much heed to the 
unintelligible exchange of words between 
Mandeville and this unwelcome visitor, 
was raging furiously. 

“My God! Have you the eS to 
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how your face here, now 

that the mask is off it? 
Now that we know you for 
what you are?” 

“Vou do not know me, 
sir, for anything of which 
I am ashamed.” 

“Because you’re shame- 
less,’ Sir Andrew choked, 
impatiently shaking off the 
trembling hand that Myrtle 
set on his shoulder to re- 
strain him. 

Mr. Latimer looked at 
him wistfully. “Sir An- 
drew,” he said gently, 
“must there be war be- 
tween us because we do not 
see eye to eye on matters 
of policy and justice? 
There is no man in all this 
world whom I love more 
deeply than yourself.” 

“You may spare me 
that,’ the baronet broke 
in. “‘When I find a more un- 
grateful treacherous scoun- 
drel than you are, I may 
hate him more. But I don’t 
believe that such a man 
lives.” 

Latimer’s pallor deep- 
ened. Shadows formed 
themselves under his bril- 
liant eyes. “In what am I 


ungrateful?” he quietly 
asked. 
“Must you be told? 


Could any father have done 
more for you than I have 
done? For years, whilst 
you were a boy, whilst 
you were away in England 
on your education, I hus- 
banded your estates, 
watched over them to the 
neglect of my own. Your 
father left. you wealthy. 
But under my care your 
wealth has been trebled 
until today you are the 
richest man in Carolina, 
perhaps the richest man in 
America. And how have 
you repaid my doting care? 
You are squandering the 
wealth I raised for you, in 
attempting to pull down 
everything that I hold 
good and sacred, the verv 
altars at which I worship.” 
“And if I could prove to 
you that those altars en- 
shrine false gods?” 
“False gods! Youabomi- 
nable scoundrel!” 
“Sir Andrew!” Latimer 
held: out a hand toward 
him in a gesture of appeal. 
leave at least to justify myself.” 
“Justify yourself? What justification 
can there be for what you have done, for 
what you are doing?” 
He would have added more. But Myrtle 
came to Latimer’s assistance. 
“Father, it is only just to hear him.” 
Her plea sprang from a desire, deep down 
in her heart, to hear him herself. She 
hoped to find in his words something to 
mitigate the judgment she had passed upon 
him in a letter which had failed so miser- 
ably in its true aim—which had been 
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“Give me 





Latimer backed swiftly to the sideboard and lugged from 
Sir Andrew measured him with eyes of unspeakable -hate, 


to recall him from his rebellious course. 

Mandeville, inwardly alarmed at the 
memory of all that had been said that 
morning in the Governor’s study, and quite 
undecided as to how to bear himself now, 
so that he might reconcile and serve con- 
flicting interests, sat still and watchful, a 
player who waits until opportunity shall 
show him what line of play to follow. 

“Sir Andrew,” Latimer was saying, “you 
who live sheltered here in a province upon 
which the hand of the royal government 
rests lightly, can have no more conception 
than I had until I went there four months 


ago,.of what is happening in the North.” 

But Sir Andrew did not mean to listen to 
apolitical harangue. ‘Can I not?” Con- 
temptuous laughter brought the words out 
inacroak. ‘“CanI not? There’s treason 
happening in the North. That’s what’s 
happening. And that’s what you’ve borne 
a hand in, plotting God knows what 
devilries against your king.”’ : 

“That,” said Mr. Latimer, “is hardly 
true.” 

“What? Do you think lies will serve 
your turn? D’ye think your seditious 
actions have not been reported to us!” 


the pocket of his coat an ugly-looking pistol. 


Myrtle cried 


out at the same moment. 


the hate born of anger that is baffled and mocked. ‘Let the dog go, Robert,’ he growled 


Latimer almost smiled as 


“Reported?” 
his keen eyes wandered to Captain Mande- 


ville. He bowed a little to the captain. 
“T am honored, sir, to become the subject 
of your reports. I become important.” 
“As equerry to his excellency the Gov- 
ernor, certain duties devolve upon me,” 
Mandeville answered smoothly. ‘Perhaps, 
Mr. Latimer, you are overlooking that.” 
“Oh, no.” There was a gleam of that 
sedate amusement so natural to Latimer, 
and as irritating now to Captain Mande- 
ville as it had been to many another who 
imagined himself to be the object of Mr. 


Latimer’s covert mirth. “I gratified this 
morning my curiosity on the score of your 
activities.”’ The captain flushed despite 
himself. ‘But your reports have not been 
quite accurate—or, at least, the inferences 
you have drawn from them. Inference, I 
believe, is not the strength of the official 
mind.” 

He turned again to Sir Andrew, who was 
containing himself with difficulty, and who 
only half-understood what was passing 
between Latimer and the equerry. “I have 
been plotting, perhaps. But certainly noth- 
ing against the king. By which I mean 


that I am not of those extremists who 
already utter the word ‘Independence.’ On 
the contrary, I am of those who are labor- 
ing to preserve the peace in spite of every 
provocation, to support constitutionalism 
against all the endeavors to cast it aside 
for coercive violence.”’ 

“Tt was out of your concern for peace, I 
suppose, that you planned the raid on the 
armory last April?” sneered the baronet. 

Latimer’s eyes flashed upon Mandeville 
again. 

“Your reports have been very full, Cap- 
tain Mandeville.” (Continued on page 109) 
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The Miracle Moth 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


: HEN I gathered a wagon load of 
paraphernalia and systematically 
went afield, it was for the avowed 


purpose of making a scientific 
investigation and intimate photographic 
reproduction of the birds. I had no other 
intention, but I found in the immediate 
environment of the birds two attractions 
of such overwhelming lure that it was not 
long before I discovered that I was study- 
ing quite as deeply, spending almost as 
much time, using very nearly as many 
plates, upon the two most prominent 
features of every landscape intimately sur- 
rounding the birds. 

The first lure that led me from my object 
was wild flowers. Whenever I went in pur- 
suit of birds, whether in deep forest, swamp, 
thicket, or open field and meadow, I was 
almost sure to find, thrusting itself upon 
my attention, some dainty and delicate 
form of wild flower, or some favorite of the 
poets and musicians of all time, that had 
found a new environment, that had grown 
to unusual proportions. Sometimes flower 
families had intermingled and evolved 
what were practically new species of luring 
beauty and scientific interest. So, before 
I Realized it, I was keeping records of the 


flowers that I found, making photographic 
studies of them, recording colors for water 
color paintings. : 

The other lure that was potential to the 
extent of time, the keeping of note-books, 
and the expense of photographic records 
and water-color reproductions, was moths. 
These I found everywhere afield from 
earliest May until late June in the haunts 
of the birds. Many of them had a wing 
sweep greater than humming birds, wrens, 
warblers, vireos, and the small fry. There 
was not a bird in the ornithology of America 
that had such velvet fineness of feathering 
and the exquisitely elaborate patterning of 
color of these big creatures of a few nights 
in May and June. Not content with being 
covered by feathers of velvet of every color 
imaginable, some of these moths had their 
wings escalloped and cut into trailers of 
intricate pattern, and some of them had in- 
serted in their wings, moons of isinglass 
through which fine print could be read, and 
gorgeous eyes as brilliant in color and as 
fancy in design as the eye of a peacock 
feather, while their life histories read not 
like a fable but rather like a miracle. 

When I had photographed the essential 
life processes of moths of each representa- 


tive species of the large, beautiful ones of 
May and June, I began to wonder for what 
purpose I had been working, to what use 
the photographs could be put. So I con- 
sulted with my publishers and showed 
them what I had. I found that in the 
history of Lepidoptera in this country no 
work ever had been published wholly il- 
lustrated from life. All the books on moths 
and butterflies had for their illustrations 
pinned, mounted specimens, and those that 
essayed color gave no real impression of the 
brilliant multicolors to be found on the 
wings of one moth. My only conclusion 
possible was that the coloring had been 
done from badly faded museum specimens, 
while there were instances in which the 
descriptions of unquestioned species at- 
tributed to them colors that could not 
possibly be found on the wings of living 
specimens. 

After it had been definitely decided that 
I was to publish a book on the moths of 
the Limberlost, the birds and the flowers, 
for the time being, dropped into the back- 
ground, and I feverishly hunted moths, 
hunted them early, hunted them all through 
their season and until it was long past, and 
then went on hunting caterpillars, cocoons, 


and pupa cases. If I found 
a rare caterpillar, I took it 
home and reared it to the 
pupation stage on tre leaves 
I had found it eating, an in- 
tricate and a delicate task, I 
can assure you. 

When I had advanced 
with my illustrations for the 
book to the point where I 
had members of the family 
of each important moth of 
the Limberlost, from little, 
clear-winged Thisbe of the 
thistles of Rainbow Bot- 
tom, to the delicate, pale- 
green Luna with her ex- 
quisitely cut trailers, I came 
one day upon a piece of in- 
formation I had not found 
previously. I learned to my 
astonishment and delight 
that the rarest moth of 
America was native to the 
Limberlost. Concerning it 
the verdict of all the scien- 
tific books I had collected on 
the subject was ‘“‘not com- 
mon anywhere,” not even in 
Georgia and Alabama, where 
the heat of the prolonged sum- 
mer season made this moth 
at times double-brooded; 
by which, I mean that co- 
coons and pupa cases often 
open and bring forth their 
delicate moths in midsum- 
mer, instead of lying through 
winter to emerge the follow- 
ing June, as do our speci- 
mens in the North. 

Naturally, when I learned 
that there was a possibility 
that the rarest moth in 
America might be found in 
the Limberlost, I de- 
cided that it would be 
the finest thing in the 
world to finish my book 
with a chapter on this 
moth, with the most 
exact and beautiful re- 
production of it that I 
could paint, and, of 
course, I coveted a pair 

and the eggs and the 
caterpillars and every point 
of interest connected with 
it. Another interesting fea- 
ture was that this moth 
belonged to the pupa-case 
species, that it wintered 
underground, and so it would 
be especially appropriate for 
a final chapter if it could be 
shown in contrast to the 
opening chapter on a cocoon 
moth, using the pupa cases of both male 
and female if possible. 

In the first of these tales (January Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING) I used three or four para- 
graphs of the condensed history of this 
moth. This is the detailed story of the 
wildest fairy-tale that ever happened to me. 

Through the spring of ro11, when the 
moth season was at its height, I worked as 
hard as I ever have in all my life. Early and 
late I was afield; far and wide I circulated 
_ the news that there was one moth which 
I required for the completion of a book. 
Each day I asked children whom I found 
playing through the woods and beside the 


With tremulous 





ao ; and stood there 


river to search for this moth for me. Every 
field man who ever rendered me any as- 
sistance was instructed about what kind of 
moth to look for.’ At almost every oil field 
I passed, I stopped and explained to the 
pumper of the wells concerning this moth 
for which I was searching, in the hope that 
the lights at the pumping stations might 
attract it as they did many others. I asked 
every farmer I met, and stopped at many 
farm houses and tried to interest the 
women, and as for the personal research I 
instituted, it followed the Wabash River 
valley for close to twenty miles. It 
encompassed the Limberlost, Rainbow 


care I 


picked Citheronia Regalis 
from the lily stem, transferred it to the paper sack, 


in the rain devoutly thanking the 
Lord, because without the help of the Lord I truly 
do not know how that moth got there at that time 


Bottom, the Canoper, and ran west as 
far as Bluffton. 

May went by, and I had not seen a sight 
of Citheronia Regalis, and with an anxious 
heart I came into June days; and up to the 
last of the month, and even during early 
July, I still hoped. Somewhere, some day, 
it seemed to me that surely there must be 
a gleam of a slaty-gray fore-wing with its 
canary-colored markings and the rich, red- 
dish terra-cotta velvet of the body and the 
after-wings of this moth, the rarest of all 
and not in the least like any other. All 
through July I was lured into stopping my 
little black horse (Continued on page 179) 
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Si AM the captain of my soul,’ ”’ T. A. 
said firmly. 

It pleased him to think that his 

soul was his own, for at the moment 

his face did not seem to be. T. A. had a 

new hair-cut. On the first Tuesday of the 

month he always had, but on this Tuesday 

ne had also a new barber. His good friend, 

Giuseppe Salerno, had sold out overnight. 

““My name also Giuseppe,” the new man 
had said winningly, but there the resem- 
blance ceased. 

His work was not like the work of 
Giuseppe Salerno; it was better. It was 
very good, too good. T. A. stood at the 
cheap, oak-framed mirror which hung 
above the priceless Louis Quinze commode 
in the bedroom of his model tenement, and 
looked at it. 


““Oh, the little more and how much it is, 
The little less, and what worlds away!’ ” 


T. A. said, patting his shorn locks tenderly. 

The red-gold hair was only a shade too 
short, the close shave only a touch too 
close. Only an artist could tell just where 
the difference lay, but it was there. It was 
not a thing of inches, but of class, of tone. 
T. A. was not merely barbered, he was 
groomed, valeted, transformed. And the 
change was complete, for T. A., who did 
not like false notes in any picture, had 
dressed for the evening in clothes which 
matched the hair-cut. 

His suit had been built by a famous 
London tailor and by his own design. Some 
years had passed since then, and T. A. had 
changed, but the suit had not. A faint 
odor of camphor clung to it, and it was 
slightly too large for him, but the lines 
were faultless—at once conservative and 
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The girl reached T. A.’s table and spoke softly. ‘Is—is it Vouo sit isi 
confessed T. A. ‘‘At least,” he added, ‘I can not truthfully say that it is not”’ 


smart. It had no checks, no plaids, no 
stripes even, though T. A. so loved to affect 
them. It was a plain dark brown, relieved 
only by a lighter brown in shirt and socks 
and tie. T. A. fingered a garnet and emer- 
ald scarf-pin wistfully, chose instead a 
modest black pearl, then put them both 
back into the cedar cigar-box where his 
jewels were kept. But he took from a vase 
where his neighbor, Marianina Myers, had 
left it, being now in funds and in love, a 
single gardenia. It was only slightly faded, 
and he dried it and pinned it deftly to his 
coat lapel. 

“I am now quite perfect,” he said 
proudly, “almost perfect. To complete the 
picture, I need—” 

T. A. sighed, for he knew what he 
needed. His plans for this evening had 
been vague but delightful, a stroll on the 
river front, a movie, a game of craps or a 
prize-fight—he knew where to find both; 
musty ale and a rarebit at Mike’s Place, 
or a late supper of sea-food at Original 
Joe’s. But with these clothes, with this 
hair-cut, such scenes were not for him. 

“Background!” said T. A. “Iam correct, 
and for this evening my background also 
shall be.”’ 

From his curiously stocked clothes-press 





he extracted skilfully a dark coat, a darker 
hat, and a pair of gloves, his only pair, but 
quite fresh, for he never wore gloves. He 
drew them on with stiff, unaccustomed 
pats and jerks. A crumpled pile of bank- 
notes lay on top of the dresser, his income 
for the month. He divided it into two 
piles, one large and one small, left the 
small pile where it lay and swept the large 
pile into his pockets, then switched off 
his light and started downstairs. 

“Farewell, Romance,” he said softly, 
but he did not look back. 

Through a soft, alluring March mist the 
far-flung lights of his river twinkled a 
welcome as he stepped out of the shelter- 
ing doors of the Daylight Tenements, but 
he did not look at them. Down the street 
a taxi flashed toward him. It was a small, 
pale-colored, smug, and respectable taxi. 
T. A. hailed it with dignity and climbed 
in deliberately. 

“I wish to spend an entirely conven- 
tional evening,” he said. “Will you help 
me, my friend?” 

The chauffeur did not seem inclined to 
help or to reply at all. He was smoking 
a Happy Fluke cigarette, T. A.’s own 
brand, but his face was fat and red and 
unfriendly, with eyes set too close together, 











“You require more explicit directions?” 
T. A. said. ‘I deplore such a lack of 
imagination in one with your taste in 
tobacco, but you shall have them.” 

He fumbled in his pockets, pulled out a 
bill without looking at the denomination, 
and offered it. 

“Drive six blocks west, then south until 
this is spent, deducting a ten percent tip. 
Is that clear to you?” 

The man’s reply was abrupt and con- 
fused and concerned with nuts and the 
Volstead act, but the cab started west. 
T. A. leaned back on the cushions and 
lighted a Happy Fluke cigarette. This 
adventure was not of his choosing, but he 
was resigned to it, and it had opened 
neatly. Just where it led him, fate must 
decide, but he had chosen with care the 
street where it was tobe. The cab reached 
it, turned down it, and he saw that he 
had chosen well. Block after block slipped 
by, and to him they were all alike. Big 
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hid their lights behind muffling 
so did the small, smart shops 
and restaurants sprinkled here and there 
among them. Even at night, how correct 
they looked, how full of well-ordered 
living, how empty of Romance! 

‘Green fields and pastures new,’”’ T. A. 
said. It had once been his own, this safe, 
sane world he was entering now, but that 
was long ago. 


houses 
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“I do not know where I am going, but 
IT am on my way,” he added firmly, and as 
he said it, the cab slowed and 
stopped. 

It ha ad served him well. He stepped ou 
and under a gaily-stri iped a 1s 
before him green pain ited doors wl 
strange to him and a name 
He had 1 hoped for a private hous 
party perhaps, and 
but though it its add 
since T. A. had been there, it had 
changed its tone. It was still the most 
correct restaurant in New York. It was 
Arnaud’s. 

‘Where to dine—Where to dine well,’ ”’ 
T. A. said quite cheerfully. 

Adjusting his lenia and 
back his coat to show it, he stepped through 
the slow-swinging doors. 

“This Ww ay, please. 
full,” 1 polit ce DU 
elbow. 
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politely but also more firmly, “ 
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“Arrange one. A a= one near a 
window. Thank you. Take away the 
flowers and the menu card Suid send me < 
waiter, the head waiter. That will be 


alle’ 
T. A. slipped a bill into a ready hand, pu 
both elbows upon his table, and lighted 
Happy Fluke. At the old Arnaud’s 
had reserved once a week always the s 
corner table. It stood in a great, s 
chamber. He was now in the 
room of a chain of small, crowded 
with hectic, new-art walls. In the rose 
room the leading color notes seeme d to | 
purple and green. A nile sey 
on the wall beside him. 
tolerantly. Wall 















decorations 





change, but the guests did 
were new types—fiappers, tang 
juvenile grandm old 





young girls—but they were 
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their kind, as.here'they had always been. 
Nothing ever happened to them, Noth- 
ing ever happened here. Fate had staged 
his evening correctly enough. 

“But-it-is not quite. correct to’ dine 
alone,” T. A. said, half out loud. _ 

At the old Arnaud’s he. had-not dined 
alone: And the tiny round table now be- 
fore him’ was laid for two. T. A. pushed 
aside the rése-shadedlamp in the center as 
if it hid @ face at -which he wished to look. 

““Golden Eyes,’ "saad T. A., “here’s your 
‘health—in water: 

He ‘raised his ice touched: it. lightly. 


once to the other glass, and drank. And. ** 
in that moment he saw that-a woman was . 


goa toward him. 3 
N THE crowd round the door‘he had not 
Seen her enter. 


through the litter of little tables. 
moved with a deliberate, trailing grace, 
and she was slender and tall, but you knew 
somehow:that she was also very young anda 
little afraid. She was all in black, the rich, 
glinting black of good velvet, which is more 
bright, more shifting, than any color. A: 
great hat with a sweeping plume shadowed 
her face, but T. A. could see that it was 
strange to him. She did not look at T. A., 
but he knew that she was coming to him. 
She reached his table, paused by it, and he 
made a move to rise, but before he could, 
she had slipped into the chair which faced 
him. She spoke in a husky and soft half 
voice: 

“Is—is it you?” 

“It is,” confessed T. A. ‘‘At least,” he 
added, “I can not truthfully say that it is 
not.” 

“You see that this is—I?”’ 

“T quite see,’ T. A. said gravely. 

Over the softly lit table he looked at his 
unbidden guest. Framed in the sweeping 
brim of the great black hat, T. A. saw a 
face which had all that he liked best to 
paint, to see, in a woman’s face, and more. 
Color and line were there; contours of clear, 
perfect oval, broad brows, a tender chin; 
skin of warm, living white against the dead, 
splendid black of close-wreathed and heavy 
hair; fresh lips unformed but full, and 
richly red. This and beyond all this, 
shining through it like a light, a white and 
secret beauty, lonely and proud as youth 
and sweet as undreamed dreams. And in 
the eyes which calmly watched T. A., dark, 
brooding eyes, were little flecks of gold. 

“You are beautiful!” T. A. did not 
mean to speak out loud. The words said 
themselves. 

“Am I beautiful enough?” 

“For what?” T. A. asked with interest. 

“For you.” 

“For any man,” T. A. said cautiously. 

“Would you have known me without 
this?” With a white, ringless hand she 
touched the velvet at her breast, and T. A. 
saw that she wore there, half hidden, a 
single gardenia, slightly withered like his 
own. “It was so clever of you, choosing 
faded flowers for us to wear. I—TI should 
not have known you. You seem—not 
quite what I thought you. Older, perhaps, 
or—or younger.’ 

“I am young,” said T. A., “very young 
since, in my present incarnation, I was 
born tonight.” 

She smiled. “You speak as you write. 
I have all your letters here with me in my 


She was already half-” ; 
way across the room, moving slowly ~. 


She’ a 


Pastures New 


bag. But—but, if you please, may I ask 
something of you?” 
“You may ask.” 
“Do not make love to me. 
say that you may.” 
“That has never been my bebie ” mur- 
mured T. A. 
“You see,”’ she laviebedt a soft, shy laugh, 
“J—I am afraid. Afraid of you. ~And, as 
I ought perhaps to have told you before, I 


have loved, -and,-in a way, I still love—my. 


husband.’ 
_ “He thas my sinceéré: Eonerdrtiarene” 
° Ts Av said promptly, 
“That- is -sweet.--of* pee eee rather 
strange!” : 


Se asked"T" A. 


4~ “Because I'came: here soar fo--tom 





“Go on? = Why did you come?” 
insisted T..A. ° 


3) 


“But. téll me,’ 
‘“To elope with you. 
“With a man whom you have not met? 
Whom you. know only by a packet: of 
letters and a faded-flowerin his coat?” 
“With—you:’’ 
“My child, “began T. A., 
made a mistake. 4 
“Tf I have,” the girl interrupted proudly, 
“that is my own affair, and—and it is too 
late to go back.” 


“you have 


“That is true,” admitted T. A., “that is 
always true.” ae 
“T have come. I am here. What are 


you going to do with me?” 
“A very pretty. problem,” T. A. said 
soberly. ‘‘One moment.” 


For little more than one, he looked 

thoughtfully at the girl. 
leaned across the little table and lightly 
touched her hand. 
only the formal gesture whiclr modern 
etiquette now permits, even at Arnaud’s. 

“I wish,” he said, ‘‘to spend an entirely 
conventional evening. Will you spend it 
with me?” 

“Of course, but—”’ 

“T ask nothing more,” T. A. said quickly, 
“but you must understand that it is not a 
little thing to ask, for, as your host, I shall 
decide what a conventional evening means, 
and you, as my guest, must accept the 
decision. You Promise?” 

“I promise.” The gold-flecked eyes 
drooped before T. A.’s blue, wistful eyes 
and then met them bravely. 

“Good,” said T. A. “I have so far been 
a careless host,” he added more lightly, 

“since I have not yet ordered for you. 
Pierre—”’ 

The imposing figure of the head waiter, 

which for some minutes had hovered be- 


hind T. A.’s chair, approached and bent - 


respectfully over him. 

“Pardon, Monsieur, my name is—” 

“Pierre,” interrupted T. A., “for that 
is, in my opinion, the correct name for 
gentlemen of your profession, and I wish 
in every detail to be correct tonight. I 
wish now to order a correct dinner for two, 
and as I am slightly out of practise, and 
not personally acquainted with your chef, 
I must ask you to help me.” 

Gathering up all the loose bills in his 
pockets, he offered them. 

“You will please take what you need,” 
he directed, ‘for yourself, for the check, 
and for my waiter. Do not permit him to 
present an account, for figures have always 
distressed me. Omit the fish course, let 


N ot until I 


do not need to be. 
“be nothing to me but a stranger. 
for the first time at a very formal ‘dinner. 


“You ‘know.” eS Fe 


- Amour.” 


Presently he - 


It was not a caress, - 


Ae entrée be rather. eat tiie pide de 
résistance rather light, and if - “you are 
obliged to serve wine in tea-cups, omit the 
wine and bring instead an imported ginger 
ale. Beyond that I have no “suggestion. 
If Madame is content?” 
~“T am more than content,” said the git! 
in a soft, shy voice. ““I am amused.” 
“You should be,” said T; A: “AS your 
host, that is what 1 shall first ask of you.” 
“What—what more do you ask?” 
“That you should not be afraid. ~ You 
You shall, for tonight, 
here 


wi shall call you By a new name—G olden 
Eyes.” = 
“That is not a formal name, Re she 
ae objected. ase Toa “# “ = 
“Ft is a correct name since it suits 3 you. 
Yon shall call me T. A.” , ety 







“What does-that mean?” 
“What you wish it to, as all-thi 
in life. For this: ‘evening, ee 


“Have you further instructions- —ESAS 
“Be grateful to Pierre. For ‘the Pr 
that is all.” ae 
“That is easy,’ * the girl said, and few was. 

For now, on the rather ornate pink. and 
blue porcelain of the new Arnaud’s, with 
the silent magic of trained service, ‘Pierre’ s 
dinner began to appear. There ‘was 
caviare on a thin slice of something élse: 
you did not know what, or need to know; 
then a soup which looked like a plain 
consommé, but was not at all; thena course 
which looked like spaghetti Italienne, 
but was instead something quite different, 
more rich and rare and more simple, too; 
and then the main course, two rather 
small and modest brown — ‘birds in an 
imposing setting of garnish and sauce. 
They arrived on a great silver platter in. 
the hands of Pierre, who carved them 
himself. 

“Chicken partridge, and a little hard to 
procure,” he explained with pride, AS 
it is out of season.’ 

“Tt is only so that one cares to” eat it, me 
T. A. agreed. “This also was hard to 
procure? And it is not ginger ale?” : 

Pierre, now pouring from ‘a napkin- 
shrouded bottle something which bubbled 
and sparkled quite like a good ginger ale, 
shrugged discreetly and smiled. 

“Nothing is too hard to procure for 
Monsieur,” he said, ‘‘and—pardon me— 
for Madame.” F 

“Quite true,” 


T. A. said gravely. “Too 
true, perhaps. 


I thank you, Pierre.” — 
All round his little table the new 

Arnaud’s was by this time dining and 
dining well, so well that the old Arnaud’s 
could not be regretted. It was dead, a 
wistful and stately ghost, and the new 
Arnaud’s was alive and young and gay. 
Colors too crude, too sharp, flashed on the 
walls, in the gowns, but it wore them - 
bravely, with a bright face of youth. 
Somewhere down the long chain of rooms 
a jazz orchestra played for dancing; light, 
tricky tunes, so nicely in key with the 
time and the place, that T. A. had not 
heard them hegin—they seemed always 
to have echoed here. T. A.’s unaccustomed 
feet almost danced to them under the table, 
but his eyes did not leave the face of his 
guest. 


“Golden (Continued on page 189) 
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“I PEEPED through the library door and saw Michael there—my husband. At h 
desk—but he was not writing or reading; just sitting there, with his head drooped 
and his hair all rough like a little boy’s. I wanted to go behind him—and—and touch it” 





In most of our public schools there are children of parents of different religious faiths—- 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewtsh, and occastonally some others. And that, say the critics of | 
our suggestion that religion be taught in school, makes the suggestion an impossible one 


and absurd. 


mean that: no creed should be taught at public expense. 


We admit it, of by “religion” 1s meant “creed.” 
But that religion—a belief in 


But we happen not to 


God and in our responsibility to Him—should be so taught we firmly believe. The chief 
dippculty that we recognize 1s the lack of a curriculum and of trained teachers, but this 


will be solved as soon as we decide that we want our children taught religion daily, as part 


of their preparation for life. If you wish to help, a way 1s suggested at the end of this article . 


Do C children Have Souls: 


By. Wal aie ASV aeGe 


whole question of whether we 

ought to have religious instruction 

in the public schools hangs on the 

answer to this other question, ‘“Do 
children have souls?” 

If we believe children do not have souls, 
but only muscles and brains, let us con- 
duct our public schools as we are now con- 
ducting them. 

If we believe that children do 
have souls, then let America, in 


how old does a human being have to be, 
in America, before he may be considered 
as having a soul? How old must he be be- 


fore religion is supposed to play any part 


in his life? How old must he be before the 
Book of Books—the Mosaic Bible, one of 
the nine great books of conduct which all 
men of the human race live by—can be 
safely put into his hands? 





the name of goodness, give them 
soul-training in their every-day 
life in the rooms of our public 
schools. If American children 
are children with souls, let us 
act accordingly. 

You and I, of course, believe 
that adults have souls, and we 
are quite certain that we have 
our spiritual sides. As adult 
Americans we’ believe in the 
Bible. What would happen if 
tomorrow some man, or some 
organization, should begin an 
effort to remove the Bible from 
our courtrooms? What would 
happen to a President who, 
some March sth, refused to kiss 
the Bible in his inauguration 
ceremony? What congressman 
or senator would dare to move 
that sessions of Congress should 
no longer be opened with 
prayer? Show me a director of 
the mint who would even think 
of cutting the motto, “In God 
We Trust,” off the coin dies. 
What Secretary of the Army or 
Navy would think of trying to 
abolish the office of chaplain? 








public schools. 


I was grateful for the privilege of signing the bill 
making it compulsory to have the Bible read in the 
common schools of Kentucky. America was founded 
upon the principles of the Christian religion. 
civil laws are based upon the Ten Commandments. 
We are taught that the full thread of human educa- 
tion is a fourfold strand—intellectual, moral, physical, 
and spiritual. We have ever regarded the latter the 
most essential element of man’s development. If the 
Bible is, as we profess to believe, the textbook of all 
spiritual education—a book surpassing all others in its 
high moral maxims and infallible truths —I can see no 
logical reason why it should not be read daily in our 
In view of the fact that no soul can 
ever go astray who has this book for his monitor, 
it is my ardent hope that with the assistance and 
co-operation of our teachers the day may come 
when the Bible will be the rule of faith and 
conduct of the citizens of our commonwealth. 


W. J. Fields, Governor 


eee 





Our young men who enter West 
Point are asked their religious 
preferences and are assigned to attend 
services accordingly. Would a com- 
mandant of West Point dare to abolish 
that custom? 

Say what you will, we prove in America 
that religion is the first and main thing in 
life; our actions as a nation speak louder 
than our words. We defend religion—all 
tr emelont Be ap. American institution. But 


It is only a stupid blunder in our history, 
an error such as is likely to arise in the 
midst of efforts toward democracy, that 
has kept the Bible away from our children 
and that reserves it, as a publicly recog- 
nized guide to a better life, only for adults; 
that keeps it firmly entrenched in all our 
governmental processes and bars—de- 
liberately bars—it from the rooms where 


Our 
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millions of American children spend their 
days. 

Children do have souls, if adults do, and 
there are growing signs on every hand that 
America is coming to appreciate this fact. 

Six months ago, believing firmly that my 
two sons, even though under school age, 
really do have souls—and souls that will 
need even more careful training than will 
their minds and bodies—I wrote 
an article for Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING saying that I wanted 
my sons to have religious in- 
struction in the public schools. 
I wanted this instruction to be 
given by means of the Bible, 
and I said I did not care 
whether the teacher was Prot- 
estant, Catholic, or Jew. 

I have a good deal more 
knowledge of this subject now 
than I had six months ago. I 
have had half a year on the 
firing line of comment, criticism, 
and approval. I have had the 
feel of American homes on the 
subject—churched homes and 
unchurched homes. In masses 
of letters from Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING, homes, and from 
scientists and teachers; in books, 
in pamphlets which have come 
in the mails, and in personal, 
first-hand investigations of 
schools where religion is taught, 
I believe I have uncovered 
a cross-section of American 
thought on this subject. 

There is an overwhelming 
wave of public opinion in the 
United States in favor of reli- 
gious instruction for our chil- 
dren. This is becoming more 
and more apparent. On New Year’s Day 
in New York City a joint message of 
greeting was sent to the parents of the 
city. It was signed by a rabbi, a priest, and 
the president of the New York Federation 
of Churches. It ran, in part: 

“We make this fervent appeal to 
all our citizens to ennoble our native 
land by giving to our children the 








Out into life they will troop in June, 


done. 


priceless boon of religious education.” 

Later, in a great mass-meeting of school 
teachers of all faiths, called by Catholic 
teachers, Patrick, Cardinal Hayes, then 
archbishop, Rabbi D. de Sola Pool, and 
Dr. Walter M. Howlett, in charge of the 
Daily Vacation Bible School Association, 
spoke from the same platform in favor of 
‘religious instruction for children, 

Two songs were sung at that great 
mass-meeting which might be sung in any 
schoolroom—‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and “Holy God, We Praise Thy 
Name.” The latter song, however, can 
not be sung in most public schools, be- 
cause it is religious. These are the schools 
from which the Bible is ruled out either 
by custom or law. The flag of America 
is one thing in our public schools; the God 
of America, another. 

Since that first article was published in 
Goop Housekeeprnc the Bible has been 





put into all the public schoolrooms in the 
state of Kentucky. The vote in the Ken- 
tucky senate in favor of this was 33 to 1; 
in the lower house, 77 to 11. 

An amazing incident occurred on the 
floor of the lower house. Representative 
Lee L. Simons, of Louisville, presented the 
Jewish stand on the question. During 
the debate Representative E. L. Walker, 
of Frankfort, son-in-law of an Episcopalian 
bishop, rose in his place and repeated the 
Twenty-third Psalm. He wanted to know 
why that wonderful declaration of faith 
in a kind God’s love and care should 
be kept away from Kentucky’s school- 
children. 

“Why, my little daughter hears that 
every Sunday,” exclaimed the Jewish 
representative, rising in his place. “It’s 
in the Old Testament.” 

And the stand of the Jews in Kentucky 
was in favor of confining Bible reading to 


DRAWN BY W, T. BENDA 


tens of thousands of our youth with whom the public schools are 
But only a few will ever have seen the Bible opened in a schoolroom. 


Have we been fair to them)? 


the Old Testament, with its beautiful and 
unforgettable Psalms. 

The stand of the Catholics was, if the 
bill must pass, in favor of the St. James 
version of the Bible. 

The Jews with the Old Testament, the 
Catholics with the St. James version, and 
the Protestants found a common meeting- 
ground. The Protestants were in the 
majority, and they imposed the entire 
Bible on the schools. But the Kentucky 
incident shows beyond any doubt that 
there is a common meeting-ground in 
America. 

Further proof, if any is needed, that 
Americans everywhere are beginning to 
consider the duty of America toward the 
children, came about in an incident which 
occurred since Goop HOUSEKEEPING began 
this series of articles. 

Four former school boys of New York, 
three of them (Continued on page 201) 
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Another chapter in Wolf's biography—a 
story of almost unbelievable love and loyalty 


Kidnd pews 


By 


UNNYBANK LAD—super-collie, 

behind whose sorrowful dark eyes 

shone a soul—was very, very old. 

His clean, athletic lines were blurred 
by flesh. His swirling gallop had changed 
by imperceptible degrees to a heavy walk. 
His acute hearing was dulled. 

But the burnished mahogany-and-white 
coat was as luxuriant as ever. The un- 
cannily clever brain was undimmed. The 
fearless spirit blazed as strong as ever. In 
spite of this he was growing feebler month 
by month. And he slept a great deal. 

When the Mistress or the Master set 
forth for a walk or for a tour of The Place, 
he was as eager as ever to go along. He 
held jealously to his old functions as watch- 
dog and chum. But his gait was slow, and 
he tired easily. His trumpeting bark was a 
hollow ghost of its former resonance. 

From earliest days he had been wont to 
catch the sound of The Place’s car nearly 
a mile away, at such times as he did not 
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chance to be aboard it, and he had bounded 
up the long hillside driveway and out into 
the highroad to meet its return. Never 
had he mistaken the hum of that particular 
motor for any other. There are many 
collies with this odd gift. 

Now, when he heard the approach of the 
car, he would get heavily to his feet from 
his ‘cave’ under the piano, or from his 
corner of the veranda, and walk wearily 
toward it. But by reason of growing deaf- 
ness and of slow motion, he no longer met 
it a quarter-mile from home and escorted 
it gaily in through the gateway and down 
the drive to the house, there to stand in 
vibrant welcome on the porch to greet his 
homecoming deities. He was lucky if he 
could get fifty feet from the house before 
the machine reached him. 


a 


Payson Terhume 


The Mistress noted his chagrin at not 
being able as of yore to escort it to the 
porch and greet its occupants as they 
stopped at the front door. Wherefore she 
used to slow the motor down to a crawl 
as she came alongside the dog, and she 
proceeded at that snail speed until she 
came to the stopping place at the porch’s 
center. 

Thus Laddie found to his delight that 
he could still escort her thither, as for- 
merly, and be waiting to welcome her as 
she descended to the veranda steps. He 
did not realize that she was retarding the 
car’s speed to let him do this. Day after 
day she did it on her return from such rides 
as Lad had not chanced to-go on. Which 
was like the Mistress and which made the 
old dog very happy by restoring some of 
his vanishing self-esteem. 

To Laddie’s fiery little son, Wolf, this 
daily game of car-creeping had no point at 
all. Wolf’s red-gold and white body had 
the speed and sinew of a deer’s. Yes, and 
his brain, inherited from his great sire, 
could guide him amid the thickest and fast- 
est traffic. The motor-swarming highroad 
had no perils for him. 

When the returning car would start 
down the winding drive Wolf was always 
on his feet and tensely alert. Not to meet 
the machine and escort it houseward, as 
did his sire, but to thrust out of the way 
any possible puppy or other of the Little 
People of The Place, and to herd them to 
safety from the motor’s approach. 


Before Dick’s hand could touch the furry 
head, Wolf was trotting homeward, 
bearing tenderly between his jaws the 
squealing and squirming baby collie 
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The collie pups frisked across to Wolf, capering awkwardly about his legs, 
leaping up and pawing at his head and face, yelpingly exhorting him to play 


Wolf had taught himself this wise herd- 

ing trick. The Mistress had praised him 
extravagantly the first time he did it. That 
was enough to make it a lifelong habit for 
the adoring young collie. Ever he would 
turn expectantly toward her after com- 
pleting the drive policing. And always the 
meed of praise was forthcoming. 
. Then on a day of to18—last year of 
Laddie’s sixteen-year life—the car came 
down the drive from a trip to the station. 
The tonneau was full of express parcels and 
boxes. That was why no dog had been 
allowed to go with the Mistress and the 
Master on this short ride. 

Lad woke from his drowse under a porch 
hammock as the motor drew near. The 
Mistress was driving. Lad had slept 
soundly. The deafer of his failing ears had 
been uppermost. He had not heard the 
car until it was almost at the house. 
Guiltily he scrambled to his feet and ran to 


meet it. But the haste was too much for 
his unwieldy body’s balance. 

As he ran down the steps he stumbled, 
plunging forward and falling directly in 
front of the automobile. 

The Mistress put on the brakes with a 
vehemence that almost stripped the gears. 
She swerved, at the same time, into a tree. 
But the double precaution was too late to 
check or deflect the front wheels. 

Wolf appeared from nowhere in particu- 
lar, as was Wolf’s way. He flashed into 
view almost under the car, traveling at 
whirlwind speed. Straight against his 
fallen sire he crashed. 

Gripping Lad by the shoulder and throw- 
ing all his own weight and impetus into 
the effort, he hurled the huge collie clear of 
the wheels and a full eighteen inches to one 
side of the nearer of them. 

It was a bit of work so rapid that the eye 
could scarce follow it. The oncoming front 


wheels missed Lad, clean. One of them 
grazed Wolf’s side, whirling him halfway 
around but doing him no worse harm: 

Wolf trotted back toward the machine. 
Tail wildly awag, mouth grinning widely, 
head on one side and eyes closed to shining 
slits, he came mincingly back for his meed 
of praise from the Mistress. It had been a 
pretty and a risky exploit. He had per- 
formed it brilliantly. Wolf knew that, just 
as Wolf always knew when he had done 
something clever. And he wanted to be 
told all about it by the Mistress. Her 
praise had ever been his chief delight in 
life. 

White-faced at the narrowness of 
loved old collie’s escape from mutilation, 
the Mistress leaned out to thank Wolf and 
to tell him what a splendid little dog he 
was. But before she could speak, Laddie 
intervened. 

All his long life 


her 
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FURNISHINGS 


Helen 


Decorating with 


HE woman who has 
an attractive living- 
room inside her house 
naturally desires, at 

this time of year, to make an 
equally attractive one out- 
side, for the summer months. 
She may have a porch, a ter- 
race, or only a front stoop, 
but whatever it is, there are 
great possibilities for it. It 
may be but two Dutch seats 
on each side of the front 
door, but getting the best 
from it depends as much 
upon the use of plants, 
vines, window-boxes, and 
shrubbery as upon chairs, 
sofas, swings, and rugs. A 
porch without the screen of 
well-trimmed vines and the 
scent of flowers, however 
finely it may be furnished, is 
44 
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Window-Boxes and Vines 
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This long, home- 
like porch is 
shaded by vines 
as well as awnings. 
Below, the pic- 
ture shows @ 
good type of 
window-box for 
a stone house 





a joyless thing in compari- 
son with a simpler porch 
which in June is covered 
with roses, and in September 
with clematis. 

Each year we have shown 
our readers the easy chair, 
comfortable couch and cush- 
ions which make the porch 
attractive. This year we go 
further and show them that 
the walls of this porch, and 
the pillars which support it, 
and the windows which open 
on it should, if possible, be 
treated with as much care 
as the walls of an interior 
living-room. = 

A terrace is simply a 
higher or lower level of 
ground and may be adapted 
to all types of house. They 
may be treated simply with. 


large wooden pots or jars planted with 
flowers, and standard bay or box may 
be planted directly in the ground. It is 
well to stick to one variety of plants 
for this purpose, and bay and box, also 
pyramidal box, are the best green. 
Aspidistra is easily cared for and wears 
ornamental leaves for terrace decoration. 
Pots of white geraniums, Madame Ré- 
camier variety, make a cool and lovely 
picture, while pink and blue hydrangeas 
are a standard ornament suitable for 
any setting almost. 

Window-boxes are an addition to the 
small house, especially to the white 
house. They may be made to accentu- 
ate a color scheme, or they may be made 
to form the basis of a color scheme all 
their own. White, sage green, bottle 
green, cream, and earth-brown are all 
excellent colors for painting them, and 
one may choose according to taste. 
There are many ways in which they 
may be used at small expense and the 
planting of them done by the amateur. 

They should be at least six inches 
deep, inside measure- 
ment, and about 
the same width. 
The most desirable 
length is four feet, 
with six as a limit; 
if greater footage is 
necessary, they 
should be made in 
sections. Several 
holes, about an inch 
in diameter, should 
be bored in the bot- 
tom and _ covered 
with broken bits of 
flower pots. Straw 
manure may be 
placed on the bot- 
tom, then the 
coarser soil, and on 
top, the finest 


Potted plants add 
greatly to the porch 
and need little care. 
Trailing vines in the 
high window-box are 
graceful on a white wall 








well-rotted cow manure mixed with 
fine earth. Dried sheep manure or 
bone meal may be substituted for the 
last. All vines should go in the front of 
the boxes. After that the back of the 
boxes may be planted, spacing the 
plants so that the tops touch. Fill 
between them with soil to within one 
inch of the top. Suitable vines for 
window-boxes are vinea minor; ivy 
geranium, to be used with blue and 
white color schemes; Kenilworth ivy, 
which is a fast grower;'and Thumbergia 
alata. The best are English ivy and 
miniature leaved English ivy, but they 
are slow growers. The following are 
some successful combinations in box 
planting: 
Salmon pink geraniums, browallia 
(speciosa major), and English ivy. 
Pink geraniums, blue perfection ager- 
atum, and little gem sweet alyssum. 
Pink (rosy morn) and white petunias. 
Nasturtiums, dwarf and climbing. 
A lovely and most effective combina- 
tion for hanging porch baskets is pink 
fuchsias and lobelia. 
Vines are another 
S desirable addition to 
any house. They 
may be used for 
shade or merely to 
break bare surfaces 
of wall. There are 
some which will run 
up the side of a 
house in a year and 
each year gain in 
beauty. Just as 
wallpaper and paint 
must be cared for in- 
doors, so must vines 
be pruned and taken 
care of in the out- 
door living-room. 
They should (Con- 
tinued on page 178) 


Overhanging vines be- 
low are an exquisite 
frame for the door. 
Center picture shows 
successful treatment of 
the enclosed porch 





HEN the bride sets out 

to buy china, there. are 

two main considera- 

tions to be kept in 
mind: She should buy something 
that will remain in style for many 
years, and she should buy a make 
and pattern in ‘‘open stock” which 
can be replaced as it is broken. 
When we say that she should pur- 
chase china which will hold its 
style value for a long time we do 
not necessarily eliminate all char- 
acteristic patterns, for in the his- 
tory of china the same patterns 
recur from time to time, and we 
have only to choose those which 
are at once well-rooted and at- 
tractive. 

Plain cream porcelain with 
fluted borders has been a standard 
for some time, and thereis nothing 
lovelier or more easy to combine 
with various schemes of dining- 
room decoration. The Willow 
pattern is an old and dignified de- 
sign, as are the Indian Tree, other 
blue and white patterns, and all 
gold or colored banding. Some or 
all of these designs may be had in 
qualities ranging from about 
forty dollars to many hundreds of dollars 
per set. They have been adopted by vari- 
ous makers, modified or intact, and they 
are seen on the finest china and on the 
most average sort of earthenware. 

We wonder whether the difference be- 
tween earthenware and porcelain is gener- 
ally understood. Our cooking bowls, flower 
pots, much decorative pottery, and a great 
deal of so-called ‘‘table china” are earthen- 
ware. As a.rule, pottery which does not 
show white or cream when a cross-section 
is examined, is earthenware. Another well- 
known test is to hold the article before 
a strong light. China is invariably trans- 
parent, while earthenware is not. Earthen- 
ware is made of ordinary clay; china is 
composed of fine clay in which there is 
flint and feldspar. It is the firing that 
whitens and vitrifies the clay, and the 
difference in degree of heat means a differ- 
ence in quality produced. Majolica, for 
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JOSIAH WENGWOOD 


WHEN, THE BRIDE 


BUYS. CHINA 


instance, is earthenware with a dull heavy 
glaze; Sévres is the finest type of china or 
porcelain. In short, china is simply hard, 
white, translucent earthenware which goes 
through a much greater degree of heat and 
more elaborate process of making than 
earthenware. Both are suitable for general 
use. Many of the great makers manu- 





SYRACUSE CHINA 


facture both, and the choice 
depends mostly on the condition 
of one’s purse. . 

Therefore as sne approaches 
the definite question of exactly 
how much and what to buy, the 
bride has a wide range of quali- 
ties and prices from which to 
choose. Let her choose simply 
from more or less standard pat- 
terns and eliminate fads and odd 
color combinations and shapes. 
Such things are to be collected 
later, at her leisure, and as her 
taste matures. 

For ordinary table use she will 
need a set of open-stock ware, or 
if she does not expect to enter- 
tain very much, a half-dozen of 
everything will be enough. Some 
women do not care to have their 
china of a uniform pattern, even 
for general use, and in that case 
it is easy, although perhaps not 
quite so cheap, for the bride to 
choose her dinner plates, salad 
plates, and dessert plates from 
different patterns. If she does 
this, it is well to have the butter 
plates match the dinner plates. 
Service, salad, and dessert plates 
may be of varied designs, the last- 
named showing perhaps a more elabo- 
rate or covering pattern. Service plates also 
should be chosen from one’s best china, for 
they are on the table when the meal is an- 
nounced and are therefore the most con- 
spicuous part of the service. 

Although it is possible to get along with 
a half-dozen of everything, it is preferable 
to buy a dozen of each article in the be- 
ginning. Cups are broken with amazing 
rapidity in the smallest families, and salad 
plates and dessert plates may double for 
each other. The old-fashioned small 
saucer is scarcely necessary nowadays, as 
plates are almost always used when there 
is a side dish. The cereal-sized saucer is 
not only useful but necessary. 

About extra pieces it is difficult to be 
definite. Vegetable dishes, platters, bowls, 
and candle-sticks may all be purchased to 
match the flat china, but the quantity 


At the top of page, a decorative bowl and 
candlesticks of English ware which may be 
used either on a console table or a dining 
table. The four dinner plates are examples of 
good open-stock patterns. The chocolate set is 
American china, the tea-set fireproof china 
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depends on how much silver or glass one has 
with which to replace them, and whether 
one prefers china or silver in these réles. 
Personal taste is again the only thing to 
be considered, for either china or silver 
auxiliary pieces are correct. 

Thick pottery of rough design is de- 
lightful from a decorative point of view, 
but it is not suitable to formal rooms. As 
the clay is softer it is easily chipped, and 
for that reason also is impractical as table- 
ware. For general use English, American, 
and French china and earthenware are the 
best choice. One may use the finer makes 
for afternoon teas, service plates, and cen- 
ter pieces for flowers, and the commoner 
makes for every-day use. French china is 
characterized by its delicacy of tint and is 
lovely in the midst of the silver and fine 
linen of the tea-table. The well-known 
English makes come to mind when we plan 
an exquisite dinner table. Tradition has 
given them much dignity, and they are 
always in good taste. The beautiful ware 
of our own country is practical for general 
use, and American potters are now turning 


In the oval we have 
another bowl and 
candlesticks of sim- 
pler type in Ameri- 
-canware. And below 
it are some of the 
auxiliary pieces to a 
set of china, pieces 
that are nice to have 
but not absolutely 
necessary if one al- 
ready possesses them 
im silver or plate 
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At the left a breakfast tray is pictured, set cor- 
rectly for the guest who breakfasts in her room. 
Independent breakfast sets may be purchased at 
all prices, but they may also be made up from the 
regulation ‘‘set” of china which the bride buvs, the 
French coffee pot and the ioast dish being the only 
two pieces not usually included in such assortments 
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out everything from the ivory porcelains 
characteristic of English makers to a hard 
white china resembling the French. 
Patterns show two decided trends this 
year. There are many birds in evidence 
and many conventional designs reminiscent 
of modern German art. A great deal of 
color is shown and pale lemon yellow is 
very popular as a background. Gold is 
also often (Continued on page 198) 


At the left a tea- 
table is daintily set 
with inexpensive 
French china. If 
one owns alace cloth, 
the tea hour is an 
excellent time to use 
it. If one does not, 
flowers and china of 
delicate coloring are 
equally lovel 
plain li 
hemstit 
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The Right Way fo Practise 


Practise Makes Perfect—But Only When It is the Right Sort of 
Practise. This Article, by a Well-known Music (ritic, Gives a Simple 
Working System for Making One Hour Do the Work of a Dozen 


By 


E Americans spend a billion dol- 
lars a year for music. On learning 
this art we spend more than on all 
the rest of our higher education. 
But we throw away a quarter of a billion 
annually by not teaching vocal and in- 
strumental students how to practise. 
Buying lessons for a half-prepared pupil 
is investing in the more expensive sort of 
gold brick. Nine pupils out of ten are 
half-prepared because they have no idea 
of the right way to practise. You know 
the way most practising is done: in an 
awkwardly lighted, ill-ventilated, perhaps 
noisy room with depressing acoustics, a 
piano that needs tuning, an enthusiastic 
telephone, and other interruptions pend- 
ing. It is done reluctantly, as a chore, on 
a clock-consulting basis of quantity rather 
than quality. Etudes of stereotyped mo- 
notony are superficially hurried over with 
muscles tense. You hear the same old mis- 
take: evidences of the same old 


and 


Robert 


Haven 


nervous exasperation at the same old hard 
places. Every few minutes joy is injected 
into life when the toiler breaks into some 
little tune irrelevant to the subject. Me- 
chanical exercises are automatically shuffled 
through, perhaps with a book or magazine 
open on the music rack to take off the 
curse. Often the body is out of condition, 
the mind asleep, the emotions preoccupied. 
And if any real individuality creeps into 
the music, it is usually not the pupil’s own, 
but an imitation of the teacher’s. 

Similar farces are being staged this 
moment in millions of homes, and are 
breeding in the hearers thoughts as unkind 
as that of the well-known man who was 
asked what he thought of a certain pianist’s 
execution, and replied that he was in favor 
of it. 

Before considering the right way to 
practise, it would be well to ask yourself 
one searching question: “Am I fit to study 
music at all?’ The answer is “No!”— 


Schauffler 


unless you adore it and your chosen way of 
making it. Otherwise practise’ will not 
mean progress, but penance.~ If you curse 
études, they will curse you and yours. So— 
first catch your enthusiasm! 

Then, keep it burning by sharing the 
delicious fun of concerted music with the 
best musicians who will put up with you. 
You will practise with more fiery concen- 
tration if constantly rewarded by growing 
ability and pleasure with the quartet or 
trio, the chorus or orchestra, with which 
you amuse your leisure. 

Practise is simply habit-forming. Habits 
are easier to form than to reform. The be- 
ginning is almost incredibly important. 
It is not extravagance, but the severest 
economy, to take daily lessons at the start, 
in order to avoid forming habits, in your 
ignorance, that may prove fatal. Louise 
Homer declares that she saved many 
thousands of dollars and years of toil by 
doing all her (Continued on page 174) 


10 THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICNIC 
By Berta and Elmer Hader 





Full directions for cutting out and dressing up little Ann, so she can run and play games, will be found on page 150 


Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 








MY WATCH DOG WATCHES THE BIRD UPON THE POST, 
THE LAND THE SKY, THE WEATHER AND WHAT NOT 
BUT TRULY, WHAT HE REALLY WATCHES MosT 

JS THE STEW THAT 1S BOILING IN THE POT, 
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= LITTLE HI-TE LOOKS ABUSED 
IHEY FOUND A PREHISTORIC Bowt AND HE'LL TELL THE WoRLD FOR FAI 
AND THE KIDS LEFT THERE WITH A RUSH. 7 i 


ai ; THAT AFTER THI E'LLNEVER U 
HE REASON'S CLEAR,LET rr BE TOLD, A CACTUS FORA CHAIR, oe 
\T PROBABLY WAS USED FoR MUSH. 
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This 
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from a 


Senator’s 


Wife 


Frances Parkinson Keyes 


Tells About Several 
Social cAffairs in 


Washington 


EAR ESTHER: 

There is probably no city in 
this country—perhaps no city 
in the world—where the Society 

Page occupies so important a place, both 
figuratively and literally, in the news 
of the day, as it does in Washington. In 
each of the four papers it is in the hands 
of a group of delightful women, skilled 
writers, who are tactful, accurate, and 
entertaining in their presentation of the 
activities of official and residential society; 
and if you lived here, I should be willing 
to hazard a guess that, after a hasty glance 
at the headlines, you would turn the sheets 
swiftly over, as you were slipping into 
your evening cloak to go out to dinner, or 
drinking your coffee in the morning, to see 
what your various friends were doing. At 
the top of the page you would, of course, 
read about Mrs. Coolidge. For instance: 
MUSICALE AT WHITE HOUSE 
GALA EVENT 
_ “Mrs. Coolidge is enter taining this after- 
noon at the second of a series of Lenten 
musicales. The program will be given 
by Madame Greta Torpadie, soprano, and 
Carlos Salzedo, harpist. 

“The hostess will receive in the Blue 
Room, the guests being escorted to the East 
Room, where the musicale will take place. 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Miss Mabel 
Boardman, and Mrs. Charles Carroll Glover, 
Jr., will preside at the flower-decked tea-table 
in the state dining-room. Mrs. Coolidge 
will join her guests after the recital is over.” 

That is all, of course, that there is room 
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© UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


Mrs. Kendrick, President of the ‘‘Ladies of the Senate” 


to say in the social column. But oh, there 
was so much more to it than that! 

The guests to these afternoon musicales 
have been invited, as has long been the 
White House custom, in alphabetical 
order (except in the case of diplomats, who 
are invited in the order of precedence). 

An invitation to luncheon or dinner or 
for a definite private appointment at the 
White House is, of course, equivalent 
to a command; but though any kind of 
opportunity to go there is a great privilege, 
attendance at receptions and musicales is 
not obligatory, and with conditions as they 
are at the Capitol, few senators and repre- 
sentatives were able to go. Harry was 
among those who found himself in this 
situation, so I was glad to accept the kind 
invitation of Mrs. Culberson and Mrs. 
Schluter—the wife and sister-in-law of 
ex-Senator Culberson of Texas—to go with 
them. Promptly at the hour appointed— 
for it is as important to go promptly as it 
is to go at all—we presented ourselves at 
the southwest entrance, and after leaving 
our wraps in the spacious dressing-room 
on the basement floor, took our places in 
the long line already forming in the main 
entrance hall on the ground floor. 

It was, after all, not in the formal Blue 
Room, but in the more intimate Green 
Room, that Mrs. Coolidge received us, 
dressed in a soft pale-blue gown trimmed 
with bugle beads, a gauze scarf around her 
shoulders; and then we went quickly into 
the East Room and took our seats in one 
of the rows of small gilt chairs with which 


it was completely filled. In spite of the 
early hour, the crystal chandeliers and 
candelabra were all lighted; the shades 
were drawn at the great windows, and 
large palms placed against them, producing 
a lovely effect of light and shade with their 
dancing shadows. The four mantelpieces 
were bright with pink carnations grace- 
fully arranged in pale, smooth vases, and 
tke raised platform at one end of the room, 
where the harp and the gilded and painted 
grand piano were standing, was banked 
with maidenhair fern. 

After the music was over, we went into 
the state dining-room, where we found the 
lofty mantelpiece banked with sprays of 
snowy dogwood, a few small pink blossoms 
mingled with the larger white ones, and 
the laden table also gay with pink and 
white. There was tea, of course, and sand- 
wiches, and little cakes, salted nuts and 
candies; and coffee ice-cream served in 
large punch bowls, by way of something 
cold and refreshing. So I was well sus- 
tained against the period of waiting before 
I went out to the late dinner which Major 
and Mrs. Parker West of the Soldiers’ Home 
were giving that night in honor of the 
Minister of Colombia and Madame Olaya, 
who are among the more recent and very 
delightful additions to the Diplomatic 
Corps. It was as attractive—and as de- 
licious—a dinner as I ever attended, the 
vivid green of St. Patrick’s Day prominent 
in the table decorations (except in the 
centerpiece, which consisted of pale pink 
carnations, calla (Continued on page 165) 


he Miu onthe River 


eA Story from the Author's Homeland Which Shows 
That Lovers Are Fust As Contrary There As Here 


By 


Illustrated by Wladyslaw Te 


T was an old mill, Dimitru’s mill on 
the Bistritza river. It had been run by 
the family of Dimitru long before any 
other mills had ever been put up on 

either side of the river, all through the 
Moldava country. The dykes and the 
water wheels were of old oak, cut from 
trees in the forest when the country paid 
yearly tribute to Turkey and was ruled by 
the Fanariots of Stamboul. 

Within the mill were fifty pairs of mill- 
stones which, grinding wheat and corn, had 
themselves been ground so thin that they 
had no weight to mill any more the hard 
grain growing in that part of Rumania. 
These old millstones were the pride of 
the family, for not another mill in the 
country could show so many. 

When anybody said anything about 
Dimitru’s mill or the manner in which he 
milled, the tall, black-bearded, wide-chested, 
brown-eyed miller would stretch to his 
full height, and pounding the left side of 
his chest with his right hand, he would 
cry: 

“Took at these stones! Fifty pair of 
stones have ground flour in this mill. I my- 
self have used five pair. This is the sixth 
one on the shaft.” 

Those millstones were like arms of the 
escutcheon of a nobleman, which no man 
was allowed to impugn. 

At the inn Dimitru was looked upon with 
respect by the peasants. He was one of the 
oldest inhabitants of the village. Indeed, 
the village itself, clustered as it was about 
the mill, was known as Dimitru’s Mill 
Village. For not only did they mill flour 
there, but they cut logs that were let down 
from the heights of the Carpathians early 
every spring, and they pressed oil out of 
pumpkin seeds, and carded wool, and even 
worked things out at a lathe which Dimitru 
himself had installed there; at first merely 
to satisfy a whim he had had after he had 
first seen a lathe work in another village, 
and then, as he grew more proficient, to 
make furniture for most of the people in 
the village. Back of the mill there was a 
shop in which carts.and wheels were made, 
and chairs and tables; and even small 
husking machines, patterned after one that 
had been bought in Austria. The water 
wheel provided the power for all the work. 

The inn, the church, the school, the 
mayor’s office, the situation of every build- 
ing was reckoned by its distance from the 
mill. ee the winter, when there was 


only little work to do, the elders of the 
village would assemble in the mill, and 
watching the still in which the mash of 
plums and pears, grown in the neighbor- 
hood, was distilled into spirits, watching 
the drops fall into the receptacle that sat 
under the long copper worm, they would 
tell the tales they had heard from their 
mothers and grandmothers, who in turn 
had heard them from their parents and 
grandparents—stories of visitations of 
wolves; tales of sorceries, of witches which 
had risen up riding in the air on broom- 
sticks, and of horses that could run so fast 
they disappeared from sight in less time 
than it takes to blink an eye. They re- 
called the different battles—battles with 
the Turks, battles with the Russians, bat- 
tles with the Hungarians; births of five- 
legged calves and two-headed chickens, and 
the reappearances of deceased men whose 
ghosts were forever roaming about this, 
that, and the other place. 

Dimitru repeated an old tale of his own 
family, of how the stones of his mill had 
stopped once by themselves while some 
corn was being ground. From behind the 
stones groaned a voice which was recog- 
nized as being the voice of Vasili, Vasili 
Yoan Stefans, who had died only a few 
months before. 

“Mill not this corn,” the voice had called. 
“Tt has been stolen from my granary 
by Panait, the Greek. Give it back to my 
wife lest my children starve, this winter.” 

The millstones refused to budge or turn 
until every grain of flour which had already 
been ground was swept out clean and re- 
turned to the bag from which the corn had 
been taken. And even then the stones would 
not move, although the water wheel turned 
and everything else was in motion. The 
wool was being carded, the logs were being 


sawn; only the millstones refused to turn. - 


Not until the widow had been called and 
the corn belonging to her had been re- 
turned, and not until Panait had confessed 
to stealing the grain, had the stones turned 
again. 

And there were many tales, similar to 
that one, centered about the mill. For the 
mill had also refused to grind grain when 
the Russians had invaded the country a 
century ago, and had refused to grind when 
the Turks had come. It was the mill on the 
Bistritza, which ground wheat and corn, 
and pressed oil and sawed logs and turned 
the lathe only for those belonging to the 
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land. And Dimitru was the owner of that 
mill. 

Dimitru had a son, and a daughter whom 
he had married off when very young. The 
son, like all the sons back in the family, 
was preparing himself to take over the mill 
of his father when the time should come. 
For even if he were to take a wife while his 
father was yet alive, there was enough 
room for him and his wife in the house. 
And even if he were to raise a family, there 
was enough room and enough field for him 
to pasture his dowry of cows and sheep, 
and to raise enough fodder for them. He 
had indeed already taken off a good deal of 
the burden of his father, for while the old 
man busied himself with his cart shop, 
preferring the lathe to the mill, George was 
in complete charge of the stones. And 
he was as good a miller as his father. — 

But although he joked and played around 
with most of the young girls who cametothe. 
mill, although he danced with all of them at 
the inn, teasing, singing, joking with them, 
there was not one who could say that he 
was giving her preference over the others. 
Tall, dark, with big brown eyes, the lashes 
of which were always covered with a thin 
white powder, the dark, tufty brows look- 
ing like those of an old man because of a 
fine flour powder always on them, he was 
a good dancer, and his voice rose above 
the voices of the others when any 
singing was being done at the inn. At the 
wrestling matches on Sunday there were 
few youngsters who dared to match him. 
And he was gay and always happy. And 
it was known that although he was allowed 
to take one-tenth of the flour he milled, in 
payment for milling it, from everybody, 
he took only half that amount, and some- 
times not even that, from the poor and the 
widows of the country. Indeed, many a 
widow had brought half a bag of corn and 
returned home with a full bag of corn 
flour, George yelling at the top of his voice, 
when the widow claimed there had been 
some mistake, that he was an honest miller. 

“You have brought one bag of corn and 
not two, widow of Jorga,’”’ he would silence 
the protesting woman, not giving her any 
chance or time to explain herself. ; 

“You have brought one bag, and I know 
you have brought only one bag! AmIla 
miller, or a thief, or what?” he would 
shout, and show great anger, as he would 
push her out of the mill. 
~ One winter night, while the wind was 


While 
his cap and approached to help her from the saddle. 


howling, and the water wheel, raised from 
the frozen river, was squeaking and groan- 
ing, and the storm was beating savagely 
against the windows and doors of the mill, 
one of the villagers sitting about the walled- 
in stove, in the ashes of which the potatoes 
were being baked, asked: 

“George, whom are you going to marry?” 

Dimitru gave his son no time to answer. 


the two fathers were speaking, Veta came riding on a small horse. 


“He will marry the one who will bring 
him a good enough dowry,” he answered, 
instead of his son. 

One by one they passed in review all the 
marriageable daughters of the village. 
They knew all of them. And when Dimitru 
had shaken his head to the last one, the 
staroste, trembling and with shaking fists, 
thundered into the face of the man: 





George raised 


“Come dance at our inn,” he urged 


“Ts it, then, the death of one of the 
matried men that you are waiting for, to 
marry your sone” 

George had been making fun of all that 
was said. He had taken it all as a joke. 
But to the thundering voice of the staroste 
he replied: 

“T wish every one long life in this vill- 
age, and in every other one. whey I am 





In the midst of the dance Veta arrived. 


her, . sure 


ready to marry, I shall make my own 
choice.” 

“Indeed my son wants to get married to 
some pauper. I have given six pair of oxen 
as dowry to my daughter, six pair of oxen 
and one hundred gold pieces. But he may 
want to marry some pauper!” 

“A time will come,’ George answered. 
“My time will come. But it shall be of my 
own choice, not of anybody else’s.” 

“Well said,” spoke the gray-bearded 
staroste. 

Old Dimitru remained silent. 

Then they all sat down to sample the 
new prune juice that was dripping from the 
copper worm. It was better that such dis- 
cussion end in joy, so they sang their sad- 
dest songs. 

Finally George remarked, on looking to- 
ward the idle stones, “It is a pity they 
should be idle so long.” 

George was never happy but when the 
stones turned around. 

“This is a water mill,” his father an- 
swered. “When the Bistritza freezes, the 
mill freezes.” 

“TI know, father.” 
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He was a miller and 


that George could not resist 


lived only when the mill lived. “But it is 
a pity that the stones should not be turn- 
ing when the Bistritza freezes.” 

“Tf it were a windmill, you would be 
saying half the time the same thing,” 
another man of the group mused. 

“Tf it were a horse mill, the mill would 
not be turning at night,” another man said 
in jest. ; 

Whereupon one of the men, who had 
served in the army, and had been far away 
in a large city, began to speak about a 
large, steam-power mill which he had seen 
on his travels. A steam mill. One prepared 
logs to fire the engine during the summer, 
and then in winter one had the mill go 
whether the river was frozen or not. 

George mused impatiently, “What a pity 
the Bistritza freezes!” 

During the first month of the winter, 
after the river had frozen, he had had some 
work to do. He had sharpened every 
tooth and smoothed out the grain of the 
stones, until the teeth were as sharp as 
steel edges. He had cleaned and adjusted 
and readjusted everything. He had made it 
all ready to go, and now he was anxious 


She was fairer than most of them, and 


her, she 


was so beautiful. He was 


to hear. the whirl and turn of the mill, 
grinding and crunching all that was shoved 
into it. 

“What a pity the Bistritza freezes!” 

His father looked at him and then re- 
plied: “It is a thing I am going to put into 
my will, that this is a water mill and it 
shall remain so. This mill has ground fifty 
pair of stones.” 

George was tired of always hearing the 
same thing. He left the company to go to 
his own room above the shaft. a 

Soon after, the peasants tightened their 
wolf-fur coats about them and returned 
to their homes, after wishing one another 
good luck. It was snowing and storming. 
Wolves were prowling on the road. 

Dimitru still pottered about in the cart 
shop, working on a new corn-husking ma- 
chine he was trying to perfect; then, tired, 
he, too, went to his room, where he lay 
wondering what was to become of the mill 
after he was no longer there. Was it to be 
desecrated? Was it to be forever forgotten 
as the water mill on the Bistritza? Was 
all the pride of generations to be sacrificed 
to that new thing of which the returned 





she had put on her best garb. 


man smiled to himself when he saw 
also certain she had come to dance with his son, sent probably by her father 
the dowry I offer. What say you?” son, “What say you about Veta, Dan’s 


soldier had spoken? Outside the wind was 
howling, the lugubrious plaint of the hun- 
gry wolves was coming nearer and nearer, 
the wheel was creaking on its axle, strain- 
ing the ropes that held it to the thick iron 
staples embedded in the stone of the walls. 
Whom was that son of his to marry if he 
wanted to marry of his own choice? It 
had not been so with him. His father had 
chosen him a bride, decided on the dowry, 
and married him off. Yet he had been 
happy! George should do as he had done. 
He was the father, the master. With 
these thoughts the old man fell asleep. 

Early that spring, after the river had 
broken, and the logs began to descend to 
the mill, and the wheel had begun again to 
turn, George, very busy and very happy, 
forgot all about the frozen months. 

At the inn Dan, Petru’s son, whose farm 
was across the river and who was reputed to 
be very wealthy, came to meet Dimitru, 
the miller, to talk over matters of mat- 
rimony between his daughter Veta and 
George. After the bottle of wine was be- 
tween them, Dan opened the conversation. 

“There is no other man would offer 


The old 


“T say that my son George must receive 
as much as I have given my daughter as 
dowry. Six pair of great oxen, one hundred 
gold pieces, and all the other things.” 

Dan, red-haired and easily excitable, 
rose from his chair. “Is my Veta a cripple?” 

Dimitru answered calmly: “She is 
not . but George is a better man than 
the one who married my daughter.” 

They both sat down again. It was not 
fitting they should be heard quarreling by 
the others. 

“Am I a miller to be able to give such 
dowry?” Danremonstrated. Then as an 
afterthought he added, ‘One should be 
able to accumulate wealth by building a 
mill the other side of the river so people 
won’t have to lose time rowing back and 
forth.” : 

“The mill is on this side,” Dimitru an- 
swered. “It is on this side.” 

“Since millers ask such dowry, it may 
come to pass that there will be a mill on 
the other side also.” 

Upon that the two men left the inn. 

On reaching the mill Dimitru asked his 


daughter?” 

George was busy cleaning the flour 
funnels. He was as if snow-clad. He wiped 
his face with his sleeve and answered: “‘It is 
long since I have seen her. They have their 
own inn on the other side. I remember 
her well, however, beautiful and strong.” 


“Vou will marry her,” Dimitru an- 
nounced briefly. 
“Who says I will?” yelled George. He 


was furious. 

“T say so. I have talked to her father 
about dowry and things.” 

“Marry her, then, yourself. I shall do 
my own choosing when I am ready.” 

“Vou will do what I say, George.” 

“Tn the mill, because the mill is yours.” 

“And do you know what will happen if 
you don’t marry Veta? Dan will put up 
a mill on the other side and starve our 
stones. Do you understand?” 

George paled. But the next instant he 
stopped the whirr of the mill to be better 
heard and said to his father: 

“Even though she be the fairest on earth, 
Isay ‘no.’ Iam (Continued on page 153) 
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Summer Evening Gowns Bring Light (Colors and Sheer Fabrics, 


With Filny Scarfs to Accompany Them 


EVER have Paris fashions been so 
N peculiarly suited to the summer 

evening frock. They are thin and 
soft, what the French call flow, and there 
is no limit to the variety of coloring and 
material and pattern which make them up. 
The décolletage is low, especially in the 
back, and the skirts are short, narrow, and 
straight. Once again black predominates, 
and rightfully so, for nothing is so becom- 
ing to so many women and is at the same 
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Almost every one in Paris is wearing a 
tulle scarf with evening gowns, arranged 
like the one above, and almost always 
a gardenia or a carnation is worn also 


Inslead cf a scarf, Chanel addcd this 
wing-like drapery, of black Georgette 
crépe with insertions of cornflower blue, 
to a slim little frock of the black crépe 


When skirts are too narrow, the Paris- 
ienne simply slits them at the side. This 
frock was made of silver cloth with a 
very narrow rhinestone and silver girdle 


time so smart. It is combined with bril- 
liant shades in many cases, but most often 
white is the favored companion. All white 
is also popular, but being more difficult to 
wear, can not compete with black. 

At this time of the year, Paris fashions 
are governed by the gowns seen at the 
races, which are in reality merely the type 
of frock we would wear in America for 
formal afternoon occasions. Here, as in 
evening and street clothes, black also 





White evening frocks 
are being worn every- 
where and strike a 
dominant nole in 
summer fashions. 
Patows frock was 
made of white crépe 
embroidered with 
beads and spangles 


Of filmier material, 
yet also embroidered 
with spangles and 
rhinestones in an 
unusual design is the 
Lanvin frock of white 
Georgette crépe. The 
neck-line is particu- 
larly worthy of note 





prevails, in rep, alpaca, crépella, and other 
soft materials. Lingerie collars and cuffs 
are coming into their own once more on 
these somber dresses, and give the 
necessary youthful touch. 

Chiffon is very much to the fore, appar- 
ently taking the place of Georgette crépe. 
Patou, Chanel, and Renée show many 
frocks of plain and shaded mousseline de 
soie, and other houses use the printed 
chiffon in all tones. Patterns, in fact, are 
seen on all sorts of clothes, but are par- 
ticularly good-looking when carried out in 
the semi-sports frocks. Toile de Jouy, for 
instance, is successfully applied to plain 
woolen materials, short jackets, and even 
an occasional evening frock, are made of 
this peculiarly French cretonne. 

Scotch plaids are much worn for sports 
and street, but knitted wear is being 
replaced by fine woolens and kashas. 

As to line, the straight, beltless silhouette 
is still the smartest thing, although the few 
waist-lines seen are perhaps a little higher 
than they have been of late. Undeniably 
there is a Directoire tendency, but as yet 
not marked. The general effect, however, 
is one of absolute simplicity, and for that 
reason accessories take on a double value. 
They must be simple, too, but chic to a 
degree in some striking detail. Plain felt 
hats, low-heeled shoes, and natural chamois 
gloves are the appropriate additions to 
sports clothes. The scarf idea is, of course, 







































Crépes printed in 
fantastic designs are 
used for many sum- 
mer frocks, like the 
one above, with black 
satin underskirt. 
Very novel is the ar- 
rangement of the 
ever-present scarf 


Another while eve- 
ning frock that in its 
lack of ornament is 
the antithesis of the 
others on this page 
was made of white 
moiré. Blue and 
silver fan and shoes 
give a note of color 
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A new necklace of artificial pearls and emeralds, 
with a long pendant, is shown below. Also, a 
new coiffure that has appeared recently in Paris, 
with the hair piled over the eyes in front, 
while in back it keeps to the line of the head 


Both the neck-line and the treatment of the 
plaited side panel are interesting points in 
the yellow kasha frock by Max Robert (below). 
The panel is green, in striking contrast to 
the yellow frock, and the bands are embroidered 















When printed crépes are used, they are made 
in simple fashion and combined with plain 
materials. The frock below is made of crépe 
printed in dull reds and greens on a blue 
ground, with underskirt of plain blue crépe 


Three smart daytime frocks are sketched here, 
and show how great is the diversity of fabric and 
trimming in summer frocks. The neck-lines, 
too, indicate the latitude we are allowed in neck- 
lines this year as compared with previous seasons 


One of the popular black frocks, made of 
crépe de Chine, with an oddly tiered skirt, 
was shown by Bechoff. The steel buttons, 
black suede girdle, and monogram buckle are 
indicative of some of the newer trimmings 
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Filmy mousseline frocks in delicale colors 
are having an enormous vogue in Paris. Light 
green mousseline trimmed with narrow, green 
lace made the summery frock above. The black 
satin hat by Reboux is also trimmed with lace 


Showing the popularity of plaits this season, 
Chanel added plaited panels to her frock of crépe 
printed in beige, brown, and white, and trimmed 
with plain brown crépe. The brown straw hat 
worn with it was trimmed simply with ribbon 
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Blue and ruct checked serge, with a girdle of 
rust and blue suéde, fashioned this smart 
frock that attests the popularity of plaids. 
The Parisienne’s fondness for the lingerie 
collar is shown by this one of écru organdy 
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DRECOLL 
MODELE DEPOSE 


Collar and frills of écru organdy, embroidered 
with gold, give a light and summery touch to 
a frock of black alpaca. The sleeves sketched 
here indicate they will take no middle course— 
they will be either very short or very long 


Mousseline de soie, printed or in delicate 
colors, printed crépes, alpaca, and plaided 


fabrics are some of the favorite materials in 


Paris this season, and different frocks show- 
ing how they are uscd are sketched on this page 
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Another example of the 
popularity of black and 
white is this crépe mar- 
ocain coal with white in- 
sertions, while the Cal- 
lot coat is an exponent 
of the vogue of plaids. 
It is plaided in gray, 


red, and blue, the scarf 


and revers lined with red 


One of the unlined, 
printed crépe coats was 
shown by Drecoll, worn 
over a frock of the crépe 
combined with black 
satin and gold galon. As 
is so often the rule with 
frocks of this kind, i 
is absolutely straight 
in line and wnbelted 
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DRECOLL 
MODELE 
DNPOS® 


more important than ever, as it is worn 
morning, afternoon, and night. Scotch 
plaids are the natural partner to tweed 
suits, and satins, lined and bordered with 
contrasting color or material, are the neces- 
sary touch for the soft afternoon dress. In 
the evening, the use of tulle is being re- 
vived, and one sees it continually in long 
scarfs, wrapped around the throat and al- 
lowed to float over the shoulders. Colored 
maline seems to be the favorite choice, and 


‘it is a most becoming one. Beaded bags 


are still good, but many pearls are used in 
the newer ones, and some for evening are 
crocheted entirely of small imitation pearls. 
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The plaited, tiered pan- 
els of the Worth frock 
appear only in front, so 
that the back may re- 
main quite slim and 
straight. It is made of 
printed crépe, so much 
the vogue, and is girdled 
in an unusual man- 
ner with black satin 


How popular plaids and 
prints are is shown by 
these models. The frock 
below was made of 
plaid taffeta on the sim- 
plest of lines.. The black 
satin hat at center adds 
a black and white scarf 
to complement it and 
to keep it in the mode 


Frocks for the Older Woman Keep Pace with the -Mode 
in Simplicity of Line and Trimming 


HE selection of the summer ward- 
robe is often more difficult for the 
woman of large proportions than 

any other, for summer clothes by their very 
lightness and softness tend to add to one’s 
size instead of detracting from it. 

The secret of a slim appearance may be 
told in a few words, but actually to achieve 
it, every woman must study her figure and 
decide what will be the most becoming, 
both in line and color. Having once de- 
cided upon a course of action, she should 
adhere rigidly to it, and not be led.astray 
by the charm of fluffy flounces or frills. 

Cool, smart, and slenderizing frocks may 
be chosen for summer by the large woman 
if she will remember three things. First, 
to select a fabric that will hang straight 
and without billowy folds. Then be sure 
that every frock is made on long, straight 
lines, and third, beware of elaborate trim- 
ming. This is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter this season, for most frocks are made 
to give slimness of line, and simplicity is 
the fashion for every one this year. 

All the frocks shown on this page were 
designed for the older woman who, with 


additional years, has acquired unwanted 
curves. With these frocks, she may 
achieve the smart, straight silhouette 


and be a part of the mode instead of merely 
envying those whose figures keep pace with 
fashion without undue effort. 

The tailored frocks of the summer are 
especially good for the large woman, and 
the linen one illustrated, with its mannish 
For the street, or 


vest, Is very smart. 












































Dress above will be made 
io order in aboul Io 
days. Send orders for 
this and cther dresses 
to Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service 


Fiber silk coat dress, 
$11.05. Whiie-dotied 
voile dress, black, navy 
or lavender; or white 
with black dots, $0.98 
Both in sizes 38 to 56 


Linen dress, brown, gray 
or whiie, $8.95 Voile 
dress, gray, lavender, 
whiie, with hand-made 
lace collar, $9.75 Both 
come in sises 38 to 56 


traveling, the coat dress of fiber silk, in 
black, gray, or navy blue, with collar and 
cuffs of black and white, or gray and blue, 
is as good-looking as it is comfortable. 

Nothing is more delightfully cool for 
summer time than a navy blue voile frock 
dotted in white. The long, plaited panels 
of the one sketched here keep the lines 
desired, and add to the smartness of the 
frock. For summer afternoons, the dress 
of sheer voile, with fine Irish lace collar, 
will be dainty and cool. 

Oftentimes women find it difficult to buy 
a dress ready-made that will fit properly, 
and it is not always possible to have dresses 
made at home. Nothing is more disas- 
trous than to have an ill-fitting frock, for 
that will counteract all the care taken in 
selecting a style and fabric to give the 
right effect. The smart frock shown in 
the center of the page is the answer to this 
problem, for it may be ordered to fit one’s 
exact measurements, and will be fashioned 
with all the finesse of a smart New York 
dressmaker. The material of which it is 
made is a lightweight silk and cotton fabric 
that is attractive enough for afternoon 
wear and yet, in the darker colorings, is 
suitable for the street. Samples of the 
material will be (Continued on page 196) 





The dress above is of linen and 
comes in brown, green, and lav- 
ender. It is beautifully finished 
in hand embroidery and drawnwork 
and very smarily cut. The sizes 
run from 14 to 20, price $10.75 
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The frocks on this page may be purchased through 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service. If you 
will send check or money order, stating size 
and color, they will be delivered to your door 


Two frocks above are of fine voile, varying in 
amount of hand drawnwork. Dress on left comes 
im peach, green, and corn, $17.50; on right, in 
rose, corn, and mauve, $14.75. Sizes 14 to 20 


Another simple afternoon frock is that on 
the left. It is of hand-drawn georgette with 
the popular side plaits and comes in black, 
white, and cocoa, sizes 36 to 46, $24.50 


On the right a smart street dress of the thinner 
variety, in black, navy, or cocoa crépe siluette 
with white georgette vest. It has a straight 
back and coat front. Sizes 34 to 44, $45 





Above, a charming afternoon frock of 
white crépe de Chine with red or blue 
dots. A youthful model for the girl or 
woman who does not care for fussy 
clothes. It comes in sizes 14 to 20, 
and is reasonably priced at $28.50 





HEN we buy our first warm 
weather clothes, we realize that 

summer is actually upon us. 

We have tried to show you here 

thin dresses of various types for all tastes. 
The street frock pictured fulfills perfectly 
the requirements of asummer walking dress. 
The material is light, and yet the effect 
is tailored. The dotted crépe de Chine 
afternoon frock will delight the heart of 
both young and middle-aged on account of 
its simple dignity. Georgette, voile, and 
linen give you a choice of materials in the 
other dresses, but they are all fashioned 
on good lines and trimmed with hand- 
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Al top of page, tailored 
shirt blue, white, or tan 
madras, 34 to 44, $2.50 
Crépe de Chine over- 
blouse, yellow with green 
or white with black, 
sizes 34 to 44, $10 


Our Shopping Service will 
buy any of these aliractive 
things. A full descrip- 
tion will facilitate mat-. 
ters and add to the 
promptness with which 
you receive them 





One-piece wool 
bathing-suit with 
white stitching, in 
black and blite, 
$10. Cape cf blue 
toweling, $0.75 


One-piece wool 
suit in black or 
green with white 
lines, $6.95. Red, 
black, or orange 
Cap, 8&5 Gents 


Black mohair 
suit with linen 
collar, 34 to 46, 
$5) 5.0. gnu, 
rubber cap with 
side bow, $1.50 


Black satin suit 
with blue or white 
monogram, $10.75 
Rubberized  ban- 
danna, $1.65. All 
rubber shoes, $1.50 


embroidery, hemstitching, or drawnwork. 

Two blouses, also of different types, are 
for the sportswoman and the girl who 
prefers to look on. The bathing suits are 
all practical for swimmers, but the satin 
one has a slightly more formal effect. All- 
over stitching is very popular for the wool 
suits this year, and the rubberized ban- 
dannas are new and becoming in bright 
colors. ‘The bathing capes of toweling are 
practical, as on all but the warmest days 
something is necessary to keep the after- 
chill from settling over one. The little 
boys’ suits are remarkable for their price 
and cut and many practical details. 


In the center of group at 
left, sailor suit in white 
with two pairs of trousers of 
white and blue. Stzes 
2 to 6, price $3. The 
short sleeves are a touch 
the little boy will like 


Smocked sleeveless romper 
in pink, blue, or maize, 2 
and 3 year sizes, $1. Pin- 
stripe dimity romper 
for baby, with short 
sleeves, white only, sizes 
I, 2 and 3, price $1.85 
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Stockings (left to right) Allen A, 
Holeproof, Gordon, Onyx, Corticelli, 
McCallum, Rollins. Shoes, Sorosis, 
RedCross, Heel Hugger,GroundGrip- 
per, Foot Saver, Martha Washington 


. 


The National Fashion Service Shows Summer Frocks and 


eAccessories that are Aids to Smariness 


on these two pages would be 
a wise choice for the summer 
wardrobe, for each is made of dif- 
ferent materials and is suitable for 
different occasions. There is the 
sports dress of cotton crépe, a rough- 


| on of the frocks illustrated 


textured material that is very 
smart; one of the popular silk 
broadcloth frocks with mannish 


vest; a hand-made linen dress with 
fine drawn-work and dainty vest of 
real Irish lace and linen; and for 
afternoon wear, a printed crépe de 
Chine frock that comes in white and 
red, white and black, or tan and 
navy, with collar and plaited side 
sections of plain crépe. 

With the slim silhouette demanded 
by fashion, closely-fitting lingerie of 
the straightest lines must be worn. 
Hence silk underwear has become 
increasingly popular. For travel- 
ing it is most practical, as it may be 
folded into the smallest space, and 
may be laundered with ease by one- 
self, if need be—and there frequently 


Batiste nightgown, in honeydew, 
orchid, or flesh-color, about $2 
Everwear silk stockings, about $2 
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Sports frock of drop-stitch cotton crépe, with white 
bands, buttons and leather belt, in sizes 14 to 40, 
sunkist, copenhagen blue, or peach, about $15 


CO-ED DRESSES 


Silk broadcloth frock, white striped in blue, 
orchid, green, gold or black, sizes 14 to 44, with 
white silk vest embroidered in black, about $20 


Flesh-colored step-in chemise (right) of ribbed 
silk combined with crépe de Chine, about $7 
Munsingwear silk stockings (left), about $2 
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TAILORED-NOT- 
JUST-MADE 


is need on long trips or in out-of- 
the-way places! The child’s union 
suit of Italian silk will appeal to the 
mother who knows the difficulty of — 
carrying a sufficient number of 
undergarments for a child on a 
long trip. Even if luggage is limited, 
with two or three of these little 
suits that may be washed in cold 
water and worn without pressing, 
there need never be.a lack of fresh 
underwear. 

When buying silk lingerie, you 
may be assured of the best in ser- 
vice, fit, and quality if you select one 
of these trade-marked lines. The 
step-in illustrated below is made of 
knitted silk combined with crépe de 
Chine. Manufactured under the 
same trade-mark are knitted silk 
vests, knickers, and union suits of 
fine quality. The costume slip on 
the opposite page is made of Italian 
silk that.is very elastic and gives 
excellent service. The petticoat 
illustrated next it is made of glove 
silk and was designed especially to 
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wear with the tailored suit. The 
glove silk nightgown above is tailored 
in effect, but very daintily hem- 
stitched around the armholes and 
yoke. For the woman who likes 
trimming, even on glove silk under- 
wear, the vest and drawers with blue 
bandings are most attractive. 

Color is the most important note 
in silk stockings this season, and 
every manufacturer is making cob- 
webby stockings of the finest silk 
in shades to match every gown. 
Each of the stockings illustrated at 
the top of the first page is sold under 
atrade-mark. Reading from left to 

_ right, the first is a sheer silk stocking 
that fits perfectly, has a reinforced 
heel and toe, and an elastic double 
top. Next is a stocking that has a 
special reinforced toe that lengthens 
its life. The third stocking shows a 
new shadow clock woven into it 
that is most attractive. Next is a 
stocking with a heel that comes to a 
point above the heel of the shoe and 
gives a very trim appearance. Next 
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VANITY FAIR 


What the guide book 1s to the inexperienced 
traveler, the National Fashion Service is to the 
inexperienced shopper. It points the way to 
the best in merchandise and tells how to find 
wt. By using this service as a guide, you may 
be assured of buying only that which is worthy 
in every way, for each manufacturer who gives 
his product a trade name is giving it his 
guaranty of style, quality, and reliability. To 
use this Service, ask your own shops for the 
trade-marks illustrated. If you can not find 
them, write Good Housekeeping National 
Fashion Service for the name of a dealer in the 
town where you shop who does carry them 
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FLEUR DE LIS 


Hand-drawn linen dress, 14 to 44, white, peach, 
gold, blue, green, about $15. Printed crépe de 
Chine dress, sizes 14 to 38, about $32.50 


Vanitisilk nightgown (above) in peach or pink, 
hemstitched, about $9. Glove silk vest and 
step-ins (above) banded with blue, about $12 


Child’s union suit of Italian silk, 4 to 14, 
about $5 to $6.50 according to size. Phoenix 
full-fashioned silk stockings, about $1.85 


PHOENIX 





in line is a sheer chiffon stocking 
woven to give a lace-like appearance 
and then embroidered. The striped 
stocking is a sheer, gossamer stock- 
ing with filigree lattice stripes. Last, 
a sheer chiffon silk stocking, that is 
all silk from top to toe, yet will give 
good service. The other stockings 
illustrated at the bottom of these 
two pages are of silk with lisle 
foot and top that are trim yet will 
give excellent service. 

Every one today is realizing the 
need of shoes built along scientific 
lines that will give the foot proper 
support. There are a number of 
trade-marked shoes that meet this 
need, and some are shown at the 
top of the first page. 

While many shoes are constructed 
to prevent or correct foot troubles, 
wearing them will avail nothing 
unless they are properly fitted. 
The shops where the shoes illus- 
trated are sold are instructed in the 
method of fitting them and will help 
you find just what you need. 


Glove silk petticoat, shadow-proof 
hem, about $7.75. Italian silk cos- 
tumeslip,indifferent colors about $o 
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FAERIE EAYSER 


When Girls Go (Camping, Their (Clothes Must 
Be Chosen TOC (om fort and Adaptability 


rE MHERE isa great difference in ‘both 

the style and the quality of camp 

clothes, as great a difference as the 
camps in which they will be worn. There- 
fore, I am not going to try to tell you just 
what you girls should take to camp (for 
the camps you have selected will doubtless 
send you a catalogue of rules and require- 
ments) but I do want to help you by telling 
you of the best kind of camp clothes to 
buy, clothes that are suitable for almost 
every camp. The different outfits shown 
on this page are not only comfortable, 
which is the first requisite, but practical, 
durable, and smart as well. 

When a girl lays aside the clothes that 
are so delightfully feminine and dons the 
more mannish clothes for hiking or camp- 
ing, she must have a carefully planned out- 
fit so that from the crown of her soft hat 
to the toe of her stout Oxford shoe she is 
neat and trim. Moreover, with a care- 
fully planned equipment, she can always 
have the right clothes, without overstep- 
ping the rule of limited luggage, on which 
point all camps are most rigid. 

Both the suits illustrated are made of 
cotton covert cloth, which is guaranteed 
not to fade, is heavy enough to stand rough 
treatment,and does notwrinkle easily. Also, 
the material is as moist- 
ure-resisting as a wash- 
able cotton fabric can be 
made. Yes, washable! 
For these suits actually 
can be tubbed without 
losing their smart ap- 
pearance. One does not 
mind the initial cost so 
much if assured that the 
clothes will stand every 
test and not look faded 
and out of shape before 
the season is over. 

The riding habit con- 
sists of breeches and 
coat, with a shirt of 
white Oxford cloth or 
one of cotton crépe. 
The crépe shirt is most 
practical, as it needs no 
ironing if put on a coat 
hanger to dry after it is 
washed. Be sure to use 
an enameled hanger to 
‘sure against rust. The 
nding hat is made of 
the same fabric as the 


Khaki suit of knickers 
and middy blouse, in 
smes 5 t0 16, $3.50 
Good Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service will pur- 
chase any of these out- 
fits for you on receipt 
of check or money-order, 
stating size and color 
of each garment desired 
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habit, so it can be packed easily and 
worn even in the rain without losing 
either its shape or its color. 

I am showing you another outfit made 
of the cotton covert cloth, in the same 
colors as the riding habit, so that you may 
combine the two to suit the weather, the 
occasion, or your fancy. Six different out- 
fits are possible with these two suits. For 
instance, the riding habit as illustrated may 
change its coat to the sleeveless one on a 
warm day. The knickers and skirt may 
be worn with either coat, as fancy dictates, 
and again, the knickers may be worn with 
or without the skirt. The skirt is cut wide 
enough so it may be used for walking with- 
out the knickers, or it may be worn over the 
knickers on cool days, with the riding habit 
coat. The tiny sketch shows the knickers 
and blouse worn without skirt or coat. ‘This 
blouse is made of cotton crépe, with con- 
vertible colar, and comes in white, yellow, 
green ortan. The hat for this suit is made 
of the covert cloth, with a sectional crown. 

Both suits are beautifully tailored and 
finished, and come in two colors, olive tan 
or gray blue. The stockings come in light- 
weight wool or in all cotton, in tones to 
harmonize with the suits. When sending 


orders for these suits, be sure to mention 





not only the size, but the color as well. 

The knickers and skirt should be ordered 

by waist measurement; coats and blouses 

by bust measurement, and the hat by the . 
measurement taken by putting a tape 

measure around the head and over the 

ears, where the hat band would come. 

The simple outfit of knickers and middy 
is made of the well-known khaki material © 
and is an excellent value. This outfit is 
the type worn by younger girls at many 
camps and is most practical. While both 
knickers and middy are well cut and nicely 
made, we can not guarantee the material 
against fading. The addition of the middy 
tie in the same material is also interesting, 
as it is sewed to the middy, will be laun- 
dered with it, and does not need the extra 
care that a silk tie does. A 

In choosing underwear for these outfits, 
be sure to select the athletic union suits — 
that are made especially to wear with 
knickers. These come in different ma-. 
terials, with straight knee or made like a 
knicker, are always soft and comfortable, 
and add no bulk under the riding habit. 


Some trifles that are seldom, if ever,,. 


found on the list of camprequirements, and - 
that will greatly add to your comfort, — 
might be suggested here. A canteen to 
take on hikes or to. ~ 
hang by the bed will. — 
assure you a drink of 


want it. ; 
holder with pockets for 
all toilet articles, that 
is made with loops so — 
it may be hung up, 
will help you to dress 
quickly. A perforated 
tooth-brush holder that 
keeps the brush clean, 
but allows the air to dry 
and freshen it, is almost 
indispensable. Then 
there is a new warming 
bottle that does not need 
hot water, that will be as 
convenient as it is com- 
fortable. Flashlights, 
traveling clocks, and 
penknives might also 
be mentioned, and any 
one of these would make 
a gift that would be 
appreciated by a friend 
who is going to camp. 


Made of tan or blue cot- 
ton covert cloth, sleeveless 
coat, $4.50; skirt, $4.50; 
knickers, $4; hat, $3.50; 
woolen stockings, $2; cot- 
ton. crépe shirt, $4. Rid- 
ing coat, $6.50; breeches, 
$4.50; hat, $4; white 
Oxford cloth shirt, $3.75 — 


water just when you, — 
A rubberized 


Dress at left shows a deer de- 
sign typical of the Slovakian 
embroidery; center, a ship to 
interest the child; and third, 
a camel with turbaned rider 


Printed Pamphlet No. 4oor, 
25c¢, has full directions and 
‘working patterns for all the 
cross-stilch designs shown on 
these three children’s dresses 


Paper* patterns for dresses 
in sizes 4 to 8 yrs., 30C each, 
may be purchased by sending 
check or money-order to Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Service 













Embroidery Designs by Anne Orr 
(Children’s Frocks by 
Mary Le Sueur 
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Pongee collar and cuffs edged with nar- 
row écru crochet will be a charming 
addition to a simple summer frock 


Pamphlet No. 4003, 25¢, carries 
directions for corners for napkins, 
like one above, and tea-cloth in 
filet, edge on Dutch collar and cuff 
set, and other edges for linens 


Hol-Iron Pattern No. 4006, 25¢, 
contains 24 patterns of six differ- 
ent designs (with directions), for 
powder-puff pockels and designs 
shown on handkerchiefs above 


Two pieces of a very striking 
luncheon set are shown at center, 
cross-slitched in bright colors. 
Pattern No. 4005, 25¢, is a sheet 
of cross-stitchdesigns in full color, 
with complete directions fer mak- 
ing the unusual hemstitching and 
embroidery shown on the set. All 
the embroidery designs illustrated 
or mentioned on this page are 
contained in six different pat- 
terns al 25¢c each. All six pat- 
terns will be sent for $1.40 
Send check or money-order to 
Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping 





Six different handkerchief designs 
(24 patterns), including the new 
powder-puff pocket on handker- 
chiefs and directions for making 
in Transfer Patlern Ne. 4004,25¢ 


The old-fashioned lady patch- 
work design above comes with 
other designs in Transfer Pal- 
tern No. 4002, 25c, and may 
be used for decorative linens 


Hot-Iron Transfer Pattern No. 
4oo2, 25¢, carries embroidery 
patterns for the Italian dresser 
or table set (left), a tea-cloth 
embroidered in a graceful grape 
design, and a towel to be out- 
lined with a design like the old- 
fashioned lady in patchwork 
above. The dresser set is made 
of heavy art linen with Italian 
hemstitching and quaint tassels 
that give tt a distinctively foreign 
appearance. The pattern carries 
full directions for making the set 
for either dresser or dining table 
6/ 


DRESSMAKING 


Patterns 


Baby’s 






lesson to explain the preparation of an 

entire layvette, therefore just a few of 

the garments have been chosen for 
this month’s lesson. 

All clothes for the baby should be simple 
in design and not difficult of construction. 
The chief points to consider in the choice 
of design and material are—the comfort of 
the little one, ease of adjustment, ease of 
Jaundering, and the appearance after 
laundering. There should be as few seams 
as possible and the closings so planned that 
fastenings can easily be handled. Bobbin 
tape, washable ribbons, small flat buttons, 
and snaps may be used for fastenings. 
Materials should be most carefully selected, 
and only those which are soft, warm, light 
in weight, and washable should be used. 
No garment should in any way hamper 
the free movement of the little one’s limbs, 
or prevent the circulation of air. It is to be 
remembered also that two or three thick- 
nesses of lightweight clothing are warmer 
than one heavy garment, because still air, 
held between layers of clothing, acts as a 
nori-conductor of heat from the body. 


te WOULD be impossible in one short 


These little garments, the designing and ” 


making of which this lesson explains, are a 
Gertrude or petticoat, a wrapper and sim- 
ple dress or slip on kimono lines, and a 
more elaborate dress with set-in sleeves and 
a bit of trimming. The advantage of the 
kimono garment is chiefly that it will iron 
easily and quickly, because it can be laid 
out flat. It does, however, bring more 
fulness of material about the upper part 
of the body than the other dress with the 
set-in sleeves, where the fulness at the 
neck is taken up in clusters of tiny tucks. 

Fine nainsook or 
batiste may be used 
for the dresses, and 
nainsook is also ex- 
cellent for the 
baby’s night slips. 
Albatross or flan- 
nel is suitable for 
the little wrappers. 
Albatross is light, 
and warm, launders 
well, andcan be had 
in attractive col- 
ors. The Gertrudes 
may be made 


either of flannel 
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Fig. 1, hemming lace to mate- 
rial, right side; Fig. 2, slitting 
materialback of lace, wrong side 


of Simple 


FPtrpsz 


By Laura Ll, Baldty Aa 


\ A Miss Baldt is Asst. Prof., Household 


Aris, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Patterns for these first baby 
clothes may be ordered as follows: 
wrapper, petticoat, and plain dress or 
slip are roc each; dress with set-in sleeve, 
r5c; all 4 patterns, goc. Send stamps 
or money-order to Good Housekeep- 


ing Pattern Service, New York City 


or nainsook. ‘There are several kinds of 
flannel from which to choose. Some flan- 
nels are made entirely of wool; these are 
very warm and durable; they require great 
care in laundering to prevent them from 
shrinking greatly or becoming hard. The 
others are made of part cotton and wool; 
these do not shrink so easily in washing. 
A fine flannel, but quite expensive, is made 
of silk and wool; this is beautiful in texture, 
but must be handled most carefully when 
laundered. Viyella flannel is a non-shrink- 
able flannel, which launders well and can 
now be had in white as well as colors. 





LES SOG 
Design for 
Cilotiwes 


Only very fine, narrow lace edging should 
be put on baby’s dresses, preferably real 
Valenciennes, if it can be afforded. Lace 
insertion, if used, must be of dainty design, 


to match the edging. If’ entre-deux or 
beading is used, it should be as fine as or 
finer than the material in the garment. 
The very daintiest dresses frequently have 


‘a few tiny, hand-sewed tucks at the neck, 


or the fulness is held in by a bit of smocking 
no wider than the space taken up by the 
tucks in the dress shown above. 
hemstitching, (Fig. 9) used instead of the 
insertion, gives a bit of variation in treat- 
ment also. Another design might embody 
a tiny spray of flowers, in fine French 
embroidery, between the clusters of tucks. 
Whatever individual taste may suggest, 
the decoration on baby clothes should be 
extremely simple and dainty. 


Making the Garments 


In making the little Gertrude petticoat, 
use French seams if working with nainsook, 
and flannel-fell seams if making a flannel 
garment. To make the flannel-fell, trim 
one edge of the seam away; lay the other 
edge over this and press flat. Finish the 


edge of the seam with catch-stitching, — 


taking one stitch in the edge of the seam, 
and another in the cloth of the garment. 
This should be done with fine sewing silk. 
Instead of this, a row of feather-stitching 
(Fig. 8) may be put on the right side 
of the garment to finish the seam. Face 
the neck, shoulders, and armholes with 
a narrow bias strip of nainsook and 
feather-stitch along the lower edge of 
the facing. 
ished with feather-stitching, if desired. 

If a_ scalloped 
edge is desired for 
the petticoat, the 
scallops may be 


flannel with a trans- 
fer patternjaee. 
small scallop is best 
at the neck and 
armholes. For the 
method of working 
the scallops, see 


Fig. 3, whipping raw edge first be filled in with 
to dress, wrong side; Fig. running (Con- 
4, binding with entre-deux 


tinued on page 195) 





A little 


The hem may also be fin- 


stamped on the 


Fig. 7. They must — 


eo 





THE MENDING BASKET 


May ‘Be a Treasure-Trove 
For Busy Mothers 


By Caroline Gray 


after outwearing the second pair of cuffs. 
Therefore, what could be simpler or more 
practical than to recut the garment for the 
small boy of the family? 

At the age of six years, the little boy 
metamorphoses almost overnight into the 
lad, and with more manly ways begins to 
wear more manly clothes. A suit and all 
its grown-up adjuncts takes the place of 








N THE course of a few months, many 
articles widely differing in character, 
from the daintiest bits of lingerie to 

blankets and other things of heavier tex- 
ture and greater bulk, find their way to the 
mending basket. Ways of utilizing or re- 
modeling these articles are as numerous as 
the households in which they are found. All 
the articles shown on this page were taken 
from the mending basket of a busy mother, 

g@ and illustrate simple and clever ways of 
adapting partly worn clothes. 

Doubtless you will think there could be 
no new method of doing prosaic darning, 
but here is a way to care for heavy, woolen 
socks that is most helpful. Stretch the 
socks on lasts while still wet. The lasts not 
only keep them in shape, but prevent 
shrinkage to a great extent, and afford 
quite as firm a foundation for 
darning as a darning ball. 

Of quite different nature is the 
dainty frock for the little maid, 
remodeled from the skirt of an 
older sister’s dress and a bit of 
lace from the piece trunk, like the 
one sketched above, with its 
matching slip cut from the same 
dress. This may be made without 
a pattern by simply cutting a 
slightly curved line around the 
upper edge of the skirt, to form 
the neck and shoulder seams, or 
a pattern may be used if you are 
not sure of proportions. Do not 
bind the edge of the neck, for 
that would make an ugly ridge 
under the lace yoke. Simply shir 
it and then turn under the edge. 

The lace-edged arm- 
hole shown in the sketch 
is most effective in a party 

- frock, but should you de- 
sire sleeves, cut over the 
old sleeves or some part 
of the former waist and 
finish with a band of 


lace to form a cuff. 
It is customary to 
make men’s shirts of such 


excellent material that 
they are seldom literally 
worn to shreds. In fact, 
- in the main the shirt will 


Patterns for making little girl’s slip and dress, 
sizes 4 to 8 yrs., 30c for the two; for boy’s blouse, 
6 to 10, 30c. Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 





the middy and straight pants; hence this is 
the time to remodel the still good parts of 
the shirt on smaller lines. In the center 
of the page is sketched a boy’s blouse made 
from his father’s shirt, and below it the old 
shirt is shown with the pattern pinned on 
it. To remake the man’s shirt, begin by 
cutting off the collar and cuffs as close to 
the band as possible, then cut or rip the 
shoulder and underarm seams. It is best 
to rip out the sleeves, as just at that point 
every fraction of an inch counts to give 
the necessary width of the shoulder. 

Pin the fronts together with buttons and 
buttonholes matching, as they may be used 
just as they are, thereby saving both time 
and labor. Place the neck of the pattern on 
the material just below the first or second 
buttonhole, and pin it securely, being sure 
that all lines are kept straight. 

Fold the back of the shirt 
through the center and pin the 
pattern as you would if using new 
material. The old sleeves are 
used nearly as they are by merely 
placing the sleeve pattern on 
them and cutting in whatever 
way will be to the best advantage. 

Small pieces are used for cufis, 
soft collar, and collar band. Per- 
hapsa piece or two will beneeded to 
keep the width at the bottom of the 
shirt ; this will depend on whether 
a six or ten-year size is required. 
- After the pattern has-been 
placed to the best advantage, it 
is merely a question of cutting 
and making the shirt by the 
usual method. 

Attractive little romp- 
ers and apron dresses also 
may be made from partly 
worn shirts. The rompers 
shown at left were made 
from a man’s shirt, the 
pattern placed as indi- 
cated in the small sketch. 
As rompers fasten in the 
back, the back and fronts 
of the shirt were reversed. 
The fronts, with buttons 
and buttonholes just as 
they were, became the 
back of the rompers, while 






















7 
Be: 
pee 


_ be found to be in nearly 


perfect condition both in 
bric and color, long 





A pattern for making the rompers, 
in sizes I to 3 yrs., 30c, will be 
sent on receipt of remittance. 
Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 





the back of the shirt was 
used for the front of the 
new garment. 
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“Blood will tell,’ say the 
Tt told with Mimi 


OWES. 


WISE 
when 


true love had led her into a mar- 
riage that, but for her heritage of 


character,would have lowered her— 


As the Story Began: 


HERE are miracles— 

and two of them came 
to me. The first was at 
Christmas time. I had 
gone home to my father 
beaten; my ambitions 
crushed, my hope of love 
and happiness gone. 

It was strange to live 
that quiet life again in 
the little country rectory 
in New York State, simple, 
unaffected, beautiful in 
its purity and _ peace. 
But I had had my taste 
of another madder life— 
of love and the thrill of 
hope. And my old life 
couldnot content me now. 

Nothing but my pov- 
erty would have driven 
me home. But for that 
I might have won Mimi. 
But I had nothing but a 
few promising stories and 
a callow play as my 
worldly capital, and that 
was not enough for a girl 
brought up as she had 
been. I prayed for a 
miracle in those snow- 
clad December weeks— 
prayed for a word from 
her, and at times cold 
fear chilled me with the 
dread that I had lost 
her. I was far away, and 
Andy Fuller—rich; power- 
ful—was at her footsteps. 
He had all that I had not 
of culture, ease, position, 
influence. And Mimi’s 
mother threw all her in- 


fluence his way. Mimi SP ob 
~ # 


was the hope of the 
family. Her grandfather’s 
fortune had gone to a 
second wife, and there 
would never be any more 
money unless Mimi mar- 
ried it. 

A letter came from Lionel, Mimi’s 
cousin. She had not yet promised Andy, 
but it looked certain. My heart sank 
again. Lionel had made a secret marriage 
with the girl he loved, and was trusting 
blindly that her family would support 
them. I shrank from the way he had 
solved the difficulty. 

And then the miracle happened. I 
came in from the carol-singing, and there, 
waiting for me, was the first word I had 
had from Mimi—a line or two, only, but 
they lifted my heart to the heavens. 

Then came the second miracle. A 
telegram. It was from my Uncle Jerry’s 
lawyer, and it told me that Uncle Jerry 
was ee and had left me all his property 


I had heard him talk 
of it so many times—the great ranch with 


in the golden west. 


its spreading acres in the sun. Horseback 
riding over mountain trails; the star-lit 


heavens. It had been one of my dreams 
as long as I could remember. And now it 
was mine. 


I thought of Mimi and me as king and 
queen of a magic king¢dom—great herds of 
cattle, picturesque cowboys, an exquisite life 
apart from the world, broken by magic 
runs to Chicago, to New York, when the 
impulse took us, for the sparkle and gaiety 
that we should want but seldom. The 
next morning I took the train for St. 
Louis, to Mimi, with the telegram as my 
passport to happiness. 








I don’t know what my 
superintendent and his 
wife thought of us. 
Mimi with her bare 
neck, her bare arms, 
her wisp of train, a glit- 
tering comb in her rus- 
set hair; I miserable 
in my dinner jacket — 


MARRIED Mimi Le Brun just 
twenty-four hours after I arrived in 
St. Louis. The thing, asI look back — 
upon it, seems incredible. It is hard 
even now to recall the moves in the game 
Iplayed. For it was a game, with the high- 
est stakes in the world—my own future 
and Mimi’s. ves 
I had written to her—a short note 
telling her it was imperative that I s! 
see her, and that I would call her 
soon as I reached St. Louis. Ae 
“TI ought not to speak to you, Jerry,” was 
the first thing she said to me over the tele- 
phone, ‘‘after the way you have treated me.” — 
I ignored that. ‘(May I come now? I 
can’t wait, Mimi.” Pe 
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Illustrated by (Charles D. Mitchell 


“Not until one o’clock. Mother has a 
luncheon engagement, and she will be out 
by that time.” 

- “Can’t you lunch somewhere with me?” 

“No. I have a seamstress working for 
me—and anyhow I am not quite sure that 
I have forgiven you, Jerry.” 

But I knew that she would forgive me. 
I would admit no thought of failure. 

My train had arrived at eleven-thirty. 
I went to a down-town hotel, made myself 
spick and span, and found a florist. I 
‘bought an armful of roses, paying an un- 
speakable price for them, but I felt that my 
prospects justified the extravagance. I 
had saved the money I had received for my 
story, and after paying my debts there had 


been two months’ accumulated allowance. 
This would serve for immediate needs, and 
there was affluence ahead of me. 

As I left the florist’s, it began to rain, a 
June shower, with a wild bit of wind at the 
beginning, and then a heavy downpour. 
I took a taxi and reached Mimi’s at the 
appointed time. 

She was not in the little living-room to 
receive me. So I sat on one of the chintz- 
covered chairs, with the box of flowers on 
the table beside me, while the maid went 
to announce me. 

As I sat there, the silence was broken by 
a faint ticking sound in the room beyond. 
It stopped and began again, speeding up 
until the air was filled with the humming 


vibration. It was the seamstress, of whom 
Mimi had spoken, at her sewing machine. 
Presently the noise ceased, and from be- 
hind the curtains, which separated the 
living-room from the dining-room, ap- 
peared the charming little Frenchwoman, 
Mrs. Merrick, who had once sent Mimi and 
me on a quest for spools of blue silk. 

She came forward and spoke with a sort 
of smiling breathlessness. “I must say 
something to you before you see Mimi. 
She has just had a fitting and is getting 
dressed. When you see her, you will be 
shocked. She has suffered. Her mother 
gut Andy Fuller are like wolves—tearing 

er.” 

She was very much in earnest. “They 
are trying to make her marry him. Next 
week they are all going together to a house 
party on Lake Michigan. And Mimi 
doesn’t want to go. She told me so just 
now. And she cried.” 

Mimi in tears! I couldn’t believe it. 
Yet my heart leaped. 

“T have come to save her,” I said. 

She clasped her hands. “Do you think 
you can do it?” 

“T know I can. Things have happened 
which make it possible.” 

Her wise eyes studied me for a moment, 
then she said, ‘““Do I dare tell you some- 
thing?” 

I looked down at her. “Please.” 

“She loves you. But she loves her world. 
And you must be stronger than her world, 
stronger than herself. Don’t let her get 
away from you. She has talked to me. 
She has told me nothing in words. But I 
have looked beneath the words. She 
would have married Andy if it had not 
been for you.” 

“You are sure?” 
pounding. 

She nodded. ‘You must never let her 
know I have spoken of it—”’” She made a 
quick movement toward the other room, 
“Would you like to see her pretty dresses?” 

We were just in time, for when Mimi 
entered, a second later, Mrs. Merrick was 
holding up a crisp gown of apple-green and 


My pulses were 


saying, 
“Tt is to have a silver sash.” 
Silver sash silverrain . . a 


golden world . . . Mimi with shadows 
under her eyes trying to say in an uncon- 
cerned fashion, 

“Tt was too bad to keep you waiting, 
Jerry.” 

I caught her hands in mine. “Don’t you 
know I’d wait for a thousand years?” 

She was obviously self-conscious. She 
turned a little toward Mrs. Merrick. 
“Aunt Lucille, were you showing him my 
pretty things?” 

But Mrs. Merrick had disappeared as 
suddenly as if an earthquake had swallowed 
her up. There was a swinging door which 
led to the kitchen, and she must have 
used that, but the thing had the effect 
of her being taken up in a cloud or re- 
moved by some other miraculous means of 
transportation. Mimi and I stood there, a 
little apart, looking at each other, and the 
things Mrs. Merrick had told me gave me 
courage. 

“Mimi,” I said, ‘‘are you glad to see me 
—are you?” 

I knew she was glad. And I took her in 
my arms, wondering a little at my temer- 
ity. She clung to me, hid her face against 
my coat. She was crying. a 
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I smoothed her hair. ‘Don’t,’ I said, 
“my dearest.” 

But she cried on in a heart-broken way, 
and at last she said, “It has been dreadful 

with evervbody wanting to marry 

me... and I don’t want to marry 
anybody ec 

“Yes,” I said, “you do. You want to 


marry me.” 

She looked up at me, her eyes wet. 

“But I can’t, Jerry. I don’t want to be 
poor. I don’t know how to be—and you 
haven’t any money.” 

“Love doesn’t think of money.” 

“Doesn’t it?” wistfully. “But life is 
real. It isn’t just romance, and we can’t 
live in dreams.” 

“Suppose I should tell you of a dream 
which can come true, Mimi? Ofa long, low 
house set in a circle of mountains? Of wide 
acres that are mine—of the days that we 
shall ride together, of the nights when a 
great fire will blaze on our hearth—?” 

I delighted in the amazement with which 
Mimi regarded me. “Did you say that it 
might come true, Jerry?” 

“Tt is true, my darling. Uncle Jerry is 
dead, and everything that he had is mine.”’ 
“Do you mean that you are—rich?” 

“Not measured by such fortunes as Andy 
Fuller’s. But there’s the house and the 
land, and plenty of people on the place to 
do things for us. You'd be like a little 
queen, and I a king.” 

That was the way Uncle Jerry had pic- 
tured it, so was I, after all, greatly to be 
blamed if I made her see it as a shining 
palace? 

“We shall be away from all this shallow- 
ness and hollowness, and I shall do big 
things because you are there. And we'll 
go East and see my plays produced, and 
have a taste of the world, but always we 
shall come back to our castle, to our own 
hearthstone. That’s what marriage will 
mean to us, Mimi—love and each other. 
Home, and the two of us in it.” 

I was eloquent with all the passion of 
my youthful idealism. She listened, and at 
last I saw her touched by the radiance of 
her decision to marry me. 

“But it seems too wonderful to be true, 
Jerry.” 

“Tt is both true and wonderful.” 


2 


M* SCHEME as to how the thing might 

be done had been spectacular. I had 
seen myself flaunting the fact of my. im- 
proved fortunes in the faces of Mimi’s 
mother and of Andy Fuller. I had seen 
Mimi’s world crowding the church while 
she came toward me up the aisle in all that 
bridal loveliness over which I had pondered 
as a boy. I had seen Andy, my defeated 
rival, glowering at me from among the 
shadows. 

But Mimi destroyed at once my melo- 
dramatic illusions. ‘We must get the 
thing over before we tell anybody.” 

“Do you mean that it is to be—clandes- 
tine?” 

She nodded. “TI am not sure I like that 
word, but it is the only way.” 

“Why is it the only way?” 

Her eyes were stormy. “I shall die if I 
have to fight for my happiness, Jerry.” 

That settled it forme. I would not have 
her hurt or troubled. And Mrs. Merrick 
had said that Andy and her mother were 
wolves. 


Peacock Feathers 


It was Mrs. Merrick who helped us 
make our plans. . We called her in and 
found her an enthusiastic fellow-conspir- 
ator. 

“Tf I didn’t trust you, Jerry,’’ she told me 
at the beginning, ‘I couldn’t do it. But I 
won’t have Mimi sacrificed.” 

We decided it was best that no one 
should know of my having called on Mimi. 
I was even to carry the roses away with 
me, that all traces of my presence might be 
removed. The little maid was reticent, 
and masculine callers were too frequent to 
cause any comment. Mimi’s trunk was to 
be packed and waiting when the express- 
man should arrive late that night. It was 
the maid’s evening out, and Mimi and her 
mother were going to a dance at the Wo- 
men’s Club. I would whisk Mimi away 
from the dance long enough to let the ex- 
pressman in, and then whisk her back be- 
fore she was missed. I had suggested that 
she content herself with a bag and leave 
her trunk, but she was scornful. 

“T have a thousand things to take with 
me.” 

We were to be married at Mrs. Merrick’s. 
We still had the hours of the afternoon to 
get the license. We had, I think, a sense of 
breathless hurry, as if something might 
happen if we delayed. Yet at my moment 
of leaving her, Mimi demanded: 

“What shall I do if I ever regret it, 
Jerry? How do I know that I'll be happy?” 

“But you do know it, don’t you?” 

“Tm not sure.” 

“T’ll make you sure. 
mine—forever.”’ 


When you are 
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T WAS when I went to the club that 
night, to call for Mimi, that I had an 
encounter with Andy which threatened to 
spoil everything. It was raining so hard 
that I braved a possible recognition and 
stood just within the awning that led up 
the steps to the big front door. My taxi 
moved on a bit to make way for a big car— 
and out of the car stepped Andy, tall and 
dark and with his conqueror’s air which I 
hated. He saw me and stopped like a shot. 

“Chandler, when did you get back?” 

selcims , 

““Are you going in?” 

“T am not invited.” 

He still lingered. ‘Are you waiting for 
some one?” 

“Yes! Hor Vann. 

I would have said it if I had died for it. 
I had nothing to hide from him. She was 
mine. I would claim her before the world if 
she would let me. I forgot all our well-laid 
plans. I forgot everything except the 
triumph of the moment. I stood shoulder 
to shoulder to him now in my changed for- 
tunes. I towered high above him in my 
knowledge of the happiness which was to 
come to me. 

I saw that he was puzzled. ‘She is not 
leaving so soon. I have a couple of dances 
with her.” 

“She will be back in time for them.” 

And now at the top of the steps, at the 
end of that long tunnel of canvas, we saw 
Mimi. She was wrapped to the ears in her 
splendid cloak, and her hair above it 
burned with a russet flame. 

I was aware, as she came toward me, of 
her trepidation. I spoke at once. “I have 
told Fuller that vou’ll be back in time to 
dance with him.” 


She recovered herself, met his sullen 
eyes squarely, and said, “Isn’t it a lovely 
night for a ride?” 

“Tt’s a perfect flood, Mimi. My car 
nearly floated. You are very foolish to go 
out in it.” 

“Am I? But I want to ride with Jerry— 
and he’s going away tomorrow.” 

I saw a look of relief flash across his 
features. For how could he know, poor 
fellow, that when I went, Mimi would be 
with me? 

Mimi passed him, and I helped her into 
the taxi. “If you don’t smile before I 
come back, Andy,” she told him, “I shan’t 
dance with you.” 

She waved her hand as we drove off. 
Then she turned to me and said sharply, 
“Jerry, he’ll tell mother you’re here.” 

“T know. It was foolish of me to show 
myself. But if she asks questions, you can 
say as you said to Fuller, that I am going 
away tomorrow.” 

I was to hear later of that last heart- 
breaking argument between mother and 
daughter. Mrs. Le Brun came into Mimi’s 
room when they returned from the dance, 
and taxed her with having seen me, with- 
having offended Andy, with being heart- 
less, with being selfish, with being ungrate- 
ful, with being cruel. 

And Mimi listened white-faced and said: 
“You know how I hate Andy. Do you call 


‘it selfish to refuse to marry a man I don’t 


love?” 

“Mimi, love, as you call it, doesn’t count 
after a few months. If you’ll think of the 
happily married women we know, you'll | 
find that they are the ones whose husbands 
make them comfortable. And you must 
stop this foolishness about Jerry.” 

“Oh, well, he’s going away tomorrow, 
mother.” 

“Where is he going?” 

“West, to his uncle’s ranch.” 

But she did not tell her that Uncle Jerry 
was dead, and that I was his heir, nor did 
her mother dream, when Mimi started out 
for a walk the next morning, that years 
would pass before they would meet again. 
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E were married, as I have said, in Mrs. 
Merrick’s old house. Most of it was - 
rented to lodgers, but she had retained the 
long front room in the English basement, 
and had made a parlor of it, with her meals 
served at the other enc on a shining square 
of dark mahogany. With the kitchen anda 
bedroom on the floor above, she was ver: 
comfortable, and an old colored maid, 
Jinny, cooked for her and prepared our 
wedding breakfast. One of Mrs. Merrick’s 
lodgers was a clergyman. It was he who 
performed the ceremony and made the 
fourth at the breakfast. <a 
The table was a drift of white flowers, 
and Mimi was all in white. As I looked at 
her, it seemed as if the sacred rite which I 
had shared with her had changed us both in 
some mysterious way—“With this ring... 
I thee wed . . . tohaveandtohold.... 
from this day forward . . . for richer, for 
eae - +. as long as ye both shall 
qve. . hubs 
She was now, I felt, eternally mine; the 
ring which I had put on her finger had a 
deathless significance. a 
It was at the moment of parting that 
Mrs. Merrick said to Mimi: ‘Remember, 
you are going to (Continued on page I: 
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He became her guardian, the companion 


times when I envied him the hours he spent with her 
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O GIRL just starting out in life 
ever has a definite idea of where 
she is going to wind up. 

At twenty, the end of the road 
toward happiness and success is obscured 


in disheartening darkness. Viewed with 
the impatience of youth, the distances on 
the path of life before you get anywhere 
seem interminable. 

Arranging for a start—getting a first job 
—is to each young person a new and diffi- 
cult problem. Yet, though puzzled and be- 
wildered by the prospect, it is seldom that 
any young woman—or young man—takes 
either of their parents into full confidence 
about the hopes that lie in their innermost 
heart. It may be that the secret ambitions 
of youth seem too sacred to be talked about 
in the bosom of the family. It may be be- 
cause of the tendency of families to laugh at 
and ridicule the aspirations of its younger 
members. It may be that most young 
people feel, and in most cases with con- 
siderable justification, that their parents, 
having failed to make the most of their 
own lives, are not the best fitted to advise 
them. At any rate young people, what- 
ever the reason, frequently seem to prefer 
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to discuss their plans for the future with a 
comparative stranger. 

It so happens that I have reached that 
period of life when it is one of the privileges, 
or penalties—whichever way you choose to 
look at it—of having many persons much 
younger than I come to me for advice. 
Moreover I am fairly easy of approach. 
Years ago, when I was doing my own first 
job-hunting, I found such difficulty in 
getting access to the executives to whom 
I wished to apply, that I said firmly to 
myself: 

“Tf ever I get to be an executive, I'll 
keep my door open. I’ll see every one who 
comes to see me.” z 

That resolution I have always faithfully 
adhered to. My office door has stayed 
open. One result of this policy has been 
that each year, as the schools and colleges 
begin to close, there have come to my desk 
many young people seeking aid, suggestion, 
and advice as to how they can get a job and 
as to the sort of a job they should look for. 

It used to be that practically all these 
seekers for success were young men and 
boys, but for several years the number of 
girls who come has been increasing until 
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Knows Girls, Especially College 
Them Come to his Office, Looking 


He Tells 


now they are in the majority. Every girl, 
these days, no matter what the circum- 
stances of her family, seems desirous of 
getting a job, and it is little wonder that 
they are perplexed as to what sort of a job 
to look for, for today practically every 
avenue of business has been opened to 
women. 

When I began my business career, the 
activities of women were restricted princi- 
pally to three occupations—teaching, nurs- 
ing, and stenography—but today in the 
list of my personal acquaintances there are 
girls who have won success in law, in medi- 
cine, in architecture, in landscape garden- 
ing, in bond selling, in manufacturing, in 
department stores, in hat shops, in tea- 
rooms. JI know many successful women 
publishers, writers, advertising agents, 
artists, editors, photographers, lecturers, 
literary agents, saleswomen. I even know 
a prosperous “lady” bootlegger. In fact 
there is hardly any one of the so-called 
“white collar” jobs in which I am not per- 
sonally acquainted with at least one girl 
who has made a career for herself that may 
be considered conspicuously successful. 

When a girl comes to me today asking 
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for my best advice as to what sort of job 
she may best undertake, it is obvious that 
there is a wide field to select from and 
yet 

I still firmly believe that the best job for 
every girl is to set about getting herself the best 
husband she can, with the idea of making a 
home and rearing a family. 

But do not think for a moment that I 
am opposed to girls going to work. Far 
from it. Under present economic condi- 
tions it is the only course open to many of 
them. If I had any daughters of my own 
I would endeavor to see that each one of 
them had a business training, practical 
experience in some occupation by which 
she could earn her own living if circum- 
stances ever made it necessary for her to 
do so. 

Moreover I believe that a certain 
amount of business training is an excellent 

- thing for any girl. Regular work in an 
office, a factory, or a store teaches her to 
be practical. It gives her a new apprecia- 
tion of the importance of responsibility. 
Tt affords her an opportunity to learn how 
hard it is to make money, and how much 
harder still it is to save money. Further- 


more a job of any sort in the business 
world brings to a girl intimate and in- 
structive contacts with a variety of differ- 
ent types of men such as she could not 
possibly acquire in a sheltered home life, 
contacts and acquaintances with men that 
will enable her to judge them better, that 
will prove invaluable to her when it comes 
to the matter of selecting a husband, and 
that will enable her to understand her 
husband’s moods and vagaries all the 
better when she does marry. 

But the trouble I find with most of the 
girls embarking on business careers is that, 
getting absorbed in the fascinating game 
of work, they put the idea of marriage into 
the back of their heads, deferring all 
thoughts on the subject to an indefinite 
“some day.” Time after time I have had 
girls tell me: 

“T’m not going to think about marriage 
for several years yet. There’s plenty of 
time. I want to have some fun first.” 

That’s all wrong. Every girl, no 
matter what her job is, no matter how 
much money she is making, no matter 
how good her business prospects are, no 
matter how absorbing and fascinating she 


finds her career, no matter how successful 
she may become, ought to keep the idea of 
getting married in the front of her head. 

No woman who merely has achieved 
success in a business career ever is happy. 
The feminine nature craves masculine love 
and affection. Buried somewhere in each 
woman’s heart is the desire for a home of 
her own—and for children. I have talked 
to many women who have achieved 
marked success, only to find that their 
triumphs had turned to bitterness in their 
hearts. 

I met an attractive girl a number of 
years ago on a steamship coming back 
from Europe. She had spent several years 
abroad cultivating a voice of unusual 
sweetness and charm. On the steamer 
was a young man of excellent family and 
prospects who fell violently in love with 
her and proposed. Although she was much 
attracted to him she rejected him, deter- 
mined on having her muscial career, and a 
year or two later he married some one else. 
She succeeded in her ambition. Today her 
name is known throughout the land as one 
of America’s most successful singers. She 
getsathousand (Continued on page 21T) 
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The summer-time query. of every 
housewife 1s how to serve appetizing 
and nourishing meals involving a 
minimum expenditure of energy. 
Lighten your summer cookery by using 
the suggestions contained in these 
pages. These helps were evolved 
by the Department of Cookery espe- 


Bentley, 


Chairman 


Advisory Board 
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has several research 
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actual experiments we are 
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in solving your 
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Chart, price 25c. 
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UMMER meal planning and cooking 
command the housewife’s every 
resource. For it is during these 
months particularly that the details 

of food preparation, cooking, and serving 
should be so simplified as to afford to the 
housewife her rightful share of the sum- 
mer’s recreation and pleasure. 

Yet we hear this same housewife assert- 
ing that she must do a certain amount of 
roasting, baking, and top-stove cooking, 
for her family demands meats, many vege- 
tables, and desserts of some kinds, regard- 
less of the season of the year. And know- 
ing that these are frequent demands, the 
Department of Cookery welcomes this 
opportunity to extend a real helping hand 
in the form of oven meals by temperature. 
Many of you—and we hope all of you— 
are now baking by temperature, using a 
heat-regulated oven or asmall portable oven 
thermometer with your range to insure per- 
fect roasting and baking results. Now we 
ask you again to turn to your Cooking 
Temperature Chart, which Goop Hovusr- 


KEEPING INSTITUTE has issued, with a new 
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able to 


thought in mind. As you scan the lists of 
foods with their temperatures for baking, 
you will note that certain types of meats, 


certain vegetable dishes, certain hot 
breads, and certain desserts call for iden- 
tical oven baking temperatures. Has it 
occurred to you that from these lists you 
may evolve dinner or luncheon menus, the 
main courses of which may be baked in the 
oven at one time, and at the same oven 
temperature? 

Oven meals by temperature will elimi- 
nate much top-stove cooking, will save you 
fuel, and as many of the vegetables and 
desserts may be served at the table in the 
same casseroles in which they were baked, 
there, too, is an item of labor saved in 
dishwashing. In planning such oven 
meals, it is not necessary to bake the whole 
of one day’s dinner in the oven, for a cold 
dessert previously cooked on the top stove, 
such as a gelatin dish, may be preferred for 
that particular meal. However, undoubt- 
edly the next day’s dessert can be cooked 
with today’s meat and vegetables, or per- 
haps baked custards or stewed fruits for 
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the next day’s lunch- 
eon or breakfast may 
be included in today’s 
baking. The main ob- 
= ject is to do as much 

»~ oven baking at the 

5 same time and.at the 
same temperature as 
is possible, with a view _ 
to the menu planned 
for today, tomorrow, 
or the next day. 

To illustrate this 
new cooking more 
clearly, the Depart- 
ment of Cookery has 
arranged and ac- 
tually tested each of 
the oven meals sug- 
gested on this page to 
serve a family of six. 
The baking of the vari- 
ous dishes included in 
each menu was so 
planned that the en- 
tire oven meal was 
completed at the same 
hour. We found that 
fresh vegetables are 
equally as delicious 
“baked” as they are 
“boiled” on top of the 
stove. Use a covered casserole for them, 
adding only enough hot water to create 
steam—from one-half to one cupful being 
sufficient. In meals baked at 375° F., | 
400° F., and 450° F. from forty-five min- — 
utes to one hour is sufficient baking time 
for most of the vegetables. 

For Menu No. 1, even before preheat- 
ing the oven, decide upon the dishes to be 
used for the oven cookery of this meal. 
The dishes used should be of such shape 
and size as will fit together well in the oven. 
Try them out in the exact position in which 
they will be placed during the baking 
period. Here in the Institute we placed 
one oven rack in the lowest position in the 
oven, and on this rack arranged a round 
shallow pan, with a trivet in it, for the roast 
chicken, a round covered casserole fur the — 
Buttered Potatoes and Onions, and an oval 
covered casserole for the carrots. The 
second oven rack was placed as close to the 
top of the casseroles as possible, and this 
top rack allowed sufficient space for the 
baking of a sheet of cornbread. The best 
arrangement of your dishes always depends 
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The heat-regulated oven or” 
portable oven thermometer 
affords a new means of serv- 
ing deliciously cooked oven 
mealsat the same temperature 


upon the size of the dishes and the size 
of the oven you are using. With a 
selection of baking dishes necessary for the 
meal made, consult your Cooking by Tem- 
perature Chart for computing the time 
periods necessary for roasting the chicken. 
Allow twenty minutes to the pound for 
roasting the bird, the weight being taken 
after it has been cleaned and dressed. 
Roast it at 500° F . for fifteen minutes, then 
at 450° F. for ten minutes, and at 400° F. 
for the remaining time. The Buttered Po- 
tatoes and Onions require three-quarters of 
an hour at 400° F. The carrots require 
one hour at 400° F. The cornbread re- 
quires twenty-five minutes at 400° F. 
With the time periods computed, start 
heating the oven, in the meantime prepar- 
ing the food. For ser ving six persons, we 
selected a six-pound chicken, which re- 
quires two hours’ roasting. It was cleaned, 
stuffed, trussed, and placed on the trivet 
in the roasting pan, having been sprinkled 
with seasoned flour. At eleven o’clock, 
the chicken was put in a 500° F. oven. 
Meanwhile twelve or fourteen small whole 
new potatoes were pared and placed in a 
casserole. Six medium-sized onions were 
peeled, sliced, and scattered over the 
potatoes, as well as five tablespoonfuls of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of salt. one-fourth 
cupful of water, and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper. Then sufficient carrots were 
pared and cubed to make four cupfuls. 
These were placed ina casserole together 
with one-half cupful of hot water, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, and four tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Both casseroles were tightly covered. At 
11:55, when the heat for roasting the 
chicken had been reduced to 400° F., and 
the chicken had been roasting at this tem- 
perature for thirty minutes, the carrots 
were placed in the oven, and twenty min- 
utes later, at 12:15, the potatoes were put 
_ in the oven. The foods continued to cook 








400° F. 
Roast Chicken 
Buttered Potatoes and Onions 
Creamed Carrots Cornbread 
Strawberries and Cream 


350° F. 


Scalloped Ham and Potatoes 
Corn and Green Pepper 
Scallop 
Cottage Pudding 
Lemon Sauce 


450°: 


Roast Beef 
Pan Roasted Potatoes 
Buttered Sliced Onions 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Strawberry Shortcake 





4oo° F. 
Beef Loaf Mashed Potatoes 
Creole Tomatoes Muffins 
Apple Crisp 
25 elt 


Sliced Cold Meat 
French Cream Potato Salad 
Carrot Timbales 
Gingerbread and Whipped 


Cream 
500° F. 
Broiled Chops are 
Baked Potatoes 
Scallop Asparagus 
Buttered String-Beans 


Lemon Meringue Pie 


With the Cooking Tempera- 
ture Chart as a guide, prepare 
your menus, selecting meats, 
vegetables, and desserts baked 
at the same temperature 


at the constant temperature of 400° F. 
until 12:35, when a pan of cornbread made 
by the standard recipe was placed in the 
oven. At the carrots were re- 
moved, and one cupful of well-seasoned 
white sauce added tothem. At oneo’clock 
the remaining dishes were removed from 
the oven, as well as the cornbread, and the 
meal was served. 

In Menu No. 2, a 350° F. oven was used. 
The Scalloped Ham and Potatoes requires 
one hour’s baking at 350° F., the Corn and 
Green Pepper Scallop forty-five minutes’ 
baking at 350° F., and the Cottage Pud- 
ding forty-five minutes’ baking at 350° F. 
The following dishes were used: A round 
covered casserole for the Scalloped Ham 
and Potatoes, a round casserole for the 
Green Pepper Scallop, and a loaf cake pan 
for the Cottage Pudding. These dishes 
were first arranged in the oven. Then the 
Scalloped Ham and Potatoes were pre- 
pared as follows: One and one-half pounds 
of ham were cut into convenient portions, 
four cupfuls of sliced raw potatoes were 
prepared, one pint of well-seasoned medium 
white sauce, and twelve small onions 
peeled and sliced. A layer of potatoes was 
placed in the bottom of the greased casse- 
role, using one-third of them. Then a few 
slices. of onion, a sprinkle of pepper, and 
one-half of the ham slices were arranged. 
These layers were repeated, having pota- 
toes on top. The white sauce was poured 
over all, and the casserole tightly covered. 
For the Corn and Green Pepper Scallop, 
two tablespooniuls of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, one-half cupful of milk, one 
chopped green pepper, and one chopped 
red pimiento were added to two cupfuls of 
either fresh cooked or canned corn. The 
greased casserole was filled one-third full 
with the mixture, then one-fourth cupful 
of fresh breadcrumbs was added, with 
another layer of (Continued on page 109) 
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Care should be taken in 
keeping the jam in good 
condition. Pour it while hot 
into sterilized glasses, and 
when cold, cover with melted 
paraffin and a lid or waxed 
paper. You will then havea 
ready addition to any meal 





Early Season (onserves and Jams 


HE EARLY season berries and 
small fruits furnish us with some of 
our choicest conserves and jams. I 
always depend on dainties made at 
this time to give me a good start in stocking 
my preserve closet. It is, moreover, an ad- 
vantage to accomplish at least a good part of 
our preserving before the summer rush of 
canning vegetables begins, and while the 
weather is, as a rule, fairly cool and alto- 
gether delightful, and our enthusiasm in 
the direction of housewifery pursuits is 
unquenched by the midsummer heat. 
The advent of the tender spring rhu- 
barb is always hailed with delight by the 
menu planner, both in regard to its use 
in many desserts, and also as an in- 
gredient of many conserves and jams. 
In fact, there is hardly a single one of 
these that is not improved by the addi- 
tion of its zippy, delicious acidity. It has 
a long season, as even late in the sum- 
mer the middle stalks are tender and 
succulent, and it always stands ready to 
be called upon as an additional flavor or 
as a grateful extension in case the main 


ingredient of any 
preserve is a bit 
scanty. 

Rhubarb and 
Pineapple Jam. 


Chop seven pounds 
of rhubarb and two 
medium-sized pine- 
apples into small 
pieces. Add two 
and one-half pounds 
of sugar and cook 
for fifteen minutes. 
Then add two and 
one-half pounds 
more of sugar, and 
simmer, stirring 
often until rich 
and thick. 

Rhubarb Marma- 
lade. Put two 
oranges and one 
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lemon through the food-chopper. 
four pounds of rhubarb into small pieces. 
Mix these ingredients with one pound of 
seedless raisins and five pounds of sugar, 
and let stand for half an hour. Then bring 
to a boil, and simmer from three-quarters 
of an hour to an hour, stirring almost 
constantly . 

Rhubarb Jam. Chop six pounds of 
rhubarb and let it stand with five pounds 
of sugar overnight. In the morning, put 
one lemon, one orange, and one pound of 
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figs through the food-chopper. Mix all 
the ingredients together and just simmer 
it slowly for three hours, stirring very often. 

Rhubarb Sweet Pickle. Chop six pounds” 
of rhubarb, and mix with seven pounds of 
sugar, one pint of vinegar, two teaspoon- 
fuls of cinnamon, and one teaspoonful of 
cloves. Cook it all slowly about three 
hours, stirring frequently. 

Rhubarb Conserve. Chop separately three 
pounds of rhubarb, half a pound of dates, 
and half a pound of figs. Combine these 
ingredients, and mix 
with sugar equal in | 
weight to the other in- 
gredients. Simmer un- 
til thick, stirring often. 

Strawberry and Pine- 
apple Jam. Equally as 
welcome as the rhubarb 
are the strawberries, 
which are always a treat 
in any form in which 
they may be served. 
When made into a jam, 
strawberries, as a rule, 
are improved by the 
addition of some tart 
element. Combine 
equal parts of straw- 
berries and _ shredded 
pineapple with sugar 
equal in weight to the 
fruit. Boil until clear 
and thick like a jam, 
trying a little in a saucer before taking out. 

Strawberry Conserve. Wash and _ hull 
three boxes of strawberries and mash them 
a little. Put pineapple from one can, one 
orange, and one-half pound of seeded 
raisins through the food-chopper, and add 
the juice of one lemon. Combine all, and 
add sugar equal to the weight of the fruit. 
Cook until thick, stirring it frequently. 





Use fruits in prime condition for the best 
flavored jams. Many delicious products can 
be made from the fruits now in season 
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The Art of Carving 


The Department of Cookery Offers Its Suggestions 


French, that it was as disgraceful 
for a host to be ignorant of good 
carving as it was to have a fine library and 
not know how to read. The art of carving 
is a most useful and graceful accomplish- 
ment, and one which should form a part 
of the education of every man and woman. 
The first essential to successful carving 
is a knife of good steel which is thin 
andsharp. Sharpen your knife well before 
carving. Always use a carving fork with 
a guard, which should be up while carving. 
The carver’s seat should be high 
enough to bring the elbows on a line 
with the table, and not below it, with 
ample room for moving the arms. 
The hostess should see that the cut of 
meat is placed on a platter large 
enough to allow the joint to be carved 
without any danger of soiling the 
cloth. The meat should not ~be 
garnished with anything that will 
interfere with the work of the 
carver. Parsley or watercress may 
be laid aside by the carver, and 
will not prove objectionable. 


Tiree was an old saying among the 


Regardless of the kind of carving one 
is doing, a carving knife with a thin, 
sharp blade is essential, as well as a 
fork with a guard to prevent slipping 


In carving a roast leg of lamb, place 
the roast on a large platter with the 
rounding side up and the small round 
bone to the left of the carver. Press 
the carving fork down into the meat 
near the knuckle, above the end of the 
round bone on the left. Hold the fork 
with the left hand. Begin at the top 
of the central portion of the roast and cut 
thin parallel slices down to the bone across 
the grain, as illustrated. Then slip the 
knife under the slices and loosen them. 

In ordering a crown roast of lamb, the 
ribs of which it is made up are cut apart 



















at the backbone by the butcher. This 
renders it a roast most easily carved. To 
carve, insert the fork with the left hand, as 
illustrated, and inserting the knife be- 
tween the ribs, complete cutting them 
apart. A rib is a portion. Serve with 
it some of the vegetables with which 
the crown roast of lamb is filled. 

In ordering a loin of lamb from the 
butcher, be sure that he cuts the backbone 
of the loin apart at each rib. Arrange the 
loin on the platter with the well-browned 
skin uppermost. Beginning at the top of 
the loin, finish cutting apart each rib 
as illustrated. Serve arib as a portion. 

To carve a saddle of lamb, make a 
cut the whole length of the backbone 
close to it. Insert the fork at the 
opening with the left hand, and with 
the right cut thin slices parallel to the 
backbone the entire length of the 
saddle, as illustrated, making the 
slices one-half to three-quarters of an 
inch apart. Then cut the slices in 
half, and free the meat from the bone 
by slipping the knife under and cut- 
ting the pieces from the bone. 


The dotted lines and the position of 
the knife in the lez of lamb above, and 
the crown roast, loin, and saddle of lamb 
below, show the method of carving 
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The glassware used in these 
photographs was lent us 
through the courtesy of T. G. 
Hawkes & Co., Corning, N.Y. 





All illustrations appearing on 
the Institute pages are 
specially posed by us and pho- 
tographed by Dana B. Merrill 


The LHome Soda Fountain 


HE .SODA fountain makes an al- 

most universal appeal to children 

of all ages, and when it is a home 

soda fountain, one may be sure 
of a nourishing, healthful drink. In these 
days of mental tension, some form of 
mid-afternoon break in the day’s routine 
has become an institution in many house- 
holds. Not the least of its recommen- 
dations is the fact that it offers a pleas- 
ant pretext for friends and neighbors 
to drop in for an informal visit, and when 
the food values of a milk drink are added 
to the opportunity for mental re- 
laxation, the afternoon milk party 
becomes a family health measure of 
real importance. 

The most delicious milk drinks 
can be made in a jiffy out of fresh 
whole milk, powdered milk, evapo- 
rated milk, or condensed milk. House- 
hold flavoring extracts, soda foun- 
tain sirups, home-made sirups, or 
juices from fresh or canned fruits 
may be used. Pronounced flavors 
like chocolate, vanilla, strawberry, 
and orange are prime favorites.” Any 
one who wishes to be an expert 
mixer of delicious milk drinks 
will keep a number of flavoring 
substances on the “soda foun- 
tain shelf” and experiment with 
quantity and combinations of 
flavors. 

Fresh milk is generally avail- 
able for the home soda 
fountain. If not, powdered, 
condensed, or evaporated milk 
may be used instead. Powdered 
whole milk may be bought in 
tin cans at first-class grocery 
stores, and will not spoil if the 
lid is kept on the can to exclude 
dampness. A can of powdered 
milk is, therefore, a convenient 
addition to the home soda- 
fountain outfit, together with a 
supply of sirups, malted milk 
powder, and fresh eggs. 


One may always have a supply of 

whole milk in some form for the 

preparation of delicious drinks 
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eAs Evolved in the Department of Cookery 


A large variety of delicious drinks may 
be made according to the following general 
directions: Put about twelve drops, or one- 
eighth teaspoonful, of any good flavoring 
extract in a glass. Add about two tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar and fill the glass nearly 
full with cold milk. Add a little finely- 
chipped ice if you have any, for the colder 
the drink, the better it is. Use a narrow 
egg-beater to stir the mixture for half a 
minute. If fruit sirups are used instead of 
















flavoring, one to three tablespoonfuls of 


sirup, depending on its sweetness and 


“i 


strength, will be found sufficient for each - 


drink. 

It is generally advisable to add the milk 
to the flavoring rather than the flavoring 
to the milk. The milk drinks are preferably 
made with charged water, which can be 
purchased by the bottle from the better 
grocery stores and drug stores, or pur- 
veyors of mineral water. In mixing the soda, 
a small stream of charged water is better 
than a large stream. AIl mixtures should 

be shaken or whipped thorough- 
ly before the charged water is added. 
If wholemilk powder is used instead 

of fresh milk, add two tablespoonfuls 
of the milk powder to the sugar and 
‘ flavoring, or the sirup. Then adda 


for half a minute with a narrow 
egg-beater. Fill the glass with cold 
water and stir thoroughly to mix 
the flavor. In using evaporated 
milk, dilute it with an equal quantity 
of cold water and use just as you 
would fresh milk. If sweetened 
condensed milk is used, use one 
and one-fourth to one and one- 
half parts of water to one part 
of the condensed milk. As this 
product is still quite sweet, do 
not use any sweetening in the 
drink. It is best combined with 
plain fruit juices, using two 
tablespoonfuls of juice to three- 
fourths glassful of milk. For 
a chocolate drink, with the 
condensed milk, dissolve one 
square of chocolate in two- 
thirds cupful of boiling water, 
and use two tablespoonfuls of 
the dissolved chocolate to three- 
fourths glassful of diluted milk. 

For a Chocolate Sirup to use 
in the milk drinks, add one and 
three-fourths cupfuls of boiling 
water to three squares of 
grated (Continued on page 173) 


For the best drinks, add the milk 
to the sirup, and beat vigorously 
before adding the charged water 


little cold water, and stir the mixture . 


Editor’s Note: In the article, 
“The How of Oyster Stew,” 
which appeared in the March 
issue of Good Housekeeping, the 
four teaspoonfuls of salt should 
read “one teaspoonful of salt” 










Tasty Dishes OF Summer 


Choice Recipes Offered by Our Readefs 


Baked Peas 


890 Total Calories 


1 pint fresh peas 
6 slices bacon 
1 cupful cream 


125 Protein Calories 


1 teaspoonful salt 
1% teaspoonful pepper 
44 cupful bread-crumbs 


Cut the bacon in small pieces and brown, 


add the peas which have been cooked and 
drained, the cream, salt, and pepper. 
Put in a casserole and cover with the 
bread-crumbs and bake for twenty minutes 
at 375° F. 9 Mrs. L. M. Thornton, Waverly, N. Y. 


Spicy Green Beans 


1135 Total Calories 

1 quart green string 
beans J 

1 cupful chopped onion 

1 teaspoonful salt 


79 Protein Calories 


4 tablespoonfuls butter, 
fat or oil 

% teaspoonful nutmeg 

1 cupful cream 


Sauté the onion in the fat until tender; 
add to the cooked beans with the cream, 
nutmeg, and salt. Simmer for ten minutes. 

Mrs. J. L. Blankenbaker, Apache, Okla. 


Rhubarb Puff 


“1840 Total Calories 


1 cupful finely chopped 
rhubar 

2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
fat or oil 


247 Protein Calories 


1 teaspoonful baking- 
powder 

2 eggs 

¥Y% teaspoonful salt 


1% cupfuls pastry flour 
1 cupful sugar 
% cupful milk 


Cream the butter 
and sugar, add the 
eggs, well beaten, 
the milk alternately 
with the flour which 
has been sifted before 
measuring and then 
mixed with the 
baking-powder. 
Then stir in the 


The salad and dress- 
ing should be well 
chilled when served 


rhubarb. Half fill a buttered mold, and 
steam for one hour. Serve with sugar and 
rich cream. 

Mrs. Jane Holliday, Box 803, Okmulgee, Okla: 


Rhubarb Sherbet 
1827 Total Calories 33 Protein Calories 


1 quart water 1 quart rhubarb 
2 tablespoonfuls cold % tablespoonful gelatin 
water 2 cupfuls sugar 
1 lemon 


Cut the rhubarb into small pieces and 
boil in the quart of water until tender. 
Soak the gelatin in the two tablespoonfuls 
of cold water, pour the hot rhubarb over 
it, strain, and add the juice and grated 
rind of the lerion, and the sugar. When 
cold, freeze the same as ice-cream. 

Mrs. Jane Holliday, Box 803, Okmulgee, Okla. 


Tasty Spinach 
391 Total Calories 52 Protein Calories 


¥% peck spinach 1 teaspoonful salt 

¥% pound mushrooms 1% teaspoonful pepper 
6 slices bacon 4 teaspoonful paprika 
1 tablespoonful flour % cupful milk 


Fry the bacon, retaining in the pan a 
tablespoonful of the fat, and in it brown 
slightly the sliced mushrooms. Sprinkle 





over them the flour, and add the milk and 
seasonings. Cook slowly for ten minutes. 
Place the cooked and drained spinach in 
the center of a platter with the bacon 
slices around the edge, and pour the sauce 
over the spinach. 


Mrs. W. A. Bacon, 300 Mahantongo St., Pottsville, Pa. 


Rhubarb With Pineapple 
1634 Total Calories 18 Protein Calories 


1 quart rhubarb 1 pineapple 


1% cupfuls sugar ¥% teaspoonful salt 


Cut the rhubarb in short lengths, shred 
the pineapple, and cook with the salt in 
the upper part of a double-boiler without 
water until. tender. Add the sugar, cook 
until dissolved; remove, and chill. The 
amount of sugar used depends somewhat on 
the rhubarb. Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


Red Dressing for Asparagus 
22 Total Calories 59 Protein Calories 
Y% cupful oil 1 head lettuce 
2 hard-cooked eggs 1 bunch asparagus 2 
15 cupful tomato catchup 1 green pepper 


Y% cupful vinegar 1 red pepper : 
% teaspoonful salt 1 teaspoonful chives 


1 2 f r . . . 
4 teaspoonful pepper Puta piece of icein 


a bowl and add the 
oil, stirring until it 
thickens slightly. 
Add the vinegar, still 
stirring, then the 
tomato catchup, the 
salt. pepper, and 
other ingredients 
chopped fine. Mix 
well.’ Place the 
cooked asparagus 
tips on lettuce, and 
pour over the above 


dressing. 
Mrs. E. L. Mattes, Box 671, 


New Braunfels, Texas 
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Frederick 
Orin 
Bartlett 


Has Told an 
cAmusing Tale 
of a an 
Who Uentured 
a Little and 
Gained a Lot. 

in Love as Well 


as Business 


Tillinghast had the nerve to nail 
Swan. ‘‘You asked yesterday 
if I were. married,” he grinned. 
“Th ewant) [to] prove ate 
Peggy smiled her sweetest, and 
Swan took her dainty hand 





‘LDilline be 


N THE twenty-third day of April, 
Tillinghast, tempted by the warm 
sun, changed from his winter to 
his spring overcoat. His wife, 

notified after breakfast of his decision, dug 
it out of the trunk in which she had packed 
it away in newspaper and camphor ten 
months before, shook it on the back porch, 
hastily pressed out the wrinkles, and was 
now holding it for him. 

“Tt doesn’t look very fresh,” she com- 
mented. “You really ought to buy a new 
one, Billy.” 

‘Guess it will go one more season,” he 
answered. 

“You've had it five years,” she reminded 
him. 

“What of it?” he replied, somewhat 
testily. ‘There aren’t any holes in it, are 
there?” 

“No,” she admitted. 

“Then what’s the trouble?” 

“Nothing, only—well, now that you can 


afford it, I like to see you look kind of spruce.” 
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“Tf I tried to look spruce with the price 
of things as they are today, it wouldn’t be 
long before I couldwt afford it,’ he 
answered. 

“T suppose so,’ 
you look neat.” 

She. placed her hands on his shoulders for 
his good-by kiss. Even after ten vears of 
marriage she really admired him and still 
thought him handsome. He was, in his 
way. Well over medium height, he tow- 
ered a foot above her, and that gives a man 
an opportunity for a lot of towering. His 
hair was light, and although there was not 
so much of it as there used to be, enough 

vas left so that the worst the barber could 
say of it was that it was beginning to get 
thin. His color was good, and if his fea- 
tures were beginning to settle down into 
those of the average solid citizen, they had 
not yet lost all traces of youth. His blue 
eyes twinkled when he laughed, and his 
lips, firmer in the last few years, were still 
warm—warm enough so that she really 


d 


she sighed. “Anyhow 


missed him when he was out of the 
house. 

“Cheer up, Peggy,” he said. ‘“‘All we 
have to do is to sit tight a while longer, and 
then—” 

“And then?” she asked wistfully. 

“The world is ours.” 

“T guess we’ve a lot to be thankful for 
right now, Billy,” she said. 

“You betcha.” 

He met her lips—small dainty lips in a 
small dainty face reflecting a lot of things 
that were not small, like love and loyalty 
and wifehood. 

“Be back on the five-ten,” he announced 
as he left her. 

She watched him from the window as he 
went down the path. From the rear it was 
more evident than ever that his hat had 
been brushed too often, his coat pressed 
too often, the bettom of his trousers turned 
up too often. He was neat enough, as she 
had said, and all mended—but a little 
too neat and a little too much mended, 
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skilful as she was with her needle. She 
knew particularly all about the stockings 
he was wearing inside his newly cobbled 
shoes. ‘This disturbed her, because for the 
first time in his married life he could afford 
something better. In the early days, when 
on his small salary he had had all he could 
do to squeeze out enough over expenses to 
pay the instalments on this house he had 
bought for his bride, every penny had to be 
accounted for. But that day was past. 
The firm of Swan, Tobin, and Farnsworth 
had made money during the war, and, 
what was still more important, had been 
generous to Billy. They boosted his salary 
from two thousand to five, which gave him 
an opportunity to take a flier or two in cot- 
ton himself. The net result of all this was 
every debt paid and some twenty thousand 
dollars in sound securities as a nest-egg. 
he was proud as pumpkins of his success 
d wanted him to show it. Yet at this 
very point he was resorting to a more rigid 
economy than ever. 


Peggy Tillinghast did not like criticizing 
ber husband even to herself. She had 
married him in the belief that he was one 
hundred percent perfect and had struggled 
hard ever since to preserve that illusion, 
on the whole with considerable success. 
She had a little formula which helped. 
When some trivial meanness cropped out 
that caused his stock to slump to around 
ninety-five, she used to say, ““That’s just 
the man in him.”” On more serious occa- 
sions—when Tillinghast Preferred dropped 
to ninety—she used to say, “That isn’t the 
real Billy.” She may have been right, at 
that. With perfect honesty she could 
boast she had never seen the time when she 
could fairly quote him as low as in the 
eighties. As men go nowadays, that is 
saying a good deal. 

In the last six months, however, she had 
noted a persistent weakness that disturbed 
her. Perhaps she was following the tape— 
which was nothing more than the daily 
record of his words and acts and looks— 


too closely. But considering that in this 
enterprise she had invested her body and 
soul and all her worldly possessions, this is 
not to be wondered at. Men make the 
same mistake with only dollars involved. 

It was a fact, however, that Billy Til- 
linghast had been doing a good deal of 
petty scolding about the household ex- 
penses. At first this had been veiled be- 
hind the thin disguise of a general protest 
against the high cost of living and a bitter 
denunciation of all retail dealers as rob- 
bers, but of late he had come out more into 
the open with hints that she herself should 
be a little more careful. And that was not 
the real Billy. No one knew better than 
he how much she sympathized with honest 
thrift. If she had recently sought a good 
many new things for the house, it was only 
because she had waited long for the oppor- 
tunity that would make it possible. For 
years she had turned pretty nearly every- 
thing that would stand turning, and dipped 
everything that would bear dipping, and 
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on top of that had dry-cleaned and 
patched. After a while a limit is reached, 
and that is all there is to it. When a hall 
carpet is worn threadbare, and the lace 
curtains pull apart when you try to stretch 
them after washing, and the agate comes 
off your kettles, and the front steps be- 
come unsafe, there is nothing to do but to 
start fresh. With her own wardrobe she 
could accomplish more, for she had a trunk 
full of odd pieces and had a pretty knack 
with her fingers that could bring style into 
almost any old dress. But when it came 
to spring overcoats and trousers, she did 
not have the same opportunity. There is 
no way she knew of to conceal a patch ona 
pair of pants, because as the fashion goes 
today they lack flounces. If Billy chose 
to wear a short skirt—sometimes she could 
smile her way out of her worry like this. 
But, after all, this did not settle anything, 
and left Tillinghast Preferred at around 
ninety-three when, considering his greatly 
increased assets, he should have been 
quoted well above par. 

Tillinghast had quit buying a morning 
paper on his way to town. ‘Three cents is 
not much, but it is eighteen cents a week— 
seventy-two cents a month—nine dollars a 
year. That sum is more than the annual 
interest on two conservative hundred-dol- 
lar bonds. Moreover he discovered that if 
he waited two or three stations, there were 
enough surplus papers kicking around the 
car to keep him supplied. Or if he sat in 
with Warner, or Shattuck, or Evans, who 
always bought the Times and the Herald, 
they were glad to turn over one of them to 
him. Perhaps they figured, judging from 
his general appearance,.that he had been 
badly nipped in the market slump that 
caught somdny. Just because he had not 
been, Tillinghast. could afford’ to let that 
opinion stand. Some kind fairy had whis- 
pered to him at the peak to sell, and he had 
done so.” Then, before he could do any- 
thing foolish with his capital, the break 
came, and he did not find another chance 
to get in until prices were so low that no 
matter what he bought, he could not lose. 
He was having* the satisfaction now of 
watching prices swing back slowly but 
steadily toward their old levels. Pete 


WENTY thousand dollars to the good, 

and a salary of five thousand a year out 
of which it ought to be possible to save at 
least two if a man had a care! That was 
the whole trick—to have a-care. Old Ben 
Franklin knew it, and every one since him 
who had ever made a fortune. Peggy 
hadn’t quite got hold of that yet, but she 
would learn. 

Tillinghast walked back and forth 
to the office. He found that by put- 
ting a little extra pep into his step he could 
make it on time, though on mild days this 
did not improve the appearance of his 
collar. However, this was nothing to 
worry about. Such a detail did not count 
for as much as it once did. And, as he was 
fond of quoting to himself, “Every little 
bit added to what you’ve got makes just 
a little bit more.” 

On ‘this particular morning Tillinghast 
was feeling especially well satisfied with 
himself. Perhaps this was due to the 
touch of spring in the air—a subtle re- 
minder of approaching summer and re- 
duced coal bills. He was a man of more 
or less sentiment. Peggy had often de- 
clared that his letters to her during his last 





Tillinghast Preferred 


six months of courtship really ought to be 
published. Not that she would have allowed 
it for a hundred thousand dollars, but that 
was just because she was selfish and did not 
want to share them. She still read them 
over every now and then, when she was 
all by herself. 

It was on this particular morning, how- 
ever, before he had fairly settled down to 
his desk, that Swan, senior member of the 
firm, sent for him. There was nothing 
ominous about this, but somehow Tilling- 
hast felt uneasy. No sooner had he crossed 
the threshold of the private office than his 
fears increased. It was the first time he 
had ever suspected that he had any nerves. 
He found his brow moist and his step un- 
certain. All the pep went out of him for 
no cause whatsoever. Swan, a neat little, 
tight little man who carried enough extra 
weight to stretch ever so slightly his im- 
maculate attire, glanced up alertly and 
plunged at once into the matter at hand. 

‘““There’s no need of my telling you that 
for the last six months business has been 
punk,” he began. 

“No, sir,” admitted Tillinghast. 

“Well, it has been even punker than you 
suspect,” Swan continued. 

“The market seems to have been recoy- 
ering a little of late,” ventured Tillinghast. 

“It had to come back that much to keep 
the bottom from falling out,” snapped 
Swan. “But I don’t see any prospect for 
real business for some time to come.” 


jay GHAST was not sure even now 
whether these remarks were merely of 
a general nature or whether they had some 
specific point. He was not long left in 
ignorance, however. 

“We're in for a long, slow pull,” said 
Swan. “‘And that means retrenchment all 
along the line. Expenses must’ be pared 
down to the core. We want to keep our 
organization, of course, if that is possible, 
but it can’t be done on the present basis. 
I’ve called you in to give you the choice 
of going back to your old salary or of look- 
ing for a better job—if you can find one.” 

“You don’t mean—” 

Swan referred to a slip of paper before 
him. “Two thousand you were drawing, 
I believe. That's the best we can do as 
things are now.” 

“But a man can’t live on that!” pro- 
tested Tillinghast. 

“Any children?” questioned Swan. 

“No,” confessed Tillinghast, and some- 
how he did feel it to be in the nature of a 
confession. 

Peggy had long wanted them, but— 
well, hang it all, what did as intimate a 
matter as this have to do with his salary? 
For a moment he was tempted to make 
this reply to Swan. He was tempted to 
say other things, but those square, solid 
shoulders before him spelled caution. 

“I guess you can manage then, but any- 
how that isn’t my business, is it?” 

Swan was not ordinarily as irritable or as 
unreasonable as this, but just now he had 
plenty of trouble of his own. He turned 
away from Tillinghast and back to some 
papers on his desk. The thing was de- 
cided as far as he was concerned. It was, 
of course, decided then as far as Tillinghast 
was concerned. 

“Very well,” said Tillinghast through 
tense lips. , 

“You’re staying on?” 

bey ES aISIIN 


“Of course, there’ll be less work. You 
ought to be able to clip an hour off both 
ends of the day, until fall anyhow,” Swan 
said over his shoulder. 

“Thanks,” returned Tillinghast grimly. 

So that was that. In five minutes spring 
had been set back into drear November. 

Tillinghast worried through that morn- 
ing feeling ten years older and looking it. 
His eyes appeared heavy; his mouth lost 
something of its aggressive firmness and 
his step its briskness. This change in his 
general appearance had the curious effect 
of calling attention, with startling empha- 
sis, to every minor defect of detail. Pass- 
ing a mirror on his way out of the dairy 
lunch at noon, he saw himself as though for 
the first time in months. He had not been 
having his hair trimmed as often as usual, 
and he noted how neglected it looked 
about his neck and at his temples. Below 
this he saw his collar turned at the top as a 
result of his hurried morning walk. His 
cravat was in much the same condition as 


his hair, and needed trimming. His spring 


coat, which had seemed well enough that 
morning, since then had aged rapidly. 
There was about it nothing in particular 
that you could put your finger on, but it 
answered the diagnosis sometimes applied 
to elderly people who without any specific 
ailment are said to be suffering from “a 
general decline.” And his waistcoat was all 
latitudinal wrinkles and his shoes lacked 
luster. The whole picture of himself was 
so untidy and unsatisfactory that he turned 
away quickly. Going out the door, he was 
sure that he saw a pert young stenographer 
grin at him—not smile, as in former days 
he had known them to do, but grin. It 
made him throw back his shoulders and 
brace up for the matter of a block. It did 
more, it made him stop at the corner and 
pay ten cents to Professor Santolini of the 
New York Shine Academy for the brief 
and effective course the latter offered for 
dull shoes. He must not go back to 
Peggy looking such a goop. On top of all 
the bad news he was bringing she might, 
for all he knew, grin at him also.” After all 
the boasting he had been doing, she would 
certainly have the right. Two thousand 
dollars a year salary after ten years of hard 
work! 


Soe it was more of Peggy than of 

himself that Tillinghast thought for the 
remainder of the afternoon. This was going 
to be a crushing blow to her, coming as it 
did at the very moment he had led her to 
believe that Easy Streét was just around 
the next corner. She had waited so long 
and been such a good sport all the while! 
He appreciated that now as he never had 
before. Through those hard, lean years 
she had made no complaint and had treated 
him like a king. Even after things began 
to pick up a little, her one thought had 
a of him. She deserved better than 
this. 

He left the office at four, taking advan- 
tage of Swan’s suggestion and the fact 
that his desk was all cleaned up. But be- 
fore going to the station he stopped at a 
barber shop. ‘That grin still haunted him, 
and—well, he must put up a good front be- 
fore Peggy. Lord, if she should grin! 

“Hair trimmed, sir?” 

Tillinghast nodded. eal 

That much accomplished, the barber 
paused with his left hand poised critically 
above the light hair. (Continued on page 159) 
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HEN he handed her the flowers, Peggy thought it must be an anniversary, but she knew 
of only two, and they both came in the fall. “I know,” she guessed. ‘‘You've had 
your salary raised again.”’ Tillinghast said nothing at all. He winked, slowly and deliberately 


URING the Lon- 
don season I am 
frequently visited 
by American cor- 

respondents with the re- 
quest that I shall take 
them around the real Lon- 
don—and there is no pleas- 
anter companion for such 
wanderings than the good 
American. I am always 
ready to put work aside 
and be Cook’s Man to the 
right American; and on 
these occasions I don’t 
show him the Temple and 
the Cheshire Cheese and 
the British Museum and 
the Abbey and Franklin’s 
house and the Law Courts 
and the Elizabethan houses 
in Holborn and the Na- 
tional Gallery and 

No; those things I show to 


‘‘Here, in lamp-thridden ra- 
vine or misty by-way, live 
all the wonder and all the 


dismay that man can suffer”’ 
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author of the famous ‘**Limehouse’’ 
stories, takes us with him and Charlie 


Chaplin on a midnight ramble through 


T The 
‘ondon 
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Good 


mericans 


the bad Americans. To the others I show my intimate London— 
the London of midnight alleys, of marvelous darknesses, of queer 
street-corner groupings carved in ebony. 

A year or so ago I was delighted to play guide for a six-hour 
ramble to Charles Chaplin, and the fancy came to me to induce 
my friend, Edgar Ward, to crystallize that tour with his camera, 
so that Americans may see the London that they often miss— 
nightscapes of the slums and the riverside. 

From dawn to dusk London offers itself to the eye in the tones 
and tints of pastel and lithograph—a temper common to most 
cities of great age and magnitude; but at night it reveals a quality 
that is wholly its own in the hundred hues of its darkness. 
You have the leaden darkness of the Thames, the sable 
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“The leaden darkness of the Thames, . . 


darkness of arches, the cobweb darkness of 
alleys, black spires and the shoulders of 
mighty buildings looming against deeper 


black, and the clotted darkness of fog; 
each darkness shading from the sky into 
its separate mood. 

Whatever by day is uncomely takes on 
serenity, and whatever is beautiful is 
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reborn in night-beauty. Shadow takes on 
substance; substance melts into shadow; 
and the meanest yard, the dreariest street, 
becomes as awful as the topmost peak of 
Xanadu. Those who can not respond to 
the cry of Kingsland Road or the inarticu- 
late rumor of the courts of Shadwell will 
hear no other echoes of life’s pilgrimage, 


. black spires and shoulders of mighty buildings, 
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. the clotted darkness of fog”’ 


for here, in lamp-thridden ravine or 
misty byway, live all the wonder and 
all the dismay that man can _ suffer. 
But the most casual eve can not be heed- 
less of the pictorial quality of the night- 
scapes of our byways. London, more than 
any other city, has grown from individ- 
ual caprice: it is by the fortuitous 
grouping of streets and 

buildings that these 

manifold darknesses are 

achieved; and, while recog- 

nizing the claims of prog- 

ress, the amateur of noc- 

turnes can not regret that 

Christopher Wren was 

hindered from completing 

his replanning of the city 

after the Great Fire. Were 

London purposeful and 

forthright, life might be 

more agreeable for those 

to whom life means no 

more than moving in the 

shortest time from one 

place to another, but we 

others would miss the 

suave mingling of gleam 

and gloom, the aimless 

curves, the crowded cor- 

ners and the waste patches. 

Vexing as this apparent 

waywardness is to the 

lover of order, it reflects 

the English temperament 

—a temperament that baf- 

fles the foreigner as the 

streets baffle him, in being 

(Continued on page r84) 


“Tt is in the humbler streets 
that we find the essence of 
London, notin the glitter and 
blaze of Piccadilly Circus’’ 
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Tried and True 


This phrase may be poetic, but 
it sounds a sternly practical 
note when spoken with refer- 
ence to the work of Good House- 
keeping Institute. Every method 
which we print on these pages 
has first been tried by us, and 
we know that 1t 1s workable, or 
we should not tell you about 1t. 
Second, every appliance which 
appears on the approval list of 
Good Housekeeping Institute 1s 
thoroughly tested by us before 
we commend it to you 


The steps in caring for a 
linoleum floor are these 
Wash with a mop and a long- 
handled scrub brush if neces- 
sary, then apply a_ small 
amount of liquid wax followed 
by a rub with a second mop 


LOOR care, although perhaps 
one of the most uninteresting 
of the many cares of the house- 
keeper, is one of the most es- 

sential, for a neglected floor will greatly 
detract from the room furnishings, no 
matter how beautiful they may be. 

Of course, the original floor treat- 
ment selected at the time the home was 
decorated must be taken into con- 
sideration. If you have varnished 
floors, if you have painted floors, if 
you have carpeted floors, if you have 
waxed floors, there are certain definite 
kinds of treatment demanded for 
their care. 

Varnished floors require for their care 
that some one of the oil polish prepa- 
rations, and some one of the oil polish 
mops, be installed in the cleaning closet. 
polish mop once a week. Perfect care of oil-polished floors requires that before the 
polish is put on, the floor itself must be perfectly clean and free from dust. To use the 
oil polish mop to dust the floor is about as bad housekeeping as is possible to imag- 
ine. It isa real cause for gummy floors and black corners. Use a vacuum cleaner 
adjusted for bare floors, or a chemical dust mop first, then the polish mop. Remem- 
ber that this is intended only for what its name implies—polishing and cleaning. 

Shellacked fldors have a hard, brilliant, glassy, but tough finish. It is best 
protected by Fd Slight film of liquid wax; too much tends to soften the shellac. 
Once a week; £€ most, sometimes only twice a month, apply the merest suspicion 
of liquid wax a cloth tied over a dry mop head, and go over the floors. Thresh- 
olds and traff¥c areas can be treated oftener if they require it. On shellacked 
floors, pow ever, do not try to rub to a polish with weights. Use a mop head with 


Use the oil polish very sparingly on the oil 
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light, even strokes only until 
the liquid wax is evaporated to 
dryness. Painted floors should 
always be given a final coat of 
shellac, and they may then be 
handled exactly as the shel- 
lacked floor. 

A carpeted floor is far more 
a possibility today, when one 
must consider sanitation, than 
ever before, and solely because _ 
the vacuum cleaner has come 
to us to solve the problem of 
care. In rooms that have 
much use, the daily run with 
the vacuum cleaner is not too 
much; especially if there is a 
house dog, it is imperative to do this 
once a day. No matter what the 
make of vacuum cleaner selected, so 
long as it is one of the approved makes, 
it may be used freely without damage 
to the carpets. The cleaner the car- 
pet, the less wear and tear, for sharp 
grit cuts into the fabrics under the 
hard heels of the family footgear. In 
rooms that have not excessive use, 
the daily run with the carpet sweeper, 


A machine greatly simplifies the care 
of waxed floors. Paste wax of a 


very soft consistency must be used 





and a weekly run with the vacuum cleaner, 
are a better division of labor. Let your 
own conditions govern the use of these two 
invaluable tools. 

The waxed floor is possibly most popular 
in the house that is owned, because owners 
are usually more willing: to watch the 
beauty of the floor develop, as it does 
through years of actual usage. A new oak 
floor, even though perfectly waxed, is by 
no means so beautiful in’ appearance as 
this same floor will be in five vears’ time. 
The original waxing of a floor calls for noth- 
ing but some one-of:the many brands of 
paste wax, which must, usually be softened 
by turpentine until it can easily be rubbed 
into the floor. Winter application requires 
more turpentine than summer, because the 
temperature tends to. soften it. I{ no 
machine is available, it must be applied by 
hand. A garden cushion will protect the 
knees against too much discomfort—apply 
liberally. There are some machines now 
available for applying the wax as well as 
for polishing it, and there are a number of 
devices for polishing after the wax has once 
been applied. We have illustrated for you 
on this page the various steps in using 
one of these appliances. 


The floor 
should be 
waxed with 
the grain of 
the wood, 
- feeding as 
much as it 
will take up, 
- then brush- 
ing to work 
in the wax 








The first step is to apply paste wax to the 


waxing pads. There are many~ good pro- 
prietary brands available. The wax must 
be soft in consistency, but still have a body. 
Tf you find it rather hard in the can, you 
can soften it with turpentine, adding a 
small amount at a time until the desired 
consistency is obtained. Cover the wax 
with two thicknesses of fine cheese-cloth, 
then apply the wax to the floor, working the 
waxer back and forth. When vou have 
covered the entire floor, permit the surface 
to absorb the wax and become dry before 
proceeding to the next step, which is the 
brushing. The floor should then be 
brushed to work the wax into the pores of 
the wood as well as possible. The last 
step gives the floor a finish or polish if 
desired. With this appliance two pieces 
of soft cloth are put over the brushes and 
worked back and forth on the floor. The 
weight of this machine eliminates the 
necessity of a downward pressure on the 
part of the operator. 

The after-care of waxed floors is ex- 
tremely simple. Use a very small amount 
of softened paste wax, and the waxing 
machine, once in two weeks. You can feel 
quite free to apply it on any section of the 
floor that dulls and seems to show need for 
special care. On the other hand you can 
use one of the liquid preparations which 
contains a cleansing medium, and cleans 
and polishes the floor at one and the same 
time. If you use one of these liquid wax 
preparations consistently, it is doubtful if 
you will ever have to apply paste wax to 
the floor again. In the four years of 


The wax is applied to the machine, 
covered with two thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth, and then applied to the floor 





constant use in my home, no second paste 
wax treatment has been needed. 

Be sure to apply the liquid wax by dip- 
ping a cloth-covered floor mop into the wax 
itself. Apply with light, even strokes until 
the entire floor has been covered and the 
wax has evaporated to dryness. Polish 
with one of the weighted brushes, if you 
want the floor to have a high sheen. I 
never use a polishing stroke on stair treads, 
or on what I would call danger spots—such 
as thresholds, and main traveling routes to 
other rooms. The high polish as a border 
finish around a single large rug is beautiful, 
but in a room with a number of small, light 
rugs it is most inadvisable. 

It is just as important to have the floors 
clean before the liquid wax is applied, as 
before the oil polish. An excellent way 
to accomplish it is to use the vacuum 
cleaner with the floor adjustment. 

The over-conscientious housewife, as 
well as many housekeepers who learned 
their house care by old-fashioned methods, 
sometimes makes the grave mistake of 
washing floors with soap and water. I 
think it is not too much to say that with 
the present-day help that the manu- 
facturer of formulas (Continued on page 231) 





If a polish 

is preferred, 
the floor can 
then be 
rubbed with 
strips of soft 
cloth which 
will adhere to 

the brushes 

. and give 
a polish 


The figures in- 
dicate the cost 
of operation per 
hour, at a ten- 
cent rate, deter- 
mined from 
Institute tests 


HE table on this page will assist 
you in determining what it costs 
to operate the various electrical 
household appliances you areusing, 

and further, it will provide a means for 
checking your monthly electricity bills. 
The figures in the first column show the 
cost of operation for one hour based on an 
electricity rate of roc per kilowatt hour. 
If your rate is other than this, you can 
easily determine the cost of operation by 
applying to the figures shown in the table 
a factor or multiplier that has the propor- 
tion of your rate to roc. For example, if 
you pay sc per kilowatt hour, the cost 
figures shown 

should be mul- 
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This article, 
the sixth of a 
series, gives 
valuable infor- 
mation as to 
the cost of 
operating elec- 
trical appliances 
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weekly wash of a family of four composed of 
two adults and two children. All the oper- 
ations of washing, rinsing, wringing, etc., 
were performed, and the electricity used was 
recorded on suitable meters. The monthly 
cost is based on doing a wash of this same 
size and character once each week. 

The same wash was then ironed, first 
using the electric hand iron to do all the 
work, and another time using the ironing 
machine for flat work and the hand iron for 
the other pieces. It might be interesting to 
note that in using the ironing machine one 
whole hour was saved, and of course con- 
siderable labor. With practise a house- 
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wife could iron a greater proportion of the 
pieces on the machine, and, in fact, an 
experienced person could do all but the 
most complicated articles, so that the sayv- 
ing in time and labor would be materially 
increased. In this test, a gas-heated 
ironer was used, consuming 30 cubic feet 
of gas for doing the flat work, which at a 
rate of $1 per thousand cubic feet would 
cost 12c per month. 

The figures shown for the cost of operat- 
ing an electric percolator are based on the 
assumption that it would be used each 
morning, and that about twenty minutes 
are required for making coffee in a six-cup 
percolator. The 
toaster figures 














tiplied by 1.5 I = sl are based on 
(15+10) or mm the time re- 
is your rate, the ‘ be 2 4 ; : . quired to make 
multiplier ehould Cost of Electricity for Operating Various Appliances two pieced of 
be .7 (710). ss = toast for each 
micah ak Based on ‘Rate of roc per Kilowatt Hour membertanane 
tion for a , . fami 
connie: For Family of Four of eis 
based on as- eae eat oe ae oe rs ' aos of ee oo The figures for 
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shown in the Percolator 4.3 cents 43 cents Used each morning and grill or disc 
third column. Toaster eiOgua a5 ee 8 slices of toast each morning stove, were ar- 
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The correct amount of dye 
must first be dissolved in a 
small quantity of water 


OW we all love the pretty light 
stockings in shades of tan and 
gray that are so popular at this 
season of the year—but how 

discouraging it is to wash them but 
two or three times and have them lose 
their color! At the Institute we have 
found that a little bit of dye is effective in 
rescuing stockings which have behaved in 
this manner. 

The dyeing of stockings is a simple task. 
It takes no longer than three-quarters of 
an hour for the whole job, including prepa- 
ration and clearing up. As for equipment, 
it requires nothing larger than 
starch kettle. In spite of the fact that it 
is essential to know the weight of material 
to determine how much dye is required, 
we can eliminate for you the need of a 
scale. After weighing many pairs of silk 
stockings, we have found that they 
average about one-eighth of a pound, 
that is, two ounces. Most directions 
stipulate the amount of dye and water 
required for one pound of material. All 
you will have to do, then, is to take 
one-eighth of this amount. If you dye 
several pairs of stockings, you will have 
to increase the amounts accordingly. 

If you choose to make your stock- 
ings a lighter shade than they already 
are, or if you choose to change the 
color from a shade of gray to beige, 
cocoa, or one of the other shades of 
tan, you must first strip the color. 
Several manufacturers of household 
- dyes now make a chemical for this 
purpose. The directions accom- 
panying it should be strictly followed 
to get the most effective results. 
After the color is discharged, you can 
proceed with the dyeing. 

We have illustrated on this page 
the essential steps in the process. 
First, the dye must be dissolved 
in a small amount of water. It is 


The stockings must be removed for 
adding the mordant and then replaced 
and boiled for about twenty minutes 
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next added to the hot dye bath through 
a strainer. A wire strainer lined with 
several thicknesses of cheese-cloth makes 
an excellent straining outfit and prevents 
any small particles of undissolved dye from 
entering the bath. Dip up some of the 
water from the dye bath to rinse out the 
utensil in which the dye was dissolved, 
and then pour this through the strainer. 
This will prevent wasting any of the dye. 

When the dye bath reaches the boiling 
point, the stockings, which have been pre- 








The dye solution is then 
strained into the dye bath 
and the stockings entered 
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viously washed, should be entered and 
boiled for the length of time stated in the 
directions. During this time, which is 
usually about ten minutes, the stockings 
should be kept in constant motion with a 
stick or long-handled spoon. 

At the end of this period the stockings 
should be lifted out of the dye bath and 
the correct amount of mordant added. 
The mordant sets the dye. Some dyes 
call for salt, and some require vinegar. 
Add it all at once and stir the mixture 
before returning the stockings. This 
second period of boiling is about twenty 
minutes, and, just asin the first case, the 

material must be. stirred constantly. 

The stockings should then be mnsed 

until the last rinse water is practically 

clear. 

Stocking dyeing is easy, and a prac- 
tical thing for any one to attempt. 
But, as with dyeing larger quantities, it 
requires your concentrated attention 
and adherence to directions, or the 
results will not warrant the time ex- 
pended. 

The tinting of stockings is even easier 
to accomplish, as it eliminates the 
boiling process. The tints are not quite 
so fast as the boiled dyes, and are pref- 
erable for very light shades rather than 
the darker tones. White stockings 

which have become yellowed can 
easily be rescued to a wearable con- 
dition with a tint. The tint must 
be thoroughly dissolved before add- 
ing the stockings, so as to prevent 
any possibility of spotting. 

The mother of small children will 
probably welcome the suggestion of 
dyeing the little socks to match their 
dresses. With the dye bath at your 
command, you can save yourself a 
great deal of hunting through the 
shops looking for socks of just the 
right shade. 


The final step in the process is the 
rinsing, which should be continued 


until the water is almost clear 
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is Unweaving with a Master Hand the Tremendous 
(Complications (Caused in Three Lives by 


The Coming of Amos 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


DAY or two later arrived Nadia from 
her visit to Mrs. Blennerhasset at 
Cap Ferrat. She commanded me 
to tea at the Mont Fleuri. The first 
thing she said was, 

“T hear my beloved bear has been here.” 

“How the deuce did you learn that?” I 
asked. 

“A friend of mine at the Beau Rivage 
saw him. He was with another man. 
Why didn’t you let me know? I would 
have telephoned for him to come and see us. 
Mrs. Blennerhasset would have sent her 
carey 

“He only spent one night here—en pas- 
sage,” said I. 

“But he would have spent two nights, 
three nights, a fortnight, two months, if I 
could have let him know I wanted to speak 
with him.” 

I smiled, admiring the imperious poise of 
her head. ; 

“T suppose,” she added coldly, “he made 
inquiries about me?” 

I could not deny it. “I believe,”’ said I, 
“that many letters from him, as from me 
and lots of other people, are now at the 
bottom of the Seine.” 

“All the more reason for my seeing him. 
I don’t think it’s kind of you, David.” 

Now, here was the first indication of 
the impossible position in which Dorothea 
had put me. I made lame excuses. Amos 
was in an inordinate hurry to return to 
England. 

“Who is the lady?” she asked. i 

“Lady? My dear, Amos’s head is too 
full of all kinds of things to have room for 
ladies. Besides, if he had a dulcinea in 
England, do you think he would have left 
her for a year in order to look for Ramon 
Garcia?” 













































I lit a cigarette and 
on the fire, while 
with the sleek 
in his hands: 
aware that tears 
tween his fingers. 
worn face. ‘“‘Mon- 
he said, “‘I am an old 
have the strength 
acted foolishly, 
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“Then why such hurry?” 

I explained the immediate ambition of 
Amos. Her delicate brow wrinkled in- 
credulously. Then she asked, 

“He has given up searching for Ramon?” 

“By no means,” saidI. ‘But as Ramon 
has eluded him in the New World, he feels 
certain he will find him in the Old. Mean- 
while he’s attending to his own evolution.” 

“T think you’re right,” she said, after a 
pause. “I follow your reasoning. There 
can be no lady in the case. Except—” she 
made one of her adorable little grimaces 
of mockery—‘‘except perhaps me.” 

“Yhat’s absurd,” said I. 

“T don’t find it so at all,” she retorted 
heatedly. ‘I can see no reason why a 
romantic young man should not fall in love 
with me. Can your” 

I had to reply that the wonder was that 
all mankind were not sighing at her feet. 

“Then why not Amos? Have I not told 
you he was a knight errant? I don’t 
believe knight errants go after dragons just 
for the love of dragon-killing—” 

“Why not?” I interrupted. “It was the 
big-game shooting of the period.” 

“Bah! When you talk cynically like 
that I don’t like you. They went for 
dragons out of love for the princess. You 
yourself have asked why he should go hunt- 
ing Ramon, if he had a young lady in Eng- 
land. He went after Ramon because he 
was in love with me.” 

This was by no means an idyllic con- 
versation. Out of humor, I refused tea 
and lit a cigarette. She did not realize the 
monstrous impertinence of Amos in daring 
to be in love with her. It actually gave 
her pleasure. With me, as I have told you, 
it had been a matter of annoyance, humili- 
ating through its grotesqueness, for the 
past year. She looked at me with wicked 
yet enchanting irony. 

“Gros jaloux! What does it.matter to 
you if a hundred men love me, when I 
don’t love any of them at all? When I 
only love one man in the world?” 

My ill-humor dissolved into mere amo- 
rousness. ‘“‘And who is the favored mortal, 
Madame?” 

“Drink your tea, which I have ordered, 
and I will tell you.” 

At that absurd moment I would have 
drunk eisel, like Hamlet, had she bidden 
me, or camomile or sparkling burgundy or 
carbolic acid. There was an interval for 
idiotic refreshment. A grim French lady 
crocheting in a far corner of the lounge 
regarded us disapprovingly, her mind 
being assured of the worst. 





put a log or two 
the Marchese sat 
white head buried 
Presently I was 
were trickling be- 
He lifted an old, 
sieur Fontenay,” 
man and no longer 
of youth. I have 
wrongly, I confess’’ 


When I rose to go, Nadia returned to 
the wretched Amos. 

“Now that you know that the stupid 
grand artiste has my whole foolish heart, 
will you tell me where I can write to the 
poor dear bear?” 

“The Palace, 
him.” 

She opened astonished eyes. ‘A pal- 
ace? Then he must be a prince, like the 
poor bear in ‘Beauty and the Beast.’ ”’ 

I had to explain Tom and the hyper- 
bolical designation of his episcopal and 
drafty house. 

“When you do write,” said I, “you 
might perhaps let him suppose that you’ve 
just turned up in Cannes.” 

Naturally she asked why. 

“He might be hurt at our not telephon- 
ing to you at Cap Ferrat.” 

I did my best to retrieve Dorothea’s 
blunder in tactics, but I don’t think I had 
great success. Nadia sped a puzzled glance 
at me, and I saw the ripple of a shrug pass 
over her shoulders. 

“Perhaps you would rather I did not 
write at all, mon ami?” 

“Oh, that—” said I—‘‘that would be too 
insane. Write to the boy as much as you 
like. For the next fortnight or so, he is 
staying at the Hotel Folkestone in Paris.” 

I went away a happy lover, placed in 
undignified position. How could I have 


Bradbury, will find 


taken her at her word and accepted her 
offer not to communicate with Amos? 
And yet by not doing so I had betrayed 
Dorothea. 

In this complicated world, no matter 
what principles of hedonism one sets out 
to follow, there are always cross-currents 
which sweep one out of the simple course, 
cross-currents set up by other people; by 
Dorothea, in this instance; by her calm 
and feminine mendacity. When I reached 
home, I rebuked her. She took my 
recriminations calmly. 

“Why didn’t you say that her silly ass 
of a friend at the Beau Rivage was mis- 
taken?” 
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“J’m an old-fashioned man,” said I, 
“brought up in the strictest of Pi eaat 
circles—”’ 

‘And George Washingtonian ideas.” 

“Precisely, my dear. If George had said, 
‘L didn’t cut down the cherry tree,’ his 
father would have retorted, ‘You did, you 
little liar,’ and would have lammed the life 
out of him according to the custom of the 
times. And George knew it. He was a 
man of genius. He realized, at a- tender 
age, with Macchiavellian astuteness, that 
in certain crises there’s nothing like truth 
for the simplification of life.” 

“T’ll go up to Nadia and tell her the 
Macchiavellian truth,” said Dorothea. 

“Well, my dear,” said I, “it’s your 
funeral, not mine.”’ 

The next morning all these trumpery 
trifles were knocked out of my head. There 
came a telephone message from the Chief 
of the Casino. Would it be convenient 
for me to see him in his office at half-past 
eleven? Or would I do him the honor of 
appointing an hour at which I could receive 
him at the villa? 

I sent word by Francois that I would 
call at the Casino at the hour suggested. 

I was received by the whole hierarchy. 

“Monsieur,” said the Chief, ‘‘a short 
while ago you did me the honor of con- 
sulting me about a certain gentleman.” 

“About a swindler,” said I. 

The little man spread out his hands. 
“Monsieur, no one is a swindler 
until he has proved himself to be 
one. Yesterday, this gentleman 
presents himself at the Casino—”’ 

I leaped from my chair, as if 
propelled by high-explosive. 
“Garcia! He is here, in Cannes? 
That scoundrel!” 

“Pardon, Monsieur, you have 
to prove your scoundrel. Listen 
tome, I beg you. He came yes- 
terday to the Casino. He ex- 
plained all. He is a South 
American. Perhaps you do not 
know that he is an explorer—” | 

“An exploiter,” said I. 

“Un explorateur;’ said the 
Chief blandly. ‘He has been 
away a year exploring the 
Andes, away from civilization. 
On his return, quite recently, he 
found from his Paris bank that 
his check had been dishonored. 
It was the first intimation he 
had received. It had been a 
hurried mistake in check-books. 
His big account was in another 
bank altogether. It was but a 
careless mistake.” 

“As a man of the world,” I 
said, “do you believe it?” 

“Tt is justement as a man of 
the world that I believe it,” he replied with 
an impassive face. ‘And for the good reason 
that he repaid the money with interest.” 

“The devil he did!” I cried. 

“Tt is as I tell you, Monsieur Fontenay. 
He presented himself yesterday afternoon. 
He made his explanation. He drew out 
his check-book—we calculated the inter- 
est—he invited an official of the Casino to 
accompany him to the Crédit Lyonnais— 
the Crédit Lyonnais honored his check by 
giving our representative their draft in our 
favor. The incident thereof is closed in 
all loyalty.” 

“And you have readmitted this man to 
the Casino?” 








The Coming of Amos 


‘Why not? He even played last night 
and won much money. There was high 
play. But that has nothing to do with 
She 

I remembered that, at our last inter- 
view, he had stated that in proportion to 
their immense profits, Garcia’s debt was 
but a trifle. 

“And where is Monsieur Garcia stay- 
ing?” I asked. 

He mentioned the hotel—the Palace of 
Cannes on the Croisette. 

I went away in a state of mind both 
muddled and excited. Why had he re- 
turned to Cannes? The repayment of the 
money could only be the moving of a pawn 
in a subtle game. Knaves don’t make 
beaux gestes for nothing. Perhaps it was 
in order to open the doors of the great sum- 
mer gambling resorts—Vichy, Biarritz, 
Aix-les-Bains, and Deauville—which, had 
he not paid, would have been barred 
against him. Perhaps, too, it was to re- 
habilitate himself in Cannes, or rather to 
reassume his old and, up to now, undis- 
puted position and put pressure on my 
Princess. At any rate, it was colossal 
impudence. Had I come across him as a 


literary figure, like Casanova, for instance, 
I should have admired him prodigiously. 
As it was I heaped on him every: curse that 
my memory and my imagination could 
suggest. 

And where had he obtained the money 






LAC BLUES Crea 


By Ethel Arnold Tilden 


In bluebell time, a fairy ring 

Of carved, white jade’s a joy-fraught thing; 
Marsh-lands with marigolds are gay; 
Warm little winds make holiday; 

And every brook is rollicking. 

Gold orioles their glad flights wing 
Through apple orchards blossoming, 

And thrushes trill a roundelay 

In bluebell time. 


Joy is enough when it is spring— 

For joy, the spendthrift lilacs fling 
Their lovely, scented souls away— 
Joy is enough when it is May— 

Oh, have you not heard cardinals sing, 
In bluebell time! 


to throw away on his noble act? Where 
the means to establish himself at the Pal- 
ace, an hotel which, to say the least, does 


not cater for the indigent? Whence, too, 
had he come? That he had gone to Buenos 
Aires nearly a year ago I knew for a cer- 
tainty. Had he spent the time, as I had 
suspected, in robbing the infatuated Luisa 
of the remains of her fortune? 

I was revolving these worrying themes 
in my mind, when I found myself outside 
the Palace, which you will understand is in 
a contrary direction from the Casino to my 
villa. My subconscious self must have led 
me. I entered and was about to enquire 
at the desk, when I saw him standing alone 


















in the center of the great hall, perfect- 
ly dressed in a blue serge suit and gray 
waistcoat, and all over pearl tie-pins and 
diamonds. 

He took off his hat and advanced toward 
me, beaming welcome, with outstretched 
hand. “My dear Monsieur Fontenay. 
How delightful to see you again!” 

I disregarded his hand and did not raise 
my hat. ‘‘The last time we met, you did 
not express such delight.” 

‘When was that?” ie asked, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“At the Royal Academy a year ago.” 

He spread out his hands. ‘I don’t re- 
member to have had the pleasure of seeing 
you at the Royal Academy; all the more, 
because I never went there.” 

“You were standing in front of one of 
my pictures. You chose not to recognize 
me—or my stepdaughter and nephew, who 
were with me.” 

“Really,” said he, with a perfect air of 
puzzlement, “I don’t understand. When 
was this supposed encounter?” 

“About the middle of May.” 

He laughed indulgently. “My dear sir, 
it could not have been I, for I was not in 
London at the time. The whole of the 
month of May I spent in Brussels.” 

Again I say that, had I no grudge against 
him, I should have admired him as the — 
most accomplished liar it had ever been 
my lot to meet. Said I, 

“Can’t we find somewhere 
less public than this—?” I 
waved a hand around. 

“Certainly.” 

All oily courtesy, he led me 
down the lounge till we found 
one of the bays deserted. He 
sat down. He offered me an 
apéritif, which I declined. It 
was the hour—just before lunch, 

’ he urged. I refused again. 

“What I have to say ought 
not to take many minutes. In 
the first place, it ismno use your 
lying tome. You were in Lon- 
don under the name of Miguel 
Vargas y Uriostos. You had 
your own reasons for not wish- 
ing to be recognized—reasons 
more or less explained to me by 
the police at New Scotland 
Yard. You fled, as you fled 
from Cannes—and took steamer 
to Buenos Aires.” 

“My good Monsieur Fonte- 
nay,” he replied, ‘‘your excellent 
London police have been follow- 
ing a chimera. I never heard of 
the name—Uriostos; what?—in 
my life, and I haven’t been to 
Buenos Aires for many years. 
Not even to South America.” 

He pulled out his watch and rose. He 
must beg me to excuse him. It was later 
than he thought, and he was expecting a 
friend to lunch. I rose, too, very angry. 

“Then why did you lie to the Casino 
people yesterday and tell them that you 
had been exploring the Andes?” 

With a reddening of his dark face his 
manner changed. “It seems that you are 
seeking a quarrel with me, Monsieur 
Fontenay.” 

“J don’t quarrel with thieves and 
rogues,”’ said I. 

“J am a South American and a bad 
enemy, Monsieur Fontenay.” 

‘You’rea bad (Continued on page 247) 









ROSE and in my most affable way said in rather a loud voice: “Au revoir, monsieur. It was charming 
of you to come to salute us.”” And Nadia bent her head graciously. So Monsieur, unless he wanted 
to make a scene, could only grin horribly and move away with a florid sweep of parting salutations 
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What Are You Heeding Your Baby? 


TRS AAT TG 1 W. WILEY. in: this Arttele 
Gives Advice that May Save Your Baby’s 
Li ein that Dangerous 1 ost Urager 


HIS article is written 
for the mothers of 
babies nine months j 


old, and under, on 

June 1, 1924. Its purpose is to 
save as many lives as possible 
during the months of June, Sd 
July, August, and September. ied 
During these months there is , 
a much greater percentage of 
infant mortality than in any 
other period of four months in 
the year. I have not the lat- 
est statistics at hand, but all 
the data of recent years have 
shown that this is the most 
dangerous season for babies. 

First of all, let me caution 
the mother of the nine-months- 
old child against weaning the 
child at the beginning of the 
hot weather. Sometimes I be- 
lieve” even physicians advise 
this course. If they do, they 
certainly are either ignorant of 
statistics, or indifferent to the 
welfare of the child. The 
mother’s reason for weaning 
is probably, in some respects, 
good. At this age, the mother’s 
milk begins to fail in volume, and the need 


of the infant for nourishment. increases.’ 
For this reason there must be some sup- 


plemental feeding. This supplemental 


feeding may be given without threat, pro- - 


vided the natural food of the child is con- 
tinued as part of its supply. 

The best supplemental food is modified 
cow’s or goat’s milk. This is the period 
also at which a little cereal may first be 
given. In this case, avoid the refined 
cereals so-called, from which all the vital 
elements, including the minerals and vita- 
mins, have been removed. The small 
quantity of cereal which at first should be 
given must contain all the natural foods of 
the cereal grain in undiminished quantity. 


~. Among minerals, the most important of 


these is phosphoric acid. All cereals that 
are not denatured contain abundant quan- 
tities of phosphoric acid. So rich are 
cereals in phosphoric acid that the ash 
formed by burning them is not alkaline, 
but acid. This is the period when the 
child needs additional quantities of phos- 
phoric acid: His teeth haye begun. to 
erupt. His bones are beginning to form. 
The milk he gets is rich in lime and rather 
poor in phosphorus.*: The combination of 
the milk with the natural cereal gives just 
the nourishment the child needs. - +. — 
At this date, also, the additional quan- 
tities of iron which are required are best 
eeuished by leaf vegetables and particu- 
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matter how carefully it is 
prepared. 

All milk for these children 
should be modified accord- 
ing to the directions in my 
leaflet, “Artificial Food for 
Infants.” After its modifica- 
tion it should be thoroughly 
boiled for as much as four or 
five minutes, and then placed 
in a proper container which 
issterilized and quickly cooled 
to below 50° F. ‘The boil- 
ing not only destroys all dan- 
ger of bacterial infection, but 
it also tends to. produce a 
milk which forms smaller. 
curds in the child’s stomach, 
and those, presumably, are 
more readily and completely 
digested. 

Every mother should 
notice the condition of her 





Many so-called “‘infant’s foods”’ 
would maké good nourishment 
for a wood-chopper, a stone- 
breaker, or a farmer; they are 


Steorkmann. 


child’s bowels. The very 
moment any tendency to | 
diarrhea is shown, immedi- 
ate boiling of the milk is 
highly necessary. Some phy- 


totally unsuited to a baby 


larly spinach. Small quantities of spinach 
may be given two or three times a week, 
increasing in amount as the summer ad- 
vances. All leaf vegetables should be 
cooked and passed through a fine colander 
before giving to the infant. It is well also 
to beat them up into a creamy mass with 
milk, so they can be fed with a spoon. 
The second class of mothers consists of 
those whose children are considerably under 
nine months, children whom there is no 
thought of weaning. It has been estab- 
lished on incontrovertible evidence that 
the infant who has natural food has a far 
better chance of reaching the age of one 
year, or, for that matter, long life, than 
any bottle-fed infant has. No matter if 
the mother is underfed, or does not have a 
sufficient quantity of minerals or vitamins 
in her food, still that mother’s milk, 
although deficient i in many of its important 
properties, is best for the child. There is, 


nevertheless, a considerable percentage of- 


children who are already, weaned;*and to 
these the oncoming ‘of the hot.weather is 
particularly~ trying. ~ Not only’ should 


these infants be* fed’ modified: cow’s or 
goat’s milk, together with a‘littléof the 
supplemental foods mentioned above, but. 
“special attention should be given to this 
~ milk.» One can not boil the mother’s milk, * 


nor does it need to be boiled, because it 
is free from bacterial infection. You can 
not say the same of market milk, no 


sicians tell mothers that 
boiled milk is not so readily 
digested; that boiled milk has its vitamin 
content impaired and that it is better not 
to boil it. I think the above statements 
have some merit. There may be a little 
greater difficulty in digesting boiled milk, 
because the albumin therein has been coag- 
ulated. There is some little damage done 
to the vitamins in the milk, and particu- 
larly to the vitamin that protects against 
scurvy, hence in the use of boiled milk a 
little orange or tomato juice should be 
given to the child each day. The other 
vitamins in the milk, while to some extent 
injured, are not at all destroyed. Upon the 
whole, the use of boiled milk is advisable. 

Everywhere in the drugstores, and often 
in the grocery stores, and in the adver- 
tising columns of newspapers and most 
magazines, mothers are urged to buy 
some one, or more than one, of the uni- 
versally advertised infant’s foods. I have 
no desire to say anything against the nutri- 
tive properties of these foods. They are of 
fair nutritive value. They are wholly 
unsuited to the nourishment of infants. 
These so-called “infant’s foods” would make 
good nourishment for a wood-chopper, a 
stone-breaker, or a farmer who follows the 
furrow. ‘They are wholly unlike the natural 
food of the infant. I can not, with any 


conscience, recommend any one of them asa 


substitute for the artificial food made with 
modified milk. (Continued on page 172) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question Box is on page 102) 


Who puts 32 different 
ingredients in 


Vegetable 
Soup? 


This secret I’m happy to know; 


Campbell’s! My man likes good eating, and so 
“i a R On Campbell’s I'll feed him 
And who insists that every single one of these And then I can lead him 
ingredients shall be the very best that can be obtained Wherever I want him to go! 
anywhere in the world? 


Campbell’s! 


Thevegetablesoup which is hearty and nourishing. 
People are constantly making a meal of it! 

The soup which contains better vegetables than 
any housewife could obtain for her regular use! 





Besides its fifteen choice vegetables, this fine 
Campbell’s blend has the invigoration of rich beef 
broth, the nutriment of cereals, the delicious flavor 
which fresh herbs and skilled seasoning help so much * 
to give. : 














Serve it today as lunch or supper, or with your 
dinner! It will be one of your favorites! 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 
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fear 


Are you self-conscious 
about the impression 
you make on people? 


EAR is probably the 
greatest handicap 
anyone can have in life. 
It keeps you from being 
your own real self—from 
doing your downright 
best and from getting on 
in life as you should. 
Personal appearance 
has a lot to do with the 
way you feel. Clothes 
count, of course. But still 
there is one thing so many 
people overlook—some- 
thing that at once brands 
them as either fastidious 
or careless—the teeth. 
Notice today how you, 
yourself, watch another 
person’s teeth when he or 
sheis talking. Ifthe teeth 
are not well kept they at 
once become a lability. 


Listerine Tooth Paste cleans 
teeth a new way. At last our 
chemists have discovered a 
polishing ingredient that really 
cleans without scratching the 
enamel—a difficult problem 
finally solved. 


You will notice the im- 
provement even in the 
first few days. And you 
know it 1s cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Lis- 
terine, the safe antiseptic, 
have found for you also 
the really safe dentifrice. 

What are your teeth 
saying about you today? 
SLAM BERT... PHAR- 
NMCACGA Lie COK <-Saent 
Lous, U. Sa A. 


* LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 
Large Tube—25 cents 
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oH. Seif ec eme cee Mothers-to-be 
and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


Summer 


HAPPINESS CLUB: 

One thin greenish stool should mean, to a 
careful mother, that something not quite 
normal is happening in her baby’s intestine. 
If a cathartic has been given, it is to be ex- 
pected. If not, either the baby has been too 
fatigued to digest the usual food, or the food 
is in itself different and disagrees with him, 
or he has an acute illness affecting the intes- 
tinal tract. Nature’s first warnings are vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea, fever, and thirst. 

Water which should be absorbed by the body 
in the large intestine is lost. with the repeated 
thin stools. This water depletion in itself may 
be serious, and very sick babies will show pros- 
tration, rapid loss in weight, and occasionally 
deep, sighing breathing and listlessness. 

Unwholesome food and especially con- 
taminated milk are a frequent cause of these 
upsets. Because flies are carriers of disease 
and filth a baby should always be protected by 
window screens or mosquito netting. Summer 
time is much less of a hazard for the breast-fed 
baby. There is little chance for the food to 
“spoil.” The food goes directly from producer 
to consumer! For a bottle baby, buy milk 


De MorHers OF THE HEALTH AND 


; from the cleanest dairy in your vicinity, with 


the most modern methods of milking and cool- 
ing at the source and in transit. If your local 
Board of Health or group of doctors can not 
guarantee this for you, then go and see for 
yourself what the actual conditions are. After 
the milk is delivered to you, be sure it is put 
at once upon ice. 

Perhaps the detail we stressed in Letter 
No. 6, Series 2, about the boiling of bottles and 
nipples, seemed unnecessarily painstaking? 
Read it again! You can not be too careful. 


+ Even with this clean milk we do not take a 


chance in hot weather, but scald or pasteurize 
it. This simple precaution will save many 
babies. Boiled milk is often more easily di- 
gested and is prescribed for that reason at any 
time of the year, but when it is used over 
several months, orange juice or tomato juice 
is usually given as a protection against scurvy. 

Heat in itself is hard for little babies to 
stand. They will bear it better if you give a 
more dilute food and offer boiled water freely 
between feedings, if you keep the skin cool by 
a tepid bath twice a day, and if you dress them 
lightly. Also, if you take them outdoors when 
the sun is not at its height. 

The first signs of diarrhoea may be vomiting, 
restlessness, fever, loss of appetite, or the thin 
greenish stools. The fontanel becomes de- 
pressed, the eyes seem deep in the head, and 
the tongue dry. The stools at first contain 
undigested food and mucus. Later they may 
be watery, green, with mucus and flecks of 
blood. With the first warning sign take the 


Diarrhoea 


temperature by’ rectum (see Letter No. 8, 
Series 2) and report to your doctor. Save the 
stool for him to see. He will tell you whether 
to give boiled water in place of the next feed- 
ing, or to dilute the feeding one-half with water 
and bring it toa boil. He will tell you whether 
to give a cathartic or a rectal irrigation. 
Medica] treatment has been greatly simplified 
since we have used the various forms of protein 
and lactic acid milks in treating diarrhoea. The 
doctor may give you directions for making this 
at home. Because it is a long, tedious process, 
many physicians arrange to have it made either 
in a laboratory or by some one person for the 
community, or they may use the dried protein 
or albumin milks which need only to be mixed 
with water. This special milk will taste sour, 
but babies soon become accustomed toit. It — 


’ must be shaken to mix it evenly, and a larger 


hole in the nipple is usually required. Do not, 
however, on this account let the baby swallow 
it too quickly. Babies fed on this food during 
an attack are much less toxic; they lose less in 
weight and recover more quickly than on the 
other types of food. 

Pay special attention to the boiling of 
diapers and the washing of your hands after 
changing the baby, for the infectious material 
is spread in this way. It is easier to use old, 
soft cloths as diapers which may be burned. 
After each bowel movement wash the buttocks 
with warm water and the baby’s special soap, 
pat the skin dry, and rub in vaselin, lanolin, 
cold cream, albolene, or olive oil. If the skin 
is irritated, use the oil for cleansing instead of — 
water. 

If any of these symptoms appear and you 
can not reach your doctor for several hours, 
keep the baby quiet, offer boiled water in place 
of the next two or three feedings, give a sponge 
bath if he is restless or has fever, and have only 
one person in the room helping you. If there 
is much vomiting, give small amounts of boiled 
water by spoon or medicine dropper. Keep 
the lips covered with vaselin. If there is much 
straining in passing the thin bowel movements, 
a low enema of warm water may give relief. 

It is much easier to prevent diarrhoea than 
to cure it. Scrupulous care about everything 
that goes into your baby’s mouth, attention to 
the thousand and one little details of daily 
hygiene that mothers can learn nowadays, and 
calling for medical help at the first symptom, 
while the baby is strong and will respond at 
once to treatment—all these things are part 
of Health Education and are making the werld 
a safer place for little babies. 


Siphon Hage 





END us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed 
in a plain envelope, so that no one will 
know the contents. Always ask for “Series 
I. For the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 


come.” 


EQUALLY important is the second series of 

letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.” 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your 
name and address, and this series will be sent 
complete, with a cardboard cover. Address 
all requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goon HovusrKErEPING, 119 
West 4oth Street, New York City. 





Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—H, Mayer, 907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave, 
Asheville—Pollock's 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Aclantic City—2019 Boardwalk (near Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St., (2nd floor) 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co, 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Sxoe Cs. 
Birmingham—219 North 7th St. 
Boston—109 Newbury $< Cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—1025 Maix St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulte% St, (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Maip St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co, 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va-—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte- 226 North Tryon St, 
30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 

Chicago—! 1050 Leland (near Broadway) 

(835 E, 61st St., Cor, Drexel Ave. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, 0,—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—4i E. Adams Ave. 


Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fail River—D, F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 

Fort Wayne—Mathias App's Sons 

Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos, S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va,—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. / 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Go. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co, 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co, 

Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 

Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bidg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashyille—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 

New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd fioor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 

New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bidg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. E, (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O. 
‘St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—445 State St, 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co, 

Sioux Falis—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 

Toronto—7 Queen St. East (at Yonge) 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro, 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 

Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor. Union 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co, 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 

Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 425 other cities 


Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. ste s ~ 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co;, 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery = 
e 














\IRED and listless, she sinks back ina 
chair to énvy little children at play, to 
wish for their energy, their easy ac- 
tivity. Not so long ago, she, too, was joy- 
ously active. Her feet were young. And 
they canbe again. At this time of year there 
is gladness in the air and renewed life for 
those happy folks whose feet are young. 

Many women who ate spending large 
sums of money to prolong youth, forget 
how greatly the wrong type of shoe can age 
them. Wrinkles and “‘that tired look” are 
often the result of a subconscious protest 
against shoe-bound feet. When you bind 
and hamper your feet you are not only 
restricting the graceful, natural movements 
of the body but you are taxing vitality. 
Your doctor will teli you that many cases 
of suspected rheumatism, headaches, back- 
aches and undue fatigue are caused by shoes 


that were not made with proper consider- 


ation for the shape and the normal 
action of the foot. 

It is possible to regain active, care- 
free feet in the Cantilever Shoe. The 
natural shape and flexible arch make 
your feet young. At all times, the 
Cantilever is delightfully comfortable 






and easy to wear. The shoe is flexible from 
toe to heel. It permits the foot muscles to 
strengthen through exercise, making them 
better able to hold the bones of the foot 
in well-curved, springy arches. The flex- 
ible shank follows the under curve of the 
foot snugly, giving gentle, restful arch sup- 
post without restriction. 

The lines of the shoe are the lines of 
the normal foot. Your toes have a chance 
to straighten out in the pleasingly rounded 
toe of the Cantilever. The well placed, 
moderate heel inclines you to toe straight 
ahead, which is a safeguard against fallen 
arches. This distributes the-weight of the 
body evenly over the foot, taking the strain 
off the inner and weaker side. 

The reduced prices now in effect make 
Cantilever Shoes exceptionally economi- 
cal. They are well made shoes, long 
wearing, constructed of fine materials on 
attractive lines. 

There are pretty pumps in one- 
strap, two-strap and twin-strap effects, 
»| trim oxfords and good looking sport 
= ,)) shoes. You will like Cantilevers for 
y their pleasing style and their won- 

derful comfort. 


If none of the stores at the left is near you, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Company, 2 Carlton Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N.Y., for the address of a Cantilever dealer who 
is more conveniently located and a booklet on shoes and feet. 


antilever 
Shoe 
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fo Clean Combs—The quickest and most 
completely successful way to clean a comb is to 
use the ordinary string comb cleaner slightly 
moistened with carbon tetrachloride. The 
| grease solvent instantly dissolves the oil which 
holds the soil on the comb, leaving it as clean 
as when new. Any of the commercial spot re- 
movers or dry cleaning preparations may be 
used instead of carbon tetrachloride, though 
the latter, being non-proprietary, is sometimes 
cheaper. Miss M. B. H., Mass. 


u that 
seven finished 
with Waterspar Var- 
nish immersed in 
water for months at 
a time. Waterspar 
is water-proof, 


dius 


A Bathroom Addition—A salt shaker is 
not a usual bathroom furnishing, but it will 
find its place in every toilet cabinet, once people 
discover how swiftly a shake of table salt on 
the tooth-brush removes the menacing bac- 
terial film which is so hard to keep off the best 


Use Waterspar on your 
floors and furniture. It 
will protect your home— 
your floors, tables, chairs, 
shelyes—from wear and 
from even scalding hot 


water, brushed teeth, leaving them polished and 
wholesome. You should not depend on the salt 
PITCAIRN alone, giving up pastes or powders, but use it as 
j a follow-up treatment every now and then. 

Wa fer S D ar Miss M. B. H., Mass. 
I 7 Stringing Beads—I have found that a most 
Varnish useful and dae silk to string beads on is 
PE taroeseee dental floss, which you can purchase for a small 

i sum at any druggist’s. Miss D. N., N. Y. 


Isn’t there some home 
decorating problem that 
you would like to have 
solved for you by a real 
artist at interior decora- 
tionP A book has been 
prepared to help you, 
“What to do and How to 
do it”—a guide to better 
homes; contains expert 
adyice on many perplex- 
ing questions. Ten cents 
(coin or stamps) with the 
attached coupon will 
bring it to you, 


Sweets for Children—TI prefer to stuff dates 
with marshmallows instead of fondant. I think 
they are better for the children, as they are not 
so sweet. Mrs. A. F., 0. 


Invalid’s Table—Upon returning home 
from the hospital, our young son was for 
another two weeks obliged to remain on his 
back half reclining, with no pressure on the 
body. Therefore, he needed a protection as 
well as a table directly in front of him. We took 
a heavy pasteboard carton or box, wide enough 
to reach across him, cut out part of the front 
and back edges to allow for his body, and 
| turned the box over him with its uncut edges 
| resting on the bed on either side. Thus was 
| quickly made a table on which to serve meals 
or play a game. From another box we made a 
sloping desk, cutting the front down to give it 
a forward tip. On this he was able comfort- 
ably to write, draw, or rest books when reading. 

Mrs. R. D. W., Mich. 


PrrtsBu RGH PLATE GLAss Co, 


Paint ead Varnish Factories Milwaukee * Ne 
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SOUrON A New Use for a Rubber Sponge —Quite 
accidentally I discovered that an old rubber 
| Sponge is excellent for cleaning the porcelain in 
the bathroom. It retains the scouring powder, 
| produces a good amount of friction, and does 
| not become stringy as a cloth does. It is easily 
rinsed, and is a joy to handle. 
Mrs. J. O. P., Md. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 

Dept. J, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Enclosed find ten cents, for 

which please send me a copy of 

the book ‘‘What to do and How to 

A guide to better homes. 


do it.” 





A Blackboard Eraser—My children have 
found that my discarded powder puffs make 
excellent erasers for their blackboard, and I 
have discovered that they hold the dust better 
than ordinary erasers. Mrs. F. L. S., Til. 
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sewife weloumes any suggest. which will lighten her 
If you have discovered sor. means of lightening 
ill you not pass it on to others? “pay one dollar for 
- 2d discovery. Send them to Good Housekeeping Institute, 
9th Street, New York City, enclosing “:. stamped, ad- 
. envelope if you desire the return of unavaila@je material 


To Open Asparagus Cans —I always open 
asparagus cans at the bottom instead of the 
top, because by doing this I not only avoid 
breaking some of the tender tips, but also it is 
much easier to remove the asparagus from the 
can, since the stem end is so much larger than 
the tip that even the first stalks slip out quite 
readily, Miss L. A. D., Pa. 


The Easiest Thing You Ever Did—How 
many times have you forgotten to scald and 
peel the tomatoes in time for them to get 
properly chilled before dinner? Here is a quick, 
simple method of peeling tomatoes: Stick the 
prong of a fork into the place where the tomato 
grew on the vine. Hold it over the fire for a 
half second, or until you hear the skin pop, 
turn the tomato quickly, and pop the skin on 
the other side. Let cold water from the faucet 
run over it for a minute or so, and presto! 
the whole skin comes off without an effort, and 
the tomato is cold enough to serve at once. 

Mrs. J. L. M., N. J. 


Ink Spots on the Floor—When ink" fs 
spilled on any waxed floor, hardwood or soft 
wood, mop it up quickly with a soft cloth. 
Then rub the spot with fine steel wool wet in 
clear warm water. Finish with a clean wet 
cloth, allow to dry, and apply wax. Not a 
trace of ink will be left if you work quickly. 

Mrs. S. N., Mont, 


Raising the Kitchen Table—A kitchen 
table that is too low for a tall woman to work at 
comfortably may serve a double purpose. 
Cover it with white table oilcloth (or zinc or 
glass if the pocketbook permits) and have a 
carpenter or the “handy man about the house” 
make a second table top raised on four sup- 
ports to the proper height. The original sur- 
face then makes a convenient shelf for many 
small utensils and kitchen accessories, 

Mrs. A. W. McN., N. Y. 


Epiror’s Note: A height of eight inches 
below the worker’s elbow proves most con- 
venient for a table surface. 


Doctoring Dish-Towels—When your dish- 
towels become so thin and “slimpsey” that 
they get soaked through almost immediately, 
try stitching two of them together, and you 
will find they have double life and you double 
comfort in using them. They need not be the 
same size. Set the smaller one neat and 
straight on the other and stitch along the edge. 
T also use up worn bedroom towels in this way. 
They are often of nice huck or damask, but too 
shabby for the bedroom; put two together, and 
you have a splendidly absorbent dish towel. I 
do not recommend this process for hand towels, 
as the double thickness will annoy in such use, 
but for dish towels I find it a great success. 

Mrs. F.C. W., N. Y. 





=. Can you afford to 
Bs keep on washing § 
clothesin the same § 

exhausting, expen- 

m sive way when 

fm Fels-Naptha will 
™ save bothworkand § 

® clothes? 

@ Don’t gothrough 

m another wash- 

day without 

Fels-Naptha! 





re you fair fo yourse i ( 


Are you sparing yourself the hard work of washing clothes 
by methods that tire you out and make you look old before 
your time? Are you fair to yourself? 

Of course, Fels-Naptha is no beauty-restorer or balm for 
advancing years, but it takes away some of the very causes of 
age and ill-health—overwork and worry. 

Put Fels-Naptha at work, and immediately you’ll find 
‘i relief from the strain of hard rubbing—its real naptha makes 
- vie ee Bele Nautha dirt let go by soaking. 

y its clean napt. a odor. 

And when you realize that your clothes have 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness—that deeper cleanliness that makes 
clothes wholesome, you will be quick to say with millions of 
other women that nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. 
For it is more than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. 
It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and 
real naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great cleaners 
at the same time, and in one economical golden bar. 





Order Fels-Naptha from your grocer, and start using it 
today. Treat yourself fairly by making your work lighter 





The original and genuine naptha soap, 


in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy : : 
ees sekar castor. while safely getting your clothes cleaner. 


TE ST the greater cleansing value of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


PelS-NAPTHA.. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR  Phitedashia 
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Plaster cracks like these take away 
dollars in sales value from every 
home, and would destroy the beauty 
of this attractiveroom. Metal lath 
will prevent them. 





“It’s a beautiful place, 
Mrs. Hart,” 


said the prospective buyer, 
“but Jim thinks the Jennings’ 
place is a better value at the 
same price.” 

“Did he give any reason?” 


“ Yes. Your walls and ceilings 
have cracked so badly that 
the house would have to be 
redecorated at considerable 
expense. There iswt a crack 
on the Jennings walls. The 
plaster was laid over Ex- 
panded Metal Lath.” 


OTHING is more annoying to 

the owner—whether his house 
be elaborate or small —than ugly 
cracks and crumbling plaster. No 
room can keep its charm unless walls 
and ceiling maintain a smooth, un- 
broken texture. 


In your new home, insist that your 
contractor use Mahoning Expanded 
Metal Lath on the ceilings of the 
prominentrooms, at least, anda strip 
six inches each way bent into every 
corner of every room. 


Everywhere that walls or wall and 
ceiling meet is a potential starting- 
point for an unsightly crack. 
Whether you are building a new 
home, or buying and repairing an 
old one, metal lath crack insurance 
will save you many hundreds of 
dollars in future repairs and redeco- 
rations, for the slight extra cost of 
less than 1 % of the price ofyour home. 


Send for a copy of “‘Better 
Homes” —free to home builders. 
It explains the economical use 
of metal lath for every home. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL co. 
Warren Ohio 


MAHONING 


EXPANDED 


METAL LATH 


Prevents plaster cracks, saves costly 
decorations, keeps away dust streaks 
and stops fire at small initial cost. 


*“‘Metal Lath Makes Good Wood 
Construction Better’’ 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescri ptional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Light Often Produces 


Powerful Effects 


We are all at sea with 
regard to sun baths. An 
invalid friend here is 
strongly urged to take 
them, preferably nude. I 
have lately read that to 
people of white skin the 
direct rays of the sum- 
mer sun are a positive 
injury. Are there differ- 
ent opinions on this sub- 
ject? Miss A. M.A., Pa. 


The sun’s rays, in ad- 
dition to bringing light 
and heat, also produce 
powerful chemical 
effects. Imay mention 
photography as an evi- 
dence of this fact. Like 
all other powerful forces, 


De WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” ““Reducing Weight,”’ 
“Increasing Weight,” ‘““Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,’ and ““Hyper- 
acidity and Fermentation.’”’ These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
for Longer Life. With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


tion for a pint of whiskey. 
She gives it to the baby 
in water when he begins 
his exercise, and imme- 
diately he becomes 
drowsy. Please) give me 
your opinion on the sub- 
ject. 
Mrs. H.T. McD., Texas. 


About one-half of the 
doctors in this country 
are of the opinion that 
whiskey has no thera- 
peutic value even for 
grown people. The other 
half thinks that there 
are certain cases, usually 
in extreme old age, 
when whiskey has some 
beneficialeffects. Ithink 
almost unanimously 


the rays of the sun may do harm as well as 
good. Many cases of sunburn are recorded in 
which the tissues have been seriously injured. 
There is always danger in exposing to the full 
rays of the sun skin which has been protected. 
There is no doubt that sunlight has powerful 
curative effects. Recent medical investigation 
shows that in rickets excellent results are ob- 
tained by the proper use of the sun’s rays. 
Unfortunately, those who want to practise 
quackery and mislead the public have seized 
upon the value of the sun’s rays to sell all 
lands of colored glass and other methods of 
using the sun’s rays, with the promise of cures 
for all kinds of diseases. ‘There is, of course, 
no benefit whatever from such procedure. 
There isa bright outlook for the future when 
the powerful actinic rays of the sun—that is, 
the rays that produce, for instance, the photo- 
graphic effect—are scientifically adapted to the 
cure or amelioration of certain diseases. There 
must be the same care in the use of the sun’s 
rays that nowsurroundsthe X-Ray andradium. 


Excellent Propaganda 


I am enclosing for your information a state- 
ment regarding the health examination plan of 
the National Health Council. Possibly you will 
be interested in using this in Good Housekeep- 


ing. James A. Tobey, | 
Administrative Secretary, 
Washington, D. C. 


I thank you cordially for the description of 
the health examination plans of the National 
Health Council. I am glad to see so many 
different organizations allied in favor of this 
aid to the health of our children, as well as 
our grown people. Our people are entirely 
too indifferent, so long as they are well, or 
think they are well, to the supreme importance 
of periodic health examination. In our cam- 
paign for the League for Longer Life which 
we have conducted now for two years in our 
columns, we have had requests for 16,000 per- 
sonal blanks and 16,000 medical blanks to be 
filled in by a physician. Unfortunately the 
enthusiasm for health appears to ooze out when 
the applicant finds that he has to go to a doctor. 
If your organization can excite a greater 
interest in health examination, it will be a 
service of the greatest value. 


Better Cut Out the Booze 

A friend of mine has an infant son a few 
weeks old, a healthy, beautiful baby as fat as 
can be. The child has two or three crying spells 
each day, which greatly worry the mother. The 
mother is in perfect health, but simply is not 
going to listen to that baby if she can help 
it. The attending physician gave her a prescrip- 


they are of the opinion that whiskey should not 
be used with infants to the extent of put- 
ting them to sleep. In all my wide experience 
I never have known a doctor to believe that 
whiskey was good for a baby. The child is 
evidertly intoxicated every time he takes a 
spoorful of the mixture of whiskey and water. 
I accord to the attending physician the full 
right and privilege to give the baby what he 
thinks best. My advice to the mother is to 
employ some other physician. This is perfectly 
ethical on the part of the parents provided 
notice is given to the attending physician that 
his services are no longer satisfactory. Were 
it my child, I would far prefer hearing it cry 
than seeing it fall into a condition of drowsy 
intoxication. 


A Very Common Opinion 


I have read that one should not eat acid and 
starch mixtures such as potato salad, cherry pie, 
etc. As for myself, I have discarded such mix- 
tures because I have found cherry pie saturated 
with sugar hard to digest. My family still eats 
such things, but frequently has acid stomach. 


Mrs. C. F, W., Calif. 


I wish you could send me your piece of 
cherry pie. I should find no difficulty in 
digesting it. Acid fruits, to some extent, may 
hinder the digestion of starch in the mouth. 
I do not believe that the acidity of the 
fruits prevents the complete digestion of 
starch any more than the acidity of the stom- 
ach, which is natural and necessary, prevents 
such digestion. What happens is that the first 
digestion of the starch is slowed up by the 
presence of the acid, both in the mouth and in 
the stomach. When the food passes out of the 
stomach into the duodenum any residual acid 
therein is speedily neutralized by the alkatine 
content of the small intestine. The digestion 
of the starch is speedily completed. All the 
digestive ferments of the saliva are retained 
unimpaired in passing through the acid 
stomach and are reinforced by additional 
diastase secreted by the pancreas. The two 
together make short work of the starch 
granules. The sugar that is found in acid 
fruits is of two kinds, ordinary sugar and 
inverted sugar. The inverted sugar is already 
suitable for absorption, and the ordinary sugar 
passing through the acid stomach is converted 
into an assimilable condition. In other words, 
sugars do not require diastase as starch does 
to digest them. There seems to be no valid 
reason for not eating fruit acids with starchy 
foods, provided both are eaten in moderation. 







Taisho Exhibition, 
Tokio, J 1914 


apan, 


Schweizerische Koch- 
kunstausstellung Ea- 
hibition, Lucerne, 
Switzerland, 1923 


* Panama-PacificInter- 
Rational Exposition, 
San Francisco, 1915 





Ravel Senter, Tete 
ute tion, “ . 
don. 1922 Royai Sanitary Insti- 
tute Hail, Bourne- 
mouth, England, 1923 





Bristol Home Life 
Economy Exhibition, 
Bristol, England, 1919 


q HAT are you going to ask of the electric cleaner you 
(Gy j/} buy? That it be a winner of medals? 





“Sax “ If so, you may be interested to know that zo electric 
cleaner ever won awards or medals over The Hoover where The 
Hoover competed! 


Also, to know that The Hoover has won more first awards 


The Royal Sanitary than any other electric cleaner in the world! 
etait Betubition: 
1921 e, England, 





Itis significant, however, that The Hoover attained /eadership in 
its field without mention ever being made of its prize winnings. 
The million three hundred thousand women who have given it 
their preference have done so purely on the basis of its efficiency. 
They valued most the fact that The Hoover BEATS... as it 


Sweeps, as it Cleans —in itself, conclusive proof of worth ness. 





To be able to deat rugs regularly, on the floor, and dislodge, as 











Anglo-American Ex- only beating will, the embedded, nap-cutting, germ-laden dirt; 
Bgland, ior? 9°" To be able to sweep their rugs thoroughly, as no broom can, 
and to air-clean them; 
To do all these things dustlessly, in one operation; to save 
time and labor and make their rugs wear many years longer— 
PR aces aie These are the things they asked of their electric cleaner! 
Institute |Exhibition, And they bought a Hoover in order to obtain them! 
land, 1920 


* * 
In the face of these facts, can you conscientiously 
buy any cleaner until you have tried The Hoover? 


See your Authorized Hoover Dealer today. 
The easy payment plan he will offer you 
The Brighton &Hove Makes the purchase of a Hoover no 


Exhibition, Brightoz, 
England, 1920 burden at all. 


Panama-California 
Foret oo San Dero, 













TIIE HOOVER COMPANY, North Canton, Q. 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilion, Ont. / 
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FREE 
One Pearl 


To prove to you 
the matchless 
beauty of Deltah 
Pearls, our Board 
ot Directors has 
set aside a sum of 
money for inyest- 
ment in good will. 
We will send you 
a genuine Deltah, 
if you will mail us 
the coupon below. 
We believe this 
investment is the 
quickest, most 
convincing way to 
prove to you the 
quality of Deltah 
Pearls. We invite 
you to make your 
own comparisons. 
We know you'll 
prefer Deltahs 
once you become 
acquainted with 
their quality. 








the Final»... 
Touch of Charm 
The Secret~ Pearls 


HAT delight pearls bring to every 

woman! Their touch of distinction 

completes the newest frock. The knowl- 
edge of their aid to beauty. . . . no other gem 
is so completely woman’s, no other can bring 
such assurance. 

And among smartly gowned women Deltah 
Pearls are much in vogue .... you see them 
everywhere. Their exceptional fidelity, in repro- 
ducing each tiny curve and dimple of the Ori- 
ental, has created a sensation. 

Leading jewelers are now offering these cele- 
brated gems, imported direct from our Paris 
and Geneva laboratories. The very latest designs 
in varying lengths from chokers to three-strand 
ropes are ready for your selection—clasped in 
gold, platinum or diamonds. Prices range from 
the modest, inexpensive strings to elaborate, 
costly strings. 


The Art of Wearing Pearls 


A noted style authority and fashion editor has 
just prepared an interesting little book, “The 
Charm of Pearls.” 

This cells of the latest modes in the wear- 
ing of pearls .... the lengths appropriate 
for various occasions ... . individual and 
artistic methcds of adorning the neck, wrists 
and coiffure . . . . noting especially those used 
by prominent women of society and the stage. 

We shall be glad to mail you this useful 
little booklet free of charge. Fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


Meltah 


Deltah Pearls are for sale throughout the country by 
leading jewelers, men who take pride in giving their 
customers the best. Please inspect these matchless gems. 
Become acquainted with their beauty and charm. To 
know Deltahs is to prefer them. 


Sea ae eee eo. 4 

L. Heller & Sons, Inc., Dept. 8 Please Check 
358 Fifth Ave., New York City Which You Wish 

O Please send me a Deltah Pearl without cost 
or obligation, also Booklet. 

O Merely send me your free Booklet: 
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ITALIAN, BRIDGE PARTIES 


By 


ROM the famous Italian Riviera di 
Levanti, Elaine sends a bit of bright Italy 
for summer Bridge Afternoons. What 

more delightful than to give to a summer 
Bridge Party a little touch of that decorative, 
light-hearted charm which makes the whole 
year summer in Italy! s 

Although the Bridge itself is the important 
thing, every hostess feels really successful only 
when she has prepared also a few fresh and 
original touches for the tea table and sug- 
gested by her favors some piquant or pic- 
turesque topics of conversation. This she may 
do charmingly by giving the Bridge a color- 
ful Italian turn with Elaine’s suggestions. 


Decorations and Favors 


The very breath of life to Italy is her sum- 
mer sun shining the whole year round—the 
olive pickers, barefoot, gathering the olives on 
the green, terraced hillsides in December—the 
fisher folk putting out to sea in January, their 
tiny boats hardly more than rose-petals afloat 
on the warm, blue waters—in February, the 
lace-makers sitting in the sun and enmeshing 
in infinitely fine threads some of the softness 
and summeriness of Italy itself. 


ELAINE, Entertainment 


Editor 


All these fresh and picturesque Italian scenes 
Elaine has managed to suggest in simple plans 
for the summer Bridge Parties of this year, so 
the guests will give a start of pleasure at the 
cool, dainty Italian decorations; will laugh 
with amusement over the Italian favors; and 
will spend a delectable hour talking over the 
tea table. The decorations include the little . 
Italian fishing boats and coral boats, fantasy 
olive trees, and the ever-present Italian baskets 
of fruit, their long handles streaming with nose- 
gays. The invitations begin the flowery 
Italian atmosphere and the prizes contribute 
the last characteristic Italian touch. 


Formal Bridge Party : 

As the arrangements for a large Formal 
Bridge Party do not change, the directions for 
the Formal Bridge Party Elaine sent out last 
year will also be included with the plans for the 
Italian Bridge Party. These directions are 
correct and carefully arranged. 

Complete instructions for both the Italian 
Bridge Party and the Formal Bridge Party 
will be sent on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
Address Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. goth St., New York City. 


Leap VGar EL arime 7a ce ah 


F YOU have not yet begun your Leap Year 
adventures, you can begin them at once at 
a Leap Year Party or Bazaar. The latest 
ways for a girl to propose to a man; O Sailor, 
Save the Gentlemen First; Pie Crust Engage- 
ment Rings; a whole series of amusing sugges- 
tions anent the old Leap Year customs has 
been arranged for the Leap Year Party. 

The Leap Year instructions also include 
ideas for adapting the customs to money- 
making schemes for bazaars, for churches, 
schools, or clubs. These money-making ideas 
are to be used in connection with the usual 
booths for selling bazaar articles. 

For the Leap Year Party and Bazaar sug- 
gestions, send ten cents in stamps to Elaine, 


Entertainment Editor, 119 West 4oth Street, 
New. York City. 

Owing to the great amount of correspondence 
received every day, it is no longer possible for 
Elaine to plan individual parties. Only the 
parties listed in the magazine each month are 
available, but these have been carefully 
planned so that they may be adapted for all 
kinds of seasonable entertaining. In addition 
to the Italian Bridge Parties and the Leap Year 
Party or Bazaar, the following suggestions are 
now available, and will be sent upon receipt of 
ten cents in stamps for each party: 

French Bride’s Shower or Announcement 
Party; Spanish Party; All Ireland Party; Col- 
onial Dance or Party; Frozen Heart Party. 


How the younger women are caring 


Jor their skin 






On her dressing table the sure 
means of skin perfection 


HE whirls gaily through a crowded 
day, yet there is no end to her buoy- 
ant enthusiasm, her electric energy. 


Look at her smiling over her morning 
coffee. She played eighteen holes of 
golf in yesterday afternoon’s wind and 
danced until four on top of it. 


But her creamy skin hasn’t a trace of 
roughness or coarsening. There’s nota 
line at the corner of her mouth or eyes— 
no lifeless look to tell of a skin improp- 
erly cared for. 

For these lighthearted girls know how 
important a clear, fresh, smooth skin is, 
and they realize that their strenuous man- 
ner of life seriously threatens to destroy 
its fragile loveliness. 
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Out in the wind for hours, yet 
her skin hasm’t coarsened 


stantly, giving a fine, normal texture, 
a smoothness and an enchanting pearly 
tone. Nowwith this perfect foundation, 
notice how evenly your powder goes on 
—and it will cling for hours. 


After any exposure Pond’s Cold 
Cream is especially soothing. Just feel 
your face relax as you rub the soft deli- 
cate cream in after a long drive or a 
morning of golf or tennis. ‘The hungry 
cells drink up the oil they lack, the 
feeling of strain disappears, and the skin 
is soft and supple again. Follow this, 
of course, with Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
before powdering. 

If you are entertaining or going out 
in the evening, use Pond’s Cold Cream 


So everywhere they have now defi- 
nitely adopted the new method of skin 
care—the method devised by Pond’s 
and based upon the two fundamentals 


THE younger woman of today does not permit fatigue 
to mark her skin with tiny lines, or exposure to redden 
and coarsen it. She knows how tremendously important 
is a clear, smooth skin and the fragile loveliness that 
withstands her exceedingly strenuous way of life. 


followed by Pond’s Vanishing Cream 


for a smooth, clear loveliness. 


of skin perfection—Rejuvenating Cleans- 
ing and a delicate Protective Finish. 


How the Younger Women Stay So 


First—the all important cleansing that leaves the 
skin immaculate, supple, lustrous. For this, Pond’s 
Cold Cream on the face and neck every night, 
and after any exposure. Rub it in generously, 
with the tips of the fingers, or on a piece or 
‘moistened cotton. The fine oil sinks deep into 
the pores to remove the impurities, the tiny par- 
ticles of dust and powder that clog them. 


With a soft cloth wipe off the cream—you 
will marvel at the dust and dirt that come with 
it. Your skin is deliciously clean and supple—and 
the tiny cells have a chance to breathe and func: 
tion normally. 


Next—the delicate finish that protects. Smooth 
a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream into your face 
after every cleansing—just enough to rub in easily. 
This exquisite, pure soft cream is absorbed in- 
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PON DTS GLw Ow CREA SS 
USED BY WOMEN WHO TAX 
THEIR SKIN MOST AND 
Rete ee Oey hah ES) L 


Try the Famous Method that 
Keeps the Skin Young 


With Pond’s ‘Two Creams and a little 
care every day, you will be astonished to see how 
clear and smooth, how soft and velvety your skin 
looks. And it will keep this charm of freshness and 
youthfulness for years longer than one would sup- 
pose possible. Buy Pond’s Two Creams in jars 
or tubes from any drug or department store. 
The Pond’s Extract Company. 


Generous tubes—mail coupon with ro cents today 
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+ THE POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, Dept. F i 

- 7 7 t 
* 135 Hudson Street, New York in 
+ He 
* Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special intro- ie 
%| ductory tubes of the two creams every skin needs. [f 
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Carry it home in a 
Sealnioht 
=, Liquid Sight 
Saper Container 


Made for packing moist 
and liquid foods 











A Safle Jean Way 
’ Carry Moist Soods 


Midspring and all the world 
a-picnic calling! Get out 
into the deep green of 
things—take along your 
favorite foods, whether 
salads, cottage cheese, may- 
onnaise, pickles, baked 


beans or refreshing ice 
cream, Just have your 
dealer pack them in Seal- 


right Liquid-Tight Paper 
Containers. They'll carry 
better, keep better, and 
taste better! 





Sealright Containers assure 
you a 100% safe, leak- 
proof, sanitary and more 
convenient way of carrying 
and keeping any moist or 
liquid food. Best ofall, 
moist foods packed in Seal- 
rights retain their flavor and 
are more palatable when 
served, All convenient 
sizes from a quarter pint to 
a gallon. When ordering by 
phone tell your dealer to 
send moist foods in Leak- 
Proof Sealright Containers. 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 15-AM 
Fulton, N. Y. 





Alsomakersof Sealright Pour- 
ing-PullandOrdinaryorCom- 
mon Milk Bottle Caps and 
Sealright Paper Milk Bottles 












This attractive window 
transparency identifies 
the dealer with Seal- 
right Service. Look for 
it to be sure of getting 
moist foods packed in 
sturdy, sanitary, accu- 
rate-measure Sealright 
Containers. 
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SEALRIGHT 
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Paper Containers 
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Anna 


By 


Hazelton 


Delavan 
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O WOMAN can be truly beautiful, even 
with perfect features and coloring, unless 
her hair is beautiful. On the other hand, 

no one thing does so much to alleviate the 
plainness of a face or to embellish its beauty 
as glossy, luxuriant, skilfully dressed hair. 

The hair is really the frame for the face, so if 
the hair line is allowed to lose its natural, beau- 
tiful shaping above the forehead, at the ter- 
ples, in front of the ears, or at the base of the 
neck, it changes the expression of the face, 
often making it harsh and ten years older in 
appearance. 

It is a curious fact that many fastidious 
women who wage daily warfare with the dust 
and grime of modern life as enemies to the 
skin pay small attention to the care of the 
scalp. This may be due in great part to lack 
of knowledge rather than lack of care, for in 
comparison with the volumes written upon 
facial massage and grooming, little has been 
said of scalp treatment that is both simple and 
intelligent. 

Regular shampoos, massage, and brushing 
are necessary to eliminate old skin, oil, dust, 
and foreign particles from the hair. While the 
scalp is protected by the hair so that foreign 
particles do not lodge upon it so freely as on 
the face, yet the skin of the scalp itself is con- 
stantly being renewed, new skin replacing the 
old, and oil glands pouring out their secretions 
constantly. The fashion for close-fitting hats 
which has so strong a hold on the feminine 
world decreases the chances for ventilation of 
the hair and scalp and makes more necessary 
than ever systematic care and cleanliness if the 
women of this generation would have the 
sweet-smelling, lustrous, and healthy crown of 
glory that is their birthright. 

Brushing is the best of all aids to increase the 
blood supply and loosen the cells about the 
hair shaft. A too vigorous stroke is just as 
injurious to the hair as a gentle brushing is 
beneficial. The real purpose of brushing is to 
remove the dirt on the hair shaft and to dis- 
tribute the oil from the scalp the entire length 
of the hair. The hair should never be brushed 
while wet, and sharp bristles should not be 
allowed to touch the scalp. 

The best brush is made of good quality 
bristles, neither too coarse nor too flexible. 
An expensive brush is not necessary if proper 
care is taken in the daily washing and drying 
of the hairbrush, so that it does not become 
too soft. 

From ten to twenty strokes, night and morn- 
ing, will keep the hair in good condition. 
Remember always to brush from the crown 
diagonally to the circumference of the head. 

There is no fixed rule for the frequency of the 
shampoo; this must be decided by conditions. 
The girl whose business keeps her outdoors 
will find that the constant wearing of a small 


hat necessitates more frequent shampoos than 
if she were indoors or could give her hair the 
daily sun bath which is so helpful. On the 
other hand, too frequent shampoos induce 
unnatural conditions. 

For the best shampoo, use a pure, mild, 
scentless soap, soft water, and lintless towels. 
Too much emphasis can not be placed on 
the necessity for repeated rinsings. Let the 
last water be cool, but not noticeably cooler 
than the temperature of the body. 

Nothing surpasses warm towels for drying 
the hair. Sit in the sunshine, if possible, let- 
ting the sun’s rays penetrate to the scalp as 
you lift and shake the hair. Electric fans and 
hot-air drying machines should be avoided, for 
they leave the hair brittle and lusterless. 

Exercise is as necessary to the scalp as it is 
to any other part of the body, therefore those 
who desire abundant hair must attend to the 
circulation in_the scalp, encouraging it by daily 
massage and exercise of the neck. 

Lotions rubbed into the scalp do not enter 
into the blood and nourish the hair. Their 
function is to stimulate the nerves, which in 
turn stimulate the blood supply. The virtue 
of oil rubbed into a dry scalp is to relax the 
tissues about the capillaries, while the massage 
movements used to rub in the oil bring to the 
scalp the necessary supply of nourishing blood. 

Dry hair requires massaging to loosen the 
scalp and to keep the oil glands and muscles 
free. Often a dry, tight scalp is caused by 
indigestion or nervous strain, and these diffi- 
culties must be removed before the scalp will 
respond to external treatment. Oily hair is 
caused by too active glands or by oil glands 
that are torpid and do not hold the oil in 
reserve. 

The first object in scalp massage is to create 
a looseness of the scalp, so that all veins, 
arteries, and nerves are perfectly free; then 
every part of the scalp must be manipulated 
to free all the capillaries and nerve extremi- 
ties and bring a forceful circulation to them. 

An upward massage movement also soothes 
the nerves, because it forces a stronger circu- 
lation through the arteries, thereby causing a 
stronger movement through the veins; while a 
downward massage movement toward the base 
of the brain stimulates the nerves, because the 
veinous and lymphatic circulation is increased 
and the toxic matter is carried away. 

At the root of each hair there is a tiny nerve 
that is twined about the hair root. Massaging 
the scalp stimulates these tiny nerve ends, 
bringing more blood to the capillaries and 
increasing the capillary circulation. 

Daily massage, for about three minutes, will 
help to keep the scalp in excellent condition. 
If possible, and to bring the best results, the 
time should be divided, massaging a moment 
or two at night and again in the morning. 
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mk SO Le eee COST] 
—with Klearflax linen rugs and carpets 


For year round use in all rooms 
decorators are choosing Klearflax 
linen rugs and carpets more and 
more. They find its distinctive 
beauty makes possible rarely artis- 
tic effects. 


Klearflax, you know, is woven 
entirely of linen—only with pure 
virgin flax! So you find in it the 
softest, loveliest linen colors in the 
popular solid tones, heathers and 
handsome Picwick mixtures. Then 
there is a charming variety of 
small all-over designs and original 
bordered effects. 


Klearflax has set a new standard 
of cleanliness for woven floor cover- 
ings—an advantage every woman 
will appreciate. The Klearflax prin- 
ciple of weaving gives such a com- 
pact body that dirt does not be- 
come embedded. The surface dirt is 
the only dirt and when you remove 
it by suction sweeping and occasion- 


al brushing, your rug is bright and 
fresh, perfectly clean and sanitary. 


You know that “feel” of rough- 
ness that all new linen has. And 
you know how it softens with use. 
Klearflax too has a certain rough- 
ness of texture because the tougher 
flax fibres are woven in with the 
silky ones. These same fibres give 
Klearflax a thick body that lies flat 
on the floor and does not curl. 


Linen is the strongest of all fab- 
rics, and Klearflax shows this un- 
usual strength in its wearing ability. 
Its heavy, thick body gives really 
remarkable wear, and because it is 
woven reversible, it may be turned 
for even longer service. And being 


_linen, it is moth-proof. It is prac- 


tically burn-proof too. 


And the best of it is that with 
Klearflax, artistic effects cost so 
little! Where can you duplicate 
the beauty and wearing ability of 


Klearflav 


LINEN RUGS ®& CARPETING 
jromThe Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


DULUTH.MINNESOTA 


Klearflax at these prices? Klearflax 
seamless rugs in all the lovely 
‘colorings and patterns: 


ORLIREL. akiyao aes $49.00 
ER OLON nn: crs seeree 38.00 
OEIO nee ee, ae 26.00 
AiG! oe Oe cae 16.50 
: x 6 Siete eee 9.00 

Vike 5 dee ares oh 5.00 


Allover carpeting in any of the 
above widths, $4.10 per square yard. 


Write for detailed information 
You will find Klearflax at one of the 
better stores near you. If you do 
not know which one, write us and 
we will direct you We will gladly 
send you complete information 
about Klearflax which you will find 
very interesting in relation to your 
own problems of home decoration. 
Just fill out the coupon below. The 
Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth. 
Minnesota; New York, Textile 
Building, 295 Fifth Avenue. 


U The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 7 
| Duluth, Minnesota | 


Please send me free complete information | 
| on Klearflax Linen Rugs and Carpeting 
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[So Mia TT Lr “Stee TT wears 


7.6 MILLION WOMEN 
wash their fine things this way — 


{om sheer silk stockings ~ 
to big handsome blankets 
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4 —and I’ve saved the $5.50 it costs a : in water is just as safe in Lux. 

© to have it cleaned!” Modish tuck-in — trig, mannish shirt— So today—26,000,000 women in 
4 ; whichever she chooses, if it’s smart it’s . are Dee 

f How startling Lux was even in white this year—white that is so likely to this country alone wash their silks, 
* form! Never before had there been turn yellow unless it’s laundered carefully. woolens, fine cottons and linens 
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Twenty-six MILLION—yes, it’s 
astonishing! At first you can 
hardly believe it. 

Then you start to think about 
it and you realize that almost 
everyone you know uses Lux for 
her choicest things—things that 
used to go to the cleaner. 

As one enthusiastic woman 
wrote: “You will never guess 
what I’ve just washed in Lux—a 
velvet dress! It came out perfectly 


anything like it. Just pure essence 
yy, g P 


Tender skin of the dearest baby in the 





But what does she fear? She'll plop it 
into Lux suds and out it comes like new. 


of soap in tissue-thin flakes that 
dissolve instantly. With Lux of 
course, you never have to rub 
sensitive fabrics. Just squeezing 
this rich, cleansing lather through 
them is enough. 


Partly because of its form—but 
chiefly because of its remarkable 


_ purity, makers ofall kinds of fabrics 


urge women to use Lux for wash- 
ing fine materials. Their tests 
prove that any fabric that is safe 


with Lux. 





such severe suffering to babies. Lux is 
safe for all the clothes that touch your them now. You know they’ll last 
baby’s skin. if you launder them with Lux. 


LUX eve OD SHRINK WOOLENS =, 
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love. It’s not extravagant to buy 


: a | est baby All soft and fluffy—clean and safe from 
h d. Keep it free from irritation and moths —it’s hard to believe you ever 
I rashes, Wash all his little garments with Cobwebby hosiery in the new dreaded blanket washing time. Never an 
i e Lux won tmake hisdiapersscratchy. shades—sunburst, dawn; ravishing anxious moment now that you use Lux 
f t won't cause diaper rash, the source of step-ins—all the dainty things you tor washing blankets. You know they'll 
t 


tuck in with the same generous allow- 
ance as when they were brand new. Lux 
won't shrink, coarsen or mat woolens. 


WON’T YELLOW OR FADE SILKS 
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The Carolinian 


(Continued from page 33) 


This time the captain gave him back sneer 
for sneer. “Inference, you see, Mr. Latimer, 
is not always the weakness of the official 
mind.” 

But Latimer’s counter whipped the weapon 
from his hand. 

“That was not inference, Captain. It was 
information. That is one of the things I ascer- 
tained this morning. It is one of the things I 
went to ascertain. For the rest’”—and without 
giving the captain time to answer him, he 
' swung again to Sir Andrew—‘‘we desired to 
avoid here what was done in Boston, British 
subjects shot down by British troops. Si vis 
pacem, para bellum. It’s sound philosophy. 
Since England, or rather England’s king, act- 
ing through a too pliant ministry, chooses to 
treat this Britain overseas as enemy country, 
what choice is left us? We prepare for war 
that we may avert it, that we may prevail 
upon a ministry at home to receive our peti- 
tions, consider our grievances, and redress our 
wrongs, instead of brutally compelling us by 
force to submit ourselves to injustice.” 

“My God! You’re mad! That’s it! Mad!” 


CAPTAIN Mandeville interpolated gently, 
“Did not Boston bring down upon itself 
this trouble by its insubordination?” 

“Tnsubordination?” Mr. Latimer shrugged 
a little. “To what should Boston have been 
subordinated? The subjection of a free people 
to the executive authority of government is no 
more than a compliance with the laws they 
have themselves enacted.” 

“You are quoting Dr. Franklin, I suppose,” 
said the captain with the suspicion of a sneer. 

“T am quoting from one of the letters of 
Junius, Captain Mandeville, one of the letters 
addressed to a king and a ministry who are 
threatening the liberties of Englishmen in 
England as well as in the colonies.” 

Sir Andrew was in a blaze of indignation. 
“Ts that a thing to say of his gracious majesty?” 

“That there should be occasion to say it is 
deplorable. But the occasion itself is not to be 
denied.” 

“Not to be denied!” Sir Andrew almost 
barked. “J deny it, for one, as I deny every 
word of your trumped-up pretexts of rebellion? 
The damnable gospel of these Sons of Liberty. 
Sons of Liberty!’ he snorted. ‘Sons of riff- 
raft!’ . 

The tone stung Latimer to a momentary re- 
sentment. “It was an Englishman, a member 
of the House of Commons, who gave us that 
name at which you sneer, speaking in admiring 
terms of our stand for liberty.” 

“T nothing doubt it. There are rebels in 
England, just as there are loyal men in 
America.” 

“Yes, and as time goes on, there may be 
more of the former and fewer of the latter. 
For this, sir, I say again, is no quarrel between 
England and America. That independency by 
which the North American colonies may be lost 
to Britain, desired at present by so few of us, 
may yet come to be the only issue. If it should 
come to pass, it will be the achievement of a 
besotted king who, although he glories in the 
name of Britain—” 

But he got no further. 

Sir Andrew on his feet, livid with passion, 
furiously interrupted him: ‘You infamous 
traitor! My God! That such words should be 
uttered in this house! You heard, Robert. 
You have a duty, surely!” 

Captain Mandeville, too, had risen, and was 
obviously ill-at-ease. 

“Robert!” 

It was a cry from Myrtle. In her distress— 
for she well understood her father’s invitation 
to him—the ceremonious term of cousin was 
omitted. Both Mandeville and Latimer re- 
marked it, intent though they might be upon 
a graver issue, and both were thrilled, though 
each after a different fashion. 

“Pray have no fear, dear Myrtle,” the 


captain reassured her. And he swung to 
Latimer, who was watching him. 

“Here, under Sir Andrew’s roof, I can not 
take heed of the words you have used.” 

The tilt of Mr. Latimer’s nose seemed to 
become more marked. “If you imply regret, 
sir, of that circumstance, I shall be happy to 
repeat my words in any place and time your 
convenience would prefer.” 

Again Myrtle distractedly intervened, yet 
never beginning to suspect that she herself it 
was, rather than any political consideration, 
that disposed these two in such ready hostility. 

“Harry, are you mad? Robert, please, 
please! Don’t heed what he says.” 

“T do not,” said Mandeville. He bowed a 
little to Latimer, his manner entirely disarm- 
ing. “I do not wish you to misapprehend me, 
sir. All I offer is an explanation of conduct in 
one who wears his majesty’s uniform,” 

“It did not occur to me, sir, that you would 
offer more.” 

Sir Andrew swung to him, his face as purple 
as a mulberry. “Leave my house, sir! At 
once! JI had never thought to see you here 
again, but that you should come to offend 
my ears with your abominable doctrines of 
rebellion—” 

Latimer interrupted him. “That, sir, was 
not my intent. I came for the purpose of 
doing you a service.” 

“T desire no service from you! Or I 
will have you thrown out.” 

Myrtle stood behind Sir Andrew, white and 
distressed, her soul bursting with desire to in- 
tervene, to seek yet to make the peace between 
her father and her lower—for that he was her 
lover still her heart was telling her—and yet 
not daring to attempt to curb a passion so 
sweeping as that which now controlled the 
baronet. 

“The matter that brought me,” said Lati- 
mer, coolly fronting that wrath, ‘“‘concerns the 
life of Gabriel Featherstone.’ 

His ear caught the sharp intake of breath 
from Sir Andrew, and he saw the sudden move- 
ment of Captain Mandeville. But not even so 
much was necessary to announce how deeply 
he had startled them; their countenances 
abundantly betrayed it. He paused a moment, 
looking squarely into the baronet’s glowering 
eyes. 

“You would do well to bid your factor get 
his son out of Charles Town and out of the 
province before evening.” 

Before Sir Andrew could speak, there was 
for the second time something akin to an ex- 
plosion from that normally very self-possessed 
Captain Mandeville. 


Go! 


MB. LATIMER smiled a little. “Captain 

Mandeville, you see, realizes the occasion.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Sir 
Andrew now thoroughly intrigued. 

“T mean that if Gabriel Featherstone is not 
beyond the reach of the Sons of Liberty by 
evening, he will certainly be hanged, and 
probably tarred and feathered first.” 

“Gabriel Featherstone?”’” The baronet’s 
cheeks had grown actually pale. 

“T see,” said Latimer, “that you are ac- 
quainted with his activities, Sir Andrew, with 
the particular form of service to the royal goy- 
ernment in which he has been employed by 
Captain Mandeville.” 

“By me, sire”? Mandeville demanded. 

Latimer’s ironic smile was momentarily 
turned upon him. 

“Lord William Campbell,” he said, “is 
hardly the most discreet of men. He is rather 
too easily drawn. And that without the lure 
of personal gain that dulled your own wits, 
Captain. There are times when self-interest 
becomes a bandage to the eyes of caution. 
That, I think, was your own case this 
morning.” 

“You infernal spy!’ said Mandeville with 
cold rage. 
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The Carolinian 


But Latimer’s manner remained airy. “A 
thief to catch a thief,’ said he. 

“Will you tell me what it means?” demanded 
Sir Andrew. “What has this to do with 
Featherstone?” 

“T’ll tell you, sir,” cried Mandeville. 

But Latimer stayed him. He dominated 
now by the fear for Featherstone which he had 
inspired. 

“T think it will come better from me, per- 
haps. Gabriel Featherstone is a member of 
the General Committee of the Provincial Con- 
gress, and a member also of more than one of 
its sub-committees. He has abused his posi- 
tion to keep the King’s Council informed of all 
our secret measures. That is bad enough. 
But there is something far worse against him. 
He has already woven a rope for the necks of 
several of us. The moment is not opportune for 
hanging us. But should it come, as the king’s 
government confidently believes, Feather- 
stone will be brought forward as a witness to 
swear away our lives. I gather that the royal 
council will be content with hanging me, the 
ringleader, as a warning and an example. It’s 
a bugbear that does not greatly alarm me. 
Anyhow, I am prepared to take the risk sooner 
than give you occasion, Sir Andrew, to mourn 
a valued servant, the son of one still more 
valued. But you can’t expect the others con- 
cerned to be equally lenient. To remove the 
risk, they will remove Featherstone, as I have 
said.” 

Sir Andrew stared at him, his jaw fallen, his 
anger, which seethed abundantly within him, 
momentarily held in leash by dismay. And 
then at last Mandeville spoke. 

“Tt’s false,’ he said. ‘False! It’s a silly 
trap to catch the name of the real denouncer. 
Featherstone is not the man. It was not 
Featherstone who supplied Lord William with 
his list.” 

“Tn that case it is odd that it should be 
in Featherstone’s handwriting,’ Mr. Latimer 
mocked him. ‘“You’ll remember that I saw it, 
Captain.” ; 

Mandeville remembered not only that he 
had seen it, but that he had very closely 
inspected it. 

“When did you see it? 
it?’ Sir Andrew demanded. 


How did you see 


ND it was Mandeville who answered him, 
and who by his answer which related the 
whole of that morning’s interview at the 
governotr’s explained to him several obscurities 
in what Latimer had just said. 

“So that you’re no better than a dirty spy!” 
cried Sir Andrew in disgust and fury. ‘A dirty 
spy! You and your friend Cheney.” 

“No, no,” said Latimer. ‘That I disavow. 
Cheney’s no friend of mine.” 

“And you’ve denounced Gabriel to your 
fellow rebels?” Sir Andrew asked him. 

Mr. Latimer shook his head. “If I had 
already done that, there would be little point 
in my warning you to get him removed. The 
moment after I denounce him, he will cer- 
tainly be apprehended, and then—” Mr. 
Latimer shrugged eloquently. “I trust, Sir 
Andrew, that you will place this at least to my 
credit; that out of my anxiety to spare you 
unnecessary pain—the pain of one who may 
feel himself in part responsible for the dreadful 
fate that overtakes another—I have been less 
than faithful to my duty.” 

Sir Andrew made him no answer. He looked 
heavily at Mandeville, as if for guidance. 
Mandeville’s face was now a mask of complete 
composure. Behind it his mind was active; 
the dismay and anger at the prospect of losing 
so very valuable a spy—for whether Feather- 
stone were escaped or hanged, he would be lost 
to Mandeville as a channel of information— 
was being dissipated by the knowledge that 
Latimer had not yet denounced him. In that 
case all might yet be well. 

“And of course,”’ he said acidly, “your regard 
for Sir Andrew will hardly go so far as to cause 


you to refrain from denouncing Featherstone.” 

Latimer did not conceal his rather scornful 
amusement. ‘Such guilelessness, Captain! Oh, 
the official mind! But I make you a present 
of the knowledge you desire. I shall go before 
the Committee at six o’clock today with the 
information you were good enough to give me 
this morning.” . 

“You really think you will, do you?” said 
Mandeville unpleasantly. 

“T know JI will. Which is why I must be 
taking my leave. Meanwhile, Sir Andrew, you 
are warned, and in good time to pass the 
warning on to Featherstone.” 

Sir Andrew, standing stiff and scowling, 
made him no answer. 

Mr. Latimer bowed gracefully and turned to 
depart. 

But he found that Mandeville had got be- 
tween him and the door. The captain spoke, 
his voice cold and level but full of menace. 

“Sir Andrew, this man must not be allowed 
to leave.” 


CHAPTER VI 


GIR ANDREW roused himself at that sum- 

mons. Relief and determination were sig- 
naled in his face. He reached out a hand to 
arm himself with the riding-whip that lay 
across the board. 

But Mr. Latimer, midway between the 
baronet and the equerry, although arrested by 
the latter’s words and clear purpose, did not 
appear to suffer any distress. 

“Vou think to detain me by force?” he asked, 
and smiled. 

The captain found himself admiring the 
young man’s composure. And he was some- 
thing of an arbiter in matters of deportment. 
He belonged to an age in which artificiality, 
the suppression of emotion, the histrionic 
affectation of nonchalance in all circumstances, 
were accepted as the outward mark of the man 
of quality. In England, where between West- 
minster and Oxford he had spent some six 
years, Mr. Latimer had readily acquired this 
art of genteel conduct which, for the rest, sat 
easily enough upon a spirit that was naturally 
calm, detached, and critical. 

“You must see, Mr. Latimer, that in the cir- 
cumstances we can not possibly suffer you to 
depart.” 

“Naturally. In fact, I foresaw it. 
part of the risk I took.” 

“Lay hold of him, Robert,” cried Sir 
Andrew. 

He sprang forward as he spoke, and Captain 
Mandeville did the like from Latimer’s other 
side. 

To avoid them, Latimer backed swiftly to 
the sideboard and at the same time lugged from 
the pocket of his bottle-green riding coat a 
heavy, ugly-looking pistol. E 

“Not so fast, gentlemen!” he begged them, 
displaying that intimidating weapon. 

It brought them up sharply in their advance, 
and Myrtle cried out at the same moment. 

“You didn’t understand me, I think,” said 
Latimer. “I told you that I foresaw some- 
thing of thiskind. Praemonitus, praemonitus.” 
And he wagged the pistol. ‘It is the motto of 
my house. As Sir Andrew can tell you, I come 
of a singularly prudent family, Captain Mande- 
ville. And now that you realize you are at 
a disadvantage, perhaps you will permit me. 
to depart without doing violence to the 
proprieties.” 

“My God, you graceless blackguard!” Sir 
Andrew railed at him. ‘Do you dare to 
threaten me? D’ye dare to draw a pistol on 
me? On me? Have I brought you up for 
this?” 

“Nay, Sir Andrew. It is you who threaten 
me. I dono more than protect myself. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature.” 

Thus his cursed irony, which he could not 
repress, dug wider than ever the breach be- 
tween himself and the man he loved, the man 


It was 






The Osgoods are elected 


‘There isn’t anything formal about it, but 
it means that the group of six or so that lead 
in all things social at Westfield have accepted 
them unqualifiedly. Mrs. Osgood enjoys 
the people immensely—and the dinners they 
give each other from time to time. But 
her pleasure is not without its anxious mo- 
ments, as she plans the dinner she is soon to 
give for this “inner circle.”” Twelve people 
are more than she has ever entertained. Let’s 
see, what silverware will she need? More 
than mere half-dozens of things. And she 
lacks ice cream forks and individual salad 
forks altogether. 
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Does your silverware 
make entertaining easier? 


NJO doubt you, too, have been entertained thoughtfully 

and frequently. And then, in planning the dinners 
you would give, have found that your silverware was not 
sufficient. 

But, in your disappointment, probably you did not real- 
ize how easily and reasonably you can make your silverware 
equal to the occasion. In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate— 
loved by the fastidious for nearly a century—you can well 
afford to add the half-dozens or dozens of necessary pieces. 

Buy the niceties of the table—in quantities as small as you 
desire—salad forks, orange spoons, ice cream forks or serv- 
ing pieces. Add to them as the occasion demands. This 
you will find entirely feasible. The leading dealers every- 
where always have in stock the newer patterns of 
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May we send you a copy of our booklet, 
T-23, ‘Etiquette, Entertaining and 
Good Sense,’’ with authoritative table 
settings made in the Good Housekeeping 
Studio of Furnishings and Decorations? 
You will find it full of suggestfons for 
successful entertaining. Write for it to-day. 
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ee and sane Fourths,” right 
though they are, do make it a little 
difficult to celebrate the nation’s birth- 
day, don’t they? Children, particu- 
larly, seem to feel that there is some- 
thing missing. Why not plan a little 
party for them with special games and 
special refreshments? If you’ll write 
me I’ll gladly give you some sug- 
gestions. 

Or if you’re planning to entertain 
“srown-ups” on or around the Fourth, 
I have some novel menus for vou. 


Cooking Corres} sondent, 
Libby, M¢Neiil « Libby, 
256 W elfare Bldg., Chicago 
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Six suggestions on sauces 
Chopped olives added to the gravy 
give a novel sauce for roast chicken. 

Add catchup to the pan gravy from 
steaks or chops—for richer color, finer 
flavor. 

A delicious Spanish sauce is made by 
adding chili sauce to brown gravy. 

Especially good for lamb or veal is a 
sauce of brown gravy with tart jelly 
in it. 

French dressing with chopped pickles 
and pimento added is the ideal sauce 
for chilled asparagus or cauliflower. 

Combine chopped pickles, chives 
and olives with mayonnaise to make a 
‘Tartar sauce that’s most suitable to 
serve with fish, hash or smoked meats. 
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OUR pork and beans,” writes one woman, 

“‘__the family is always calling forthem. And 
I’m certainly thankful that they do; there’s one 
meal we have regularly that is easy to get. But 
I can’t help wondering how you make them so 
delicious.” 

Another woman says, “I’ve never tasted any 
other pickles as crisp and fine as yours.” 

And this from one who evidently has put up 
catchup in her own kitchen: ‘How in the world 
do you keep in your catchup that clear bright red 
color of fresh tomatoes? And it is such rich catch- 
up! So long as I can get Libby’s I'll certainly not 
put up any more of my own. 

Three excerpts from hundreds of letters we've 
received recently from women who have found in 
Libby’s Foods an extra goodness. If you've tried 
these foods, you too may wonder what makes 
them so different. 


“The finest kitchen in the world”’ 


Then let this page take you to Blue Island, Illinois 
—to Libby’s Pickle and Condiment Kitchen, the 
finest and best equipped of its kind in the world! 
A kitchen built out in the country with rich garden 
lands all around it—and 10 acres of floor space 
inside it! 

Let’s watch first the making of Libby’s Pork and 
Beans. From where we stand they look like per- 
fect beans that move slowly along on that belt. 
But watch those girls on either side “picking them 
over,” taking out every bean that’s discolored or 
split. The perfect beans go on to be soaked. So 
we'll skip on to the cooking room. Huge copper 
kettles on every side. And see! There’s a chef 
testing the tomato sauce that is going into the 
beans to cook with cubes of tender pork. What 
particular spices in that sauce? That, please par- 
don, is Libby’s own secret. 





You can tell by 
the taste that 
these foods are 
made with the 
uimost care. 





INVITES YOU INTO 


THE KITCHEN 
fo see how these foods get their goodness 


And let us give only a glance at these 
marvelous machines that fill the cans, 
these others that label them. Let’s see 
how Libby makes catchup. 


How Libby makes that 
richer catchup 
From nearby gardens come the toma- 
toes, grown from special seed and 
picked from the vines full ripe. Here 
are more of those alert “‘sorting”’ girls. 
But notice these sprays of sparkling 
water—how they drench ‘every single 
tomato to make it absolutely clean and 
to loosen the skin. A machine gobbles 
them up; in a moment it takes out all 
their rich juice and here we see it boil- 
ing down in glass-lined kettles. We 
notice that the chef adds the mixture 
of spices boiling hot. Why is that? 
“Quick cooking,” he says, “is the 
secret of keeping the natural tomato 
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colorincatchup. Every minutecounts. CL 


We see them make mustard 
And the making of Libby’s Mustard is interest- 
ing. My, the things it takes—mustard seed from 
England, spices from the far East, vinegar—a 
dozen different ingredients and all combined just 
so to get that tangy but not too tangy taste. But 
let’s hurry, for a pickle train has just come in. 


No wonder Libby’s Pickles are so good 


This train of special Libby tank cars has come 
from one of the 200 salting stations located in cer- 
tain sections where cucumbers grow at their best. 
Libby furnishes special seed for the growers in these 
districts and thus secures cucumbers that are un- 
usually crisp and fine of texture. Partly cured at 
the salting stations, they come by the millions to 
Libby’s Blue Island Kitchen for packing. 

But not all of them are packed, you notice. No 
broken ones, no crooked ones—just the perfect 





If it bears the name 
Libby’s, it 1s the 
finest of its kind 














Libby's Porkand Beans—firm, plump 
beans cooked with tender pork and a 
wonderfully rich tomato sauce—1s one 
of the food delights prepared in thas 
model kitchen at Blue Island, Illinois 


straight pickles get into the spiced vinegar for the 
final curing. This step takes time. Libby’s Sweet 
Pickles, for instance, are left in the vinegar for 
thirty days and then put into a heavy sweet liquor 
and left till it permeates to the very heart of them. 


-Here are olives—direct from Spain 


Here, too, we pack olives—olives from those famous 
groves around old Seville in Spain. They come 
direct to us in their own rich curing liquor. Taste 
one—notice how exceptionally’ meaty it is, how 
wonderful its flavor. ‘‘Certainly; have some more.” 

Now notice how carefully the olives are sorted, 
how speedily these girls arrange them in the 
bottles before they’re finally ready for the sealing 


machine and the Libby label. 


Try these Libby Foods of finer flavor 


This has been a sketchy trip, but surely you have 
caught a glimpse of the world-wide Libby organ- 
ization working to bring finer foods to your table. 
You have seen how some of the Libby Foods get 
their goodness. Why, too, you can depend on the 


Libby label. 


If ever you’re in Blue Island, Illinois, by all 
means go out to the Libby Pickle and Condiment 
Kitchen and take a real trip through it. You'll be 
cordially welcome. In the meantime try these 
Libby Foods packed there. If your grocer doesn’t 
have the particular ones you want, write us and 
we'll make arrangements for you to get them. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 206 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
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Not for Rugs Alone 
ae Sweeper-Vac will quickly re- 


move all kinds of dirt, from any 
grade of rugs, without adjustment. 
Yet that is but one of.its uses. With 
remarkable attachments and the ex 
clusive Vac-Mop it performs nearly 
every housecleaning task, by its three 
functions of cleaning. 


SWEEP with this all-purpose cleaner: 


which combines both accepted clean- 
ing principles. For dust, thread and 
imbedded dirt, it cleans by the ideal 
combination of géntle sweeping mo- 
tor driven brush plus powerful suc- 
tion. If desired, turn the lever, and 
clean by powerful suction alone. 


VAC with the Sweeper-Vac atrach- 
ments, cleaning quickly and easily 
mattresses, out-of-reach places, and 
all furnishings. 

MOP with the Vac-Mop, an exclusive 
feature of the Sweeper-Vac which 
suction cleans hardwood ‘floors and 
linoleum. All dirt and lint are carried 
by suction into a non-spill dust bag. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY : 
160 Fremont Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Kindly send, without obligation, your book- 


let describing the all-purpose Sweeper-Vac 
and its wonderful Vac-Mop. 
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The Carolinian hee 


who, because his erstwhile love for Harry was 
now turned to gall, would, he knew, show him 
no mercy. 

Sir Andrew measured him with eyes of 
unspeakable hate, the hate born of anger that 
is baffled and mocked. 

“Let the dog go, Robert,”’ he growled. 

Mandeville had no intention of doing any- 
thing of the kind. He would risk being shot 
rather than lose the services of Featherstone. 
But because he preferred—self-preservation 
being the first law of nature with him, too— 
that Latimer should first empty his pistol into 
somebody else, he made a pretense of acqui- 
escence. He bowed a little, shrugged, and 
stepped aside. 

“You win the trick, Mr. Latimer,” he said 
lightly. “But it is only the first in the game.” 

“Observe, though, that I’ve trumped the 
knave,” Mr. Latimer smiled back at him. 

He pocketed his pistol again, but took the 
precaution of keeping his hand on the butt. 
As if perceiving this, and as if ostentatiously to 
show him that his way to the door was clear, 
Captain Mandeville turned aside and crossed 
the room to the mantelpiece at the other end. 

Latimer paused a moment, looking at Sir 
Andrew, and his eyes clouded with regret. He 
appeared on the point of speaking, and then as 
if realizing that here words must be wasted, he 
bowed again and walked to the door. But even 
as his fingers closed upon its crystal knob, 
Captain Mandeville’s hand seized the bell-rope 
by which he had gone to stand. Once, twice, 
thrice he tore at it, sounding in the servants’ 
quarters a tocsin of alarm that must bring 
every lackey in the place at the double to 
intercept Latimer before he could leave the 
house. 


UT out of the corner of his eye Mr. Latimer 
caught the violent pumping action of 
Mandeville’s raised arm, and instantly divined 
its purpose. He paused, his hand upon the 
knob and looked across at the captain. 

“YT ought to shoot you for that,” he said. 
“But it isn’t necessary.” He locked the door, 
withdrew the key, and crossed the room again 
under their wondering eyes. ‘TI shall have to 
follow the example of King Charles and leave 
by the window.” He unfastened the long 
glass door that gave egress to the lawn. 

“It’s an omen,” Carey raged at him. ‘You 
go to the same fate.” 

“But in a better cause,” said Latimer as he 
pulled open the wing of the door. 

“T warn you, sir,” Carey flung after him as 
he was stepping out, “that if any harm comes to 
Featherstone, (ll see you hanged forit. I will 
so, by God! Though it cost me life and for- 
tune. You graceless, treacherous hound!” 

Mr. Latimer was gone. Mandeville sprang 
to the window and stepped out, to see him 
racing across the lawn to the graveled drive, 
where his negro groom was waiting with the 
horses. At the same moment came clattering 
steps across the hall outside, alarmed beatings 
on the door, and alarmed, plaintive; liquid 
accents of the black servants calling to their 
master. 

Sir Andrew bade them cease and begone with 
a roughness that he rarely employed with 
those who served him. They departed chat- 
tering and wondering. To increase their won- 
der Mr. Latimer from beyond the porch, 
already mounted, was calling Remus. He 
tossed the abstracted key to the old butler, 
then wheeled his horse about and rode off with 
his groom. 

He was halfway down the avenue before 
there surged out of the pain seething in his 
mind under the mask of nonchalance he had 
worn, the recollection of another matter with 
which he had hoped to deal while here at Fair- 
grove. And it was not until he had reached 
the gates that he conquered the anger that was 
driving him headlong away despite that 
recollection. 

It had been his hope to make a very differ- 


ent impression, to earn some consideration in 
return for the service he went to do at some 
risk to himself. And he had also hoped from 
this to be given an opportunity to explain him- 
self to Myrtle, to reason her into a gentler 
frame of mind, and to persuade her that 
because he loved his country was no sufficient 
reason why she should refuse to marry him. 

He had not reckoned upon finding Mande- 
ville at Fairgrove. It was Mandeville’s pres- 
ence which had made shipwreck of his hopes, 
sweeping the interview into a course so differ- 
ent from all that he had expected. 

He drew rein, undetermined. He could not 
depart thus, leaving the situation between 
Myrtle and himself a hundredfold worse than 
it was before he came. 

He paused, considering. From the distance 
came a plaintive chant, the singing of the negro 
slaves in the rice fields by the river, and the 
sound inspired him. He would write a note 
to her, begging her to come to him out here, 
and a friendly slave—and he was well known 
to them all—should be his messenger. 

He flung down from his horse, gave his reins 
to the groom, and ordered him to ride on for a 
half-mile or so, and there await him. ‘Then he 
left the avenue and plunged away through the 
live oaks and the tangle of vines in the direction 
of the chanting voices. But progress through 
the undergrowth of that leafy wilderness be- 
came more difficult the farther he penetrated. 
And at last he was forced to pause, and in 
pausing, reconsidered. Better for his purpose 
than a plantation slave would be one of the 
house servants, and some one of these would 
surely pass along the avenue before very long. 

So he retraced in part his steps until the flat 
stump of an oak that had been felled offered 
him a seat at a point whence he could, himself 
unseen, command a view of the avenue, dappled 
with sunshine and shadow. He sat down, and 
from an inner pocket he produced a notebook 
and a pencil, and hurriedly scrawled a brief 
but earnest appeal to Myrtle. He tore out the 
leaf, folded it, and settled down to wait until 
chance should send him the messenger he 
needed. 


ND meanwhile, up there at the house, Sir 
Andrew was still storming, and Mandeyille 

and Myrtle between them were engaged in 
soothing him, a task which brought them into a 
close alliance very pleasant and consoling to 
the captain. He had held aloof from all con- 
tention, refraining from the obvious quips 
and sneers at Mr. Latimer’s expense to 
which the young apostle of liberty rendered 
himself vulnerable. A less subtle man would 
never have missed those opportunities of 
displaying his own wit and consequence. 
But Mandeville knew too much of human 
nature. He had perceived that under 
Myrtle’s indignation with Harry lay a real and 
deep, if momentarily numbed, affection for 
him. And he knew that avowedly to range 
himself on the side of Latimer’s enemies 
might only serve to arouse that affection 
of Myrtle’s into activity and provoke her 
indignation against himself. Therefore even at 
the cost of having his courage put in question, 
Mandeville had clung to the réle of the unwill- 
ing and pained witness of a painful scene, until 
the circumstances had cruelly forced him to 
become an actor. The bad impression he feared 
thereby to have created he was now anxious 
to efface. And it was a relief to him to find 
Myrtle, in her ready understanding of the ne- 
cessities, unresentful of the part he had played. 
He was not the man to cry over spilled milk 
of however precious a quality. Latimer had 
got away, and therefore the utility of Feather- 
stone as a spy was at an end. It still remained 
to save his life. But his life, shorn of its use- 
fulness to Mandeville, was not a matter of 
much interest to the captain. He was in- 
finitely more concerned to set himself right 
with Myrtle by assuming the réle of tolerant, 
broad-minded peacemaker. When Sir Andrew 
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apoplectic with anger reminded himself that he 
should have said this and answered that, 
Mandeville’s calm voice laden with compassion 
for the object of the baronet’s invective acted 
as a timely sedative. 

“Mr. Latimer, sir, is to be compassionated. 
A young man of such parts, of such agreeable 
qualities, to have been led away into such 
error!” He sighed his infinite regret. 

And he had his reward, when presently he 
took his departure, furiously urged by Carey 
to lose’no time in getting to Charles Town and 
placing Featherstone for safety aboard the 
Tamar. Myrtle came with him, not merely to 
the steps. She would walk with him to the 
gates. So Captain Mandeville must go also 
to the gates on foot, leading his horse. And 
because of the impulse to express the increase 
of friendliness, almost the tenderness, which 
his selflessness and his alliance with her in that 
troubled hour had inspired, she thrust a hand 
through his-left arm as she stepped along 
beside him. The captain was conscious of 
a slight quickening of his pulses. But ever 
master of himself, he conceived that here 
his attitude should be one of affectionate 
elder-brotherliness. 


“MY DEAR child, I protest my heart bleeds 
for you,” he sighed. “And I am angry 
with myself. To desire so intensely to lift 
something of this burden from your shoulders, 
and to be powerless! It exasperates me.” 

“But you have done so much already, 
Robert. You have been so good, so gentle, so 
patient, so generous!” She leaned a little 
more heavily and looked up into his face 
almost fondly, so great and natural was the 
kindliness he inspired in her. 

“Generous? If only I could think so! My 
every impulse is to give and give—and, my 
dear, I am empty-handed.” 

“Oh, it is like you to forget. Did you not 
persuade Lord William not to arrest Harry? 
Was that nothing?” 

“Nothing at all. I would have saved him, 
yes. Not for himself, because I did not even 
know him. But for you, because he—because 
he has, or had, the inestimable blessing of your 
regard. I conceived that unless I did so, you 
might suffer, and so, even at the cost of duty, 
I—ch, but what am I saying? For, after all, 
I have failed. I have betrayed a trust to no 
purpose.” 

“But I shall never forget what you have 
done. Never.” 

“Then I have not altogether failed. It is a 
sufficient reward for me.” 

“But there is Harry. What—oh, what— 
are we to do?” 

His face grew overcast. 
One can not argue with a passion. 
hoped that when he saw whither he was going, 
into what danger he was thrusting himself, he 
would have paused. But I might have known 
that if the thought of offending you could not 
have acted as a curb upon his conduct, per- 
sonal danger would hardly have counted. At 
least, that is how it would be with me. And 
we are often misled in judging others by our- 
selves. Oh,itisall most damnable. IfI could 
have detained him now, on the pretext of sav- 
ing Featherstone, we could have -put Mr. 
Latimer under lock and key until these troubles 
are over, as over they soon will be, once the 
troops arrive.” 

“Was that your intention?” 

“What else? What other way was there of 
saving him from his own rashness? Perhaps— 
if you were to see him—” 

“Te See him?” 

She looked up at her companion, her little 
face stern, her eyes almost flashing. And Cap- 
tain Mandeville, who had made the suggestion 
by way of testing her, was now given a glimpse 
of the sturdy spirit that governed this frail 
body. He could not guess that much of it was 
begotten of resentment because Harry had 
almost ignored her presence throughout the 


‘What can one do? 


I had 


interview. Later, when reviewing it more 
calmly, she would see that the occasion had 
been denied him. But at present there was 
only the sense of indignation. And this she 
expressed. 

“T do not think that I want to see him ever 
again. It is finished. Finished. Did you | 
think I have no pride? What do you think of 
me, I wonder?” | 

She halted him, and was confronting him, 
almost imperious. | 

“Does it matter what I think?” There was 
a gentle wistfulness in his tone. 

“Should I ask if it did not?” | 

They were, although they knew it not, in full 
view of Harry Latimer, where he sat on the 
oak stump, observing them with frowning 
eyes. And unfortunately they were out of 
earshot. So that while he saw all, yet he 
heard nothing. 


And what he saw was Mandeville turn to @ 


her, and with the bridle over his arm, take both 
her hands in his, looking down at her with a | 
face that was all tenderness. What he was | 
left to guess were the captain’s words. 

“And I, I dare not answer you,” the captain 
said in tones that were an answer in themselves. 
“T dare not. And yet I am not a coward, 
although God knows I feared you might have 
thought so once this morning.” 

“Thought so? .I? Robert, I thought you 
wonderful in your patience and magnanimity. 
Only a brave man could have borne himself as 
you did.” 

“My dear, you fill me with pride. 
for what I think of you—” 

He paused, he raised the hands he held, and 
stooped to kiss them, first one and then the 
other, and then, because he felt a loosening of 
the grip of those hands which had been firm in 
his own, because he grew conscious of a shrink- 
ing on her part from that which she feared 
instinctively that he was about to say, he 
checked himself upon the brink. No man 
knew better than Mandeville the conquering 
power of patience. Indeed, in that knowledge 
lay all his strength. His tone grew light, rob- 
bing his words of all solemnity. 

“Why, if I were to say that I think you 
adorable, you would laugh at me, I know.” 
And himself he smiled, looking into her face 
which had grown very pale. ‘So, since you 
insist, I’ll say you are the sweetest cousin ever 
a man discovered in the Colonies, and that in 
Robert Mandeville you have a steadfast 
friend.” 


And as 





“\ FRIEND! A friend! Ah, yes!’ Her grip 

of his hands tightened again, before finally 
releasing them; the color came racing back to 
her cheeks. ‘I knew that I was not mistaken 
in you. How rarely can a woman find a friend, 
a true friend to depend upon in her need. 
Lovers she may have if she will. Buta friend! 
Oh, God bless you, Robert!” 

And as they moved on he, safe now in that 
elder-brotherly position to which he had re- 
treated, went so far as to put an arm about her 
shoulder, hugging her momentarily. 

“Count on me always, my dear Myrtle. In 
any trouble arising out of all this, command 
my help. You promise?” 

“Why, gladly,” she answered, looking up at 
him and smiling. . 

And that was the last that Latimer’s scowling 
eyes saw of them, the soldier’s scarlet sleeve 
with its gold-laced cuff about her shoulders, 
her little face upturned to his. Mr. Latimer 
realized that he had been too long away from 
Charles Town, and he conceived that all the 
cynical utterances of misogynists with which 
he was acquainted fell lamentably short of 
truth. Slowly he tore up the little note he 
had written. And when presently Myrtle re- 
turned alone, Mr. Latimer resentfully neglected 
the opportunity afforded him. He waited until 
she had passed, then went in quest of his horse 
and his groom and rode straight back to 
Charles Town. 
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The Carolinian 


Captain Mandeville had departed as uplifted 
as Mr. Latimer was depressed. They were 
both deceived, a common enough condition, 
and of the twain perhaps the more astute 
Mandeville suffered the greater deception. 


CHAPTER VII 


CAPTAIN MANDEVILLE got back to the 

gubernatorial residence. that afternoon to 
find Lord William deep in the sociabilities of a 
reception which her ladyship was holding. The 
long drawing-room was a little crowded. There 
was an abundance of Tories present, such as 
the Roupells and the Wraggs, and there were a 
few who, like Miles Brewton, her ladyship’s 
brother-in-law. were so conservative in the 
method of their opposition to the royal govern- 
ment as to appear—at least in the eyes of 
Whigs—to stand somewhere between the two 
parties; but the remainder, and they made up 
the major part of the attendance, were mem- 
bers of families that Sir Andrew Carey would 
have described as ‘‘rebel.” 

The discerning and rather scornful dark eyes 
of Captain Mandeville beheld here an epitome 
of the colony itself. “Two parties secretly hos- 
tile, each arming against the other, and yet 
each anxiously straining to preserve the peace, 
since neither felt itself yet mpe for war, nor 
knew what war might bring it; each prepared 
for battle as a last resource, yet each intent not 
to precipitate battle, and each hoping that the 
ultimate need for it might yet be averted. 

The captain made his way toward his lord- 
ship, and found himself presently confronting 
Lady William, a splendid, vigorous young 
woman between fair and dark, who stood 
almost as tall as her viceregal husband and 
displayed an opulence of charms that compelled 
in the classical-minded the thought of Hebe. 

“You are late,” she rallied the captain. 
“And you bring the usual excuse, no doubt. 
Poor slave of duty!” 

“Your ladyship’s penetration spares my poor 
wit.” 

“Not penetration, sir. Compassion.” She 
took him by the arm. ‘‘You are to come and 
talk to Miss Middleton. She loves a redcoat 
so much that it almost makes her loyal.” 

“Your ladyship must forgive me. I must 
see Lord William at once.” 

He was grave, and observing him sharply, 
there was a flash of apprehension from Lady 
William’s eyes. For all her high and at times 
rather reckless courage, she dwelt in constant 
anxiety for the husband she loved, who had 
been elevated to this position -of as much 
difficulty as honor. 

“Ts it serious?” she asked. 

“Not so much serious as urgent,” he reas- 
sured her. “I have had a busy day.” 

She recovered the caustic humor that, was 
natural to her. ‘‘Nothing fills me with so much 
anxiety as your activities, Robert.” : 

He smiled his acknowledgments and passed 
on to draw Lord William presently from the 
ladies who had been engaging him. They were 
joined in the small adjacent room by Captain 
Tasker, his lordship’s other equerry., whom 
Mandeville had beckoned, and Innes, who had 
followed of his own accord upon seeing them 
withdraw. Mandeville wasted no words. 

“The fellow who waited upon your excellency 
this morning, calling himself Dick Willams, 
was Harry Latimer.” 

It was necessary for him to repeat the state- 
ment in other terms before it was understood. 

“Good lack!” said his lordship then, as in 
dismay he proceeded to recall what had passed. 
When he had recalled it, he added, ‘““My God!” 
and stared blankly at Mandeville. 

Mandeville answered the stare with a nod. 
“T am afraid he got a good deal of information 
out of us. He was sent to spy out the land, to 
pry into your excellency’s real feelings toward 
these provincials, and to discover the channel 
through which certain secret information of the 
transactions of the Provincial Congress was 


“said dryly. 


finding its way to you. I am afraid he has 
succeeded in all three aims.” 

“Oh, but it’s impossible! 
Cheney,” his lordship exclaimed. 

Very briefly Mandeville informed him of the 
source of his sure knowledge and of what had 
passed at Fairgrove. His lordship groaned. 

“You see with what a dangerous man you 
have to deal,” said Mandeville. ‘‘He is re- 
sourceful, daring, and a passionate rebel, and 
his wealth gives him extraordinary influence 
and extraordinary power.” 

“Yes, yes,” snapped his lordship impatiently. 
“But Featherstone? Have you warned him?” 

“That is not important,” said Mandeville 
coldly. ‘Featherstone is a pricked bubble. 
He is of no further use to us since I was unable 
to detain Latimer.” 

“But, my God, man! We must save him!” 

“T wonder,” said Mandeville in such a tone 
that the three stared at him in amazement. 

“But didn’t you say that they’ll hang him 
once Latimer has denounced him?” 

“That or tar and feather him.” Mandeville 
mentioned the alternative casually. And in 
the same level, well-bred voice he added: “If 
any such harm were to come to him, we should 
have a clear case against Latimer. I, myself, 
and probably Sir Andrew Carey, too, can bear 
witness that it was brought about by Latimer’s 
seditious agency.” , 

“And you would sacrifice Featherstone to 
obtain that?” The young voice was charged 
with horror, 

Almost Mandeville looked surprised. ‘This | 
is neither a case nor a time for sentiment,” he 
“Better men than Featherstone 
have been sacrificed before this to policy. 
Myself, I am not tender where a spy is 
concerned. A short shrift is the stake on the 
board with him. And consider what you stand 
to gain. You are afforded the means to rid the 
state of a dangerous enemy.” 

There was a long moment’s silence before his 
lordship found an answer. His humane young 
soul was shocked. “You’re a cold-blooded 
Machiavel,” he said at length in accents of 
wonder, 

Mandeville shrugged. ‘Your excellency is 
the governor of a province that is rotten with 
sedition, and you must take what means you 
can to stamp it out. The ministry at home 
expects no less. Is the life of a miserable crea- 
ture like Featherstone to prove an obstacle in 
so great a work?” 

His lordship clenched his hands behind his 
back and took a turn in the room, a prey to 
obvious agitation. Tasker and Innes looked 
on; saying no word, both of them a little 
appalled by Mandeville’s soulless theories of 
statecraft. Mandeville watched his excellency 
almost incontempt. Was this boyish, emotional 
young nobleman the sort of man to crush the 
hydra of rebellion? 

But Lord William, though humane and 
emotional, was not by any means so inept in 
statecraft as Mandeville supposed him, This 
his pronouncement now showed. 

“Humanely speaking, what you suggest, 
Mandeville, is horrible. Politically it is mad. 
If we use Featherstone as a bait, how shall we 
afterward dare to take Latimer? Before what 
court in the province will you bring him to 
trial? What court do you dream would 
convict him?’ 

“He could—indeed, he should—be sent to 
England for trial on such a charge.” 


There was 


IS excellency crashed fist into palm to ex- 
pes his exasperation. “You would make 

use of an enactment which is one of the present 
Colonial grievances against the government to 
deal with one who is a hero in the eyes of the 
mob, and for an offense for which the province 
will acclaim him? Is that your sense of state- 
craft? Don’t you see that it would precipitate 
the very thing that we are at all costs to avoid? 
That it would bring open rebellion about our 
ears? That it would compel us to have 
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recourse to violence on our side, and so make 
an end of the last hope of conciliation between 
the Colonies and the empire?” } 

“That hope is chimerical,” said Captain 
Mandeville with assurance. ‘It is the illusion 
that brings indecision, and the weakness of 
indecision, into our policy.” 

But now Lord William asserted himself. “A 
matter of opinion, Mandeville, and not the 
opinion that I hold myself. However I may 
prepare for the worst, I hope for the best. And 
I hope with some confidence.” 

“But if—” Mandeville was beginning. 

The Governor held up his hand. ‘There is 
no more to be said.” 

Mandeville might dominate him upon all 
points but this, for upon this his lordship was 
dominated by his Colonial wife and her numer- 
ous relatives in Charles Town, in all of whom 
the hope was confident—being firmly based 
upon their intense desires—that conciliation 
must yet prevail, and that nothing must be 
done to place conciliation out of reach. 

“T will thank you,” his excellency con- 
tinued, ‘“‘to waste no time in finding Feather- 
stone. Let him join Kirkland aboard the 
Tamar. Thornborough will see to him, and 
he will be safe there. At need we ust send 
him to England.” 

If mortified, Mandeville betrayed no sign of 
it. He bowed his acceptance of the governor’s 
commands. 

“Tt shall be done at once,” he said as evenly 
as if there never had been any question of 
another course. 

And Mr. Innes, in relating the affair, offers 


upon it this comment: “His excellency called ~ 


him to his face a cold-blooded Machiavel be- 
cause he displays energy and determination, 
qualities in which Lord William is sadly lack- 
ing. If Captain Mandeville were the governor 
of this province there would be a speedy end to 
its mutinous spirit.” 

Mr. Innes little suspected that in this case 
the captain’s determination went so much 
farther than his energy that, failing to discover 
Gabriel Featherstone at the house of the mar- 
ried sister with whom he dwelt—and where of 
necessity he must inquire for him in view of the 
Governor’s explicit order—Mandeville wascare- 
ful to seek him nowhere else where there was 
the faintest likelihood of his being found. Cap- 
tain Mandeville intended that the province 
should be governed according to his own ideas, 
and when these ideas were in conflict with the 
Governor’s, it only remained for him to force 
the Governor’s hand. 


MEANWHILE, Mr. Latimer, too, had re- 

turned to Charles Town, and at just about 
the time that Mandeville was threading his way 
through the ranks of Lady William’s guests, the 
young rebel was striding into the dining-room 
of his splendid mansion on East Bay. 

It was a room of rather somber dignity, 
paneled in dark oak, with portraits of bygone 
Latimers sunken into the paneling. Like most 
of the house, it was furnished mainly in walnut 
imported fifty or sixty years ago from Holland, 
and of the character that in England is associ- 
ated with the reign of William and Mary. 
From the wide overmantel the room was sur- 
veyed by a saturnine gentleman in a ponderous 
periwig, between whom and Harry Latimer a 
resemblance was to be traced. A still stronger 
resemblance might be traced—and has been 
traced rather maliciously by Lord Charles 
Montagu—between this portrait by Sir God- 
frey Kneller of Charles Fitzroy Latimer, who 
was the founder of his house, and—in the actual 
words of Lord Charles—“that merry prince 
who was charged to his face by the Duke of 
Buckingham with being indeed the father of a 
good many of his subjects.” 

If there is any truth in the story, who knows 
but that in some dark way racial forces had 
been secretly at work to predispose Harry 
Latimer against the House of Hanover? 

On a cane day-bed under one of the tall 


windows lounged a large, fair young man read- 
ing “The Vicar of Wakefield.” He was the 
male counterpart of Lady William Campbell, 
but his countenance Jacked a good deal of the 
force of hers, and his personality a good deal 
of her magnetism. Still, he remained a young 
gentleman of amiable exterior whom it was 
impossible not to like. That he was indolent 
and good-natured you perceived at a glance. 
That the most serious business he knew in life 
was horse-racing, cock-fighting, and fox- 
hunting, ,you would have no difficulty in be- 
lieving at once. That he should be taking 
sufficient interest in provincial politics to be 
whole-heartedly on the side of the Colonials 
was less obvious. 

On Latimer’s appearance, Mr. Thomas Izard 
tossed aside his book and stifled a yawn. 

“T was beginning to grow anxious for you,” 
he said. 

“Why, what’s o’clock?” As he asked the 
question, Latimer sought the answer to it from 
the tall walnut clock standing in the corner. 
“Egad,” he cried, “it’s half-past five. I had. 
no notion it was so late.” 

“The time will ha’ been agreeably spent.” 


“ A GREEABLY!” Latimer flung himself into 

a chair and briefly gave his friend an ac- 
count of what had passed at Fairgrove. “You 
see,” he ended, “‘I didn’t overrate the risk to my 
liberty, although I hadn’t reckoned on finding 
Captain Mandeville there.” 

Tom looked at him with a gloomy eye. “I 
could ha’ told you it would be long odds,” he 
said. ‘The gallant captain rides out there 
almost daily.” 

“Then why didn’t you?” 

“You'd ha’ seen the inference and given me 
the lie, most like. And, let me perish, I don’t 
want to quarrel with you about any member 
of the faithless sex, Harry.” 

His bitter allusion to womankind derived 
from the fact that his wife had left him a year 
ago to run off with a young French nobleman 
who had visited the colony. Considering that 
she was a termagant and a scold who had given 
him two years of married torment, he should 
have been thankful. Instead, the human mind 
being tortuous, he was resentful and prayed for 
the day when he might call out and kill the 
Frenchman who had really done him the © 
greatest service of his life. 

I mention the otherwise irrelevant fact that 
you may realize that he was about the unlike- 
liest counselor Harry Latimer could have found 
just then. 

“‘Ve-es,” he answered slowly, his eyes trou- 
bled. And then he brushed the painful thing 
aside. His voice was almost casual. ‘‘Myrtle 
has discovered that she can’t marry a man who 
doesn’t believe that King George can do no 


wrong. And she has demonstrated to me her 


preference for a redcoat who has the honor to 
serve his gracious majesty. It’s logical, I 
suppose.” 

“Logical!” Mr. Izard sneered. ‘‘Who ever 
knew a woman to be logical. It’s calculating. 
That’s what it is, Harry. And so, let me per- 
ish, not worth a thought. I’m glad you take 
it so well. As I wrote to you, Mandeville may 
be Earl of Chalfont some day if his luck holds.” 

But to his surprise Harry turned on hin. 
fierce as a tiger. 

“What the devil do you mean, Tom?” 

“Good Gad! Isn’t it what you mean?” 

“—D’ye suppose I’d suspect Myrtle of bein; 
mercenary? Of selling herself for a title?” 

“Never been known in the history of the 
world, has it?”? sneered Mr. Izard. 

‘Never with such women as Myrtle.” 

“It seems to me you’ve a lot to learn, 
Harry,” said Mr. Izard, as one speaking with 
the authority of experience. ‘‘Women are the 
most—” : 

“Tll thank you not to generalize. Mr 
Thomas Izard on Women, isn’t edifying.” 

“No. By Gad! He isn’t! The subject don’t 
allow it. But he’s instructive.” : 






“Enticing Economies” 


At the beginning of the 
berry season | inspect my 
pantry shelves to besure 
there is nothing amiss 
with my six-inch stew- 
pan, and that my supply 
of half-pint jelly glasses 
is not greatly diminished 
through gifts to invalid 
friends. ForI have learn- 
ed that the few spoonfuls 
of berries often left over 
from a shortcake or other 
berry dessert, can fill 
those glasses, with little 
effort and without allthe 
elaborate preparations 
which go with “canning.” 
Any tiny surplus of ber- 
ries is promptly turned 
into my stewpan and con- 
verted into jam, jelly, or 
merely fruit juice to add 
to pudding sauces or re- 
freshing drinks. As an- 
other alternative, |] may 
stir up a batter pudding 
for lunch, when there are 
only two of us, half-fill 
two cup moulds, put my 
berries gently on top, 
cover with batter and 
steam, serving with pud- 
ding sauce to which I 
have added fruit juice 
from one of my tiny jelly 
glasses. 


When mother 
bakes strawberry shortcake 


It’s very easy to make light, crisp short- 
cake that fairly melts on the tongue if you 
use Carnation Milk inthe process. Getin 
the habit of using Carnation for all cook- 
ing and baking. Its uniform richness is a 
big help to culinary success. Carnation is 
just pure milk, evaporated to double 
richness—kept safe by sterilization. 


N the renowned Carnation Milk Farms at Strawberry Shortcake 


Seattle, Washington, and Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin, are the famous Carnation herds of blue rib- 
bon “Contented Cows.” This prize-winning strain is 
constantly being introduced into the herds that 
regularly supply milk to the Carnation Condenseries 
in order that we may bring to your table, under 
the famous red and white Carnation label, the finest 
milk in all the world. 


Send for the Carnation Cook Book. It contains 100 
carefully tested recipes. Free on request. 


2 cups flour, 4 tsp. baking 
powder, #4 cup sugar, 4 tsp. 
salt, 4 cup fat, 1 egg, 2 tbsp. 
Carnation Milk, 4 tbsp. water. 
Sift dry ingredients together, 
chop in fat, add beaten egg 
and milk. Bake on sheet or in 
buttered pan. Split, butter, and 
cover with crushed fruit, sweet— 
ened to taste. Save a few large 
berries to put on top. Garnish 
with whipped Carnation Milk. 
This recipe serves six people. 






CARNATION MILK.PRODUCTS COMPANY 
626 Carnation Building, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
726 Stuart Bldg,, Seattle, Wash, + NewYork + Aylmer, Ont. 
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Lp Whipped Carnation Milk 


1 cup Carnation Milk, 14 tsp. 
gelatine. Dissolve the gelatine 
in a tablespoonful of cold Car- 
nation Milk; melt in the re- 
maining milk which should be 
at the boiling point. Cool by 
placing in a bowl surrounded by 
cracked ice. When cold whip 
until stiff. It may be sweet- 
ened and flavored to taste. 
This recipe makes one pint of 
whipped Carnation which will 
remain stiff for many hours. 


Should the inner combustion tube of the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner burn out within 10 years from date of purchase, re- 
placement will be made entirely free of charge. 


ECAUSE the short chimney oil stove burner produces 
B an intense flame which strikes directly on the bottom 
of the cooking utensil, thc heat generated has,in the past, 
caused the early destruction of its vital part, the inner 
combustion tube. 


This fault has been completely eliminated in the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner by making the inner combustion 
tube of “Vesuvius Metal’? which is not affected by the 
destructive action of this intense heat, 


Therefore, American Stove Company now gives the above 
unconditional guarantee with each Lorain Oil Burner. 
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EMeals on Time—all the Time 


T’S annoying to try to have meals “on time” when you 
use an oil stove that’s “slow”. To avoid this trouble, 
use an_oil stove equipped with Lorain High Speed Oil 

Burners. These burners generate an intense heat so quickly 
and bring it into such direct contact with the cooking utensil 
that it’s easy to have your meals well-cooked and “on time”. 


The Lorain High Speed Oil Burner for twelve years has 
given perfect satisfaction to thousands upon thousands of 
oil stove users. Each swears by it. Year by year its popu- 
larity has increased and last year the manufacturers could 
not make enough to supply the great demand. 


The Lorain Burner is quickly and easily operated, is so sim- 
ply constructed it cannot get out of order—and best of all, 
it is durable. So durable, in fact, that its vital part, the 
inner combustion tube is guaranteed for ten years against 
burning out. Read the Guarantee. 


There are other remarkable features of the Lorain Burner. 
For instance, there’s the patented wick-stop which auto- 
matically determines the lighting- and burning-point of the 
wick, which, with the Lorain Burner, are one and the same. 


Then there are the tapered combustion-tubes which _pre- 
vent “boil-overs” from reaching the wick. The oil-well is 
so constructed that “the wick won’t stick” and re-wicking 
is made easy. The Lorain Wick outlasts all other wicks, 
and seldom requires trimming. Another exclusive feature 
is the large, smooth-rimmed Red Wheel which makes wick- 
adjustments easy. ; 


Ask the nearest dealer who sells oil stoves equipped with 
the Lorain Burner to explain these features to you. So 
many well-known makes of oil stoves now use this burner 
as standard equipment that you’ll have no difficulty in find- 
ing one that just suits you as to color, style, size and price. 


Many famous makes of 
Oil Cook Stoves are now 
equipped with the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner, 
including: 


QUICK MEAL 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges equipped with the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


George M. Clark & Co. Div., 


New Process Stove Co. Div., 
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Dangler Stove Co. Div., 


DIRECT ACTION 
National Stove Co. Div., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARK JEWEL 


Chicago, III. 


DANGLER 





Cleveland, Ohio 





Lorain, Ohio 


NEW PROCESS HIGH 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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find no cooking appliance 
to compare with Lorain- 
equipped Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or baking, 
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sir, that this is irrelevant. 


been taking place.” 


The Carolinian 


And then the entrance of old Julius put a 
timely term to an unprofitable discussion. He 
brought a tray on which were glasses and a 
silver bowl containing a delectable punch of 
rum and pineapple and lemons, also a silver 
box of fine leaf and a couple of pipes. 

Not until they were alone again did any word 
pass between the two friends, and then the 
interrupted subject was not resumed. There 
was a much more urgent matter. 

“Since I require no deputy at the meeting, 
Tom, you may give me the letter that I left 


with you.” 
“Gladly enough,” said Tom, and fetched the 
package from his pocket. ‘‘Egad, if you hadn’t 


returned, and I had had to attend the meeting 
for you, I shouldn’t have been there long. Id 
ha’ had a party of Sons of Liberty out at Fair- 
grove to fetch you away tonight.” 

“T was sure I could trust you for that,” said 
Harry, smiling. “They little knew what they 
would be visiting themselves with when they 
thought to detain me.” 

The walnut clock struck the hour of six. 
Mr. Latimer bounded to his feet. 

“T must go,” he said. “Six is the hour of 
the meeting. Stay to sup with me. I'll not 
be very long. Smoke a pipe meanwhile.” 

He was almost at the door when Tom called 
after him. ‘Look to yourself, Harry. Don’t 
go abroad unarmed. You'll be a marked man, 
stab me, after what’s happened.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Iz WAS but a step from Latimer’s house to 

that of Henry Laurens, where the special 
and self-elected committee of investigation 
was already assembled to receive the report 
which Mr. Latimer had promised. 

They came to business without loss of time. 
Briefly and lucidly Mr. Latimer gave his ac- 
count of what had transpired that morning at 
the Governor’s. Leaving, with true dramatic 
instinct, the more sensational matter for the 
end, he began by relating all that had passed 
between himself and Lord William bearing 
upon Lord William’s correspondence with the 
back-country Tories. And already here the 
first note of discord was sounded in that 
meeting. 

“T formed the impression, gentlemen,” he 
was saying at the end of his plain narrative of 
what had passed, “that Lord William is in the 
peculiar position of—” 

He was unceremoniously interrupted by the 
elder Rutledge. Turning to Laurens, who now 
presided, and speaking in the cold, unemotional 
voice that was habitual with him: “I submit, 
Mr. Latimer’s 
personal impressions are not evidence for our 
consideration.” 

It was the lawyer speaking, and those who 
were not lawyers were quick to resent it. In 
particular was Gadsden of these. 

“Hold your tongue, John Rutledge,’ he 
snapped. ‘What you think of what Latimer 
thinks isn’t evidence neither.” 

Tt raised a laugh against Rutledge which, 
outwardly at least, perturbed him not at all. 

As it subsided Latimer continued. What 
he said amounted to an assurance that 
Lord William honestly desired—as was to be 
expected in a man of his Colonial attach- 
ments—reconciliation, and that he would labor 
earnestly to this end, while at the same time 
laboring no less earnestly to prepare for the 


- worst so as not to be taken unawares. 


The benign Mr. Pinckney rapped the table. 
“Sirs, we are digressing. The matter is one 


_ for the Provincial Congress, when we lay before 


it the result of Mr. Latimer’s investigations. 
We have yet to hear Mr. Latimer on the subject 
with which we are more immediately con- 
cerned—the leakage of information that has 
And he nodded to 
Latimer to continue. 

“Tn that matter,” said Latimer, “my inves- 
tigations were attended by singular good for- 


tune.” And he told them of the list which the 
Governor had shown him. ‘That list was in a 
hand with which I happen to be familiar. It 
was written by Gabriel Featherstone.” 

It created such a sensation as the disclosure 
of the identity of a traitor must ever create in 
any society of conspirators. Nor were all the 
exclamations hostile to the accused. Scoundrel 
though he was, Featherstone had known how 
to insinuate himself by flattery and other arts 
into the good graces of several leaders of the 
Colonial party, among whom were the Rut- 
ledges and Colonel Laurens. These were dis- 
posed to suspend judgment and desired first to 
cross-examine the accuser. They were, how- 
ever, anticipated in utterance by Gadsden, 
who bounced up as Mr. Latimer, his report 
concluded, resumed his seat. 

“This calls for action,” he announced vio- 
lently. “Immediate action. An example must 
be made. The blackguard must be arrested at 
once.” 

“Upon what grounds, sir?” Colonel Laurens 
asked him. 

“Grounds? My God! Hasn’t Mr. Latimer 
given us grounds enough?” 

“Ves, yes. But I mean upon what actual 
charge is he to be arrested. What offense at 
law has he committed? My indignation against 
him is no less than Mr. Gadsden’s; but we must 
preserve the forms.” 

“To the devil with the forms!’ Gadsden 
roared. ‘The man’s a traitor. For our own 
preservation he must be weeded out. And 
there’s more than that. Haven’t you heard? 
Haven’t you understood from what Mr. Lati- 
mer has told us that there’s a rope about the 
neck of several of us, placed there by this 
scoundrel? And you talk to me of forms! 
What forms did you observe in the case of 
Cheney? What forms would you have ob- 
served in the case of Kirkland if you could have 
got him? And what had they done compared 
with what this treacherous kite has done?” 


PINCKNEY answered him: ‘Kirkland was a 
deserter from the militia. In that there was 
at least a technical offense upon which we could 
proceed against him. Featherstone, unfor- 
tunately for us, has done nothing which under 
the constitution would warrant so much as our 
expelling him from our midst, much less 
calling him to legal account.” 

“Vou 'll sit and talk about constitution and 
legal forms until we are all destroyed. You 
spend your days in consideration while the 
other side is arming to crush us into sub- 
mission.” 

Thus Gadsden began, and it was clear that 
he was but gathering his forces for an oratorical 
campaign upon his associates’ scruples, when 
John Rutledge’s cold, incisive voice sliced into 
the outburst. Correct in all things and at all 
times, he addressed himself scrupulously to the 
chair. 

“This heat, sir, in a matter asking calm 
deliberation is to be deprecated.” 

“Deliberate and deprecate and be damned,” 
said Gadsden, and he sat down in a huff. 

Rutledge pursued his even way, unruffled. 
“There are one or two points to be considered 
before we can regard the accusation against 
Featherstone as established. ‘Mr. Latimer 
has told us that he recognized the hand of 
Featherstone when shown the list of names by 
the Governor. I take it that in reality,” and his 
calm, full eyes turned slowly upon Feather- 
stone’s accuser, “this is no more than an 
expression of opinion on the part of Mr. 
Latimer. I take it that it can not possibly be 
more.” 

Latimer looked at Laurens, and Laurens 
nodded to him. 

“Tt is much more,” he said, his voice now as 
quiet and even as Rutledge’s, and so invested 
with a note of finality. “It is a statement not 
of opinion, but of fact. My opportunities for 
becoming as intimately acquainted with the 
hand of Gabriel Featherstone as with my own 








A Night Time 
Dish 


That They’ll Adore 


Here are whole grains with the lure of 
a confection. 


Crisp and toasty grains of wheat, steam 
exploded to 8 times their normal size, 
with the flavor of nut meats and every 
food cell broken to make digestion easy. 





Served with milk Puffed Wheat makes 
the ideal evening dish. For here are the 
body-building elements and the bran and 
calcium that little bodies need in luscious 
combination. 


Give it to the children every night. 
Give it all day, too. Mix with melted 
butter to eat like peanuts, or to replace 
sweets. It’s vigor food, whole grains as 
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are the famed inventions of Professor 
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are far greater than Mr. Rutledge imagines.” 


And he stated them. 

“Are you answered?” shouted Gadsden to 
Rutledge. 

Rutledge’s reply to the taunt was so full of 
dignity that it immediately placed Gadsden in 
the wrong and entirely vindicated himself. 

“T am solely concerned that we should not 
do an injustice to one who has labored for 
many months as our colleague. Beyond that 
I have no interests to serve. I regret that it 
should become necessary for me to state it.” 
There was no heat in his words, no shadow of 
resentment. ‘Even now, even after this clear 
statement, which goes far to justify Mr. 
Latimer, and with which he would have been 
well-advised to have begun, I should still 
deplore any action until we have obtained by 
tests independent confirmation of his evidence.” 

“T have already applied a test and obtained 
independent confirmation,” Mr. Latimer an- 
nounced. 

“You have?” Rutledge’s dark, level brows 
were raised a little in a surprise whose source 
was easily discerned. ‘‘May we know the 
nature of it?” 

Mr. Latimer realized to his annoyance that 
he was now constrained to go into matters upon 
which he would naturally have preferred not 
to have touched. “But is it really necessary?” 
he said. 

Rutledge answered him directly. “Surely 
you must see the necessity of putting forward 
all your evidence to substantiate so grave a 
charge as you are making?” 

Latimer looked at him a moment. 
turned to the president. 

“TY begin to wonder, sir, whether it is Feather- 
stone or myself who is accused. It certainly 
appears to me that I am made to stand here on 
my defense.” 

There were cries of repudiation from Gads- 
den, Drayton and Moultrie, a friendly smile 
from Laurens and another from Pinckney. 
Only the two Rutledges—the younger follow- 
ing the elder’s lead—remained impassive. They 
dealt with evidence, not with emotions. 

“Before I continue, sir,” Latimer “resumed, 
“T invite you to place me on my oath.” 

“Mr. Latimer!” It was an exclamation of 
deprecation from the president. “You are a 
man whose honor no one questions. Your word 
is enough for all of us.” 

An assenting murmur 
table. 

“Ts it enough for the gentleman who con- 
stitutes himself the advocate of the traitor?” 





ran round the 


UT the imperturbable John Rutledge dis- 
dained altercation. ‘It is quite sufficient, 
Mr. Latimer. You name me advocate for the 
traitor. I accept the office without shame. 
In commonest justice it is necessary that the 
absent should be represented. I should do the 
same for you, sir.” 

“The need is not likely to arise,’’ said Lati- 
mer curtly. ‘But let me proceed. I had the 
admission that the list was supplied by Feather- 
stone, if not from the Governor himself, at least 
from the Governor’s equerry, Captain Mande- 
ville, who procured Featherstone to act as his 
agent and convey to him intelligence of our 
deliberations and acts. And I had practically 
the same admission from Sir Andrew Carey, 
who was a party to placing Featherstone in our 
ranks for purposes of betrayal.” 

“Sir Andrew Carey?” Laurens questioned. 
“How does he come into the affair at all?” 

“T had best be entirely frank, though you 
reproach me with indiscretion in the end.” 
And now Latimer told them of his visit to 
Fairgrove, and of what had there transpired. 

A silence followed the conclusion of his 
account, and after waiting a moment for any 
question that might be put to him, Latimer 
resumed his seat. It was only then that 
Rutledge spoke. 

“In view of the energy employed by Mr. 
| Latimer, I deplore to be compelled to censure 





Then he 


the lack of discretion by which it has been 
accompanied. It was a grave error to permit 
the other side to become aware of the discovery 
of Featherstone’s treachery.” 

All eyes were turned upon him, and there 
was a heavy silence of disapproval in which all 
waited for some further explanation of his 
meaning. Since he made no shift to add any- 
thing, Moultrie took up the cudgels.on behalf 
of Latimer. 

“Ye’re a cursed curmudgeon, John, whom 
there’s no satisfying.” 

“‘T confess,” said Mr. Latimer, “that the last 
thing I had expected was that I should be 
reprimanded by any member of this meeting.” 

“The meeting, Mr. Latimer, is very far from 
reprimanding you,’ Colonel Laurens assured 
him. 

“Which means, sir,’ Rutledge calmly re- 
plied, ‘that the meeting reprimands me. That 
is only because the meeting does not fully 
appreciate either the rashness of Mr. Latimer’s 
action or the loss to ourselves which it entails. 
Let me make these clear. In the first place, 
Mr. Latimer exceeded his commission, which is 
in itself a reprehensible matter. He was re- 
quested to visit the Governor so as to sound 
his real feelings and to endeavor if possible to 
discover by whom we were being betrayed. 
There are various ways of leading a spy into 
betraying himself. One of these—and it is 
the method I should have recommended—is to 
supply him with false information of intentions. 
If the opposite side is seen to act upon that 
information, it is very clear whence it was 
derived. Sucha method would have had all the ~ 
advantages of that adopted by Mr. Latimer, 
without any of its disadvantages.” 

“What are these disadvantages?” Moultrie 
demanded. 


ME: RUTLEDGE looked round the table 

with eyebrows raised. “Really! Really!” 
he said slowly. ‘But can it be necessary to 
enumerate them? When a body such as ours 
discovers a spy in its midst, one of two courses 
of action remains to be considered. Either the 
spy is to be utilized as a means for supplying 
the other side with false information calculated 
to lull him into a sense of security and gen- 
erally to mislead him as to intentions which it 
is desirable to mask, or else the spy is to be in- 
stantly suppressed. It-is probable that Mr. - 
Latimer’s unwarrantable independent action 
has made either course impossible.” 

The faces about the board became graye. 
The hostility to Rutledge passed out. of them 
as the force of his reasoning sank into the minds’ 
of all. Latimer was conscious to his infinite 
vexation that a flush was slowly creeping into 
his cheeks. 

“That we can no longer make use of the spy 
for our own purposes is certain, since Mr. 
Latimer has announced the discovery of him 
to the other side. That he will now elude us, 
perhaps to work mischief against us on another 
occasion, is for the same reason now probable.” 

Gadsden heaved himself. ‘Then, by God! 
I am going to lessen that probability.” 

But Rutledge stayed him. “A moment, 
Colonel! There has been impetuosity enough 
already. For Heaven’s sake let us now proceed 
with some calm and forethought.” s 

“And whilst you so proceed,” cried Latimer, 
also rising, “‘you insure this fellow’s escape and 
so make certain that I shall deserve your 
censure on both counts.” 

Only the rage possessing him could have 
driven him to attribute to Rutledge motives 
so unworthy and so alien to his character. 
That imputation of dishonesty in one so 
rigidly honest lost him much of the sympathy 
in which that assembly had still been holding 
him despite Rutledge’s crushing condemnation 
of hisimprudence. But Rutledge smiled again 
his inscrutable smile. 

“Mr. Latimer goes from rashness to rash-. 
ness. Before action is taken against Feather- 
stone, it is necessary that this meeting should 
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determine what that course of action is to be.” 

“T have no doubt on the subject myself,” 
Gadsden assured them. 

Rutledge looked at him sternly. ‘The 
greater reason why you should wait.” 

And the others, whom this forceful man was 
gradually subduing to his will, confirming him, 
Christopher Gadsden, though not without 
making plain his sullen resentment of the delay, 
resumed his seat. Mr. Latimer, in a resent- 
ment still deeper, was forced to follow his 
example. 

“There is apparent rashness on yet another 
score, which Mr. Latimer might be well advised 
to explain to this meeting.” 

“Faven’t you done with me yet?” cried 
Latimer. 

“Unfortunately—in the interests of the cause 
we all have at heart—I have not.” 

“God give me patience!” said Mr. Latimer 
wearily, and sank back in his chair. 
Rutledge went inexorably on: ‘Mr. Latimer 
himself has told us of the grave danger of deten- _ 
tion at Fairgrove to which he was exposed. It 
is impossible that he should not have foreseen 

this risk.”’ 

“T didn’t foresee that I should find Captain 
Mandeville there,” Latimer defended himself. 

“So much was not necessary. Sir Andrew 
Carey is a resolute, uncompromising man. 
And the risk existed. Mr. Latimer must have © 
known that it existed.” Sa 

“Well! I took the risk,” Mr. Latimer an- 
swered. And he added the sneer, “What risks 
do you take?” 

“‘None that I am not entitled to take,’’ was 
the calm retort. “And you were not entitled 
to take this. Had you been detained at 
Fairgrove, had you disappeared, what then?” 

“T should have been spared your impertinent 
= questions.” : 
| Ball bearine— needs no oilin ie | “Not impertinent. What I require to know 
| = oa is in what case should we have been? We 
| E should have been deprived of your report, we 
THO ROUGH Cl / Sg should not have known the result of your 

CANINE! investigations, and Featherstone would have — 


continued undisturbed to spy upon us.” 
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built pale bearing for a lifetime of them all to his side again. He peter the 
} Cy reflection of this on their faces and swept on 
smooth running efficiency. | . toe ee 
“Ts Mr. Rutledge sufficiently answered? 
Does he confess that it is himself and not I 
who want for prescience? I await the admis- 
sion, and I shall accept it as a sufficient 


apology.” 

“With whom did you leave that report?” 
Rutledge asked him, hardly in view of the 
present temper of the meeting. 

There was more than a murmur of disap- 
proval. But it disturbed Rutledge no mor 
than a breeze disturbs the oak. 
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OING princely honor at 

Graduation to the sons and 
daughters of your friends wins 
not only the life-long affection of 
the Graduates, but of their parents, 
too. For to this Day they have all 
looked forward for years—it’s the 


Day when Youth embarks on 
Life’s Career. 


No better gift to start the Grad- 
uate than these two fine Tools of 
Hand and Brain. For Duofold’s bal- 
anced swing and infinite smooth- 
ness inspire his writing — they 
speed him to his task. 

This classic Duofold Duette is 
the newest of Gifts—this Gradu- 
ation is its first! And it is beauti- 
fully prepared for giving — the 
black-tipped lacquer-red Duofold 
or Lady Duofold Pen and the 
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Duofold Pencil to match, nestling 
in a satin-lined Gift Case de luxe, 
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—the Pencil with Non-clog Propeller that 
turns the lead both OUT and IN. 

Parker Duofold Pens and Pencils can be 
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tipped Lacquer-red, or plain Black—both 
Gold trimmed. With the Sets weinclude the 
handsome Gift Case free. 

Few higher priced gifts can stir as happy 
a tumult in the hearts of the Graduates. 
For instance, when 17 college professors 
asked their students, ‘‘What pen will you 
buy next?” nearly twice the number that 
named any other answered, “Parker!” 

Any good pen counter will supply you. 
Order now in time for engraving. If a dealer 
hasn’t the Parker models desired, don’t ac- 
cept an inferior make, but give him the “On 
Approval” coupon, or mail it to us and pay 
the postman when the Duofolds arrive. 
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HE ‘‘PETTISKIRT™” solves the petticoat 
problem. A Vanity Fair. origination that 
gives you an underskirt of lovely, serviceable 
silk which you can wear serenely with the sheerest 
of frocks. A shadow-proof hem comes almost 
to the hips. 


Vanity Fair Silk Underwear is made in four fab- 
rics; ‘‘ Vanitisilk,”’ the most remarkable improve- 
ment in glove silk ever made; also three plain 
weaves. ‘‘Vanitisilk,” unlike any other glove silk 
retains its full size after repeated washings. This 
remarkable, pure dyed, all silk fabric is woven 
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much closer and smoother than any other glove 
silk made, which means greater strength and less 
friction, hence longer wear. 


A trial will prove it the most economical and 
satisfactory underwear you can buy. Select it 
by its fascinating, lustrous stripe and ask for it 
by name, ‘‘Vanitisilk’’—pronounced Vanity Silk. 
For such a trial we suggest the Vanity Fair 
‘‘Pettiskirt,’’ Style 9600, pictured above. 


Write forillustrated BookletB, andnearest dealer, 


Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. 
New York Office, 295 Fifth Avenue 
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friend, Tom Izard, who awaited at my own 
house my return from Fairgrove. Is that 
enough, or shall I fetch Tom Izard to confirm 
my word?” 

“There is no need to bring Mr. Izard into 
this,” said Rutledge. ‘We all accept Mr. 
Latimer’s word. But may I ask him why he 
should have preferred Mr. Izard to one of 
ourselves?” 

“Because I did not wish to waste time in 
seeking any of you. Mr. Izard is my friend, 
and he happened to be at my house this morn- 
ing when I returned from the Governor’s. 
Apart from yourselves he was the only man 
who knew of my presence in Charles Town.” 

“Well, well, it is a trifle, perhaps. But when 
men move as we are moving, trifles must be 
weighed and all risk avoided.” Significantly 
he added, “Mr. Izard is the brother of Lady 
William Campbell.” 

Latimer’s eyes flashed. ‘He is a member of 
the Sons of Liberty.” 

“So was Featherstone.” 

“Mr. Rutledge, you go too far. I have said 
that Tom Izard is my friend.” 

“Theard you, sir. That, unfortunately, does 
not affect his other relationship to which I have 
alluded. I am not suggesting that Mr. Izard 
is disposed to treachery. I mentioned Feather- 
stone merely to show that no reliance can be 
placed upon the fact that he is a member of the 
Sons of Liberty. But it is to be remembered 
that he is constantly seeing his sister, Lady 
William, who is a very clever, enterprising 
woman; that he is constantly at the Governor’s 
residence; and that he is a young man of light 
and pleasure-loving habits not by any means 
remarkable for discretion. That such a man 
should be acquainted in however slight a degree 
with any of our secret measures—” 


E GOT no further. ‘You may spare me 
more of this,” Latimer interrupted him 
furiously. “TI have allowed you te make havoc 
of my-character, sir, but I’ll be damned if I 
listen to you while you defame my friend. At 
least, not in this place, where you shelter your 
impudence behind necessities of state. If you 
have anything to say of Tom Izard, you may 
say it to me elsewhere, where I can horsewhip 
you if you are wanting in respect to him.” 
With the single exception of John Rutledge 
himself, every man present came to his feet on 
that. Rutledge alone continued to sit wrapped 
over in that mantle of aloof disdain. 
Moultrie caught Latimer’s shoulder to re- 
strain him. Angrily Latimer shook off the 


p: 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘I take my leave of 
you. Since no word of thanks is forthcoming, 
since insult is my only recompense, I’ll leave 
you to continue your deliberations without 
me. And while you and this windy attorney 
sit here weighing straws and splitting offensive 
hairs, [ll act. Come, Gadsden, we know 
what’s to do.” 

“By God, we do!” said the firebrand. 

Drayton, too, ranged himself on their side. 
“Ym coming with you,” he announced. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!’ Colonel Laurens 
called after them as they made for the door 
which Latimer had a’ready flung open. 

“There’s been talk enough,” was all he got 
from Gadsden, who passed out. 

_Drayton shrugged in silence, and followed 


Harry Latimer was going last when 
ers himself raised his voice to detain 

m. 

“Mr. Latimer, I warn you solemnly that the 
committee will require an account of the action 
you now intend.” 

“Y’ll render it with the Sons of Liberty at 
my back,’ Latimer answered him from the 
threshold. 

“Mr. Latimer! Let me prevail upon you to 
return and listen to us.” 

“Go to the devil!” said Latimer. And he 
went out and closed the door. 

(To be continiued) 
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HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER is a welcome taste 
on your table. Eat all you want of it, and satisfy 
the children with it when they get hungry between 
meals. It is nourishing and wholesome—as well 
as dainty and satisfying. 

That smooth, mellow, full-flavored goodness is 
the goodness of selected golden peanut kernels— 
prepared in the spotless Heinz kitchens in the skill- 
ful Heinz way. Small wonder it excels—with all 
the experience behind it gained in making the 

“57”? Varieties so famous! 
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Keeps the freshness 
in your foods 
HEN you place food in the Gibson 


Refrigerator you have the assurance 
that it will be kept fresh and wholesome. Its 
well insulated walls with dead air space resist 
heat, and the automatic lock closes the doors 
so effectively that the refrigerator is virtually 
hermetically sealed. 

With such protection the ice melts very 
slowly. As the melting process goes on, a 
remarkable circulation of cold, dry, pure, 
food-preserving air is created. This is 
the atmosphere which makes the Gibson 
Refrigerator the ideal place to keep food 
fresh and wholesome. 

The porcelain lined provision compartment 
is absolutely seamless. Its hard white surface 
is easy to clean and provides for the utmost 
sanitation. 

With a Gibson Refrigerator in your house 
you are perfectly equipped to care for your 
food. The economy increases with every year 
of service. The Gibson Refrigerator is built 
to last. A dealer in your town sells the 
Gibson. 


GIBSON REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Greenville, Mich. 
Sales offices in all principal cities 
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Peacock Feathers 
(Continued from’ page 72) 


be happy, chérie. And Jerry must remember 
that you and he are not a god and goddess on 
the peak of Mount Olympus. You'll find each — 
other’s faults. And you must love because of — 
the faults as well as because of the virtues.” 

Mimi clung to her. ‘You’ve been such a 
darling, Aunt Lucille. Some day you shall 
come and see our happiness.” | 

Then the taxi—the train. It seemed to me — 
that I must wake from my dream and find — 
myself alone and wanting Mimi. Yet there 
she was in the seat beside me, a little low hat 
with a peacock feather on her lovely head, the 
daughter of a proud race, yet with her pride 
submerged for the moment in her sense of 
romance, and in her faith in the future that my 
love had promised her. | 

And now we were in the midst of our great 
adventure. If Mimi had been adorable amid 
all the distractions of her own gay world, what 
shall I say of her when I had her to myself? 
Yet there are things which can not be spoken. I 
can tell only of my joy in the assurance she 
gave me of her devotion. 

“I love you because of your steadfastness, 
Jerry. Men never know what it means to a 
woman to find a lover who doesn’t split his 
affections up into little bits. Strength and 
constancy—these are the essentials. It is so 
heavenly to rest in your care of me, Jerry.” 

I told her of my father’s care of my mother. 
“T want to be like that,” I said, “but you have 
something which my mother never had—and 
which my father missed. His soul adventured, 
but hers did not.” : 

There was a long silence after that, and then 
she said, “Jerry, I wonder, would you have 
loved my soul if I hadn’t had a pretty face and 
stunning clothes?” 

“T should have loved you in rags, Mimi.” 

“But how can I be sure, Jerry? How can any 
woman be sure?” 

“Why ask questions, my dearest? When you 
are old and wrinkled and gray, I shall still love 
you. Isn’t that an answer?” : 

She shook her head, “I am afraid that isn’t 
any answer. And I don’t want to be old and 
wrinkled and gray, Jerry.” 


WE WERE sitting by the window, in our 
- hotelin Denver. The air was as clear as" 

wine, light and stimulating. Far off in the dis- 
tance, billowing up like huge gray waves against 
the line of the horizon, was the mountain range 
which was our goal. e 

“Our mountains, Mimi,” I said, “and in 
another day we shall be among them.” 
- We were to motor from Denver. With 
fast driving, and by starting early, we could do 
it in a day. I had considered buying a car. 
But an interview with Uncle Jerry’s laavyer re- 
vealed that there was practically no ready 
money at my disposal. The attorney repeated 
what he had said in his letter, that Uncle 
Jerry’s affairs were involved. He would make 
me an advance if I wished, taking part of the 
ranch land as security. 

Thad a sudden sense of foreboding. “Do you 
mean that there won’t be any income?” 

“T can’t tell. But the ranch ought to yield 
fairly good crops. If you are anything of -a 


practical farmer, you should be able to work © 


naa ss 
I was immediately reassured. “My boy- 
bood was spent ona farm.” ~ 

“In the West?” 

“In New York State.” 
“Tt isn’t quite the same thing. But you may 
get away withit.” . 3 

I saw myself riding over those wide acres— 
rounding up my cattle. I said something of the 
kind and saw his look of surprise. 

“There are no cattle. . The free ranges are 
too limited in these days. The most profitable 
crop is alfalfa. And there are some experi- 
ments with small fruits—cherry orchards are 
beginning to pay fairly good returns, Your — 
uncle, I believe, planted a lot of trees.” = 
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More and more the main source of 
human ills is being traced to this 
one thing— malnutrition 


“We now know definitely that 
the regular diet of a large por- 
tion of the people of the United 
States is falling short of main- 
taining satisfactory nutrition.” 


—American Home Diet 


A hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand doctors and forty-eight 
thousand dentists areinterested 
in wiiat you eat. 


Back of these men there are 
others, biologicalchemists,who 
are devoting their lives to find 
out just what it is you need. 


They haven’t spoken to you 
aboutit. Even your own doctor 
hasn’t mentioned it to you un- 
less you have been ill. 


They haven’t spoken because 
they know that except when 
you are ill you will eat what 
you want to eat. 


Eat “what you want to eat’’ 
but see that the food you do 
eat is such that your body can 
turn it into nourishment. 


In Grape-Nuts is nourishment 
you need, in the form your 
body can digest. 


“A set of healthy teeth is nec- 
essary for good digestion and 
to get all the nourishment out 
of food.” 


—Teeth, Diet and Health 


Grape-Nuts is in a form which 

es you chew. This gives 
your teeth healthful exercise 
and makes your mouth do its 
work, which, if it doesn’t do, 
your stomach must do in addi- 
tion to its own. 
















Yet you can do much to protect 


yourself from its evils if you will 


Malnutrition is not limited to the 
poor. It takes its toll from those 
whose tables are loaded with food 
as well as from starving people. 


In the mouths of the American 
people are more than one billion 
bad teeth. At least one-third of our 
adult population suffer from indi- 
gestion or dyspepsia. Hardly aman 
or a woman today who is not from 
time to time troubled with 
constipation. 

And all of these—dyspepsia, bad 
teeth, constipation—lead slowly 
but surely into far worse ills. 


Doctors, dentists, and biological 
chemists—men spending their lives 
to find out just what your needs are 
—more and more are tracking down 
the main source of these conditions 
to this: malnutrition. 


Malnutrition means that your 
body is not taking up sufficient 
nourishment for its daily needs. 
Food and nourishment, these au- 
thorities will tell you, are two very 
different things. Food is what you 
eat. Nourishment is what your 
body gets out of it, what it can 
digest. 


In this food is nourishment you need, 
in the form your body can digest 


A? LEAST one-third of all your nourishment 
should come from the carbohydrates 
(starches and sugars). For the carbohydrates 
are your greatest source of strength and vitality 
—your power to do work. 

But if they are not rightly prepared—if they 
are not broken down as your body wants them, 
they may become a heavy burden and still 
leave you undernourished. They must be in a 
form your body can utilize. 

oR ek 


Grape-Nuts gives you the carbohydrates in the 
most easily digested and most nourishing form. 


> 


Serve with cream or milk and 
pour at sides of saucer to retain 
to the full the crispness and 
flavor of the grains 


More than three-fourths of the contents of 
Grape-Nuts are the precious carbohydrates. 


They have been dextrinized, that is, scientifi- 
cally broken down into the form your body 
most readily digests and transforms into 
strength and vitality. 


No matter how much you have abused your 
body with difficult foods, you can digest Grape- 
Nuts quickly and easily. It is good for your 
digestion and it gives you nourishment you 
should daily have. 

And Grape-Nuts starts digestion right. It 
comes in crisp golden kernels you must chew. This 
chewing keeps your whole mouth healthy, and 
starts the proper fiow of the salivary and gastric 
juices—the first step towards sound digestion. 

Eat Grape-Nuts for a week and see how much 
better you feel. 

There is no other food like Grape-Nuts in form 
or taste. You will like it and it will do you good. 


All grocers have Grape-Nuts. All restaurants 
serve it in individual packages of a single portion. 
The Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, 
Mich.,, U. S. A. Canadian address: Canadian 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front Street, East, 
Toronto, Ont. : 


Free Trial Offer 


Write today for free sample 
packages: four generous serv- 
ings. Includes the book of 101 
prize recipes for which $7,550 
was paid. Address: Postum 
Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 
K-6, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Save Kirche Work 


One Dish Does the 
Work of Three 


Vollrath Refrigerator Dishes serve three distinct . 


purposes, as illustrated in this advertisement. 


First of all, these dishes conserve space in your 
refrigerator. Note how they are shaped so as to 
set closely side by side and fit right into the corners 
of the ice-box. Each dish has a flat, firm-fitting 
cover which permits one dish to be set on top of 
another, saving additional space. This economy 
of space makes a small refrigerator serve the 
purpose of a larger one, thus reducing ice con- 
sumption. 


Again these dishes save for you when you cook 
or warm up foods that have been stored in the 
refrigerator. You simply transfer the dishes and 
contents from ice-box to stove. The next step is 
from stove to table. Food is stored, cooked and 
served in the same white enameled dish, thus saving 
dish-washing. 


Vollrath Refrigerator Dishes offer an acid-proof 
surface that is most suitable for storage of 
food. The ease with which they are cleaned and 
their snow-white beauty are essential qualities of 
modern kitchen ware. Made in four shapes and 
sizes, including a special butter dish. For sale 
at hardware and department stores everywhere. 


Writeusforcircular describing Vollrath Refrig- 
erator Dishes and their usein detail and also for 
free copy of Mrs. Christine Frederick’s book on 
kitchen management, “Come Into My Kitchen”’ 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 


Established 1874 
DEPT. A SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


bears this blue 
oval label 


Every genuine 
Vollrath Article 


FOR THE KITCHEN—FOR THE BABY—FOR THE SICK ROOM 
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Peacock Feathers 


My imagination seized at once on the pic- 
torial aspect of cherry orchards in bloom—of 
trees dripping red fruit—if I could not have 
cattle, I would have cherries. 

I wonder now that the attorney was not 
more definite in his discussion of the situation. 
But I fancy we were playing at cross-purposes. 
He did not know what I expected, hence saw 
no reason to warn me. The income which 
might be made, he had judged, would be suffi- 
cient for the expenses of a modest young couple 
who went in for practical farming. How could 
his mind grasp for a moment the vision of the 
thing as I was seeing it—and as my Uncle 
Jerry had described it? 

I am sure, however, that it would have been 
hard to shake my belief in the happiness which 
was ahead—youth, love, aspiration—my mind 
was hopeless of change, until on my arrival on 
the scene I was confronted by the truth. 

We were to leave the next morning. I made 
arrangements for a hired car and went up to 
our rooms to find Mimi dressing for dinner. I 
told her about the cherry orchards—of the 
bloom of them, of the trees dripping red. 

“Could anything be more beautiful?” I de- 
manded. 


“T like it much better than cows,” she said. 


“T hate to think that things have to be 
killed.” 

We lingered, talking about it. Then she 
said: ‘You aren’t dressed, Jerry, and I’m 
simply ravenous. Is it romantic to be hungry, 
dearest?” 


“Fairy princesses can be anything,” I as-— 


sured her, “‘and get away with it.” 


SHE was to me, indeed, a fairy princess, sur- 


rounded as she was at the moment by be- 
longings which seemed to my crude, country- 
boy experience almost too exquisite for use. 
There were brushes of silver and bottles of 
crystal, a traveling case of fine leather, delicate 
laces, clinging silks and satins, little shoes that 
matched her gowns. On everything, where it 
could be engraved or stamped or embroidered, 
was a peacock feather. 

I had asked her how it happened that she 
had chosen it. 

“One of my great-grandmothers had peacock 
feathers on her linen and on her silver. She 
owned an estate in France, and there were pea- 
cocks on the terrace, and she was so proud that 
she refused to marry a member of the royal 


family because he had plebeian blood in his 


veins, 3 

“T am glad,” I said to her, “that you are not 
like that.” 

“Why?” 

“You wouldn’t have married me.” 

“Perhaps she wasn’t in love with him—” 
Her blush was charming. 

“Vou have an air, Jerry, as if you owned the 
world,”? she told me later, ‘and you are so 
awfully good-looking. Everybody stares at 
you in the dining-room.” 

But it was Mimi who drew their glances. 

There was ohe man who recognized her and 
came to our table. ‘“Ileft St. Louis yesterday,” 
he said. ‘Your elopement is creating a great 
sensation.” 

We had seen the papers. And I told him so. 

Mimi’s manner of carrying it off was charm- 
ing. “It was my fault—I have always wanted 
to do something different. Jerry doesn’t like 
clandestine things. But it was easier than the 
other—bridesmaids, and a trousseau, and all 
the rest of it.” 

He laughed. ‘Andy is in mourning. I saw 
him just before I left. He was like a thunder- 
cloud.” 

When the man went in a few minutes later, 
neither he nor Mimi had mentioned Mrs. Le 
Brun. But the paper said that Mrs. LeBrun 
had treated the matter as the whim of a 
spoiled child. It was, we thought, rather 
sporting of her to put it as she did. The effect 
was of there being no reason why Mimi should 
have run away. She might have been married 
athome. There would have been no opposition 


Old fashioned prejudice 
against Evaporated Milk 


overcome at last~ ry 
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with these simple tests 


made by people you know 


VAPORATED Milk is a modern invention 
— the product of the last twenty years. 


The most important invention in the food. 


line which the last half century has produced. 

Today millions are using it. Tomorrow it 
will be in the pantry of every intelligent 
American housewife. For prejudice against it 
—all new inventions arouse prejudice!—has 
been refuted by the production of a really fine 
product like Borden’s Evaporated Milk and 
these simple cooking tests made by experts 
with whom you are doubtless familiar. 


What Alice Bradley found out 


THE flavor and texture of food is vital to its 
palatability. Food must be tempting—enjoy- 
able. To show how good Borden‘s Evaporated 
Milk is for all cooking, Alice Bradley—principal 
of Miss Fanny Farmer’s School in Cookery in 
Boston, and nationally known as a domestic 
science expert—actually tested it out in direct 
comparison with bottled milk. She used simple 
foods to make the test fair. Muffins. Butter 
cakes. Mashed potatoes. Frozen chocolate. 
When the two foods with different milk ingre- 
dients were served to a class of students, those 
made with Borden’s Evaporated were pro- 
nounced every bit the equal, in flavor and tex- 
ture, of those made with fresh milk. 


Sarah Field Splint tried soups 


ANOTHER famous domestic 
science consultant, Sarah Field 
Splint, performed the same ex- 
periment with creamed soup. 
Tomatosoupand cornsoup were 
used. When served to a jury of 
eight people (men and women 
who did not know the object 





Gail Borden invented 
condensed milk in 1857 
and founded what is to- 
day the biggest concern 
in the milk industry—a 
company whose reputa- 
tion for high standards 
in making milk products 
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Borden the leader since 1857 


has spread to the far cor- 
ners of the world. If 
you want pure milk in 
any form it will pay 
you to ask for Borden’s. 
Your grocer can sup- 
ply you — insist upon 
having it. 
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of the test) seven out of eight preferred the soups 
made with Borden’s. 


Other convincing tests 


Smitar tests have been made by the Modern Priscilla 
Proving House in Boston, and the Food Service Bureau, 
American Food Journal. This careful testing in com- 
parison with fluid milk shows clearly that Borden’s Evapo- 
rated Milk is as good for cooking as any milk you ever 
used. 


More than that, its use lessens household labors and 
cuts down the milk bill, and does away with'the un- 
certainty of the milk delivery, the dangers of milk 
contamination, and the annoyance of running short 
of milk at the last minute. For your grocer has Borden’s 
and can deliver it in quantity with the regular grocery 
order. Do all of your cooking with Borden’s—it will 
save you a lot of trouble. 


If yours is the kind of family who wouldn’t eat 
food cooked with “canned” milk, try one of these 
tests at home. The complete story of the tests is told 
in a new booklet, Ten Cooking Tests, issued by the 
Borden Company. If you want one write today as the 
issue is limited. THE BORDEN COMPANY, 213 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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‘The rich soapy solution of this new soa 
Soaks out all dirk yf P 





Fven ground in dirt comes out easily with only a light 


rubbing ~ and the clothes rinse out spotless] clean 


You KNOW how hard you have to 
rub with bar soap to get enough soap 
into the clothes to get them clean. 


Then how hard you have to rub 
to get out all the dirt. Even then 
you're not through! You still have 
to struggle a lot more to get out all the 
soap you had to rub in. 


Washday doesn’t tire you out 


Today you don’t have to go through 
all this. A wonderful new soap now 
soaks dirt out. 


With Rinso—the new kind of laun- 
dry soap—youarespared thedrudgery 
of washday—that old hard rubbing. 
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Simply soaking in the rich soapy Rinso 
solution loosens all the dirt—even that 
hard-to-get-at dirt that used to be 
yourdespair. Always useenough Rinso 
to get big lasting suds after the clothes 
have been put in. 


Because it dissolves completely 
you get a thorough rinse 


Easy now to get a good clear rinse! 
All the soap solution comes right out. 
No bits of soap left sticking to clothes to 
turn yellow under the iron—as so often 
happens when you use bar soap. 


Rinso meets the needs of women 
today for a really up-to-date laundry 


soap — different in form, richer in 
cleansing power, easier to use. 


Rinso is made by the makers of 
Lux, the largest soapmakers in the 
world. It is as wonderful for the reg- 
ular family wash as Lux is for all fine 
things. 

All grocers carry Rinso in the reg- 
ular package and the big new package. 
Get it today for your next wash. Lever 


Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Tey ees, 


Manufacturers of Famous Fabrics recommend 
Rinso: Makers of Boott Toweling, Fruit 
of the Loom Fabrics, Van Heusen Collars, 
Wamsutta Percale Sheets. 
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I was my uncle’s heir and in every way 
eligible. 

We had told her of my inheritance in a letter 
which we had mailed to her on the moment of 
departure. It had been a hard letter to write. 
We had left her, as it were, stranded on the 
shores of her ambitions. Yet the small income 
which she had from her husband’s estate would 
be sufficient for her own needs when she had no 
daughter to launch on the social seas. While 
I could not feel sorry for her, I promised myself 
that as soon as I knew something of my own 
finances I would make her an allowance. 

Mimi’s mind was not at rest. “TI feel posi- 
tively brutal, Jerry. Mother loves luxury, and 
I was her last hope.” 

Thad no sympathy to spare. ‘‘Perhaps she’ll 
have time to think of some of the finer things,” 
I said with a touch of smugness. 

“What are the finer things?” 

_ “Well, the love of money deadens people’s 
souls.” 

“But one can’t be civilized without it.” 

“Tt depends on what you mean by civiliza- 
tion, Mimi.” 


“Oh, having servants to keep things in order, | § 


and dressing for dinner, and plenty of bath- 
tubs.” 

We laughed at that. “Some day,” I prom- 
ised her, “I'll take you into the mountains, 
miles away from bathtubs and dinner gowns, 
and I'll teach you the charms of the wild.” 

She shook her head. “TI should love it,” she 


said, “for a little while. But we couldn’t live | 


like that always, could we, Jerry?” 
5 


I? WAS toward noon of the next day that we 


came to the great hills which rose higher and 
higher as we proceeded on our way. Neither 
Mimi nor I had ever been among those Western 
mountains, so that our first view of the tower- 
ing battlements of pink sandstone which guard 
the valleys gave us the feeling of entering en- 
chanted ground. The man who drove our car 
told us the names of the various formations, 
but we knew them only as magic gateways to 
those higher peaks, silver-topped and touching 
the sky. 

The roads, as we left the highway, were 
rough and narrow—little traveled. We passed 
through small settlements which were huddles 
of unlovely houses. Here and there we came 
upon crude hotels, where we stopped for meals, 
finding the food, as a rule, well-cooked and 
hearty, but served with a lack of formality 
which shocked Mimi’s fastidiousness. 

Yet she took it all rather easily. “It is all 
like something in a book, Jerry. But Iam glad 
our house will be different.” 

Looking back upon it, I wonder why doubts 
did not then assail me. But they didnot. The 
splendor of the hills and of those shining peaks 
had woven a spell about me; I felt that I could 
ride on forever, with Mimi by my side. 

Flowers were everywhere—pale columbines, 
faint mauve and white; harebells trembling in 
the breeze, the exquisite and mystical Mariposa 
lily on its single stalk. Mimi exclaimed, and I 
stopped the car and loaded her arms with 
them, and felt that not even lilies were lovelier 
than my young wife in her bridal happiness. 

And now the shadows began to fall on the 
mountains, the valleys were dim—but the light 
struck in a golden shaft across the great peak 
which towered ahead of us. 

“About half-way up that mountain is your 
house,” the driver told us. “There ain’t a 
better view anywhere.” : 

My hand went over Mimi’s. Her fingers 
curled themselves about mine in a quick, un- 
derstanding clasp. We leaned a little forward, 
trying to pierce the gloom. 

The golden light faded, the mountain peak 
grew dark against a sea of silver sky on which 
floated a galleon of rosy cloud. Then the cloud 
sailed on, and the sky was faint amethyst with 
one breathless star. 

So we came to our home at night. My 








After a warm afternoon 
of play 

OU know, of course, that Listerine has deren 

of uses as a safe antiseptic. But do you know 


of its unusual properties as a safe, non-irritating 
deodorant? 


Whenever you don’t have time for a tub or 
shower, or when these are not accessible, simply 
try dousing on Listerine. See how cool, refreshed, 
and clean it leaves you feeling. 


And best of all, Listerine used this way as a deodorant 
cannot irritate or injure the most delicate skin. Rather, it is 
soothing, healing, evaporates quickly, and cannot stain 
garments. It is the ideal deodorant. 


Test its deodorizing properties this way: Rub your fingers 
some day with a little onion. Then apply Listerine and note 
how quickly the onion -odor disappears. 


Try Listerine as a deodorant some afternoon when you 
feel hot and sticky after a game of tennis; or some day when 
you have just finished a hot afternoon’s shopping; or when 
you are on a motor trip and it’s miles between tubs, or when 
you are traveling and you miss the old shower ’way back home. 


You will be delighted with the refreshing, exhilarating 
effect and you will pass this suggestion along to your friends. 


—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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Best Way 
To Cook Breakfast Prunes 


First, soak them over night or for several hours at 
least. Second, cook slowly until tender in the water 
in which they were soaked. Third, use plenty of water 
so the fruit will be “loose.” Fourth, do not cook 
them too long as they will become too soft. Flavor 
with cinnamon, sliced lemon, or orange juice. Sugar 














Breakfasts of Vitamines, 
Energy, and Iron—of Real Importance to a Child. 


ERE are sweet, luscious, tender prunes— 

plum-flavored, by the-ripe, fresh, juicy Cal- 

ifornia plums from which they are transformed 
into prunes. 

Note how these delicious prunes attract your 
children—and then try this- 

Serve them every morning as the breakfast 
fruit until it gets to be a breakfast-habit. Then 
watch the improvement in your little folks. 

For this is what these luscious prunes accom- 
plish: 

First, they tempe the appetite. Then they 
furnish nearly 1300 calories of energizing nutri- 
ment per pound—digestible in one-tenth the 
time that some foods require, so the child feels 
the quick effects. 

Then they supply iron. A bit of food-iron is 
a daily need. You insure it in a daily dish of 
dainty prunes. 


Then vitamines. _ Such prunes provide two 
types of these growth-producing elements 
which all dietitians are advocating now. 


Every doctor also knows the value of the 
fruit-salts and the pulp of prunes. Investigation 
shows that more than 60,000 of them—more 
than half of the entire medical profession— 
start their own breakfasts in this way. ~ 


So there are certain breakfasts that have all 
things in their favor and are of real importance 
to a child who plays hard, and whom you want 
to help to proper growth. 


Those breakfasts should be mainly good 
cereals, fresh milk and tasteful prunes. 


Prunes are economical—one of the least ex- 
pensive of all foods—so it is easy to make them 
a daily dish in any home. 


* SUNSWEET 


Prunes 
Selected from Ripe, Juicy Plums 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE & Apricot GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
11,252 Grower-Members—San Josz, CALIFORNIA 


Ask for Sunsweet— 
selected, graded prunes. 
Sold in fresh, clean 2-Ib. 
cartons, or in bulk from 
25-lb. boxes at all stores. 


Mail coupon for han- 
dy packet containing 36 
selected prune recipes. 
Clip the coupon so you 
won't forget. 





The handy 2-lb. carton 
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- — — — —Mail This - 


| CauirorniA Prune & Apricot Growers Ass'n. 
Dept. M-406, San Jose, California. 


Please send me without charge your handy packet of 
| 62 Sunsweet Recipes. 
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Peacock Feathers 


imagination had seen it as we swept up to the 
door—the light streaming out; within a leap- 
ing fire, a groaning board, eager hands to 
help us. 

My lawyer had told me that there were a 
half-dozen laborers on the place, and the super- 
intendent, Hayes, and his wife. 

As we stopped in front of the house, I was 
aware for the first time of a chill foreboding. 
The only light was a faint glimmer through a 
small square pane. The driver honked, a door 
opened, and a dark form emerged. 

“Ts that you, Chandler?” a voice demanded. 

Resenting fiercely the familiarity of the ad- 
dress, I answered, ‘‘Yes.” 

The man came forward. ‘I’m Hayes, the 
superintendent.” 

I shook hands with him and presented him 
to Mimi. 

“Glad to see you,” he said. “My wife wants 
to know if your driver’s going to stay to sup- 
pei “ets 

“No, he has to get back.” 

T helped Mimi out. Her ungloved hand, as I 
touched it, was cold. She had not spoken. 
The men behind us were busy with the bags. 
Together we crossed the little porch and went 
through the open door. 


6 


"THE room which we entered was utterly with- 

out charm. There wasno fireplace. A great, 
high-shouldered, black stove gave out waves 
of heat which were grateful after the chill of 
the mountain air, but there was no glowing 
welcome of flames—only a sickly flicker of yel- 
low and blue through the mica squares. 

The furniture was expensive but hideous— 
golden oak and maroon brocade. The lamp on 
the table had a painted china shade. The pic- 
tures on the walls were colored photographs. 
Their flamboyant pinks and blues brought a 
rushing memory of the little blonde who had 
dined with Uncle Jerry at the Washington 
restaurant. : 

At the far end of the room, a long dining- 
table was set for two. Above it hung a lamp 
with a chain mechanism by which it could be 
raised or lowered. A plump woman in a 
checked gingham dress was setting a huge 
platter on the table. She wiped her hands on 
her apron and came forward. : 5 

“Tam Mrs. Hayes,” she said. “I told Hayes 
Vd better get your supper. I thought Mrs. 
Chandler would be too tired to do anything 
herself.” 

My voice seemed to come from far off. 


| “Where is the cook?” 


“There ain’t any hired girl since your Uncle 
Jerry left. They’re hard to get. He had some 
Indian help. The men about the place cooks 
for themselves, and I look after Hayes.” 

Again that far-off voice which was mine. 
“This is Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Hayes. If you 
will show her to her room, she can get ready 
for supper.” 

Without a glance at me, Mimi followed her. 
And I stood there in that dreadful room, 
stunned by the impact of realities. 

The men brought in the bags. Mrs. Hayes 
came back. The food was steaming on the 
table. -o33 

“You’d better hurry or things will get cold,” 
the good woman warned me. 

“Pll call Mrs. Chandler.” I found it hard to 
speak. I went toward the room into which 
Mimi had disappeared. The door was open. 
As I entered, I saw that there was a room be- 
yond. The effect of both of the bedrooms was 
quiet and comfortable. The furniture was 
walnut, and the covers on the dressers and 
tables were snowy white. In the second room 
Mimi was unpacking feverishly the bag which 
Mr. Hayes had brought. 

I stood on the threshold. “Mimi,” I said, 
and my tongue seemed thick, “supper is 
ready, my dearest.” 

She turned and faced me, and I saw then 
that the radiance which had been hers was 
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In a home just like Ours 








ERHAPS it is a nestling, white 

cottage on a quiet, shaded, small- 
town street. Perhaps it is a smart 
apartment on a fashionable city 
boulevard. Or it may be a stately 
old home set in the midst of well- 
kept gardens and smoothly clipped 
lawns. 


In this home—like yours—lives a 
woman, very much like you. She has 
good taste. She loves beauty. And 
she knows how to make of her home 
a delightful, heart-warming place 


In such a home the Kroehler Dav- 
enport Bed hasmadea place for itself. 
Into each setting it has slipped, un- 
obtrusively or impressively, as the 
other furnishings demanded. It has 
come, a low, luxurious davenport, 
soft-cushioned, richly upholstered, a 
lovely feature of a charming room. 


Day after day, its owner has looked 
upon it and found it a beautiful and 





satisfying thing. Night after night, she 
has required of it another service, and it 
has given her a wonderfully comfortable 
bed, wide and roomy, deep-springed, 
thick-mattressed. It has been ready at 
the moment’s need, opening with a single, 
easy motion, covers all smoothly in 
place. Yet it has hidden completely, 
during the daytime, all evidence of its 
nighttime use as a bed. 5 

Her friends have seen it as a daven- 
port and thought it beautiful. Her 
guests have slept in it and found it a 
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~ luxurious bed. 


It has taken the 
place of abedroom. It has given her 
greater comfort in limited space. 
It has saved the expense and care 
of another bedroom. 


Some day you, too, will have a 
Kroehler Davenport Bed in your 
home. They may be had in the most 
fascinating of overstuffed and period 
designs, with armchairs to match, 
and with delightful upholsteries of 
silk damask, tapestry, mohair, Chase 
Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern Velour, 
of leather or Chase Leatherwove. 


Leading furniture dealers every- 
where sell them for cash or on easy 
payments. The price range meets 
any requirements. Be sure that the 
Kroehler name plate is on the back of 
the davenport. If you do not know 
the name of the nearest dealer, fill 
out the coupon below for our book- 
let and the dealer’s name. *° 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 


KROEH Gas 


“Davenport Bed 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest Kroehler dealer. 


UN Giese 
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gone. “I am not dressed, Jerry,” she said. 

“You needn’t dress, my darling.” 

“Why not? I’ve always dressed for dinner, 
Jerry. Do you think I’m going to give it up—” 
her voice was tense, “do you think I am going 
to give it up—just because I am married? Just 
because you have dared to begin our married 
life with a lie!’ 

“Mimi,” I implored, “it isn’t my fault. 
Uncle Jerry told me it was wonderful.” 

“T know what he told. But you had no right 
to bring me here until you knew the truth. If 
I had dreamed I would find this—” the wave 
of her hands seemed to include the room in 
which we stood and the dreadfulness beyond, 
“do you think I would have come?” 

She turned from me and began to lay out her 
things on the dresser—the crystal bottles and 
the silver brushes—‘‘You’d better get ready, 
too, Jerry,” she said in a cool little voice. 
“Your bags are in the other room.” 

I don’t know what my superintendent and 
his wife thought of us, when we finally ap- 
peared. Mimi with her bare neck and bare 
arms, her wisp of train, the glittering comb in 
her russet hair. JI, miserable in my dinner 
jacket, drew out a chair for her. 

“We are sorry to be late,” I said, “but we 
had to freshen up a bit.” 

Mimi, too, apologized. “It is too bad you 
had to cook our dinner, Mrs. Hayes. We 
would have’ brought some one with us if we 
had known.” 

“Vou might bring ’em, but they won’t stay,” 
said Mrs. Hayes pessimistically. ‘“The Indian 
women weren’t so bad. But you can’t get ’em 
any more for housework. The old ones are too 
old, and the young ones don’t like it.” 

She had kept the food hot in the kitchen and 
again brought in the big platters. I was hun- 
gry, and the fried beefsteak and hot biscuits, 
the stewed cherries and excellent coffee, had 
the effect of a feast to me. 

But Mimi ate little. She simply sat there, an 
incongruous, exotic figure. “Your coffee is 
delicious,” she told Mrs. Hayes, “‘but I really 
don’t want anything else.” 

Mrs. Hayes, who had promised to be garru- 
lous on first acquaintance, seemed tongue- 
tied. She and her husband stole glances at 
Mimi as they came back and forth on various 
errands, he to put wood in the stove—to build 
up the fires in the bedrooms—she, with fresh 
relays of biscuits. When supper was over, | 
found that Mr. and Mrs. Hayes expected to be 
sociable, so we all sat around the high-shoul- 
dered stove, and Hayes and I smoked and 
talked of ranch matters, while Mimi and Mrs. 
Hayes discussed, as. I learned afterward, do- 


mestic affairs. 

AT LAST our guests rose. 

é “T told Mrs. Chandler to leave the dishes, 
and my daughter, Dora, will come over in the 
morning. I’d come, but it is baking day, and I 
make all my own bread. I’m going to send a 
few loaves to you. Dora ain’t much of a cook— 
but she can help with the hard work. And Mrs. 
Chandler don’t look strong.” 

“T am strong enough,” Mimi said, “but I 
am not very experienced.” 

She was smiling, and a faint hope warmed 
my heart. 

At last we were alone. I came back from 
seeing them to the door and found Mimi stand- 
ing in front of the high-shouldered stove. I 
put my arms around her. She shivered, but did 
not draw away. 

“My dearest,” I said, “I am sorry . . 
But we’ve got to make the best of it . . .” 

She gave me a little push and stood back. 
“Tf you hadn’t said that, Jerry, I—I might 
have forgiven you. But there isn’t any best to 
make of it. If you had said, ‘Mimi, it is 
horrible. Tomorrow we'll runaway.’ But to- 
morrow you expect me to talk to that awful 
Mrs. Hayes and her daughter. I’ve never 
seen such people, Jerry. And there they sat 
and sat and sat until I thought I should go 
mad. One can’t be ungracious in one’s own 
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house. But you might have got rid of them. 
You might have told them I was tired. And 
—I don’t want to make the best of it, Jerry. 
There isn’t any best!” 

“My dear,” I said, ‘it is our home. And we 
are married.” 

She flung out her hands, “Oh, wouldn’t 
mother crow over me—and Olga—and 
Andy—” 

I dropped my hands heavily on her shoul- 
ders. “Do you think,” I asked sternly, “that 
I care what your mother thinks, or Olga, or 
Andy, or. anybody else in the whole wide world 
but yourself? I would rather have died than 
have had this happen. But it has happened. 
Mimi, this is our first night in our new home 
ees are you going to shut your heart against 
me?” 

For a moment she wavered, then she said: 
“T can’t talk about it. I only know that if 
we go on arguing I shall say things that hurt 
you, and I am tired. Perhaps in the morning, 
Jerry, I can think better.” 

And so she left me, without a tender word, 
without a kiss. And I sat by the high-shoul- 
dered black stove and thought of the wide 
hearth of my dreams. I thought of Mimi as 
my fancy had painted her, the mistress of my 
castle. I thought of the simple grace which 
my father had always said, and with which I 
had hoped to bless the food served at our own 
table. 

And now my dreams were shattered; my 
hopes were dead. If Mimi’s love had not sur- 
vived this shock, it was not love as I knew it. 
In this lay the heartbreak. What cared I if the 
furniture was frightful, the pictures a blot on 


| the walls, the high-shouldered stove a travesty 


on the leaping flames of my imagining. If 
Mimi had loved me, we could have laughed at 
it all, have surmounted all obstacles, have: 
found bliss even against such a background. 

I told myself that I had seen people happy in 
surroundings as primitive as these; there were 
compensations in austere living; that my fa- 
ther and mother had been content on their 
little farm. I forgot, you see, that I had not 
been content, and that I had asked for some- 
thing more than ideals and aspirations. I had 
wanted luxury, beauty, a life packed to the 
brim with vivid experience, and I had gone 
forth to find it. 

It was late when at last I rose and went out 
of doors. The moon was flooding the valley, — 
turning the stream which writhed through it 
into a shining silver serpent. The beauty was 
so intense that I was hurt by it, as if it mocked 
the ugliness of the things which man had made. 
I felt that if Mimi were by my side, lifting her 
eyes to the hills, there could be between us no 
barrier or rancor of bitterness. I wanted to 
call her, but I dared not. 

As I stood there, something brushed against 
me—a cold nose touched my hand. A great 
dog had come out of the shadows which struck 
athwart the house. He had been, I learned 
afterward, my uncle’s pet. He was a collie, 
and his name was Quentin. By some subtle in- 
stinct he seemed to know me at once as the 
new master: He stood panting beside me, his 
tail waving like a plume. 

I was glad to have him there. I had thought 
before he came that my loneliness was insup- 
portable. The heavens had seemed empty— 
the earth—and I a desolate atom in a uni- 
verse of despair. 


CHAPTER X 
I 


M™! and I ate breakfast the next morning 

under the amazed eyes of Dora Hayes. 
In a sort of daze of admiration she set on the 
table the hot rolls which her mother had sent 
over, the ham and fried eggs, a great bowl of 
fresh cherries. She had never, I am sure, seen 
any one like Mimi, slim and white in short 
skirt and sweater, her hair an oriflamme in the 
morning sun. 
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you can start making them tomorrow 


a Paris is at the races where thegreat 
designers display their new creations! 
Into the pesage trips a mannequin in one 
of the new sleeveless frocks of dead white 
silk crépe. Here, a murmur of admira- 
tion greets some new modification of the 
cape back. There, heads turn to observe 









gathering, an expert from Butterick’s 
Paris office is watching the new styles 
that appear. That expert cables news of 
each important style tendency. At once 
patterns are made for each successful 


mode. 
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the new use of flounces or the frock that 
sponsors tucks, Plaits are in high favor, 
used in new ways. 


with flounces or tucks or plaits used in 
new ways— you can buy a Butterick 
pattern for every new style. And with 
the pattern you get the secrets of how to 
make it—the Deltor that shows you how 
to cut out, put together, and finish that 
new style, by Butterick 
of New York, of Paris, 
of London. 


These are the new styles that you want 
yourself and every one of them can be 
yours. There is a Butterick pattern for 
every one of them! 




















For at the races, at every fashionable 


No other pattern approaches the complete 
service the Deltor gives you 
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ick patterns 


Easier than others to use 
Just what each piece is, which to put 
,together first, and just how to put them 
together, step by step, is shown you in 
the Deltor. Every single step is shown 
you, not just one or two that leave 
you to work out the rest for yourself. 
No other pattern has a Deltor that 
shows you everything. 
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The only complete finishing 
directions in any pattern 
The Deltor shows you how to give 
your clothes the French finish that is 
half the charm of Paris clothes. Other 
patterns practically ignore this all- 
important service. The Deltor shows 
you each tiny detail —no other 

pattern does. 
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Butterick patterns 


The pattern that really 
saves money 


Ordinary patterns give you one, two, 
or maybe three general cutting charts. 
The Butterick Pattern with the 
Deltor, is the only pattern that insures 
you an individual cutting layout for 
your size and view laid on the very 
width material you are using. It saves 
material as no general chart can. 
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that fits your case. Then 
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eady Unit Cells without 
bothering to take your 
flashlight along. 
Eveready Unit Cells mean 
brighter flashlights and 
longer battery life, 


On your vacation—uwse your flashlight! 


VACATION TIME! . . 
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rest and relaxation. But there will be dark 
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your Eveready Flashlight along. And be sure it 
is loaded with fresh, power-packed Eveready Unit 
Cells. 

Eveready strips the mask from dangers that 
skulk in shadows. It lays a carpet of sunlight 
before otherwise faltering feet, and gives you the 
assurance that all’s well after dark. It pierces 
darkness with its cold-white beam, and makes 
night safe! 

You will find a thousand-and-one uses for your 
Eveready Flashlight on your vacation, whether 
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Buy the improved Eveready Flashlights from 
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Dora’s youth was scrawny and freckled and 
tow-headed and badly dressed. Yet I am sure 
she felt no jealousy of Mimi. She gloated over 
her, rather, as a child gloats over some newly 
discovered treasure. 

Mimi played her part, as mistress of the 
house, pleasantly. She asked if she might 
have an egg boiled instead of fried, and she 
ate cherries while she waited. 

“The cherries are from. our own orchard,” I 
told her. 

Her eyes met mine coldly, “Are they?” 

“Yes. Ipicked them. I’ve been out looking 
over the place—” I tried to speak easily. “It 
isn’t so bad.” 

Hot color flamed up into her cheeks, but she 
said nothing. And presently Dora came back 
with the egg, and Mimi asked her a question 
or two—whether her mother had really risen 
so early to bake the bread, and the name of 
the collie who stood waving his plumed tail 
outside the screen door. 

The collie, Dora said, had missed and 
mourned my uncle. ‘Mr. Chandler had been 
traveling, you know, before he died, and he 
didn’t live long after he came back here. 
Mother and [nursed him. And Quentin never 
left him. He goes up the mountain every day 
and sits a loug time by Mr. Chandler’s grave, 
and then he seems to be satisfied. “And he 
always stays in this house. We can’t get him 
to come to us—we don’t try any more.” 

“Let him in, Jerry,” Mimi said, and I rose 
and unlatched the screen. 


‘THE BIG dog, with a flash of his eyes for me, 

went straight up to Mimi and stood by her 
side, his ears cocked. He seemed to be waiting 
for her to make the first move in the affair of 
their friendship. 

“Quentin,” said Mimi. 
him a name like that!”’ 

“Tt was after one of Scott’s books, and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s little boy. Mr. Chandler was 
crazy about Mr. Roosevelt.” 

The big dog still waited. ‘Quentin?’ Mimi 
said again, and this time it was an interroga- 
tion. ‘How much are you going to love me?” 

He gave a quick bark as if he understood and 
answered. It was his pledge of loyalty. He 
dropped down on the floor by her chair, laid 
his head on his paws, his bright eyes seeming 
to weigh us as he watched. 

Quentin from that day was Mimi’s dog in a 
way he was never mine, although he gave me 
an unwavering devotion. He became her 
guardian, the companion of her walks, her pro- 
tector. There were times when I envied him 
the hours he spent with her, and from which I 
was shut out. 

He followed us this morning, when breakfast 
was finished, and we went out on the porch. I 
had said, “‘Come and look at our farm, Mimi,” 
and she had hesitated. But Dora’s eyes were 
upon us. She was clearing the table with 
much clattering of dishes. 

“You’d better put on your hat, Mrs. Chand- 
ler,’’ she volunteered; “‘you’ll get all freckled.” 

Mimi shook her head. “I love the sun.” 

Our house stood on the side of the mountain, 
with the ranch lands the broad lower level 
which might, in prehistoric times, have formed 
the bed of some great river. The barns were 
red-painted, the chickens and ducks at this 
distance gave a kaleidoscope effect of many 
colors, the pigeons snow-dotted the roofs. 
There were cows in the pasture, and men and 
horses in the wide meadows. Toward the west 
were the cherry orchards, their round-topped 
trees like great bouquets, and beyond the or- 
chards a neighboring mountain rose silver- 
crested against a sapphire sky. 

- [wanted to say, “God made it,” as my father 

had so often said, when we worshiped beauty. 
But I lacked the courage to speak my thoughts 
to Mimi. I had my first sharp sense of a point 
of divergence in our ideals. 

What I said was, ‘Mimi, doesn’t all this 
make up a bit for the house?” : 

She did not look at me. “Jerry, nothing can 


“How odd to give 





They Have Found 
a New Way to Clean Teeth 


Careful people the world over now employ it 


ENTAL science has discovered 

a new method of teeth cleaning, 
In millions of homes it has displaced 
the methods which were wrong. 

The glistening teeth you see every- 
where now show one of the results. 
This ten-day test will show you what 
they mean to you and yours. Send for 
it now, in justice to yourself. 


Combat the film 

Film is the great tooth-enemy—that 
viscous film you feel. ‘No ordinary 
tooth paste effectively combats it. So 
old methods failed. 

This clinging film becomes discol- 
ored, then forms dingy coats. That is 
how teeth lose their beauty. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause de- 
cay. Germs breed by mil- 
lions init. They,with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. The most careful peo- 
ple rarely escape these | 
troubles caused by film. 

New methods found flm 
Dental science, years ago, 
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Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never use a | 
combatant 
which contains | 


started research to fight film. | harsh grit. | 
Eventually two ways were & —————r 


the film at all stages of formation. 
One removes it without harmful 
scouring. 

Many careful tests have proved that 
these methods mean a new era in teeth 
cleaning. A new-type tooth paste has 
been created to apply these factors 
daily. ‘The name is Pepsodent. 

Dentists the world over began to 
advise it. Now millions of careful peo- 
ple, of every race, employ these meth- 
ods daily. 

Errors corrected 

It was found that old-time tooth 
pastes also brought unfortunate effects. 
They reduced the alkalinity of the 
saliva. ‘That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids. They reduced the starch 
digestant in saliva. That is 
there to digest starch de- 
posits on teeth. 

Pepsodent brings the op- 
posite effects. It multiplies 
the alkalinity, multiplies the 
starch digestant. Thus it 
gives multiplied power to 
these great tooth-protecting 
agents. 

You will be amazed when 
you see what better results 
the new method brings than 
the old. Let this test show 
them to you. 
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STAR-Rite 10® Oscillating Fan, $15.00 
In Canada, $19.75 


OR cool home comfort and personal 
freshness in summer an electric fan is al- 
most indispensable...... 

STAR-Rite Electric Fans for the home ofter 
a rare combination of handsome appearance 
and genuine service. 

STAR-Rite fans are made in three sizes: 10" 
oscillating, 10" straight and 8" straight. Each of 
these may be had in Universal type—working on 
either alternating or direct current—or in induction 
type—operating on alternating current only. We 
particularly recommend for general home service 
the 10" oscillating fan, because of its greater cool- 
ing power and flexibility. 

Beautifully finished in a refinement of polished 
all nickel, STAR-Rite fans have drawn steel bases 
with felted bottoms to protect your furniture; they 
are fitted with a three-speed control, hard rubber 
rheostat; and heavy wire protecting guard. 

STAR-Rite profits by comparison—contrast other 
makes with STAR-Rite. 


8" Straight Fan, $10.00 
In Canada, $12.75 


10" Straight Fan, $12.00 
In Canada, $15.75 
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FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING CO. 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Makers of STAR-Rite Waffle Irons, Toasters, Heating 
Pads, Hair Dryers and Household Motors 
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make up. I’m not fitted for this life. I don’t 
know where to begin. 

Something seemed to die in me. Through 
the darkness which had fallen upon me, I tried 
to grope my way back to the words of that 
radiant ceremony, ‘‘For better, for worse .. . 
for richer. >.) «) dorypoorers We 

Mimi had never meant them. She had said 
she could not be poor. And I, knowing how 
she felt, had urged her to perjure herself with a 
promise. Well, I wouldn’t hold her to it. 

I spoke with an effort. “I have no right to 
ask you to stay, Mimi—” 

She turned on me her startled glance. 
‘What do you mean?” 

“T thought it all over last night. The best 
thing we can do is to go back to St. Louis.” 

“But we can’t go back!” 

“Why not?” 

“To you think I could face them? No, we’ll 
stick it out somehow. I couldn’t bear to have 
my friends know how I have been—fooled.” 

Her pride spoke there—peacock feathers! 
She wasn’t thinking of my love of her. She 
was thinking of what other people would say 
—Andy and Olga and all the rest. Pride mat- 
tered more to her than love—more than any- 
thing in the whole wide world. : 

I tried again, “If we love each other 
enough—” 

She broke in: ‘Oh, what does either of us 
know of love? If you had loved .me, you 
wouldn’t have made me risk a thing like this. 
We’ve been just two children playing with 
our emotions.” 

I caught her hands up in mine, crushing them 
until she winced. ‘‘Speak for yourself, Mimi. 
But you shall not say such things of me.” 

“You are hurting my hands, Jerry.” 

“You are hurting my heart.” 

I did not let her go, and presently she ceased 
to struggle, and I had her in my arms. “Oh, 
Jerry, Jerry,” she whispered after a long, tense 
silence, “I’ve been such a little—beast to say 
such things—to you.” 

I knew then that she was mine again. But 
the things she had said had left a scar. ps 
the problems which were before us had found 
no real solution. 


2 


‘THE question of a maid became a burning © 

one. Dora Hayes was, it seemed, to go in 
a day or two to a summer hotel on the other 
side of the mountain. I offered her equal 
wages, but she wanted the excitement of the 
change of scene and of the company she would 
meet. It was, in a sense, to Dora a social op- 
portunity. There were young men employed 
about the hotel—other girls in other seasons 
had found their mates. 

Mrs. Hayes was sorry that she could not 
cook for us, but Dora was the oldest of a family 
of six. Left thus, by her daughter’s departure, 
to do the work for a family of seven, plus cer- 
tain of the farm laborers who were boarders, 
Mrs. Hayes’ hands were more than full. 

“Tt wouldn’t be hard work for just the two 
of you, Mrs. Chandler,” she told Mimi, “if you 
knew how to do it.” 

“But I don’t know how, Mrs. Hayes. I’ve 
never made a biscuit, or baked a cake, or fried 
a chicken in my life.” os 

“Well, I could learn you,” said kind Mrs. 
Hayes, beaming. 

But it was I who protested. ‘‘We simply 
must have some one to help my wife.” 

I could not see Mimi as a daily drudge— 
with her hands rough, her lovely face above 
a pan of steaming dishes. It made no difference 
to me that my mother had done these things. 
I wanted Mimi always silken and shining. 

On the day that Dora left us we annexed the 
half-breed wife of one of the farm laborers. 
Her name was Sally, and she came up twice a 
day and did the heavy work. She could cook 
nothing, however, except the coarse food which 
her husband demanded. So I supplemented 
her efforts and became the family chef. It was 







Send for 
Refrigerator Bowl 


You may have this Refrigerator 
Bowl with cover, if you will send 
15 cents in coin and your dealer’s 
name. You will find it useful for 
storing foods. It is made of 
famous blue-grey Nesco Royal 
Granite Enameled Ware. 





Boils Fam — and Everything 


A well-boiled ham is a delicious dish. Done perfectly on a 


Important to Users 


Our interest in Nesco Stoves 


d t end with the sale. : : 
Bhe Nesco Service Department Nesco Perfect, then browned in the oven on the same stove, it 
eo ee, ae is a food fit for a queen. You can also boil pot-roasts, corned 
entire done te end would be beef, potatoes, and all kinds of vegetables. 

pleased to hear from users any ° . : en . 

time. Foods are easily prepared in any inviting way. On this wonder 


stove you can bake, fry, roast, preserve, broil and toast with 
equally certain, satisfactory results. Its powerful Nesco Perfect 
Burner, with the famous Rockweave Wick, produces an intense, 
clean, clear blue, air-fed flame that rises thru the grates to the 
bottom of utensil, oven or washboiler. 

The Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove is now made in seven 
serviceable styles, at prices easily within the reach of all. Send 
for our beautifully illustrated book, ‘“‘A Perfect Servant in 


Your Home.’’ 


5. Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section J, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


4 oe me a > St. Louis Granite City, Ill. New York Milwaukee 
ab ad Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 





Two powerful Nesco Burners, 
and the patented Preheater Head * 


make this new device, approved by 
the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
a necessity in every home that has 
or can have running water. Write 
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THE UNSPOKEN QUESTIONS. 
THAT. GREE Ese 





CENE: Her first at-home! Friends come in, 

all abubble with excitement. Conversation 
flies. Time, too... . She rings for the maid. The 
latter, escorting a tea-wagon, appears in the 
doorway. A hush! Suddenly, she experiences a 
tumultuous feeling; she is now on trial as a 
young matron, entertaining in her own home. 
Questions unspoken are evident on every face. 
“What kind of silver has she?” ‘Isitsterling?”’ 
“Does it match ?”? “Is it the right design?” 


Fortunate the bride of this 
year! For now is available a de- 
sign which expresses exquis- 
iteness with most delightful 
feminine accents. 


The Wedgwood! In outline, 
the Wedgwood is a simple, 
flowing line. In sur- 
face, it is an intri- 
cate, delicate pat- 
tern-work. 


To consider an ac- 
tual piece, take the 
fork. Its handle is 





OTHER DESIGNS 


Theseum Georgian Maid Pantheon 





a veritable lacework of urns, 
flowers, drops and beading. 
Each minute detail is in relief. 
The effect is so delicate that it 
resembles fine spun filigree. 


Yet, this delicacy isimperishable. 
It is wrought from solid silver. 


Never before has there been a de- 
sign with the filigree effect. Never 
before, a design which so happily 
expressed the personality of anex- 
quisite woman. The Wedgwood 
Design has been carried out in 
a complete table service. One 
should see the actual pieces. 


Ineachterritory,some 
good jeweler shows 
them. Write for his 
name, also for Book 
of the Wedgwood 
Service. Address De- 
partment 5-81, Inter- 
national Silver Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 
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easy enough in a way, and a relief from my 
writing. When Mimi protested, I laughed. 

“Tt will be a great game, just the two of us— 
and with Mrs. Hayes’ bread, and plenty of 
fruit and vegetables. And I’ve written to 
Denver. They ought to get a maid to us ina 
week or ten days, perhaps before that. It will 
be easy enough until she comes.” 

I must say that Mimi entered into the spirit 
of it all. We lived picnic-fashion and thought 
of the arrangement as temporary. Except 
when the weather was bad, we ate our meals 
on the porch which overlooked the valley: I 
boiled the eggs and made the toast and coffee, 
and Mimi set the table—giving it a festive 
look with fruit and flowers. 

Those out-of-door feasts were a matter of 
great curiosity to the five small Hayes children. 
They ranged in ages from two to eleven, and 
they were all as tow-headed and as freckled as 
Dora. The Hayes’ house was on the mountain 
above us, but faced, fortunately, the back of 
our domicile, otherwise I am sure we should 
have eaten always with an audience gazing 
down upon us, spoiling our solitude and the 
scene. 

Except for the Hayes family and the farm 
laborers, we saw practically no one from week- 
end to week-end. The nearest ranches were 
several miles away, and two of them were 
owned by upstanding Scandinavians, practical 
farmers with whom I found it easy to be neigh- 
borly, but whose wives had absolutely nothing 
in common with Mimi. They talked contin- 
ually of their housekeeping, their health, and 
their children: Both of them were heavy, 
somewhat blowzy creatures, though rosy- 
cheeked and smiling, with families of tow- 
headed, freckled children not unlike the Hayes 
tribe. 

“T don’t see what they get out of life,”” Mimi 
stated, as we rode home one day from brief 
calls at two places. 

“Perhaps,” I said, “they love their husbands 
and their children enough to make up for all 
therest.”. : 

Mimi tilted up her chin. ‘They are happy 
because they don’t know any better,” she said 
scornfully. 

We rode one day in the little Ford car, which 
was used about the farm, to the summer hotel, 
twenty miles away, where Dora worked. It 
was high up on one of the highest mountains 
and was a charming, rambling structure, built 
absolutely in accord with the landscape. Its 
timbers were rough-hewn, there were great 
stone fireplaces, and the simple furniture was 
beautified and brightened by Indian rugs and 
pottery. 

“Tf we had a house like this, Jerry,’’ Mimi 
said, ‘it would be wonderful!”’ 

“Perhaps we may some day.” 

She stood looking into the roaring fire. “It 
was a hearth like this of which I dreamed.” 

-We stayed for dinner and danced afterward. 
The hotel had a fashionable mid-Western pat- 
ronage, and I am sure that Mimi was recog- 
nized: We were much observed. 

“When you get your affairs settled, we can 

“buy a good car and come often,” Mimi said 
with something like her old gaiety, as we rode 
“home. 


3 


OUR honeymoon progressed in a sort of 

haphazard housekeeping. Sally’s minis- 
trations kept us from actual chaos, and when 
the ugliness of golden oak and maroon brocade 
got too much on Mimi’s nerves, she found 
refuge in our own rooms, which shone with 
the crystal and silver which she had brought, 
and from which she had banished everything 
but the walnut furniture and our own belong- 
ings. 

I had a desk by my window, and Mimi 
always kept flowers on it. I had believed that 
the view of the mountains and Mimi’s presence 
would inspire me to write masterpieces—but 
I was doomed to disappointment. I found it, 
indeed, difficult to write anything at all. For 








sth ena Wonderland 
calls you! 


$ Get on a train this summer and let it take you 
straight to the heart of the most glorious profusion 
of scenic grandeur on the American continent. The 


round trip Pacific Northwest includes: 
from Chicago Glacier National Park 
to North Pacific Yellowstone National Park 
pont seeraatioos Crater Lake National Park 
St Louis $81.50 Rainier National Park 


The Alaskan Tour 


The Travel Bureau of the Burlington-Northern 
Pacific-Great Northern Railroads will help you plan 
your trip and give you details as to the cost. If you 
are going to any other point on the Pacific Coast, it 
will tell you how to plan so as to include the Pacific 
Northwest. 


P.S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry. 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Ry 


Gee ese ‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


Glacier Parke” ‘The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


Write for free book 
Coupon Send today for the free i 4 oy 
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Travel Bureau, Dept. 30-C illustrated booklet, ‘‘The 
1403 Burlington R. R. Bldg., Chicago, II. American Wonderland.”’ 
Please send me your free book, Fill in coupon and mail. / 
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Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 
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New Cook Book 
Send ten cents forthe 
1924 New Perfection 
Cook Book—forty-four 
pages of recipes, 
menus for all occa- 
sions and invaluable 
cookery suggestions, 


* 
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in oil stove Cooking 


Here at last is an oil stove adequate for every 
cooking need. Quicker in heat, ample in 
capacity, better in equipment— yet it sells for 
a moderate price. Because of its low fuel con- 
sumption, it is a most economical stove to use. 


More than a good cook stove—its beauty adds 
new attractiveness to the kitchen. Its effi- 
ciency sets a new standard for all the work of 
the household. And it has the new conven- 
iences and equipment the modern woman 
demands for year-’round use. 


At your dealers you will find styles and sizes ranging 
from $7.00 to $145.00, to suit every requirement — each 
one the utmost in cooking satisfaction at its price. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 


7527 Platt Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Also makers of the well known PURITAN 
“Short Chimney” oil stove. 
















New Blue Chimney Burner 


Jaster-More Economical 


The remarkable increase in cooking heat 
and the greater fuel economy of this new 
burner, are due to its new double-wall, 
double-draft construction. 

The picture above shows how the EXTRA 
volume of air drawn in through the small 
holes around the chimney, is converted into 
an ADDED ring of intense cooking heat. 
This quicker cooking cuts down fuel con- 
sumption. 


Your Dealer Will Demonstrate.’ 
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some reason my pen lacked'fire. It was as if in 
living so vividly, I had robbed myself of the 
power to express that vividness on paper. 

Moreover, I yearned to be out of doors with 
Mimi, riding over our domain and beyond it— 
up the trails to little lakes cupped in the top of 
the lower peaks, with yellow lilies reflected in 
their depths and the slim trunks of the pale 
aspens. It was wonderful to be alone in all 
that vast loneliness—going up and up through 
spruce and pine—to see a coyote like a gray 
shadow crossing our path, or a deer with 
startled eyes, and the lovely wild leap which 
took it out of our sight. 

It was as if our lives had two sides—the side 
of the ugly house with the hateful shadows of 
drudgery which hung over it; the side which 
had to do with ugly memories of the things 
Mimi had said to me on the night of our arrival 
and the morning after; the ugly side of my 
financial uncertainties. And that other side, 
of Mimi in the orchard with cherries looped 
over her ears, Mimi in the sweet hay of one 
of the barns, with a puff-ball of a kitten in her 
lap; Mimi, brushing her bright hair with a 
silver brush; Mimi, whipping the streams with 
her trout line and beating me at it with a skill 
she had learned in the Maine woods. 


DYLLIC? Yes. And it couldn’t last. There 
was always that haunting thought of the 
other side of things, and the crash came in a let- 
ter from my lawyer. There were, he said, practi- 
cally no funds at my disposal. If I could make 
the farm pay, I might tide over the present 
crisis. Otherwise, he would advise me to sell. 
There was a letter, too, from the employ- 
ment agency at Denver. They gave me little 
hope—they might be able to send a cook if I 
was willing to give very high wages. There 
was much objection on account of the remote- 
ness of the ranch. The sum they named as 
wages took my breath away. I had never 
dreamed of such rewards for domestic service. 
I had made up my mind, when we were first 
married, I would have no secrets from Mimi. 
In an ideal singleness of soul a man and his 
wife should bear their burdens together. But 
it seemed to me now that I had better let well 
enough alone. Why worry Mimi with things 
which might straighten themselves? I would 
give more time to the management of the ranch 
and less to writing. I might even get along 
without Hayes. He had himself suggested it. 
He wanted to accept an offer to take charge, for 
the summer, of the livery stable at the hotel 
where Dora worked. He knew all about the 
mountain ponies and could teach guests to 


ride. He could make more money in three 


months than I could give him in a year. 

When I told Mimi that Hayes was going, she 
asked, ‘But who will manage the farm?” 

“T shall do it myself.” 

“But when do you expect to write, Jerry? 
You can’t be cook and manager and an author.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, it isn’t fair.” There was a flush on 
her cheeks. 

“Tam strong. I can stand it.” 

“I am strong, too, Jerry. You must let me 
help.” : 

But I felt it would be an entering wedge to 
destroy her exquisiteness. I had a desperate 
feeling that something must turn up. I wrote 
again to my lawyer and told him to sell an 
acre or two of land. I wrote, too, to the em- 
ployment agency in Denver, urging them to 
send a cook, and I would pay the price. 

It was when I began to do Hayes’ work, 
however, that I found what I had undertaken. 
The men who worked for him lacked any sort 
of initiative. They were accustomed to con- 
stant supervision and could not work without 
it. They must follow a leader or remain in- 
active. This made it necessary for me to be 
with them almost constantly; it made neces- 
sary, indeed, actual physical labor on my part. 
I helped them with the hay, I helped them with 
the cows; I stood over them while they white- 
washed chicken-houses and put up wire fences, 
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Why men crack. . . 


An authority of international standing recently wrote: 
“You have overeaten and plugged your organs with moder- 
ate stimulants, the worst of which are not only alcohol and 
tobacco, but caffein and sugar.” . . . He was talking to men 

who crack physically in the race for success. 


iow know them. Strong men, vigorous 
men, robust men—men who have 
never had a sick day in their lives. They 
drive. They drive themselves to the limit. 
They lash themselves over the limit with 
stimulants. They crack. Often, they crash. 


You have seen them afterward. Pitiful 
shells. The zest gone, the fire gone. 
Burnt-out furnaces of energy. 


“He was such a healthy-looking man—” 


He was. His health was his undoing. His 
constitution absorbed punishment. Other- 
wise he might have been warned in time. 


For every ounce of energy gained by 
stimulation, by whipping the nerves to 
action, an ounce of reserve strength is 
drained. If the reserve is great, its loss may 
not be felt immediately. But repeated 
withdrawals exhaust any reserve. Physi- 
cal bankruptcy. Then the crash. 


The last ten years have been over- 
wrought. People have disregarded much 
that they know about hygiene—about 
health. ““Keeping up with the times.” 
It is time to check up. It is time to remem- 
ber some of the simple lessons of health 
everyone learned in school. 

Avoid stimulants. You remember the 
rule. It was not meant for children only. 


Borrowed Energy Must be Repaid! 


Two million American families avoid 
caffein by drinking Postum. And two mil- 
lion American families are better off for it. 
They have deprived themselves of nothing. 

The need they feel for a good, hot drink 
is amply satisfied by Postum. They like 
its taste. They like its wholesomeness. 
They prefer the energy—real energy—of 
body-building grain in place of artificial 
énergy borrowed from their own reserve 
by drug stimulation. 

Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted. A little sweetening. 
Nothing more. 


It is not an imitation of any ~other 
drink. It is an excellent drink in its 
own right. It has a full, rich flavor, in- 
herited directly from nourishing wheat and 
system-toning bran. Instead of retarding 
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or upsetting digestion, it 
is an actual help, making 
the whole meal more ap- 
petizing and warming the 
stomach without counter- 
acting these good effects 
by drug stimulation. 


There isn’t a wakeful 
hour, a taut nerve, or a 
headachein it. Yourfamily 
can drink it every meal of 
the day, relish it, crave it, 
knowing it is a help, not 
a hindrance, to health and 
efficiency. 


So we speak to you— 
the wife, the mother— 
because the well-being of 
your household is largely 
in your hands. You know 
how the men in your family look rather 
helplessly to you for a certain amount of 
“mothering”— you know how you can 
usually detect significant variations in 
their welfare before they are aware of 
them themselves. 


An Experiment in “Mothering” 


Those thus dependent on you have a- 


good many years yet to live, we hope. A 
good many years to do with as they 
please. In the interest of their health, 
efficiency, and happiness during these 
remaining years, we are going to ask you to 
see that they try Postum for thirty days. 


We will give you the first week’s supply 
of Postum. Enough for a cup with every 
meal for a week. All we ask is that the 
trial be carried on from there for thirty 
days. The accumulated effect of a habit 
of years cannot be shaken off in two or 
three days, or even a week. 


There is a woman in Battle Creek, 
Mich., famous for her Postum. She has 
traveled all over the country, preparing 
it. She has personally served it to over 
half a million people, at expositions, food 
fairs, and at Postum headquarters in 
Battle Creek, where she has 25,000 


visitors yearly. 





Healthy children love Postum made this way !—You know how much youngsters like to have the same 
drink as the grown-ups! You know, too, that many of them do not get the milk they need, because they do 
not like its flavor. Make Instant Postum for them with hot (not boiled) milk, instead of water. It has the 
wholesomeness of a warm drink, all the nourishment of milk and Postum, and the real goodness of Postum 


flavor. . 
» 


» 


. - For hot summer days, both children and grown-ups find iced Postum delicious! 


» 


YOUR GROCER SELLS POSTUM IN TWO FORMS~—Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is the easiest 
drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes, 


er form costs less than most other hot drinks. 


Advertisement 


Her name is Carrie Blanchard. People 
who have tasted Carrie Blanchard’s 
Postum have the habit of remembering its 
goodness. We have asked her to tell you 
about Postum made in the Carrie 
Blanchard way. She wants to start you on 
the thirty-day test with her own direc- 
tions—in addition to the week’s supply. 


As the guardian of a man who has not 
cracked—it might be well for you to 
accept Carrie Blanchard’s offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Men have always been partial to my 
Postum. Any woman can please her men 
folks with it, made my way—but there 
are a few simple things to remember. 


“TY have written these things down, and 
will be mighty glad to send my directions 
to anyone who will write. I also want to 
send enough Instant Postum, or Postum 
Cereal (the kind you boil), to get you 
well started on your thirty-day test. 


“Tf you will send in your name and 
address, I’ll see that you get the kind you 
want, right away.” 


TEAR THIS OUT—MAIL IT NOW 








POSTUM CEREAL Co,, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week's supply of 





INSTANT POSTUM ... 
POSTUM CEREAL 


Check which 


you prefer 














Name -.- 
Address. 


City--- 





Canadians address POSTUM CEREAL CoO., Ltd. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 


G.H. 6-24 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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and while they taught the young calves to 
drink. 

And after such efforts I would come into the 
house dead-tired and dirty, to find Mimi im- 
maculate with flowers on the table, with a great 
can of hot water ready for my bath, with my 
clothes laid out on the bed. 

One night, when I had had an exceptionally 
hard day, the thought of such formality irri- 
tated me. I had had to stop in the kitchen to 
supervise Sally—to see that the lettuce was 
cold and the oil, and that the little roasted 
ducklings were done to a turn. I had asked 
her questions about the sweet potatoes, and 
the coffee. I had seen myself, suddenly, as a 
farcical figure—a plain farmer, trying to 
measure up to a fairy-princess of a wife. 

So I said to Mimi who stood cool and crisp 
by the screen-door looking out on the moun- 
tains: “TI think I shall stop dressing for din- 
ner. It is rather out of keeping, isn’t it, with 
the tout ensemble?” 

“People who won’t dress for dinner are— 
barbarians.” 

“My own people didn’t do it.” 

“Do you mean that they looked—like youn 

There was scorn in that, and I winced. I 
told her the truth: ‘‘No, they didn’t. My 
father always wore his black coat. My mother 
insisted on it. She was proud of him.” 

“Tt is a woman’s pride in her man which 
keeps the world civilized,” my wife told me. 
“TT think I should—hate you, Jerry, if you 
—degenerated into the kind of man like those 
on the other ranches.” 

“Do you think I could?” I demanded. ‘Do 
you think that clothes count as much as that?” 

“They count a great deal,” coolly. ‘“You’d 
hate me if I wore my hair in a tight knot and 
had a shiny nose like Sally.” 

I fled then, and dressed. We had been very 
near a quarrel. But I was aware when dinner 
was over, and Mimi and I sat on the porch, that 
my self-respect was much increased by the per- 
fection of my attire. Yet I was aware, too, 
that there must be something the matter with 
both of us if externals counted so much. 

So I continued to labor through the day like 
any farm-hand. At night I played the gentle- 
man. The thing couldn’t, of course, continue. 
And I couldn’t see where it would end. I felt 
that I ought not let things slide, but they were 
sliding. I wondered how I should meet the 
avalanche of disaster when it came. ; 


(To be continued) 





er : Ann Goes to the Sunday- 


School Picnic 
(Continued from page 49) 





through a combination 
of beauty and utility is 


acknowledg ed to be the of scissors and a rubber band. It is best to 
paste the whole sheet on another piece of paper 


and put under a weight to dry before cutting 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair 


out. Cut the two slits marked A and B on the 

S t an dar d of t h é lower edge of the doll. From the back of-the 
° doll insert one end of the rubber band in slit 

Am €TICaAN Home A and the other through slit B, and slip a bow 


through each loop to keep it from pulling out. 
Put your first two fingers through the rubber 











Every Seeger Original Siphon {HE band at the back of the doll and they make 
Refriceratora It £ itl S| cunning little legs for Ann to dance about with. 
; eS eee si but — i ther |= Note: See the illustration at the top of the 
ice or electrical refrigeration. : ] page. So that your fingers will appear to be 


the same length, roll one end of the paper shoes 

A representative dealer may be all) il around and paste on or near the dotted line 

found in every city. i according to the size of your finger. When you 

: wish to use the legs that you have cut out, 

carefully remove the rubber band and insert 
the tabs A and B from the back of the doll. 

Cut the slot marked with the dotted lines on 


SEEGER: REFRIGERATOR: COMPANY | 23 


- : ; insert the hook into the slot, and Ann will 
SAINT PAUL. 399 Madison Ave. New Yors Cry | | stand by herself. Cut the dotted lines on 
MINN. 666 Lake Shave Diver Gee Tae either side of Ann’s head and insert the tabs _ 

2433 Hunter St., Los ANGELES, CaLir, of the hair-ribbon. 
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You need them 
for the picnic 


HAT adds more to the picnic or the im- 

promptu outdoor meal than green olives? 
No need to worry and plan ahead about having 
something unusual and delicious if you keep 
grecn olives handy on your pantry shelf. There 
are dozens of ways to use them. 


For cool luncheons in warm weather—tomatoes 
with green olive stuffing are a delightful variation 
to the menu. For late afternoon tea on the ver- 
andah serve surprise sandwiches, delectable com- 
bination of cream cheese and chopped Spanish 
Green Olives, mixed with mayonnaise. 


There’s a piquant flavor, a tantalizing goodness. 
about these green olives from Spain that teases 
your taste. Whether you have the keen appetite 
of the out-of-doors with real hunger behind it, or 
the languid indifference interested by something 
Ne new—you'll enjoy green olive surprises. 

Niot Send for a free copy of our leaflet of green 
olive recipes. It gives many ideas for novel and 
unusual dishes. <A postal card will do. 

Green olives are good for you. They are not only a relish 
but are high in food value. 


Association 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS 


of Spanish Green Olives 
200 Fifth Avenue, Dept. A.. New York City 


All stuffed olives and queen olives are Spanish Green Olives 
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Strawberry 


Yeu know everybody loves straw- 
berry shortcake. Especially the 
good old-fashioned kind of crisp, 
crusty biscuits piled high with crushed 
berries and rich, whipped cream! 
What a treat! 


Bake short cakes with this Royal rec- 
ipe and they will be light and delicious 
—as fine-textured and full-flavored as 
those which made our mothers and 
grandmothers famous as good cooks! 
For with Royal your success is doubly 
certain—the dough rises twice. 


The new Royal recipe for Individual 
Shortcakes 


All measurements level. 2 cups flour; 3 teaspoons 
Royal Baking Powder; 4 tablespoons shortening; 
% teaspoon salt; 1 tablespoon sugar; 1 egg 
mixed with 4% cup water. 


Sift together flour, baking powder, saltand sugar. 
Add shortening and mix inthoroughly with steel 
fork. Add beaten egg with water slowly to make 
soft dough. Half fill large greased muffin rings 
which have been placed 
on baking pan. Bake in 
hot oven (475°) 10 to 12 
minutes. If no rings are 
available, roll or pat out 
on floured boardto about 
¥% inch in thickness; cut 
with large biscuit cutter, 
first dippedin flour. Place 


Royalcontainsnoalum 


Because two leavening agents are 
combined in Royal, your shortcake 
begins to rise as soon as the dough is 
mixed. Then a second rising takes 
place when the dough is put into 
the oven. This double -acting quality 
in Royal means double security for 
success! 


Have these shortcakes for dessert 
tomorrow. They are easy to make 
—much quicker than many other 
desserts and the very thing your 
family would enjoy most. 


on slightly greased pan and bake as above. These 
shortcakes split and buttered or not, as desired, 
filled with fresh slightly crushed and sweetened 
strawberries and topped with whipped cream are 
delicious. Other fruits or hot creamed chicken or 
mushrooms can be used. (Omit sugar unless for 
fruit shortcakes.) 


New booklet ‘Making 
Biscuits” — FREE 


Send today for your copy of the newest Royal 
book — ‘Making Bis- 
cuits” —it’s free. It gives 
you many delicious new 
recipes for biscuits and 
other quick breads. New 
ideas for your menus! 
The Royal Baking Pow- 
der Co., 105 East 41st 
Street, New York City. 


Leaves no bitter taste 





The Mill on the River 


(Continued from page 55) 


not a horse or an ox to be marketed that way. 
Let him build ten mills.” 

Upon that he returned to his work, while the 
old man muttered, “You will do as I say,” and 
went to his shop. 

A few days later bricks were being brought 
in big carts and deposited on the other side 
of the river. Bricks and beams and lumber, 
and gipsies came to dig the foundation of a 
large building. 

Dimitru’s heart stopped beating when he 
saw that Dan really intended to build a mill. 
He sent word he wanted to speak to him, but 
Veta’s father refused to come. The old miller 
could not sleep nights, nor could he work at his 
lathe. The noise of the work across the river 
maddened him. Another mill was rising. 
Another mill, and his son seemed not to care. 
He asked George to go to the dance across 
the river and get better acquainted with 
Veta. . . . The mill had to be stopped. 
George refused. He would not be traded away. 
He would take a wife of his own choice, mill or 
no mill. Veta was out of the question. 


EN the foundation had risen above a 
man’s height from the ground, Dimitru, 
compelling his son to come along, rowed across 
the Bistritza to have a talk with Dan. He 
found the man busily engaged in giving 
orders, flushed by the activity about him. 

“What is it you are doing, Dan, Petru’s 
son?” Dimitru asked, as if he did not know. 

““As you see, my neighbor across the water— 
putting up a mill for the people on this side of 
the river, so that they shall not have to row 
across to your mill.” 

“But a good half of my milling comes from 
your side of the river,’ Dimitru answered. 

“That is just why Iam putting up the mill,” 
Dan replied sarcastically. 

“But this is impossible! My mill has been 
there for over a hundred years,” remonstrated 
Dimitru. “Are you going to starve the stones?” 

“To each one his own way of doing,” replied 
the would-be miller. “But young men de- 
mand such dowries, nowadays, they can only 
be‘made by milling and not by farming.” 

“But we have been millers for hundreds of 
-years,” Dimitru insisted. 

“T hope my grandchildren will be able to say 
the same thing about this mill,”’ Dan retorted. 
“Perhaps things will change, and people will 
begin to row from your side of the river to this 
mill, for I shall mill cheaper than you do.” 

“So that is what you want to do,” c-ied 
Dimitru. “Starve me out!” 

“Vou see,” Dan retorted, “I have only 
daughters in my house. And the young men 
about this place want big dowries, which only 
millers can give to their daughters.” 

While the two men were speaking, Veta, 
Dan’s daughter, came riding upon a small 
horse. George raised his fur cap as he saw her, 
and approached to help her from the saddle. 
Instantly the two older men looked at each 
other with a look of understanding. Perhaps 
the problem was nearer a solution than they 
had just thought. The conversation between 
them lost its acridity, as they saw the two 
lad together, Dimitru saying: 

“Tt is not a mill that I should like for my son 
as dowry. He already has one.’ 
~ To which Dan answered, “I have not offered 
the mill as dowry, have 1?” 

They tried conversation on other subjects, 
but it always reverted to what one had to offer 
as dowry, and what the other one would be 
willing to accept for his son. In the midst of 
that, Dimitru, having remarked a too great in- 
terest in his son for the girl, abruptly decided 
to leave for the other shore. 

“Go on and work your mill, son. This is no 
time to idle. Come.” 

“Come dance at our inn,” George urged Veta, 
as he jumped into the boat. 

“There is a big dance at our inn tomorrow, 
Sunday,” the girl answered. 
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The Mill on the River 


Then the oars splashed in the water, and the 
boat was rowed across with vigorous strokes 
by father and son. 

Late that night, as the two men were an- 
choring the water wheel over Sunday, the 
father said to his son: 

“TI shall ask as dowry that he stop working 
on his mill.” 

Instantly George rose to his full height and 
looked his father straight in the eye. 

“You might have asked me,” George re- 
monstrated, “for I happen not to wish to 
marry Veta.” 

“You do not?” Dimitru asked furiously. 
“But I do want you to marry her, and marry 
her you will. I shall not live to see the stones 
of my mill idle when they should be milling— 
live to see how the corn is rowed across the 
river to be milled in the other mill, led by un- 
godly German wheels turning of themselves. 
For it is a steam mill he is putting up.” 

“This is certain,” George answered, “you 
can not make me marry her.” 

Then he left his father and went to his room. 
He was furious. Because his father had spoken 
so compellingly, Veta, of whom he had thought 
rather agreeably, had lost her favor in his eyes. 
He was going to marry whom he pleased, and 
not because of fifty pair of dead stones that 
lay around there, requesting him to do other- 
wise. 


HE following day, Sunday, he went to the 
inn on his side of the river, in his best clothes, 
looking around for any likely girl whom he had 
not previously remarked, so that he could make 
love to her, knowing full well that his father 


| was watching his every movement. In the 


midst of the dance Veta arrived. She was 
fairer than most of them, and she had put on 
her best garb. Upon her bare, full neck she 
wore her gold necklace, her white silk shawl 
hung down from the comb in her hair, and her 
high, well-modeled boots, that reached to her 
knees, were decorated with veins of red and 
green leather. 

The old man smiled to himself when he saw 
her, sure that George could not resist her; 
she was so beautiful. He was also certain that 
she had come to dance with his son, sent prob- 
ably by Dan, her father, who already regretted 
what he had done. Ah! He was not going 
to let Dan off so easily if he saw Veta loving 
his son. 

But the girl seemed to pay no attention to 
George after a perfunctory greeting. At the 
dance she locked her arm into the arm of the 
son of the blacksmith and danced with him 
in the second, and third, and fourth dances, 
avoiding dancing with George. It enraged the 
old man. Seating himself near his son, who 
was resting between dances, he said, 

“That shrew is trying to play with you.” 

“Nobody can play with me,” George an- 
swered. 

“She thinks that if she can make you love 
her, her father will get off with less dowry than 
he should pay.” 

“Who says I want her?” George answered. 

At the end of the fourth dance Veta beck- 
oned to George to come outside; she wanted 
to talk to him. He followed her out quietly. 

Once outside, the girl told him rapidly: “My 
father wants to compel me to marry you. I 
don’t want to.” 

“And mine wants to compel me to marry 
you, and I don’t want to,” George answered. 

“Then it is understood,” Veta replied, after 
looking the boy straight in the face. “Are we 
cattle to be married against our will? We do 
not want it. I always knew you to be a man, 
George.” , ; 

“No, we do not want it.” And they shook 
hands on that. : 

They reentered the inn as unobtrusively as 
they had gone out. George watched her walk 
ahead of him and thought: 1 ee 

“What a spirited girl! And ‘that -fool of a 
father thinks he can compel her to marry any- 
body she does not want to!” 
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The Mill on the River 


Veta and George danced together the last 
dance before parting. But it was the black- 
smith’s son who rowed her back across the river. 
George returned to his mill, whistling loudly, 
happy with a happiness he did not understand. 

The following day the miller received a visit 
from Dan. The bricklayers had meanwhile 
been stopped on the work. The two men sat 
down in a corner of the mill and began talking 
together in a roundabout way. The question 
was, however, soon driven to the point. Dan 
was already regretting that he had involved 
himself so deeply. Now he had to buy the ma- 
chinery. The price was enormous. He was 
already losing confidence in the quality of the 
mill. He had also begun to doubt whether the 
people on this side of the shore would be willing 
to bring him their wheat and corn to be milled, 
and thus forsake the old mill of which they 
were so proud. He even doubted now whether 
the people on his side of the shore would all 
give him their trade! 

“T let things stand just as they are. That is 
loss enough. That is Veta’s dowry.” 

“Should I pay for your folly?” Dimitru de- 
manded. 

“Not at all,” Dan answered. “The dowry is 
the existence of your mill.” 

“That is no dowry,” Dimitru answered, re- 
assured now because the man had come to 
him. 

“Maybe it is a larger one than you think,” 
Dan replied hotly. “I have spent a fortune 
already, but if you want, I shall see the thing 
to the end.” 

“Do what you please,” Dimitru answered. 

Dan rowed. himself home, where he called 


‘his bricklayers and started immediately build- 


ing the mill. 

The old miller watched his son out of the 
corner of his eye. Then he approached and 
told him. 

‘He says he would stop work on the mill and 
that would be your dowry.” 

“As far as I am concerned, he may complete 
six mills,’ George answered. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you would 
live to see with your own eyes the ruin of this 
one?” his father asked, and clenched his 
fists. 

“Am I to be the father of children by a 
mother I have not loved?” George answered. 

“It is saving the mill!” the father yelled at 
the top of his voice. ““My mill! The mill of my 
fathers! The mill of my grandfathers! The 
mill of my forefathers! It is the mill on the 
Bistritza! Do you understand?” 

“It is nothing but bricks and stones,” George 
answered quietly, ‘“and I am of flesh and blood.” 

There was no further talk between the two 
men. They walked about their work mutely 
the whole week. 


ON SATURDAY the old miller rowed across 

to talk matters over with Dan. He was 
certain that he could overcome his son’s objec- 
tions if he but drove a favorable bargain with 
the father of the girl. Of course, it would have 
been such a tremendous help if George had ex- 
erted himself and made the girl love him. Still, 
he had no doubt he would succeed. Dan was 
happy to see the miller’s boat. The mill was 
costing a good deal more to complete than he 
had at first planned. It had swallowed up a 
good deal more than he had intended to give as 
Veta’s dowry. Yet he maintained a defiant at- 
titude and was urging the men to work faster 
and faster, raising his voice, knowing well that 
the other man would hear every word. 

“Move faster! Move faster! This mill is 
going to turn when the summer is over! Move 
faster! Move faster!” he urged the gipsy brick- 
layers working under him. 

Conversation started again between the two 
men, and this time Dan, who felt that he was 
in the stronger position, waited until the other 
made an offer. . 

Finally Dimitru said: “You stop working on 
this mill. You give George the four stones you 
have here, which we can use in our mill, and 


you give my son four pair of oxen and five 
thousand leis as dowry. 

“This mill is going to be completed,’ Dan 
answered, turning his back to talk to the brick- 
layers. 

“Put on some speed, men! Move! Move!” 

After a while he turned about and said: 
“Five thousand leis! I have spent five thousand 
leis this last week building here!’’ 

“Do you think that I will accept four pair 
of oxen for my son, for that is all that it will 
be, four pair of oxen? Must I pay for your 
folly?” 

“The mill will be completed.” 

There was a long discussion between the two 
men. Ultimately the five thousand leis were 
halved, on condition that nobody should know 
anything about it, while the four pair of oxen 
were admitted. 

Dimitru had no sooner taken his departure 
than Dan dismissed the workingmen again. He 
went into the house to talk to his daughter. 
He first told the news to his wife, who had 
been set against the building of the mill from 
the very first. For wholly apart from the fact 
that it was risking quite a deal of money, she 
was loath to see a quarrel spring up between 
her family and that of the miller across the 
river. 


UT she received the news without great en- 
thusiasm. Veta had been crying the whole 
day in her room. She refused to be treated as 
if she were cattle. Why should her father 
barter her away against her will? Because he 
had entangled himself in the building of a mill 
for which he had no use, and which he did not 
want to complete? 

Dan received no answer when he called for 
her at the door of her room. But he heard a 
splash in the river near by and saw her rowing 
across furiously to the other side of the Bis- 
tritza. She came to the door of Dimitru’s 
mill. Her father watched her from his door. 
She remained outside for a few minutes, until 
George came out. Then she took hold of his 
hand-and dragged him away somewhere be- 
hind the mill, to talk to him. 

“They can not sell us as if we were cattle,” 
Veta began spiritedly. 

“No, they can not,’ George answered. 
“Those two old people have no consideration 
for our feelings. I may be loving elsewhere, so 
may you.” 

“Te I?” Veta interrupted. ‘Well, maybe.” 

“The old man was just telling me,’”’ George 
informed her, “that he had settled everything. 
He has agreed upon the dowry with your father. 
I have to do as he says, or he will take me off 
his will and throw me out of the house.” 

“And what will you do?” Veta asked com- 
passionately. 

“He may cut me out of a hundred wills and 
a thousand mills,” George cried out passion- 
ately. 

She gripped both his hands in hers, and they 
looked into one another’s eyes admiringly. 
They admired each other’s pluck and willing- 
ness to suffer for a principle. 

When Veta returned to her home she found 
her father indifferent. It enraged her. He did 
not care what she thought. He should see. 

He did not tell her anything, sure as he was 
that the bargain was as good as closed. But 
when Dimitru did not show up that night, 
bringing his son to celebrate, as they had 
agreed, Dan was furious. The table was set. 
The nearest of the family had been called. 
They were shamed. 

“Those two millers on the other side think 
they have me by the throat,” he railed, “be- 
cause that fool girl rowed across! It is because 
of you, Veta. They think because you have 
gone to talk to him that he can obtain any 
dowry he wants from me. Not a penny more 
will he have! Not a penny!” he thundered. 
“And Monday we start building on the mill 
a , 

They had been shamed. Even Veta felt the 
insult. . . . she did not know how it 
could have been otherwise. Late that night 
she heard loud voices coming across the | 
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The Mill on the River 


waters from the old mill, Father and son were 
quarreling. 

Early Monday morning the gipsies were 
called together again, and the bricks were laid 
furiously and in haste, one on top of the other. 
It hurt George to think that the girl was suffer- 
ing so. He was thinking of the bitter words her 
father was telling her. He should not! That 
fool of a Dan might even beat her! If he, 
George, ever found that out. 

But she was not to be bartered away. And 
how proud she was that George was willing to 
be stricken from his father’s will, perhaps 
driven from his home, because of a principle! 


ATCHED closely, the following Sunday 
she could not row across to the other inn. 

She would have liked so much to talk to him! 
She went to dance at her own inn, and as 
the youngsters danced with her, she looked at 
them closely and measured every one. Would 
Stephan, the wheelwright’s son, who danced 
with her now, have shown as much spirit as 
George did? She was certain he would not. 
And would Jorga have refused what his father 
bade him do? She doubted it. And even the 
son of the priest, of the popa, who was the 
school-teacher of the village, would not have 
dared to do otherwise than his father com- 
manded. She wished George was there, so that 
she could tell him how much she admired him. 
At the inn on the other side of the river 
George waited impatiently. The girls about 
him did not measure up to Veta. All their 
fathers would have had to do was to come to- 
gether, agree on the dowry, and the girls would 
have nothing to say, like cattle; even if their 
hearts were already pledged elsewhere. Not so, 


| Veta. He waited for her to come. When she 


did not appear, he began to think she was being 
mistreated by her father. Dan was an excitable, 
red-haired man. Undoubtedly she was being 
persecuted, perhaps punished, by her parents. 
She would be present otherwise. 

The first floor of the other mill was almost 
ready. It was nothing but bricks and stones, 
like his mill, bricks and stones for which the 
older people were willing to barter away the 
happiness of the younger ones. 

When the inn was closed and Veta had not 
appeared, he rowed across the Bistritza and 
stole up stealthily beneath her window. The 
house was in darkness. Only from one little 
window, below, shimmered the flat light of the 
little oil candle under the ikon in Dan’s room. 

George called softly under Veta’s room and 
waited. A light showed a second afterward 
behind the window. Then a head stuck out. 
He greeted her without saying a word. She 
answered, and he beckoned her out. He waited 
a long time, for she had to take many precau- 
tions not to awaken anybody in the house, be- 
fore she came down in her bare feet and with 
only a rug thrown about her shoulders. 

They went hurriedly behind a clump of 
trees. George looked into her eyes and found 
them red. 

“You have been crying, Veta,’’ he told her. 

She did not answer. 

“Have you been at the dance?” he asked her. 

“T went,” she answered, “but there was not 
much joy in dancing. Have you been at the 
dance?” 

“T was in the inn, but hardly danced at all— 
hardly danced, thinking of what you might be 
doing.” 

“Oh, I could not come across, George,’’ she 
said. “You understand, I could not.” 

“L understand. That savage father of yours! 
If he dared lay his hands on you. . . ” 

“That he won’t do. But that they should 
want to trade us like cattle,’ Veta began 
again, trembling with fury. 

“They have found their match,” George 
answered. 

Suddenly several torches were lit in Veta’s 
room. Scared, the girl pointed them out to the 
young man. 2 

“God! They will find out I am not in my 
room! If he finds me here, he will kill you.”. 


Then the voice of Dan was heard as he called 
at the top of his voice, “Veta! Veta! Veta!” 

She flattened herself against the young man, 
who encircled her with his arms. 

“Do not fear. He shall not touch you.” 

Dan and his wife were now looking every- 
where, calling “Veta! Veta! Veta! Veta!’ 

The old man had his gun in his hands. He 
was cursing and swearing as he searched. - 

“He will kill you if he sees you,” Veta said 
to George. 

“Tt is of you I am thinking,” he whispered 
softly in her ears. 

The boat in which he had come was hidden 
in a cove only a few hundred feet away from 
them. The other people of the house were by 
now up and making a considerable noise. 
People from near-by houses came out to see 
what it was about. At a sign from George, 
Veta began to crawl after him, under the 
bushes, holding on to one of his hands, until 
they reached the. boat. With one powerful 
stroke George shoved the little craft to the 
middle of the river, where it was taken and 
carried down-stream toward his own mill. 

The next moment a loud report from Dan’s 
gun echoed through the hills. People were 
yelling. Women were crying. The dogs howled. 
But in a few more strokes the boat reached the 
other shore and George, protecting Veta by 
remaining behind her, jumped over the wall. 
He almost carried her to the door of the mill. 

The mill was closed. He beat upon the door 
with his fists. 


After what seemed an age his father’s head - 


stuck out of an upper window and asked, 
“Who is there?” 

“Tt is I, George,” the son answered. ‘‘Open.” 

“You are no son of mine,’ the old man 
answered. He had evidently been drinking 
heavily. ‘You are no son of mine, and this 
door is closed to you!” 

People gathered about them. The noise was 
terrific. 

“Open the door!” George yelled at the top 
of his voice. “Open the door, for I have 
brought a bride with me!” 

And he turned Veta so that she should be 
seen by his father. 

“Bride indeed! And is that the way your 
bride is attired when you bring her home? 
And what is the meaning of the hurrying lights, 
and the gunshots across the river, and all the 
people?’ 

“Open the door! Her father is seeking Veta 
to kill her!” 

“He will never pay a dowry now,” moaned 
the old miller as he opened the door. 

They had hardly gone in when Dan, too, 
entered the door that had been left open. He 
was still holding his gun by the barrel, and 
put out his hand toward his daughter. The 
villagers burst in in their night-clothes. 

“Call the priest!’ George yelled as he held 
the old man away at arm’s length. “This is 
my wedding night!” 

There still stands an unfinished mill on the 
other side of the Bistritza. The four millstones 
have long since been thrown into the discard, 
worn too light to mill the heavy, hard grain of 
the district. The unfinished mill is known 
throughout the whole neighborhood as “The 
Miller’s Dowry.” 
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(Continued from page 84) 


“A little tonic, sir? 
thin in places.” 

“Sure,” said Tillinghast. 

The man’s firm warm fingers massaging the 
scalp he found soothing. And it left him feel- 
ing cleaner. 

“Shave, sir?” 

Tillinghast had never in his life had a shave 
on the way home. He shaved himself every 
morning, and that was the end of it. 

“Shoot,” Tillinghast decided. 

He leaned back comfortably in the chair and 
feit rested—so rested that when, more con- 
fidently now, the barber suggested a facial mas- 
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sage, Tillinghast as in a spell murmured “Yes.” 

It was a pretty bill for a man to pay who had 
just had his salary cut over fifty percent, and 
yet Tillinghast, after a glance at himself in the 
mirror, never paid a bill with more satisfaction. 
He looked rosy, ship-shape, and ten years 
younger. The only trouble with him now was 
his collar and cravat, and he remedied this by 
stopping at a haberdasher’s on the way to the 
station—at a haberdasher’s and a florist’s. 
What had come over him he did not know, but 
for a year he had not brought home any 
flowers for Peggy, and she loved them. He 
picked out a half-dozen roses, and the florist 
inspired by the occasion—he thought the man 
a bridegroom going to meet his bride—pinned, 
for good measure, a posy on the lapel of Tilling- 
hast’s old spring overcoat. The bit of color 
did wonders for that old coat. All the com- 
muting bunch he met on the home train 
noted it. 

“Gee, you must have given the old market 
a real wallop today!” declared Evans. 

The reaction of this idle remark upon Tilling- 
hast was at first unpleasant. It served as a 
grim reminder of the sober truth. 

“‘Not so you’d notice it,”’ he returned bitterly. 

But in face of all the evidence to the con- 
trary the bunch refused to believe. 

“You old fox,” broke in Shattuck. ‘Why 
don’t you let your friends in on some of these 
good things?” 

“Flowers for the wife ’n ever’thing,” observed 
Warner. 

“Not to mention the perky daisy in his 
buttonhole,” continued Shattuck. 

Well, if they got a little fun out of their 


| chafing, what was the harm? The situation 


was funnier than they suspected. He found 
himself not caring so much and grinning with 
them. 

But when he stepped off the train and 
started on the old familiar walk home, this 
business looked different. He could not leave 
Peggy ignorant of the truth as he had left them. 
Readjustments were going to be necessary. 
She must start on a policy of retrenchment. 

That word, as he used it, had a familiar 
sound. Swan had talked about retrenchment 
just before he brought out his axe. Tillinghast 
removed his hat and ran his handkerchief over 
his forehead. He was walking too fast. The 
next thing he knew, his fresh collar would begin 
to wilt. He slowed down his pace. 


Wit the effect of that interview still fresh 
in his mind, he could not go ahead and 
pass it on to Peggy. It hardly seemed decent 
after the faithful way in which she had plugged 
along year after year. And besides, where in 
thunder was she going to begin to retrench? 

That was a question. For the last two 
years he had done nothing but preach economy 
to her with the wholly legitimate object in 
mind of increasing his capital, but as a result 
she had already cut down expenses to the limit. 
Heknewit andalways had known it in face of the 
protest he made over every new purchase. His 
objections were intended to be of a general na- 
ture and were meant to keep her in line. She 
did not need such discipline as much as some 
women but—well, confound it, perhaps he had 
fallen into the habit. In the end he always let 
her have what she wanted, and paid the bill. 
He deserved that much credit. 

Tillinghast had been gripping the bouquet of 
flowers in his hand as though it were a walking 
stick. He examined them dnxiously in fear lest 
he had crushed them. He was glad he had 
those roses. They reminded him of the old 
days when he used to bring home small gifts of 
this sort quite regularly. And those were the 
two-thousand-dollars-a-year days, too. 

She had been plucky through that period; 
plucky enough to deserve better of him than 
this. He kept getting back to that, although 
she had been plucky enough through the later 
years, also. The best was none too good for 
such a wife. 

Rounding the corner, he saw the lighted 


lower windows of his home half-way down the 
street on the right. Some people might not 
have been able to perceive much difference be- 
tween his house and the other houses, but for 
him the other houses did not exist except in 
relation to this one. They simply furnished a 
neighborhood setting, although the people who 
lived in them were a friendly lot—the Hales, the 
Edgerlys, the Martins, the Newells, and the 
Bakers. But somehow Peggy and this house 
stood out among them. She always had, and 
now—Tillinghast stopped at the front gate 
and readjusted his new tie. Then he went up 
the steps two at a time with a sprightliness he 
had not revealed for several years. 


PEGGY never quite understood. When he 

handed her the flowers and, after kissing 
her, also patted her on the back, she thought it 
must be an anniversary. But she knew of only 
two—her birthday and her marriage day—and 
they both came in the fall. Yet here he was, all 
dolled up and beaming. 

“T know,” she guessed. ‘‘You’ve had your 
salary raised again.” 

That was a critical moment. And the way 
Tillinghast handled it was born of pure inspi- 
ration. He said nothing at all. 

“Flow much?” she asked eagerly. 

He winked, slowly and deliberately. 

A wink may mean what you will. In a case 
of this sort it may stand for an increase of five 
hundred dollars or a thousand or two thousand 
or more—or less. Peggy considered a second. 

“T think it’s kind of fun not to know,” she 
decided. “But,” she glanced at the roses, 
“these did have something to do with your 
salary?” 

“Something,” he said. “But more with you.” 

And he kissed her again—twice in one eve- 
ning. 

Tillinghast Preferred advanced on the spot to 
ninety-eight. It might have reached par had it 
not been for the fact she had to take into ac- 
count, as an outside consideration, the in- 
fluence of this salary matter. 

The next day Tillinghast sold five thousand 
dollars’ worth of gilt-edged securities bearing 
interest at six percent, and deposited the pro- 
ceeds to his heretofore inconsequential check- 
ing account in a New York bank. The re- 
ceiving cashier, who had never given him more 
than a cursory nod of recognition, glanced at 
the deposit slip and then observed genially, 

“Great weather we’re having now, Mr. Till- 
inghast.” y 

“Bully,” agreed the latter. 

““Guess spring is really on the way at last.” 

“About time, isn’t it?” 

“Absolutely, Mr. Tillinghast.” 

“Positively, Mr. Gardener,” grinned Tilling- 
hast. 

Little pleasantries of this sort are agreeable 
and send a man on his way in a better mood. 
And for the first time in months Tillinghast 
could make out a check now without wonder- 
ing if he were overdrawing his account. It was 
a tremendously satisfactory feeling, but it 
went further. His fingers itched really to make 
out a check. He felt toward this money ex- 
actly as though it were a gift—just so much 
velvet in the nature of a bonus. Under the 
present circumstances it took on, moreover, 
added value. Five thousand dollars today was 
the equivalent of fifteen thousand dollars the 
day before yesterday. With a decreased earning 
capacity it was worth that much more to him. 
Therefore, if he cared to look at it that way, he 
could claim a clean profit of ten thousand. 

Back in the office with a brand new checkbook 
—those fresh, clean oblongs always produce the 
illusion of opulence—he telephoned Peggy. 

“Why don’t you come up and have lunch with 
me and look around for that hall carpet?’’ he 
asked, 

“But, Billy—” 

“Incidentally you may see something in the 
way of a street dress.” 

“T know, but—” 

“And I want some kind of new overcoat.” 
Had he been a Standard Oil director, he could 
not have talked more jauntily. 
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“Was your raise as big as all that?” she 
laughed. 

“Never you mind. Get into something and 
come. I’ll expect you at the office.” 

“All right, Billy,” she agreed joyfully. “Only 
it does seem as though I ought to take one more 
day so that I can look forward to it.” 

“Rats. There are more days coming.” 

Swan passed through the office that morning 
all ready to be aggressive at the look he ex- 
pected from Tillinghast. He found himself up 
against a smile instead. For a moment he did 
not know exactly what to do with it, Then he 
smiled himself, nodded, and went on. 

Shortly before twelve Peggy tripped in. 
Tillinghast had not seen her outside the house 
for so long that, just glimpsing her trim little 
figure from the corner of his eye, he thought at 
first she must be one of the firm’s few women 
customers.. Not until she came right up to his 
desk did he perceive his mistake. 

“My, but you look swell!” he exclaimed. 

“Tf you don’t examine me too closely,” she — 
smiled. 

Even as she was, Tillinghast looked around 
to find some of the staff to whom he could in- 
troduce her. She was wearing his roses kept 
fresh from yesterday, and he was proud as a 
peacock of her. Just then Swan came busily - 
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her gloves were spotless, there was a faint odor 
of naphtha about them. Her hat, a pert cre- 
ation running true enough to the current style, 
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a decadé. This was not fair to her fresh hazel 
eyes, her wholesome complexion, and her trig 
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to twenty thousand; irom twenty thousand to 
forty thousand. From that angle he was never 
more than fifty percent even with the game. 
Hehad alwaysbeenaprisonertothefuture. Now 
his shackles had been broken, and he was free. 

There was still another reaction. He had 
found no especial fun in spending money 
while it was coming in all the time. In fact, it 
was rather more of a challenging sport not to 
do so. He had appreciated the drama of the 
situation that came while Evans and Shattuck 
and Warner thought, contrary to the fact, that 
he was all in. The drama now lay all in the 
other direction; in letting them think, if they 
wished, at the very point he had been pressed 
back, that he had leaped forward. 

He had no justification whatever for in- 
creasing his expenses. Rather, he should be 
conserving all his resources. But that is just 
what lent point to the venture. Every now and 
then his blood cooled, and he realized exactly 
what had happened to him since yesterday. 
‘Then for a moment or two he slipped back into 
his old point of view. This checking account 
represented just so much subtracted from his 
capital. To think of spending it hurt. But that 
hurt was what gave zest. To buy a new hat and 
suit for Peggy under these circumstances was 
worth while. It expressed a love that recently 
had been too little expressed. In a crisis of this 
kind he was able to see it. Then his blood grew 
warm again. He had a lot to make up to her, 
and he meant to go the limit. . 


HE sudden and unexplained business success 
of Tillinghast was the talk of the neighbor- 
hood. It seemed the more remarkable, coming 
as it did at a time when every one else was feel- 
ing keenly the reaction affecting the whole 
country. There may have been a few skeptical 
ones, but there was not much for them to say 
in face of the visible evidence. The Tillinghast 
house was the only one that spring to receive 
a fresh coat of paint. On top of that expensive 
improvement a new piazza appeared, with 
cement steps and a cement path to a new fence 
following. Then there was a period when as 
often as twice a week a furniture wagon backed 
up to the house, as any one with eyes—and 
there were few blind in this neighborhood— 
could see. 

But without these facts it would have been 
enough to watch, as many did, Tillinghast come 
down his steps of a sunny May morning. He 
was worth observing with his new Fedora, 
his spick and span light brown overcoat, 
his fresh spring suit, and his shined brown 
oxfords. 

“Tf ever a man looked like a million dollars, 
it’s certainly Tillinghast,” declared Evans. 
“He is mum as a clam, but I’m betting he got 
in on Standard Oil.” 

“Sure,” agreed Shattuck. “Maybe he’s the 
lad who gave gas that last two-cent boost.” 

Most of these stories, circulated half seri- 
ously and half jestingly, drifted back to Tilling- 
hast, and at first he took the trouble to deny 
them, but he learned that he might just as well 
save his breath. He did not propose to go into 
details and throw his private accounts open to 
the public. Short of that there was no way of 
convincing them. Besides, this was none of their 
business, and besides again, he rather enjoyed 
the little stir he was making. It made him feel 
important—a good deal more important than 
he had ever felt when everything was breaking 
right. 

As a result of this, Tillinghast carried an at- 
mosphere of genial optimism into the office 
with him. Swan noticed its effect, not only 
upon the entire staff, but upon himself. He 
found it worth while every now and then to go 
by Tillinghast’s desk. He did not know any 
more than the others what had come over the 
man, In fact, considering the inside informa- 
tion he possessed, the mystery was to him an 
even greater mystery, but he was willing to let 
it go at that. The only point that interested 
him was that this brisk, smart-looking senior 
clerk somehow inspired confidence at a time 
when confidence was badly needed. He even 
fell into the way of turning over to the man 
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Mills, Inc. 
Established 1896 

CHATTANOOGA 
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bags, dainty ate. silks, sandals, a kimono, a man- 
darin coat. 


“Right dollahs,” says the bland East mer- 
chant. (You’ve been through this before. 
It’s a game.) “One dollar,” you offer. 


In fifteen minutes you don’t want it at any price, 
so he sells it to you for two dollars... You lay by 
many a pretty bargain. In little Japanese streets. 
In Peking. In Hongkong and Canton. 


You've never seen, heard or felt anything like the 
Orient, unless you’ve been there. Easy to reach by 
Canadian Pacific. Only 10 delightful days on a lux- 
urious Empress from Vancouver to Japan, then vases 
and Manila... It costs no more on these big ships... 
the largest, fastest and busiest on the Pacific. 


Ask the nearest Canadian Pacific agent for full 
information. Inquire about the Empress tours of 
the Orient — cheaper than staying at home. 


Offices everywhere. In New York, 44th and Madison; 
Chicago, 71 East Jackson; San Francisco, 675 Market 
Street; Montreal, 141 Si. James Street; Toronto, 
King and Yonge Streets; Winnipeg, 364 Main Street. 
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Tillinghast Preferred 


some of his pessimistic, disgruntled customers 
who came in to prophesy the end of the world. 
It was an experiment at first. 

“Just listen to ’em, will you, Tillinghast?” 
said Swan. ‘All they want is some one to work 
off their grouch on.” 

So Tillinghast listened, and the saucy little 
boutonniére Peggy insisted upon fastening to 
his coat every morning listened, and his fresh 
cravat listened, and even his nicely pressed 
blue serge suit listened. 

It worked. Most of these men went back to 
Swan with some such remark as, 

“That’s a live man you’ve got out there.” 

But this was incidental to the fun Tillinghast 
was having at home. He had not plunged so 
heavily as a lot of people supposed—two 
thousand dollars covered it all—but by dis- 
creet improvements here and there he had 
changed the appearance of the house from attic 
to cellar. It shone like a new glass bottle. It_ 
looked as up and coming as Peggy herself. And 
she—well, she was worth getting home early to 
see. Her eyes had a new snap in them, and her 
face had rounded out a little, and she was as 
busy all the time as a one-armed paper-hanger. 
But what it was all about he never knew until 
August. Then one night in the dark she whis- 
pered to him, and Tillinghast held his breath 
four full seconds. 


Yo RE glad, Billy?” she asked anxiously. 
“Tt’s more than I deserve,” he answered. 
“Tt means we'll have to be a little more 
economical,” she ventured. 
“Tt does, does it?” he came back. “It means 
we’ve got to have that spare room made over 


.tight away. Down at Brown’s they’ve got a 


model nursery, and tomorrow—” 

“Billy,” she broke in, trying to “steady 
him. 

“Vil drop in there during lunch hour.” 

“Now, Billy, be sensible.” : 

It was worth something to hear her plead 
economy to him. He made the most of it. 

“We ought to have a hardwood floor down 
there for one thing,” he ran on. ‘Then we 
ought to build out a sun porch. You always 
wanted one. Then we can run a fireplace into 
the chimney there so you can kindle a fire on 
extra cold days. You’ve got to keep ’em warm.” 

“Billy,” she protested. ‘How many do you 
think—” 

“The more, the merrier,” he decided. 

“Only, Billy—”’ 

“Ves, Peg.” 

“T think I’d better know how much your 
salary is.” 

“What for?” 

“Tt will help in the planning.” 

“Oh, forget it.” 

“T can’t. I’ve been worrying lately as it is. 
Now, with this ahead—”’ 

“We’ve got enough.” 

“T guessed it was two thousand more Mr. 
Swan gave you. Am I right?” 

“No,” he answered reluctantly. 

“One thousand?” 

“Now 

“Only five hundred?” she exclaimed. 


“Less than that,’ he confessed uneasily. 

“How could it be less?” 

“Tt was thirty-five hundred dollars less if you 
want to know.” 

“You—you mean he cut you down?” ; 

“To two thousand. But why in thunder—” 

“Oh, Billy! Billy! Billy!” she cried. 
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possible for every mother to give her baby 
this nursery economy. Keeps baby off the 
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“You've done all this for me when—when—” 

“Because I wanted to, sweetheart.” 

‘And all the while—Oh, Billy, Pm the rich- 
est woman in the world now.’ 

The last available quotation on Tillinghast 
Preferred was two hundred and sixty-five, and 
it was still going up. 


Alao Makers of the 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 


(Continued from page 51) 






















lilies, and pussy-willows, rising from a huge, 
silver loving-cup). The dessert took the form 
of little pigs made of pistachio ice-cream and 
sitting up perkily in a bed of spun sugar. We 

* all agreed that Mrs. West, who has a real genius 
for entertaining, knew how “to bring home the 
bacon,” and joked a good deal about the de- 
licious “spare ribs” and “Smithfield hams” 
that we were eating! 

But to return to the social column—and 
Mrs. Coolidge. Pick up your paper another 
morning soon, and you will read: 

“Mrs. Coolidge followed her custom of 
attending the Senate Ladies’ Luncheon today.” 

Again, how necessarily inadequate that state- 
ment is! 

When we all lunched with her at the White 
House this year on the occasion of our first 
meeting, she assured us that she would be with 
us frequently.—‘TI shan’t even tell you when 
I am coming,” she said, “but I shall certainly 
be there whenever I can.” And she has been 
as good as her word, adding immeasurably, as 
always, to the gaiety and joyousness of the 
occasion. What good times we do have! 
How delicious was the pickle that Mrs. Car- 
away brought last time, which she had made 
herself; and as for Mrs. Broussard’s fig and 
pecan pies! Oh, Lady! as our sons would say! 
The ingredients came from her own plantation 
in Louisiana, and she made eight of them; 
and though they were reinforced by apple 
pies, and lemon meringue pies, all delicious, 
too, there was not a single crumb left. 


Mrs. Kendrick, the New President 

And what an efficient, dignified and gracious 
presiding officer Mrs. Kendrick makes! She 
advanced from her position of first vice- 
president to president when Mrs. Coolidge 
was forced to resign, and certainly no one could 
fill the position better. She is a slim, erect 
little lady, almost as girlish-looking as her own 
daughter, except for prematurely gray hair, 
which is an exquisite foil for her lovely color. 
T have felt for a long time that the quiet years 
which I had on Pine Grove Farm, with time to 
think, and read, and develop, were perhaps the 
best possible preparation for the active life in 
the thick of events which has since fallen to 
my lot. And every time I took at Mrs. 
Kendfick, that opinion is strengthened. For 
she, too, had long, quiet years in the country— 
on a ranch in Wyoming. It was there that 
she began to help her husband in his business, 
keeping his books and attending to his larger 
correspondence. When he became governor of 
his state, she continued this valuable contri- 
bution to his success, and in the midst of her 
busy existence here she has still kept it up. A 
keen, analytical mind and a wonderful head for 
figures behind that snowy, fluffy hair and pleas- 
ant, rosy face; and alertness and thoroughness 
of purpose wrapped up in that slender, stylish 
little person—it’s a pretty attractive com- 
bination, isn’t it? 

There are an unusually large number of new 
Senators’ wives meeting with us for the first 
time this year, and it was especially for their 
benefit, and that of our guests, that Mrs. 
Coolidge suggested we should all be plainly 
labeled. She provided the wherewithal for 
this labeling, herself, in the shape of tags made 
of stout, white linen paper, with copper-bound 
holes punched at either end, through which 
red tape is run; and as soon as we come in, 
we all go and find our own tags, tie them around 
our necks, and face our colleagues plainly 
identified in large black letters as “Mrs. Keyes 
of New Hampshire,” “Mrs. Dale of Vermont,” 
and so on, 

I have perhaps seen more of Mrs. Dale than 
any other new member, for it is a simple matter 
to prolong the luncheon visit by walking home 
with her. The Dales have bought the oldest 
house in Washington, which was built for | 
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proof, 
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If your furniture or department store cannot show 
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effects than stagnant water. Thanks 
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to have cool, live air as it is to ob- 
tain fresh water. 
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of a breeze to drive away lassitude. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

Lord Baltimore’s daughter in 1772, and which 
stands on B Street only a little way from the 
Senate Office Building. It seems to me too 
bad that the ‘“fashionable” trend of the city 
should be away from the vicinity of the Capitol, 
which would be so much more convenient a 
location for the legislators, and I think that 
perhaps Senator and Mrs. Dale in returning 
there have blazed a trail which many others 
may be glad to follow. Certainly their house 
and its furnishings, which they have collected 
all over the world, are beautiful enough to 
make the rest of us not only wish to ‘‘go and do 
likewise,’ but turn perfectly green with envy. 
On the left of the entrance hall is the drawing- 
room, with antique overcurtains and valance 
of heavy, corded crimson silk at the windows, 
hung on a thick mahogany pole and held 
back by tasseled cords slipped over opaque 
knobs of blue-white glass. There is a crystal 
chandelier, a pair of vases by Boucher, an 
inlaid cabinet filled with priceless bric-A-brac; 
there are French pastels on the walls, showing 
the Empress Eugénie surrounded by her 
family, and a bride of the period in her volu- 
minous white satin dress and flower-crowned 
veil. Beside the mantelpiece, surmounted by 
a magnificent mirror in a carved and gilded 
frame, stand two tiny ebony chairs upholstered 
in brocade; it seems that in the olden times, 
when fashionable hostesses in Washington 
entertained, two tiny negroes, fantastically 
dressed, were stationed there to keep the open 
fires, which were the only means of heating, 
burning brightly. 

Across the hall is the state dining-room, the 
massive furniture carved by an Italian sculptor 
and upholstered in leather embossed in gold. 
Fifty people can be seated in comfort at the 
table, and the dinners given there are almost 
regal in their appointments and proportions. 
Ordinarily, however, this table, reduced to 
normal size, is covered with a piece of sheer, 
priceless embroidery, with a graceful fragile 
vase in the center, and the family take their 
meals in the smaller breakfast room beyond, 
which corresponds to the family library on the 
other side. On the stairway are a grandfather’s 
clock and a Van Dyck Madonna; and upstairs 
are more treasures: chandeliers with gilt lily- 
stems and leaves, the lilies themselves, of pure 
white porcelain, unfolding over the lights; cur- 
tains of heavy taffeta, old-blue and saffron- 
color; silver door-hinges from Daniel Webster’s 
house; a sofa which belonged to Thomas 
Jefferson; a cheval-glass presented to George 
Washington by one of the sisters of Napoleon 
First; a bedstead with tall, carved posts six 
inches thick; a satin “‘crazy-quilt”; and every- 
where old mirrors, old prints and engravings, 
old ornaments. ‘‘A lordly pleasure house, in 
which at ease for aye to dwell.” J certainly 
should like to dwell there! But since I can’t 
I am glad that I can at least go and visit! 


The Opening of the Rest Club 


“Mrs. Coolidge,’”’ continues the social editor, 
after her sentence about the luncheon, ‘‘attend- 
ed the opening of the Rest Club for soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines at 1015 L Street, Northwest, 
yesterday afternoon, as a guest of the officers 
and members of the Women’s Army and Navy 
League, through the efforts of whom the club 


was started.” 


USti OuUS This new club, located in a fine old mansion 


2 bought for the purpose, in a central and attrac- 

2a. y af 7a 7 aa Ve tive location, is certainly worthy of being hon- 
Safeltonay-namdmenoat ored by the presence of Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. 
Beavatal Y» listecured Weeks, and other prominent women when it 
bewd res opened its doors; and the “house-warming” 
yee eee was a delightful and notable occasion. Since 
the war we have been prone to forget that the 
needs of enlisted men did not end with the 


® | ioning of the armistice; they will not end when 
& every disabled drafted and volunteer soldier 
has been healed and recompensed, for the per- 


Hi h sonnel of the standing army, navy, and marine 
0. Ss corps forms a permanent body, and it needs the 
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best that we can give it at all times. Now no 
sailor, soldier, or marine, coming to Washing- 
ton a stranger, need wonder, thanks to this 
new club, where he can secure a comfortable 
night’s lodging, a shower, and a hot meal, or 
stay for a longer period, all at nominal cost; 
and it is well to notice—and reflect upon— 
the fact that the First Lady finds time to en- 
courage undertakings of this sort, as well as to 
give musicales and lunch with Senators’ wives. 


Dinner With Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett 


And now let us go a little farther down the 
social column and see what the Cabinet is 
doing. 

“The Secretary of War and Mrs. Weeks,” 
we read, “and the Postmaster General and 
Mrs. New were the honor guests at dinner last 
evening of the Assistant Postmaster General 
and Mrs. Bartlett, who entertained a company 
of more than sixty in the Presidential Suite of 
the Willard. Among the distinguished com- 
pany were the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Work; the Secretary of Agriculture and Mrs. 
Wallace; Mrs. Davis, the wife of the Secretary 
of Labor; and many Senators and their wives.” 

A dinner of this sort would, you might sup- 
pose, be a fairly formal function, and my first 
impressions of the notable guests, the enormous 
table magnificently decorated, and the organ 
music drifting into the dining-room from some 
unseen source, confirmed this belief. But it 
was quickly upset. Senator Moses and 
Senator Ernst, between whom I was placed, 
each took up a little slip of paper that lay be- 
side their plates; and each quickly read: 


“PLEASE! 

After each course gentlemen will please 
move four seats to the right, so that each will] 
have a different diner on either side each time. 
Take napkin and glass.” 


Accordingly, the cupped strawberries resting 
in their beds of ice had barely been devoured 
when a movement <rose that closely resembled 
the old-fashioned ‘‘Stage-coach” game of our 
childhood. Firmly grasping their goblets and 
table-linen, the Secretary of War and the Post- 
master General slid into seats beside me as the 
two Senators vanished down the length of the 
table, and the consommé made its appearance; 
then the Senate again supplanted the Cabinet, 
and I ate my creamed fish with Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Shortridge; and next, striving to make 
a swift and skilful shift in conversation from 
the Cleveland Convention and Teapot Dome 
to something more military in character, I 
helped myself to breast of chicken as Colonel 
Sherer and Major West joined me. And so 
the merry meal went on! Of course, by the 
time it was over, and we went out with entirely 
different partners from those who had escorted 
us in—it was Representative Ackerman of 
New Jersey who finally saw me safely back to 
the drawing-room—the “formal function” had 
disappeared even from my memory! 

The legations have put in a busy season, too, 
and our friend, the social editor, has had many 
items of interest to record concerning them. 
Take this one, for example: 

“The Minister of Bulgaria and Madame 
. Panaretoff entertained a company of eighteen 
at dinner last evening in honor of the Secre- 
tary of State and Mrs. Hughes.” 

Speaking of “distinguished gatherings,” 
we certainly had another one here! For the 


Minister of the Netherlands, Jonkeer de | 


Graeff, was present; M. Biseroff, the Secretary 
of the Bulgarian Legation, with his pretty little 


blonde wife; and Dr. Dieckhoff, the Counselor | 


of the German Embassy, with his pretty, tall 


dark one; the Robert Lansings, whom every | 
one still thinks of as “official” and loves to | 
think of that way—she was the first “Cabinet | 
hostess” that I came to know, and I never shall | 


forget how wonderful she was in that capacity; 
the Charles Hamlins of the Federal Reserve 
Board, old friends long before we came here, 
and ever since; a number of others. 

The legation, with its immense dining-room 
and still more immense drawing-room, the 


| 








walls covered with pink brocade, a wood fire | 
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awholeSanitroxCooking Set! 


Instead of a miscellaneous collection of pots and 
pans, imagine the new kitchen with a whole set of 
beautiful, glistening white Sanitrox! Who wouldn’t 
be delighted? Then, too, think of being saved the 
bother of having to run around to select a teakettle 
here and a saucepan there. 


One reason these dainty Sanitrox Sets have proved 
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knowing that all the really indispensable utensils 
are included. Every single one of them has the 
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Sanitrox Ware. : 
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Ware 


Wife 

burning brightly under the white mantel, fresh 
flowers everywhere, is ideally suited for enter- 
taining, and I enjoyed an afternoon reception 
which took place there this month, nearly as 
much as I did the dinner. The Panaretoffs 
took this former occasion to give their friends 
the privilege of seeing for the first time the 
new portrait of the Minister, by Nicolo Mi- 
chailow, the court painter of Bulgaria, who is 
just beginning his career in this country, 
though he has already met with wide and well- 
deserved recognition in Europe and South 
America. The picture shows M. Panaretoff in 
profile, seated reading a newspaper comfortably. 
I was “pouring” on the afternoon of this private 
view, so I went early, and as I mounted the 
broad staircase I could see, through the open 
door of the drawing-room, the original beside 
the portrait, in almost exactly the same pose. 
The likeness was startling, for I never saw a 
work of art more vibrant with life. _ 

The activities of the Congressional Club are 
properly chronicled before those of its individ- 
ual members, and the society editor has had 
her hands full in listing these, for it seems to me 
they have never been so numerous and so in- 
teresting. There have been morning forums 
for the discussion of topics of current impor- 
tance, with speakers giving both sides of each 
question presented. There have been luncheons 
at which members were privileged to make up 
their own tables, inviting guests who were non- 
members; and I had one of twenty-two ladies, 
with Madame Varela and Madame Panaretofi 
as the ranking guests, and the big round table 
almost covered with multicolored sweet peas 
which divided up into corsage bouquets when 
the party was over. 2 


The Congressional Club Receives 

There have been our regular Friday teas, 
with their attendant musicales and lectures; 
and another diplomatic reception. This one 
was in honor of the representatives of Latin- 
American Countries, with the new Ambassador 
from Cuba and Madame de la Torriente as 
the ranking guests. The Ambassador I had 
already met in Geneva, as he was the president 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations, and 
his wife, like nearly all women of her race, is 
extremely pretty and gracious, and dresses with 
exquisite taste. On this occasion she looked 
especially charming, in black velvet, as she 
stood beside Mrs. Byrnes, the president of the 
club, welcoming the guests. Mrs. Byrnes, as 
always, looked charming, too, in a gown of 
blue-gray georgette embroidered in steel and 
trimmed with gray fur. The flags of our sister 
republics on this hemisphere were grouped 
together on the stair-landing, and the tea-table 
was decorated with yellow daffodils and yellow 
tulips. Mrs. Lansing, who made the address of 
welcome, did it with her usual taste and tact. 

“T am honored in being chosen by the presi- 
dent and ladies of the Congressional Club to 
extend to you, our distinguished guests, a 
word of greeting, and to express to you the 
pleasure which you give us in being present 
today, and in giving us the opportunity to 
welcome you on this occasion. 

“Tt is always a satisfaction to meet those 
who come to this capital to represent the great 
nations of this earth, but it is an especial 
satisfaction to greet those who are the diplo- 
matic representatives of other members of the 
American family of nations, to whom we are 
bound so closely in mutual friendship, in com- 
mon ideals, and in material interests. 

“Our countries are closely knit together, 
more closely than any other nations of the 
world. Today the friendship of the Americas, 
when the world is still a prey to hatred and 
jealousies, is an outstanding fact in history. 
In it lie the joy of the present, and the promise. 
of the future peace and prosperity of the 
words soe? 

Among the evening parties at the Congres- 
sional Club this month has been one for the 
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Our MONARCH COFFEE 
1s NEVER sold.in bulk, 


LWAYS THE SAME— Monarch Coffee con- 
tinues unchanged year after year. The fine 
quality of the delicious blend never varies. 
WY wy LY j 
d S MONARCH COFFEE excels ordinary coffee, so Mon- 


arch Tea and Monarch Cocoa give evidence of their superior 

qualities at the first trial. * * * Monarch Cocoa is pure, 
delicious and invigorating, fine for growing children. * * * 
Monarch Tea—hot or iced—is a welcome refreshment on any 
and every occasion. 
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Milk in a Form‘They Love 


Try This 


Lemon Junket Tarts 

1 pkg. Lemon Junket Powder 

6 deep, baked tart shells 

Powdered sugar 

1 pint milk 

1 large egg 
Beat the yolk of the egg, add the milk 
and warm slightly. Dissolve the Jun- 
ket Powder in the milk and pour at 
once into 6 dessert cups, filling them 
nearly full. Let set until firm, then 
place in ice box. At serving time loosen 
Junket from sides of cups with thin 
knife-blade, hold shell over cup, then 
turn back and Junket will slip into 
shell. Beat white of egg with a table- 
spoonful powdered sugar until stiff, and 
place a spoonfulon each tart. Serve 
cold. 














Ice cream made with 
Junket Tablets is richer 
and creamier, and re- 
quires less cream. 
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Even children who simply won’t drink milk, will eat it with 
delight when it’s in the form of delicious Junket. 

And it is so wholesome, so nourishing for them that mothers 
really should serve it to them often. Do you know that many 
children, especially in the Scandinavian countries, eat Junket 
three times a day? It accounts in no small measure for their 
ruddy cheeks and robust health! 

Milk is food. Junket is simply Milk in a form more tempt- 
ing and tasty and ready for more thorough assimilation. It 
is primarily a health food, especially good for growing children. 

Junket is also a splendid dessert, offering opportunity for 
making a wide variety of dainty dishes. It is a light dessert 
but very wholesome. 

Junket Tablets have been the housewife’s standby for 35 years. 


A package at 15c contains 10 Tablets. Each tablet with a quart - 
of milk makes 6 to 8 dishes of Junket. 


Junket Powder is the same product as the tablets except it has 
sugar, flavoring, etc., already added. It comes in 6 different, 
pure flavors. It is most convenient for making a finished junket 
as you simply stir into moderately warm milk as directed. Price 
15c a package. 


If you have never tried Junket by all means do so. Ask your 
grocer (druggists also carry Junket Tablets). 


For 4c in stamps and your grocer’s name and address we 
will send samples of Junket Tablets and Powder and copy 
of illustrated Recipe Booklet. 


The Junket Folks Little Falls, N. ¥2 


In Canada—Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Toronto, Ont. 


Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

“sub-debs,”’ when the schoolgirls of the con- 
gressional circle acted as hostesses, and which 
my John, to his great delight, reached home for 
his spring vacation just in time to attend; and 
a fancy-dress ball for the grown-ups. Some 
very lovely costumes were worn at this, and 
Mrs. Caraway, Mrs. Browne of Wisconsin, 
Mrs. Newton of Missouri, and I all gathered 
together in my apartment the following morn- 
ing and had our pictures taken together, to 
keep as mementoes of the delightful evening. 


Social Politics 
“Social politics” may be a term new to you, 
but I imagine that the activities which have 
given it its vogue here have been going on for 
some time, whether they have been openly 
acknowledged as such or not. At all events, 
both the Vice-Chairwomen of the National 


Committees have been figuring more and more | 


prominently in the social columns lately, as 
the dates for the two big national conventions 
draw nearer and nearer. Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton is “At Home” to Republican women 
every Tuesday afternoon from four to six, and 
in response to a card from her urging me to 
“Please come and bring my Republican 
friends,” I dropped in at her apartment this 
week, and as I was rather early, had a real 
chance to ‘“‘talk shop” with her and Mrs. Ward- 
man, the Republican Committeewoman for the 
District of Columbia, before the rooms began to 
fill with other zealous guests. Mrs. Upton has a 
wonderful sense of humor, and we got into gales 
of laughter at her description of the underlying 
reasons for the “Ten Don’ts for Speakers” 
which have attracted so much attention 
recently. But the sound principles and rare 
judgment which she possesses are even more 
valuable assets to the party which she serves so 
faithfully and well, and I admire both more 
than I can possibly tell you. 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair is also an old friend, 
and she was good enough to include Harry and 
me in her invitations to one of the delightful 
Saturday-night parties which she is giving at 
the new Democratic Women’s Club, where she 
has recently taken up her abode. The New- 
tons of Missouri and a few other strong Repub- 
licans were there also, so you see the party- 
lines were not drawn too closely for perfect 
comfort! And there were a number of prom- 
inent Democrats—Senator and Mrs. Harrison, 
Ex-Senator and Mrs. Pomerene, Representative 
and Mrs. Byrnes, Mrs. Blair Bannister, Senator 
Glass’s sister, who acted as co-hostess, and so on. 

There were about thirty of us in all, and we 
were seated at the gay little scarlet tables, each 
holding only four, in the pleasant dining-room, 
and had one of the most delicious Southern 
suppers that you can imagine: fried oysters 
with bacon; fricasseed chicken, hot biscuit, 
pickles, rice, and scalloped potatoes; coffee in 
big cups; green pepper, cucumber, and tomato 
salad; strawberry short-cake six inches thick, 
topped with whipped cream. It was fortunate 
that no activities, political or otherwise, were 
expected of us after supper, for I am sure we 
should all have been entirely incapable of them! 

And finally, down in its proper place in the 
social column, you might find, this week, an 
item reading something like this: 

“Mrs. Henry Wilder Keyes, the wife of 
Senator Keyes of New Hampshire, is leavirg 
Washington on Saturday to be gone about six 
‘weeks. After a short stay in New England, 
Mrs. Keyes will sail for Porto Rico, where she 
will be the guest of the Governor and Mrs. 
Towner at the Executive Palace.” 

So now, my dear, you have some idea of 
what my next letter is likely to contain! Isn’t 
it thrilling to think of getting on a boat again 
and sailing off to that beautiful little island of 
enchantment—seeing new sights and old 
friends—and then writing you all about both! 

Always affectionately yours, 


Fomsees Portriiisar Vecsper — 








Why keep 





a fire going 


when you are not cooking? 


Comfort and economy both point straight 
to the modern oil stove 


COOL kitchen in hot weather 

is worth almost anything to a 
woman. You can have a cool kit- 
chen and at an actual saving of 
expense. The Florence Oil Range 
cuts fuel bills radically, and the 
comfort you gain is beyond price. 


You burn the Florence 
Range only when you need 
it for cooking. That is one 
reason why it means both 
comfort and economy. 
Anything that you cook 
on a coal or gas stove can 
be cooked quickly and well 
on this modern stove. 


So easy to start ae 
To start the Florence you 
merely touch a match to 
the Asbestos Kindler. Quickly you 
have a clean blue flame of intense 
heat. This flame is a gas flame. It 
is not a wick flame. The fuel used 
is the vapor of kerosene, which is 


The Big 


Burner 


close up under 
the cooking. 





cheap and plentiful. The turn of a 
lever regulates the heat to any de- 
gree you wish. When you are 
through cooking, turn the lever 
and the flame goes out. 


The portable Florence Oven has 
the “baker’s arch” and patented 
heat distributor for even 
baking. 


A beauty in the kitchen 


With lustrous porcelain en- 
amel and shining nickel the 
Florence has the kind of 
beauty that lasts. Seeing is 
believing, and the Florence 
Oil Range can be examined 
at department, furniture, 
and hardwarestores. Ifyou 
do not know where to go, 
we shall gladly send you the ad- 
dress of the nearest dealer. 

Ask us tomail you our free book- 
let, “Get Rid of the ‘Cook Look.’” 


It is full of useful information. 


the heat 


Florence Stove Company, Dept. 591, Gardner, Mass. 
Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence Water Heaters and Florence Oil Heaters 
Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Canada 


FLORENCE 


OIL RANGE ...... 
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Behind that wallop was the Shower 


I the background of every sport—baseball, foot- 
ball, tennis, golf, running and even swimming 
—you find shower bathing 


—Showers are always part of the equip- 
ment of the clubhouse and gymnasium 


The millions who go in for these sports and games 
feel that a shower bath is essential from the point 
of health. And, realize that these people, because of 
their training, are actually in fine physical condition. 


How equally necessarythen is the dailyshower foryou, 
who meet the day’s problems in the business world; or 
you the housewife with a thousand and one fatiguing 
tasks; or the woman with a round of social duties. 





There’s a shower made for every home. Our book- 
let “Once-Used Water” shows various types. We 
will send you a copy, and if you have a regular > 


plumber, will you please mention his name? H-952-p 
Mixometer Shower 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


THE MODERN BATH ROOM HAS A SHOWER 


SSS — SS SS SS oe 


BEFORE YOU TUCK YOUR 
Se a ee a 


ET us put your blankets through 
our mill process of washing 
and refinishing! All their beauty 
and freshness will re-appear. Re- 
member they wear twice as long 
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Unnecessary Work 


when cleaned properly. No 
shrinking! No fading! Thousands 








has no place in the present day world. The old 

eset ee clothes on long lines meant the of customers attest to our prompt 

ugging of heayy baskets many miles during thé ‘ ri 

year, With the Hill Champion Clothes Dryer efficient “peo po ceetgnatle 

the whole wash can be put on its 150 foot line prices. Ship Parcel Post, or write 

without moying the basket once. The dryer can be for further details, 

taken in when not in use, leaving the clothes area 

free. Look for Trade Mark, Ask for our folder C. AMERICAN BLANKET REFINISHING CO. 






HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
48 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 


4223 E. LAKEST. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Reference: North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis 
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What Are You Feeding 
Your Baby? 


(Continued from page 96) 


Recent investigations published in the 
medical press have shown that the fear of 
boiled milk is not well justified. I believe, 
myself, that if we could get perfectly clean, 
fresh, sweet, unboiled milk, it would be best 
for our infants. The difficulties of securing 
such a supply are almost insuperable. We must 
take our milk supply as it is, working all the 
time to make it better. At present the milk 
supply is a dangerous food for the infant during 
the hot months of summer. We shall have the 
greatest security by using the boiled article. 

Pasteurized milk will not do. There is so 
much carelessness in pasteurizing that we are 
only inviting trouble from bacterial infection 
by usingit. Even pasteurized milk prepared for 
the baby during the summer should be boiled. 


Are We Eating Too Much? 


By Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


N ADVANCE statement from the Bureau 

of Animal Industry calls attention to the 

immense increase in the number of hogs 

slaughtered for food purposes under the inspec- 
tion of Federal Agents for 1923. 

The total number of such inspected slaugh- 
tered animals is 53,373,708. This is more than 
10,000,000 greater than for any other year since 
Federal inspection was adopted. It is esti- 
mated by the statisticians of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry that the inspected hogs are 


64.3 percent of the entire number slaughtered 


in the United States. These data show that 
approximately 81,532,600 hogs were killed in 
the United States for food purposes during the 
year 1923. These animals produced eleven 
billion one hundred and eighty-two million 
pounds of pork, and two billion eight hundred 
and seventy-one million pounds of lard. Eight 
and one-half percent of the pork and twenty- 
eight percent of the lard were exported, mostly 
to Germany. 

Ten billion one hundred and thirteen million 
pounds of domestic and one million pounds of 
imported pork were consumed at home. The 
amount of lard consumed at home amounted 
to one billion eight hundred and ten million 
pounds. If the hogs furnishing this huge pork 
product had been formed in single file touching 
each other, four feet to a hog, the procession 
would have been 61,770 miles long, reaching 
twice around the world and enough left over to 
reach from the north to the south pole. At 
the rate of two miles an hour, about as fast as 
a fat hog can walk, it would have required 
eighty-four years, marching twenty-four hours 
a day, to pass the Federal Inspector. 

In addition to swine, there were slaughtered 
in 1923, in round numbers 14,000,000 cattle, 
9,000,000 calves, 15,000,000 sheep and lambs, 
and 75,000 goats. I have not included the 
2947 horses, mostly exported. 

This makes the total meat consumption per 
person for 1923, 193.4 pounds! No wonder Dr. 
Kellogg looks with dismay on the picture. Con- 
tinually the cry goes up, “Eat more.” Perhaps 
one cause of the great increase in meat con- 
sumption was the nation-wide drive of, “Eat 
more meat.” The Department of Agriculture 
helped to carry the message. A poster was 
published by the Department. It bore the ~ 
inscription: ‘‘Meat is wholesome for health and 
vigor; use a variety of cuts and kinds of meat.” 

In addition to this, both public and private 
efforts have been made to advise our people to 
eat more bread and cereals, to eat more fruits 
and vegetables, to eat more candy and confec- 
tions, to drink more this and that and the other 
concoction. All of these methods of propa- 
ganda have been featured also as a means of 
ameliorating the serious financial condition of 
our farmers. 

At a meeting before the Agricultural Com- 


mittee on March 3d, which I attended, a lawyer 
representing the big bakers of the country 
stated that if every individual in the United 
States would eat one more slice of bread a day, 
it would at once relieve the farmers’ distress 
in so far as the wheat situation is concerned. 
He forgot to say if it were the ordinary bleached 
flour white bread, which is now generally con- 
sumed in this country, how much constipation, 
indigestion and general injury would be done 
to the public at large. These campaigns must, 
of necessity, do great harm to the health of 
Americans. Why not start a drive to get peo- 
ple to eat less? If we could persuade them to 
do this, the span of life would be speedily 
increased. We have no way of getting sta- 
tistics on this subject: I venture to say that 
where one person dies of starvation in this 
blessed country of ours, one hundred die of too 
much food. Who will take the lead in organiz- 
ing the Knights of the Thin Cross to save the 
world from gluttony? 


The Home Soda Fountain 
(Continued from page 80) 


chocolate. When the chocolate is dissolved, 
add two cupfuls of sugar, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of salt, and boil for five minutes. Remove from 
the fire and add two teaspoonfuls of vanilla. 

A Coffee Sirup may be made by boiling to- 
gether for five minutes one cupful of strong 
coffee and one cupful of sugar. This should 
not be used in drinks served to children. 

Vanilla Sirup. Boil together for five minutes 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar and two cup- 
fuls of water. Remove from the fire and add 
two teaspoonfuls of vanilla. 

Grape Sirup. Boil for five minutes one 
pound of grape juice and one-half pound of 
sugar, or one cupful of each. 

Make Orange Sirup the same as Grape 
Sirup, unless the oranges are very sour, when 
three-fourths pound of sugar may be used. 
Use the orange pulp, finely chopped. 

For a sirup made from strawberries or other 
fruits, use one pound of fruit chopped fine and 


three-fourths pound of sugar, and boil for five | 


minutes. Strawberry jam or preserves may 
also be used, but use a little less than two table- 
spoonfuls in a glass, as they are a little sweeter 
than the sirup. Other jams and preserves may 
likewise be used, if one desires, following the 
same directions. 


Variations 


For a variation, one may use an egg in the 
drink. To the two tablespoonfuls of sirup, add 
two-thirds of a glassful of milk, and an egg. 
Beat thoroughly and then add the charged 
water. 

Ice-cream is also an improvement to the 
drinks. Beat the sirup and milk together with 
a very little ice cream if desired and pour into 
aglass containing a small serving of ice-cream. 
Then add the charged water. For malted milk, 
add to the two tablespoonfuls of chocolate or 
vanilla sirup two teaspoonfuls of malted milk, 
a little whole milk, and if desired, a little ice- 
cream. Stir thoroughly and fill the glass with 
milk. 

In serving drinks, the appeal to the eye is not 
to be ignored, and the importance of trifles is 
demonstrated in the enjoyment of having the 
drink very cold and well whipped, and served 
in a thin glass witha straw. A little cinnamon 
or nutmeg sprinkled over the top of a milk 
drink often makes it more appetizing, and a 
dash of whipped cream with a bit of bright- 
colored preserved fruit, or a few nuts on top, Is 
often a desirable addition. The drink usually 
makes a greater appeal when slightly colored 
with a vegetable color, than when it is the plain 
milk color. Crushed macaroons may some- 
times be sifted over the top of the milk drink, 
and the result is especially delicious if almond 
flavoring is used. When the milk drinks are 
mixed for children, however, it is well to keep 
them as simple as possible, using a minimum 
of both flavoring and sweetening materials. 
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EVERY HOUSEKEEPER IS PROUD 


to welcome visitors when her beds are furnished with 


Tep ereu 


Sheets and Pillow Cases. Always snowy white and beautifully 
smooth—the result of superior material perfectly woven and 
finished. 
Our Grandmothers established the reputation of Pepperell because its 
superior strength gave them long wear with little mending, and the mod- 
erate weight of their sheets lightened their labor on wash-days. 
Succeeding generations have found Pepperells just as much better as 
improvements in spinning, weaving and finishing machinery could make 
them. This is why the great product of the Pepperell Mills—Sheeting, 
Pillow Tubing, Sheets and Pillow Cases—is now used in hundreds of 
thousands of homes all over the United States. 

Ask for PEPPERELL and Jook for the old-time red label on every piece. We 


welcome inquiries and will gladly send samples which will speak for themselves, 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


141 Mik Srreet, Boston, Mass. 
Mills at Biddeford, Maine _ 
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| The clippe 
HOT WATER HEATER feat eee ie 


Heat ickly. e 
Abecideeid echenle clipper to use at home 


Simple construction. Send for the Head Barber’s booklet: 


Burns with blue flame. &“ : 9 
Smokeless and odorless. ifow. to Use Clippers: 
Attaches to regular boiler. BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co, 
Does not change stove connection. Providence, R.L.U.S.A. 
Economical to install and operate. 
For use where gas is not availa5le. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Please send mea free copy of your new booklet, 
“How to Use Clippers.” 


WRITE for Free Descriptive Book- 
let No. 10 on Hot Water in the 
Home, giving name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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IT COVERS 


more square feet per gallon and more thoroughly hides the sur- 
face, due to finer grinding of materials, a higher percentage of 
pure linseed oil and Lucas superior methods of combining all 
ingredients into one perfectly finished product. . 


IT BEAUTIFIES 


and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, perfect 
shades, made with pure, permanent tinting colors of Lucas’ own 
manufacture. 


IT LASTS 


longer because it is made of highest grade materials, carefully 
selected, scientifically combined by skilled workers of long ex- 
perience. 


IT PROTECTS 


positively because its smooth, glossy surface is impervious to 
weather. Its elasticity prevents checking or cracking during 
temperature changes, consequently preventing the admission of 
moisture—the cause of decay. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL 
Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of 


application. 

Its GREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per 
year of protection. 

Its GREATER PROTECTION saves costly repairs. 


Its GREATER BEAUTY increases the value of your property, 
reflects prosperity, and radiates happiness. 


Write Dept. 26 for the name of our nearest 
dealer and for color card of attractive shades 





John Lucas & Co.,inc. 
Aibeas Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


PHILADELPHIA 


/ Piiitey-\ 4 NEWYORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
) eT ays ATLANTA ASHEVILLE DENVER FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
\ f MEMPHIS HOUSTON JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 
\ 


Paints 








“Purposely Made for Every Purpose” 










§ Good Fun and 
' Better Exercise 


7 The GO-BI-BI is made for 

ehildren too young to walk— 
= gives them plenty of exercise 
f yet keeps their weight off their 
# legs. They move happily about 
) the room, safely encircled by { 
= the rubber cushioned hoop. If ? 
@ your department store cannot 
" supply the GO-BI-BI, order 
from us direct. 


, THE CROSLEY MFG. CO. 
Go-Bi-Bi Dept. 2-6 
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FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Made for a specific purpose and 
recognized for 25 years as a satis- 





¥ 
a 














a Station “A”’ Cincinnati, Ohio factory, dependable, waterproof, 
tA . 
protecting sheeting. Hygienic, easily 
cleaned, always fresh and sweet. 





Get the Genuine Stork Sheeting. Look 
for Stork Trade Mark on Selvage. If 
your dealer cannot supply, write 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 22, Boston,Mass. 
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The Right Way to Prac- 
tise 
(Continued from page 48) 


earliest practising under the personal super- 
vision of her teacher in Paris. 

The beginner is sufficiently hampered by 
inexperience without the extra handicap of 
inefficient tools and unfavorable surroundings. 
You often hear that any instrument is good 
enough to learn on. The opposite is nearer 
the truth. Kreisler could tear your heart- 
strings, playing on a cigar box. In the hands 
of a tyro the Paganini Stradivarius would sound 
the way the cigar-box looks. But for all that, 
it would sound ten times better under his bow 
than the wretched factory fiddle usually called 
“good enough for a beginner.”’ Learning is so 
hard an enterprise that nothing is too good to 
learn on. The better the instrument, the 
easier It is to play, the more stimulating to the 
learner, and the faster will be his progress. 

Keep your instrument in condition. Have 
the piano tuner call automatically every three 
or four months. Nothing is worse for the ear 
and the enthusiasm than a neglected piano. 
Tf you play a violin, it should be kept tight, 
well-regulated, with true strings and with hair 
in the bow that dates at least from the Chris- 
tian era. If yours is a wind instrument, the 
keys, pistons, and slides should be kept greased, 
the pads and joints tight, and the reeds in 
first-rate order. 


The Proper Environment 
Arrange, if possible, to practise alone, in quiet, 
without fear of interruption or of disturbing 
others. The rugs, hangings, and upholsteries 


' should not be so heavy or numerous as to take 


the life out of your tone. Plenty of fresh air 
is essential. If you sit, use a comfortable chair 
high enough to keep your neck in a natural 
position while reading. Practise before a mir- 
ror if you can. An adequate light should fall 
over your shoulder upon the notes at such an 
angle as to prevent glare and eye-strain. 

Practising is a necessary evil. Do it inten- 
sively, i.e., in the way that will save the most 
time and strength. Be austere with yourself. 
Never waste a second or a thought on flourishes 
or little random tunes. Stick doggedly to your 
schedule. “Keep up a powerful thinking.” 
Most practising is thoughtless, or nearly so. 
Far from helping, this does real harm by 
fortifying bad habits and disgusting you with 
music. Thoughtlessness is as powerful a foe 
to progress as laziness itself. 

Every phrase must mean something to you 
and must sound better at each repetition. 
Thoughtlessness puts practising in the quanti- 
tative class with picking oakum or digging 
ditches. In this spirit no one, not even a 
genius, could work effectively in any art. 
Quality alone counts. Quantity, by compari- 
son, is a minus quantity. One hour of con- 
centrated, thoughtful, scientific practise is 
worth weeks of the usual slavery. And it is 
infinitely more enjoyable. Every time you 
enter your studio, tell yourself that you are 
now going to do in sixty intensive minutes the 
equivalent of weeks of ordinary practise. 

But do not rush to extremes and spoil it all 
by trying to travel months in an hour! Do 
not, with muscles tense, perch on the edge of 
the seat and try to propel the taxi of musical 
progress along by your own main strength and 
eagerness. Such maneuvers never speed things 
up. Instead, they get you there exhausted in 
mind and body. Plunge into practise in this 
spirit of tense flurry and you will make more 
haste, less speed. Far less speed! You will 
wear yourself out needlessly, and your work 
will be tight and inaccurate. 

-You will be in too much of a hurry to be 
critical. Now, to work intensively you must 
be a stern self-critic. No easy thing. It takes 
courage, candor—in a word, character—to be 
as critical of your own intonation, phrasing, 
quality, and technique as ofastranger’sorrival’s. 
We all tend to do what James Harvey Robinson 
calls “rationalize”: that is, view ourselves 


through -rose-colored glasses, while inventing. 


excellent reasons to justify all we do and are. 

Now comes the most important’ point: 
Practising too fast is the chief foe of intensive- 
ness. Beginners always tend to hurry, either 
through impetuosity or unsureness or a half- 
baked desire to hear the piece as it will sound 
when finished. This is pulling the musical 
plant out of the ground to observe its growth. 
It is the most fatal of faults. You will never 
have a clear, brilliant technique until you con- 
quer the habit of going faster than you can go 
clearly and correctly. 

You see, the brain usually can not rush so 
fast as the fingers or the vocal cords. So, being 
left behind, it loses interest, and the others 
lose the clearness of mental control. It is only 
when the mind, through continual slow repeti- 
tion, can outdistance the fingers that the 
latter should risk trying the passage up to 
time. Unless they succeed convincingly, the 
deliberate tempo should be resumed at once. 

Suppose they do succeed. The performance 
is perfect, and you cry “Thank the Lord!” 
in surprise. Be suspicious! Your surprise 
shows that this success may have been an 
accident, a one-to-ten shot. Do not be satis- 
fied until you can reverse these figures. Noth- 
ing should surprise you but failure. And even 
after solid perfection has been reached, go back 
now and then and restudy slowly. 

How slowly should one begin a piece? At a 
pace where each repetition will be an improve- 
ment. Otherwise your trouble is thrown away 
—or worse. You see, practise movements are 
unnatural. If they are repeated without your 
compensating conviction that they are visibly 
getting you somewhere, they only breed feel- 
ings that range from indifference to the w rong 
side of disgust. 

Gloss no Misgivings! Every worker in any 
art should hang this motto in large letters on 
the best-lit wall of his studio. Hang it on 
yours. At the faintest suspicion that you are 
doing something not quite correct, stop at 
once and iron out the difficulty. It is bad gen- 
eralship to leave unreduced strongholds be- 
hind on your line of march. 

But “Gloss no Misgivings’” is one of the 
hardest possible precepts to follow. When, 
in the course of practising, you make a mistake 
or get something slightly off-color, the con- 
viction fastens upon you almost irresistibly 
that if you sweep on, the technical momentum 
and emotional inspiration you acquire by not 
stopping will lift you over the next similar 
difficulty. 

Do not trust this feeling. It is a dangerous 
illusion. In reality, things work out the other 
way. By telling yourself “I won’t count this 
one,” you help establish the error as a bad 
habit. Never forget that playing on is not 
getting on. 


Keep Your Interest Alive 


Granted that you act on these rather stern- 
sounding principles, the more interest and en- 
joyment you get out of practising, the faster 
you will come along. Don’t ever repeat an 
exercise ad nauseam. It only disgusts and be- 
wilders the mind. Remember, you practise 
far more for your mind than for your throat, 
lips, or fingers. When the interest sinks below 
a certain dead-line, any exercise becomes 
worthless. Many an unfortunate student dies 
artistically just as he has learned to live on a 
diet of musical sawdust. 

Your mechanical exercises and études should 
be as varied, interesting, and artistic as pos- 
sible. If you and your teacher are ingenious 
folk, you will constantly be revising them to 
serve your particular stage of the game more 
appropriately. 


Tf you are at all creative, you can learn a~ 


useful trick from some of the great virtuosos. 
They have discovered how to combine variety 
and constantly renewed interest with a magi- 
cally quick way of mastering hard passages. 
This is one of the most valuable and one of the 
least known truths that can be learned about 
practising. 

When you come square up against a diffi- 
culty which does not yield at once, do not 





SPREADS AND DRAPES IN 


HARMONY 


O the lovely Novelite Spreads of quaint design and lovely 
weave has been added a complete variety of harmonizing 
drapery fabrics, from sheer casement cloth to rich overdrapes. 


Novelite Spreads—light and easily washed—allow those frequent 
changes of linen so refreshing in summer. 


Rose, blue, gold, ecru, or white—all sizes and styles— $4.00 
up for the spreads, from $1.00 per yard for the drapes. 


Write today, naming your C) \ / E ] | There are Novelite Spreads 
favorite store, for ‘Bed- of lovely weaves you may 


room Interiors” (a book 
of decorative schemes) and 
samples of fabrics. No 
charge. 





REG. US, PAT. OFF. 


SPREADS 


cACARGRACE -ACILLS, INC. 


A.W. BAYLIS CO., Selling Agents, Dept. B, 66-72 Leonard Street, New York, N.Y. 


embroider yourself. Send 
toc for book of colored 
designs and complete in- 
structions. 


Bink Need Trained Women 









Every srl and woman appreciates | 


a good complexion Lablache pro- 
tects and keeps the skin smooth; 


Lablache is pure, clinging and in-§ 


visible. It keeps the complexion 


youthlike and as fresh as the per- 
fume of flowers. 
Two sizes, 50c & $1.00 


of druggists or by mail. 


Flesh, White, Pink, or 
Cream. Sample Free. 
*Refuse_ substitutes— 
they may be dangerous. 
Compact Lablache Rouge, 
with puff, in handy size 
box, 75¢e. Orange and Foncé 
(darker shade) 
BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 61 * » 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, host- 
esses, etc., wanted for high-sealaried positions in 
America’s Fourth Largest Industry 
new establishments now opening every week are 
crying for trained executives, 
Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving 
dailycallsforexecutives to fill hig-paying positions, 


You can qualify ina few short weeks at home 
with the Lewis Syetem of Spare-Time Training for 
a eplendid position as Hotel Hostess or other 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” gives full details. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room G-2474 Clifford Lewis, Pres. 


executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. We put 
you in touch with excellent opportunities, 


Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 
that develops charm and personality. Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. Thousands of Lewis 
Students are winning success in this uncrowded 
field. One student writes: “I am now hostess 
and manager of an apartment house in the fash- 
ionable section—salary $3600 per year with 
beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Write for it today 


undreds of 


Shortage acute. 


Washington, D.C. 





Dye Any Garment 
or Old Drapery 


Dresses Kimonos Curtains 
Skirts Waists Ginghams 
Coats Sweaters Stockings 


Diamond Dyes 


Each 15-cent package of “Diamond 
Dyes” contains directions so simple any 
woman can dye or tint any old, worn, 
faded thing new, even if she has never 
dyed before. Drugstores sell all colors. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


In using advertisements see page 6 175 


Children’s little feet are ‘‘on the jump” wearing out shoe-leather every 
waking moment. Try a pair of “ACROBATS” on your youngster and watch them 
stand up under the wear and tear, outlasting ordinary shoes by months. The 
ACROBAT “Double Welt”? patented process, which interlocks the uppers and 
soles with triple stitching is the secret of their long wear. “ACROBATS” are 
rip-proof and practically water-tight, and keep their shape even after resoling. 


Perfect Comfort— aCROBA? 


Easy Fit with 


“ACROBATS” are 
built on Nature lasts to 


SHOES 


conform perfectly tothe 
child’s feet. Linings will not wrinkle, nor 
insoles curl; there are no tacks or nails to 
hurt little feet. Extreme leather flexibility 
insures perfect comfort. 


THE NORMAL THE ACROBAT 
FOOT OFACHILD SHOE FITS IT 


If you are interested in longer- f 
wearing, perfectly shaped shoes 
for your children, send for our free 


Keep Your 
Child’s Feet 


booklet, ‘“‘IXKeep Your Child’s Feet Happy.’ It is full of valuable in- 
formation to help you prevent foot-troubles in your children. 


Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co., 512 3rd St., Faribault, Minn 


Specialists in Children’s Good Shoes Since 1892 








urniture 


If you seek distinction and individuality, 
you will be pleased with Leavens furniture 
—either a complete set for bedroom or 
breakfast room, or a charming single piece 
to fit that nook or corner. You attain per- 
fect harmony with surroundings by having 
your selection decorated or finished to order. 





The Leavens way is a comparatively in- 
expensive way too—as you will learn by 
experience. In either Decorated or Colonial 
furniture a beautiful simplicity of design, 
goes hand in hand with quality and value. 


Shipments made anywhere, carefully 
crated to insure safe delivery. 


Write for illustrations and com 
information 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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About That Boy of Yours 


The mother of a member of our 
Junior Leaders’ Business League 
recently wrote us: 

“T feel that my boy, as a mem- 
ber of the Junior Leaders’, Busi- 
ness League, reaps not only the 
financial benefits of such a mem- 
bership, but he is also learning, in 
his youth, the fundamentals of a 
business life. I like to have him 
sell Good Housekeeping—it is such 
a fine magazine. 


I think one of the most helpful 
things about the League is the 
cheerful, inspiring letters that you 
write to our boys—so personal 
and simply exuding “palship.” I 
consider these friendly letters, 
from a person who evidently loves 
and understands boys, a most 
important feature of your organi- 
zation.” 

(Signed) Mrs. E. A. Rozier, Jr., 

(Georgia). 

Wouldn’t you like to have us tell your 

boy about the League, and what it can do 


for him? Just send his full name and 
address to 


Junior Leaders’ Business League 
International Magazine Company 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 








The Right Way to Prac- 
tise 

follow your blind instinct and break yourself on 
it in a desperate frontal attack. Take it on the 
flank instead, the way persons of charm win 
their admirers. Unlimber your imagination! 
Bea bit resourceful. Analyze the passage 
until you: discover the root of the difficulty. 
Make yourself a little exercise based on a gen- 
eralization and simplification of this difficulty. 
Then practise it in a variety of keys, positions, 
and tempos, with awkward fingerings and 
bowings. and tonguings. Many artists gradu- 
ally increase the original difficulty by turning 
single notes into octaves, thirds, etc. And they 
heap up rhythmical complications. Result: 
when they come back to the passage in ques- 
tion, it is like slipping into the castle through 
a secret side postern. Whereas, by the frontal 
method, they might have battered at it for 
months in vain. 

If you are not ingenious enough to devise 
your own exercises, search will probably dis- 
close ready-made ones apt for your purpose. 
And the chief beauty of this sort of flank at- 
tack is that it fits you not only to master the 
particular problem, but every other passage of 
the same general kind, wherever found. 


Divide Your Practise Time 


Divide your daily practise time between dif- 
ferent grades of work, in about the following 
proportions: (I) Purely mechanical exercises, 
one-sixth. (II) Etudes, one-sixth to two-sixths. 
These form a bridge from pure mechanics to 
the purely musical. (III) Pieces, three-sixths 
to four-sixths, 

If you are rusty, you can come back most 
quickly by spending more time on (1). Make 
the scales, arpeggios, and finger, bow, tongue 
or lip exercises as attractive as possible by 
modulation and rhythmic variety. But at 
best, it is as hard to fix your mind steadily 
enough on such barren objects as for the golier 
to look hard and long enough at an uninterest- 
ing sphere of gutta percha. During this period 
the temptation is strongest to break off and 
entertain yourself with little tunes. But resist 
it to the death! 

The wise proportion of time to put on each 
division varies with the individual and his 
stage of development. If you tend to a sloppy 
technique and a sentimental eccentricity, put | 
more time on the chastening rigors of (1) and 
(II). If you are in danger of being a dull dog 
and a pedantic technician, specialize more on 
(IIT) and see whether pure beauty can not 
galvanize your dry bones. 

The farther you advance, the less—praise 
Heaven!—you will need (I) and (II). If you 
ever get to be an artist, the hard places in your 
concertos and other pieces will probably give 
you enough technical work, especially if you 
bring to bear on them the sort of adaptive 
originality we have been discussing. 

Thinking is hard work. But it is more in- 
teresting than some other kinds. You can 
save much time and nerve-wearing drudgery 
by simply sitting down and thinking. In tak- 
ing up a new piece, first, look through it silently 
and imagine how it ought to sound. Then play 
it. It will not sound as you thought. This will 
come later on. Then analyze the piece down 
to the last detail, to fix it in mind and give 
yourself an intelligent idea of it as a whole. 
This is one of the short-cuts to memorizing and 
will save you many hours of toil. 

Next, practise the piece, never going faster 
than you can go correctly. Then think it over 
hard, in order to digest it. Never forget that 
in music, as in all the arts, the brain is more 
important than the fingers. Many musicians 
do their most valuable practise mentally. 
Kreisler and Bloomfield-Zeisler, for instance, 
memorize their pieces perfectly, and finish most 
of the work on them before playing a note. 
One is reminded of the French novelist’s re- 
mark, “TI have my book all done and now have 
merely to write it down.” 

This sort of thing takes really muscular gray 


matter—but you will find that a well-developed 
musical memory is one of the best aids to 
practise. efficiency. The head can save the 
fingers much weary fumbling. And thinking 
is not the only thing you can profitably accom- 
plish outside your studio. A certain amount 
of finger work can be done to good advantage 
away from the instrument. 

How much to practise? More than four 
hours daily is generally harmful. It is better 
to keep fresh by working not over an hour and 
a half in the morning, the same in the after- 
noon, and an hour in the evening before nine 
o’clock, which seems to be a sort of dead-line 
as far as practise profit goes. Singers—divide 
by two. Young children should never do more 
than half an hour at a time, nor more than an 
hour a day. 

Regularity is important for quality. If you 
miss a couple of days, do not fatuously hope 
to make them up by practising overtime on the 
third. They are gone forever. 

Now, you are taking enormous pains to get 
certain results out of a machine—your body. 
So care for it at least as well as if it were an 
airplane you were tuning up for a race. Look 
jealously to your digestion and sleep. Play 
games that excite and amuse your mind, tone 
your body, and make it perspire freely. Tennis 
will not hurt you or your wrist if you work into 
it at first very gradually, and never push it to 
the point of fatigue. 

In practising, learn to relax all your muscles 
except those which must be contracted at the 
moment. Do this at the beginning of the 
period and check up on yourself at frequent in- 
tervals. All things come to him who relaxes. 
This is a basic secret of any skilful use of the 
muscles, whether you paint, dance, juggle, sing, 
golf, play piano, fiddle or walk a tight rope. 
Relax your mental over-eagerness, too. You 
will arrive much sooner if you do not mark 
out for yourself a time within which you must 
surely overcome a certain difficulty. 

Practising when tired is time thrown away. 
When you notice that you are not improving a 
passage, switch to a vividly contrasting one. 
Perhaps the change will rest you sufficiently. 
But when the brain really loses control of the 
fingers or the vocal cords, it is time to stop. 
Perhaps a quarter of an hour with a stimulat- 
ing book will freshen you. Keep yourseif 
spiritually as well as mentally fit for work. 
If possible, bar out of the studio all strong 
extraneous emotions. 


Criticize Yourself 


But your practise will be a failure if it does 
not develop your critical sense. Don’t be a 
blurred imitation of your master. Make your- 
self your own teacher. When you practise, 
there should always be two persons present in 
you: the pupil and the master. And if the 
latter does not listen attentively to your play- 
ing, the chances are that nobody else ever will. 

In this connection the great violinist, 
Thibaud, tells a good story on himself. He had 
to perform, for the first time in public, the 
Bach G minor fugue, and asked his master, 
Ysaye, how to play it. 

“Ty membétes!” answered Ysaye. “You 
make me sick! This fugue should be played 
well, that’s all.” 

_ At first, Thibaud was furious. But after- 
ward he saw a light, and was grateful to the 
master for forcing him to develop his own 
personality. 

You will never know, until you actually try, 
what a pleasure it can be to practise with en- 
thusiastic intensiveness, under favorable con- 
ditions, with abundantly varied music and 
with no misgivings glossed over; attacking 
difficulties craftily on the flank; dividing your 
time and material scientifically; with plenty of 
solid reflection and absentee practise; with body, 
mind, and spirit fit as a fiddle, and with pro- 
gressive free development of your own authen- 
tic personality. To practise this way is as 
exhilarating as to change your mode of travel 
from prairie schooner to airplane. If you are 
brave—try it. 

A word to parents whose children are too 











This ARMAND Wecek-end Package 
will make you believe in fairies! 


The price is 
ae 






In the Week-end Package you will 
also find four purse boxes of powder, 
including the famous Armand Cold 
Cream Powder. There is a purse box 
of Coid Cream Rouge, tubes of Cold 
Cream and Vanishing Cream, and a 
cake of Armand Cold Cream Soap. 
These are all dressed in the attrac- 
tive Armand fashion, pink and 
white checks, with the harmonizing 
blue thread. They always carry the 
silhouette head of the lovely 
Armand belle (Louis XVI period), 
a trade-mark you will learn to love. 


& RMAND has searched the 

m& wide world over for the 
secrets of Beauty and has 
discovered hidden treasures of 
happiness. With the Week-end 
Package comes the ‘‘Creed of 
Beauty,’’ a little book that re- 
lates the romance of Armand’s 
achievements and tells you how 
to travel along the highway of 
happiness: 


“ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-Dhe - PINK - & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


There is enough of each of these 
Armand aids to show you how 
simple Armand makes the posses- 
sion of a naturally charming com- 
plexion. Convenient for a week-end 
trip or a thoughtful touch for your 


N tt —j 
gies rooneA rch eabie aire « 0 matter where purchase€d—if any Armand 


product does not entirely please you, you may 


too! take it back and your money will be returned. 
Send for'the Week-end Package to-day. Fill out the coupon and mail it to Armand— 
Des Moines. Address in Canada: Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas, Ontario. 
ARMAND—Des Moines ARMAND—Des Moines 
Armand, Ltd. Please send me the Armand Week-end Package, including the “‘Creed of Beauty.” 
St. aoe, Cnet. I enclose 25 (coin or stamps) 
anada 


Florian et Armand, Paris 


Florian and Armand, Ltd. 
London 














LETTERS /romTOOFY BEAR: 


SEVEN letters to children written by a_ real 
BEAR, telling his strange adventures. Each let- 
ter has four or eight pages, printed in two colors 
on letter paper and with seven envelopes ready 
for mailing. A new idea with mysterious appeal 
to the child’s imagination. Saves writing long 
letters yourself. Send only $1.00 and_ have 
great fun mailing them to your little friends. 

John Martin’s Book House, 36 W. 49th St., New 
York City, N. Y. 





























side of two yeare Meets all pecans for entrance to college 
and the leading professions: his and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HA37 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © AS 1924 cuicaco 












The “‘Ne: ’? Shoe-Rack is a 
neat device which fastens on in- 
side of closet door and keeps 
shoes always in their proper 
place instead of helter-skelter on 
the floor or jumbled in shoe bags, 
boxes, drawers or other make- 


Yarn 


shifts. Does away with nuisance o 
of picking up shoes when sweep- vs 
ae plozets oor. Takes up no Ka xe F On oP" 
: 120 4 PSA KS * 
Get a Set for Each of 1 o> a 4s Oe 
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AMEL—set of three, $6.00—pair, $4.00—one, $2.00. Widths 20 a 4 ets x - 2 
or 24 inches. West of Rockies and Can. ibe per rack extra. / Y” fxd & 3 oS «Ko @ < 
* 6 o » e o' 
NEATWAY CO., 117-G West Larned St, Detroit, Mich. Ye ahasa? Sey oh ph 
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Scof lissue 


SAVES 
CONVERSATION 


HE traditional excellence of ScotTissue makes it 

acceptable, without question, in homes that typify 
the best. Its purity, whiteness, soothing softness and 
quick absorbency make it peculiarly adapted to the 
fastidious woman’s requirements. 


Ask for ScotTissue by name. Wrapped in dustproot 
wrapper — 1000 sheets to a roll. Economy as well as 
quality. Free sample upon request. 

Made by the Makers of ScotTissue Towels 














UTCHER’S 
BOSTON POLISH 
stops this wear on linoleum 


Linoleum manufacturers strongly recommend 
a wax finish for all linoleum floor coverings. 
Butcher’s Floor Wax and Butcher’s Liquid 
Wax are unexcelled for this purpose and for 
all floors, furniture and woodwork. Ask your 
dealer for Butcher’s or send 25 cents for gener- 
ous sample: 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO. 245A State Street, Boston, Mass. 


OTT 
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The Right Way to Prac- 
tise 

young to understand this article. Never force 
music lessons on your child. Offer him every 
chance to love the art. Then let lessons 
follow enthusiasm, not as a duty but as a rare 
privilege. And do not let him study an in- 
strument for which he is physically or mentally 
or temperamentally unsuited. 

Do not scrimp at the beginning. Furnish 
him with the most inspiring practise room, in- 
strument, and teacher you can afford. And 
do not choose a teacher solely for his beautiful 
playing’any more than you would choose a 
piano for its beautiful case alone. Keep a 
critical ear open during the practise hour. 
Don’t nag, but simply stop all music if you 
hear continual hurry, irrelevant tunes, and the 
same old mistakes. Help him to keep a proper 
balance between the three kinds of practise 
material mentioned above. 

See that he does enough work away from the 
instrument. Help him to develop brain power 
by encouraging him to compete in musical 
memory games and contests. Keep tabs on 
his hours, while remembering that results alone 
count. And be ready at any time to remit 
quantity of work for quality. Never let him 
practise when really tired. Care intelligently 
for his body. Keep him a young athlete. In 
order to help him relax, learn to do it yourself. 
A tense parent usually means a tense child. 
Learn to fill him with enthusiasm for this es- 
sential art. Last, frown on imitation, and 
encourage him to bring out in his music, from 
the first, his own unspoiled personality. 


Decorating with Window- 
Boxes and Vines 
(Continued from page 45) 


be an adornment, but must not be too heavy. 

For quick effect and the pleasure of seeing 
them this summer, we recommend morning 
glories, mixed gourds, climbing nasturtiums, 
cobea candeus, and hyacinth bean from seed. 
Clematis paniculata and incarvilliae, a Chinese 
plant, may be set out from the small plants. 
These last two are hardy. For covering a dead 
tree or the side of a house trumpet vine and 
Virginia creeper are most effective. For stone 
walls and houses, English ivy, climbing hy- 
drangea, and euonymous are good. For arbors 
one thinks immediately of honeysuckle, roses, 
Chibea wisteria, and grape-vines. Among the 
roses we especially suggest the “Gardenia,” a 
yellow bud turning white as it opens, and 
“Doctor Van Vleet,” which is a beautiful pink. 
“Silver Moon” is a very strong grower of the 
white variety. All three have lovely foliage 
throughout the summer. 

Other climbing roses are ‘“Hiawatha,” 
“American Pillar,” and “Christine Wright,” 
the first two a deep pink, the last an exquisite 
lighter pink. ‘Tausenschou” is another pink 
climber and “Aviateur Bleriot” is a small yel- 
low rose coming later than the ‘‘Gardenia” 
vines. They are splendid for softening hard 
lines and lending an air of comfort and cosiness. 

Though not so pretty as some other vines, a 
plant of ampelopsis runs up the side of a frame 
or stone house in one season, and is wonder- 
fully effective as it turns a deep crimson in the 
autumn. 

To plant vines, dig a deep hole and put in 
some well-rotted manure. On top of that put 
earth, fill the hole with water, submerge the 
root of the plant, and gradually fill in with 
earth, packing tightly. Give the water time 
to be absorbed, and at the very top place some 
loose, dry earth. Putting the nourishment and 
the water under the plant causes the roots to 
go down in search for them, which is what we 
want. Surface watering tends to make them 
come up in search of a drink, which is bad for 
them, and they soon dry out. So remember, 
when you water plants, to water thoroughly 
enough to reach the deepest roots. 


The Miracle Moth 


(Continued from page 35) 


and climbing from the carriage by every russet- 
colored leaf in my line of vision. A dried 
flower, anything anywhere near the shade on 
the breast of a male robin, put any other mat- 
ter aside and sent me on an investigation with 
the utmost caution in the hope that I was going 
to find in the land of the Limberlost the rarest 
moth in all America. 

As the days went by and the publication of 
the book was postponed for a year, I strength- 
ened on an element that always went into all 
the field work that I ever did. I think I never 
attempted a day of field work in all my life 
that was not in essence a mental prayer, but 
the latter part of July and early in August I 
found that I had advanced my religion to lip 
service. I was not thinking prayers any more. 
With my lips I was begging, ““Dear Lord, won’t 
you please help me to find the Moth King?” 
Because, you see, Citheronia Regalis was not 
only the rarest moth in America, but one of the 
most poetical, being named for Citheronia, a 
Greek poet, and “regalis,’ meaning ‘‘kingly” 

“regal.” The poetical part of the appellation 
was bestowed very likely on account of the 
exquisite coloring of the moth, and I noticed 
that the scientific writers had attributed to the 
males of this moth a vase-shaped abdomen of 
particularly appealing curves and of length that 
was unusual, even extending beyond the after- 
wings. As for kings, from time immemorial had 
they not represented the extreme of place and 
power and riches? So this moth meant to me 
a thing of beauty and grace which eluded me, 
a thing sufficiently essential to my work that 
it was delaying the publication of a book, that 
it was throwing into the background all the 
work I was engaged in concerning the birds and 
the flowers, and rendering me very nearly a 
mental wreck on account of my concentration 
on that one point alone. 


S° JULY went by, and August began, and 
then every friend and helper I had in the 
world who knew anything about moths, began 
to laugh at me and to jeer at me; to make fun of 
me when I started on my many-times-a-day 
chase consequent upon a glimpse of any lure 
ranging from terra-cotta to cinnamon red. 

All save one. 

I happened to be the mother of a daughter 
who had the scent of a hound in her nostrils 
and a bit of the persistence of a bulldog in her 
make-up, and she had been largely engaged 
with me in the making of the moth book. She 
had done the final typing on the chapters that 
were completed. She had handled pursy, 
prickly caterpillars before the’ camera and 
guarded dozens of moths that could have 
taken flight if they had tried. From her work. 
with me she had learned moth history almost 
as well as I knew it. Many a scorching day, 
when other youngsters of her age were on 
tennis courts, or at picnics, and driving, and 
other pleasurable devices by which the youth 
of her day amused themselves, Molly Cotton 
stuck to Mother and the search for moths. 
And there never was a time when I thought I 
saw a glimpse of the right color, no matter how 
long we had been out, how overtired and over- 
heated we were, nor how anxious the girl reason- 
ably might have been to reach home and a bath 
and leisure for her friends—and she did have 
friends, many of them, waiting for her to com- 
plete any pleasure that had been planned— 
there never was one time when the lure of 
Citheronia red caught my eye anywhere on 
the landscape that Molly Cotton had not 
patiently waited until I made my investigation. 

T noticed, as August wore on, that she had 
not given up any more than IT had: as we drove 
here and there about my field work, I could see 
that the little black horse was left to his own 
devices, that the girl was searching either side 
of the road as she drove. I could see her slow 
up at thickets and swampy places, and some- 
times she said to me, 

“Watch on your side, and I will watch on 
mine.” 
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The Miracle Moth 


So one day, the very last of August, we were 
driving on a shopping expedition to Portland- 
town, about ten miles south of our location in 
the Limberlost. Fall was beginning to make 
itself felt in the land. There had been cold 
nights followed by hot days, by turning foliage, 
and that particular morning the sky was over- 
cast and rain was threatening. As we came 
near Portland, not far from a piece of woods, 
a deep ditch ran beside the roadway, and on 
one of its banks there stood a bed of wild lilies, 
a few of which were in belated bloom. Most of 
them had bloomed long since, and from many 
the petals had fallen and caught in brownish 
yellow on the leaves. It was just at this point 
that the rain began to fall in a light sprinkle. 

As we passed the lilies, I said to the girl, 

“Over on one of those lily stems I thought 
I saw something move.” 

She asked, “Is there a moth of that color?” 

And I replied, ‘The one for which I am 
searching is not so far off; deeper, perhaps.” 

Then I took thought for my Sunday shoes, 
my unusual attire of skirts, and I looked at the 
sprinkle of rain and studied the dried stems 
an instant longer before I said: 

“Tt could not be the moth at this time of the 
year. Drive on.” 

Because she had slowed the horse to a walk. 


At THAT pronouncement she touched up the 

little black, and he broke into a brisk pace. 
I shall never know why my heart went down 
like the proverbial lead, and I immediately be- 
came possessed of the idea that what I had seen 
was a moth, that I was missing my opportunity. 
I hated to seem vacillating before the girl. I 
wanted always that she should see her mother 
at her best. I scarcely know how to explain it. 
Nothing ever seemed more inconsistent and 
impossible, and yet I find that if I concentrate 
for years on one subject, that if I think deeply 
and consecutively, that if I give all I have to 
give myself and then trust to the Lord, He 
almost never fails me. But this was not giving 
the Lord His chance. I seemed speedily to be 
developing an obsession that I might possibly 
have seen movement on that lily stem, which 
I had not investigated. The rain was falling 
harder by that time, which made it more difh- 
cult to speak, but finally I did lay a hand on 
the girl’s arm and I said to her, 

“I can’t get over the feeling that what I saw 
on that lily stem might have been a moth.” 

With all the cocksureness and impetuosity of 
youth the girl straightened up and drew the 
lines taut. She said to me, 

“Well, we will just settle that ‘feeling’ right 
now!” 

If she had said: “Oh, nonsense! It’s raining, 
and you know that you never in your life found 
a moth at this time of year,”’ perhaps I might 
have let it go at that. Instead, she exhibited a 
pretty piece of work as a horsewoman by turn- 
ing the carriage in the broad road at almost the 
same pace at which we were traveling, and 
in a few minutes more we were opposite the 
deep ditch and the lily patch. She offered to 
investigate for me, but I had the feeling that 
it was my job, and so I shook my head, gathered 
up my skirts, and climbed from the carriage. 
As I went through the deep ditch beside the 
road, I noticed a good-sized paper sack from 
which some one had eaten lunch, perhaps. I 
picked it up, shaking the raindrops from it, 
and carrying it in my hand, I made my way to 
the object I had seen, and there I stood in 
dumbfounded helplessness. For a minute I 
could not move. 

You will not feel inclined to believe this, but 
you must believe it, because it is one of the 
very rare instances in these tales I am telling, - 
in which I was not alone, in which the results I 
claim were made manifest to numbers of other 
people. On the stem of a dried lily, clinging 
stoutly with only partially developed wings, 
there was a moth, and from its gray, red-lined 
front wings, from the shape of its abdomen, 
and the red after-wings, there was nothing 
in the Lepidoptera of our country which it pos- 
sibly could have been except Citheronia Regalis. 


My knees were so weak that they could 
scarcely hold me up, and my hands were shak- 
ing until I was afraid to touch it, while the lump 
in my throat was so big that it ached until my 
heart ached also. But I did not dare run a risk. 
Thad to get it, and so I waited until the wings 
it was exercising for flight were raised together 
above its back, and then, with a sweep at which 
I had become dexterous even in childhood, I 
picked Citheronia Regalis, with tremulous 
care, off a dried lily stem, and with more pre- 
caution than I ever had used with any subject, 
I transferred it to the paper sack, and gathered 
the top together, and stood there in the rain 
devoutly thanking the Lord, because without 
the help of the Lord I truly do not know how 
that moth got there at that time. A scientist 
will tell you that the pupa case might have 
been buried deep and that the moth had not 
been ready to emerge until that minute. But 
the place was in the open. The season had 
been unusually hot and dry. To me it seemed 
more probable that through the greater part of 
July and August it could not have made its 
way to the surface if it had tried to emerge. 
A scientist will also tell you that on account 
of the heat of the location the moth might have 
been lured into emerging out of season; that it 
might have been double-brooded as it some- 
times is in Georgia and Alabama. Admitting 
the possibility of either of these things, I still 
maintain that it was nothing short of a miracle 
that at that time of year, two months past a 
late time-of emergence, in the northern part 
of the state of Indiana, there should have 
fallen to my lot a perfect specimen, still unable 
to fly, of the rarest moth in all America, the 
one for which my delayed book waited. 

Finally I reached the carriage and allowed 
Molly Cotton to peep, and she was quite as 
surprised and quite as delighted as I had been. 
We drove on to Portland, and leaving our 
horse at the livery stable, we went about our 
shopping. I carried the moth into the Head- 
ington Dry Goods Store and explained the 
situation to one of the clerks with whom I was 
acquainted. He found me a large pasteboard 
box, and we filled it on top and sides with 
oblong incisions, narrow enough to prevent the 
moth from escaping, but still wide enough to 
give the effect of daylight on the inside, and then 
I transferred the King from the bag to the box, 
and there he was seen by at least a dozen people 
to whom the situation was explained in case 
corroboration ever should be needed. 


HASTILY we finished our shopping. By the 
time we reached home, the skies had 
cleared, and the sun’was shining. The moth was 
still exercising his wings and showed no inclin- 
ation to fly. Because if my specimen had been 
a female she would have sought a hickory tree 
to deposither eggs, I secured a branch of hickory, 
set up my cameras and focussed on it, and then 
with Molly Cotton on guard, transferred the 
moth to it and made one exposure after 
another. That night I put him out in a box of 
wire screening with the faint hope that from 
somewhere another of his kind might seek him. 
That hope was faint indeed, because my speci- 
men was a male. In the morning he seemed to 
have moved very little, and there were no signs 
throughout my night of watching of any moth 
having come anywhere near the cage in which 
he was confined. That dayI got out my water- 
color paints, and from life, at its freshest, re- 
produced the moth which heads the final chap- 
ter of “Moths of the Limberlost.” Carefully, 
with almost trembling fingers, I copied the 
light slate-gray of the wings, the spots of pale, 
warm yellow, the other spots of almost white, 
and traced the red veins and then the after- 
wings and the abdomen, and then, with almost 
equal care, I worked from lighter to darker 
gray a harmonizing background and detailed 
with care the hickory twig and the leaves. 
The following night I put the moth out 
again and left him during the day on the wire 
screening of the door on the orchard side of the 
house. But none of his kind put in an appear- 
ance. And so, after waiting a reasonable length 
of time, in the fear that he might damage his 
wings, and because he was so unusually rare, I 
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The Miracle Moth 


. decided to give him his chance even at that 
fae tl late date, so that night I opened the screening 
and let him go. 
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of this article, because of all the things I have 
told you that you will find difficulty in believ- 
ing, you will find this the most difficult, while, 
as I recorded before, it happens to be one of the 
few instances in which I can give names and 
cite witnesses; for which I can furnish over- 
whelming proof that what I am telling you is 
the truth and not the veriest fairy-tale that 
was ever “thought or wondered.” 

Just three days by the calendar after I had 
photographed and painted this moth and given 
himfreedom, aneighbor of mine, Arthur Fensler, 
living only a block away, a pumper in an oil 
field, familiar with my work, knocked at my 
front door and presented me with a tomato can 
in which he said there was a bug that he had 
never seen before, so he had brought it to me. 
His wife had made fun of him and thought that 
si I would be insulted, but he had heard that 
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nights it continued to feed, and then it, too, 
transformed to the pupa stage. 

I took a bucket of earth and baked. it in the 
oven until it was maintained at red-hot heat 
for half an hour. Then I moistened it with 
boiled rain water. I transferred it to a sturdy 
box having a glass lid, and when it was cooled 
and sprinkled so that it was moist, but not 
really wet, I placed these three pupa cases 
inside, and surrounded them by sphagnum 
moss, also chemically treated, to hold moisture. 
Mr. Idlewine’s caterpillar had produced a 
big pupa case through which the tiny folded 
wings, the feet, the antennae, the segments of 
the abdomen, and the female organism could 
be plainly seen in the photographs I made of it. 
The other two were both male, scarcely more 
than half as large, and of slimmer abdominal 
proportions. 


HERE was nothing now for the book to do 
but await the coming of spring. All winter 
long I watched those cases. Every few days 
I brought them to light, tumed them, and kept 
watch on the state of moisture in the box. 
When it rained outside, I wet the sphagnum 
moss, always in the boiled, cooled water, in the 
fear that if I omitted the precaution, I might 
introduce an insect pest which would destroy 
my cases. Early in the spring I brought them 
to a warmer location and waited for Nature 
to take her course. 

The first to burst the pupa case and come 
forth was the female. I was present when the 
shields of the feet were pushed off and the moth 
emerged. I could testify to the fact that either 
from her mouth or her abdomen she had ejected 
sufficient fluid to wet entirely the inside of her 
case. All the downy feathers on her wings and 
abdomen were wet, and the tiny wings were 
not larger than the nail of my thumb. With 
pencil and watch in hand, I stayed with her 
from a little after midnight until, at three 
hours, she had developed a wing sweep of over 
six Inches and was a thing of beauty beyond 
my ability adequately to describe. Her color- 
ing was softer and not quite so dark as that of 
the male that I had painted the previous fall, 
while there was not on her anywhere the faint- 
est tinge of green, which color every moth book 
I owned ascribed to her. And while on this 
subject, I might add that in all after experi- 
ence I never saw a Regalis upon which there 
was a tinge of green. Whether the descriptions 
of the scientific books in my library were 
written from faded museum specimens that had 
taken on a greenish tinge, whether chemicals 
had been used as preservatives that turned 
the gray of the wings green, or whether differ- 
ent members of the family] have different 
coloring, I do not know. I only know that 
not that season nor any subsequent have I ever 
seen a Regalis moth, either male or female, 
upon which there was even a hint of green. 
All of mine were a pure, clear, slate gray, lighter 
on the females, darker on the males, in the 
parts to which the scientific books attribute 
green. 

It seemed as if my anxieties with this moth 
never were to cease. Immediately this female 
emerged I brought the males to light and put 
them in the warmest place I could find in the 
hope that I could force them to emerge in time 
tomate. I wanted to be able to say that I had 
personally reared specimens of the rarest moth 
in America, while a friend of mine, a great lepi- 
dopterist, Professor J. J. Rowley, of St. Louis, 
had written me, begging that if I ever secured 
any specimens of this moth, I would try to 
send to him a few hundred eggs. I baked 
those male cocoons in the sun, held them in my 
hands, moistened them, and prayed over them, 
and they would not budge. The female passed 
mating time and began laying eggs that were 
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to retail merchants. 


FREF—Our new book on 


how to get longer 
wear from silk stockings. All 
women will find it interesting and 
valuable: Its title is, “Silk Stock- 
ings Without Extravagance.”’ It 
is beautifully illustrated. Send 
us your name and address and the 
name of the store where you buy 
your hosiery, and we'll mail youa 
copy free. 
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not fertile all over the screens of my bedroom 
WM. A. ROGERS, Ltd. door and windows. Two days after she had 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. finished and I had released her, both the males 
Se === | | emerged on the same day. There was nothing 
— = — to do but take their pictures and release them. 
pe A It seems as if this story contains enough of 
Pe eS eer marvels and of wonders that it might legiti- 
(mately stop here, but I am a great believer in 
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y Modernize “ 


your bathroom 


and kitchen 


Upson Fibre-Tile will transform 
them at small cost, and with little 
muss, dirt or delay. 


HY tolerate a shabby bathroom, or 
depressing kitchen? 


Why endure an antiquated or unsightly wall 
or ceiling anywhere? Upsonizing will reclaim 
it —quickly, easily, permanently. 


Your carpenter covers lower walls with dur- 
able Upson Fibre-Tile—upper walls and 
ceiling with Upson Board. 














Gleaming, tile-like walls that 
can be kept spic-and-span 


Enamel the tile-board white or any desired 
tint —-paint upper walls in some harmonious 
color—and you have an interior of enduring 
charm. Extremes of heat or moisture have 
little or no effect upon it. 


But do not confuse genuine blue-center Up- 
son Board or Upson Fibre-Tile with soft, 
absorbent imitations—or with brittle, plaster- 
filled substitutes for tile. Upson products are 
simply refined lumber, one of the most 
trouble-free of all building materials, 


Properly applied with patented Upson Self- 
Clinching Fasteners, Upson Board and 
Upson Fibre-Tile make the one wallboard 
surface in which ugly disfiguring nail-marks 
are entirely eliminated. 


Mail the coupon for the full story! 


p 
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The Upson Company 
625 Upson Point, Lockport, New York 


Enclosed find six cents in stamps for which please 
mail me new booklet, ““The Snow-White Lining,” 
together with finished samples of Upson Board and 
Upson Fibre-Tile, 








The famous Blue-center marks genuine 
Upson Board, with a record of less than 
one complaint to every 4,000,000 feet. 
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The Miracle Moth 


being thorough. When I start to tell anything, 
I like to take my own time, and tell it in my 
own way, and tell all of it. And I ama believer, 
too, in capped sheaves. I have helped place 
the cap sheaf on many a shock of wheat. I 
know why it zs the cap sheaf and what purpose 
it serves in the business of bread production. 
And so I believe in the efficacy of the capped 
sheaf even on a shock of wheat or a story about 
a moth, The cap sheaf in this story was fur- 
nished by one of my field men, Raymond 
Miller, the brother of Miss Lorene Miller, my 
secretary at that time. Raymond had been 
with me a number of years and was particu- 
larly adept in field work. Riding from his 
father’s farm into the village on the Limber- 
lost early one morning, he caught a gleam of 
the cinnamon red color for which he had been 
instructed to search—and I do not blame you 
if you do not believe this, but again I can pro- 
duce any number of witnesses any one requires. 
The boy found beside some hickory bushes in 
a fence corner, on the under side of a fence rail, 
a magnificent pair of mated Citheronia Regalis 
moths, not a feather of down displaced on 
either of them. Temporarily he confined them 
under his hat. Then he went to the nearest 
farm house and got a shoe box, to which he 
transferred them, and delivered them to me in 
perfect condition, having shown them to dozens 
of people on the way. Before the day was over 
the female began her task of laying six hundred 
eggs on any available object that I offered her, 
so that I was enabled to take a picture of the 
mated pair, of the female in the act of placing 
her fertile eggs on leaves and corrugated paste- 
board. I was able, also, to send Professor 
Rowley over two hundred fertile eggs and to 
rear this moth from the day of the hatching 
of the eggs when the tiny caterpillars start 
feeding, through to the pupa stage, and for the 
illustration of my chapter on the rarest moth 
of America I had every single thing which I 
could think of that I could introduce into 
photograph or water color painting by way of 
illustration. For all of this I had incontestable 
proof from numbers of responsible people, all 
of whom are still in the land of the living and 
have excellent memories. 

It is possible that anything I record in this 


| tale can be scientifically explained. I am will- 


ing for those so minded to read it in the light 
of cold-blooded science. For myself it appeals 
to me as being as close to the miraculous as I 
ever have come in a lifetime of field work dur- 
ing which many things almost past belief have 
occurred to me. I never pick up “Moths of 
the Limberlost” that I do not turn to the final 
chapter and look at the male moth of late 
August, at the female laying her eggs, at the 
pupa cases with the cast skins beside them, at 
the cases bursting and the wet moths crawling 
forth, at the heads and abdomens, with tiny 
wings that in three hours, before my eyes, at- 
tained a sweep of over six inches. Then I never 
fail, as I close the volume and lay it away, to 
say reverently, 
“T thank Thee, Lord!” 


Mrs. Porter’s next story, “The Bride of 
Red Wing Lake,” will appear in July 


The London I Show to 


Good Americans 
(Continued from page 87) 


casual in method and yet arriving as effectually 
as those who follow the scientific plan. 

Noble vistas we have now, and highways as 
heroic as those of other great cities, but it is 
in the humbler streets and lanes that we find 
the essence of London; not in the glitter and 
blaze of Piccadilly Circus or the magnificence 
of Kingsway (Parisian exotics), but in the 
hush of Bloomsbury, the gentle glow of the 
Embankment, the chocolate shadows of Bank- 
side and Wapping. London, like the ill- 
dressed duke, has taken its centuries of no- 
bility for granted, and has given play to 
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¥ JHETHER for a brand- 
new bathroom in a brand- 
new home—for the remodeling 
of the old bathroom in the old 
homestead—or just to have in 
any bathroom, a most beauti- 
ful, sanitary and practical 
seat—by all means ask your 
plumber for the 


SANI- SEAT 


You know its clean 


Rich, soft, sparkling, white, graceful 
in every line—it does make the bath- 
room. Pure, spotless, obvyiouly clean— 
even a fleck of dust is visible on its 
immaculate surface. 


| The EVER-WHITE Sani-Seat is proc- 
essed, even to the hinges, with pure 
_ white Pyralin. No metal to clean and 
polish. One wipe with a damp cloth 
andthe entire seat is clean and sanitary. 
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idiosyncrasy; and the very vagrancies of 
breeding have always more of distinction than 
the considered forms of efficiency. 

For the last twenty years night walks have 
been my hobby—a hobby that never 
stales. Every night some corner of London 


is born anew, some fresh aspect is revealed. | 


A narrow street by day is a narrow street, one 
of a regiment, wanting savor and color. But 
with the coming of the night its inwardness 
is disclosed. Its lamp-posts, which by day are 
pieces of iron, are living watchers at night, 
and their eyes are wistful; and under their 
light the street changes as a girl’s face changes 
under the eyes of her lover. It is itself, marked 
from all other streets. Touched by the mys- 
tery of darkness and lamp, it takes new lines, 
new form, and new spirit. It is not even the 
twin of its daytime self, but a changeling of 
the night, with something of that goblin spell 
that hovers about the changeling. What is 
by day a warehouse wall becomes by night a 
monster. Chimney pots that are ludicrous 
by day are at night as terrible as the gargoyles 
of the Middle Ages, and the blunt railway 
arches of Bermondsey become at night crea- 
tures of grace and strength hollowed out of 
darkness. 

On the night when Chaplin was my guest, 
the streets were kind. Every corner held 
its beautiful moment—the haze of a fried 
fish bar oozing from dim _ recesses—the 
leaping lines of scaffolding and cranes—the 
massed lights of factories hung, as it were, 
from the sky—towers blue in the moonlight— 
phantasmal streets of gold and purple—the 
flash of faces passing from nowhere into no- 
where—faces empty, morose, evil, happy; 
faces of the pavement, faces floating in bus and 
tram, and faces that peer from high windows; 
figures posed gnome-like against iron posts or 
in doorways, and side streets leading to secret 
encampments of lives remote from our own. 

They come when they will, these moments, 
and are hard to capture. Nothing is so fitful 
as the fall of light and shade upon a given spot. 
Every night, by some movement of cloud or 
some density of atmosphere, there are minute 
differences. You may pass that spot a hun- 
dred times—a dark space, two lamps, a door- 
way, an arch; materials for a picture, perhaps, 
but in a hundred nights not a picture. Then 
comes the moment when you receive that 
faint shiver at the back of the head by which 
you recognize the vision, and know that the 
spot has composed itself into a picture that is 
as old as time. 


(THERE is an alley in the Old Kent Road 
which thus revealed itself tome. It was 


| late evening and misty. From the public-houses 


came babble of voices and glasses. I had walked 
about all day looking for work, and was tired 
and hungry, and as miserable as the Old Kent 
Road itseli—that endless thoroughfare of 
warehouses, goods-yards, gas-works, decrepit 
cottages, and mean shops. I was walking on 
because their was no reason for either walking 
or stopping, when I heard the jingle of an 
organ playing the “Hiawatha” cake-walk, and 
up a court I found an organ and around it a 
group of ragged girls, their clothing all awry, 
kicking up black mud to its frantic rhythms. 
The dim light that entered the court from 
above illuminated only the faces and tangled 
hair of the dancers, and left feet and bodies 
in darkness. As the dance and the cries of the 
crowd grew more intense, a window on the 
second floor was thrown up, and into the shaft 
of light came a lean, pale face—a face damp 
and shining; a face with eyes wide and lips 
parted in a cold chuckle; a face that had in it 
all the terror of great cities at night. And 
suddenly, as I leaned exhausted against a post, 
I was conscious of a sense of arrest, of life 
standing still. It seemed to me that outside 
this world, through all time, that alley had 
been there, that organ playing, those tattered 
children dancing in the mud, that spectral 
face gloating over them, and myself 
watching them; and into the very thick of my 
misery came a moment of intense joy. A 
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‘[oothpastes that clean 
only temporarily - 
can not keep back decay ! 
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This tooth paste helps 
the natural cleansing 
processes of the mouth 


HE most thorough brushing you 

can give your teeth has little effect 7 
on the mouth acids—the greatest 
cause of decay. 

The only protection against these 
acids is the natural cleansing action 
of the salivary. glands. The alkaline 
fluids from these glands neutralize the 
acids as fast as they form. 


But the mouth glands today have 
slowed down. Our soft cooked foods 
do not give them enough exercise. 


You will keep your teeth cleaner 
and safer by using a tooth paste that 
gently stimulates the mouth glands 
than by trying to brush away these | 
constantly forming acids. 





This tooth paste increases the 
protective fluids of the mouth 


As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, 
the fluids from the mouth glands begin 
to flow more freely. They wash all 
through the mouth. They thoroughly 
neutralize the acids as fast as they form. | 
Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in 
a healthy live condition—your gums, 
your palate, the entire oral cavity. 





Sound white teeth are important to 
your appearance and they directly 
affect your health. Pebeco polishes 
your teeth and stimulates the natural 
cleansing process to keep your teeth safe. 


Pebeco cleans and polishes the teeth 
thoroughly and it cannot scratch the 
enamel. Made only by Lehn & Fink, 
Inc. At all druggists. 


Free Offer 







Send coupon 
for free generous tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept, C-5 


635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me free your new large sized sample tube of 
Pebeco. 
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The London I Show to. 
Good Americans 


moment only; then that court was again one 
of many courts of the Old Kent Road, in- 
habited by draymen and lightermen. But the 
vision has remained for ever. 

Again; upon that Chaplin night herein 
illustrated, another spot was changed. The 
time was two o’clock in the morning, and we 
were in a narrow street near. the Chinese 
Quarter. Our immediate radius was hushed 
and dark. The dock walls made wads of 
shadow broken by the alley lamp that shivered 
in the wind. Funnels and masts rose bluely 
above the wall. Far away in the river the 
headlight of a departing vessel moved across 
the sky. The air was strong with tar and 
fried fish. From a distant court came the 
murmur of a guitar and the beat of a drum. 
Shuttered windows all around us enclosed 
strange life and alien thought. And under 
the street-lamp stood Chaplin, hatless, coat 
thrown back, gray curls fluttering, showing 
me how he would play Emest Dowson’s 
Pierrot of the Minute. 


That street for me will never be the same 


again. It is no more a street of this world but 
a street of fantasy, its whole meaning crys- 
tallized in one hot moment. 

Only by long and painful vigil has Ward 
secured his pictures of our tour. Often have 
I seen his tall figure, muffled in ulster and wide 
hat, lurking in a corner for two hours at a 
time, waiting for the moment, and then, per- 
haps, going away without a picture. Many 
times have I led him to spots that have moved 
me to delight, and many hours has he stood 
and looked at them, waiting for the revelation 
or the mood; for we know today that the 
camera is more than an instrument; it registers 
not only what it sees, but what its operator 
feels. Each of Ward’s pictures has been felt, 
and thereby is not only a picture, but the 
expression of the spirit of time and place. 
His interpretations of the waterside and the 
back alleys, which hide themselves and live 
unchanging through the years, are charged 
with their own quality, and that quality is 
London. Only those who have found these 
corners, and felt their mystery, have found 
London. 


A. B. C. of Electricity 


(Continued from page go) 


of convenience, labor and time _ saving, 
ease of control, and cleanliness. For example, 
with the washing machine the labor is greatly 
reduced as compared with hand methods, and 
much less time is required for doing the work. 
The cost of operation of the washer, namely, 
2zoc a month, is so slight that it is negligible 
compared with the advantages of using the 
washer. As another example, the cost of oper- 
ating a vacuum cleaner, 22c a month, is hardly 
a measure of labor and time-saving advantages 
of this type of equipment. 

Probably because electricity was used for a 
long time in the home almost exclusively for 
lighting, people have become accustomed to 
nominal charges of a fairly uniform amount. 
Naturally, when the electricity bills increase 
due to the use of appliances, there is always a 
question in the mind of the consumer as to 
whether or not the bills are correct. We believe 
that the figures we have shown in the table will 
assist you by showing what you can expect in 
the way of increase in your power bills due to 
the use of electrical appliances. 


In the February A. B.C. of Electricity there 
was an error which we should like to take this 
opportunity to correct. It occurred on page 
177. The first sentence should have read as fol- 
lows: If the service voltage is lower than the 
lamp rating, you will not be getting the light that 
you should, while on the other hand, if the service 
voltage is higher, the lamp will have a shortened 
life; in other words, it will burn out quickly. 
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dance floor. It is quiet and resilient. 
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Take Baby and Go! 


Vee you go by trail or train, 
the bottles packed in the bags will 
be ready for every feeding of the day. 


















In camp or cottage—in the mountains, 
the woods or at the seashore—Pet Milk 
will be at hand for baby—the same safe, 
wholesome food he has at home. 


You will prepare the feedings for the 
whole day, knowing that the last bottle 
will be as fresh and sweet as the first. 


Pet Milk is fresh cow’s milk concen- 
trated. It is more than pasteurized. It is 
sterilized—scientifically clean. It is always 
fresh and sweet in the sealed container, no 
matter what the weather. 


Take baby and go! Wherever trail or 
train may take you grocers have Pet Milk. 


Send for free booklet. Pet Milk Company 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
830 Arcade Building, Saint Louss 
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Pastures New 
(Continued from page 38) 


Eyes,” he said, ‘now you must talk to me.” 

As he spoke, he took from the arm of her 
chair the bag which hung there. It was of 
velvet, like her gown, the choice of a fastidious 
but conservative taste, lightly scented and 
mounted on a broad frame of white gold which 
was engraved in a small, clear script and had no 
other decoration. T. A. looked at it for a 
minute with the appreciation which it de- 
served, then laid it carefullyon the table between 
them. ; 

“Concentration upon the food,” he explained, 
‘Gs correct for the earlier courses of a meal, 
in these frank, modern days, but for the later 
courses, good talk is still the rule. A woman, 
Golden Eyes, can talk well upon one subject 
only—-the subject nearest her heart. With 
some women that might be the servant 
problem, child culture, dance steps, or world 
politics. With youitis this, Golden Eyes, and 
what it contains.” 

“Your letters?” 

“Vour letters,” T. A. corrected her. “Tell 
me the story of them. The whole story, 
Golden Eyes.” 

“But you know it.” 

“Tell me as if I did not know. It should be 
a pretty story.” . | 

“Tt is.’ Two dimples, hidden before, 
touched her sweet, sad mouth with a gipsy 
magic, then quickly vanished. ‘And I will 
tell you. Where shall I begin?” 

‘Where the story-books end and the true 
stories begin. On your wedding day.” 

“Tt was on that day that the first letter came.” 

“Tt would be,” T. A. said thoughtfully. 

“In my wedding bouquet!” She flushed 
under her warm, clear whiteness, but her eyes 
did not falter before T. A.’s. 

“My—my marriage was—”’ 

“A marriage of convenience,’ T. A. sug- 
gested gently. 

“Not—not a marriage at all. My husband 
was, you see, my father’s friend, his best 
friend, and my frend, too. When my father 
died and there was no money, he was my only 
friend. My aunt, who took me, had two 
daughters and did not want me, and so she 
tried, of course—what else could she do?—to 
marry me. For money, to men who were not 
my friends—who made me afraid. And one of 
them kissed me, and then I was more afraid. 
So I sent for my friend and asked him to take 
me away. To marry me and just keep on being 
friends.” 

“He agreed readily to this plan?” 

“T had asked him, you see.” 


HE girl leaned eagerly across the table. The 

two gipsy dimples had come back tostay, but 
her gold-flecked eyes were dark with unfor- 
gotten dreams. ‘Oh, I have never told you— 
you can not know—what it meant to me to find 
that first letter. Not to read it, just to find it. 
I had cried, you see, all night; I did not know 
why. I was grateful to my husband, happy 
almost, but I felt so alone—so cold. Then I 
waked, and there it was, tucked into the big 
bouquet on my breakfast tray, that stiff, for- 
mal bouquet which did not seem like flowers 
at all. A little note addressed in a big, clear 
hand which I did not know, and I locked my 


door and read it. It was not long. Only three 


words.” 

-“‘T love you,’ ” T. A. supplied softly. 

“That was all. It was not signed, and I did 
not care or wonder at all who wrote it. It was 
enough just to have it, to wear it always where 
- Icould feel it, touch it. It was so strange, you 
see, my wedding, my—honeymoon. That 
long, awkward month which my husband tried 
so hard, too hard, to make very gay for me in 
the queer little, lovely places in Southern 
France. It was enough until—” 

“Until the second letter came?”’ 

She nodded, lips grave, eyes shining. ‘On 
the night when I came home from my honey- 
moon. To a home which was not my home, 
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“UNIVERSAL’”— 
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Brought Perfect Coffee 
into a Million Homes 


HE patented pumping system in the 

“Universal, extracts the full rich 

flavor from the coffee before the liquid 
reaches the boiling point. 


Saves Coffee 


Less coffee is used and no strength is 
lost. This saving in coffee pays for a 
“Universal” within a year. 

Ask to see a ‘Universal’ Percolator. 
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wives the worldover. Madein Colonial, 
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Patterns. 

The ‘‘Universal” is the original. There 
are many imitations but only one 
“Universal.”’ Insist upon the genuine. 


Prices to meet every purse 


One of the many ‘Universal’? Household 
Helps others of which are shown herewith. 
* Sold by all good dealers. 
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Pastures New 


but a house too big, too fine, and a long, dnead- 
ful meal with strange servants watching. But 
after it, in the strange, rose-hung room which 
was meant to be mine, under my own little 
pillow, where some maid, I suppose, had been 
bribed to leave it, I found—this letter. It was 
short, like the first, but if it were longer I should 
still know it by heart: 


“““T love you. I told you so once, and I did 
not mean ever to tell you again, but now I love 
you more. On every day that I live, whether 
you live or die, I shall always love you more. 
So I must tell you again. I must tell you and 
tell you. 

*“**For a reason which you do not know and 
must not try to guess, I can tell you in letters 
only. If you will read them, that is all I shall 
ever ask of you. Whether you read them or 
not, I must write them. 

ce lowe Otley 


A GOOD letter,” said T. A., ‘‘thougha lover 


—your lover—might have made his points 
more strongly. He might say—but it is too 
late. What is written is written. Go on, 
Golden Eyes.” 


“Tt was with that letter, T. A——dear T. A.— 
that my life began. I slept with it under my 


pillow, and I dreamed. I had almost forgotten 
how to dream. And in the morming, by the 
first post, I had another. After that, they 
came always by the post with a stamp and a 
post-mark, just like a bill or a dinner invitation, 
my wonderful letters. Sometimes they came 
every day, sometimes not for a week, a month, 
but on any day they might come. And long 
or short, close-written pages of foreign paper 
or penciled lines on a card, they were wonder- 
ful always. For they always said in new ways, 
in wonderful ways, just what the first one had 
said—T love you.’ 

“They were my life, though I lived another, 
a dull one with too many gowns when I had 
had too few; too many dinners and dances, all 
with my husband’s friends, dull people who 
could not play. I was an only child, a lonely 
child. I had never played enough, did not 
very well know how, and at last I was playing. 
Playing a sweet, secret game which was all my 
own. I got a lacquered desk with a secret 
drawer, and kept my letters there, and wore 
the key on a chain, here—” She touched her 
throat, circled now with tiny, twisted pearls. 

“Oh, it was sweet to play until—until—” 

“You fell in love? With the man who wrote 
the letters?” 

“With two men at once. 
my husband. 

“T can tell you just when it was. On the last 
night of June, my wedding anniversary. We 
had driven in from a Long Island house that 
we had, to see a play and to picnic alone in our 
town house. It was closed for the summer, 
shuttered and still and different somehow, and 
sweet in the late afternoon light. I went to my 
rooms to rest, and came down again for a book, 
and peeped through the library door and saw 
Michael there—my husband. At his desk, with 
papers before him—business papers, for they 
were always that—but he was not writing or 
reading; just sitting there, with his head 
drooped and his hair all rough like a little boy’s, 
and I wanted to go behind him and—and touch 
it. I almost did, and then on the Spanish chest 
in the hall I saw a little pile of unforwarded 
mail and a letter for me, and I sat there on the 
chest and read it: 


That man—and 


“‘T love you too much. So much, that I 
know now the time will come when I shall ask 
you if you love me. I shall ask without hope, 
but I must ask you, and soon. When I do, 
forgive me.’ ” 


“At a formal dinner, it is not correct to cry,” 
T. A. said, just in time. 

She smiled, her eyes soft with unshed tears. 
“T did not cry when I read that. I could not 
cry. My heart had no room for tears. It grew 
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up, all in a minute. It was—a woman’s heart, 
and it was full of love. For my husband, who 
did not love me, and for this man who did. Oh, 
try, please, to understand!” 

“T do,” T. A. said, a little sadly. 

“T did not. But I loved them both.” 

“Which did you love more?” 

“For a long time, a year, I did not know. It 
was a cruel year, a beautiful year. Between me 
and my husband there was my secret, always, 
which could not be told, my love which he did 
not want. It grew and grew. Sometimes, when 
he was tired at night, I wanted so much to hold 
him in my arms and comfort him that my arms 
ached. He had always been kind; he was kinder 
now, giving me jewels, flowers, everything I 
wanted, much that I did not want, but he grew 
silent and sad, for I was. All our pleasant 
friendship was spoiled. And the letters were 
spoiled, too. They were still my life, my, de- 
light, but they were a puzzle, too, a torturing 
puzzle. For I wanted now to know who my 
lover, my playmate, was, and the letters did 
not tell me.” 

“They were unsigned?” 

“‘Always, and they were always only of love 
and of me. He knew, this man, little things 
about me, intimate things. Books that would 
please me, colors that would suit me, the jewels 
that I should wear—not: my diamonds, but 
pearls. He was a man who saw me often some- 
how, from a distance or near. I could not tell 
which. For though I read between the lines of 
the letters, that was all I could learn of him 
there. And I wanted so much, more and more, 
to find him, to thank him, and perhaps—to 
love him. ie 

“T looked for him everywhere. In the streets 
when I walked alone, and strange faces passed 
which might any one be his. In the faces I 
knew best, which might hide, any one of them, 
a soul that I did not know—the soul that was 
his. I could make no sign to him. I could only 
look and wait. Oh, it was hard to wait! 

“But at last, today, I had a letter—the best 
of all.’ The girl’s voice thrilled and sang as if 
she had laughed. 

“Tt lay all day in my secret drawer unopened. 
I could not bear to be tortured, puzzled again. 
Then I came home—only two hours ago—from 
a ride in the park with my husband. A dreary, 
silent ride, and he went straight to his rooms 
and shut himself in alone, and I read it. Oh, 
it was not a letter but a voice, and it spoke 
straight tome. All that it said I shall not, can 
not repeat, even to you, for it is sacred to 
me.” 

“Tt should be,” said T. A. 

“He asked me, if I loved him, to meet him 
here and then to stay with him always. I 
listened outside Michael’s door, and I heard no 
sound, so I did not say good-by. I left my 
wedding ring on a table, and I took my letters, 
nothing else, for nothing else in the world is 
really mine. And—I came.” 


SLOWLY the light of dreams died in her eyes, 
and presently she smiled at T.A. Itwasa 
small, shy smile with no dimples at all. 

“It has pleased you,” she said, ‘‘my story? 
It—it was hard to tell, even to you.” 

“Vet you told it well,” T. A. said: “too well, 
perhaps. Some details were lacking, but I can 
supply them. You did not, however, finish it.” 

“T could not,” the girl said, very low, “but— 
you can.” 

“T can, I will,’ T. A. promised, “but not 
yet, my dear.” 

“When?” she asked in a voice half eager and 
half afraid. 

‘When we have dined. And already dessert 
is here.” 

On the table, in place of the excellent salad 
which they had eaten and ignored, there was 
now a creation which they could not ignore; 
massive but exquisite too, piled high, and 
crowned with a cloud of whiteness, as delicate, 
as light, as if a scented spring wind had blown 
it there. Over T. A.’s shoulder Pierre smiled 
at it proudly. 

“Soufflé d’amour,’ he murmured. “TI have 
ordered the coffee served with it, that Monsieur 
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may not again be disturbed. He requires 
nothing else?” ‘ 

“Two things,” T. A. said quite carelessly, as 
if they were not important things. 

Pierre waited respectfully, reverently, while 
T. A. took from the last pocket where he 
looked for it, a small pad of yellow paper and 
an envelope, crumpled but clean. With Pierre’s 
pencil he wrote rapidly, without re-reading, 
three lines in his small, exquisite script, and 
enclosed and addressed them. Then he pulled 
out for the last time his diminished roll of bills 
and gave it to Pierre. 

“One half,” he directed, “to the messenger 
who will deliver this note—at once, if you 
please, and in person. The rest to the second 
violin of your orchestra.” 

“Andrea?” Pierre shrugged. 
tonight. He is too old.” 

“‘Andrea, who was chef d’orchestre at the old 
Arnaud’s. Say to him that a friend knew his 
touch with the first note that he played tonight. 
Request him, for the next number, to play as 
a solo a waltz of Strauss.” 

“Which waltz, Monsieur?” 

“He will know,” said T. A. 
Pierre: 

“T regret that it is. One finds, Monsieur, so 
little—temperament, here at Amaud’s.” 

“And everywhere,” T. A. said consolingly. 
“Good-night, my friend.” 

Pierre, ignoring calls from the tables that he 
passed, started promptly upon T. A.’s errand. 
As if the errand were more important than it 
appeared, T. A. watched him anxiously out of 
sight. Then he turned again to the girl, and his 
blue eyes were not anxious or wistful, even, 
but young, very young and gay. 

“Soufflé @ amour!” he said. ‘For this portion 
of our evening, the appropriate dish. Will you 
serve it? As my guest, it is not strictly correct 
that you should, but I have a fancy, a desire, 
to eat once food which your hands have served. 
And now—” 
“T know!” Her hands clasped in an eager 
and charming gesture. “It is your turn. You 
will speak to me of the subject nearest your 
heart.” 

“Which is?” 

“Me!” she whispered. 

“You,” said T. A. “You and love, since love 
and you are one.” 

“But you promised not to make love to me.” 

“T shall not make love,” T. A. promised 
again. “TI can not, and no man can, for love is 
not made, it is born. Born of little things—a 
whisper, a kiss, a sigh, a song. Listen, Golden 
Eyes.” 


PIERRE had performed one half of his er- 

rand already. Into the rose room, still 
crowded but quiet now except for an intimate, 
pleasant murmur of talk, drifted a strain of 
music. It did not seem to come from the 
rooms outside, but from somewhere far away, 
from long ago, it was so light, so clear, so 
poignant and so sweet. Only a thread of 
music, an ancient thread strained almost to 
breaking, but it was a golden thread which, as 
you listened, reached to your heart. 

“What is it?” cried the girl. 

“A waltz of Strauss,” T. A. said, “and a song 
of love. Our song. Love is with us. Love is 
here.” 

“Yes,” breathed the girl, “‘Oh, yes!” 

“It is everywhere. In the song, in the fading 
flowers which we wear, breathing the last of 
their fragrance in the air; love which has not 
claimed you yet, love which is yours. You are 
no longer afraid? Lift up your head and drink 
to it.” 

T. A. poured into her glass the last of the 
golden fluid, which was not ginger ale. 

“To love!” he said, “A love of which you 
know nothing, Golden Eyes.” 

“Nothing? I have my letters.” 

_ “Letters?” T. A. said with a touch of scorn. 
“Take them, my dear, and hide them. Cherish 
them all your life, but forget them now. We 
have done with them. We do not need them. 





‘He leaves us 


“That is all, 
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It is not in letters, cold and dead, that love 
should speak.” 

“How, then?” 

“Tn living words—halting words and broken 
phrases.” 

“T am not afraid any more. I am waiting to 
hear them.” 

“Then listen. To me, a stranger, it seems 
that a lover, your lover, should speak to you 
somewhat like this.” 

Pausing, choosing his words, T. A. looked 
absently at the girl, as if the choice were a 
delicate task, but he smiled as if it were 
pleasant, too. 

“T love you,” he began. ‘I love you deeply 
and truly, though I began to love you only 
tonight.” 

“Tt was before—long before,” the girl said. 

T. A. shook his head. ‘Until tonight,” ne 
explained, “I had seen your face only in 
dreams, which I forgot on waking; which I 
wished to forget, for I did not wish ever to live 
again. My heart was dead, wounded to death. 
Now it lives again. It loves you.” 

45 A.’s voice deepened, changed, grew sud- 

* denly tender and low, keyed to the music. 
“You are a lady of dreams, la Princesse Loin- 
taine, the far-away princess. Your face has the 
ancient magic, the secret lure of dear faces 
loved and lost. Your lips are young, folded 
flowers. Your white, white hands are the hands 
of Iseult who loved and died of love. They 
beckon, they gleam, and we follow them to life 
or death. They wave at magic casements, open- 
ing on fairylands forlorn.” 

“You speak better than my letters.” 

“Your eyes are—” 

“Just my eyes,” the girl said shyly. 

“Just—your eyes,” sighed T. A. ‘Golden 
eyes, golden stars. So magical, so cruel, so 
kind, so bright, that if they shine on me for 
tonight alone, if the other nights are dark—” 

“The other nights will not be dark,” she 
whispered. 

“There are no other nights,” T. A. said 
simply, “for they are not here. They are far 
away, like buried, forgotten kings. But this 
night, this hour, ishere. Though itis not long, 
though it will pass, is passing, and only minutes 
remain, it belongs to us, you and me, and to 
love. For my love, it is enough.” 

“A sad love,” sighed the girl; “a strange 
love.” 

“All love is strange, and no love is sad,” 
said T. A., ‘and though a lifetime is not long 
enough to contain it, one night sometimes may 
be. Love can bea white, hot flame that kindles 
and burns and dies.” 

“A little love!” said the girl. 

“A great love,” said T. A. ‘Believe, be 
glad, that one night, one hour of love, of you 
is enough for a man to dream of always. To 
thank you for, and—to kiss your hands.” 

He raised her hands to his lips; as he touched 
them his own hand was not quite steady, but 
when he spoke again his voice was, and his 
blue eyes laughed. 

“JT have spoken well for him—for your 
lover?” 

“Too well,” said the girl. “You—you have 
made me cry. And you said that it was not 
correct to cry.” 

“And you,” said T. A., “have listened well 
and played very well, very graciously, at our 
little game. It has been a pleasant game?” 

“Tt was sweet. You are sweet to me.” 

“As your host, it is correct that I should 
be. And as your host, I have only one more 
thing to ask of you.” 

“Tt is yours.” 

“Tt is only this. 
Eyes.” 

ESOP 

“Just so,” said T. A., “and promise that you 
will remember this moment. Remember it 
always.” 

“T promise.” 

Over the empty table her eyes met T. A.’s, 
puzzled and tender, touched with a new, shy 
light like the dawn of a very new day, then they 
drooped and closed. 


Look at me, Golden 
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Send for a trial tube 
Ipana is delightful to the taste. It cleans 
teeth thoroughly. And above all, it is ab- 
solutely grit-free. Send the coupon for a 
trial tube, 


‘IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 










Bristol- 

Myers Co. 

Dept. F6 

42 Rector St. 

New York, 

N.Y. 

Kindly send mea trial 

tube of IpanaToorxu 6 

Paste without obligation XN XR 
on my part. 

Naitie.--. - See ee eee Q W 
Add rest, 223%. 25. onesanacseae ten ~ 
City. 2s oes State-2-£2..~ Ss 











Inlarge tubes, at all 
drug and depart- 
50c. 





Pastures New 


“T can not play any longer,” she cried. 
“Finish the story I. told you—our story. Oh, 
my friend, my dear—” 

“Tt is finished,” T. A. said. 

He pushed back his chair and rose. The 
girl’s eyes, wide with surprise, stared at him 
mutely, but T. A. did not meet their look. He 
looked instead through the thinning crowd in 
the rose room, to the door which two men had 
just entered, his friend Pierre and another. A 
tall man, faultlessly tailored and groomed, with 
an aging face, young eyes, and a great shock of 
blond hair which, even with careful grooming, 
looked like the tumbled hair of a boy. 

“My dear,” said T. A., “I have little time to 
explain. Please give me your close attention. 

“T have sent for another guest. He had a 
rendezvous here to-night which he did not 
keep. Just why, he will tell you himself. 
Perhaps he did not wish, after all, to win by a 
trick a woman too fine, too exquisite, to be 
tricked. When he received my note—at the 
address engraved on the handle of your bag— 
he changed his mind and came. As I have 
never met him, I shall leave him with you. 

“Tell him the story which you told me. Tell 
him also that, though many women say they 
do, no woman yet ever loved two men at once.” 

With a rather theatrical gesture for so cor- 
rect a host, T. A. waved his hand toward the 
door. ‘Michael, your husband, the man who 
wrote your letters, is here.” 

The rose room at Arnaud’s has two exits. 
It was by the farther door, where Pierre had not 
entered, that T. A. now left it. He did not 
look back. Without seeing them very clearly, 
he passed somehow through the long chain of 
rooms and out through the green-painted door. 
Outside it, under the gaudy awning which 
flapped rather forlornly in a chill night wind, 
he stopped and looked round him wistfully. 

“Pastures new!” said T. A. aloud. “They 
are pleasant but—dangerous.” 

Taking from his coat the faded flower that 
was there, he bent over it swiftly. A close 
observer could not have told whether he 
breathed its heavy fragrance or kissed it. He 
tossed it into the street. He did not watch it 
fall. He felt in his pockets; he found nothing 
there but a handful of loose change and a 
packet of Happy Fluke cigarettes. Stepping 
into the nearest taxi, he dropped the coins into 
the hand of the chauffeur. 

“Drive east,” he directed, “until this is 
spent, and then—” 

“Well?” said the chauffeur with interest. 

T. A. leaned back on the cushions, lighted a 
Happy Fluke cigarette, and sighed. It was a 


sigh of deep content and pleased anticipation 


“Then I will walk!” he said. 
The sixth and concluding story of T. A., 
“A Thousand Nights,” will appear in July 


MORNING MUSICAL 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


I saw a brightness on the world, 
A shining in the air; 

I felt the summer whisper, when 
The new wind blew my hair. 


And like a flying in my heart, 
Came winging as I ran, 

The sparkling morning music 
Of the street-piano man. 


Oh, I can hear the little songs 
That tender grasses sing, 

And I can dance to new leaves 
Playing tunes in spring. 


Flower voices all about me 
Carol in the sun, 

And the street-piano man is making 
Music while I run. 









Are You: 
a Furnace 
Slave? 


Do you often decline invitations 
because of confining household 
duties? Do you run down to fix the 
fire five or ten times a day? No 
need to suffer these worries. The 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator re- 
leases you from this slavery. 


The Af INNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 

“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 
Automatically keeps the house tem- 
perature just as you want it all day 
long—saves 14 to 14 on fuel. In- 
stalled on any heating plant in old 
or new homes. A necessity for 
oil burners. 


Branch offices in principal cities. Elsewhere 
see a heating contractor. Illustrated book- 
let sent you free upon request. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Established 1885 : 
2764 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Clean, highly-refined oil for type- 

writers, phonographs, radio equip- ~ 
ment, bicycles, guns, etc. 7 

+) Lubricates, prevents rust. 
No color, stain org 
i, odor. Will not gum. 
Fine polish for piano 
automobiles, Be 
Buy Nyoil of #Y 
your dealer or write 9 
W.F. NYE, NewBedford, Mass. 




























C ae PERFECTION BOOK 


OTHER, serd for the Baby 
Perfection Book, a com- 

plete manual and dependable 
guide on the health, feeding, ex- 
ercise, care of your baby.’ iilus- 
trated charts and pages for keep- 
ing record of baby’s growth, etc. 
Prepared by baby experts for the 
creators of the famous Rock-A- 
Bye line of nursery specialties, 
Price $1 postpaid. Cash or 
money-order — no checks. 
Handsome Nursery 
Thermometer given 
with every book, 
Perfection Mfg. Co., 


2721 N. Leffingwell 
Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


St 
M ATERNITY apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. Newest style book, 
dresses, coats, corsets, underwear, 
Patented features provide ample expan- 
sion. Clever designing conceals condi- F 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. — f 


aneSryant 3207.2" // New York 















it does one thing 


well 


Sani-FLusH cleans and purifies 
the toilet bowl and hidden trap 
—it was made for that particu- 
lar purpose—and it does that 
one job better than you can by 
any other means. 


Sani-Flush removes all stains 
and incrustations. Sanitizes the 
unhealthful trap, too, without 
injury to plumbing connections. 
Destroys all foul odors. 


No scrubbing. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl—follow directions on 
the can—and flush. Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 





THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Sani-Flush 


Reg U.S. Pat. OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 








Bee Brand Insect Powder Kills 
Flies, Fleas, Mosquitoes, Ants, 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, 
Moths, Lice on Fowl, Weevil— 
and many other insects. 

Non-poisonous—harmless to 
mankind, domestic animals and 
plants. Does not spot or stain. 
No adulteration. Non-explosive. 


Household sizes 15c and 35c. 


Other sizes 70c and $1.25. Large Pump Gun 
75c. 

Note: 
35c for large household size. 
name. Ask for our free booklet “It kills them.” 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
Give dealer’s 


McCormick & Co. Baltimore, Md. 















would like to know what kind of 

Anne Orr needlework interests you most. 
Address her c/o Good Housekeeping, 119 West 
40th Street, N. Y. City. 














Fig. 5, over-handing lace edging 
to entre-deux; Fig. 6, bias bind- 


over-handed to  entre-deux 


mg 


Dressmaking Lesson 
(Continued from page 68) 


stitches, and then worked with a buttonhole 
stitch, as shown in the sketch. Either of these 
modes of decoration may be employed on 
cotton or woolen petticoats. For the wool, 
however, suk thread should be used for the 
embroidery, instead of cotton. Work two but- 
tonholes on each of the front shoulder straps 
and sew the buttons on the back straps. 

In making the little wrapper, use flat seams 
on wool material. The front, neck, and sleeves 
may be faced or. hemmed, and then finished 
with feather-stitching, or some other attractive 
bit of stitchery, such as darning stitch or 
lazy-daisy. A blanket-stitch, such as shown 
on the wrapper illustrated, also makes a dainty 
finish, or a binding of wash ribbon may be used, 
although this does not look so fresh after laund- 
ering. The top of the hem, at the bottom of the 
garment, may be finished with feather-stitch- 
ing, or brier-stitching, and the wrapper tied 
together in the front with washable ribbon. 

When making the dress with the set-in 
sleeves, the tucks should be sewed in and the 
lace insertion, hemstitching (Fig. 9), or feather- 
stitching (Fig. 8) applied before the parts of the 
garment are joined together. To set in lace, 
first baste it to the garment, turning in the 
lower end to a point or rounded edge. Then 


Fig. 8 





Fig. 7, scalloping; Fig. 8, feather-stitching; 
Fig. 9, double hemstitching; Fig. 10, bound placket 








of your home- , 
are you proud of it ? 


T is a fact that the bathroom is the show- 
room of your home. Your guests give it 
critical inspection. They compare it with 
their own bathrooms. Is your bathroom all 
it should be? Is it sanitary as well as beau: 
tiful? 


Add new beauty and safety to it. Begin 
with the toilet seat. The Church ivory- 
white, non-porous sheathing (not a paint 
or enamel) without seams or joints, will 
not absorb moisture, retain dirt or odors. 
It is cleaned as easily as porcelain. It is 
guaranteed not to change color, splinter, 
crack, craze or chip. To be sure of the sheet- 
sheathed seat insist on Church Sani-White 
Seats. 


Fits any bowl 
—simple and easy to put on 


NO trouble to attach a Church Seat. Un- 
sanitary wood or painted seats can be re- 
placed by Church Seats with 
an ordinary pair of pliers; or x 
your plumber will make the 2 
installation at small expense. GUARANTEED 4 
A Church Seat will make ' 
such a difference! : CH 


Whether you rent a house, apart- 


ment, or own your own home, the CLOSET SEAT 

toilet seat should be your personal 

property, just like the other bathroom { 

fixtures you own. Any plumber can sup- Wate j 
esas 


ply you. Church Seats are displayed at 
all plumbing jobbers’ showrooms. 
That you may see just what this seat 
really is, mail the coupon. Do this now. 


Ready to take home, 
in handy carton. 


C. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO. 


123 Orange St. Est. 1898 Holyoke, Mass. 


Church 


sanix white ‘Seats 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., ~23 Orange t., Holyoke, 
Mass. Send me a sample showing particularly the ivory- 
white sheathing of the Church Sani-White Toilet Seat that 
you say will not crack, warp, chip or change color. 


INGiibie see Pass : ; ; aoe 
(Please write distinctly ) 


You canbuyall the mate- 
rials foracompletehome 
direct fromthe manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 
its on the fumber, mill- 
work, hardware, labor. 






Living room, dining room, 
2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath. 4 
other plans, some with pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and inside cellar entrances. 
Get free Aladdin Catalog. 









Here’s your opportunity to avoid 
high apartment rentals, Build 
this home yourself. Twomen can 
build it in aweek. Our instruc- 

~ tions explain every step. Five 
r. Plans shown in Aladdin catalog. 












Large living room, dining room, 
kitchen, pantry, three bedrooms, 
clothes closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase and rear porch. Four 
bedroom plan with grade cellar 
entrance at same price. 








Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 
sewing room, columned 
and inset front entrance. 


‘ 





Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to 
your station, Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles tochoose from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No, 319 

BAY CITY, 


The ALADDIN Co., RAy.GTy, 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Cre.; Toronto, Ont. 





Fill a glass half full of 
Welch’s Grape Juice. Add a 
cube of ice and plain or charged 
water. Sweeten if desired. 
Men especially appreciate this 
tart-sweet drink. 

(This is the rule that makes 

the drink that’s in the glasses 

in the picture on page 250). 

The Welch Grape Juice Company 
K Westfield, New York 


Welch's 
Grape » Juice 


June 1924 Good Housekeeping 
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Dressmaking Lesson 


hem with fine cotton to the right side of the 
dress (Fig. 1). Turn to the wrong side; slit the 
material and cut it away (Fig. 2); then whip 
the raw edge of the material to the dress (Fig. 3). 
This makes a smooth, durable finish. 

French seams may be used on either type of 
dress. The opening in the back should be 
finished as a bound placket. Cut a lengthwise 
strip of cloth 11% inch wide, sew one edge in a 
seam all around the opening; turn in the other 
edge, and hem to the garment, over the seam. 
On the right-hand side, fold the binding back 
on the garment, allowing it to extend out flat 
on the left-hand side for fastening (Fig. 10). A 
narrow, bias binding of the material of the 
dress may be used as a finish for the neck. If 
entre-deux is used around neck, armholes and 
wrists, it may be put on as a binding (Fig. 4), 
and the lace edge sewed to the outer edge of 
the entre-deux (Fig. 5). Another method is to 
finish the edge of the entre-deux with a narrow, 
bias binding of the material (Fig. 6). Where 
entre-deux is not used, a narrow band of the 
material may take its place. This may be 
feather-stitched, if the dress is so trimmed. 
The sleeves may be set in with entre-deux, and 
it may also finish the top of the hem, if one 
wishes to spend a great deal of time upon 
the garment. A simple, plain hem, and the 
sleeves bound inside the armhole with a tiny, 
bias binding, are neat and acceptable methods 
of finishing the little garments. 


Summer Frocks 
(Continued from page 61) 


sent on request, so that you may know exactly 
what itis. It comes in navy blue barred with 
tan, tan barred with blue, black barred with 
white, or white barred with black. The vest 
and cuffs of the model illustrated on page 61 
are made of net and real Irish lace, but it 
may be ordered with fine net and Valenciennes 
lace. With the Irish lace, the dress costs $55, 
but with the Valenciennes lace it costs only 
$45, and think of the joy of having a dress 
that will just fit without the trouble of finding 
a dressmaker or having tiresome fittings! - 
The tailored suit that is so much the vogue 
this year is particularly adaptable to women of 
large size. In its train it has brought a new 
type of blouse, very severe and mannish in 
appearance. The overblouse is more appro- 
priate than the tuck-in model for the woman 
who is seeking length of line, for the break at 

















Crépe de Chine blouse, 38 to 56, 
$5.05 Flannel skirt, white and col- 
ors, 28 to 50 waist, $7.95. To pur- 
chase, send check or money-order to 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 





AEROLUX 


PORCH SHADES 


Sleeping Porches Too! 
Agee all-ventilating shades long 


popular for outdoor porches an 

sun porches, are now being very 
largely used in sleeping porches. 
They afford a complete privacy to- 
gether with protection against rains, 
at the same time admitting all the 
fresh air of the out-of-doors. 

Easily hung and at a very nominal cost these 
fine linden-wood shades can help you con- 
vert a porch into a “garden room” of beauty 


and comfort—or an unused balcony or upper 
porch into a much desired sleeping porch. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2426 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis, 


Write for 
‘Better Porches 


This beautifull 
illustrated boo! 

gives many helpful 
idcas on Porch use 
and decoration. Send 
for a copy---Free. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., required 
by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Good 
Housekeeping, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for April 1, 1924. State of New York, County of New 
York, ss: Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared D. L. 
Hedges, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager 
of Good Housekeeping and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, International Magazine Company, 119 West 
40th St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, W. F. Bigelow, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, - 
W. F. Bigelow, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, D. L. Hedges, 119 West 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 2. That the owners are: Interna- 
tional Magazine Company, 119 West 40th St., New 
‘York, N. Y.; Star Holding Corporation, care of Corpora- 
tion Trust Company of America, Wilmington, Del. 
(W. R. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Stockholder). 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 4, That the two 
Daragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
Owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragrapas 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as-trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. . 

D. L. Hedges, Business Manager. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 22nd day of March, 1924. 
William J. Sperl, Notary Public, Queens County 
Ta pee (My commission expires March 30th, 1925.) 

ea 
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Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows jst Aow to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big prof- 
its. How ¢o cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, etc. Write for free booklet, ‘Cooking for Profit.” 
American School of Home Economics, 872 E. 58th St., Chicago 


SEATPADS 


Protects. Daintiest Dresses 
When Motoring 
Wedford reversible Combination Seat 
Pads and Seat Covers protect dainty 
frocks in summer and winter from the 
dust and dirt accumulations on car up- 
holstery. More easily removed for 
cleaning than any ordinary seat cover. 

Double service at one price. 
Attractive. Cool. Comfortable. Dur- 
able. The thing for seats at ball games, 
picnics, etc. Fewer cleaning bills. They 
prevent musty odors in enclosed cars. 
Flexible, fine imported straw. 


Sold everywhere by car’ distributors, 
auto accessory shops, hardware stores, 
and retail merchants generally. Three 
styles: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 


Insist on the genuine with 
thename: ‘‘EVR-KLEAN”’ 


THE WEDLER-SHUFORD CO. 
ST.LOUIS, U.S. A. 


'Wedford 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 





Dennison paper towels 
save laundry bills 


MWiArYy BUSINESS OFFICES now use 

Dennison paper towels. They are a 
great convenience in summer homes and 
camps. They are an important part of any 
picnic kit. 

Dennison paper towels are soft,absorbent 
and hygienic. One towel actually dries both 
hands. Your local Dennison dealer carries 
them. 


Ask for a free sample today. Just address 
an envelope to Dept. 46, Dennison Mfg. 
Co., Framingham, Mass. 










Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS--VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in execu- 
tion. Direct from the nation’s cap- 
ital. Surprisingly moderate 
prices. Send for samples. 

HAUSLER & CO. Dept.B 

Washington, D. C. 











60 in. dress bag of unbleached muslin, 


bound in color, $3.75. To purchase 
this bag, send check or money-order to 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Summer Frocks 


the waist-line is suitable only for the slimmest | 


of figures. An overblouse with a front like a 
man’s shirt is shown on page 196. This is made 
of white crépe de Chine, and may be worn with 
a separate skirt, like the white flannel one 
shown with it, or witha suit. With the flannel 
skirt and one of the new straight top-coats of 
flannel or light woolen fabric, an appropriate 
and smart sports costume would be possible. 
The blouse may be ordered also in navy blue, 
black, or fallow tan, while the flannel skirt 
comes in tan, navy blue, or almond green as 
well as in white. 

Quite in line with the summer wardrobe is 
the dress bag of unbleached muslin shown 
above. This would be very useful at home, but 
would be invaluable in a summer hotel where 
there is often no way to protect light frocks 
from the dust or contact with other clothes in 
the closet. The bag itself may be folded flat 
and the hanger folded separately, so that they 
may be packed in the trunk or suitcase. 


Wanderer’s Song 
By Marion Francis Brown 


I still might be a stay-at-home 
With eyes that look behind, 

A grumpy-dumpy stay-at-home 
With worn-out rusty dreams, 

If I had had, like some lads, 

A mother deaf and blind 

To lure of gipsy roamings where 
The highway gleams. 


I still might be a stay-at-home 

If, when the choosing came, 

(I mark me yet the hearth-fire, 
How snug it was and bright!) 

My mother had not read my heart, 
Youth-rent with dream and flame, 
And sent me battle-girded forth 
To feast and fight! 


I still might be a stay-at-home, 
But oh, how better far 

To roam the gorgeous gipsy world 
With singing soul on wing, 
Hearing in stir of vine and bough, 
Breaker and wind and star, 

My mother’s benison that crowns 
My journeying! 











ee eee 
MONTAMOWER; 


New-Different | 
More Efficient E 








direct 
from factory 


See: 

Be oe ‘ge : 
Eight pair of cutters driven : 

by eight wheels gather and 


Shear the grass evenly. 


The First Really New 
Lawnmower for Generations 


Ten years of experience and development were 
necessary to perfect MontaMower. Simple, 
durable, built to give satisfaction and long serv- 
ice. Light—handles as easily as arake. Weighs 
only 71/4 lbs.—operated by a woman or child 
without effort —practically noiseless. 


Trims and Cuts at Same Time 


MontaMower is so designed that it cuts right 
up to walls, trees, etc.—no fringe left—no hand- 
work necessary. Cuts grass perfectly —leaves no 
marks or ridges—does not pick up sticks or 
stones. Thousands of satisfied owners. 


Easily Kept Sharp 


MontaMower cutters resharpen themselves like 
scissors—they will last from two to four years. 
At end of that time cutters can be replaced by 
new ones at no more expense than sharpening 
ordinary lawnmower. 


The MontaMower has one qualification in com- 
mon with ordinary lawnmowers. It will not 
operate satisfactorily in wet, swampy places nor 
in loose sand. The best results are obtained by 
cutting the grass when it is fairly dry. 


Order-a MontaMower Today 


If your dealer cannot supply, send check or draft 
for $18 direct to factory. Guaranteed to be as 
represented or money refunded. Delivery charges 
prepaid if remittance accompanies order. Deliv- 
ery guaranteed on date specified in your order. 


MONTAGUE MFG. CO. 


154 Louis Street GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Export Dept., 19-25 West 44th St., New York City 









Enclosed find remittance of $18.00 Please 
send one MontaMower to this address on or 







about 
Name 
Address 
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appealing 
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We 


SK your jeweler to show you 
this ‘‘Hampton”’ vase. It is a 
most unusual combination of spark- 
ling Hawkes crystal and opaque 
green, blue, tangerine or blackglass. 




















Decorated with cherry blossoms 
and bird of paradise in copper wheel 
engraving. Edged with gold band. 


No. 2223 — three sizes: 6 inches 
high, $4.00 each; 714 inches high, 
$6.00 each; and 9 inches high, 
$7.00 each. 


HAWKES 


GAR Yeo Ae © Wo ARE 


If there is no Hawkes jeweler in 
your community, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 
T. G. HAWKES & CO. 
Corning, N. Y. 









Free — Booklet of Gifts, showing other 
articlesof Hawkes Crystal. Eachisdesigned 
with consummate artistry and good taste. 
IN ARG uh eee cpaeeakosestacttseiettveaseeceseonansteateuetce 
Street article NOwscccscessccs-aeeeee Boisson : 


CSTESa atid Sbatteneer-cave nesses ceseetereesnenseaee 


Jeweler’s Name..... 


A Poe eee eeserseeeseneressssese® 


|poreeoseseorverenearsser reson 


She cevecceccccss ese Ses sel se Sess essossoe Hess enessesesese 







Treated by secret wax process. 
Every particle of dust sticks 
until washed out. ‘“‘No oil or 
grease to soil’’ rugs or polished 
floors. 48 in. polished handle. 

No. 40 (10 in.), $1.75. No, 41 fj 
(14 in.), $2. Mention dealer. 
Folder of 30 other mops on @% 
request. Write at once. ae 


BROWN DAISY MOP CO., 56-A Sanford St. 


* we: 
oN. 


SAMPLE Mea 





Electric Iron 
Cord Holder 
A wonderful invention. 
Useful and of great con- 
4%», venience. Grips the Iron- 
‘\m ing Board. Keeps Cord 

Meat out of way while Iron- 
Tested and 


f ing. 
ra approved by Good House- 
= keeping Institute. 
C. A. MYERS, 6322 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Tl 


Brighten your kitchen— “ 
Lighten your work with 
A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 


Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship 


nearest suituble stock size, carriage collect, by 
freight or express, please specify which. 


Special price for tops larger than 28 x 43 or 


26 by 47 
The Enamel Products Co. 
525 Eddy Rd., Cleveland, O. 


Drop into place 
over old table top *&k 
like this 
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When the Bride 
China 


(Continued from page 47) 


Buys 


combined with strong greens and blues and 
reds on rather elaborate dinner and service 
plates. 

But it is one thing to own lovely china and 
another to place it properly. First of all, no 
matter how exquisite it may be, ordinary table- 
ware should be kept out of sight and not ex- 
hibited in china closets. ‘The authentically 
early American house or peasant-type cottage 
is the only exception in which such treatment 
would be permissible. 

The table itself is an important considera- 
tion. A gleaming damask cloth calls for con- 
ventional treatment, such as white glass and 
gold-banded china, whereas lace cloths or 
finely embroidered ones may be. allowed more 
license. The whiteness of lace is not so pene- 
trating, and we may therefore combine it with 
tinted glass and colorful porcelain. Bowls, 
vases, and candlesticks may be used charmingly 
as centerpieces for the dining table, and the 
first mentioned are very popular, either open 
or covered, for fruit or flowers. 

Rouen pottery and majolica, and all highly 
colored peasant pottery, are attractive in certain 
types of rooms, placed in open shelves which 
are painted a dark color—midnight blue or 
deep green, for instance. A very fine egg-shell 
china may be successfully treated as glass and 
put on shelves built across a window. Pierced 
ware should go against dark backgrounds, and, 
if possible, dull fabrics. 

In short, china, more than any other house- 
hold necessity, is just as decorative as it is use- 


ful, and for that reason must be carefully con- } 


sidered from both points of view before it is 
purchased by the inexperienced woman. 
Flower patterns of delicate coloring are not 
suitable, for instance, to heavy Italian Renais- 
sance furniture, or even to William and Mary. 
More conventionalized designs should be 
chosen for heavy surroundings, and the daintier 
patterns for French and American Colonial 
furnishings. 

Regarding kitchen china, there is such a wide 
choice in colors even in earthenware that one 
may well use it to carry out her decorative 
schemes even in this practical atmosphere. 
Yellow bowls, blue and white plates, brown, 
grey, or greenish pottery and jugs, all have 
their place in an attractively colored kitchen. 


Granny’s Kitchen 
By Harry Lee 


My Granny’s gay old kitchen 
Was a pleasant place to know, 
In the lilac-scented mornings 
Of the spring of long ago. 


With the merry curtains blowing, 
And the wide vine-haunted door, 
And the never-ending shimmer 
Of the shadows on the floor. 


With the tiny fire crackling, 
And the table set for two, 
Crusty loaf and brown wild honey, 
Steaming pots and cups 0’ blue. 


Springtime brought to Granny’s kitchen 
Orchard voices sweet and wild, 

But her words were sweeter music 
To a wistful-hearted child. 


Sweeter as the stormy rapids 
Of the years more darkly flow, 
Bearing him forever farther 
From the spring of long ago. 
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* VW thsolute 
CLEANLINES S! 


ERE’S a refrigerator that is the easiest 
thing in the world to keep clean. The 

ice chamber, food racks, drain pipe—even 
the ‘‘trap’’— are removable and can be 


washed and scalded at the sink like other 
utensils. The smooth, hard, white walls 
can be cleaned and dried as effectively as 
a new white saucepan. 

Steel is the secret! Success Refrigerator 
is all stee/—sheet steel, heavily enameled. 
Can’t absorb moisture, can’t crack or chip. 
Its surfaces are all smooth and flat, no 
panels to collect dirt and germs. The all- 
steel lining is positively water-tight. The 
all-steel doors never warp, swell or stick. 


A REMARKABLE GUARANTEE 


Success Refrigerators are sold every- 
where under this sweeping guarantee: 
Your money back if you are dissatisfied for 
any reason. Write today for “Success” a 
booklet describing eight different types of 
Success Refrigerators. 


SUCCESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


SUCCESS 


ALL STEEL 


es 
56 Prizes necives 


$25.00 forthe best reci! 
/ use of pecans in staple 

salads, desserts, cakes, candies, 
ete., submitted before Septeme 
ber 1, 1924, 


$10.00 each for five next best. 


$5.00 each for fifty next best 
recipes. 


$1.00 package of perfected Key- 
@ stone Assorted Pecans, FREE for 
Ey every additional recipe accep’ 


| The on 
Ths only be different from—or an 


condition jmprovement_on—those 
ound in our booklet, entitled 


“Fifty Proved Pecan Recipes” 


© This announcement will not ap- 
/ pearagain. Enter this contest to- 
day. Write for FREE copy of that 
| booklet to 


President, Keystone Pecan Co. 
Elam G. Hess, Boxas0 "Manheim, Penna. 
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is that your recipes shall 

























y_______—_ 
Absolutely Pure 
imported | 


“‘POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Makes the most delicious 
mayonnaise and French 
dressing 


Anne Orr’s Needlework 


Book No. 2 showing newest designs and patterns. 


Postpaid 15c. Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th 
| Street, N. Y. City. 





PRESERVING TIME 
IS ALM@ST HERE 













































Soon the markets will be fuil of ripe, 
luscious raspberries. Of course you’ll want 
to put some up. How 
delicious raspberry jelly 
will taste next winter 
when the folks areweary 
of heavy foods! Home- 
made jelly is better 
and cheaper. 

Everedy Jelly Bag and 
Stand make preserving 
a really simple task. 
The stand is sturdily 
constructed of heavily 
nickeled steel. It is 
adjustable to any size 
kettle or crock. Wide- 
mouthed bag made of 
special strainer cloth. 
Every housewife will 
find this outfit useful, 


The Everedy Bottle Capper 


Another handy help. Caps any size bottle 
easily and quickly without breakage. Over a 
half millioninuse. For home-made beverages 
you’ll want one of these useful cappers. 


Hardware department and 
house-furnishing stores sell 
these outfits, extra caps and 
bags. Or order from us and 
pay the postman. 25c extra in 
» Canada and far West. 


THE EVEREDY CO. 
Frederick Maryland 





Price, complete, 
with stand and two 
bags, $1 





Everedy Bottle 
Capper 
Price, $1.50 





Keep Sandwiches Fock ee Beverages Cold 
Anytime 
: Viavhere * yflawkeye 


‘ BASKET 
in your REFRIGERATOR 


Just lift the lid—and enjoy all the delicacies you 
like, kept fresh and tasty for 24 hours with one omc 
of ice. See it at your dealers—if not in stock sen 

$7.50 for Everybody’s [illustrated] delivered. $8.50 west 
of the Rockies and in Canada. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for free booklet ‘‘Where to Go and What to eat’’—contains 
touring information, also wayside and camp luncheon recipes. 


Burlington Basket Co.,550 Hawkeye Bldg., Burlington, la. 





VWEDDING 


INVITATIONS 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOCIAL STATIONERY OF DISTINCTION 


~ Samples Upon Request 


BAILEY Banks & BIDDLE Co. 


1218-20-22 CHESTNUT STREET 
' PHILADELPHIA 





Oven Meals by Tempera- 


PUIG 
(Continued from page 77) 


the corn mixture on top. Another one-fourth 
cupful of fresh bread-crumbs was sprinkled on 
top and dotted with three tablespoonfuls of 
butter. A two-egg plain cake batter was 
made and poured into a greased loaf cake pan. 
This dinner takes one hour’s cooking. Put 
the Scalloped Ham and Potatoes in the 350° F. 
oven at 12 0’clock. At 12:15, put in the Corn 
and Green Pepper Scallop and the Cottage Pud- 
ding. Continue baking, while maintaining the 
constant temperature of 350° F., for three- 
quarters of an hour or until 1 o’clock, when the 
meal can be removed, and served. During the 
cooking of the meal, the salad and the pudding 
sauce can be made. 


Menu No. 3 


In Menu No. 3, the entire meal was baked in 
a 450° F. oven. We selected a five-pound roast 
of beef to be cooked “medium rare.” By 
the Cooking Temperature Chart, such a roast 
requires twelve minutes’ roasting for each 
pound, plus fifteen minutes extra, totaling 
seventy-five minutes’ roasting, the tempera- 
tures being 550° F. for twenty minutes and 
450° F. for the remaining fifty-five minutes, 
The Pan Roasted Potatoes require fifty-five 
minutes at 450° F., the Buttered Sliced Onions 
fifty-five minutes, the Baking-Powder Biscuits 
fifteen minutes, and the Shortcake fifteen 
minutes. The baking utensils selected were 
an uncovered medium-sized roasting pan with 
a trivet for the roast and potatoes, a covered 
casserole for the onions, and a baking sheet 
for the biscuits and shortcakes. The oven 
was preheated to 550° F. and the roast, which 
was sprinkled with seasoned flour, placed in it 
at 11:45 o’clock. Meanwhile twelve medium- 
sized potatoes were pared and boiled for ten 
minutes. They were then drained and dipped 
in seasoned flour. ‘Two quarts of white onions 
were skinned and sliced. These were placed in 
a casserole with one-half cupful of hot water, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and then tightly covered. At 12:05, when the 
oven heat was reduced to 450° F., the potatoes 
were placed around the meat in the roasting 
pan. The covered casserole containing the 
onions was also placed in the oven. Mean- 
while we prepared twice the recipe for a stand- 
ard baking-powder mixture, using four cup- 
fuls of flour as the basis. Roll out the dough 
to one-third inch thickness and cut out six 
large rounds for the individual shortcakes. Cut 
the remainder of the dough into tiny biscuits 
not more than an inch and a quarter in diam- 
eter. Arrange the shortcakes and biscuits on 
the greased baking sheet. Open the oven once 
to turn the potatoes, that they may brown on 
both sides. At 12:45 place the biscuits in the 
oven and bake them for fifteen minutes, or 
until brown and well done. At one o’clock the 
roast and potatoes were arranged on a platter, 
and gravy was made. The onions were sea- 
soned to taste, one-fourth cupful of milk being 
added. The shortcakes were split, spread with 
butter, and the crushed strawberries and 
whipped cream used as a garnish. 


Menu No. 4 


In Menu No. 4, the entire meal was baked 
in a 400° F. oven. The Spiced Beef Loaf re- 
quired forty-five minutes’ baking, the mashed 
potatoes the same length of time; the Creole 
Tomatoes required twenty-five minutes, the 
muffins twenty-five minutes, and the Apple 
Crisp thirty-five minutes. A covered casserole 
was used for the Spiced Beef Loaf, a triplicate 
saucepan for the mashed potatoés, a covered 
casserole for the Creole Tomatoes, a muffin pan 
for the muffins, and a covered casserole for the 
Apple Crisp. The Apple Crisp may be cooked 
in a triplicate saucepan, if a third casserole is 
not available. A standard Beef Loaf recipe was 
used, with one and one-half pounds of chopped 
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Own Your OwnleaRoom 


Or Become a Tea Room Hostess or 

Executive—Liberal Earnings, Fas- 

cinating Work, Big Opportunities 
WONDERFUL new field offers women earnings of 

$5,000 and upwards a year in a delightful, fasci- 
nating profession. You can open a tea room of your 
own and make liberal profits, or manage one already 
going. Opportunities everywhere for tea rooms, coffee 
shops, motor inns. Successful tea rooms started on as 
little as $50 capital. 


No Previous Experience Necessary 
We quickly train you, by mail, to start your tea room, 
or put you in touch with desirable positions as manager, 


assistant manager, hostess, table director, buyer, or 
other executive. 
Quick Success For You 

Hundreds of Lewis Institute graduates are winning big 
earnings, fascinating work, quick success in this profit- 
able new profession. One delighted student writes: 
“T knew nothing about tea rooms before beginning the 
Lewis Course. It was only about 4 months before I 
had a position as Assistant Manager in the Noah’s Ark 
Tea Room. After a few months the owner asked me 
to go into partnership.” 
Splendid salaries paid trained tea room executives 
who have studied the Lewis Course and applied its 
principles. You can qualify in spare time, at home, 
with the Lewis Tea Room Training Course, endorsed 
and used by leading successful tea room operators. 

Fascinating Book—FREE 
Send today for the Free Book “POURING TEA 
FOR PROFIT.” It describes the wonderful tea room 
field and shows the incomes that women like you are 
reaping from it. Clip the Coupon—mail it NOW! 


LEWIS 
TEA ROOM 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. G-2436 
Washington, D. C. 


Mary Catherine Lewis, 
Director 





Lewis Tea Room Institute, 


- 

i 

1 Dept. G-2436, Washington, D. C. ; 

i Send me without obligation the Free Book “POUR- 4 

1 ING TEA FOR PROFIT.” 1 
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Handy Cleaner Brush 


(PATENTED) 
The brush that REALLY CLEANS 


Arustproof steel wire brush that cleans 
wood, metal and household utensils as 
nothing else will. 

Ask your dealer or send 20 cents. 


WORCESTER BRUSH AND SCRAPER CO. 
457 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 



















Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries and 
sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts for years. 
Saves time and labor. Large size $2.75. Medium 
size $2.50, postage paid. Canadian 
: * 50c extra. See dealers or 
; ask for folder. 

THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO.} 
Dept. ‘‘A,” Indianapolis, Ind 
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| EVERY CONVENIENCE AND 
| COMFORT FOR YOUR HOME 


(wo Complete Ranges in One Compact form 


THE ELECTRIC HALF COMPRISES; 


cAn electric oven (insulated) 
an electric broiler and three 
cooking dises. 


THE COAL HALF COMPRISES; 


Large oven, four cooking holes 
and hot water connections > 


| ELECTRICITY ror SUMMER - 
COAL ror WINTER, 


* or BOTH AT ANYTIME 


SHAT TT 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


BOSTON, MASS, 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY — 


THE T. G. ARROWSMITH CoO. 
135 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





BCR LDN iLL ELATED LE BULLS LOL LLYES OS SU Mae a lab 





STOVOIL makes old stoves 
and other metals such asiron, 
steel, brass, bronze, nickle, cop- 
per, andailverlikenew, Absolute- 
ly removes rust. Use it on stoves 
golf clubs, guns, automobiles, etc. 
Guaranteed to do all we claim 
forit. A trial will convince you. 
At your dealer or the Gas 
Company. If not send 40 
cents for bottle postpaid 


SUPERIOR LABORATORIES 
Dept.610 Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Superior Laboratories| | J 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mice. i 





Start a money-making candy business 





in a shop or your own home. Cor 
respondence or resident courses. Book 
let A-1 on request. Dorit K. Wei- 


A gert, director (Instructor Y. W. C. A.) 


IRIDOR SCHOOL, §* Professional Candy Making 


17 West 49th St., New York. 
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_| baked fifteen minutes. 
| cooled. 











meat as the basis. This was placed in a coy- 
ered casserole. Eight medium-sized potatoes 
were pared, cut in halves, and placed in the 
iriplicate saucepan, filled three-fourths full of 
boiling water to which one-half teaspoonful of 
salt had been added. For the Creole Toma- 
toes, six medium-sized tomatoes were peeled 
and placed in a buttered casserole. Two seeded 
green peppers and one small onion were finely 
chopped and sprinkled over the tomatoes, 
together with bits of butter, using two table- 
spoonfuls of the latter. The tomatoes were 
sprinkled with one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
salt and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 


|| For the Apple Crisp, eight apples were pared, 
| | cored, and sliced fine into a greased casserole. 


One-half teaspoonful of cinnamon and three- 
fourths cupful of water were added to the 
apples. Three-fourths cupful each of flour and 


| sugar were well blended with one-half cupful of 


butter and sprinkled over the surface of the 
apples. The Beef Loaf and Mashed Potatoes 
were placed in the 400° F. oven at 12 o’clock. 
At 12:10, the Apple Crisp was placed in the 
oven. At 12:15 the Creole Tomatoes were put 
in, and at 12:20, the muffins were put in. At 
12:45 the meal was removed to serve. The 


: | potatoes were drained, mashed, and seasoned. 


The fifth and sixth menus are similar, and 


: | you should be able to use them, following 


general directions as given above for the other 
menus. In the fifth menu the Carrot Tim- 
bales and Gingerbread are baked in the 325° 
F. oven, the Carrot Timbales requiring forty 
minutes and the Gingerbread thirty-five min- 
utes cooking. In the sixth menu, the pie shell 
is put in the oven with the baked potatoes, and 
It is then filled and 


A Temperature Chart 


To assist you, the housewife, in evolving 
other oven meals, we are listing several meat 
and dessert dishes according to the oven tem- 
perature necessary for their cooking. If any 
of these dishes are unfamiliar to you, we shall 
be glad to send them to you upon receipt of 
five cents for each recipe required. 

The following meat dishes should be wholly 
or partially baked at 400° F.: Baked Sliced 
Ham, Baked Sliced Veal, meat loaves of all 
kinds, Baked Tongue, Chicken Pie, Ham 
Hawaiian, Filipino Roast, Roast Chicken or 
other poultry. The following meat dishes can 
be baked wholly or partially at 450° F.: Roast 
Lamb, Roast Beef, Roast Veal, and Roast 
Pork, Oven-Broiled Chickens, Baked Calf’s 
Liver, Chicken Maryland, Meat Pie with 
Baking-Powder Crust, and Baked Fish of all 
kinds. The following meat dishes can be 
baked at 350° F.: Chicken en Casserole, 
Curried Lamb, Delicious Flank Steak, English 
Meat Pie, Duck en Casserole. Meat soufflés of 
all kinds should be baked at 375° F. Meat 
scalloped dishes containing previously cooked 
food should be baked at 500° F. 

The following dessert dishes should be baked 
at 320° F.: Sponge Cake, Cracker Pudding, 
Poor Man’s Barley Pudding. The following 
dessert dishes should -be baked at 375° F.: 
Date Soufflé, Cup Cakes. The following 
dessert dishes should be baked at 325° F.: 
Apple Cracker Pudding, Apple Indian Pudding, 
Custards, Coconut Pudding, Cream Rice 
Pudding, Date Pudding, Rice Tapioca Pudding, 
Gingerbread. The following dessert dishes 
should be baked at 350° F.: Apple Pandowdy 
Mold, Bread Puddings, Chocolate Flake Pud- 
dings, Chocolate Puffs, Plain Cake. The fol- 
lowing dessert dishes should be baked at 400° 
F.: Baked Apples, Cream Puffs, Eclairs, Baked 
Quinces. The following dessert dishes should 
be baked at 450° F.: Apple Roly Poly, Cran- 
berry Pie, Apple Pie, Raisin Pie, Mince Pie, Turn- 
overs, One-Crust Fruit Deeps, Filled Cookies. 
The following dessert dishes should be baked 
at soo° F.: Tart Shells, Puff Paste, Pie Shells. 

Plain vegetables, as previously stated, may 
be baked in any meal at a temperature of 
375° F., 400° F., 425° F., 450° F., or 500° F., 
the time period for cooking depending upon 
the heat of the oven. 


*The “FRIENDLY” 
DISHWASHER 


Ends the drudgery of dishwashing 


AW yin 
rue 7 


‘(ADAPTER ~ 
ITS ANY FAUCET 


i FOR HOT SUDS 
PS on CLEAR WATER. 


a oe 
You Dislike Washing Dishes! 


No more “‘Dishwater hands’’! 


The “Friendly”? DISHWASHER washes and 
Sterilizes the dishes without the dishwater coming 
in contact with the hands. 


A turn of the indicator to “Soap,” you have a 
hot suds spray—a reverse turn, you have clear 
hot water. Your disagreeable three-times-a-day 
drudgery of washing dishes is eliminated. 


Materials and workmanship are of the highest 
order. With patented adapter, fits any faucet. 
No moving parts, no electricity, no noise. Comes 
assembled ready to use, with specially con- 
structed dish drainer. Two “FRIENDLY” 
brushes for pots and pans, one dish mop, and 
one plate scraper. Simple to use; guaranteed all 
we claim or money back. Price reasonable. Ask 
the name of our nearest distributor. WRITE 
TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS. 


THE RED STAR MFG. CO. 
Dept. A-4 


97 Haverhill Street Boston, Mass. 










““T always 
find a ‘wel- 
come on the 
mat.’ I’m 
friends with 
all the fami- 
lywherever 


WITT Exneecati2 make friends because 


of their economical durability and sanitary 
qualities. 


Durability is found in their corrugated sheet steel 
construction, reinforced at top and bottom with 
heavy iron bands. 


Seams made water-tight and close fitting lids give 
absolute sanitation. 


For sale at Hard- 
ware and Depart- 
ment Stores. 


The WITT 
CORNICE CO. 
Ohio. 
: VL h 


The Yellow Label 
Means ‘Quality’ 


Cincinnati — 


Ne ae ree 


* 
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Trea ae 


If you could have a Porce- 
‘Name! kitchen table in your 
home on a month’s trial, you 
would never again be without 
one. We are absolutely certain 
of this because of the conve- 
nience of the Porce-TNamel, be- 
cause of its practicability and 
because of its beauty. The fact 
that over 300,000 of these tables 
are in use, oe their neces- 


sity tothe well appointedkitchen. 


Eighteen Table Styles 
With Laflat Tops 


Porce-"Namel tables are built in 18 
styles, —each equipped with the rigid 
Laflat top which will never buckle, 
bulge, or warp. This top is easily 
cleaned. A raised edge keeps liquids 
from the floor. 


Porce-Namel tables possess 17 points of 
superiority. These are described in the book- 
let, “First Aids to First Class Cooking,” 
which will be sent free on request. We'll 
gladly give you the name of our nearest 
dealer, where you can see the entire Porce 
Name Line. 


MUTSCHLER BROS.CO. 


PAAKERS OF FINE TABLES SINCE bagosG 


NAPPANEE BEE INDIANA 


* Safe 
The ORIGINAL 


abcd Milk ) Milk 


a SES e” For Infants, 

Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 

Avoid Imitations 















SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top—Removable Glass 
Service Tray—Large Drawer 
— Double Handles — Deep 
Undershelves—4 Silent Rubber 









“op ! 
ae Tired Swivel ese. 2 hig 
i urniture for 
sTEFs!"’ GENERAL UTILITY, case of 
action, absolute noiselessness. 
g Write now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS co. 
B 604-D Cunard Gldg., Chicago, ill. 





Do Children Have Souls? 


(Continued from page 41) 


around twenty-one, the eldest twenty-three, 
were tried for murder in the courtroom of 
Justice James C. Cropsey. They had shot 
to death, with abysmal cruelty, two bank 
messengers who were carrying money. Blasé 
New York was aghast at the crime. When these 
young men, the product of New York public 
schools and New York streets, stood before the 
judge to be sentenced to death, there was an 
infinite pathos in the judge’s voice as he read 
the sentences. And then he read an indict- 
ment against the men of Brooklyn—all men, 
rich and poor—who had not set a better ex- 
ample of living to the boys of that community. 
From his death-sentence bench, he invited all 
men to join with him in helping show Brooklyn 
boys something about the worth-while things 
of life. Ever since that day Justice Cropsey 
has been making stirring public addresses. He 
says repeatedly, 

‘A dozen years on the bench has shown me 
that our boys can be saved only by religion.” 





A Letter from One Father 


After six months of special investigation I 
do not feel lonely in making my demand that 
my two sons, who are shortly to enter the 
public schools, shall be given religious instruc- 
tion in school. Hundreds of thousands of 
American fathers and mothers are ready to 
join in this demand. One supporter, for in- 
stance, writes this letter: 


William G. Shepherd, 
Care Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“Dear Sir: 

“Tt is high time that something be done to 
bring religion into our schools. They teach 
everything to make the hand and the mind 
skilful, but neglect utterly the spirit that drives 
both. 

“TJ am the father of five children, ranging 
in age from twenty years to ten months. God 
alone knows where and what the oldest, a girl, 
is. It has been nearly a year since we have 
heard of or from her. My wiie and I surely 
have no desire that the boys—the rest are 
boys—go out into the world unequipped with 
religious teaching. 

“Critics will say, ‘Why is this not taught in 
the home?’ It is in thousands of homes; it was 
taught in ours. But the modern child, with 
outside influence pulling against him, doesn’t 
seem very susceptible to home teaching along 
that line. 

“While a Protestant, I would a thousand 
times rather my children be taught religion in 
the public schools by a Catholic or Jewish 
teacher than not be taught at all. I believe 
that the great majority of fathers feel as [ do 
about it, and anything that can be done to 
give our little folks a religious base on which to 
build in their formative years ought to be done.” 


I do not give the signed name. The initials 
—I put them down on the chance that “the 
oldest, a girl,’ may see them—are F.S. H. 
The stationery is that of a traveling man’s 
hotel in North Dakota. 

America can not leave religion out of the 
life and education of its children. 
believe, does not intend to leave it out. Weare 
only waiting to find out how to put it in. 

Here’s what happened to one townful of 
American fathers and mothers; I know, be- 
cause I went to the town to see: 

In the schoolrooms at Van Wert, Ohio, reli- 
gious instruction, direct and undisguised, is 
part of the general curriculum. Try to remove 
the Bible from the public schoolrooms in that 
town, and the citizens would rise in a civic revo- 
fution; it would be like trying to remove the 
Bible from their courtrooms. 

The outstanding fact about the introduction 
of religious instruction in the public schools 
of Van Wert, Ohio, is that religion grew into 
the school system there. It was not thrust 


America, I | 








The most unique cookbook ever published. 
Contains tested recipes for Mexican dishes that are 


pleasing, novel and easy to prepare. - Attractive 
* menus for luncheons and dinners with a 

blending of Mexican and American dishes 
that appeal 10 the American family. Mail 
the coupon below and. receive a copy of 
this beautiful booklet. 


Gebhardt’s Eagle Chili Powder is made 
from only genuine selected Mexican Ancho 
peppers, grown especially for and under the 
direction of Gebhardt. Gives an unusual 
and pleasing flavor to all kinds of meats, 
fish, soups, salads and salad dressings. 





If your grocer cannot supply you send 
3oc for full size bottle, post paid. 


GEBHARDT, San Antonio 
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eap. Polished aluminum. LEasily cleaned. 
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The mother with children saves 
dozens of steps and much time 
and strength with this won- 
derful helper. It stands 5 ft. 
10 inches tall. One or all 36 
arms, with total hanging area 



























of 40 ft., may be used at once. 
IT REVOLVES; rolls any- 
where. Even in small apart- 
ments, it is invaluable for it 


goes in any space 35 inches 
wide, with arms open. Hard 
wood; will serveforlife. Many 
daily uses. Folds up when not 
In use. WRITE FOR FOLD- 
IR—mention dealer’s name. 


CO., Dept. A-11, Dexter, Maine 
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Glassware 
with a Purpose 


Heisey's ) Glassware 
adapts itself to any 
phase of home service 
because of its practica- 
bility. Its durability 
will save you money; 








its charm will satisfy 
your vanity. 





At the better stores 
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A. H. HEISEY & CO. 
Department G-1 

NEWARK, OHIO 
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YO) ol) Besides enabling you, in the 
a easiest, quickest and cheap- 
est way possible to put up 
more and better fruits, vege- 
tables and meats for your 
own table, the 


Burpee Home 
*Can Sealer 


helps you save and turn into big money all that otherwise go towaste 
on your place. The cheapness of tin cans and the sealer to can with 
enable you to can thing's at such low cost as to make you a big profit 
selling to city families, restaurants, merchants, hotels. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute and the U. S. Government. Write for 
free booklet telling you all about it. We teach you free, 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO., 215r W. Huron St., Chicago 
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Do Children Have Souls? 


into it; it was not imposed upon it. It began, 
at Van Wert, like this: 

The Ministerial Association, made up of the 
clergymen of the sixteen Protestant churches 
in the town, wisely agreed that something more 
than the Sunday-school was needed to get 
religious instruction to the children of Van 
Wert. Many business men and citizens agreed 
with them. They appointed a committee to 
consider the question of permitting children 
to leave their schoolrooms twice weekly to re- 
ceive religious instruction. This committee 
collected $1600 from various sources, secured 
permission of the school board to use certain 
empty schoolrooms, and hired a teacher who 
was expert in religious instruction. 

The first year—1o18—instruction was given 

by this teacher to pupils of the first six grades. 
Parents were informed that only pupils who 
elected to receive religious instruction would be 
in these classes. 
_ Eighty-one percent of the children attended 
religious instruction, 30 minutes, twice each 
week. These class periods were almost like 
religious services. ‘Each period,’ runs the 
official description, “is begun with a short de- 
votional service, usually consisting of a song, 
a prayer, and sometimes the recitation of some 
Scripture. Hymns, memory tests, psalms, and 
choice passages of Scripture are learned as time 
permits. Through Bible drills the pupils are 
taught to handle the Bible, and they are en- 
couraged to do some of their memory work in 
their Bibles at home.” 


The Record in Van Wert 


The record of the week-day school was so 
fine, and parents were so pleased with the new 
enterprise, that in 1919 the committee was 
formed into what is known as the “Board of 
Religious Education.” Ten churches divided 
the expenses and put the costs on their bud- 
gets; the remaining six churches were too weak, 
financially, to help. There were 850 pupils in 
the first six grades in 1919. Eighty-six percent 
of them elected to attend religious instruc- 
tion. For five years the interest and the at- 
tendance grew, and in 1923 religious instruc- 
tion was added in the seventh and eighth 
grades. At the beginning of the school year, 
last fall, 95 percent of the 1020 pupils elected 
religious instruction. 

And then something happened. The idea 
got abroad that instead of having 95 percent 
ot the children leave their schoolrooms twice 
a week to receive religious instruction, it might 
be a good thing to have the 5 percent of the 
children who had not elected religious instruc- 
tion leave the room. And the school board of 
Van Wert, consisting of business men and 
iarmers, voted that this change in the system 
should be made. 

What’s more, the Board of Religious Educa- 
tion elected H. L. Sullivan, superintendent of 
schools, a member of the Religious Board, and 
the school board did not object to his accepting 
the position, nor did he object to taking it. He 
serves on that board today. 

This notice was sent to all parents of grade 
school children by the newly organized Board 
of Religious Instruction: 

“After five years of successful work the board 
has been making a close study of the problem 
of week-day religious instruction, so as 
to enter upon the sixth year with an advanced 
step. 

“Tn accordance with the laws of Ohio and 
the desire of the majority of the citizens the 
public school board has voted permission to 
teach the Bible in the class rooms of the school 
buildings. In this change of plan it is not the 
purpose to force this teaching upon any one, 
but rather to put it upon such a basis that the 
work may be done more efficiently, under 
better conditions, and at a minimum of ex- 
pense. Should any parents object to having 
their children remain in the class room for the 
Bible lesson, upon written request or a request 
made in person, the children will be allowed to 
retire to some other room in the building with 
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The Man Who 
You Your 


Vacuum Cleaner 


probably showed you the sturdy little 
motor that runs around almost 2,000 
times a minute and explained how the 
right kind of oil would keep it from 
wearing out too soon. 


e 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


is exactly right for your vacuum clean- 
er. Penetrates quickly. Oils perfectly. 
Won’t gum or dry out. 
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Every light mechanism will be ben- 
efited by regular oiling with 3-in-One 
—sewing machine, talking machine, 
washing machine motor; the baby’s 
go-cart and brother’s roller skates. 


At all good stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil 
Cans and in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. 
bottles. 


FREE Generous sample and illustrated Dic- 
tionary explaining allthe many uses 


Write for both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 LC. William St. New York, N. Y. 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
G 
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{| for 3-in-One. 
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She Baby Bathinette 


Portable Folding-Tub and Dressing-Table 
Combined at t of One Article 
Mother can sit or stand at the Bathinette to bathe 
and dress baby in comfort-and safety. Stooping and 
dangerous lifting is done away with. 
When bathing is finished, one arm holds baby while 
Mother’s other id pay Taises canvas dressing- 
~ table to position. Soft and 
comfortable, with cretonne 
pockets for toilet meces- 
sities. 
Folds compactly. Strong 
frame, special soft rubber- 
ea tub. nickel par 
e ings, nothing to rust, 
. For sale b: 
all good department an 
urniture stores, or sent 
direct. Write for descriptive 
folder No. 13 and prices. 


E. M. TRIMBLE MF@. CO. 
430 Central Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Per Secti 
$ 25 Syithont Doors 
With Disappearing ¢ @ -25 
Glass Doors Per Section 





On Approval~Direct to User 


‘T GROWS WITH OUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Style shown above isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $13.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $10.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 28 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


rettiet 
FLOORS 


O-Cedar Polish, applied with O-Cedar Polish 
%& Mop, makes finished floors gleam anew like 
velvet. Saves work, too, for O-Cedar cleans, 
dusts, polishes, all in one easy operation. Ask 


dar 


Polish 


| MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


By OU CAN MAKE good money writing show § 
cards at home in your spare time.- Quickly 

and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
supply you with work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you cash each week. Full par- 
ticulars and booklet free. _Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
809 Adarrs Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
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the regular public school teacher while the 
lesson is being given.” 
That’s what happened at Van Wert, Ohio. 
So many educators and others are demanding 
to know the details of the Van Wert experi- 
ment that it has been necessary for the school 


officials in that town to prepare a booklet and | 


printed sheets containing answers to all possible 
questions. 

Van Wert, it is true, happens to be a 
Protestant community, but I find it difficult to 
believe that Catholic fathers and mothers or 
Jewish fathers and mothers would be any 
harder to convince of the benefits of religious 
instruction in the public schools-—providing it 
did not interfere with the special tenets of 
their creeds—than were the Protestant fathers 
and mothers of Van Wert. 

Just as Van Wert is a Protestant com- 
munity, so the United States is a Christian 
country, in the sense that it is part of Christen- 
dom; from the Mosaic Bible its three leading 
religions grew. 

America is keeping religion away from iis 
children in the public schools—treating them 
as if they were soulless and as if there were 
nothing spiritual in their beings—hbecause it is 
afraid to put, at least, the Mosaic Bible into 
the public schools. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that millions of fathers and mothers of all 
creeds would make the same discovery as to 
the desirability of introducing religion into the 
schools as a motive of life—the leading motive, 
if possible—that was made by the fathers and 
mothers in the Ohio town. 

““My children are being taught in school that 
religion counts for something,’ a business man 
of Van Wert told me. “Tn the old days our 
children weren’t even taught that there was 
such a thing as religion.” 

That’s what I’m trying to get at, as a father. 
I want my boys’ religious emotions to be 
reached. I want enough religion, without creed, 
to be put into my sons’ schoolrooms to show 
them that there is such a thing as religion and 
that it is the keystone of human life and 
human history. That’s the simplest truth and 
the first truth that a child should know. I 
would not be writing this article—and you 
would not be reading it, in all human likeli- 
hood—if it had not been for the Bible. 
There would have been no books and maga- 
zines, no schools, no reading and writing, 
except for the Bible. 

It was the translation of the Bible into living 
language and its printed publication that led 
to the common teaching of reading and writing; 
these two subjects were first taught for the sole 
purpose of enabling people to read the Book. 


Religion is Necessary 

Every race has a religion; religion is the 
great motive of men; it is the creator and in- 
spirer of greatness. Men can not live without 
believing that there is something infinite and 
all powerful beyond them; no men have ever 
been able to live without believing this. And 
yet we leave religion out of the earliest educa- 
tion of our children; we trein them, in their 
most formative years, as it there were no such 
compelling power in the lives of men as religion. 

Of the hundreds of letters cn this subject 
which readers of Goop HovuseKrEPING have 
written, I have received only two written 
by men who would keep religion away from our 
children. Just to prove to you, whether you 
are religious or not, that you do believe in 
religion, note how passages from these letters 
jar on you. 
Bible teaching in the schools: 


“No one can object to the teaching of the | 


ethical or religious tenets of the principal 
religions of the world provided all are taught 
on the same basis, the basis of a purely 
scientific interest in what Moslems, Buddhists, 
Christians, etc., think is right and wrong and 
in what they believe as a matter of creed; the 
basis not of the supernatural nor that one is 
better or more believable than the others, but 
that all are interesting examples of human 
thought and belief, attempts by humanity 
to explain the unexplainable, the mystery of 


Children Love Music 
When Taught THIS Way 


oo Method by Godowsky, Hoff- 


man, Sauer and Forty Others 


Will your child “hate” 
music or “just love it”? 
Will she protest against 
practice, or strive to make 
progress? Will she “take 
lessons” without results, 
or advance rapidly? It’s up 
to you—read! 

“Taking Lessons” Without Results 


Many parents have spent money and effort giving their children music 
lessons, only to haye them protest against practice, and quit at the 
first opportunity. Why? Because many music teachers are untrained in 
child psychology or teaching methods, or have no definite course of 
instruction. Naturally, the subject is uninteresting--the child won’t 
practice, and makes no headway. 


Amazingly Successful Method 
The Art Publication Society, in co-operation with Leopold Godow- 
sky, Josef Hoffman, Emil Sauer and forty other leading musicians 
and academic educators, spent over six years in devising a system of 
piano instruction that would be clear, easily understood, and above 
all, would be of such fascinating interest as to completely win over 
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the child. Instead of ‘‘hating’’ music, the child would like it--instead 
of detesting practice, she would give it her whole-souled interest. 


Class Room Instruction 

This system of musical instruction is known as the Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons. The theories of music are imparted to several 
pupils in class once each week--rivalry and association with other 
pupils stimulate interest and progress. Then, an individual lesson is 
given each week, where each child is trained at the keyboard to ap- 
ply the principles of music learned in class. No wonder Progressive 
Series pupils make wonderful progress--they are enthusiastic about 
their music. 


Not a Correspondence Course 
The Progressive Series is not taught by mail, and no music teacher 
is permitted to use it until she passes several rigid examinations.The 
Text itself is as perfect as it can be made--but success with it re- 
uires a trained and qualified teacher, who can show her Certificate 
rom the Society. 


Send for Information 


Complete derer pions of The Progressive Series 
text, the method of training teachers, a demon- 
stration of a typical lesson, and how the course 
captivates the interest of the child, are explain- 
ed in a 32-page booklet ‘‘Winning the Child to 
Music.”’ rayon want to avoid the pitfalls of the 
old method, and win your child to music, send 
today for this free Book Send coupon now. 





ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 4535 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me copy of your free book, ‘‘Winning the Child toMusic’’ 





Insistent Thirst 


Satisfy it anywhere, any time with 


Welch’s Grape Juice. You'll find 
Welch’s dependable wherever you 
go. The exhilarating juice of ripe 
Concords,—ask for it when travel- 
ing, at your club, at soda fountains. 

Welch’s straight, 10c; or a larger 
drink, Welch's with plain or car- 
bonated water, 10c. 


“Welch's 
Grap eC » juice 


(You will be sure to find it on 
page 250.) 











‘ Invitations, Announcements, Etc, 
100 hand-engraved, including 
é Ing two sets of envelopes, $13.50, 
or 100 Imitation Engraved, 
$5.00. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write forsamples. c 
G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1078 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sturdy babies, they, who S preter — 
grow in glorious outdoor sunshine 


OLDEN hours of sunlight—in their warm glow babies 
grow strong and straight and radiant. Will you fail to give 
your baby these priceless daily hours in the sunlit outdoor air? 
Not if you have a Lloyd Loom Carriage. Daily outings are a 
joy, when you have its comfort, its convenience, its beauty. 
In weaving, it is utterly unlike any other baby carriage. It is 
spirally woven, on the famous Lloyd Loom, of a single, continuous 
strand of finest wicker, into a graceful bowl shape. Nota seam, 
corner or pieced short end mars its beauty or lessens its strength. 
Because this wonderful loom weaves thirty times as fast as 
hands, Lloyd Loom Carriages can be bought for less than has 
ever before been asked for a fine baby carriage. 

See this lovely carriage at your dealer’s, or mail coupon for 
booklet, “What the Doctor told young Mrs. Bond about Baby 
Carriages’ and the nearest dealer’sname. You can always identify 
a Lloyd by the name plate on the seat. Ask to see Lloyd Loom 


Furniture, woven by the same spiral method. 
MICHIGAN ‘a 
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Baby Carriages & Furniture 
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Do Children Have Souls? 


life and death and to give a crutch of courage 
to those who can not face the mystery unaided. 
No one can object to such teaching if done in 
a scientific spirit to arouse in the pupils a 
philosophical and critical attitude.” 

No matter how liberal you are, as an 
American, in matters of religion, such a belief 
as this letter expresses makes you feel like a 
stanch supporter of religion as an American 
institution. 

Or, try your religious feelings, such as they 
are, on this: : 

“T also think school children need stricter 
moral instruction, but I would not want my 
child to follow Bible personages, most of whom 
were not honest themselves. Jesus and His 
followers appear to have had little respect for 
ownership. Did they not pull wheat from a 
field and eat it? Forty swine belonging to a 
farmer were destroyed by them, but no com- 
pensation was given. A colt that happened to 
be loose was appropriated. Not one of those 
fellows did a day’s work, but went around 
living on charity and denouncing everybody 
in sight who did not sell everything and give 
away the proceeds. Was Jacob honest? David? 
Joshua? They would be imprisoned and 
hanged today—and rightly so.” 

While I am not even a church member I am 
glad that opposition to religious instruction in 
the public schools is not being held back by 
such opponents as these. Indeed, it is not the 
atheists and agnostics who are preventing 
religious instruction in the public schools; 
there are so few of these in the United States 
today that they are the exception to the rule 
that America believes in religion and in a 
religion based on the Mosaic Bible. 

Perhaps such writers as the above are not 
fathers or mothers. Perhaps they do not even 
stop to ask the question, “Do children have 
souls??? Here’s part of another letter in an- 
other vein: 

“Every time I send my children off to school 
in the morning I wish that they were going 
into an atmosphere where God is recognized. 
I am a Catholic mother, but I wish we had 
some universal form of religious instruction 
or observance in our public schools.” 

You see, as an American, whether you are 
religious or not, you can understand that letter; 
there’s the American religion of parenthood 
in it. 


A Mother’s Story 


I talked some years ago with Mrs. Harvey 
Van Dyne, whose son was one of the ‘‘car-barn 
murderers” in Chicago. Her son, nineteen, | 
was hanged, after he had tried to commit 
suicide by cutting his wrists in his cell; he sat, 
weakened by loss of blood, on a chair on the 
scaffold. A few hours before, his mother had 
tried, in vain, to carry poison to his cell. 

Yes, I know the picture you have of her in 
your mind. But it is wrong. She was a fine, 
motherly woman; she worked for many years 
thereafter in Chicago, in welfare work. _ 

“The world I had to send Harvey out into 
every day was too rough,” she told me. “At 
home he was gentle and loving. We used to sit 
and read together of evenings, and I did my 
best to bring him up in a religious way. 
But the minute he got out of the home, 
even as a schoolboy, he got into a different 
world.” 

Ought our public schoolrooms to be part of 
the world that is “too rough’’? 

Can we not have spiritual barricades for 
our children in our public schools—for Jewish 
children, for Catholic children, for Protestant 
children, for all American children? Can we 
not barricade them and fortify them behind 
religion which we adults know is the bulwark 
of our civilization? And behind these spiritual 
barricades, where children are being trained 
against the day when they must go out into 
a “rough world,” can not we develop the souls 
and characters of our children, so that they 
will be equipped to meet the world’s “rough- 
ness” when they must at last face it? 


Time for 
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Nothing so deliciously wholesome and nourish- 
ing! Nothing so easy to prepare! The crisp, flavory 
shreds of oven-baked whole wheat combined with 
the most luscious fruit of the American garden. 


‘Shredded Wheat 


with Strawberries 


You owe yourself this “Summer treat” after the heavy, indigestible 
foods of Winter. Contains the vitamins and the body-building 
elements of the whole wheat grain combined with the laxative quali- 
ties of berries. A dish that is healthful, appetizing and strengthening. 
An all-day food, delicious for breakfast, for lunch, for dinner. 


Our booklet, “Fifty Ways of Serving Shredded Wheat,” sent free. We offer 
$1500 in gold for new ways of serving Shredded Wheat. Send in your favor- 
ite recipe. Free sample sent upon request. Contest closes July 1, 1924. 


Have you tasted our new Tris- 

cuit? It is a real whole wheat toast, 

~ delicious with butter or soft cheese. 

It is the whole wheat steam-cooked, 

shredded, pressed into a wafer and 
baked in electric ovens. 





THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY ~ NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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BAKED CHEESE BISCUITS 






[game [HIS is just another ex- 
ee ample of the almost 
| Gj} endless ways in which 
the delicious flavor of Kraft 
Cheese can be utilized to make 
other foods better. 





Not only better in taste but 
better in food value. The rich 
mellow goodness of Kraft 
Cheese blends so perfectly in 
this recipe and so heightens the 
natural flavor of the biscuits 
that butter seems unnecessary, 
while the protein and vitamine 
contents of Kraft Cheese add 
enormously to the food power. 


Kraft Cheese is not “just 
cheese”’ in a new-fangled pack- 
age. It represents modern 
ideas and modern methods ap- 
plied to cheese making. 


Old methods of cheese mak- 
ing were good so far as they 
went, but they didn’t go far 
enough. The Kraft method was 
the next logical, scientific step 
toward betterment, and the 
wonder is that it was not 
thought of years ago. Don't 
confuse Kraft Cheese with any 
other. The label will guide you; 
it is your guarantee of a flavor 
beyond compare. 


Decidedly Better 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 
CHICAGO—NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO.,LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


‘KRAFT CHEESE 2 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 
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KRAFT CHEESE 
BISCUITS 


‘Y4 Ib. Kraft American 
Cheese—rub through 
grater 

2 cups flour 

4 tsps. baking powder 

1 tsp. salt 
1 tbsp. shortening 
24 cup milk 

Mix and sift dry materials, 

rub in the shortening and 


| cheese,add milk gradually, 


toss on slightly floured 
board, roll one-half inch 
thick,andcut. Placeona 
baking sheet,and bakeina 
hot oven 12 to 15 minutes. 


Beautifully Illustrated Recipe 
Book G5 sent FREE on request 


410 Rush St., Chicago 











Do Children Have Souls? 


The one and only great objection to barri- 
cading our public schools, religiously and 
spiritually, is that no curriculum has been pre- 
pared by means of which moral development 
through the teaching of religion can be accom- 
plished. The fear paralyzes us that teachers 
who attempt to teach religion will also attempt 
to teach creeds and doctrines. 

The great educator who will present, not to 
preachers of various faiths or even to pedagogues, 
but to American fathers and mothers of all faiths, 
a curriculum which will put a recognition and a 
reverent knowledge of the God of the Jew, the 
Caitolic, and the Protestant, into our public 
school system will have an immediate hearing 
from millions of American parents. 

I am not demanding, or expecting, that my 
sons shall be taught Christianity in the public 
schools, but I do want them taught about the 
God and the Book on which all our creeds are 
based. If I want them taught any particular 
creed outside the schoolroom, that is my own 
affair. 

One of the most encouraging facts in this 
day when business men and statesmen, preach- 
ers and teachers, bankers and judges, rich folk 
and poor folk, are seeing and telling of the 
need of character-building in our American 
life, is that the subject of teaching religion in 
our public schools is not new to the American 
science of pedagogy. 


Educators Want to Teach Religion 


The science of teaching, in America, is repre- 
sented in one great and mighty organization, 
the National Education Association. In 
going over the records of this Association I find 
that for the past sixty-five years our educators 
have been trying to find their way toward a 
system of religious and moral instruction in 
our schools, These records abound in the 
reports of committees and in addresses on this 
subject. Over sixty great speeches have been 
made to the National Education Association 
during the past half-century on this subject. 

Some of the old war-horses in the Association 
—and I may mention Dr. Charles W. Eliot as 
one—have kept this subject alive. But these 
old war-horses have had, and are still having, 
a desperate struggle. Some years ago a new 
idea in education almost knocked their efforts 
to pieces. I give this new idea as it is described 
in a letter from the firing line of the teachers, 
the schoolroom, by a pioneer teacher: 

“Gradually,” she says, speaking of the 
schools in her town, ‘‘the course of study was 
expanded until, in place of the ‘Three R’s,’ 
we were teaching fourteen subjects. Patriot- 
ism and loyalty were taught . . . no flagrant 
offenses were committed by the 36,000 pupils 
of the public schools in our city. Then came 
a demand for more freedom for, and self- 
expression by, the pupils. Teachers were told 
by the superintendent to govern the children 
‘along the lines of least resistance.’ The older 
teachers, who knew bow to keep order and 
teach at the same time, continued the even 
tenor of their ways; but the younger and less 
experienced teachers took up the slogan and 
followed the lines of least resistance. The next 
decade showed poor scholarship and ill-bred, 
loud-mouthed young people. And I do not 
hesitate to say that these became the parents 
of the present generation, which is going the 
previous ones some better.” 

This take-the-easiest-way idea in popular 
education has practically left all trace of direct 
moral development and character-strengthen- 
ing out of our present-day curriculum. “In- 
direct moral training” is the keynote in peda- 
gogy today. 

“We do try to teach morals,’ a famous 
pedagogue tells me, “but we try to teach 
them indirectly.” 

Teachers, as a general thing, do mot teach 
for the purpose of developing our children 
morally and spiritually. They must teach 
primarily for the purpose of helping the chil- 
dren to pass examinations in given subjects. 








Keeps Food 
Petter and Longer 







Mrs. P. S. Lambros, 7720 Sheridan Road, Chicago, is an 
enthusiastic Kelvinator owner. What she saysin her letter 
to us is typical of the satisfaction which thousands of 
other Kelvinator owners are enjoying. 


“I first became interested in Kel- 
vinator at the home of one of my 
friends,’ Mrs. Lambros writes. 
“‘She showed me her Kelvinator 
and told me how easily it was 
installed, rightin the refrigerator 
she had used for ice; that it sup- 
plied a dry, unvarying cold, far 
below ice temperature and that 
it was always on duty. She de- 
scribed how much better and 
longer it kept food, as well as 


being so clean and convenient. 


Then,whensheshowedmetheice 
trays, and explained how Kel- 
vinator makes ice for tabie use 
andisaninvaluableaidin making 
delicious desserts and salads, I 
began to realize how inefficient 
ice refrigeration was, and decided 
that lwould havea Kelvinatorin 
my hometoo, with the result that 
I now have one and it is all, and 
more, than my friend told me.” 


Every day the advantages of Kelvinator electric 
refrigeration are being demonstrated by our dealers. Go 
to your own Kelvinator dealer and see for yourself the 
many advantages and economies of Kelvinator, the oldest 
domestic electric refrigeration. Write us for the Kelvinator 
story and the name of your Kelvinator dealer. 


Kelvinator Corporation 


2042 W. Fort St. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Established 1914 


elvinator 


Electric Refrigeration 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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aS 
Marlowe | 
6 Rooms and iN 
Bath. LIVING 
30 ft. x 24 ft. PORCH 
exclusive of ROOM 
porches. 


$300 to $1,000 Saved! 
Move In One to Three Menths Earlier! 
Building a Bennett Home requires less capital than 
old methods. This is because of the big cash saving due 
to Bennett methods of fast, accurate mill-cutting of 
material. Far less skilled labor is required. Measuring 
and cutting on the job are reduced to the absolute 


minimum, Building time is cut ’way down—you stop 
paying rent one to three months earlier. 


gen nert Homes 
Better-Built Ready-Cut 


Bennett Homes are a constant source of surprise to 
buyers, contractors and carpenters. They are amazed 
at the excellence of Bennett Ready-Cut homes, their 
completeness and solid, enduring construction. 
Everything is furnished exactly as 
specified, or better. 

The new 88-page Bennett Book of 
Homes revised and enlarged, showing 
rore than 80 beautiful Bennett 
] >mes, is ready. Send for yourcopy | os : 
today. ) 

Susecertie Sf 


Bennett Homes, 82 Main St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Send for Bennett Book of 80 Beautiful Homes. 10c 
in stamps enclosed for mailing. 






Number and Street (or P. O. Box) 
dja Syecarersety eS Oe oe Freer cle oe ae sn a 
Bennett Book of Homes mailed West of Mississippi 
and foreign countries on receipt of $1.00. 





Is superior 


| And goes hand in hand with the 
JUNE BRIDE to gather memories 
as the days and years go by. It ,~ 
is Solid Sterling Silver andwe invite | 
comparison in beauty of design, 
weight and workmanship— | 
Durable in lifetime service. 
Ask for large Book of Photo- | 
graphic reproductions, Pro- 
gressive Gift Plan and other 
literature. 
6 Rose Salad Forks. $9.00 
Weight 6.00 oz. '4 doz. 
6 Rose Coffee Spoons. $4.00 
Weight 2.75 oz. '/4 doz. 
6 Rose Iced Tea 
Spoons 
Weight 7.05 oz. 1 doz. 


THE STIEFF CO. 
17 N. Liberty St. 
ht Factory—311 W. Redwood 
Weight of han- 
d 


Street 
Baltimore, Md. een ae 
doz., $18.00— 


Mail orders given special attention —_ each’ $3.00. 


| 
| 
| 





6 Rose Medium 
Knives, Stain- 
less Steel, Mi-- 
ror Finish. 
















Anne Orr’s new designs in 
Needlewor foreign stitchery will be 
shown in July Good MHousekeeping. Out 

June 20th. 
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Do Children Have Souls? 


And this, I hasten to say, is not their fault. 
The 100,000 new public school teachers who 
enter this splendid calling every year are not 
trained or expected to teach morals directly; 
there is very little in their curriculum which 
helps them to do this. This, I repeat and 
emphasize, is not the fault of the teachers; 
thousands of them try to develop character 
in their pupils in spite of deficiencies in the 
curriculum. 


A Teacher’s Method 


Here, for instance, is how one teacher has 
done it, in a state where Bible reading in the 
public schools is confined, in deference to 
Judaism, to the reading of the Old Testament: 

“My solution of the religious question in 
school has worked for twenty years among 
children of all creeds and grades of life. 

“The first day of the new term I say to the 
pupils: ‘The Bible is God’s book. It is divided 
into the Old and New Testaments. Every 
church uses the Old Testament. It is full of 
wonderful stories of people who lived long ago. 
Every afternoon we shall read one of these 
stories or talk about the people who lived them. 
They were real people. This book was given 
us so that we might learn about the good things 
they did and try to avoid the mistakes they 
made. 

“We all want to do right, because we want 
to help each other and to make the world 
better. We all believe in God. It is He who 
speaks to us when we do wrong, and tells us 
when we are right. God is love; if we are on 
His side we can not be ugly or selfish or mean. 


We have a good side and a bad side, and we. 


must do our best to let the good side win.’ 

“Ten minutes before dismissal our books are 
packed. Each child is in an attitude of atten- 
tion; not because he is forced, but because of 
all the periods of the day he likes this best. 

“T read directly from the Bible, substituting 
wherever a word or phrase is beyond the 
pupils’ comprehension. We take the Creation 
just asitis. We stress the point that, although 
God gave Adam dominion over the animals, it 
was a dominion of kindness and love. So we 
learn our first lesson of Kindness to the Dumb. 

“The Adam-and-Eve story teaches us not to 
lay the blame upon others, to stand and say, 
‘Yes, I was wrong; I’m sorry. Ill not do it 
again.’ Tor we know that there is no true 
repentance if we repeat the wrong. 

““Abraham’s acceptance of the order to go 
forth into a strange land, even though he was 
old, teaches us to have faith to do what is 
right, no matter how much we may desire to 
take an easy path. 

“The week of the Joseph story we all try to 
be very trustworthy. So we go on through the 
Old Testament. The characters seem alive 
to the children because we all try to live as the 
good ones lived. 

“We learn the Commandments because we 
have decided that, if every one followed them, 
the world would be better. 

“We memorize the Twenty-third Psalm be- 
cause it is beautiful and helpful. 

“T follow the same line of development in my 
history. To me the battles men win by killing 
each other are not so important as the battles 
they win over self. The greatest man is he 
whose heart is sound and sweet and who thinks 
of others. 

“Columbus’ perseverance against all odds, 
John Smith’s persistency and energy, Ugle- 
thorpe’s love for his fellow men, Roger 
Williams’ stand for the square deal to the 
Indians—are all manifestations of God’s 
desire for the Right. 

“The children are with me only five short 
months; but they beg for the stories, and 
gradually each one applies the lessons to him- 
self. Dominick, with the frightful temper, 
tried his best to conquer it after he listened to 
the story of Cain. Lucy conquered her 
tendency to blame others, when she was at 
fault, after hearing the story of Adam and 
Eve’s cowardice.” 








To clean summer draperies 
—even wicker furniture 


Guha ° 

ELECTRIC CLEANER 
is an all-round cleaner. 
Places and things ordinarily 
hard to get at and hard to 
do, are cleaned easily and 
quickly. The nine 
special Torrington 
cleaning devicesadda 
hundredand oneuses 
to this better cleaner. 


Let The Torrington Dem- 
onstrator show you why 
The Torrington is a BET- 
TER cleaner for your home. 
Torrington Shops are ev- 
erywhere. 


THE TORRINGTON 


COMPANY 
Established 1866 


General Offices: 
33 West 60th St. 
New York City 


Factory: 
Torrington, Conn. 























ible! 
SCTLST e.. 
ADE of galvanized sheet metal, not wood. 
Leak-proof, drip-proof, rust-proof. Water 
tight, yet keep plants healthy because a new, pat- 
ented type of construction prevents using too much 

water. Painted cheerful green. May be.used in- | 
doors or out. A size for every space. Sold by lead- 
ing department and hardware and_ seed stores. 
Write for folder giving sizes and full information, 
Success Manufacturing 

Co., Gloucester, Mass, 





EARN MONEY AT HOME 


Easy, fascinating, spare-time work coloring and selling 
our greeting cards and folders. _ 1924 Birthday, Tally ~ 
evd Place Cards and Every Day Line ready. Exclusive 


designs. Write NOW for illustrated book, *‘Pleasant - 


Pages.’’ Gives full instructions how to color, how to 
sell. Or send $1.00 for Trial Box containing assortment 
sample cards, instruction book, brushes and colors. 

Sells for $3 to $4 when colored. 


Little Art Shop, 1448 You St., Wash., D. C. 





Honor BricuT 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses and Playsuits 
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Pee Rough and Tumble 


or “Dress Parade” 


S YOUR boy “hard on his clothes’’? 
He can put the tug and strain of active 
play-time into Honor Bright Shirts and 
Blouses and yet look neat and comfort- 
able, because they’re built for style an 
strength. 
Mothers who know say Honor Bright can 
be bought at less cost than home sewing. 
Fabrics are tub-proof—fast color chev- 
iots, percales, khaki drills or black sateen. 
Strong seams; white pearl buttons on to 
stay; military or buttoned down collars. 


You'll find Honor Brights and “‘BigYank, 
Jr.,”’ a shirt like Dad’s— at your nearby 
dealer’s. The prices are most reasonable. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


















SS = aS 
ART BLOTTERS ===> 
An exquisite collection of 50 Pictorial art blotters 
for $1.00—25 large and 25 small. Reproduced in 
full color—designs comprising flowers, snappy 
girls, beautiful seenes—best quality blotter stock. 
* Beautiful enough to grace Milady’s writing desk. 
Exceedingly beautiful. 
an be used as favors, prizes, etc. A neat package cf 50 of 
these art blotters will be mailed postpaid to any part of the 
U.S. or Canada. Send only One Dollar. 
Economic Publishers, 4848-52 Market St., Phila.. Pa. 
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ARTISTIC DECORATING 


Framed or unframed pictures make 
a room attractive. Get perfect 
color harmony by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Mirrors or heavy pictures are properly 
hung with Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist” 
Sold everywhere 
10c pkts. In Canada 15e. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 




































































This letter is written by a teacher who knows 
that children have souls. 

What American father and mother, of any 
creed, can object to such simple spiritual 
exercise as that? It touches spiritual emotion. 

If one teacher can create, in-her schoolroom, 
during a short period each day, such an 
atmosphere as this, is it not possible that the 
great masters of pedagogy, gathered in the 
National Education Association, can direct 
special teachers how to do likewise in all the 
public schoolrooms of America? 

What use is arithmetic without character? 
To teach. one without the other is a way to 
turn a youth into a clever juggler of figures, an 
embezzler. Every American school teacher 
will tell you that. What use is knowledge 
without right ambition? To have one without 
the other is to fill American life with aimless, 
discontented men and women. What use is 
knowledge of biology and the processes of life 
without purity and a sense of consecration? 

Give children knowledge; stuff them full of 
it. But if you do not teach them how to use 
this knowledge for good and. kindly purposes 
you are only equipping them for evil purposes. 

In our entire religionless public school 
education today we are giving our children 
tools, but are not teaching them what to do 
with these tools; they can destroy with these 
tools as well as build with them. Without 
religion there can be no real purpose in life, 
and without purpose life is not worth while. 

Here’s a picture of religionless, purposeless 
lives, drawn by William McAdoo, Chief 
Magistrate of New York City, in describing 
our present-day youthful criminals: 

“They look like anybody else on the street,” 
he says, in substance. “You can’t tell by their 
appearance that they are not like normal boys. 
But they are emotionally deficient. They 
don’t know love or affection or pity or truthful- 
ness or sympathy or friendship or charity or 
kindness or mercy or temperance or chastity. 
They don’t seem to have feelings. They are 
cruel and selfish and lustful, crafty, cowardly, 
lazy. They remind you of beasts of prey.” 

These boys do not have queerly shaped 
heads. There is nothing the matter with their 
brains; in fact, their brains work only too well. 
They do not have queerly formed, weak bodies. 
No! No! Indeed, they are perhaps too per- 
fect physically; too full of the joy and power of 
life. The trouble lies in shriveled, un- 
exercised, untrained spirit; in emotions that 
have never been stirred. They have been 
trained as if they had no souls. 

The public school system of America, unless 
there is religion in the curriculum, treats 
children as if they were soulless. 

“The children in our public schools’”—so a 
great clergyman told a group of 150 writers and 
editors in New York Cityrecently—‘knowmore 
about Abraham Lincoln, whether you like this 
fact or not, than they do about Jesus Christ.” 
And, as for most public schools, he might as 
well have said, “Than they do about God.” 


Why Religion Is Not Taught 


J have said it was an error of Democracy that 
drove religion from our schools. Here’s how it 
happened: 

Before our public schools were founded most 
of our schools were denominational or private 
schools, in which religion was taught and the 
Bible was the chief book. Horace Mann, a 
great educator, went to Germany and 
discovered there the folkeschule, a school 
for the training of all children of the 
lower classes. He brought the folkeschule to 
America; it became our public school. When 
our public school system, based on taxation, 
was founded, the question arose of teaching 
religion. There was such a rush of various 
religious creeds in an affort to gain control of 
religious teaching in the public schools that 
laws were passed everywhere agains, giving any 
tax money to those who might try to teach 
creeds in our public schools. No one was ready 
with a plain, fundamental non-creedal recogni- 
tion of God and religion in our schools. And so 
God and religion were left out. 
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You Can Use Your 
WHEARY Every Day 


Ble Wheary Cushioned Top 
Wardrobe—best and most con- 
venient travel aid—is also a handy 
and beautiful clothes closet and 
chest of drawers in the home. No 
need to “unpack” your Wheary, it 
keeps your things perfectly, free 
from dust and wrinkles. 


Instructive Booklet FREE! 


This booklet shows you how to use your 
wardrobe trunk. Every operation fully ex- 
plained and illustrated. Send for your copy. 
Wheary-Burge Trunk Co., Racine, Wis. 


America’s Finest 
Wardrobe Trunks 


Dealers in all principal cities 








Economica! -Complete 


2575 tested recipes for tempting- 


| ly delicious and unusual dishes. 
Most practical cook book for the home 
covering the entire field of cookery. 
Indispensable to the bride, experienced 


housewife, tea-room managers and to 

chefs. Thousands of enthusiastic users testify 

to its genuine value. 650 pages—while washable 
cover. Wherever books are 
sold or order direct. 
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ian 45> Settlement Cook Book Co. 
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. OPPORTUNITIES IN. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
C4] HOTELS, TEA ROOMS: 
-_ EARN UP TO *400 PER MO. 


Tea Room or Cafeteria Manager 
Earn Up to $5,000 a Year. Hotels, res- 
taurants, clubs everywhere want trained 
women for executive positions. Our gradu- 
ates are in demand because they are thoroughly 
prepared. Yow can easily qualify and earn good 
money, in pleasant surroundings—meals an 
often room furnished. < 
Prepare at home in spare time. Cost moderate, 
terms easy. Write today for Free Booklet H-155. 
Standard Business Training Inst. 
Buffalo, “Se 
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* HERRICK 
Outside Icing 


cA Saving Convenience 


{f you are building, buying or simply renting 
a home—insist upon HERRICK Outside 
Icing. It is easy to include it in plans. And it 
is simple to install! in homes already built. 


HERRICK OUTSIDE ICING saves waiting 
for the iceman. It saves cleaning up after his 
visit and is a big convenience to him. It saves 
ice in cool weather. 


Write for free booklet, “Getting the Most 
from Your Refrigerator,” also free blue prints 
for installing Herrick Outside Icing. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
146 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


Food keeps BEST in the | 


HERRICK 





0 Chefs Peer A . 2 
rote 


| 

| Brown Gravy 
eh Quickly made with Kitchen 
| 


ouquet, this way: 
‘ 


| Add to the pan in which meat was baked or 
| * roasted, one rounding tablespoonful 
of flour; rub toa smooth paste; add 
one cup of soup stock or boiling 
water; stir a moment and then place 
on the stove, stir until the sauce bub- 
bles, add % teaspoonful of Kitchen 
Bouquet and season with salt and 
pepper to taste. Let it bubble up, 

and serve at once. 
Sold by all leading grocers. If your 
rocer can’t supply you send 10c 

or generous sample. 


Booklet with new recipes, sent free 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS” } 

















Do Children Have Souls? 


Everybody thought the Sunday-school would 
serve the purpose. Now what is the American 
Sunday-school? As the public school was im- 
ported from Germany so the Sunday-school 
was imported from England. 

In Gloucester, England, a good man named 
Robert Raikes, in the year 1780, decided that 
the children of the poor in that town, who 
worked in the factories, ought to have a chance 
at education. His idea was to teach them read- 
ing and writing and arithmetic on the Sabbath 
day, when they were not working. So schools 
for teaching these subjects on Sunday were 
established; the teaching of religion was NOT 
the purpose of the first Sunday-schools. These 
Sunday-schools where operated with private 
funds. After a time they became mission 
schools, operated with mission funds. They 
were at this stage when they were imported to 
America. The churches in America took them 
over and devoted them to the teaching of 
religion. 

That’s how we got our public school system 
in America and how we got our Sunday-schools. 
There is nothing to show, in all history, that 
we ever intended to drop religious instruction 
for our chiidren. 

But the Sunday-schools have failed. Great 
educational leaders of the church admit it. 
We must turn elsewhere for religious in- 
struction for our children. 

There are four ways in which they may 
receive it: 

(1) At home. But how many of our 10,000,- 
ooo unchurched homes are equipped to give 
religious instruction to children, headed, as 
they are, by parents who received no religious 
instruction in Sunday-school, public school, or 
elsewhere? 

(2) Parochial schools. It is the consensus of 
opinion in the United States that such schools 
are undemocratic. 

(3) Church schools. But the Sunday-school 
is an admitted failure, and the churches, with- 
out outside aid from secular sources, seem to 
have been unable, up to now, to give general 
religious instruction to all our children. 

(4) The public schools, where ALL the 
children of America gather. 


What YOU Can Do 


“What can I do?” is the question asked in 
hundreds of letters. 

The main thing to do is to show to the leaders 
in the science of pedagogy that America wants 
a curriculum for religious instruction in the 
public schools. These leaders have considered 
this subject for six decades. I believe they will 
be ready with a program. 

The National Education Association meets 
in Washington June 29—July 5. It can be 
given an overwhelming demonstration of 
America’s recognition of religion and of the 
necessity of teaching it to our children. Here, 
therefore, are three things you can do: 

(1) If no moral or religious instruction of 
any sort is being given directly in the public 
schools in your neighborhood, discover and 
make sure of that fact. In all fairness do not 
blame the principal or the teachers. 

(2) Write to the headquarters of the National 
Education Association, 1206, 16th Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C.; saying, in 
effect, that you, as an American citizen, be- 
lieve that the science of pedagogy, which is 
represented in that vast organization, ought to 
attempt to prepare, and then present to the 
American public for its consideration, a curricu- 
lum for universal religious and moral training in 
all American public schools; and that this cur- 
riculum ought to be made acceptable to parents 
of all creeds. 

(3) Let your state officials and members of 
your local school board know that you believe 
in religious and moral instruction in the public 
schools of your state and town; and that, while 
you are willing to wait for the great leaders in 
education in America to prepare suitable plans 
for such instruction, you intend, nevertheless, 
as soon as plans are provided, to insist that 


nowadays, is that quaint character of olden 
times, the grindstone man. No longer is 
the housewife dependent on his indefinite 
visits in the neighborhood. For now, with 
an Ace Knife Sharpener on the kitchen 
dresser, a few strokes through its steel discs 
will sharpen the dullest knife. Look for the 
Ace stamped onthe frame. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send his name with 
one dollar, direct to 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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PRESSURE 
COOKER 
Saves % the time 
and % the fuel 
Its simplicity makes it 
more convenient, less 
expensive. Best materials 
thruout.Durable. Sanitary. 
Excellent for Canning 


NO THUMBSCREWs! | “CENTS Watne” 
i Writ f 
. Quer. and ueey ““‘How te ‘Make Moneys 


Where we have no agent we will sellyou direct 


Selfseal Pressure Cooker Co., Dept. F. Jamaica, N.Y. 


ELICIOUS 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 


is absolutely pure—the 
true tropic favor—a fla- 
voring of rare excellence. 
There is no substitute for 
it, Avoid imitations. 





Open Fruit Jars 
Quick as a Wink 





A slight pull on those ears lets 
the air in, and off come the caps, 
no matter how tightly sealed. 


* Cupples 
Presto 


MAGIC OPENER 
JAR RINGS 


cost no more than ordinary rings 
without this Presto feature—the biggest 
jar ring improvement ever made—for 
cold pack, water bath, steam pressure 
andhot pack canning. Ask your dealer 
for Presto Rings, or 


Send Us 30c for 3 Dozen 


if he hasn’t them in stock. Upon re- 

ceipt of 30c in stamps or money order 

and your dealer’s name, we will mail your 
order postpaid. 


CUPPLES COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 





HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITIES 


ALUMINUM EGG POACHER f 
Perfectly Poached Eggs. Temptingly 
delicious and appetizing. No more 
broken, ragged eggs—no more soggy 

: toast. Recipe Book:— 
‘Ninety and Nine } 
Ways of Serving 
Poached Eggs,’’ Free 
with each Poacher. | 


BOTTLE YOUR OWN 


Catsup, chili sauce, cider, fruit 
juices, root beer and home bey- 
erages. Caps all size bottles. 
Puts crowns on air tight. Con- 
tents stay right. Does away with 
eorks, strings and sealing wax. 
Easy to use. No adjustments. 
Compact, sturdy and durable. 
Weighs only 22 oz. Fully guar- 
anteed. Price each, $2.50 
Any or all of these handy articles sent POSTPAID in 
U. 8S. A. on receipt of price and name of your dealer. 
%& COMSTOCK-BOLTON COMPANY 
Dept.GH., 1925 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Me., U.S. A- 
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canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply you 


with work and pay you cash each week. Write 

today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 








they be put in operation in the public schools 
of your city. 

American fathers and mothers can put a new 
note in American school life within a few years, 
I believe, if they act together in this direction. 
Our children are too tender, in public school 
years, to face the “roughness” of the world. 
We can mike public school years, in America, 
a great strengthening time; we can make our 
schoolrooms gymnasiums for character. 

Before many years have passed we shall have 
a national system of education in America; a 
secretary of national education will sit in the 
President’s cabinet. In that national system 
of education we ought to have religion and the 
teaching of the Bible. 

If we want special creedal instruction for our 
children we can secure it outside the public 
school. If our children are given the Bible at 
school isn’t it likely that they will take it into 
the home and stimulate home-teaching of the 
faith of their fathers? 

“Let us have Godliness in American life 
today.” You hear that appeal everywhere. 
Isn’t it possible that the children might lead 
America to Godliness? 


The Best Job for a Girl 


(Continued from page 75) 


dollars every time she appears on the concert 
stage. Fame and money are hers, and yet the 
other day, as I sat talking with her in a luxuri- 
ous hotel apartment, she pointed to a picture 
in the newspaper. It was of the two children 
of the young man who had proposed to her on 
the steamship. 

“How I wish they were mine!” she said bit- 
terly. “I thought it was a career I wanted, and 
refused to marry him. J have had my career. 
Here I am at thirty-six, traipsing all over the 
country giving concerts till I’m sick of it. There 
isn’t a place in the world that I can call home. 
I know that I would have been far happier if I 
had married.” 

Another time I was talking to a woman in 
the early forties. She had just been promoted 
to an important position where the salary was 
twelve thousand a year, and I was congratu- 
lating her. 

“Don’t congratulate me,” she cried bitterly. 
“Here I am over forty, and I don’t even know 
what life means. I don’t know what it means 
to have a husband’s arms about me. I don’t 
know what it means to have little children of 
my own, and I never shall know. I’m a suc- 
cessful business worman.” 

Nature meant the human race to live in 
pairs. Nature meant girls to become wives and 
mothers. No girl can take a course in life 
against nature and find happiness and con- 
tentment. The happiest women in the world 
are those who cheerfully fulfil their natural 
destiny and get husbands and homes of their 
own, with children in them. It is even far better 
for a woman to have been married unhappily 
than never to have been married at all. 

Sitting here at my desk I can hear the 
rumbling of a storm of protest from the em- 
ployed girls. 

“How can you get married when no one 
asks you?” 

“T have never met a man I would care to 
marry.” 

“Housekeeping doesn’t appeal to me.” 

“Most men are so dull.” 

“All the men I know make barely enough to 
keep themselves.” 

“All the nice men I know 
already.” 

“Tm not going to marry until I find a man 
that can support me properly.” 

“No two-room apartment for mine, and the 
privilege of doing my own housework.” 

“Why should I stay home and scrub the 
kitchen floor when I can have an easy job in 
an office?” 

“My sister is married, and I’ve seen what 
she has to put up with.” 

“No, thanks, I prefer earning my own money 
and spending it as I see fit.” 


are married 





15% of New York School Children 
Reported Undernourished 


Recent investigation by New 
York City Health Depart- 
ment revealed that 15 out of 
every 100 children were azc- 
tually undernourished. It 
was found that many 
were on the border of mal- 
nutrition. This condition 
in New York is probably in- 
dicative of a relative con- 
dition thruout the country. 


How about your children? 
On this basis one out of 
fifteen children are evidently 
improperly nourished Is 
your child one of the fifteen? 
Neither you nor your child- 
ren can be virile without 
proper food. A careful sane 
diet is the guarantee of a 
sound heritage. 
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Ready to serve ins.ently 

COOKED WHOLE WHEAT 
is delicious and ready to 
serve instantly. It is put up 
in convenient cans, will last 
indefinitely, can be ordered 
in quantities, and requires 
no cooking. 


Eat more Whole Wheat 


Cooked Whole Wheat contains mest of the 16 vital elements nec- 
essary to sustain life. BERHALTER COOKED WHEAT is an 
ideal food for the whole family. It is the enemy of mal-nutrition. 
Write for copy of price list or better still use the coupon below for 


trial order. 
BERHALTER’S 
Health Food Headquarters 
1423 N. Clark St. Dept. H-6 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Free Booklet jo 


‘*Confessions of 4# Bcrhalter Health Food Store & Factory 
Kernel] Wheat a a crica’s L_ading Health Food Store 
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—send for it— 423 N. Clark St., Dept. H-6, Chicago, Ill. 
full of interest- gy Gentlemen:—Please ship me at once prepaid 
ing food facts. Cooked Whole Wheat as marked below. Enclosed 


Chicago folks! 7 please find$.. . West of 
Visit theBer- T no Cases (4 doz. 10 0z. C 7.20 $9.60 
paler Store # No. >: Gator (4 dor. gee, Gens. 8728 8. 

‘ oh 2 doz. : ) “4100 “5:80 
& Factory; gy No. : |: Gases (1 doz. 100z. Cans) 2.00 2.65 


Ag varieties: y “40 oz. Can Sufficient to Serve Four People 
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Adirondack Plates Give New Refinement to 
the Serving of All Picnic Lunches 


THE Adirondack Wooden Plate is to the unconventional and out- 
door collation what silver and fine china are to the formal 
dinner. This clean wooden plate fits so charmingly into the spirit 
of greenwood spread, camp fire feast and lawn fete luncheon that 
the discriminating hostess everyyhere is making it part of regular 
domestic equipment. Big asa dinner plate, serviceable as china 
light asa feather. They carry all foods, hot and cold, moist and 
dry. They are odorless, tasteless, absolutely pure. Used once 
and thrown away. 








6 for a dime sented in sanitary 
glassine envelopes. At all dealers. 
OVAL WOOD DISH CORPORATION 
New York Tupper Lake, N. Y. Chicago 
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GRADUATED 
DISH DRIERS 
Sizes!2-15~18Inch 
SENSIBLE ROOM 
FOR ALL DISHES 


GRADUATED DISH DRIER CO., LAFAYETTE, IND. 
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MAKE MONEY RUNNING A TEA ROOM 


Cafeteria, Bite 
3ar, or MotorInn. Big nrofits on 
4 | EA-RO OM small capital if you know how. 
I b2ga¥t NING ‘oods, former executive N. Y 

‘i + largest hotels. 
independent! Write for free booklet No. 12, today! 


Intensive resident or correspon- 
TEA-ROOM TRAINING, Inc., 33 W.42nd St., New York 


Luncheonette, 





dence course gives you full infor- 
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As Beautiful as China 
and as Easily Cleaned 


Every woman knows the difference between porcelain ware and 
fine china. 


There is as great distinction between white-enameled woodwork 
and that finished with Luxeberry Enamel. 


Luxeberry White is pure white. Properly applied by a good 
painter it never discolors, cracks, peels or chips. It dries with a 
mellow, soft-toned finish without rubbing and possesses colonial- 
like dignity that reflects warmth and refinement. 

Like good china and fine linens, Luxeberry enameled woodwork 
is a possession that warrants pride and pays for itself in long 
service and enduring satisfaction. 

Instead of finishing a room in ordinary enamel, use 
Luxeberry and produce an atmosphere of warmth, cheer 

and airy spaciousness. To keep the woodwork dust-free 

and immaculate, just use a damp cloth occasionally. 


Sold by Good Paint and Hardware Dealers Everywhere 
BERRY BROTHERS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 









To furnish all the fau- 
cet hot water you 
want without a fire 
other than in your 
heating boiler or fur- 
nace, is the story of 
Excelso. 


One fire does double duty. The 
trouble and expense of separate gas 
or other fuel is saved. No care is 
required of the device; no upkeep. 
Just turn on the faucet—that’s all! 





Over 100,000 homes now enjoy Ex- 
celso—another 50,000 will-be added 
this year. It must be worth looking 
into. 


Grater ree Booklet— > 
“Bypore the Baby Comes 7% 





Send for free booklet—state heat you 
use, and give name of plumber or 
heating contractor. 


©) % 
Excelso Specialty Works, Inc. 
332Excelso Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Also makers of i 


Kiddie Toylette 


All literature mailed im plain envelopes 





Kennedy-McCandless Corp. 


tora JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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The Best Job for a Girl 


These are the kind of things the business 
girls say to me when I advise them to get mar- 
ried, but the fact remains, nevertheless, that 
any girl who keeps in the front of her head the 
idea that she is going to find a good husband 
succeeds in getting one every time. In fact, I 
will even say that the girl who determinedly 
sets about getting a rich husband is generally 
successful, though I am far from certain that 
that is a desirable ambition. The girl who mar- 
ries a poor man and helps him to become a suc- 
cess in life has far the best of it. Rich men are 
notoriously selfish, and few of them make satis- 
factory husbands. 


‘THE obstacles to the girl of today getting 

a husband—almost any sort of husband she 
wants—are imaginary rather than real. It is 
one of the maxims of psychology that if you 
wish anything to happen, you have only to keep 
amental picture of the thing desired in your 
mind, and eventually it is sure to come about. 
To put it in another way, the girl who firmly 
makes up her mind that she is going to get 
married always gets a husband. 

But to get a good husband a girl must make 
a business of it. It is just as much of a job as 
being a good stenographer, or being a good 
saleswoman, or getting promoted to be the 
boss’s secretary. © 

The matter of arranging marriages is a busi- 


ness that belongs almost exclusively to the 


feminine sex. Few men ever really want to 
get married. To the bachelor his freedom is a 
most precious thing to be jealously guarded. 
He leads for the most part a care-free life with 
no responsibilities outside those of his business. 
He sees, among his men friends, those who have 
married compelled to deny themselves many 
things. He notices that the husbands eat 
cheaper lunches, pass up the poker games, and 
spend less for neckties. He observes them 
wearing shabby clothes and shoes. The chaps 
who used in their bachelor days to be free 
spenders now have other uses for their money— 
shoes to buy for their children, the mortgage on 
the suburban home to pay off, hats and gowns 
to buy for a wife, grocery bills to pay, the 
winter’s coal to lay in. 

To lead a wary bachelor into matrimony, he 
must be made to realize the loneliness and 
emptiness of his life. He must be convinced 
that his existence without the love and com- 
panionship of one particular girl will be drear 
and unbearable. For this especial mission girls 
are—or were before they all went into business 
—peculiarly fitted by nature and tradition. 

As a matter of fact, once a determined girl 
sets out to capture a certain man, he has little 
chance for escape. In each bachelor’s heart 
there is bid somewhere a deep-rooted desire for 
a home of his own. Each man, in his boyhood, 
was more or less of a pet of his mother. When 
he grows up and leaves home, he misses all the 
little things his mother used to do for him to 
make him comfortable and happy. No matter 
how prosperous a bachelor may be, nor how 
cosy his quarters may seem, if he is looked 
after only by hotel help or hired servants, 
there are always many little petty annoyances 
in his life. 

There are only two steps that any girl needs 
to make the man of her selection propose to her: 
First, attract his attention to her. Second, 
make him feel that she is necessary to his 
happiness. 

In the matter of attracting men’s attention, 
many girls make the mistake of overdoing it. 
There are girls who make eyes at every man 
who comes along—who are always ready to 
flirt—who resort to all the artifices that fashion, 
the hair-dresser, and the beauty shop offer 
them to attract the attention of the opposite 
sex. Girls like that generally have a group of 
men hovering about them. At dances they are . 
certain not to lack for partners. Yet seldom 
are they successful in their matrimonial am- 
bitions. Men are wary of the over-popular, | 
girl when it comes to matrimony. A man will, 
flirt with and jolly the over-dressed, uver- 


rouged, over-bold girl, but instinctively he will 
draw back from the idea of marrying her. The 
dashing girl is all right to play around with, 
but when it comes to marriage most men prefer 
the modest girl. 

Yet each girl, if she wishes to marry, should 
make the most of her natural charms. A col- 
lege girl I knew, after several years in business, 
decided that marriage was preferable to a 
career, but as she considered the idea, she was 
appalled to discover that while she met many 
men in business, none of them seemed to be 
attracted to her. One day she frankly dis- 
cussed her problem with me. She was really 
a very good-looking girl, but with ideas of 
business in her head, she always had affected 
a most severe style of dressing. She had nice 
hair, but wore it in a tight, unbecoming knot. 
Her clothes, while always neat, were of the 
plainest, and she never wore colors of any sort 
in her office. 

“Get your hair waved and buy yourself a red 


_hat,” was the advice I gave her—rather bru- 


e 


tally, I suppose, it must have seemed to her— 
but a week or two later I noticed that she had 
taken my advice. 

A few evenings afterward, looking over a 

theater audience, I saw her there escorted by 
a young man with whom she had worked side 
by side for several years, who hitherto had paid 
her no attention whatever—and within six 
months they were married. 
_ Attracting the attention of any partic- 
ular man is easy for any girl who wants to 
try it. Most men have a lot of boy in them. 
A little attention, a little flattery, a little kind- 
ness, and they are easily won. Possibly there 
should be added one more phrase—a little 
feeding. 

Certainly the feeding idea advice is sound. 
Never was a truer statement made than that 
the way to a man’s heart lies through his 
stomach. I once heard a wise old woman— 
a woman who had had two husbands and had 
reared five sons—give this excellent advice to 
a girl about to be married: 

“The only way to get along with men is to 
feed them, flatter them, and fool them.” 

A bachelor whose life is a round of restaurant 
meals, brought into intimate contact with a 
real home dinner, views his existence with de- 
creasing satisfaction. The girl whose dainty 
touch has made the viands set before him so 
much more appealing and tasty than his ac- 
customed meals begins to have a fixed place in 
his dreams. 

Next to food, flattery is probably the best 
weapon against a bachelor. The male creature 
has vanities of his own. He likes to be looked 
up to. The girl who listens to his tales of his 
business successes, and tells him how wonderful 
he is, wins him far more quickly than the girl 
who talks about herself all the time. Men 
fear a girl or a woman who is too clever. Ifa 
girl wishes to win a man, she is wise to mask 
her own knowledge and cleverness. Men love 
to have a woman come to them for advice. It 
makes them feel big, and brave, and wise to 
have a girl lean on their ‘“‘superior knowledge 
and wisdom.”’ We men are easy marks—if 
you girls will only flatter us a bit. 


[™ inclined also to believe that the old lady’s 

advice about fooling men is not without 
merit. Not that I mean that a wife should 
deliberately deceive her husband, nor a girl 
her fiancé. Deception in important matters is 
apt to be discovered and bring dire results, 
but a little “fooling” often helps a girl. 

She may hate tennis and canoeing, but if 
she masks her feelings and makes an agreeable 
companion of herself at these sports it will 
undoubtedly hasten a bachelor’s making up his 
mind that she will be an ideal life companion. 
If she exaggerates a bit on the attentions of 
other men to her, it is likely to have the effect 
of expediting a proposal. But, after all, it is 
not the place of any man to advise girls along 
this line. Every girl knows these things in- 
stinctively. Craft and deception have been 
peculiarly women’s weapons since the stone 
age. 















For your Draperies, 


Furniture, Walls— 
and wherever silky 
fabrics are used. 


luxuriously silky, decorative 


for the past ten (10) years. 


Serid 10c in cash for New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 
Beautifully illustrated in colors 
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Beware of imitations. 
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Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


Women, now and then, are surprised to learn that this rich, 


economy—its durability and permanent colors. 


Not in June—nor in July, nor in any month will bright sun- 
light injure KAPOCK;; for it is just as sunfast as it is tubfast. 


Again, KAPOCK’S double width permits of splitting, which is 
another reason why it has proved so exceptionally economical 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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e Special 30 Day Ofter 


ee for this reversible front Apron 
Dress unmatched in style and qual- 
Wee ity, made of fine linen finished white § 

percale, sizes 36 to44. Most practical utility 
garment for house wear, nurses, beauty 
parlorsand laboratory use. 


To introduce the ARISTO line of White 
Apron Dresses, heretofore sold only in the 
larger cities, we will send this special 
model anywhere postpaid on receipt 
of price—$2.95 or 3 for $8.50. State 
size wanted. Dealers write for 
special sale proposition, . 
Milwaukee Apron Company 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
“Originators of the Apron-Dress” 




















Learnin Spare Time atHome 
Earn $30-35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Hs- 
tablished 25 years. - 
Earn While Learning 

If you are over 18 and under 65 
years write for i\lustrated catalog and 
82 Sample Lesson Pages with FREE 
detai's of Money-back Guarantee and 
FREE NURSES EQUIPMENT. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


© 421 South Ashland Boulevard - Chicago 


Become Independent 
Dept. 586 





For Cool Work on Hot Days 
A Switch Right on the Iron 


No more scorched linen. No eternal question, “Is 
the current on or off?” The Beaver Switch Plug 
combines plug and switch right on the iron. Red 


and black push buttons to indicate current. Your 


electrical dealer can put a Beaver on your iron 
today. Write for catalog of electrical accessories. 


*BEAVER MACHINE & TOOL CO., INC. 


625 No. Third St., Newark, N.J. 
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The Sheraton, 


Nothing that you can buy for so small 
an amount of money will add so much 
to the attractiveness of your home as 
modern lighting equipment. 





Exquisite designs in a great variety of 
styles and finishes are now obtainable 
at moderate prices. 
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Whether you are planning a new home, 
or merely redecorating one or two 
rooms, you will find our brochure 
“Distinctive Designs for Home Lighting”’ 
full of helpful suggestions. 


Your name and address on a postcard 
will bring you a copy of this booklet 
by return mail. 


BEARDSLEE 
CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


221 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 


Look for this trademark on the 
Pe lighting equipment you buy. ; 
‘Notice the Lighting Equipment’ It is your guarantee of Quality, T*°®)} {MARK 


CANDY_AIL Kinds\}WANT WORK i@t¢? 


, Earn substantial amount weekly retouching photos. Men 
My book “CANDY AS ! MAKE IT” will teach anyone how Jor women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, supply 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. |you with work and furnish working outfit free. Limited 


me ‘ offer. Write to-day. ARTCRAFT’S STUDIOS. Dept. 
Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. I., N.Y. |C-6, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO oe 
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The WHITE HOUSE Line 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 


Beautiful 
Practical 


‘Durable 


the whole interior thoroughly cleansed. 
Ample working room and storage space. 

To give great durability and long life 
to all these notable features, the whole 
White House line is built of steel by ex- 
clusive and totally different methods of 
RIGID, WELDED construction. 


Janes & Kirtland, Est. 1840 
134 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


Double Doors and 
Rabbetted Frames 





‘THE White House Combination is com- 

pact, convenient and absolutely sanitary, 
—a complete pantry-in-the-kitchen for the 
average home. Electrically welded joints 
and double-thick doors and drawers assure 
strength and freedom from vermin. Sur- 
faces are cleaned by the wipe of a cloth, or 
shelving and drawers may be removed and 


Flush 
Construction Removable, 


Adjustable Shelving 
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The Best Job for a Girl 


It’s easy enough for any girl, if she’ll only 
use the right tactics, to get a husband. Get- 
ting the right sort of husband is more difficult. 
A woman once said to me: 

“No man is fit to live with until after a wife 
has had him in hand for a year or two. Mar- 
ried men are ever so much nicer than bachelors.” 

I suspect that she was more than half right. 
A bachelor is a selfish, somewhat irresponsible, 
untrained creature. Few bachelors, especially 
those who were reared in homes where they had 
no sisters, have the slightest education in doing 
the nice, courteous, little things that are so ap- 
pealing to a woman’s heart. All women ad- 
mire nice-mannered men. Often and often you 
hear the girls and women say, 

“He has such nice manners.” 

But generally, when they say it, it is about 
a man of foreign birth. The American bache- 
lor isn’t particularly noted for nice manners. 
Even when his parents have tried to inculcate 
manners in him in his youth and have sent him 
to dancing school, it generally didn’t take. He 
is apt to be far more concerned with making a 
business than a social success. The American 
man, unless he has a feminine hand guiding and 
training him, overlooks such things as rising 
when a woman enters a room, writing bread- 
and-butter letters aftera pleasant week-end, and 
sending flowers or candy at Christmasand Easter 
to hostesses who have had him to dinner. 

It’s true—we American men are not always 
polite. Not long ago a married woman—attrac- 
tive and in the thirties—complained to me that 
at a dance she had given for a twenty-year-old 
niece, not one of the twenty-five young men 
present had had the courtesy to invite her to 
dance. Many of the young bachelors of today, 
even when out at parties, are selfish and dis- 
courteous. As the hour for departure comes, 
watch them maneuver to get away before the 
hostess asks them to take home some girl who 
lives a long distance away. 


UT yet, with it all, every bachelor has his 

good qualities, and a girl, having made up 
her mind to marry, should be careful in her 
choice. One of the first questions she should 
ask herself ought to be this, 

“What qualities do I want to find in the man 
I marry?” 

If she is sensible she will set down in her list 
some sentences like these: 

He must be— : 

Dependable—A man who doesn’t pay his 
debts, keep his word, be prompt in his engage- 
ments, hasn’t the respect of other men, and if 
he acts unfairly toward other people, would 
hardly make a good husband. 

Ambitious—It doesn’t make so much differ- 
ence how much he is making now if he has the 
ambition and ability to succeed. It must be 
discouraging to be married to a drifter, or to a 
man content to stand still in the same position. 
It would make me far happier to be the wife of 
an ambitious man and help him climb. 

Thrifty—While it is nice to have a man 
spending money to buy me gifts, the man who 
is too extravagant in his tastes is apt to run 
into debt. It is not so important to know how 
much the man who proposes to me is making 
as to know how much he has saved. Many 
marriages have been wrecked by the harass- 
ment of accumulating debts. 

Kind—It is just plain common sense that 
when you are selecting a companion with whom 
your days and weeks and years are to be spent, 
a kind-hearted person is going to be much easier 
to live with than one who is entirely self- 
centered and selfish. Life is apt to be much 
pleasanter when you are mated with some one 
who will think about you and your comfort and 
happiness rather than his own. 

With an interesting personality—It is possible 
for a man to have all the qualities cited above 
and still be uninteresting. A dependable, am- 
bitious man may be a bit of a bore. If a girl 
finds that the society of a man bores her before 


. marriage, she is likely to find his company even 


more boring afterward. Personality can be- 


acquired, however, and it might be an inter- 
esting undertaking for.a bright girl to see how 
far she can go in reshaping and rebuilding the 
personality of a man who might in other ways 
prove acceptable as a husband. 

Tf a girl finds a man attracted to her who has 
these five qualities—a man who is dependable, 
ambitious, thrifty, kind, and has a nice person- 
ality, she isn’t going to go so very far wrong 
in letting herself fall in love with him. 

What difference does it make if he is not 
particularly handsome? Handsome men are 
generally notoriously vain, and most of them 
get to believing they are regular lady-killers. 
It’s seldom that the wife of a handsome man 
has a happy time of it. Nor is the fact that a 
man is a good dancer, or a witty conversational- 
ist, worth considering when it comes to mar- 
riage. A good dancer may or may not turn out 
to be a good husband. The young man who 
spends too much time and too many late hours 
in dancing is apt to find it interfering with his 
business career. Nor is it a particularly pleas- 
ing prospect to contemplate always having to 
laugh at a husband’s wit. 

Tf a girl is looking for the ideal husband, she 
will be lucky if she finds a young man whose 
motto about everything is that of the ancient 
Greeks, “Never too much.” That wise old 
adage fitted to any young man’s habits is a 
pretty good test of his character. 

“But,” I’ve had girls say to me after I have 
delivered the preceding lecture or parts of it 
to them, “‘I don’t like the young men of today. 
Only the older men interest me.” 

It’s right and proper that the husband should 
be a little older than the wife—but not too 
much so. The witty Max O’Rell once said that 
“at marriage a girl should be half her husband’s 
age plus seven.” But too great discrepancy in 
age almost invariably leads to an unhappy mar- 
riage. Many a girl who at twenty married a 
man in the forties has found herself fifteen 
years later playing nurse to a broken old in- 
valid just when she is in the full vigor of matu- 
rity and eager to enjoy life. There’s only one 
thing worse than a girl marrying a man too 
old for her, and that is a woman marrying a 
man much younger than herself. 


O THEN, girls, if you'll listen to me, go into 

business if you want to or have to, but keep 
in the front of your heads the idea that you’re 
going to find a husband who is dependable, 
ambitious, thrifty, and kind, who has an inter- 
esting personality, who is not too much older 
than you are, and you'll find yourself started 
on the road to happiness. 

But there is one thing more. Being a wife, 
making a home, rearing a family, is a job—a 
job that ought to be paid for. Itis just as much 
a business as working in an office, running a 
typewriter, or clerking in a store. Every wife 
ought to have a salary—a salary regularly paid 
by her husband, if he is the sole wage-earner of 
the family. If both husband and wife are 
earners, there should be a frank understanding 
before marriage as to just what financial obli- 
gations each should assume. 

Every girl ought to look forward to marriage 
as her job, or at least as an important part of 
her life work, but she should also have the com- 
mon sense to make sure, before she marries, 
about the income she is to receive in the mar- 
riage job. Many a marriage craft has gone on 
the rocks because the captain didn’t pay the 
mate her proper earnings regularly. 





A Chance for Women 


April tenth, the Woman’s National Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement met in Wash- 
ington to enlist all the women in the country 
to secure law enforcement by voting for 
-men who will demand it. Mabel Potter 
Daggett attended this meeting for Good 
Housekeeping. Her article in July will 
give you a new idea of your civic duties 
and opportunities. You must read it. 
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depend on RUMFORD! 


What do you look for in the cake that is served at your * 
table? Appearance, flavor, texture, food value? Youcan 
have them all if you use the right ingredients. Cake is plain or rich accord- 
ing to the amount of butter and eggs used. Appearance depends on baking. 


Badly baked cakes may be disguised by ornamental frosting, but you cannot 
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you have good flavor. Poor baking powder spoils other good ingredients. 
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ING POWDER upon which you can depend, which fs 
adds real food value to the other ingredients. 


Free Write for “The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking’’—a book of 
helpful suggestions and exact recipes that enable anyone to produce per- 
fect baked foods economically. Sent free. Address: 


RUMFORD COMPANY Dept.18 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Better Meals 
With Less Fuel 
and Effort 


* 
The Automatic Rapid Electrie Stove (an 
electric fireless cooker) is a very cheap and very easy method for 
preparing the family meals. 


Electricity is used only to bring the food to the cook- 


Wm. Campbell 
The Original 
Fireless Cooker 
Man 


ing point (taking only 1-4 to 1-3 of the full cooking 
time). It then automatically shuts itself off and the 
food continues to cook, boil, broil, roast, bake, fry or 


toast until done. From 50% to 75% of the fuel cost 


is saved, 
Takes Drudgery Out of Cooking 


No “‘pot-watching.’’ No worrying about burning. No clocks to set, dials to regulate, 
thermometers to watch, nor discs to heat. Merely put food in the cooker, attach to electric 
light socket, (no special wiring), turn on the switch and leave it. The Automatic Rapid 
Electric does the rest. Broi!s Steaks and Chops to perfection. 

Guaranteed Wear-Ever aluminum utensils furnished with it. 
Aluminum lined throughout—won’t rust or corrode. 


Get My 30 Day Trial Offer Now! 


Try the Automatic Rapid Electric at my risk for thirty days. I 
want you to use this great invention for one month. Then take the 
vote of the family, and if you or your family cannot honestly say 
that you are satisfied, that you never had more delicious, better 
cooked meals, send it right back and your money will be instantly 


refunded. 

FREE Home Science Book—Write today for this guide to 
easier, cheaper, better cooking. Gives complete direc- 

tions and recipes—all details of construction and new low factory 

prices. Just say, Send me your Free Home Science Book. A post 

card will bring it to you. Drop us one today. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 796, Alliance, Ohio 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 
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FREE MENU INDEX 


A new device shows in- 
stantly what to serve with 
various meats, to. give 
balanced rations as de- 
termined by Home Econ- 
omic Experts. Sent Free. 
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BEAVER FALLS ART TILE COMPANY 
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of Tiles is their guarantee of lower 
cost and unbroken serviceability. 


Time and wear cannot change Tiles. Their 
charm continues with age. Their advantages 
as a decorative material are eS Such 
Tiles are especially produced by the Asso- 
ciated Tile Manufacturers with beauty and 
utility always in view. 


Tiles lessen the burdens of housework. They 
cannot be scratched, marred or worn down. 
They are cleaned with the easy application 


of a damp cloth, 
FREE 
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below are associated to- 
gether to insure the fin- 
est quality, the most 
satisfying service, and 
the most intelligent use 
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“Home Suggestion 
Book” will be sent to 
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of infecting your babies 
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eee Babe Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. “The safest way, the doctors say.” Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold erib flat or detach when 
not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid, 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
1519 Wabash Ave. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 







Little Fraulein and the Big | 
World 


(Continued from page 28) 


Hildebrandt looked up the street and down the 
street. And then she saw Triidchen crouched 
against the wall, and stood back with a nod. 
Triidchen creptin. But Frau Hildebrandt laid 
a heavy hand on her shoulder. 

“Armes Kindchen!” she said. 

She was crying. : 

And so Triidchen knew that her wish had 
been given her and that her little mother was 
dead. 
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I“ SEEMED that when people are dead you 

forgive them everything. But it was rather 
difficult to understand why. What have the 
dead done? Perhaps the dead don’t care any- 
way. But the living would have been so glad. 

Triidchen, in her new black dress and her 
black hat with crépe and her new black shoes 
and stockings, couldn’t help thinking how 
pleased and astonished her mother would have 
been at her own wonderful funeral. The 
Kriegsverein sent a deputation to walk behind 
the coffin with a wreath, and three officers from — 
Hauptmann von Arnstein-Prutwitz’s old regi- 
ment (in brand-new uniforms with shining 
epaulettes) came with another wreath and an 
inscription, 

“To the Widow of our heroic Comrade.” 

The Frau Backerin sent a tiny bunch of 
flowers. 

Triidchen couldn’t be really unhappy, be- 
cause she felt that for the first time her poor, 
lonely, little mother was among friends, at 
peace. 

On the day of the funeral there came a letter 
from England. Triidchen who had learned Eng- 
lish from her mother could just read it. It was 
very stiff and clear. It said that of course, 
since her German relations would have nothing © 
to do with her, it was necessary that Triidchen 
should come to England. There was money 
enclosed. And would whoever was looking 
after Triidchen let her grandfather, Sir Ambrose 
Hampden, know when and where to expect her. 
Although it was such a simple matter-of-fact 
letter, any one could have told that the writer 
was very bitter and unhappy about something 
and didn’t want Triidchen in the least. 

The night before Triidchen left for England, 
she and Frau Hildebrandt had a long talk about 
it all. Triidchen sat up very straight and stiff 
at Frau Hildebrandt’s table and looked 
through her new glasses with dry eyes. Al- 
though she was so small and poor-looking physi- 
cally, she had always been top of her class, and 
she could think things out and understand. 
And she wanted to understand. 

Frau Hildebrandt had been servant to 
Hauptmann von Arnstein-Prutwitz and his 
young English wife when they had first mar- 
ried. So she knew everything. She told Triid- 
chen how happy every one had been. One 
particular Christmas she could remember. 
There had been a sort of gathering of the clans. 
The Arnstein-Prutwitzs (auf und zu und von) 
had come, and the Hampdens had come, and 
there had been tremendous jollifications with - 
toasting, drinking and joking about “Der Tag.” 

“Der Tag” was to be Triidchen’s first birth- 
day. But before “Der Tag” came they were 
all killing one another. — 

At first, the war hadn’t seemed to matter so 
much. They wrote to one another through a 
neutral country, and said it was a War of 
Governments and that it shouldn’t make any — 
difference to individuals. Then the Hamp- 
dens’ only son was killed—murdered, so her 
father wrote—and then one by one the Prut- 
witz family was wiped out, and a great, im- 
placable bitterness spread like an ulcer. And 
when the young English wife wrote home, she 
defended her new countrymen and accused her 
own people, and when the old Prutwitzs came, 
she quarreled with them so that they never 
came again. She fought every one- vor, 
exiled, uprooted little woman, breaking her 





heart, until at last she had no one in the world 
but Triidchen and her husband. For him, too, 
there was no joy left. People said he was glad 
of that final bullet. 

All this Frau Hildebrandt told in her own 
way, mopping up the last drop of her Ersatz- 
Kaffee with the last fragment of a Zwieback. 
And Triidchen watched herand thought earnest- 
ly, trying to make everything clear to herself. 

“But am I really English?” she asked. 

Frau Hildebrandt opened her eyes wide in 
horror. ‘Gott bewahre! What puts such a 
dreadful thought in that silly head?” 

“But I must be—just a little.” 

“Na—just a little, perhaps.” 

“And that’s why every one hates me.” 

“Ach, Kindchen, it’s a bad, queer world. We 
poor Germans—we’ve suffered. The English 
couldn’t rest until they had ruined us. God 
knows we are kind and easy-going. But when 
one is always hungry, it is difficult to forgive.” 

‘Are all the English bad, Frau Hildebrandt?” 

Frau Hildebrandt fidgeted. She was a truth- 
ful woman. It went against her principles to 
tell lies—even to children. “Well, God made 
them, Kindchen. He must have had His 
reasons. The French are worse, perhaps.” 

“But my mother—?” 

“Ah, there now! She was a sweet soul. If 
only she could have been a good German! 
But she couldn’t. Blood is blood, my dear. 
You can’t get away from that.” 

“What does it mean—blood being blood, 
Frau Hildebrandt?” 

“Eh—what? Na, it just means you are 
what you are. That’s what it means.” 

“What am I?” 

Frau Hildebrandt looked across the table. 
A vague alarm stirred at the bottom of her 
good-natured soul. She said solemnly and 
reassuringly: ; 

“You are Fraulein auf und zu und von Arn- 
stein-Prutwitz. You must never forget that. 
You must carry your head high, Kindche’. 
You must be your father’s daughter—a real 
German little girl.” 

But Triidchen sat very still. She didn’t ask 


any more questions. It was of no use. Frau | 
Hildebrandt wouldn’t tell her the truth. She 
would have to find it out for herself. Even 


now she was beginning to understand. Be- 
cause of her poor little mother there was a 
terrible wicked taint in her blood. So that 
she couldn’t live any more in her own country, 
and her own people could never love her. 
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PERHAPS going away was a little like dying. 
People were sorry. The Frau Backerin 

came to the station with Frau Hildebrandt and 
brought three Breizel. 

“Because,” she said solemnly, “it is a long 
journey, and you will be hungry.” 

And she was fidgety and rather cross as 
though she were worried about something. 

Frau Hildebrandt tied a label round Triid- 
chen’s neck with her name and English address 
and felt her pockets to see that the purse and 
the precious passport were all safe. Without 
the passport, evidently, one came to a bad 
end. And the guard took his tip and said, 
“Jawohl,’ and looked at Triidchen earnestly 
so that he should recognize her. She was so 
small that she might be easily overlooked. 
And then Triidchen sat in her corner by the 
window, and the platform slid away, carrying 
with it two stout women, one of whom was 
crying. And Triidchen would have cried, too, 
if she hadn’t been Fraulein auf-und-zu and all 
the rest of it, because Frau Hildebrandt, in 
<pite of everything, was fond of her. And that 
was wonderful. But instead she sat stiffly with 
her hands in their little black cotton gloves 
folded on her lap, and her mouth compressed, 
and cried inside. Which, as everybody knows, 
is so much, much worse. 

The carriagé was jammed tight with people. 
They were all strangers, and yet they were so 
like everybody else that Triidchen felt she 


knew them—large, gray-colored people who | 


hardly spoke, but every now and then sighed 
and stirred in their places like tired cattle. 
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F STORES sold Better Brushes, you 

would ride perhaps for miles in a 
crowded car to get bargains such as the 
Better Brush Representative brings right 
to your door. 


The Better Brushes he demonstrates in- 
clude hair brushes, tooth brushes, shower 
brushes, wall brushes, dusters, mops— 
every kind of brush you need to save time 
and energy. 


Better Brushes are sold only in the home. 
They are not to be confused with any other 
brushes thus sold. Better Brushes are 
made of the finest materials obtainable— 
and they uniformly cost-you less. It will 
pay you to wait for an early visit from 
the Better Brush Representative in your 
community. 
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Better Brushes 
for less money 


This is the Better 
Bristle Clothes Brush. 
It sells for only $1.50. 
Other Better Brushes 
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Why not use the best toilet paper when it costs 
no more than ordinary paper if bought the 
A.P.W. way. 

Four tightly wound rolls containing 10,000 
5x53 inch sheets of A. P. W. Satin Tissue are 
sold for only $2.00. Pack this away on a closet 


: 5s PO ay a 
shelf. Itis a year’s supply for the average family. 


Products 
Think of the convenience of always having a | 
supply available. 


Sold by good stores everywhere or direct upon é 
receipt of $2:00 if your dealer cannot supply you. | 


Look for the A.P.W. trademark (animated 
by the little checkered dolls) on the follow- 
ing brands of toilet paper, ranging in price 
from 5c. to 50c. per roll. 


A.P.W. Satin Tissue, Pure White, Fort | 
Orange, Cross Cut, Bob White and | 
Onliwon toilet paper and paper towels. 


DOLL COUPON 
A.P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N.Y. 


For 10c and wrapper from any of 
the rolls listed we will send, post- 
paid, a beautiful rag doll, repro- 
ducing in three colors theA.P.W.+ 
doll character, 12 inches high 
(ready to be cut out and stuffed). 
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Little Fraulein and the Big 
World 


The train rumbled heavily along. It didn’t 
go very fast. It seemed jaded and reluctant 
like everything else. The fir-clad hills of the 
Black Forest dwindled till at last their 
black crests just peered over the horizon, as 
though they were saying, “‘Good-by—good-by, 
Triidchen,” and were having a last sad look at 
her. Then the dusk came and wiped every- 
thing out, and presently there was nothing left 
but a rushing darkness and the streaming 
torches of the station lights as they fled past. 
For the train was going fast now. It was des- ~ 
perate. It didn’t care any more. ; 

The gray people took out bags of paper and 
began to eat. Under the dim lamp they looked 
more than ever as though they were half-dead. 
Triidchen couldn’t eat—not even a Bretzel. 


Comfort and Beauty to 
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A Wedding gift that shows 
taste and thoughtfulness 






rf 8s There was a hollow place where her heart was. 

No gift could be more in accord with the daintiness | —a terrible, dragging feeling as though some- 
; a thing very important in her inside had been 

of the trousseau and the fittings of the torn out and she were bleeding to death. 

: Once she sobbed aloud, and the stout, kindly- 

new home than a pair of lovely looking man opposite her looked up from his 






Butterbrétchen in astonishment. But her eyes 
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1777 Y ry, and she put up her hand to her mouth 
PropUucts K OOD cai j | and said “Verzethung” very solemnly so that 


BEAUTY and COMFORT are WOVEN IN he should think it had been a hiccough. 
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KENWOOD MILLS LTD, Arnprior, Ontario, Canada any more questions! Every one was looking 


at her so kindly. They saw that she was in 
mourning. Poor, forlorn little girl! The stout 


¢ man leaned across and took the label and read 
Wayne “xe Wardrobes | alouc: 


“Fraulein auf und zu und von Prutwitz- 
Arnstein, bei Sir Ambrose Hampden, Stanten 
Court, Ayrsdale, Cheshire, Holland—Dover.” 
He looked up at her, smiling, puzzled. “All 
that way, Madel?” 

Ves,” 

“To England?” 

They were all listening now. They had even 
stopped eating, with their Buiterbrétchen half- 
way to their mouths, and in a minute that. 
queer, withdrawn look would come into their 
faces. It was a terrible thing to be very small 
and belong to a family of heroes who were never 
afraid. 

“Ves.” 


x : Me “Have you people there?” | 
ONT Tf a Bath MTR And then suddenly, before she knew what 
/* Salts Ly Your clothes | she was doing, she had said in a high, squeaky 
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voice, “My mother was English.” 
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though they were getting up and leaving her 
because they couldn’t bear it. Without them 
the carriage grew cold and filled with shadows. 
The-whole train seemed to have died, and the 
guard’s voice coming down the corridor had a 
terrifying, hollow sound. 

“Passports—get your 
please.” 

He peered in. She was so small—so blotted 
out in her corner—that he had to look twice 
before he saw her. 

“T get off here. It’s the French frontier. 
Good luck, Friulein.” 

“Danke,” she said. “Danke schon.” 

He couldn’t help laughing. She was such a 
prim, composed little thing. 

The door slammed. The train jerked for- 
ward, throwing out a long, melancholy whistle 
into the darkness. In a moment they would 
have passed over that mysterious line. Friéu- 
lein von Arnstein-Prutwitz scrambled down 
from her seat. She flung herself against the 
closed door. All the brave ancestors were 
forgotten. She fought with the stiff handle 
that wouldn’t yield. 

“Oh, please—please let me out—let me go 
home!’ 

She didn’t know what home meant. 

A French official opened the door. He stared 
down at her. She looked queer enough in the 
dingy half-light—a comic child’s figure with a 
crépe hat over one ear and a dead-white face 
and round eyes behind round spectacles. 

“Passports, please.” 

.She gave him hers. He looked at it, com- 
paring the photograph with the original. Ugly 
little German brat! He gave it back to her with 
a malicious ceremonious touch to his képi: 

“Merci, Mademoiselle.” 

She stood there in the middle of the carriage, 
very still, very upright, swallowing her gasps. 

At least, she was glad that she hadn’t really 
cried. 


passports ready, 
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MONSIEUR JULES LEFORGES, member 

of the French Senate, got in at the next 
station. He had no idea that anything par- 
ticular was going to happen to him. He ar- 
ranged his traps, spread his overcoat over his 
knees, and folded his gloved hands over his 
newspaper with the air of an experienced 
traveler settling himself down to a comfortable 
journey. At first sight he looked an easy-going, 
genial gentleman, rather stout, with a full, 
gray-bearded face and sparkling blue eyes, 
deep-set. But at second sight one wasn’t so 
sure. The broad shoulders were held aggres- 


sively, the mouth was tightly closed, and the 


eyes had a harsh, fierce stare in them even when 
he smiled. One plump hand was a neat replica 
of its companion, except that it wasn’t flexible. 
It wasn’t real. 

Monsieur Leforges glanced round him, as a 
traveler will, to see who his fellow travelers 
are and whether they are likely to annoy him. 
He saw a little girl in the far corner by the win- 
dow. He saw her, but he really couldn’t be 
said to have noticed her. She passed in and 
out of his vision without reaching his conscious- 
ness, as it were. She was too small. 

As to Triidchen, she didn’t see him at all. 
She was sitting bolt upright, with her hands 
clasped in her lap staring intently at nothing. 

.So they chanced on each other. 

Monsieur Leforges’ secretary, a_ bright, 
smooth young man, glanced at her, too, and 
glanced away again. He liked children—par- 
ticularly little girls—but he didn’t care for 
this one. She was quite unattractive, 
almost half-witted looking. He smiled 
across at his employer, of whom he stood in 
some awe. 

“Looks as though we might have the carriage 
to ourselves,” he said. “A good ending to a 
good day, Monsieur.” 

Monsieur Leforges nodded. He settled his 
big shoulders more comfortably in their corner 
and made a little, growling, satisfied noise in 


his throat. Oh, yes, it had been a good day, 


_-» 


a satisfying day. He saw again, in his mind’s 
eye, that afternoon’s scene in the Rathaus. He 
could congratulate himself. As the representa- 















































Ypsilanti imports its supply of reed direct from the 
East Indies, where its representatives carefully 
select only the very finest. 





The five great factories engaged in manufacturing 
the Ypsilanti product lead the world in making 
reed and fibre furniture. 











Any one of more than 4,000 responsible furniture, mer- 
chants will be glad to show you Ypsilanti Furniture. The 
names of those near you will gladly be sent on request. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY 
(Dept. A) Ionia, Mich. 
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Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put. you in touch with excellent 
opportunities. 


Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 
student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.”” 


Free Book “YOUR BIGZOPPORTUNITY” gives full details, Write for it today 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room G-2473 CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. Washington, D. C. 
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. VANITIE GINGHAM 
CURTAINS 


USTOM-made Gingham 
Curtains are coming rapidly 
into vogue for kitchens and bed- 
rooms. Smart housewives are discovering that cur- 
tains of gingham contribute the desired effect of 
novelty. Send 4c for samples. 
Colored, dotted Grenadine Curtains, 2 1-4 yds. long, 
with tiebacks, pair, - - . = = = * $2.85 
Embroidered dot Grenadine Curtains, 2 1-4 yds. long, 
with tiebacks, pair, - = «= $2.75 
Ruffled Marquisette 
tiebacks, pair, - 
Boudoir Sets, Grenadine; rose, blue or gold dots; anclude 
bedspread, bolster cover, 2 dresser scarfs, one pair curtains; 2 
awiole bed size, $9.25; double, $10. Send 10c for big tube. 
Sent postpaid. Descriptive folder free. 


The Commercial Paste 
ih 726 tminster St. : 
Vanitie Company Providence RoI. Columbus _Dept.G Ohio 


10c at Drug, Department, 
Stationer,5 and 10 Stores. 


Unexcelled for Pasting 
Crepe Paper Novelties. 


art ins 2 1-4 ds. long, with 
Cu caus i =, : e $2.50 








































TABLE COVERS 
“The Leading Linen Substitute” 


Do the children play havoc with 
your expensive linen table cloths? 
Put a Meritas Linenette Cover on 
the table; food can’t stain it; water 
can't harm it. Simply clean the 
cover with a damp cloth and its 
ready for the next meal. Méeritas 
Linenette Table Covers are full size 
table covers—they fit square or 
round tables. 


Made with a specially prepared sur- 
face which is impervious to moisture. 
Obtainable in delicately colored de- 
signs that are pleasing to look at. 


Get some for Summer—no launder- 
ing necessary. Be sure to ask your 
retailer for Meritas Linenette Table 
Covers and you'll be sure of the 
quality. 

The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, New York 





. “And the Best of It Is— 
It Washes Dishes Clean!’ 


| 

| Of course you'll appreciate a machine that saves hours of 

i labor which you now spend washing dishes. But the Walker 

\ Dishwasher and Dryer does more than that. It leaves dishes 
cleaner, with a better lustre than you could ever get by hand. 

re Experience in a Family of Four 


Gentlemen:— Schenectady, N. Y., 8-4-23 ) ALKER 
We have owned a Walker Dishwasher for over 

a year and it saves us about 2 or 3 hours a day. 

We are more than pleased with our investment. 


; Approved by 
*. Good Housekeeping Institute 
*and Thousands of Housekeepers’ * 
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It takes small space, is never in the way. No other 
electrical appliance saves so much time and labor. 
It washes dishes cleaner than by hand and we a; = Se B 
can do other work at the same time. There are four 
in the family. The machine takes care of all the 
dishes with one washing, usually after breakfast. The new Walker is the result of more than ten years’ work 


to produce a practical dishwasher for homes. We will be 


Mrs. James Hittron ‘ 
glad to answer any questions you may want to ask. 


Give us your preferred dealer’s name. Arrangements can 
be made for demonstration at any agreeable terms of 
payment desired, with your Blectrical, Hardware, or De- 
partment Store. If not, you can order your machine di- 
rect from the factory with our guarantee and easy terms. 


Write Today for Interesting Booklet and full par- 
ticulars about how to buy. 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 297 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





ee DR eee pacaee senitumee aet save concerning the WALKER DISH- 
Name on 

Address 

Dealer’s Name 
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Little Fraulein and the Big 
World 


tive of the Republic he had behaved with 
dignity and restraint. No venom, no anger, 
none of your blustering, brutal Prussianism. 
He had shown them how a Frenchman be- 
haves to a beaten enemy. He ran his tongue 
over his lips, as though he were remembering 
a delicious wine. How the leader of the depu- 
tation—little, mean rat of a fellow—had 
winced and cringed under his remorseless 
suavity! 

“You ask for milk for your children, Mes- 
sieurs. My little son was at Rouse during your 
occupation. There was no milk for French 
children there. And so my son died. As to 
your invalids, I myself was prisoner for two 
years in one of your camps. They amputated 
my arm there—without anesthetics. It ap- 
pears there was some temporary shortage, and 
your own people came first. Naturally. 
Chacun @ son tour, Messieurs.” 

And they had withered away before him, 
cringing, beaten, with hollow, aghast eyes. 
And he had made them a little bow, perfectly 
courteous. 

Oh, yes, that had done him good. It was 
like a feast after a long hunger. During those 
endless years of horror he had dreamed of just 
such a scene, rehearsing it over and over 
again, adding a touch here and there. As a 
Frenchman one had to observe the decencies. 
One was civilized. One used the rapier. One ~ 
made elegant gestures. But one killed all the 
same. 

Yes, very satisfying. He sighed and shifted 
his position. But it was like a feast that never 
satisfied you. You got up from the table with 
a kind of rage—a more terrible rage each time, 
so that it was difficult to restrain yourself. 
You saw red—you wanted to take some one 
by the throat. He knew that it was bad for 
him. It was bad for any one to be constantly 
frustrated. What he really wanted was to be 
at peace—to live in the country quietly with 
his wife—to keep chickens—to be a bluff and 
kindly fellow, loved by every one. But he 
couldn’t go. Not until he was satisfied. It 
was the War. The Germans. The swine— 

“The swine!” he said aloud. 

His secretary leaned toward him with a 
little, deprecating gesture of understanding. 
“That’s what they are—” he said, “swine!” 


MONSIEUR LEFORGES threw back his 

head. He talked rather loudly and em- 
phatically, as though he were addressing a 
public meeting: 

“There must be no sentimentalism,” he 
said. ‘“Sentimentalists are more dangerous 
than scoundrels. They knock a murderer 
down, and then they help him up again so that 
he can murder some one else. We are at least 
a logical people. We know what the Germans 
are—we have experienced them in our flesh. 
Any man who has seen what I have seen—!” 

He gave an exclamation, bitter and ironic. 
There was no need to convince his secretary, 
and yet he felt himself driven by an odd neces- 
sity to convince some one. 

‘Look what they have done!” he said. He 
threw out his hand. With swift, dramatic 
sentences he painted a world in ruins. He had 
his race’s gift for self-expression, and one saw 


the red horror of it all—the torture, the bes-- — 


tiality, the gray misery. “Let them die,” he 
said. ‘Let the children die. They are a bad 
people. They are like rats. They breed like 
rats. If I fmd a baby rat in my house, I dort: — 
wait for it to grow up. I stamp on it.” 

He nodded and looked about him, strorg 
and convinced. But there was only one other 
person in the carriage besides the secretary— 
the little girl with the absurd crépe hat over 
one ear, and the black-gloved hands, and the 
dangling, black legs. She was looking at him, 
too. It was oddly disconcerting. Her eyes 
behind the round glasses stared as though they 
were looking beyond him to ;omething else— 
something terrifying. Well, that was natural. 


e 


please—please—” trying to escape. 


He had forgotten her. He had said things 
unfit fora child’s ears. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders in the loose-fitting overcoat, and cleared 
his throat, and felt for his cigar case. Then a 
whimsical kindliness overcame him. After all, 
even a plain child was a child. He bent toward 
her gallantly, as though she had been a grown 
woman. 

“Vous permettez, Mademoiselle?” 

She started violently. “Ich verstehe nicht.” 

He sat back, frowning. German—a German 
little girl. 

“Ah, you don’t understand French?” 

“Mais—mais out, Monsieur.” 

She continued to stare at him. Was the 
child an imbecile, he wondered angrily. For 
he was very angry—bitterly, absurdly angry. 
He made a sound that was meant for a laugh, 
and grimaced at his companion with a rude- 
ness that he had been careful not to show to 
that deputation. Then he lit his cigar and 
smoked in silence. He went on with his 
thoughts. But they had lost their clarity. It 
was as though some one had rudely interrupted 
him. Besides, he was tired. It had been a 
satisfying but a hard day. He composed 
himself to sleep. 

But he couldn’t sleep either. Each time he 
opened his eyes, there was the little girl in her 
dim corner, like a black image of an unutterable 
sorrow, staring at him. 
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THE train drew alongside the quay at mid- 

night, and instantly the sleeping carriages 
burst into a distracted activity. The passen- 
gers leaned out of the windows and supplicated 
the porters, and the porters stormed along the 
corridors, banging the luggage against the 
sides and not caring in the least. Triidchen 
had never seen a confusion like that. A big 
man in a blue-green blouse seized her Hand- 
gepack from her and yelled a number which 
she didn’t hear. She was quite sure that her 
little bag was lost forever. Nothing would 
ever find itself again. 

It was raining. The long, slanting lines shone 
in the lamplight. The platforms gleamed 
blackly. Men pushing great trolleys or stag- 
gering under impossible loads lurched in and 
out of the dripping darkness like lost souls. 
Every one looked pale and tired and irritable. 
The air was bitter and sticky with a strange 
scent. Triidchen had never smelled the sea 
before. It frightened her. It lay outside her 
there in the night like a wild beast, waiting. 

People eddied fretfully. Nobody saw the 
little girl in black—or if they did, they did not 
think about her. Of course, she belonged to 
somebody. They jostled her and carried her 
along like a piece of driftwood, to the passport 
barrier. Every one showed his passport. It 
was just a friendly formality. But when 
Triidchen came, the official grew more official. 
He read her name out, and compared it with 
a list, and looked at her hard, as though he 
were making up his mind to remember her 
next time. The people behind fidgeted. Every 
one saw that she was different. 

“A baby rat!” That was what the big French- 
man had said. You put your foot on it, and 
the little bones went crunch-crunch. She 
began to shake all over. It was very cold. And 
she had always been so frightened of rats. This 
great barn-like place might be full of them. 
She was a baby rat herself—black, scurrying, 
terrified amid allthese big people who hated 
her. And at any moment one of them might— 

She slipped out of the shed on to the open 
quay. A wet wind swept across its terrifying 
emptiness and nearly blew her off her feet. 
She saw the sinister gleam of water, and lights 
that swung with a wicked magic in the black 
air. A ship loomed over her. She didn’t think 
ofitasaship. It was a live thing full of bright 
eyes that stared malevolently. She was 
hustled up a narrow plank into its very jaws. 
She didn’t know where to go. The people 
round her seemed to be growing bigger and 
bigger. They were trampling on her. She 
beat against them with her hands, saying, “Oh, 
They 
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— the Alaska way 


ou must have Alaska’s new Recipe Book, 
Y “Good News for Ice Cream Lovers.” It 
contains a special selection of new and old 
recipes for ice creams, ices, sherbets, frozen 
fruits, punches and frozen pudding. 

It also tells you how easy it is to make any kind 
of cream you wantin4to5 minutes. This handy, 
valuable recipe book is sent free if you will return 
the coupon below. Itis so easy to make any kind 
of cream with an Alaska Freezer. “The Alaska 
book tells you what to make and how to make it 


The Alaska Open Spoon Dasher 
makes 4 minute freezing possible 


Anp it is this exclusive Alaska feature that gives the 
cream such smoothness and delicacy. The Alaska high and 
narrow can also helps fast freezing. All the Alaska gears 
are covered; no: chance to pinch the fingers. ‘The Alaska 
ice-guard keeps the ice and salt from getting inside the can. 
No fuss, no muss. Be sure of these exclusive advantages 
by insisting on the Alaska Freezer. 

Your dealer has the Regular Alaska Freezer, and a 
number of different styles (wood and metal tubs) and 
sizes (1 to 20 qts.) of Freezers made by the Alaska 
Company (from $1.50 up) or will get you just the one 
you want. He recommends Alaska Freezers. 


THE ALASKA FREEZER CO. 
102 Lincoln Ave., Winchendon, Mass. 


The quick and easy 


ALASKA 


FREEZER: 





This is the coupon you are to mail for the new 


~-------------------- ------ -----------5 


Alaska Book of Recipes, “Good News for Ice Cream Lovers’ 
Aaska Freezer Co., 102 Lincoln Ave., Winchendon, Mass. 

Please send your special collection of unusually good ice-cream and 
frozen dessert recipes, which will also tell me how to freeze ice-cream 
so easily and economically in 4 to 5 minutes. 
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nee §6| Little Fraulein and the Big 
World . 


iT looked down. at her, half impatient. They © 
thought she was lost and looking for some one. 
But there was no one for her to look for. 
Then she was quite alone in the dark. She 
couldn’t escape. <A barrier high as her head 
stopped her short, and underneath she could 
hear something talking to her very softly. 
She couldn’t quite hear what it said, but she 


felt that if she listened very hard, she would 
understand, and she didn’t want to. She put 
her hands to her ears and crouched down on a 


coil of rope, hiding. 

Gradually the tumult died down. The pas- 
sengers had gone to their quarters. The gang- 
ways were being withdrawn. The great ship 

- shook itself and began to churn the water-into 
foam. The gurgling. intermittent ‘whisper 


stopped and then became a hiss. They were 
moving. ‘Triidchen sat up and saw the dock 
lights siide away behind them. It was almost 


as though the land had been her home. Some- | 
thing inside her was being torn out. 
HER teeth chattered. But she wasn’t cry- 
ing. Crying wouldn’t ward off the horror 
that was creeping all around her, closer and 
f closer. She could hear its soft, fluttering. foot- 


falls. Its myriad soft, black bodies whisked 





F . Z . : against her—rats—big rats—baby rats. Wh 
For the sake of a good personal appearance-— to inspire bes tether amet Hive heen ee He hee 
self-respect—to create a favorable impression— keep rible creature that did horrible things until at 
h t! last some one had stamped on him, too. He had 
your shoes neat. seemed so splendid—she had been so proud of - 
7 f ATG him. Often the thought of his wonderfulness _ 
If you haven't got the tools—here they are. oe _ | had kept her brave when she had been cold and | 
Shining Outfit and the best of shoe polishes. pies But pea rats wers like thats Pet- 
s they were proud of themse 
. f 5 Pe other. They didn’t know how every one hated 
Shine your shoes at least once a day! A good habit them or whe they didu't gee (en 
a thrifty habit. ent. Frau Hildebrandt and the Frau Backerin 
; , —they seemed like every one else—ordinary 
Good shoe polishes preserve leather and give longer life people. But you couldn’t tell—you thought 
iaiehes you a just one, ie nee Ba 
S . | | weren’t—every one else knew. ey sai 
it would have been better if you hadn’t been 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 50c to the Shinola born, so that you wouldn’t ie up. They 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., for the Shinola Home Set and mane te put their foot e you and crunch the 
two boxes Shinola Shoe Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley ife out of you, they hated you so. 
y ; The rats had hated her mother. They had 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or $1.10 to Hamilton, Can., hated bet. | ‘Thene-waen!! anyavie aim ed 
for the 2-in-1 Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in- Shoe Polish. where you could go—to escape— 
2 P She stood up. The ship lurched and flung 
Polishes for olf colors age niet coe her heavily against the bulwarks. She could 
ahijas- chien atehcos Pana Giorentienece hear the water talking to her underneath. 


The foam was like a white woman gliding 
alongside and beckoning. Perhaps her 
mother— 

Her father and mother were dead. They 
were safe. When you were dead, people didn’t 
Ey - worry about you any more. They let you go. 


am She remembered a mouse they had killed in 
. ee i BL ys BYSs | their house once. Her father’s Bursche had 
S SHOE POLISHES | 
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trapped it in the kitchen, and every one had 
SHOE POLISHES | SHOE POLISHES | F 
















screamed at the poor thing trembling and ~ 
shrinking in its corner and said, “How dis- 
gusting—how filthy!” But when it was dead— 
all limp and quiet and not afraid any more— 
they had just picked it up and put it in the 


Everybody knows the quality. The handy key- opening box, dustbin and forgotten Ts 
Black, White, Tan, Brown and Black, Tan, White. Ox- blood It was easy to be dead. Death was just 


Ox-blood. ] 
en Seem. round the corner. There was little Franz 


Schumacher, her classmate, who had thrown 
himself out of the window because he couldn’t 
do his lessons. His teachers had been so 
cross and cruel to him. But afterward 
they were sorry. They saw how unhappy 
he had been. ‘They sent wreaths to his 
funeral. 

The small rain had soaked the crépe hat 
through and through, so that it hung comically 
about her ears. It soaked through the thin 
coat to her little, starving bones, But she 
didn’t know. She didn’t even know that she 
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Everybody is pleased with. Bix- 


2-in-1 Shini i ; : 
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ner r . - - ao orse bristle daabek sleans the shoes Easiest to acl GARE a and death, or that she, Gertrude auf und zu und 
ir, with polishing cloth—com- and applies the polish. i e eae in-Priitwi i 
plete—in durable box. lamb’s wool polisher iriees the For Black, Brown, White; and von Arnstein-Priitwitz, ae trying to 
chine with a few strokes. Ox-blood shoes. ted find a way out from men’s hatred of one 
6 Si eel another. 
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The introduction of charming color and 
line in bathroom appointments isa sig- 
nificant development in American homes. 


In the commode lavatory shown here, 
the top is of imported “fleur de peche”’ 
marble. The 18th century Italian cabi- 
net is finished in soft green, black, rose 
and gold. The fittings are in gold plate. 
Behind the panels are wide shelves. 
The Tarnia tub—which can be set in a 
recess, in the open or in either a right 
or left corner—is encased in the same 
golden brownand green tiles of the walls. 





Crane plumbing and heating materials 
include a very wide range of fixtures and 
fittings which meet the needs and indi- 
vidual desires of any home owner, yet 
are within the easy buying reach of all. 


These plumbing and heating materials 
are on display at Crane Branches in all 
principal cities of the country. Fixtures 
of unusual design, like this commode 
lavatory, are executed to order, and are 
shown only at our National Exhibit 
Rooms. Crane products are always sold 
through contractors who install them. 


RANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City and San Francisco 
Works» Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 


} CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION :. NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
{ CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 





Crane Globe Valve 
No. 7B 


C# CRANE, PARIS 
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Crane Radiator Valve 
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orn Flakes by this 
Unfailing Test 


Post Toasties (Double-Thick) 
Stay Crisp in Cream 


Post Toasties are made from the hearts 
of selected white corn, flaked double- 
thick, then toasted golden brown. 

Flavor? You never tasted such deli- 
cious corn flakes! Crispness? Yes, to the 
last spoonful. 


































Now an easy crispness test. You make it. 


The coupon below entitles you to a gen- 
erous Test Package of Post Toasties, Free. 
We urge you to send now for these im- 
proved corn flakes (or buy a regular 
family package at your grocer’s). 

Thousands of women have made this 
test for corn flake crispness. You owe it to 
yourself to try it. 

Place some Post Toasties in a deep 
dish. Pour milk or cream over them. 
Now test for crispness. 


Sendcouponnow To your amazement you will find that 
for Free Package even the flakes at the bottom of the bowl, 
of Post Toasties. although totally immersed in the milk or 
Make Crispness cream, are still crisp and delightful, that 
Test at Home. each crisp flake is packed with goodness 


and flavor. 


Always order Post Toasties by name. 
That insures getting the genuine. Your 
grocer can supply you. 


* POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Ine. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Makers of Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum 
and Post’s Bran Flakes 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
45 Front St., E. Toronto, Ont., Canada 









VALUABLE 


Mail this coupon now 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. _ 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me without charge your 
Test Package of Post Toasties (im- 
proved Corn Flakes) the double-thick 
flakes that stay crisp in milk or cream. 
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6-103 © P. C. Co. 





THESE DOUBLE- THICK IMPROVED CORN FLAKES STAY CRISP IN' MILK OR CREAM 
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Little Fraulein and the Big 
World 


HE crossing from the Hook to Southamp- 
ton is an all-night affair, and Monsieur Le- 
forges went straight down to his cabin. He was 
very tired. But before he had taken off his 
overcoat, he knew that he would not be able 
to sleep. It had been a wonderful day. But 
it often happened that after he had been 
peculiarly successful, he would toss the whcle 
night through. Nerves, of course. It was high 
time he retired. Only a sense of duty kept him 
going. The war had deprived men of their 
youth and their old age, too. 

“T shall go for a stroll on deck,” he told his 
secretary, who intruded a sleek head to in- 
quire after his well-being. “The fresh air will 
quiet me down.” 

The deck was deserted. The wind swept 
it with an invisible broom. You could see the 
water scudding before it. The ship pitched 
heavily, and the stern lights rose and fell like 
the tail of a seesaw. Monsieur Leforges was an 
old sea-dog. He liked a storm—a fight. But 
tonight he was too tired. He would have been 
glad of a little quiet. 

He pulled his cap well down, dug his hands 
into his pockets. He had plenty to occupy 
his mind—there was the meeting with an 
English Cabinet Minister tomorrow, and the 

task of telling that gentleman in the suavest 
possible manner that he was a sentimentalist 
and a fool. An amusing, satisfying task well 
suited to Monsieur Leforges’s temper. But 
instead he thought about his little dead son. 

There wasn’t anything new in that. He was 
always thinking about him, but in terms of a 
glacial, relentless passion. He wore his mem- 
ory like a hair-shirt that exasperated him to 
fresh energy. But tonight he thought of him 
as himself—as the little boy he had known. 
He wondered what he had looked like before 
the end. He must have had a small, sunken 
white face and round, staring eyes. He must 
have looked at his captors and tyrants with 
just that expression of bewilderment and grief 

—not angry, but with the tragic resignation of 

childhood. And his captors had rattled their 

sabers and thought, ‘Starve and be damned 
to you, little French swine!’ 


MONSIEUR LEFORGES walked up and 
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down, up and down. He seemed to him- 
self utterly alone on a phantom-ship steaming 
to an unknown destination. A wonderful day— 
the culmination of all his ambition. But his 
heart was tired—dead tired. 

What had become of her—of that little girl? 
How she had stared at him from her dim cor- 
ner! He had seen her once since then—stand- 
ing on the quay, blown about by the wind and 
the rain like a stray wisp of unregarded life—so 
utterly forlorn. He had nearly spoken to her. 
But not quite. 

Of course, she hadn’t understood a word. It 
wasn’t likely. He had talked fast and angrily. 
Not: a clever child either—half-witted, prob- 
ably, with those round, unflinching eyes that 
hadn’t seemed to see him at all. And yet 
there had been a look of rather awful under- 
standing. Well, what did it matter? He had 
spoken the truth. 

How old was she? She was so stunted look- 
ing you couldn’t tell. Eight or ten, perhaps. 
She and Robert might have played together. 
They might have played the same games with 
the same toys. Children did—all over the 
world. There was a sort of understanding be- 

tween children. Later on, something happened 
to them. 

He stood still, staring down at the black, 
rolling water. He was more than tired. He 
was unhappy. He knew now that he was a 
desperately unhappy man. It seemed to him 
that his heart lay like an aching stone in his 
breast. Other people lost their children. They 
grew resigned. Their memories were golden 
and lovely. His had turned to poison, They 
were slowly killing him. 








Carries off the Pri 
; arrles Off Ne L V1ze 
Frankly, Anne does not like housework. 
Such a host of fascinating. interests clamor 
for her attention! Yet for several years Anne 
has won the Canning Club prize— quite an 
event in Pomola’s social calendar. The award is 
based on appearance, quality, and quantity made 
within a given time. Anne claims the last is really 
why she, wins. Cold-pack canning is so quick—so 
simple to do in the oven of her Tappan Gas Range. 


OLD-PACK canning with a Tappan Gas 
Range requires no extra equipment. The 
roomy oven heats up quickly and evenly from 
the Cast-Iron Oven Bottom. The Tappan Heat 


Regulator automatically keeps the oven at the 
proper sterilizing temperature. Only heated air enters 
the oven, and the triple-wall oven construction holds 
all the heat in. Canning by this method is especially 
economical of fuel. 

Every Tappan feature is designed with this same 
care for your convenience. You will be interested in 
the beautiful models and the features shown in the 
Tappan booklet. We shall be glad to send you a copy 
with the name of the dealer nearest you. 
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Three Popular Styles of Architecture 
Made More Distinctive 
With‘CREO-DIPT Stained Shingles 


HEY are to be seen in 

every city, suburban 
town and village. Especially 
in the newer sections, such 
homes with ‘‘CREO-DIFT”’ 
Stained Shingles on side- 
walls as well as roofs are giv- 
ing these popular styles of 
architecture new charm and 
extra values. They attract 
the eye to their delightfully 
colored roofs and _ walls. 
‘“CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles cost less than other 
building materials because 
they need no painting or 
repairs. 





Delightful example of Dutch Colonial 


architecture so universally popular. The 
roof, in soft Moss Green, lends a charming 
contrast to the long 24-inch ‘‘Dixie White”’ 
““CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles on side- 
walls. Arch’t, Bagg & Newkirk, Utica, 
N. Y., for H. W. Roberts. 


Your home offers the only sure retreat from wearying activities 


of life. Make it a place of restful beauty. 
It will endure longer than the life of 


DIT” Stained Shingles. 


Insure it with ‘‘CREO- 


the owner, always attractive, always fresh. 





Arch’t, 


other suburbs of New York City. 





Lawrence Barnard, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., used ‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles on 
both side-walls and roof of this home for Mrs. 
F. M. Schilling, Pelham Manor, N. Y. ‘‘CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingles have been used on 
hundreds of homes in Pelham Manor and 


‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ Stained 
Shingles are nature’s own 
building material, stained 
withnature’sown pigments, 
and made practically inde- 
structible with nature’s 
own preservative—creosote. 
Made only of selected first 
quality straight-grained ce- 
dar, they will not curl, warp, 
rot or fade out in streaks. 
The open market affords no 
superior quality in either 
stain or shingles. Thirty 
color shades are furnished; 





reds, browns, greens, grays and white, and three sizes, 16-, 18-, 


and 24-inch lengths. 


For 25 cents we will mail 
our Portfolio of Fifty Large 
Photographs of Homes of 
all sizes by prominent ar- 
chitects and Sample Color 
Pad. We will also tell you 
about ‘‘CREO-DIPT” 
Thatch Roof effect; and 
about the long 24-inch 
“Dixie White’? ‘‘CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingles for 
the true Colonial effect on 
side-walls. Address CREO- 
DIPT COMPANY, Inc., 
General Offices, 1064 Oliver 
St., North Tonawanda.N. Y. 


Sales Offices—Principal Cities. Factories in various parts 
of the United States for Quick Shipments and Prompt 


Leading lumber dealers 
everywhere carry standard colors in stock. 


‘CREO-DIPT’ 


REG. U.S, PAT, OFF, 
Stained S: 


226 June 1924 Good Housekeeping 


Deliveries to Every Section. 
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of Homes 








This true Colonial residence is made charm- 

ingly picturesque with long 24-inch ‘‘CREO- 

DIPT”’ Stained Shingles on side-walls laid with 

wide shingle effect, and 18-inch Moss Green 

oa Se Dwight James Baum, River- 
ale, N. Y. 


Reshingle Old Roofs 
with ‘“*CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles. Lay 
them over old clap- 
boards on_ side-walls. 
““CREO-DIPT”’ stamp- 
ed on a bundle of 
shingles indicateshigh- 
est quality. 
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Little Fraulein and the Big 
World 


Oh, Robert—little Robert— 

Bitter tears came into his eyes. He turned 
away, ashamed, and walked on. He had 
passed beyond the shelter of the upper deck 
and was battling against the full force of the 
wind when he saw her— 

At first, he didn’t believe. It was a shadow 
—an hallucination—a phantom among the 
phantoms of his brain. But his breath had 
stopped. Then he knew—knew with a hor- 
ror of certainty that choked the cry in his 
throat. He was like a man in a nightmare. 
It seemed that whole minutes elapsed before 
he began torun. And then his feet were leaden. 
They stumbled and slipped. The wind pushed 
him back with invisible hands. It caught his 
voice and flung it behind him. All the time he 
could see her. She was climbing slowly, pain- 
fully. She might have been trying to climb 
over a stile. There was something so simple 
and innocent about her movements. Only 
the sea and the wind and the tossing ship were 
sinister. Now she was standing almost up- 
right—like a small, fantastic figurehead 
against the flying darkness. She seemed to be 
looking intently at something far beneath her. 
Her glasses dropped off—he saw them fall— 
then her little hands went up, covering her 
eyes. 

He never knew whether she heard him 
shout. He reached her. He caught the short, 
dripping skirt. He dragged her back, and she 
fell against him. A ship’s lantern threw its 
ghostly light into their two faces, as they stared 
aghast at one another. For that moment 
they were not man and child, but two equals, 
considering the whole grief and pitifulness of 
existence. 

Her hands were pressed against his chest. 
She said, simply, with an odd dignity, “Please 
—let me go—” 

But he held her closer to him. He felt as 
though he were fighting her. He spoke in 
German—hardly knowing that he did so. 

“Poor little girl—armes kleines Mddchen—” 

Her arms dropped. Something seemed to 
break in her. He could almost hear it—like 
the snapping of a taut wire. The next instant 
she was clinging to him. The little, terrible 
hands groped and clutched at him as though 
they were seeking his very heart. And she 
cried. He had never dreamed that a child 
could cry like that. He thought her whole 
body must be torn asunder. And Monsieur 
Leforges cried, too. His own heart melted in 
an answering anguish. 

“Don’t—don’t—there, it’s all right now. 
God forgive us all—” 

He sat down on the dripping coil.of rope. 
He drew her close to him under the shelter of 
his coat. He kissed her. All the German ten- 
dernesses he had ever heard of came to his 
stiff lips. He could feel how she grew quiet— 
listening. She was like a little bird, warming 
its half-dead body against his. 

“Tell me—why did you—-how could you— 
you poor baby—” 

They had forgotten the wind and the rain. 
They were like two lovers. They clung to- 
gether. They were quite alone. For a while 
they were silent, and then very slowly and 
haltingly Fraulein Gertrude von Arnstein- 
Priitwitz opened her heart to Monsieur Jules 
Leforges. 

She told him about the rats—the baby rats. 

And Monsieur Leforges stared into the 
darkness and grieved over himself and the 
whole world. 
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AMONG those who waited on the station 

platform was a tall, gray-haired man— 
military in type—who looked as though the 
Continental train, then curling round the 
bend, was bringing him no happiness. He, too, 
was thinking of his dead son and of Gertrude 
auf und zu und von Arnstein-Priitwitz. He 
was hating her. It seemed to him an ironic 


insult to his grief that he should have to bring 
into his home a child bearing that name. 

But_as the great train drew to a standstill, 
he squared his shoulders. After all, he had 
made up his mind. It was his duty. He had 
to go through with it. He wouldn’t show what 
he felt. Anyhow, she would be in the hands 
of governesses—you couldn’t send a child with 
that name to school—not yet. He himself 
would go abroad. 

There were few passengers. No children. 
He stood looking about him perplexedly. A 
square-built foreigner stared at him and then 
lifted his cap. He spoke in careful English. 

“Are you, by any chance, Sir Ambrose 
Hampden?” 

The tall man bowed. 

“Vou are awaiting your grandchild?” the 
Frenchman persisted. 

Sir Ambrose flinched. He had never thought 
of Gertrude von Arnstein-Priitwitz as a grand- 
child. He nodded. “She doesn’t seem to 
be here,” he said coldly. 

“She is here—in my charge. 
want ~ word with you.” 

It was all very peremptory and astonishing. 
But there was something about this French- 
man—something rather desperate, as though 
the man didn’t care what happened so long as 
he did what he had to do. The two strangers 
walked up and down the platform. The French- 
man talked rapidly with a rare but expressive 
gesture. The English Cabinet Minister was 
waiting for him. That didn’t matter. And 
then, all at once, both men stood still, facing 
each other. The Englishman had not so much 
as lifted a hand. But he had said, “Good 
God!” and Monsieur Leforges drew a long 
breath of relief. 

“So you see why I had to speak to you first. 
After all—I have lost my son, too. Butif you do 
not want her—say so. She shall be in his place. 
I can net bear any more unhappy children.” 

Sir Ambrose Hampden blinked his gray 
lashes. “Better go and pick her up, hadn’t 
wer” he said. 


But first, I 


HEY found her sleeping in her corner. 
What had he expected? Some monster of 
insolent hideousness? He hardly knew. At 
least, not this little, black, crumpled heap of 
broken-hearted weariness. Her hat—what 
was left of it—lay on the seat beside her. Her 
head drooped. Not beautiful in any way, but 
with a kind of dignity—the dignity of much 
sorrow. He bent over her and touched her 
gently. Her eyes opened. They looked at 
him short-sightedly, and he saw that they 
were his daughter’s eyes—his son’s eyes. His 
own face broke like a mask. He laid his big 
hand on her starved one. 
“Triidchen—” he said. ‘“—so you’ve come 
home at last!” 


Don’t Tell Him Every- 
thing 
(Continued from page 29) 


think men are most unsympathetic?” Anne 
asked. 

I was surprised at this from Anne, because 
I knew how remarkably congenial she and Jim 
were, what good comrades. 

“Yesterday I had one of those ghastly blue 
days of mine,’ she explained. “I suppose 
every one has them, though it doesn’t seem as 
though any one else could plumb the indigo 
depths that I do. When Jim came home, I 
tried to tell him just howI felt. I did so want 
to be comforted. But do you suppose he was 
any help? Not at all. ‘Well, you poor old 
thing! Cheer up! ’was all he said before he 
hid behind a barricade of evening newspapers. 
And I had waited for him all day, thinking he 
would understand and pull me out of my blues.” 

Anne had made a bad mistake. It is a mis- 
take that ever so many women make over and 
over again. She had picked the wrong person 
to whom to tell her troubles. 

“You need help at times like that,” Anne 





Free 
Illustrated 
Book— 


on ‘‘The Care and 
Preservation of 
Ruégsand Carpets.” 
Tells how to re- 
move stains—how 
to make floor cover- 
ings last longer 
and look better, etc. 
Send for it today. 
You will find it in- 
valuable. 
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32 Vacuettes keep 
floor coverings im- 
maculate in the 
Union Central Life 
Building, Cincin- 
nati, the tallest 
building in Ohio. 








Women Do Their 
Cleaning Without Electricity 


The Vacuette makes vacuum cleaning possible with- 
out electricity. This remarkable cleaner has no 
motor—no cords, plugs or connections. 


As it glides smoothly and quietly over your rugs and 
carpets, the Vacuette develops full vacuum suction 
that reaches deep down into the nap of your floor 
coverings. It also has a fast revolving bristle brush 
that quickly takes up the lint, thread and surface 
dirt, often so difficult to collect. 


Until you see the Vacuette in operation, until you 
actually lift it and learn how easy it is to handle and 


carry; you cannot realize how greatly it simplifies 


cleaning tasks. And the results of a minute or two 
on-your:own rugs will astonish and delight you. 


You can have a demonstration in your own home 
without the slightest obligation. Simply phone the 
Vacuette branch and ask a representative to call at 
your convenience. If you can’t find the name in the 
phone book, write us for the address. But be sure 
to see the Vacuette. It will mean so much to you. 


% Approved by Good Housekeeping and Modern Priscilla %& 
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1920 West 114th Street :: Cleveland, Ohio 
Vacuettes, Limited, Miller Building, 48 York Street, Toronto, Canada 
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Keep your hands 
lovely with this 
simple manicure 


ow you 


shape and file them- 


you cannot neglect this one thing 


hy may file the nail tips ever so 
carefully —you may polish your 
nails exquisitely—and yet they do not 
look right. 

For the most conspicuous thing of 
all is the cuticle. It gives the nails 
their beauty—lovely ovals framed in 
fresh white skin when it is right. 
When it is rough, or torn, or split 
and grown tight to the nail base, it 
makes the whole hand look utterly 
neglected. 

Once or twice a week give your 
cuticle this slight attention. You will 
be delighted with the difference it 


makes in the appearance of your nails. 


How to have that smooth, 
lovely oval 


After you have shaped the nail tips, 
remove the old dead cuticle and shape 
the nail base with Cutex. Dip a Cutex 
orange stick wrapped in cotton in the 
Cutex Cuticle Remover. Loosen the 
cuticle where it has grown fast to the 


MAIL 









Name 







Sa Citys 


THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 


: NORTHAM WARREN, 
114 West 17th Street, New York 


T enclose r2c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set containing | 
enough Cutex for six manicures. : 


Street 
Te ee 
(or P. O. box) 





nail and gently shape the skin around 
the whole nail base. Then rinse the 
fingers. All the old dead skin wipes 
away—leaving the cuticle fresh and 
even. ; 

Now you are ready to polish the 
nails. If you want a delicate rose pearl 
lustre use Cutex’s latest success—the 
new Powder Polish in the convenient 
new box that shakes out. 

Cutex has charming sets for 6o0c, 
$1.00, $1.50 and $3.00, or separate 


. Items are 35<. At all drug and de- 


partment stores in the United States 
and Canada and chemist shops in 
England. 





Introductory Set—now only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12¢ in 
coin or stamps for the Introductory Set con- 
taining trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream 
(Comfort), emery board and orange stick. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York, or if you live in Canada, 
Dept. L-6, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal, 
Canada. 





Dept, L-6 























Don’t Tell Him Every- 
thing 


went on. “You don’t want to bottle your woes 
all up inside yourself and brood over them for 
days. It helps to confide them to some sym- 
pathetic person.” 

Of course, it does. And it’s often the best 
thing to do. But be careful how you choose 
your confidant. Don’t choose your husband. 
Choose a woman. Choose your best’ woman 
friend. That is one of the finest things about a 
woman friend. She is always ready to listen, 
to sympathize, to talk things over, and even to 
help. Put on your hat and go over and un- 
burden yourself to her over a cup of tea, and 
you'll come home feeling better for it, if she is 
worthy the name of friend. 

Don’t misunderstand. There are some 
troubles and difficulties that a wise woman con- 
fides to no one, chief among them being mis- 
understandings that may occur between her 
husband and herself; but for all the othe. wor- 
ries and difficulties that do so easily beset even 
the most courageous of us, let her ask the help 
of another woman. 

“But it’s not fair,” Anne protested. “When 
Jim is ‘down,’ I am the first person he comes to. 
He always expects me to cheer him up. And I 
do. I love to see how soon I can banish his 
troubles and have him his own old self again. 
It makes me proud to be able to do this for 
him. Why can’t he do the same for me?” She 
was thoughtful a minute and then laughed 
rather tenderly. “I suppose it’s because all 
men are really little boys,” she said. 

That’s it exactly. The woman is the mother, 
the comforter. It is the maternal side of her 


‘which makes her the best confidante for either 


a man or another woman. Few men are en- 
dowed with her gift for listening and under- 
standing and helping with little troubles as 
well as big ones. 


JF EVE stops to get a perspective on the situ- 

ation, it is easy for her to understand why 
dear Adam is as he is. Just picture him. He 
comes home after a long, hard day at the office 
wanting relaxation, warmth, gaiety. He wants 
to sink into his big chair and feel that all is well 
with the world. But Eve comes strolling in 
wearing a melancholy air. 

“Oh, my dear,” she begins, “I have had such 
an attack of the blues today. I just feel des- 
perate”—and she goes on to some -ength, 

It may be unjust, it may even be atrifleself- 
ish, if you will, but Adam wants to run. He 
wants to run to his club or over to Jim’s, even 
to the barber shop—anywhere to get away 
before he becomes lost in the indigo haze which 
Eve is spreading about. He knows that if he 
stays he will be miserable, for Eve’s mood is 
contagious. He doesn’t know how to combat it. 
He doesn’t know how to comfort her. Oh, if 
she would only cheer up! He hides behind 
the evening papers and tries not to listen to 
Eve. 

Aiter one or two attempts to confide her 
“blues” to Adam, the wise woman learns a 
lesson. She learns that one of the first big 
secrets that a wife should keep from her hus- 
band is the fact that she is ever miserable, de- 
pressed, “blue.” Keep it a secret from him 
for the practical reason that it does no good to 
tell him. Be as melancholy as you please all 
day, but by the time Adam is due home in the 
evening, pull yourself together. Call up every 
happy thought, every cheerful fact, you have 
ever known, put on your prettiest gown, 
smooth your hair, and rehearse a smile. And 
some way, if you do this, you will be comforted. 
Adam’s appreciation and admiration of a 
charming wife in a charming gown will some- 
how cure the depression you have hidden under 
your smile. 

There are other secrets to keep from Adam. 
Take, for instance, your delight in bargains. 
Almost every woman in the world is a natural- 
born bargain hunter. 

“My dear,” she confides to another woman, 
“I want you to see the wonderful blouse I 


bought today. It was a French model and 
cost a fabulous sum originally, but because it 
was a small size I got it for next to nothing.” 

Oh, every woman knows the thrill of such an 
achievement! But though she may boast of 
her bargains as much as she pleases to her 
women friends who will admire her sagacity, 
let her beware when it comes to letting Adam 
in on her secrets. 7 

“How do you like my new hat?” Jane 
blows into the room in an enchanting bit 
of headgear. 

“Corking!”? her husband exclaims. 
nifty.” 

“Well, guess how much I paid for it.” 

_ There follow impossible masculine supposi- 
tions as to price. 
~ “Oh, you crazy boy!” Jane laughs. “I never 
paid forty dollars for a hat in my life. This one 
cost exactly $6.94.” 

“Humph!” ejaculates her husband in a tone 
that does not express unadulterated approval. 
“Sure the material isn’t cheap? You know I’m 
not quite certain I like the way that ribbon 
wobbles around on the left side.” 

Adam will never again be enthusiastic about 
that hat, and Eve will always be hurt by his 
unreasonable attitude. After several experi- 
ences of this kind the wise woman learns 
another lesson. She begins to understand. 
Poor, dear Adam knows next to nothing about 
women’s wearing apparel. And he is conscious 
of his entire lack of knowledge. He feels that 
his only safe guide in this field is price. He 
reasons, perhaps erroneously, that if Jane pays 
a good price for a hat, it is apt to be a good hat, 
and vice versa. When she boasts of how little 
a new dress or coat or hat costs, Adam is not 
impressed. Quite the opposite. He is bound 
to be forever suspicious of it. 

Not that Adam is unhappy if Eve keeps her 
dress allowance down to a comparatively low 
figure. But within a sensible allowance he likes 
to feel that his wife’s clothes cost enough to in- 
sure their being good. Heis afraid of bargains. 
He is not by nature a bargain-hunter. How 
often do you hear one man boast to another of 
how little he paid for a hat, coat or shoes? 
Seldom. Ingrained in most men is the belief 
that you can’t get something for nothing. <A 
woman is always wondering if she can’t! 

“You’re eternally bragging about how little 

-your clothes cost,” a husband complained to 
his wife. “I should think you’d be em- 
barrassed.” 

That’s the man of it, but not the woman of 
it. The wise wife discerns this difference in the 
masculine and feminine point of view early in 
her married life. She adds another secret to 
the list of those it is best to keep from Adam— 


the secret of her bargains. 

A WOMAN I know is always being teased 
and sometimes rather sharply criticized by 

her husband for being inefficient. 

“Alice is a dreamer,” he says. “Not much on 
system, you know. She absolutely forgot to 
send my suit to the tailor’s today.” 

And though he often speaks jokingly, Alice 
shows her discomfort at his: underlying criti- 
cism. Asa matter of fact, Alice is as efficient as 
most of us. She runs her house well, takes care 
of three children, and finds time for outside in- 
terests. Then how did her husband get the 
idea that she is inefficient? He got it from 
Alice herself. 


“Pretty 


“Oh, dear,” I have heard her say, “I forgot | 


all about calling up the plumber today, and 
that sink drain is getting worse and worse. 
Isn’t that just like me!’ Or, ‘It does seem as 
though the children were most unmannerly 





lately. I suppose it’s my fault, but I don’t 
know what I can do.” 

The trouble with Alice is that she is too 
modest and too frank. She doesn’t appreciate 
herself, and she doesn’t put her best foot for- 
ward. She is so modest that she does herself 
_an injustice. She represents herself as less 
capable, systematic, and resourceful than she 
really is. Now, most people, husbands in- 
cluded, have the habit of taking you at your 
own valuation. If you tell them often enough 


he Good Angel of the War 


becomes at last 


the Servant 


scientists during the World War, 
drove infection from the war hos- 
pitals of France and saved the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of wounded men. 

This miracle was performed by the new 
antiseptic, because: First—it had the 
active germ-killing powers of poisonous, 
burning compounds which could not be 
used freely on the human body. Second— 
it had the non-poisonous, non-irritating 
properties of the so-called mild antisep- 
tics which could be used freely on the body 
but were not effective in killing germs. 

The new antiseptic is now used in hos- 
pitals throughout the civilized world. 

Zonite is the form in which this remark- 
able antiseptic has been made available 
for household use. Among other things, it 
has made possible the practice of really 
effective oral hygiene (habitual cleansing 
of the mouth) in hundreds of thousands of 
homes. A teaspoonful of Zonite in a quar- 
ter of a glass of water will sterilize saliva 
(kill ali the bacteria} in a few moments. 
Mildly antiseptic mouth washes and gar- 
gles won’t begin to do it. ; 

When allowed to multiply, it is gener- 
ally recognized that the bacteria which 
accumulate in the mouth are responsible 
for pyorrhea; they can also be the direct 
cause of respiratory diseases from ordi- 
nary colds to influenza and pneumonia. 

Zonite not only kills the bacteria, but it 


A NEW antiseptic, discovered by two 


- instantly overcomes breath odors, hard- 


ens the gums and leaves the mouth with a 
wholesome, cleanly, aseptic taste. 

A recent survey indicated that a large 
percentage of the dentists of New York 
City are using Zonite as a mouth wash in 
their own homes. Dental literature indi- 
cates why thisisso. One dental authority 
says: “It was first reeommended as 
a mouth wash and oral: germicide. 
This led to an investigation and 
finally resulted in the adoption of the 
solution to the exclusion of all other 
drugs.”’ 


For mouth wash or gargle — a 
teaspoonful of Zonite in a quar- 
ter-glass of water twice a day. 
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of Peace 


Tyr the Profession ema 
Medel tn folate betes 
seioficalsaltie 


Use Zonite as a preventive measure 
against pyorrhea, coughs, colds and more 
serious respiratory diseases daily in your 
own home! The only safe germ is a dead 
germ. 

The Zonite Handbook on the Use of 
Antiseptics in the Home describes the 
many new methods of controlling infec- 
tion and disease made possible by this 
modern form of antiseptic. The book will 
be sent anywhere free of charge upon re- 
quest. Address Division J, Zonite Products 
Company, 342 Madison Ave., New YorkCity. 


To Women 


It is no longer necessary to keep poison- 
ous, burning compounds in the house. 
Such things are a menace in more ways 
than one. Zonite can be used freely on 
any part of the human body to destroy 
germ life. Although more powerful than 





pure carbolic acid, it leaves the most del- 
icate membranes and tissues entirely un- 
harmed. Ask your doctor. 






FOR HOME USE 
— prevents contagion 


Use Zonite to protect your 
family against coughs, 
colds, grippe and more seri- 
ous respiratory diseases. 
Gargle or spray the throat 
and nasal passages daily. 
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[s it costing you 
foo much 
to live ? 


Why not utilize the experience 
and advice of such famous authori-, 


ph 


Oh elt 
ties on home management and in-\ 
terior decorating as Mildred Maddocks Bentley, Helen Koues, 
and others of Good Housekeeping’s staff? 


Here are 34 bulletins on home 
management and interior decorating 


Do you know how to choose the right furniture? Or retouch 
the old? How to put sunlight into a gloomy room? And stencil 
furniture and fabrics? What accessories to choose? How to 
make your room seem larger? Good Housekeeping’s Studio of 
Furnishings and Decorations has prepared the following 
bulletins. They are practical, generously illustrated, and 
easily followed: 


Furnishings and Decorations Folios 


Eiethe Pormnaliliving Room 6 9. ge, .. ec eae kh et eee 
The Informal Living Room ..... 
sUheSunsParlogorsborch | 4. tenes En ae 
Hoy to: Make a-Dining-Tnving Rooms i . 2 29) 2 ne 2 eet eee 
Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at Home. ........ 

Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors and Windows 

How to Make Iamp’Shades. ¢ S065 20. fe eRe. heat 1 
Howton biquip the:Glothes'\Closetn@ s1---- ri cheba. 5 Celle Nl Cue 
The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and How toMake Them... . . ’ 
tiow to Make Rag Rupste. 3... "cele: 1a nee he Deen ne 
Howto Paint Furnitures Abo) cetie Nee eel cb etn cnn) eee een 
Floor Finishes and Coverings. . . . 

Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes 

Furnishing and Decorating a 5-Room Home for $2000 


f 
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Parchment Lamp Shades 
Working directions and hot iron patterns for: 


] Rose Candle Shield 


| Double Candle Shield . 
] Upright Floral Shade 
(0 Tree Design Shade .. . 
() Floral Medallion Shade 


Conserve Your Time, Money and Effort 


If you want more time for your husband, for your children, 
for your clubs; if you want to save at least 10% on your house- 
hold expenses; if you want to cook delicious dishes, or do your 
work better in less time and with less effort—get these bulletins: 


Good Housekeeping Institute Bulletins 


Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning Equipment 
Salads and Salad Dressings ; 

Vegetable Main Dishes 
O Pies and Pastries. . . . 
d-fethes Janis AndvPickles:.. 4-6 ine ea ( ee ees cr nin 
Eiibiebtand:Shelifish Cookery n ween. i aie ey ns en 
aT oe ele ee Heniperatave Chant: see eee 0) an er 
““Househo evices Tested and Approved,” a 64-page boo 
Cleaning Methods that Save anae bie 2 ¥ i ; : 

_] Machine Washing Without Batlins > Ges, o) 2 ee oo 9 oe ne ns 
] Canning by Safe Methods .......... 
Kitchens Planned for Convenience 

iatereless:Cookery, jo; 0) jects) |, (een a 

a. Cooking by Temperature ? oa 
C) Cloth-Covered Spring Back Binder to hold above bulletins : 








Check the Folios and Bulletins you want and send money 
order, check or stamps for full amount. (Do not send cash.) 
And be sure to write your name and address clearly. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 49th Street 


ASA 
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Don’t Tell Him Every- 
thing 


that you are forgetful, inefficient, muddle- 
headed, they will begin to believe it. Before 
you know it you will be in the position of Alice 
who isn’t half appreciated. You will have only 
yourself to blame, but that won’t comfort you. 
A safe rule for every woman to make for herself 
early in her married life is to keep her short- 
comings a secret, as far as possible, from her 
husband. Don’t belittle yourself even to your- 
self—much less to your husband. 

A corollary to this rule for wives suggested 
itself during an evening I spent with Doris and 
her husband. 

“I wish I ever had the well-groomed appear- 
ance that Anne has,” said Doris. ‘She is wear- 
ing her winter coat for the third season, and she 
looks perfectly stunning in it. Now if I did 
that, I’d look like a rag-bag. That’s because I 
haven’t any style.” 

Later in the evening Doris remarked: ‘Mary 
always does give the most unusual dinner- 
parties, and mine are never anything out of the 
ordinary. I haven’t Mary’s gift for being a 
hostess.” 

Haven’t you heard women say things of that 
sort? Bad enough to admit them to them- 
selves, but a fatal mistake to let husbands over- 
hear such sad confessions. One of the first rules 
to learn in matrimony is never to compare 
yourself to disadvantage with other women. 
Your husband wants to believe that you are the 
most attractive, charming, and clever woman 
in the world. It is a matter of pride with him. 
If at times you are inclined to believe that he 


_is mistaken, keep your dark suspicions a 


secret. 

“Tt’s a joke, but Dick thinks I am the most 
remarkable person in the world,” a successful 
wife confided. “And I admit that I encourage 
him to keep on thinking so. Sometimes, when 
we are alone, I tell him, indirectly, of some of 
the wonderful things I do, smiling to myself all 
the time. You can’t count on any one else to 
keep your husband informed of your many 
virtues, so it’s a good idea to tell him about 
them yourself.” 


ANOTHER woman touched the crux of the 

matter when she said: ‘Husbands love to ~ 
think their wives are miracle workers, I’ve dis- 
covered. And my advice to brides is not to be 
too anxious to let the bridegroom see the 
machinery behind the miracles. I learned that 
bit of wisdom from a very little thing. It was 
Russian salad-dressing that taught me that. 
I often make a very quick Russian dressing 
which my husband used to be enthusiastic 
about. Then, one day, he saw me putting it 
together in half a jiffy. 

“Ts that all there is to it?? he asked in an 
injured tone. ‘Why, any one could make that 
dressing.’ 

“He has never cared so much for it since. I 
learned my lesson then and there. I don’t give 
away the secret of my ‘miracles’ any more. 
When I make baking-powder biscuits, my hus- 
band regards them with a sort of awe. He is 
sure to tell me what a wonderful cook I am and 
how much he appreciates all the time I spend 
making those biscuits. At first, I wanted to 
laugh and tell him just how long it takes to 
make them. But I remembered that Russian 
salad-dressing and held my truthful tongue. 
If his harmless illusion makes him happy, 
why take it from him?” ; 

Do these seem trivial, unimportant matters 
to you? Oh, but it is these little every-day 
affairs which are woven into the very warp and’ 
woof of matrimony and which give the fabric 
its color. It is the woman who knows how to 
handle these small matters who makes a suc- 
cess of marriage. 

Secrets to keep from a husband? Oh my, 
yes! It is the self-reliant woman, the woman 
of poise, imagination, and perspective, who 
can work the problem out for herself and dis- 
cover when to tell a husband, how to tell a 
husband, and what not to tell a husband. 


Routine Care of Your 


Floors 
(Continued from page 89) 


for floor care offers the housekeeper, no soap 
and water care is needed, provided she uses 
properly these chemical cleaning methods. 
Water is injurious to wood, because it drys it 
out, taking from it its natural oils and finish, 
and leaves it in a condition ready to splinter. 

Has it ever occurred to you to wonder why 
in homes constructed within the last few years 
the floors do not show the tendency to splinter 
that our older floors used to? The housekeeper 
used to think that only the hard-wood floor 
could escape this tendency, but today soft 
woods are given the same floor finish, and the 
same floor care, with equally good results. 
The answer must be that today we are protect- 
ing the wood against drying out by restoring 
to it the oils and waxes and finish that it re- 
quires to keep it alive. 

Don’t scrub floors, then, unless you require 
it for a real germ-killing purpose. If you buy 
a house, or rent a house that some one else has 
lived in, by all means have the floors washed 
once with strong disinfecting materials, but just 
as soon as they are dry, restore to them the oils 
or wax you have removed. Make your floor 
washing only an “‘occasional torture,” not a 
regular routine. Just to the extent that you 
replace the old-fashioned water treatment 
with this newer chemistry cleaning of floors, 
in just that proportion will your floor remain 
alive and a thing of beauty. 

There are two special floors that will need 
special mention. ‘Tiling in the bathroom calls 
for a friction cleanser in powdered or cake form 
with brush and water. But here again use only 
enough to make the cleanser operate as a paste. 
Remember that the more water you put on 
the floor, the more you will have to take up. 

Use no strong solution or chemical unad- 
visedly, since the surface of the tile may 
become so roughened as to be more difficult 
to keep clean. The tile men themselves use 
muriatic acid to clean off the excessive cement. 
They carefully protect their hands and perform 
the whole job with precision, so that if such 
drastic cleaning is required, it is advisable to 
have these professionals do it. However, the 
occasional stain around the toilet seat may be 
removed by using a very weak solution of this 
same acid. As soon as the stain is removed, 
scrub the spot with water to which ammonia 
has been added. 


The Linoleum Floor 


More and more the kitchen, the porch floor, 
certain halls, the nursery, and service rooms 
generally are being covered with linoleum. 
Since the discovery that cementing the lino- 
leum to the floor made a floor of permanent 
sanitation and comfort, this product has be- 
come dignified into far wider application. But 
its beauty and satisfaction as a floor depend 
very largely upon its laying and care. Varnish 
and shellac are common, for many housekeepers 
do not realize that they are applying a brittle 
top finish in place of developing the beauty of 
the linoleum itself. There can be no question 
that waxing is the only wise treatment to give 
linoleum, both from the point of cost of upkeep 
and that of utility, and beauty of appearance. 
The first waxing is identical with that as out- 
lined for the wood floor, and the after care is 
best accomplished by occasional washing when 
it is really needed, followed immediately by a 
fresh application of wax, using either the 
softened wax in the machine as illustrated or 
the liquid wax as described. Kitchen linoleum 
should be cared for by wiping up any spot of 
soil as soon as possible. Apply the liquid wax 
consistently once a week. Actual washing may 
often be put off for a period of a month, but let 
your own conditions govern this. In every 
case follow every washing with the wax appli- 
cation. With such treatment the linoleum re- 
mains soft and pliable, and impervious to soil, 
because its pores are so filled with wax that 
they repel the particles of dirt. 





No Need to Feed Them Poison! 


Let them breathe—and turn up their toes! 


When a fly, bed bug, moth or roach gets a whiff 
of El Vampiro, he just draws up his will and 
rushes to greet St. Peterbug. Puff El Vampiro 
into the air and into the nooks and crevices, and 
all the little pests will join in a ghost parade. 
E] Vampiro is non-poisonous, it is not messy and 
all that insects need to do is—sniff and pass out. 
Breathing as they do through a score of pores, 
tiny doors, they take one whiff of El Vampiro, 
and die. 


A puff into the crevices goes deep down where 
none of the poisons reach. And there is no mess, 
no danger—your child or pet could even eat it. 
Remember the name—E] Vampiro, the pests’ 
synonym for eternity—in the YELLOW bellows 
box (there’s magic in the color)—at the nearest 
store. Note: El Vampiro, the first safe exter- 
minator in a bellows box. 


Kills flies, bed bugs, fleas, roaches, moths, 
mosquitoes, ants, plant and animal lice 


10c 


and 30c sizes, 
bellows box. 
Big sifter-top 
can, p1.25. 


El Vampiro 


If you prefer a liquid 
spray for flies, there’s 
Liquid El Vampiro—as 
potent as the powder. 
.)) No danger, no mess, but 
// a quick death to every 
fly—and mosquitoes, too! 


ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO.—World’s Largest Drug Millers—PEORIA, ILL. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Selected for exhibit by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


ASHION follows many fan- 
cies. But true beauty of fine line 
and quality last forever. 


New decorative modes show a 
distinct tendency toward the Co- 
lonial— chaste in spirit — yet with 
much more richness and orna- 
mentation. 

This exquisitely designed silver 
service, Gorham’s latest creation, 





Ps iad is Colonial in its beautiful sim- 





SERVING SPOON and 
MEAT FORK 
These exquisite pieces, together 
or separately, have many uses 
Cold meats, salads, entrees, des 
sects. Spoon $8.50. Fork $6.50 


NEW YORK 


rr 


29 1 > > = ° 
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CoLrax—the newest Silver Service 


plicity of shape, but very new in 
its delightful hand chasing—an 
effect at once dainty and sturdy. 


Colfax is practical, too, for its 
dignified elegance renders it use- 
ful on many kinds of occasions, 
formal or informal. 


For ninety years America’s Lead- 
ing Silversmiths, Gorham produces 
the finest silver at prices no higher 
than you pay for ordinary ware. 


Your jeweler will show you Colfax 
and other Gorham productions. 


~ “GOR 


PROVIDENCE 


Gorham Silver Polish makes the care of silver easy 
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STEAK SET 


For the informal meal this 
sterling steak set is charming. 
Three pieces make an un- 
usually smart gift Knife $5. 
Fork $5. Steel $4.75. 





Kidnaped 


(Continued from page 43) 


Lad had been acknowledged king of The Place’s 
acres and of its Little People, ruling with stern 
benevolence and giving loyal worship to his 
two gods, the Mistress and the Master. Of 
recent months his growing feebleness had filled 
his supersensitive old heart with a dull resent- 
ment and had made him crotchety in his deal- 
ings with the Little People. More and more 
he stood on his dignity with them. 

It was humiliating enough, now, to have 
fallen down so clumsily and in the Mistress’s 
sight, without being set upon and tossed aside 
ignominiously by a lesser dog. That was unfor- 
givabie. Not in the least did dazed old Laddie 
realize that his son had just saved his life. To 
him the onset had seemed an uncalled-for bit 
of mischief, a practical joke that could have 
no excuse. 

Into Lad’s brain flamed hot indignation, 
banishing for the moment his weakness and 
heavy lassitude. In an instant he was on his 
feet again—the absurdly small white feet 
which age and weight had begun to splay. He 
sprang up as lithely asa cat. In practically the 
same motion he darted at the unsuspecting Wolf. 

The younger dog, with his back turned to his 
sire, was mincing up to the Mistress, grinning 
and altogether self-pleased. A furry thunder- 
bolt smote him from behind, bowling him clean 
over by dint of vast weight. A pair of pitifully 
useless old jaws were ravening at his throat. 

For a moment Wolf writhed, helpless, under 
that impact, pinned down by a weight and a 
strength too great for him, his fur-armored 
throat at the mercy of the jaws that tugged 
at it. 

Then Lad’s brief flash of power faded. The 
unnatural force ebbed from him. Wolf slith- 
ered, cat-like, from under the pinioning weight 
and regained his footing. Then he wheeled to 
do battle. 2 


[Zz WAS not on the free list for any- | 


thing or anybody on earth, save only the 
Mistress and the Master, to attack Wolf. The 
fiery red-gold coat was symbol of a far more 
fiery temper. Moreover, his five years of life 
had changed him from the slim young play-dog 
to a stocky little Hercules. Small as he was and 
devoid of an ounce of fat, yet his muscular 
body weighed sixty-two pounds. Every pound 
was bone and sinew. He was a hurricane 
fighter, adroit, deadly, terrible. 

The Mistress sought to cry out to him to 
turn back. But before the words could be 
spoken, Lad had flung himself once more at 
his presumptuous son. 

The old dog’s momentary vigor and prowess 
were gone. He could not hope to hold his own 
in that or any other contest, he who once had 
been able to thrash his weight in tigers. Yet 
his hero heart did not flinch. The old dog 
would fight on, if need be, until he was de- 
stroyed. That was Lad’s nature, from birth 
to death. He knew no fear. At Wolf, he 
lurched, head lowered, his blunted and yel- 
lowed and worn-down teeth lunging afresh 
for the gold-white throat. 

Wolf sprang forward to meet and overthrow 
him. Then, suddenly, before the two bodies 
could crash together, the younger dog drew 
back and to one side. 

In a fraction of a second he had realized who 
and what it was that had assailed him. He 
knew the pathetic weakness of the ancient 
collie. Lad was his sire. Lad was king of The 
Place’s various Little People, himself among 
them. Lad was helpless in battle. 

Whether any or all these thoughts checked 
his countercharge, nobody but Wolf ever knew. 
The fact remained that he recoiled from the 
half-begun assault and, head and tail up, 
walked quietly away. His hackles did not 
bristle. The lips were not curled back. No 
growl came from his throat. Nor, in his 
unruffled retreat, was there a hint of fear. He 
simply declined battle. This for the first and 
last time in his life. > 
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BERKEY & GAY. 


FURNITURE 
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ERKEY & GAY Furniture performs 

its supreme mission as it joins Beauty 
to Usefulness. In the artistry of its de- 
signs, reflecting ever anew the genius of the 
ages, it must fulfill the purpose for which 
it was fashioned. Structurally sound, of 
enduring worth, it grows more lovely, 
growing old. To your home it will bring 
the richness that Art alone can give. 


23 
This Shop Mark. 
t 
is inset’ in every Berkey & 
Gay production. It is the cus- 
tomer’s protection when buy~ 
ing and his pride ever after 


Berkey & Gay Bedroom and Dining Room 
Suites are available at prices ranging from 
$350 to $5,000 


BERKEY &? GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
(Admittance by letter from your merchant or decorator) 
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Quick Quaker 











Quick Quaker cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Steaming oats, the world’s premier vigor breakfast, hot, flavory 
and enticing! Have them now every day. 

Quaker Oats experts have perfected a new Quaker Oats— 
Quick Quaker. And this new style makes oats the quickest 
breakfast dish. 


Quicker than toast! 

Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in three to five minutes. Quicker 
than toast—ready to serve before the coffee. 

Simply ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. He has two styles 
of Quaker now: the style you’ve always known and the Quick. 

dy Seine 

Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. Same queen 
oats, big and plump from which we get but 10 pounds of flakes 
from the bushel. 

The only difference is that the grains are cut before flaking, 
oe very thin and partly cooked. And these small flakes cook 
aster. ‘ 

All that rare Quaker flavor. All the good of hot breakfasts, quick. 


Today, try Quick Quaker. But be sure you get the real Quaker brand. So 
look for the picture of the Quaker on the package. 


* 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
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Quaker Oats 


The kind you have always known 





Kidnaped 


Lad, still shaken and indignant at the rough 
handling he had received, staggered after him - 
to punish the upset inflicted upon his dignified 
self. 

“Lad!” called the Mistress, jumping down 
from the car. ‘“Laddie!” 

At the imperative summons Lad halted in 
his advance. Reluctantly he came to the Mis- 
tress and stood looking unhappily up into her 
face. Also he began at once to “talk” to her, 
as was his wont in moments of stress or of 
affection. . 

Nobody hearing his wordless mutters at 
such times could doubt Laddie was trying to 
speak, His grumblings and his higher notes 
expressed every shade of emotion, from anger 
to gratitude. Now his old voice scaled to a 
querulous treble as he tried to explain to his 
deity the humiliation that had been put upon 
him and her own grave fault in turning him 
back from his punitive expedition against Wolf. 

“Tt’s all right, Laddie dear,” she explained 
crooningly as she stroked his worriedly up- 
raised head. ‘He didn’t mean to tease you. 
He was saving you from being horribly hurt 
just through my carelessness. It’s all right. 
And you’re to leave him alone.” 

As she talked, she continued to pet Lad’s _ 
head and to rumple his silken ears in the way 
he loved. He listened, still muttering under 
his breath, still glowering balefully at the re- 
treating Wolf. Naturally the old dog did not 
understand a fifth of the Mistress’ consoling 
words. Yet long experience had taught him to 
read human tones and meanings with almost 
incredible precision. Thus he knew now that 
the Mistress was forbidding him to carry this _ 
quarrel further and that she was seeking to 
soften his righteous anger. 


IS sensitive feelings were keenly hurt. 
Always Laddie had been supersensitive. 

Of late he was prone to be offended or hurt on 
the slightest pretext. Finding his plaint ignored 
and himself forbidden to go on with the fight, 
he drew coldly away from the Mistress’s soft 
touch that he loved so. Flattening his little 
tulip ears back close to his head, he stalked off 
to his lair under the hammock, there to lie and 
grieve until some one should come to talk or 
pet him out of his sulks. 

“Oh, dear!’’ exclaimed the Mistress, looking 
after him.. ‘““He’s unhappy again. I ought to ~ 
go over and make friends with him. But I 
ought much more go and tell Wolf what a brave 
thing he did. He—” . 

“Yes,” agreed the Master. “It was the 
pluckiest thing I’ve seen any dog do—even 
Laddie, in his prime. I don’t mean his shoving 
Lad out of the way of the car, but being brave 
enough to refuse to fight him afterward. That 
took real courage, for a hot-tempered collie 
like Wolf. Where is he, anyhow?” . 

Along with Lad’s pluck and Lad’s wisdom, 
Wolf had inherited just a tinge of Lad’s sensi- 
tiveness. . Wolf knew as well as did the Mis- 
tress and the Master that he had done well in 
saving Lad from the wheels, and that he had 
shown unbelievable self-control in refusing to 
fight with an aged dog he could have killed 
with ease. 

But looking back, as ever, to the Mistress 
for approval, he had seen her bending over 
poor old Laddie, petting and crooning to him, 
without a word or a glance for the real hero of 
the scene. 

Wherefore, disgusted and cranky, Wolf pat- 
tered.out of sight around the corner of the 
house and thence down past the stables toward 
the lakeside woods. As usual, he turned to the 
forest in his hour of unhappiness. 

Out from a yard in the lower kennels beyond 
the barn a half-dozen fluffy, three-months-old 
collie pups came tearing at sight of him. They 
frisked across to him, capering awkwardly 
about his legs, leaping up and pawing at his 
head and face, yelpingly exhorting him to play. 

Generally Wolf loved a romp with the suc- 
cessive relays of Sunnybank collie pups. Alone 
of all The Place’s grown dogs, he relished their 






H’s anybody ever told you how to 
can in the oven of a gas range? 
The process is not entirely new. During 
the last five years thousands of women 
have had wonderful success with the 
Lorain Oven Canning Process. Of course, 
we’re speaking of women who own gas 
ranges equipped with that wonderful 
device, the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 


What is the Lorain Oven Heat Regu- 
lator? It’s a simple contrivance that is 
built into the ovens of six famous makes 
of gas ranges. It has a Red Wheel en- 
graved with many temperatures. You 
turn this wheel until an indicator points 
to the temperature which is 
best for the article you want to 
cook or bake. After that, the 
reguiator automatically main- 
tains the desired temperature 
until, when the prescribed time 
is up, you shut off the gas. 


But, to get back to the Lorain 
Oven Method of Canning: No 
large, heavy kettles—no wash 
boilers filled with steaming 
water are required. Nor need 
one purchase any expensive ap- 
paratus or utensils. Moreover, 
you don’t have to remain in 
the hot kitchen stirring, pouring and lift- 
ing. (See illustrations and explanation.) 
And here’s another unusual thing that 
can be done with a Lorain-equipped 









Look for che RED WHEEL 


WHEN Gas Is not avail- 
able, oil is the most 
satisfactory cooking-fuel 
provided oe use an oil stove 
equip; with Lorain High 
Speed Burners, which apply 
a clean,odorless, intense heat 
directly against the cooking- 
utensil. 


LORAIN | 











HIGH SPEED 


cA Gas Range that 
Makes Canning Easy ‘AL 





One easy turn of the 
Lorain Red Wheel gives 
you a choice of 44 meas- 
ured and controlled oven 
heats for any kind of oven 
cooking or baking. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
Cook Stoves for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain 
Regulator cannot be used on these 


Gas Range—the cooking ot a Whole 
Meal in the oven wt ile you’re miles 
away enjoying yourself. 

But the best thing of all about these 
magic stoves is that you will never again 
experience a single failure with your 
everyday baking tasks— pies, cakes, bis- 
cuits, roasts and anything else that you 
cook in the oven. Everything will be 
cooked just right, every time. 


Thousands upon thousands of women in 
all parts of the United States are now 
using Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges, sav- 
ing themselves hours of time daily, miles 
of steps yearly, and enough food and fuel 
during the long life of the range 
to pay for it many, many times. 


Call soon at any gas company 
office or upon any good dealer 
that sells stoves and you'll find 
someone that will be glad to 
explain and demonstrate the 
features mentioned in this 
advertisement. But make sure 
that the range you buy has the 
little Red Wheel on the side 


or front of the oven. 


And, if you want to know 
more about the easy Lorain 
Oven Canning Method, just fill in and 
mail the coupon for a free copy 
of the Lorain Oven 
Canning Chart. 


EXPLANATION 


(1) With the Lorain Oven Cannin 
Method you prepare the fruit in the usua 
manner. (2) Then you pack it in sterilized 
jars. Fill the jars with boiling water or 
syrup. Putthemin the oven. Set the Red 
Wheel at the temperature recommended 
in the Lorain Oven CanningChart. (3)No 
attention need be given the fruit during 
the sterilization process. You can sweep, 
sew, read or dust. (4) Then you remove 
jars from oven, tighten the lids and invert 
the jars. (5) Your canning is done—nat- 
ural in color, firm and full-formed, and 
as delicious as if freshly picked. 





AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of your Lorain Oven Canning 


Name 


City 





Oo 
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Chart. I have checked my favorite stove. 


_ Street_ 
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These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator : 
CO RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O. 
CLARK JEWEL-—George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Til. 
— DANGLER — Danglér Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O. 
DIRECT ACTION — National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, oO. 
1 NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O. 
1 QUICK MEAL-— Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ELECTRIC CLEANER. 


Geis ALL the dirt by Air Aione 


Let the Royal Do 
All Your Cleaning 


MONG the many outstanding features of the Royal Electric 
A Cleaner is its ability to do all your housecleaning tasks. 






The Royal not only cleans your rugs with the greatest thoroughness, 
but also, when used with its attachments, is a complete housecleaning 
plant—always instantly ready. 








Royal attachments enable you to get 100% service from your Royal. 
They still further prove the unsurpassed efhciency of this cleaner. 






Use the Royal to clean and renovate your floor coverings, and, with 
its attachments to complete your housecleaning by removing dust and 


dirt from curtains, draperies, upholstery, bedding, fabrics of all kinds, 
and even your closed car. 










There is a reason for the acceptance of the Royal and its attachments. 
Successful use of attachments requires strong suction, and you must 
have a Royal to furnish the powerful suction required. 








Enjoy the full cleaning service of your Royal by also using its attachments. One 
is a worthy companion to the other. Combined they furnish a house cleaning 
Seaman, service unsurpassed for easy operation, thoroughness, economy 
and’ efficiency. 















Ask the Royal Dealer to show you this superfine Electric 
Cleaner. He'll gladly demonstrate it in your own home—without 
obligation to you. Write us if you don’t know his name. 







ean Boe He P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, O. 


¥ BUSINESS CHARACTER i 

| Rice Leaders | Boston - New York 

i ol He Worle 4 Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Association i Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Be Represents High Standing in 
NAME 









Also Manufacturers of 
Royal Hair Cutter and Royal Drier. 
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pawing and their clumsy onslaughts. It was 
pretty to see him frolic gently with them, or 
lead them in a sweeping race, or submit to 
their bear-like maulings. 

Generation after generation of these pups he 
had played with during his five years.. Gen- 
eration after generation, they had grown into 
dogs larger than he, these children and grand- 
children of gigantic Bruce. 

Today Wolf was in no mood for romping or 
indeed for associating with anything or any- 
body. He growled loudly and dramatically to 
discourage the puppies’ playful advances. This 
failing to scare them off or even to impress 
them, he broke into a canter. Delightedly 
they streamed out in a ragged pursuing line. 
Noting this, Woif quickened his pace to a run 
which left the fleetest of the collie babies yelp- 
ing hopelessly after the gold-red meteor. 

One puppy only kept up the futile race, a 
stubborn Teddy Bear youngster that had not 
sense enough to know there was no chance for 
it to catch up. On galloped the puppy, its 
gait like a rheumatic rocking-horse’s, its fluffy 
brain carrying but one single idea, that of 
joining the red-gold collie who was its hero and 
who frolicked so entertainingly with it and its 
brothers and sisters. 

Wolf reached the refuge of the woods. On 
he went, but now at a leisurely trot, stopping 
at times to sniff at some alluring rabbit trail 
or squirrel scent. And on, far behind, lumbered 
the puppy. ; 

Past the boundaries of The Place traveled 
Wolf, his grievances beginning to ebb as he 
encountered one rabbit track after another. 
The freshest of these, presently, he followed. 


A FURLONG farther on, and at a point near 

the road, the track veered lakeward in a 
semi-circle. Wolf, following it, knew why. 
Scent and:sound had told him, minutes earlier, 
that people were lunching in the roadside grass. 
No wonder the ambling bunny had skirted the 
spot. 

Passing within fifty feet of the lunchers, 
Wolf gave them a sidewise glance. They were 
two men and a seven-year-old boy. They had 
been sitting near their rattletrap little touring 
car, gorging food which seemed to have been 
wrapped in an incalculable number of greasy 
newspapers. These papers now were wide- 
littered on the lush green grass, marring the 
roadside sweetness and the beauty of the sum- 
mer countryside. Nor did any of the trio in- 
tend.to pick them up or to clean the spot their 
food fragments and eggshells and wooden 
dishes had defiled. 

As Wolf padded past, noiseless and unseen, 
behind a ragged line of underbrush, the three 
people; were getting up from their meal and 
preparing to board their car. Wolf did not give 
them a second glance or a second thought. 
For heré the rabbit trail was not a minute old. 
Breaking into a run, the dog followed it, nose 
to earth. f 

The rabbit, just ahead, heard him and dived 
for safety into a cranny of a tumble-down stone 
wall. That ended the chase, as Wolf knew by 
long experience. Nothing was to be gained by 
pawing at the wall’s big stones or barking 
threats to his escaped prey. 

When a rabbit:is so unsportsmanly as to slip 
into the catacomb mazes of a stone wall, there 
is nothing for a self-respecting collie to do but 
give up the hunt. Of course, Wolf could have 
crouched in the underbrush for several hours 
on the chance that the bunny might emerge 
again on-the same side of the wall. But that 
was only the barest of possibilities. It did not 
interest Wolf in his present mood. Glumly he 
faced about, retracing his useless steps. 

Meanwhile, as the two men were climbing 

‘into their car, the seven-year-old boy with 
them cried out in happy excitement: 

“Daddy! Look over there! What ts it, 
d’you s’pose?”. 

Plowing a ‘sturdy and panting way through 
the:stiff underbrush came the puppy. -Still full | 
of the optimism of babyhood, it was continuing 
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Indispensable as 
her vanity case 


—is this small, dainty Keytainer 
to “Miss Nineteen Twenty-four”’ 


OILEL white gloves, punctured linings in 
your most cherished handbag—these 
are now by-gone fears you can dismiss from 
your mind. Loose keys, or keys on a ring, 
are becoming as old-fashioned as carrying 
powder loose in a box. Your powder is in 
cake form, and fits into your vanity case; 
your keys should go in this small compact 
Keytainer that fits snugly in your bag. 





This dainty Keytainer, with its two hooks, 
gives shelter to your two to four keys most in 2 : 
: : CEYTAINERS WIT 
demand—the house key and motor keys, for Bree ae en H 
Wistance.. 1t las auwealery kip. Jike-d FOUN ope ol nace 
. . S na onven- 
tain pen; clipped to your hand-bag pocket, jent way t carry auto 


license, railroad tickets, 


a : 
it seanchoreds highvand dry abeovesall they ziniscation or club 


other articles. No fumbling or searching! <ords in all sizes, leathers 


When you’re in sports attire, clip it to your shows No. 049-6, pin seal, 
5 cae 
belt or pocket. $9.75. 


Matched Keytainers make ideal gifts 


Or course, there are other Keytainers, bigger ones for the rest of the keys— 
the keys that needn’t be quite so instantly accessible. In fact, the latest 
thing is Keytainers in matched pairs. Can you think of any more appreciated, 
useful gift for graduation, wedding ushers, birthdays? Men slip the 2-hook- 

aN with-klip Keytainer in the vest pocket—and 
use the larger models for carrying their less- 
used keys in trousers pocket. The 2-hook 
model can be had without klip if desired and 
with or without identification pocket. 





You can find the style and price Key- 
tainer you want at jewelers, department, 
leather goods and stationery stores, haber- 
dashers, hardware stores and druggists. 
From plain types for less than a dollar to 
the rich leather and fine gold ones up to 
$11. Write for the book of Buxton Key- 
tainers. 





Deaters:» Write at once for informa- 
tion on special introductory assortments. 


ee ED PAIRS 


IN BOXES BUXTON, INC. 
Matrcuep in leather and fittings: the SPT. F IGFIE 
2-hook with klip for most used keys; DEPT. E, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
4, 6, or 8-hook for the other keys tar- MARBRIDGE BLDG., NEW .YORK. 
ried but not used so often. The set 
shown is $13.25; alligator calf; No. In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winni- 
037-6, $7; No. 037-2K, $6.25. peg: Julian Sales Leather Goods Co., Toronto. 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


In using advertisements see page 6 237. 
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For a thousand years man has used but imperfect 
writing tools. And only now has the pencil been 
perfected. 

Six new features raise the new Eversharp into a 
superior—a perfect writing companion. 

It has found its place in the hand-bag of the secre- 
tary and the society leader. To all, it has brought a 
new convenience in setting down the score of daily life. 

When you put the New Eversharp to paper, there 
is the firm feeling of a positively gripped lead. A firm 
grip at the perfected rifled tip means every line is ac- 
curate at the impulse of your hand. 

No more clogged tips. Beautiful, efficient, quick- 
loading. In every way a pencil to be proud of. 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


The New Perfected Eversharp is guaranteed against 
faulty operation of any kind, from any cause what- 
ever. All dealers are authorized to replace free of 
charge any part or parts that fail to operate to your 
entire satisfaction. 


Dealers everywhere invite you to try the perfected 
Eversharp. Prices from $3. to $10. for gold-filled or ster- 
ling silver. But you can buy Eversharps from $1. to $50. 

Give one to the Graduate. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrp., Toronto 


Manufacturers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 


The NEW PERFECTED 


ww EVER SHARP 
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the search for Wolf. The going was hard, and 
the fat little body was tired. The pup was 
glad enough to stop and stare interestedly at 
these three humans just in front. 

From birth the tiny collie had known nothing 
but friendliness and gentle treatment from 
humans. Moreover, it was still at the age when 
a normal puppy looks on all the world as a dear 
friend. Wigglingly and with tail awag, it 
frisked up to the boy, who ran forward to 
meet it. 

“Say!” called the boy. “It’s a dog, daddy. 
Can I take him home and have him for mine?” 

At the request the larger of the two men 
turned back from the car, refusal on his lips 
and in his heart. He was no maudlin dog- 
lover. Nor was he minded to have his Paterson 
flat encumbered by stray curs. 

But as his eyes rested on the pup, the re- 
fusal was choked back. This man had some 
knowledge of thoroughbred dogs—not as pets, 
but as cash assets. Instantly he saw that this 
was a high-quality collie puppy, such a puppy 
as might readily sell at anywhere from $100 to 
$150, if backed by a pedigree and an American 
Kennel Club registration, and which, even 
without those most needful assets, would bring 
not less than $30 as a pet; or at very least $15 
from some dog-and-birdstore owner who could 
fit out the youngster with a faked pedigree and 
sell it again for $50. 

Approvingly the man watched his son gather 
the puppy into his arms and heard him laugh 
happily as the collie licked his freckled face. 
It would be easy to abstract the pup from the 
lad’s room, late at night, and tell the mourning 
boy that his new pet had run away. Lay. 

“All right, sonny!’ he assented with charm- 
ing geniality. “Fetch him along. I don’t 
know as I mind your taking him home. Only 
hurry up. We’re late.” eae 

The boy had braced himself for a strenuous 
scene of pleading. Now, joyously, he clasped’ 
his new pet to his breast and came running-to 
the car. This was the sight which met Wolf’s 
gaze as he repassed the tangle of underbrush on 
his way back from the rabbit hunt. 4 

The boy clambered into the back seat, hug- 
ging the pudgily soft puppy so tightly, in his 
joy, that the pressure caused the victim to yelp 
aloud. The plaint reached Wolf’s keen ears. 


OLF was a natural watchdog, frantically — 
jealous of the safety of everything per- 
taining to The Place. Wolf also, like Lad his 
sire, had quick sympathy for helplessness or 
distress. Wolf spun about and made for the de- 
parting car. But he was some distance from it 
and with rank undergrowth to plow through. 
Fast though he made his way through these 
impediments, he did not reach the road edge 
until the machine was in motion and gathering 
speed. 7 Sat, 

The two men sat on the front seat, the boy’s 
father driving. The boy and the puppy had 
the rear seat to themselves. It was the boy 
who first saw Wolf, charging out of the bushes, 
head on for the departing automobile. 

“Look, daddy!” he shrilled. “The puppy’s 
mamma is coming along, too.” 

The driver glanced back. Dashing toward 
them along the road was a gold-red collie. 
That one glance told the man this was no 
costly show dog to be held for reward or to sell 
under a falsified pedigree. Wolf was beautiful. 
But he had not one show-point. The profit 
would not be worth the risk. 

The man turned back to the work of guiding 
his car. No sense in stopping and capturing 
the pursuing collie. Best get out of the neigh- 
borhood at all possible speed lest the kidnaped 
puppy’s owners should appear from the road- 
side woods and claim their property. 

While an automobile intensifies fiftyfold the 
ease of theft, yet its license plates have an 
embarrassing way of betraying a thief. The 
man stepped on the accelerator. 

Now Wolf was fleet of foot, past the average 
dog—even a collie. And no dog, save only the 
greyhound, can outstrip a collie in fair race. 





PAST eANwD, PRESENT SPLENDORS 
—AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


The black satin gown, 
below, is the new long- 
waisted style, with a 
short full skirt of tulle. 
With it are black satin 
slippers, and McCallum 
No. 199 stockings in 
Peach Blow, $5. The 
sheath gown of creamy 
pink crepe satin, trimmed 
with flowers of the same 
material, is worn with 
gold slippers and Mc- 
Callum No. 278 stock- 
ings, in gold with Paris 
clock, $8. 


Tonight we dine where Kings and Princesses 
have sat—-where now preside those modern 
Queens of Fashion, American women. 

With what discriminating taste these well- 
dressed women choose the silken stockings that 
add so much to costumes! At this rendezvous 
of Fashion, where correctness is so much a 
requisite, stocking style and color harmony must 


inevitably be of McCallum quality. 


















How pleasant it is to know that we, too, may 
wear stockings of that same exquisite McCallum 
quality —for there are McCallum styles to suit 
every use and every occasion. Some are priced 
at no more than two dollars. 

We, too, may be certain of color harmony. 
Wherever McCallum Hosiery is sold, there 
also we find the McCallum Color Harmony 
Chart. That marvelous, undeviatingly correct 
color guide tells us at once the McCallum 
colors that match, and that contrast harmo- 
niously with every change of costume. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Norruampron, Mass, 


McCallum 


ae SILK. HOSIERY 











Facing you, atleft—gown 
of cocoa brown lace, with 


At rig ht, the gown of con= 
lingerie sleeves of finely 


trasting bands of mauve 


and hydrangea Crepe Ro- 
maine is worn with silver 
slippers, and silver Mc- 
Callum stockings, No. 200, 
$7. Black crepe Maro- 
caine, waistless, very tight, 
is worn with rhinestone 
jeweled black satin slip- 
persand McCallum No. 
195 stockings,inblush, $4. 
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pleated ecru batiste. Choc- 
olate slippers and Gateau 
McCallum stockings, $7, 
No. 157, are worn. Send 
for the Mc Callum de luxe 


‘book, showing the styles 


of McCa llum Hosiery. 
McCallum Hosiery Com- 
pany, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
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Perfect Coffee—Perfectly Served 


Picture a bright, cheery breakfast room filled with the 
fragrance of superbly made coffee— poured steaming hot 
from this beautiful Lisk Percolator whose porcelain-like 
body harmonizes in color with your favorite breakfast set. 
Add to this the knowledge that back of the beauty is the 
strength of steel. Also that 
The Lisk Percolator is Scientifically and Mechanically Right. 


Then you will know what it will mean to you at breakfast time. 


The secret of perfect percolated coffee lies in the percolator itself. 
The Lisk pumps exactly the right quantity of water over the coffee 
at just the right temperature to extract the coffee most efficiently. 
That’s why the Lisk eliminates guess-work and 
enables you by timing, to make consistently 
delicious, uniform coffee and make it easily and 
quickly, whether operating at full capacityor less. 

Lisk enamel is non-porous and acid resisting. It neither 
absorbs any residue from, nor imparts any flavor to, the 
coffee, It ‘Cleans like China” and retains its original lustre 
and beauty. 


< » 





Ask your dealer. Look for the Lisk Label. It’s your High Patter: 
guarantee of ‘Better Quality”’ in Enameled Ware. Made in both Hot and 
“ Cold Water Valve Types 


*  Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Canandaigua, N.Y. 





Sei 
Makers of the Famous Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 
and Lisk “Better Quality” Enameled Ware. 
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But no mortal dog can keep up for any length 
of time with a fast-driven motor car. 

The flying white feet brought Wolf alongside 
before the machine had reached fullest speed. 
He made a wild bound for the rear seat where 
the puppy was struggling in the grip of his 
young captor. But it is not easy to board a 
speeding car in this fashion. His forefeet 
clawed impotently against the top of the rear 
door, then slipped. He fell heavily in the road, 
barely missing the nearest hind wheel, and 
rolled over and over. 

Cat-like, he gathered his legs under him es 
he fell. Inaninstant he wasup. Before he wes 
fairly on his feet again, he was in motion, tear- 
ing after the receding car, heedless of bruises 
and pain and lost breath. 


BY a mad burst of speed he gained on the 
machine, and once again he ranged along- 
side. But only fora moment. The car reached 
its top pace. No longer was there scope for a 
leap at the rear door. Welf knew that by the ~ 
time he could gather himself for such a spring, 
he must lose too much ground. Therefore, he 
contented himself with keeping abreast of the 
machine, straining his every sinew to do so. 

Even this sorry achievement, presently, was 
denied him. Bit by bit the car drew ahead of 
the galloping collie. No longer was he abreast 
of it. Now he was behind its rear wheels, his 
delicate nostrils tortured by dust and monoxide 
gas. 

Then there was more dust and less gas, as_ 
gradually the car pushed farther ahead of its 
toiling pursuer. Wolf’s wise brain told him this ; 
chase was ridiculously hopeless. But Wolf’s 
fearless heart and Wolf’s hotly aroused temper 
would not let him desist from it. 

Grimly he stuck to the hopeless task. These 
humans were stealing something that belonged 
to The Place. One of these humans was hurt- 
ing the puppy and making it cry out. That was 
all Wolf needed to know. 

On sped the car. It coasted down the long 
hill to the bridge which spans the lake. It 
whirred across the bridge and on toward the 
village. Ever behind it, though ever farther 
and farther behind it, galloped Wolf. 

His lungs were bursting from the supreme 
force of his race. His muscles were working 
like automata, scourged on by his wrath and 
by his loyalty to The Place. He was in this - 
chase to stay until he should drop dead, unless 
he could overhaul his quarry sooner. 

Now the outskirts of the village were at hand. 
Once or twice the hastening car was forced to 
slow down somewhat to make way for auto- 
mobiles coming from the opposite direction, 
automobiles whose occupants stared with pity- 
ing wonder at the dusty and panting collie 
who followed so despairingly. 

“Stop and take your dog in!” bawled a kind- 
hearted pedestrian as the car flashed past him. 

The driver heard the indignant call and 
guessed at its meaning. Also he had noted the 
looks cast by drivers of such cars as he had met. 
He and his machine were becoming far too 
conspicuous. 

Nobody would have given a second thought 
to an automobile traveling along the highroad 
with a boy and a puppy in its back seat. But 
every one was watching the hopeless efforts of 
Wolf to catch up with the machine which ap- 
parently held his master. Some one was liable 
to jot down the number and write about the 
incident to the S. P. C. A. That would be an 
easy clue for the stolen puppy’s owners to 
follow, if the complaint should also mention the 
presence of the collie baby in the tonneau. 

“Take the pup from Dick,’ he bade his 
brother who shared the front seat with him. 
“Take him and put him down out of sight 
between your own feet. Quick!” 2 

His brother obeyed, lifting the puppy from 
the reluctant Dick’s arms and depositing the 
squirming baby between his own ample boots 
on the floor of the front seat. 

Wolf noted the exchange. The negotiating 
of a sharp curve and the enforced slow-down, 
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o- parties are always different 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT 
& COMPANY 
New York 


HEN we meet 2 woman who has 

made a success of her social and 
domestic life, we are often impressed 
with the number of qualities she 
possesses which are not present in a 
great many other women, The extent 
to which she has developed her gift 
for human relationships seems to put 
her apart from other women and to 
give her a position which other 
women long for but cannot attain. 


This woman gives a garden party 
and it seems as if the very flowers 
were part of her scheme of decora- 
tion. There is a plan in everything 
she does, and part of this plan is 
concerned in giving the greatest 
possible amount of pleasure to all 
with whom she comes in contact. 


Because of this gift for human re- 
lationships, the successful woman is 


always on the lookout for whatever 
will best contribute to the comfort, 
happiness and well-being of all. Be- 
cause she knows how tiresome it is 
to eat the same old things over and 
over again, she never gives a party 
until she has discovered something 
new and deliciously different. Her 
table is known as one of the most 
varied in the community—and there 
is none better. 

A million of these women use 
Premier Salad Dressing constantly in 
their cooking and on their dining- 
room tables. The many new and 
delightful dishes which they have 
made with it would much more than 
fill the little book, “‘Salads, Suppers, 
Picnics,” which we have prepared 
for prospective and old friends of 
Premier, and which we shall be glad 
to send to anyone on request. 


remier Salad Dressing 
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TART ten breakfasts with a glass 
of orange juice and note the better 
days that follow. 


A better appetite, due to stimulat- 
ing, natural salts and acids. 


Better digestion, too, for these salts 
and acids are natural digestants as 
well as appetizers. 


Fresh vitamines in abundance. 
Orange juice is rich in these life-giv- 
ing elements of food. 

More regularity of habit also is the 
result of good fruit juice. 


Though known as “‘acid fruit’? 


kor Better Summer Days 
—this Every Morning 






oranges, after digestion, have an alka- 
line reaction in the blood which off- 
sets the acidity caused by other foods 
"one more reason for the daily, puri- 
fying glass of orange juice. 


Better days, in fact, from every 
standpoint when you take this deli- 
cious, natural Summer tonic with 
every morning meal. 


Make the ten-day test and see. 


Order California Sunkist Oranges 
by the dozen in tissue wrappers 
stamped “‘Sunkist.’? The best oranges 
from 11, 000 famous California groves. 


California Sunkist Oranges 


Uniformly Good 


"Mail This 


‘ tractive ways. Just right size for Tecipe-card box. 





._ For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box without any advertis- 
ing on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 

This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 

. Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with stamps or coins. Offer is good at 
z these prices in both United Statea and Canada. 


fl 24 Sunkist Recipe 
Cards--10¢ 


Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. 306, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Send 10 with this coupon and we will send you aset of 24 beau- { 
tifully illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. Each dish pictured in 
colors. Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most at- 


Complete Box and File--T5¢ 
O (ncluding above 24 cards) 
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while a car in front turned the same curve more 
carefully, had allowed the collie to cut shorter 
the distance between him and his prey With 
dust-stung and bloodshot eyes he beheld the 
puppy lifted wrigglingly aloft and then set 
down on the floor in front. 

The. renewed glimpse of the youngster and 
the sound of a whimper borne to him through 
the whistling of the wind in his ears lent him 
new speed and purpose. Wolf called on all his 
strained powers for a spurt. 

The fates were kind to him, at last. For as 
the car rounded the curve, its driver saw 
an enormous moving van midway across the 

- none-too-wide road and in the act of backing 
slowly toward a dooryard. The van was not a 
hundred feet ahead of the speeders. 

There was no room to pass on either side 
until the van should complete enough of its 
maddeningly slow maneuver to allow an open- 
ing. To avert a collision, Dick’s father 
slammed on his brakes and slowed to a fuming 
crawl. As he did so, he looked apprehensively 
back over his shoulder. 

The oncoming collie might be known by sight 
in the village. It might well cause comment if 
he were seen leaping and dancing frantically 
around a stranger’s car with evident intent of 
trying to climb into it. There were more un- 
pleasant angles to this sport of puppy-kidnap- 
ing than the man had anticipated. 

Dick, meanwhile, on the rear seat, had 
viewed with pitying interest and growing ex- 
citement Wolf’s breakneck race. He was cer- 
tain the pursuing dog was the puppy’s 
mother who longed to be reunited with her 
baby son. Twice or thrice he had announced 
this to his unheeding father, coupled with a 
plea to slacken pace and let her come 
aboard. 

Now the car suddenly slowed almost to a 
standstill, and Wolf at the same time put on 
that final burst of speed. Dick saw his chance. 
Opening wide the rear door, he chirped to the 
onrushing dog to jump in. Wolf obeyed. 


N ONE whirlwind bound he whizzed through 
the invitingly-open doorway. But he did not 
stop there. His flying feet seemed scarcely 
to touch the floor or the seat back as he flung 
himself snarlingly at the man who held the 
stolen puppy between his feet. 

The collie’s teeth raked deeply the back 
of the offender’s neck as he lunged for- 
ward between him and the driver. Then, 
with a second lunge; he sought the man’s 
throat. 

The driver heard his brother’s hoot of hor- 
rified anguish and saw him jump up, struggling 
and gesticulating. He felt something furry 
and murderous brush past his own shoulder, 
and he himself gave a yell and a jump. All 
this in the space of a heart-beat. 

Now it is not well to jump forward and lose 
self-possession while one is trying to guide a 
car toward a narrow gap between a moving van 
and a deep roadside ditch. The jump brought 
the driver’s toe down with much unintended 
vehemence on the accelerator. His upflung 
hands, for the instant, left the wheel. The ill- 
used car proceeded to do some jumping on its 
own account. 

Even while the driver grabbed deliriously for 
the wheel, and while his brother with both 
hands sought to fend off the furiously-attack- 
ing Wolf, and while Dick screeched in terror— 
the machine made a drunken leap at the mov- 
ing van. 

It struck a corner of the far heavier vehicle 
then caromed off it, the two left-hand wheels 
butting out beyond the ditch-edge. In an- 
other second the car, with engine racing amid 
a storm of tinklingly pattering glass, was lying 
upside down in the ditch. 

The jerk of the fall had flung Dick and Wolf 
clear cf the wreck, they being lighter and less 
firmly wedged into place than either of the 
men. The puppy was shot out into space and 
landed with a soft thud against the side of the 
bank with no worse harm than a wrenched 
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Either mechanism for 
your present: ice-box. or 
complete cabinet. Sizes 
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ment or the largest home. 
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There’s a Frigidaire 
for Every Home 


Not in a few homes—but in every home 
—there is a distinct need for this better 
method of keeping food always in a safe, 
healthful condition. 


And every home can have Frigidaire. 
In the wide range of styles and sizes there 
is one that will meet the needs of your 
home at a price you can afford to pay. 


Frigidaire operates electrically—tfrom or- 
dinary home current. It freezes your own 
pure drinking water into crystal cubes 
of ice for table use. It can be installed 
in your own ice-box in a few hours. 
Once installed Frigidaire eliminates for all 
time the muss and nuisance of ice delivery. 
It provides a constant safeguard to the 
health of your family. 
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purchase pian. Have your home equipped now 
with modern, safe, economical refrigeration. 
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Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


The warm creamy tint and deep rich glaze of Theodore 
Haviland is a result of a patented kiln-firing process. No 
other French chjna achieves these unique qualities. ‘This 
method makes possible also a china so hard that only a 
diamond can scratch it and an extraordinary brilliance and 
refinement of smooth color-decoration. 


On this new Pilgrim shape have been created the two 
charming Eden and Paradise patterns— Oriental in motif, 
with a center of gorgeously plumaged birds in harmony 
with bright-colored flowers, They are identical in design, 
save that the Eden has a maize-yellow border, and the Para- 
dise a soft tone blue. To be found only with this stamp— 


Theodore Haviland 
FRANCE 


Lo be had from good dealers. If your dealer cannot supply 
jou, write for our booklet, and we will tell you where you 
can purchase. Not as expensive as its quality might suggest. 
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Kidnaped 


shoulder. Wolf and the boy fared even better. 
They were tossed to the top of the low bank 
side, coming to earth in the long grass. The 
breath was jolted out of them by the impact, 
and they suffered a slight bruise or two. That 
was the extent of their injuries. 

The moving van men and some people from 
a house were running noisily toward the upset 
car as Wolf got to his feet and surveyed the 
wreck. With a fence-rail several of these 
humans began to upheave the smashed side of 
the machine. Others pulled from under it the 
two injured men—one of them groaning right 
lamentably from a broken ankle, the other 
bleeding from a nasty flesh-wound in the scalp, 
both of them cut and bruised and jarred into 
hysteria. 

The scene was highly interesting to Wolf. 
For a moment he forgot his own shaking-up 
and stood with head on one side and ears 
cocked, enjoying the din and action and novelty 
of it all. Then he heard the puppy whine. 
The sound recalled him to the business of the 
hour. 

Trotting over to the pup, he nosed it gently, 
as a signal to get up and accompany him home. 
There had been too much of this traffic with 
strange humans. The pup had been stolen. 
It might well be stolen again if it were not 
taken at once out of harm’s way and piloted 
homeward. Wolf gave it a second and more 
insistent nudge. 

‘THE puppy got up, then, whimpering, sat 

down again, holding out its left forepaw in 
token of the shoulder’s injury. That injury 
was more painful than serious. Indeed, by the 


“morrow it was cured. But it was quite enough - 


to make its scared possessor refuse to take a 
single step with the wrenched member. Down 
sat the puppy, waving a stubby forepaw in ap- 
peal and explanation, then turning over on its 
back and looking up at the puzzled Wolf with ~ 
pleadingly rolling eyes. 7 

Dick ceased from his fascinated survey of 
his father and uncle at sound of the puppy’s 
renewed whining. He half stooped, as if to 
pick him up. Now Wolf was quite ready to 
fight to a fish where a grown man was con- 
cerned. But ever he had a queer gentleness - 
with children. 

He would not assail this youngster who bent 
over the silly puppy. Just the same, there 
must be no second stealing of the little fugitive. 
Wolf’s mind was made up. And as usual he 
wasted no time in getting into action. 

Darting forward he caught the puppy by th 
slack nape of its neck. Before Dick’s hand 
could touch the furry head, Wolf was trotting 
homeward down the road, bearing tenderly 
between his jaws the squealing and squirming 
baby collie. 

Nor did he cease from his self-imposed bur- 
den-bearing save only twice on the return trip, 


when perforce he had to set down the puppy 


for a moment or so to ease the aching strain 
on his own jaws. It is no light job to lug a fat 
three-months-old puppy, pretesting and kick- 
ing, all that weary distance. 

Yet Wolf kept on. Wolf always kept on. 
That was Wolf’s keynote in life. That was 
his unconscious motto and principle. 

The Mistress was sitting on the veranda 
steps arranging some flowers for the porch 
jardiniéres, when down the drive pattered a 
worn-out and bedraggled figure of dust and 
fatigue, carrying between sagging jaws a 
smaller figure equally bedraggled and worn out. 

Depositing the puppy gently at the Mis- 
tress’s feet, Wolf stretched himself out on the 
steps beside her, panting and exhausted. But 
his bushy tail was awag. There was a glint of 
mischief in his bloodshot, dark eyes. 

He had done a spectacular deed. And he 
wanted much praising. He was dead-tired. 
And he wanted much petting. 

He got both. 


(The next Wolf story, “Portia and a Bone,” 
will appear in Good Housekeeping for July) 
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To You, Who Seek Luxury— 


and Kase Supreme 


There is superb comfort in Karpen furniture which comes from 
hidden things, the eye does not see 


The Karpen trade-mark is 
on every piece of genuine 


Karpen furniture. Insist 
‘upon seeing it. It is the 
’ guarantee of built-in 
comfort. 





The soul-satisfying comfort of Karpen furniture is 
built-in. Years of knowing how, a plant gauged to the 
slowness which makes for fine things, workmen who 
take pride in their work—all these enter the making of 
Karpen furniture. 


You have to live with a piece of Karpen furniture to 

know what a friend it is. 
» Lifetime use cannot break 
it down, or wear it out. 
Women prefer Karpen fur- 
niture for its beauty, its 
attractiveness. For the un- 
swerving craftsmanship of 
each piece. Men, for the 
utter comfort of the up- 
holstery, for the sensible 
strength and_ practicality 
of it. 


See the sumptuously beau- 
tiful upholstered pieces your 
Karpen dealer hasdisplayed. 
See the Karpen trade-mark 


KARPEN 


Guaranteed 
Construction 
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‘On every piece— 
Your assurance of quality 


on each piece. You will be amazed at their restful 
comfort—their inviting hospitality—their reasonable 
prices. 


Ready—a new book on 
interior decoration—free 


Let us send you the new edition of our attractive book 
on interior decorating—‘‘Better Homes.” It is full of 
helpful ideas, and through black and white, and color 
charts and drawings, shows what the foremost decorators 
are doing. Plans for fourteen complete rooms—any of 
which can be easily adapted. Just send your name on 
a postal card. Address Dept. B-6. 


Sie eN « & BROS: 


Manufacturers of Karpen fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
and Dnameled Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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BEAUTY~POWER~SILENCE 





The FAN That 
Has Them All 


What you want in a fan, Westing- 
house provides. You desire beauty 
second to none, the best looking fan on 
the dealer’s counter. 


You expect power, endurance, the 
ability to run all day, all night, all year if 
necessary, and for many years to come. 

You insist on silence. The only sound 
you countenance is the sweep of air in 
circulation, the cooling breeze that 

- telieves fatigue, conserves vitality and 
keeps you healthy and happy. 

In choosing your fan, you ask for 
beauty, power, silence. The Westing- 
house is the fan that has them all. 

















WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 
Representatives Everywhere. 
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The Coming of Amos 
_ (Continued from page 94) 


everything,” said I, in English, for we had 
been talking French. “Cartes sur table, eh? 
I know all about you. Do you think my 
nephew didn’t tell me of tying you up? Do 
you think that what I have read of the letters 
of the unfortunate Sefiora Luisa hasn’t told me 
what manner of man you are? Do you think 
that my friends at the head of the London 
police are fools, Monsieur Antonio Perez?” 

His congested face grew livid. “Mention 
that name again, and by God you are a dead 
man!” 

. “Do anything to cause me displeasure,” said 
I, “and the French police will put handcuffs 
on you.” 

“Vou’ll be dead before they do it,” he 
snarled. 

He strode out of the bay down the central 
gangway of the lounge. I followed him into 
the hall, sick with horrible foreboding. He was 
expecting some one tolunch. Nadia, of course. 
But surely she would have sent me word, or 
come to me for protection. Yet, on the other 
hand—and the thought smote me like a blow 
over the heart—what did I know about that 
strange Russian soul? I sat down on a couch 
by thé restaurant door and waited,while Garcia 
paced up and down like a lost soul, every now 
and then casting at me malevolent glances. 
Once, losing control, he halted in front 
of me. 

“Are you, too, waiting for somebody?” 

“Of course, Monsieur. Otherwise, why should 
I be here?” 

“That is good. For, listen to me, I have a 
short way with spies.” 

Isnapped my fingers. ‘“‘Farceur, va!” said I. 
It WAS the most agonizing wait I have ever 

experienced. The seconds dawdled into min- 
utes. At the sight of every natty feminine 
figure, with face hidden under the shapeless 
hideous modern headgear, entering through the 
revolving doors, my heart leaped in anticipated 
terror. Presently my brain cleared a little, 
andIrose. It was essential that I, and not he, 
should be the first to greet her. I passed 
through the revolving doors and waited on the 
pavement, while the cars conveying the hungry 
crowd of lunchers swept up the semi-circular 
path, stopped for the minute or two of dis- 
burdenment and drove empty down the other 
quadrant. 

An open horse-cab drew up occupied by an 
elderly white moustached gentleman. I had 
a confused sense of familiarity. But it was 
only when he descended and turned to pay the 
cabman that I recognized him. It was the 
Marchese della Fontana. 

His quick eyes pounced on me, and he rushed 
at me in eager greeting. How did it go with 
me? And with my most charming daughter? 
And that interesting young man, my nephew? 
I responded by asking news of the Marchesa. 


~ She was well. He had left her in their villa at 


Biarritz. He had just arrived that morning in 
Cannes. Had I seen our charming friend, 
Ramon Garcia? He was engaged to lunch with 
him, a little late. But an old fellow like him 
must take time to repair the ravages of travel. 
He looked as clean and as spruce and as much 
at ease with himself as ever. He was staying, 
he informed me, at a small hotel, near the sta- 
tion, as it were incognito. Just a little visit 
on affairs. His villa, etcetera. He hoped we 
should meet soon. He wrung my hand warmly 
and entered the hotel. 

Not a word of reference to Nadia. From 
which it seemed reasonable to conjecture that 
the two rogues were Junching alone together. 

There was only one thing to be done. I took 
a taxi from the stand in front of the Palace and 
drove te the Hotel Mont-Fleuri. 

The concierge smiled on me. Madame la 
Princesse had just gone into the salle-d-manger. 
Yes, she was alone. 

I gave up hat and stick and marched into 
the dining-room. From her table Nadia saw 
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SUNSET 


The charming effects 
produced by the tied- 
and-dyed method are 
easy with SUNSET. 
Deauville scarves, 
handkerchiefs, blouses. 
Our Home Service De- 
partment will send you 
the simple directions 
for this work. Your re- 
sults will be comparable 
in every way with those 
sold at fancy prices. 
And you can’t imagine 
what fun tieing-and- 
dyeing is until you 
have tried it! 
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“The Season’s Colors.” 
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The Coming of Amos 


me and smiled and waved a welcoming hand. 
I approached. 


“My dear, what a/beautiful surprise! Gargon, 
un couvert pour Monsieur. For you will 
/ lunch with me, won’t you? I have only just 
begun.” » 
DQ Her gaiety proclaimed her ignorance of 
1 ¢ : Ramon Garcia’s movements. At any rate, I 
/ em, 


had arrived in time to prepare her for new 
S%, = : 
Cl ( PCr (lS 
, a y < 


blackmailings and to defend her from them to 
the utmost of my powers. I sat down, and 
while the preliminaries of my meal were being 
attended to, we spoke of trivial things. When 
we were at peace, she regarded me with an air 
of concern. 

“My dear David, you look worried. It was 
not to have a little feast with me that you 
came. Something has happened.” : 

I told her. She grew very white. For con- 
versation’s sake we made a pretense of eating, — 
and as soon as we could, escaped from the 
dining-room, and found a quiet spot in the 
hotel garden. There I related at full length 
the story of my morning. She listened, ner- 
vously clasping and unclasping her hands. 
Her attitude was piteousnéss itself. Once she 
cried, 

“Tf only I had remained in the convent! ” 

“You would have died of gray weariness, my 
Nadia. It was better to come out into the 
sunshine and face things. Besides, am I not. 
here to face them with you?” 

She laid a light touch on my arm and smiled 
sadly. “Yes, my dear. I know I oughtn’t to 
be afraid. But I am. Now that he has re- 
sumed confidence in his position in France, he 
will have all the audacities. And why has he 
summoned my uncle from Biarritz? ‘There is 
some conspiracy between them of which I am 
the subject.” 

I tried to combat the proposition, which I 
felt was indisputable, but I am a poor liar and 
I am afraid my words brought no conviction. 

“Mon pauvre ami,” she said, “what can a 
sensitive artist like you do against them? You 
must let me defend myself. If you get in 
Ramon’s way, he will find some means of stab-. 
bing you in the back.” 

I smiled reassuringly. “My Nadia, my 
reputation, thank God, is unassailable—at 
least, my conscience tells me so. He can stab 
as much as he likes.” 

“Tt is not your reputation,” she replied with 
fright in her eyes. “It is your body that he 
will stab.” ; 


| AGAIN I laughed. I had not told her of his 
= braggart threats. A scamp of Garcia’s type 
runs the risk of the guillotine only when his 
sexual passions are involved, or when the lure 


ANCIENT Xe of a vast fortune blinds reason. In the present 


case there was neither of these motives. And. 


AND MODERN CRAFT Ramon was as cowardly a dog as ever barked 


and ran away as soon as one bent down to pick 
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beauty has the feeling of ancient Egyptian art. It Pll take all the risks,” said I. 


: : : : : “I don’t want you to take them, David.” 
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no outrage of the convenances. If Garcia and 
your uncle desire to see you, they can do so, 
at my house and in my presence.” acs 

She stared in front of her, with parted lips, 
and shook her head slowly. “No. I can’t do 
that.” Y 

“You would, Nadia, if you loved me.” 

She started up and came within my encir- 
cling arm. “Yes, yes, David. I do love you, 
and I trust you. It is only for your sake.” 

I smiled into her anxious face and assured 
her that my sake was her sake and all our sakes. — 
She must be an obedient little princess and do 
as I told her. I rose and held out my hand. 
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House of Transition Period 


This house is a blending of the Colonial tradition with 
the Greek forms depicting a style of distinctive simplic- 
ity. It is one of the 16 architectural styles illustrated in 
“oe ” 

Good Houses. 


Three Books That 
Make Home Building Easy 


“THE HIGH COST OF CHEAP CONSTRUCTION” 
is a 68-page book that shows the right way to build a 
house from the basement up. This construction manual 
will aid in the selection of a contractor and it will enable 
the builder intelligently to inspect the work as it pro- 
gresses. This book is profusely illustrated and written in 
language that any home-builder can understand. Price 
postpaid, 25 cents. 


“GOOD HOUSES” is a book for home-builders inter- 
ested in good design and efficient planning. It illustrates 
and discusses 16 basic architectural styles which have 
been developed in America since the days of the Colo- 
nies, In fact it is an authoritative history of American 
house architecture. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


To the builder of a 3, 4, 5 or 6-room house there is 
offered by the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, 
a complete Architectural Service at moderate cost — 
including working drawings, specifications, quantity 
surveys, contract forms, etc. This bureau is a national 
architectural service agency endorsed by the American 
Institute of Architects and by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. A Plan Book, “YOUR FUTURE HOME,” 
containing 69 of the houses on which this service is avail- 
able has been published by Weyerhaeuser and will be 
sent, postpaid, upon receipt of $1.00. 


aS YEARS AGO a man bought a prac- 
tically new house in a New York suburb. 


In the Fall of 1923 he sold it at a loss of $1200— 
and felt himself lucky. He could afford the loss. 
But he couldn’t afford the future repair bills. 


Today you can duplicate this experien:e 
thousands of times over, throughout the nation. 


Where is the family head that doesn’t dream 
of the return to honest-built houses— good to 
own and good to live in?P 


ie IS plain that the home-people of the country can- 
not give too much support to the honorable contractor. 
His moral relation to your full dollar’s worth was never 
so great as now. 


As a large organization of experienced lumbermen, 
Weyerhaeuser urges this— 


Go to the contractor who does the first-class job. Re- 
member he makes no more profit for himself than the ‘‘low- 
bid’? man. Maybe not as much. 


The fine type contractor will tell you there are no 
substitutes for good lumber, skilled construction and 
faithful workmanship. 


This contractor is using more and more lumber of 
Weyerhaeuser Standard —trade-marked lumber of 
Weyerhaeuser character. He is in accord with the 
new Weyerhaeuser book: “The High Cost of Cheap 
Construction.” 


Here’s a book the cheap contractor doesn’t like. It 
tells too many secrets of right construction. Better still, 
people can understand it and make comparisons. 


The honest contractor likes to have these compari- 
sons brought to light. The skimping contractor does not. 


ET “The High Cost of Cheap Construction.” It is worth any 
price when you need it, but it will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of only 25 cents. 


Then get the services of the legitimate contractor and look up 
the Weyerhaeuser lumber dealer. 


A combination of brains, good faith, experience and character 
are worth all you pay. The surety of a good house throughout — 
built safely, soundly and economically with Weyerhaeuser trade- 
marked, properly seasoned, rightly graded lumber, best suited to 
local needs. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Northern Pine in the Lake States. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels (to contractors and home- 
builders through retail lumber yards) by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch 
offices and representatives all over the United States. 
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SOME women apparently make no effort to entertain, 
yet things move with charming informality and every- 
one obviously enjoys the party! Forethought, careful 
consideration for details, some unexpectedly individual 
touch—these are secrets of such success. Add to your 
guests’ pleasure in a perfectly appointed meal by serving 
Welch’s Grape Juice. 

In every drop of this joyous juice is the full flavor of 
luscious, ripe Concord grapes—the tantalizing, satisfying 
taste that has made Welch’s famous for more than fifty 
years. Full of health as well as happiness! Its rich 
redness reflects the sparkle of October. Its fragrance the 
breath of sweet vineyards. ; 

Always have Welch’s on hand. Make it a family 
habit. Really inexpensive—you may dilute it or combine 
it with other fruit juices or ginger ale without losing the 
flavor. Order by the case—keep a couple of bottles on ice. 

Send for a leaflet of recipes. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, New York 


At your favorite fountain ask for Welch's straight—l0c 
Or a larger drink with plain or carbonated water—I0c 
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If you wish to know what 
the guests are enjoying so 
much, turn to page 196. 
They like something that’s 
on page 203 too. 


The Coming of Amos TWO OVENS IN ONE 


She took it and followed me to the hotel. 
saw her into the lift and gave her injunctions 
to bring Chou-chou with her. I went to the 
telephone and bade Dorothea prepare her room 
and send Maxime at once with the car. Now 
and then the high gods bestow upon a man in 
love a gleam of intelligence. If I had put my 
proposal before her as a matter for discussion, 
we should have argued about it for hours. But 
guided by this Heaven-sent gleam, I gave her 
definite orders with the result that twenty 
minutes afterward she came down, the dog in 
her arms, followed by the maid, a treasure, she 
has told me, discovered in Paris, carrying odds 

~and ends of feminine paraphernalia. Maxime 
was there. We drove off. 

“Now, my dear,” said I, as soon as we were 
safe in the villa, ‘‘now that you are to live 
beneath my roof, I feel that you’re my very, 
very own.” 

At the drawing-room door appeared Doro- 
thea, who threw her arms about her and drew 
her into the blue marvel of sea and sky and 
dreaming promontory. Dorothea burst into 
fervent assurance of love and comfort and pro- 
tection. And I, putting a hand on the shoul- 
der of each beloved woman, turned to Dorothea 
and said, perhaps very absurdly: 

“Neither harm, nor spell, nor charm 
Come our lovely lady nigh.” 


Chapter XX 


"THERE had I my beautiful Princess under 
ward and lock, with myself as governor of 
the tower, Dorothea as wardress, and my excel- 
lent servants as devoted gaolers. Idefied harm 
to come to her. We drew up the terms of her 
custody. Within the grounds she was free to 
walk—round the little rock garden and up and 
down the declivitous hillside that ended on the 
Boulevard du Midi, that is to say, the road by 
the seashore. The wicket gate at the bottom 
of the path, for the first time in its history, was 
locked, and the key hung up in the hall. 
Should the Princess desire to walk abroad, it 
was agreed that she should do so only under 
my escort. Should she desire to go further 
afield in the car, she would be protected by 
either myself or Dorothea. Access to her pres- 
ence should be permitted only after a council 
held by the three of us. When we had drafted 
this protocol, we sat down and awaited events. 
We had not long to wait. About six o’clock 
came a telephone call from the Marchese. 
Would I have the kindness to spare him a few 
moments on business of grave importance? I 
replied that I was at his service. Five minutes 
or so later, he was announced and shown into 
the studio. 
_ “Mr. Fontenay,” said he, “I learn on enquir- 
ing at the Mont Fleuri that my niece, the Prin- 
cess Ramiroff, has left the hotel on a visit to 
you.” 

“On a visit to my daughter,” I corrected. 

“Perhaps the sudden events of today have 

‘been the motives of your daughter’s invita- 
tion.” 

“T am not aware,” I answered truthfully, 
“of my daughter’s motives.” 

He flicked his white, carefully tended hands. 
“After all, it makes no difference. She is 
under your roof. May I have a short con- 
versation with her in private?” 

“Tf she desires it, most certainly, Marchese, 
but I don’t think she does. I am entirely in 
her confidence, so what you would say to her, 
you may say without compromising anybody, 
to myself.” 

Said the Marchese, with the great dignity 
of a little spick and span, white-moustachioed 
nobleman, “You arrogate to yourself, Mon- 
sieur, rights that I can not recognize.” 

“Your inability distresses me,” said I. 

“T could only recognize this—superficially— 
on certain grounds.” 

“The grounds which you have the delicacy 
to insinuate are non-existent.” 

“That is easily said.” 

“Tf a man younger and less privileged by 
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has this improvement 


Tuere’s a shelf in the Griswold Bolo Oven. A magic 
shelf, you might almost call it. It turns the oven into two 
ovens, which you can use, both at the same time! 


‘Two ovens in one—one for fast baking and one for slow 
—using the same heat! 


Can you imagine custards and popovers, for example, 


both baking at the same time? ‘That’s the kind of con- | 


venience the Griswold Bolo Oven affords. And think of 
the saving in time and fuel. In hot summer weather you 
realize the value of an oven that enables you to shorten 
your hours in the kitchen. 


In addition to this magic shelf (which is really a flue 
plate to circulate air) the Griswold Bolo Oven is strongly 
built, with a sturdiness that insures long life. Its glass door 
is a window through which to watch your baking. ‘This 
door closes tightly like a refrigerator door. When open, it 
makes a firm shelf for resting pans. 


Ask to see a Griswold Bolo Oven at your hardware 
dealer’s or. any good house-furnishing department. You'll 
be impressed at once with its air of solid quality. 


THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO., Dept. E-1, Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 


‘GRISWOLD 


BOLO OVEN 


Trade 
Mark 
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the prosecution ? 


WHEN a woman is compelled to acknowledge in 
court a letter which mars her case or reflects on 
her character, she wishes she had not written it. 
Mrs. Post, in her book ««Htiquette’’, says: «*Never 
write a letter to a mam that you would be ashaméd 
to see in a newspaper above your signature.”’ 

But it is not only what you say in a letter that 
may be evidence against you. You may write on 
paper that damages your social position, reflects on 
your good taste, and puts you in a class to which 
you do not belong. You cannot explain such 
things away. Your letters go to friends, acquaint- 
ances or strangers, and are read when you are. not 
there, sometimes by people who do not know you. 
They judge you by the paper you have chosen to 
represent you. If it does not creditably represent 
you, who is to blame? o 

And so Mrs. Post’s wise caution should be ex- 
tended to include, ‘‘and never write on paper that 
is not in perfect good taste and correct in form.’? 

You ask, «How can I be sure of being right??? 


It is really very easy. Nearly every stationery . |. 


department carries Crane’s Writing Papers, ‘the 
high quality of which is recognized every where, 
and Eaton’s Highland Linen, in the correct shades, 
shapes, sizes and styles. For fifty cents I will send 
you my book on <««Social Correspondence’? and 
usable samples of Crane’s Writing Papers or Eaton’s 


Highland Linen. 


cAddress nie in care of 
Pe Aa OlIN .CARSACN Bets <p Pie CO M.-P ANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Coming of Amos 


relationship, Marchese, said that to me,” I 
retorted, trying to keep my temper, “he would 
find himself very quickly either in the Rue 
Georges Clemenceau or the Mediterranean. It 
would depend only on which was most handy 
at the moment.” 

“Then, again, I ask you, Monsieur,” said the 
unruffled Marchese, “what rights have you 
over the Princess Ramiroff?” 

“The rights of asylum which she has in my 
house.” 

“Monsieur Fontenay,” said he, “I am sorry 
to have to use plain speech with you—” 

“Of that,” said I, “I feel quite certain.” 

“Monsieur!” He drew himself up indig- 
nantly. 

“What could I do more,” said I blandly, 
“than agree with your statement? Pray, 
proceed.” ; 

“It comes to this: that you have no right to 
give asylum to a woman who is claimed by her 
husband.” 

This, I acknowledge, was plain speaking. 
“You come, then, to the Princess, as an 
accredited—I almost said discredited—am- 
bassador from our beautiful friend Ramon 
Garcia.” F 

“A very much wronged and _ honorable 
gentleman.” 

“My dear Marchese,” said I, “do me the 
credit of recognizing me as an elderly sinner 
who knows a crook when he sees him. Also 
believe me when I say that I have the police 
dossier of Monsieur Garcia, which proves him 
not to be an honorable gentleman. But as to 
his being very much wronged—by you—that I 
admit frankly. The history of the false pearls, 


‘I can not regret to say, is not unknown to me.” 


He jumped up from his chair and thumped 
the little table by his side. “Monsieur, I 
repudiate my responsibility for the pearls. 
They were the pearls which Messrs. Lautier 
Fréres sold me.” ; . ; 

The discussion was becoming wearisome. 
With difficulty I drummed into his head my 
acquaintance with the authentic story—the 
sale of the genuine pearls to the lady from 
Missouri. At last he put on his grand air. 

“IT demand to see my niece.” 

I informed him that only accompanied by 
the Commissaire de Police, who would require 
admission in the name of the law, would I even 
inform the Princess of his visit. 


HERE wasa long silence, during which, after 
offering him various forms of alcohol and 
tobacco, which he refused, I lit a cigarette and 
put a log or two on the fire and pottered around, 
while he sat with the sleek white head buried 
in his hands. Presently I was aware that he 
had broken down and that tears were trickling 
between his fingers. I touched his shoulder. 

“Marchese—” I began. 

He lifted an old, worn face. “Monsieur 
Fontenay,” said he, “I am an old man and no 
longer have the strength of my youth. I have 
acted wrongly, foolishly, I confess. Pray bear 
with me.” 

My heart went out to the pitiable and 
crumpled old man. I was conscious of having 
won some kind of victory. But there are vic- 
tories, even the most legitimate, which leave 
you remorseful. For a young man—and my 
middle age was nothing to his seventy years— 
there are few things more poignant than an old 
head bowed down before him, in dishonor. I 
told him that not only would I bear with him, 
but would do anything he liked, provided that 
he ranged himself openly and defiantly by the 
side of the Princess and myself. In his emo- 
tional Italian way he rose and gripped my two 
hands, and suddenly freeing himself, pointed 
at them. 

“You are right. Into those, the hands of an 
English gentleman, I commit my honor.” 

I repeat, it was very touching. But I was 
unaware of the extent of his commitment. 

“Tt is essential, Marchese,” said I, “that you 
should speak to me in absolute frankness.” 

When the Latins keep their heads, they 





ATLANTA, 49 N. Forsyth St. - 
CINCINNATI,201 Dixie Term, Bldg. - CLEVELAND, 1040 Prospect Ave, - 
Los ANGELES, 605 So. Spring St. - MILWAUKEE, 68 Wisconsin St.- MINNEAPOLIS, 611 2nd,Ave.,So - NEW YORK, 342 Madison Ave. - 
PHILADELPHIA, Locust St. at 15th + 
SAN FRANCISCO,675 Market St. - SEATTLE,608 Second Ave. + SPOKANE,WASH. + Tacoma, iIi3 Pacific Ave. 


IN CANADA—MonTREAL, 141 St. James St. - WINNIPEG, Main and Portage Sts. + Toronto, Canadian Pacific Bldg. - 





CATTERED over the seven seas is a series 

of ports. Like Port Said, each port isa gate- 

way. It leads into some far country—re- 
veals some strange culture—goes back to some 
epochal history. It is an entree to romance. 


Let a person voyage the circuit of the gateway 
ports. Hereturns,a new individual. Glowing in 
health and spirits. Expanded in living knowl- 
edge. He has met his world. He has lived his 
history. Now is he a cosmopolite—most fas- 
cinating of personalities. 

Canadian Pacific has arranged these gateway 
ports into twovoyages. Both start next Winter. 

Next Winter! Not so far away. Break out 
of your narrowing environment. Step aboard. 
Wave adieu to the stay-at-homes. 

On a Canadian Pacific ““Empress”—you be- 
gin this life fascinating—this life of the voyager. 
No cares! Canadian Pacific assumes them all. 


PITTSBURGH, 340 Sixth Ave, - 


Fourth Week. PortSaid, Gateway to Egypt... And 
here you enter the land of golden sands, golden 
sunshine, golden days...The Nile. Dahabiyehs gliding 
past. Temples and tombs on the brown banks, 6000 
years spring to life...Cairo. Bazars filled with tumult 


OME, voyage the Gateway Ports 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., 1252 Elk St. - Boston, 405 Boylston St. - BuFFALo, 160 Pearl St. - 
DETROIT,1239 Griswold St, « 


PORTLAND, ORE., 55 Third St. 








and treasures. Water-carriers. Giant Nubians. Veiled 
women. Mosques. The Coptic Church, where the 
Christ-Child slept...The Pyramids, with the magic line 
leading fromearthtostars.Camels.TheSphinx...Thus, 
through Egypt, the mystic, the ancient, the seductive, 


No responsibilities. Canadian Pacific experi- 
ence handles the wheel. Yet this adventure 
supreme costs no more, per week, than would 
comparable luxury at any shore resort. 

Plan now to go. Where these gateway ports 
are, what they lead to, how the cruises are 
arranged—all is told in fascinating literature. 
Write, phone, call offices listed. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE 


from New York, January 27th, 121 days. “Em- 
press of France.” (Chosen twice for voyages by 
Lord Renfrew—the Prince of Wales). 19,000 


gross tons. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


from New York, February 9th, 64 days. “Empress 
of Scotland.” (Her fourth cruise in these waters). 
25,000 gross tons. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CRUISES 


CHICAGO, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 
KANSAS CiTy,6o1 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
St. PauL, First National-Soo Line Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1419 New York Ave. 
VANCOUVER, 434 Hastings St., West 


DututH, Soo Line Depot - 


AND OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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ENTURIES ago when haughty Venice ruled 
the Seven Seas, the fame of her marvelous 
8lass makers was as far-reaching as her own. 


To possess an exquisite bit of Venetian glassware 
was the boast of princes. She was as famed for 
glass as Damascus for swords or. Bagdad for 
rugs. She had joined that proud roll of cities 
whose workmen know how to do one thing 
supremely well. 


After fifty years of remarkable development, 
the city of Grand Rapids has won the same 
enviable distinction in the creation of fine 
furniture. Her fame is as widespread; her crafts- 
men as expert; her methods and ideals as 
uncompromising; her product as trustworthy. 


Today,to buy furniture builtinGrand Rapids isto 
follow thesafe guidance ofestablished reputation. 





Your dealer will be glad to show 
you his Grand Rapids Furniture 





ASSOCIATED FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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manifest in argument the succinct speech and 
the logical development of idea of their literary 
ancestry. They can be as close and definite as 
Tacitus, but when once their emotions run away 
with their brains, they throw back to the unre- 
strained savage races whence they sprang and 
over which Romespreadits veneer of civilization. 

The old Marchese abandoned the polite 
French in which we had been conversing, and 
burst out into a torrent of Italian, which I hap- 
pen to understand, but speak haltingly. It 
was mostly sound and fury signifying nothing. 
But there were bits which revealed the situa- 
tion. My reading of it was this: 

Ramon Garcia, full (I was sure) of ill-gotten 
money, had reappeared in the social world, 
confident, and expecting everybody else to be 
confident, in his integrity. In the insolence of 
his position, he had summoned the Marchese 
to this meeting in Cannes. Behind the sum- 
mons there sounded something more than a 
hint of blackmail. So long as the Marchese 
could bluff out the story of the pearls, he was 
safe. But Ramon Garcia held the Princess’s 
imprudent and wild letters in which she ex- 
plicitly incriminated her uncle. Hence arose 
quite a different state of affairs. There was the 
question of the original card-debt—you will 
remember that the Marchesa had canceled the 


difference between that and the purchase | 


money of the necklace. This the Marchese, 
having had a streak of luck at Biarritz, offered 
to pay in return for jewels, certificates, and 
letters. Garcia, at lunch, had waved aside the 
proposal with the air of a millionaire. A few 
thousand francs! It meant nothing to him. 
It would merely keep his new Hispano-Sousa 
car in petrol for a month or two. Money to 
him was of little concern. Had he not proved 
it by his year’s silence? A grasping man 
would not have had such consideration. A far 
more delicate matter had induced him to seek 
the interview. 


qt WAS then that Garcia had staggered the 

old man with the announcement of his mar- 
riage, the year before, to the Princess. Both 
men knew from the Paris-English newspapers 
of her return to Cannes and her address at the 
Mont Fleuri. Their type has to read the social 
news with the same hawk eye as the speculator 
follows the daily stock-exchange quotations, or 
' the earnest and ignorant bride the cooking 
recipes in the weekly journals. Both the Mar- 
chese and his wife had written to Nadia, and 
she had replied in colorless terms. Of her mar- 
riage, Garcia’s spoken word had been the first 
intimation. 

“T don’t know who Monsieur Garcia may be, 
but I do know that his social position can not 
qualify him to be the husband of my niece. 
Her descent—ah!—” 

The old man wept again. This time he 
_ allowed himself to be comforted by a cocktail 
and a cigarette. Garcia, said he, had put 
before him a speciously honorable proposition. 
Let the Princess, under the Marchese’s per- 
suasion, acknowledge the marriage to the social 
world of Cannes and take up their position as 
man and wife, and all compromising articles 
should be handed over to him. Otherwise 
Garcia had no option but to take legal pro- 
ceedings. What could he do? He implored 
me to help him. 

“My dear sir,” said I, “why didn’t you talk 
like this to me when you first came in? I feel 
rather hurt at your—let us say your deprecia- 
tion of my intelligence.” 

He replied apologetically that he had 
thought to succeed in a policy beyond his 
powers. He was an old man, he repeated, and 
his strength had given way. Now he was at 
my mercy. Also at that of his niece. 

“What am I to do to save the honor of my- 
self, my wife, and the Princess Ramiroff?” 

What the deuce could the poor old rascal do? 
I am afraid I looked at him rather helplessly. 

“That remains to be thought out. If I were 
you, I should go straight back to Biarritz and 
refer Garcia to me.” 
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Waxed floors cost less 
And now they’re the easiest to have 


AXED FLOORS are the most beau- 
tiful floors—that is admitted. That 
they’re the cheapest floors you can have 
is proved by the lower cost of using Old 
English Wax. It covers more surface than 


ordinary waxes; lasts long- 
er; is easier to care for. It 
costs a third of other fin- 
ishes. It should be in all 
homes—for no Justre is like 
the lustre Old English Wax 
gives to millions of floors 
that imterior decorators 
recommend and people of 
refinement invariably have. 


Try this 
easy way 


Be sure to use the Old Eng- 
lish Waxer-Polisher to apply 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if you 
buy an Old English Waxer- 
Polisher now. ‘This one 
labor-saving device does two 
things—it waxes, then pol- 
ishes the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax, but 
merely polishes. Lastsalife- 
time. Take advantage of 
our short-time offer. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, 
mail the coupon below. 





and polish with Old English Wax. It makes 
waxing easier. It waxes, then polishes. It 
glides over the floor like a carpet-sweeper, 
and your work glides away with every 
use of it. There is no other single-unit de- 


vice like it. It’s low in cost 
and it lasts a lifetime. 


Matchless 


for lustre 


But even if you prefer to 
apply it with a cloth, Old 
English Wax always! <A 
never-to-be-forgotten lustre 
willresultforyour floors;and 
for your home a standard of 
beautynever possiblebefore. 
Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing and 
department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


[ay Check here for 

free book only 

Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture—Their 
Finish and Care.” 


LIQUID 


Tuer A. S. Boyre Company, 1385 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cl Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 


$4.253 
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FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
POWDER 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


Tt is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight vears, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book, Mail the coupon. 
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Demand this 
trade-mark 


Sleep—The Greatest Blessing of Man 


“Our whole success and happiness in life depend on how we 
sleep—and how we sleep depends on our bed,”’ says Dr. Frank 
Crane. In fact, if the bedspring is good, naturally you will enjoy 
that greatest blessing, and if the bedspring is bad the case 1s 
hopeless. For a good, sound, restful sleep insist on the genuine 


ROME QUALITY 


DeVuxe’ 


The Gedspring LUXURIOUS 


NOTE—The Rome Quality De Luxe Bedspring is designed and man- 
ufactured only by THE ROME COMPANIES. The Rome Quality De Luxe 
trade-mark on the side rail is the mark of the genuine De Luxe. Look 
for it—insist upon it—it is your guarantee. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us and we will tell you one who can. 


THEGR OME CO MPAN Dies 












KINNEY-ROME COMPANY, 3601 South Racine Avenue - - Chicago 
MANHATTAN-ROME COMPANY, Marbridge Building - New York 
MERRIMAC-ROME COMPANY, 176 Portland Street - - - Boston 

Baltimore 


SOUTHERN-ROME COMPANY, 633 West Pratt Street - 

4 ROME, N, Y. 

q “Friend Bed.” Send for it or ask your dealer. It is a 
Dr. Frank Crane’s Book eulogy on sleep and is worthy of anyone's library. It’s 

B yours for the asking. 
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The Coming of Amos 


“Monsieur Fontenay—” his attitude was 
that of courtliest apology—“when I first came, 
I bruskly asked you by what right you gave 
asylum to my niece. May I repeat the ques- 
tion more courteously and from a different 
point of view?” . 

“From that different point of view,” I 
answered, smiling, “I will answer your ques- 
tion. The Princess has promised to marry me 
as soon as the divorce proceedings, which are 
already initiated, come to a satisfactory end. 
I presume you have no objection to me as her 
suitor and prospective husband?” ; 

He replied, with a bow which should have 
had the accompaniment of silk stockings and 
lace ruffles, that nothing would give him more 
delight. 

“But,” said he, “you should have obtained 
the decree months ago. The return of this 
dreadful man alters everything. She can not, 
as far as I know the Code Civil, divorce him 
when he is anxious to take her as his wife. It 
is for him to divorce her, which he has his 
reasons for not wishing to do.” 

Nadia had said something of the sort. But 
she referred to the position before their re- 
spective disappearances from our ken. The 
present situation was far more serious than I 
imagined. I went off on a side issue. 

“Tf he is so keen to have the marriage made 
public, why doesn’t he announce it himself?” 

The old Marchese gave explanation, which 
forced itself op me almost as soon as the words 
were out of my mouth. As the acknowledged 
husband of the Princess Ramiroff and thus 
acquiring her status in international society, 
he could scarcely prosecute her uncle for a 
criminal offence. 

“That makes things awkward,” said I, but 
T put on my best manner and strove to reassure 
him. 


AFTER a while of talk he asked humbly 

whether now he could see his niece for a few 
moments in order to deliver her aunt’s affec- 
tionate messages. I left him with a second 
cocktail and a cigarette and went in search of 
Nadia. I found her in the drawing-room with 
Dorothea. I sketched the situation hurriedly. 
She consented to meet him, but in my pres- 
ence. We returned to the studio. The old 
gentleman kissed her forehead solemnly, en- 
quired after her health, gave her news of that 
of the Marchesa, and dwelt on the calmative 
influence of conventual retreat. Nadia made 
apposite remarks. It was a graceful little 
comedy, 

“The object of my visit,” said he, “was to 
discuss with you matters that you could not 
but regard as painful, but our dearest of friends 
here has relieved me of that more than heavy 
responsibility. In his hands have I placed my 
honor and my fortune, and I am more than 
content to leave yoursin themalso. You have 
all my most earnest wishes for your happiness. 
Monsieur Fontenay—” he turned to me—“I 
take my leave with a far lighter heart than 
when I greeted you this evening.” 

He again embraced her in his dignified way, 
and we accompanied him to the street door. 
He swept us a gallant salute and ran down the 
steps like a young man without a care in the 
world. ' 

After dinner the three of us held a council of 
war. Nadia was tired and depressed; fright- 
ened, too, at Ramon’s presence in Cannes, in 
spite of the guarded fortress in which she found 
herself. Said Dorothea to me: 

“If you two are so keen on each other, why 
don’t you get a price from Garcia for the 
restoration of everything and consent to the 
divorce? It’ll be rather stiff, but if I were in 
your place, Daddums, I should think Nadia 
worth it.” 

“Tf the worst comes to the worst, that’s 
exactly what I intend to do,” said I. 

But Nadia, with a sudden flush in her cheeks 
and an incomprehensible frostiness in her eyes, 
would have none of it. No. She loved me, 
but she was not going to be bought from her 
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PeirRECTIONS 


A folder giving complete directions for 
knitting The Paulette, one of the smartest 
of the summer sweaters, may be obtained 
without cost at counters where Columbia 
Yarns are sold. 


Ease of execution is the key-note of all 
knitting directions and absolute modishness is 
assured in all Columbia creations. 
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O see how perfectly the hand- 

knitted sweater fits into the niche 
reserved for it in the summer costume 
modes—put the Yarn Counter on your 
shopping list. You will find the new 
sweater models on display there. 


The newest additions to the Columbia 
Yarns color range will give you an accu- 
rate idea of the season’s color vogue. 
Their exceptional lustre and richness is 
distinctly a Columbia contribution—a 
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Put the yarn counter on your shopping list 


richness that has its source in the un- 
derlying quality which has always 
distinguished Columbia Yarns. 


SPECIAL SUMMER YARNS, suchas 
Columbia Clairede Lune, Columbia Silk 
Ice, Columbia Iceland, Columbia Floss 
and Columbia Lustra-Floss, may be ob- 
tained inallthelatestfashionable colors. 


Wn. H. HORSTMANN COMPANY 


Established 1816 
PHILADELPHIA 
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FRUIT CUP 
*CHICKEN OR VEAL LOAF 
HOT GREEN PEAS IN CASES 
ROLLS 
ORANGE AND ENDIVE SALAD 


served with cheese straws or balls of cream 
cheese rolled in chopped nuts 










*STRAWBERRY MOUSSE 
ANGEL FOOD OR FANCY CAKES 
COFFEE 
CANDIES (Frencu Darntiés) 






or when 
Entertaining 


ET us send you an especially prepared list of 

charming and original dessert and salad recipes 

for the Wedding Feast and other entertainments. 

For example, these recipes printed below have 
invariably proved prime favorites. 


*Strawberry Mousse 


2 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

cup cold water 14 cup boiling water 
cup sugar Juice 1 lemon 

cups crushed strawberries 

2 cups cream or evaporated milk, whipped. 


Net 


4 ee 4, 


_ 


Mash two cupfuls of ripe berries. Sprinkle 
with the sugar and lemon juice; let stand for 
one hour. Thenrubthrougha strainer. Soften 
gelatine in the cold water ten minutes; dis- 
solve in the boiling water. Add to strawber- 


ries; cool in a pan of ice water until mixture 
begins to thicken. Foldin cream, whipped 
stiff, and pour into large or small molds. 


Cover top of each mold with buttered paper 


*Chicken or Veal Loaf 


} envelope of Knox Acidulated Gelatine 

1 cupcold water 2cupsstock,well-seasoned 

1 onion, peeled and sliced 

2 cups chopped cold cooked chicken, veal, 
ham or beef 

44 cup canned pimentoes, cut in thin strips 

¥ tablespoonful finely chopped parsley 


Soak gelatine and one-half teaspoonful of the 
lemon flavoring (found in the Acidulated 
Package) in cold water five minutes. Add 
onion and celery to stock, bring to the boiling 
point; let boilthree minutes; strain and pour 
oversoaked gelatine. Whenmixturebeginsto 
stiffen, add meat, pimentoes, and chopped 


1 stalk celery - 





parsley. Turn into brick mold, first dipped in 
_ cold water, and chill. Remove from mold, 
and cut in slices for serving. 


before putting on cover. Bury in equal 
quantities of salt and finely crushed’ ice; let 
stand two or three hours. 


FREE BOOKS—For Better Health and Happiness in Your Home 


The value of Knox Sparkling Gelatine lies in the fact that while many 


women owe to it much of the charm of their entertainments, it is also one 
of the most valuable foods we have from the health standpoint. It is 
invaluable for indigestion and other stomach disorders, in infants as well 
as adults, and is a fine growth-promoting food for children. 


By sending us your grocer’s name and 4 cents for postage, we shall send 
you free, the important booklet, ‘The Health Value of Gelatine,”’ together 


with the recipe books, “Dainty Desserts,’ and ‘‘Food Economy”’ and a list 
of charming recipes especially prepared for June hostesses. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“ The Highest Quality for Health’? 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Plain, Sparkling 
Gelatine for 
general use 
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Sams Sparkling Gelatine 
with Lemon Flavoring 
in separate envelope 
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husband like a woman of a savage tribe. It 
was revolting. 

“You would always have at the back of your 
mind, when you paraded me on your arm, 
‘Here is the little lady whom I purchased for a 
million, two, three million francs, whatever it 
might be.’ Oh, no, no! A thousand times 
no!” 

I felt as though she had struck me in the face. 
Dorothea anticipated my reply. 

“Nadia, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self.” 

“How would you like to be bought?” Nadia 
flashed. , “You, with your English pride. Do 
you think Russians have not pride equal to 
yours? Even greater?” 

I stepped in pacifically between them, for 
here was the beginning of a not very pretty 
quarrel. 


“Nadia, you know that I would impoverish 


myself for your sake.”” I smiled and quoted, 
“All for love and the world well lost.’, But—” 

She would not listen to the qualification. 
“I do not wish you to impoverish yourself. I 
forbid you to spend a penny.” 

“Listen,” said I. “I had not finished. Re- 
member, I said, ‘if the worst comes to the 
worst.’ But there are other ways. Who in 
Cannes, for instance, knows of Antonio Perez?” 

In her pessimistic mood she shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘And who cares?” ~ 

“Ramon does, very much indeed. When I 
mentioned the name to him today, he was 
really quite cross with me. Although I shall 
insist on seeing him tomorrow, I doubt whether 
we are on speaking terms.” 

Dorothea, understanding, smiled. But Nadia, 
usually so responsive to shades of expression, 
made a passionate gesture. 

“You turn everything into a jest, you En- 
glish. Why don’t you go and kill him?” 

“Perhaps I will,” said I, “but I should rather 
like him to try to kill me first.” 

She cried, ‘If only I were a man!” 

“You wouldn’t be in this position, my dear,” 
said Dorothea. 

Nadia turned on her. ‘Ah, you—you have 
nothing to do with this.” 

“Yes, [ have,” replied Dorothea. “I strongly 
object to my father going out and assassinating 
Ramon Garcia. It’s too silly for words.” 

“Tf you both think I’m talking like a foolish 
woman,” said the little Princess with great 
dignity, “‘there is nothing left for me but to 
retire.” 

She swept toward the door. I rushed to 
intercept her. 

“My darling Nadia—” 

“Tam not your darling Nadia,” she retorted 
with the glacier ice in her green eyes. “You 
would give money forme. Any rich man can 
do that. But you will not give your life.” 

In a flash she was through the door, which 
she slammed behind her. 

Dorothea came up with a friendly hug. “My 
poor old Daddums, I’m afraid we’ve been and 
gone and done it.” 

I asked her if she had ever heard such 
unreason. 

“Ive practised it myself for years,” she 
replied. “Andso has every woman with whom 
you’ve been acquainted.” 


Chapter XXT 


iI CAN not say that my interview with 

Ramon Garcia, supercilious in insolent 
security, was a success, either of diplomacy or 
of the owner of the whip-hand. I certainly 
mentioned the name of Antonio Perez to him 
and remained unkilled. That was so much to 
the good. I should exceedingly dislike to be 
killed. It would be the final interference with 
my comfort and would upset all the schemes 
on which I had set my heart. Neither did I 


carry out Nadia’s Beatrice-like behest and kill - 


Garcia and eat his heart out in the market- 
place. Had I done so, the French Republic 
could have got hold of me and kept me in an 
uncomfortable prison for a couple of years, at 
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Tue crear glitter of perfection; the glamor of little 
sparkling lights; the enchantment of a living beauty 
caught and kept in crystal; the pure joy of color! 
These constantly increase your pleasure and satis- 
faction in Fostoria Glassware. In each piece there is 
always quality beyond question. . . . Stemware of 
every sort, goblets, sherbets, parfaits; sugars and 
creamers; candy jars and bonbon dishes; pitchers— 
plates; French dressing bottles, finger bowls; of course, 
candlesticks. . . . Everything the hostess skilled in 
the art of entertaining beautifully can desire. Surely 
here is the right something with which to remember 
the bride or her anniversary. A wealth of delightful 
designs—ask for Fostoria Glassware by name. You 
can buy none better. The Fostoria Glass Company, 
Moundsville, W. Va. 





FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 


Candy jar, clear 
canary colored 
glass, deeply 
etched and en- 
crusted with 
coin gold. 
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Fuller 
Clothes Brush 


Also in Ivory Fullerex 
with pure white bristles, 
for Milady’s dresser. 


That Well-Groomed Look 


4 ee knowledge that your appearance is beyond criticism gives 
a feeling of personal confidence. The Fuller Clothes Brush 
whisks out dirt, makes your clothes look fresh and new, and never 
leaves tell-tale straws. It’s curved to fit collar and shoulders. 
Brushes as easily when your coat is on as when it’s off. 


The stiff, flexible, China Chungking bristles liven up the nap and 
renew the fabric’s youth. The bristles are long enough to reach 
into the fabric and get out all the dust. The handle of Shell Fullerex 
is good to look upon, is right in length, and just fits the hand. This 
brush will last for years—it’s practically a life-time brush. 


There is a whole set of Fuller personal brushes, and this Clothes 
Brush is one of them. You can get them one or more at a time, 
when your Fuller Man calls every three or four months, and soon 
you will have your set complete. 


For men there are also the Hair Brush and Comb, Manicure 


Brush and Hat Brush, all with black bristles and handles of Shell 
Fullerex, matching this Clothes Brush. Just the brushes for husband 
or the boys, with extra ones for the office or school. 


For Milady’s dresser they have handles of lustrous Ivory Fullerex, 
with bristles of purest white, and perfectly match your other fine 
ivory toilet articles. There are the Hair Brush and Comb (coarse 
and fine, or all coarse), Manicure Brush, Flesh Brush, Complexion 
Brush, Hat Brush, as well as this Clothes Brush. 


Your own local Fuller Man will call at home or office as you wish 
(you will find the name Fuller Brush Company in the telephone 
books of over 200 cities). Or, write The Fuller Brush Company, 
1097 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush 
Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario.) We will gladly send you a 
copy of ‘The Handy Brush Book” if you ask for it. It shows 69 
uses of Fuller Brushes, personal and household. This book is 
free—just send a postal. © The F. B. Co. 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES - HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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the end of which they would have cut off my 
head: It were preferable that Garcia should 
assassinate me, for it would have come to the 
same thing in the end, as far as I was con- 
cerned, and I should have been spared the 
dismal years of waiting. 

Of course, he repeated his threat, but more 
vaguely. He did not defy me on a specific 
count. He had a small suite looking on to the 
tennis courts, on which the last tournament of 
the season was being played. I think I 
annoyed him by going out now and then to 
the balcony and appearing to take more inter- 
est in the nearest match than in his conversa- 
tion. Hence a counsel I would give to the 
young: Always keep calm and put your adver- 
sary ina vile temper. You can nearly always 
restrain him from physical violence, but he 
can’t restrain himself from immoderation of 
speech. I flatter myself that my attitude was 
cool and mordant, while he flew in such red and 
purple rages that his superficial politeness de- 
serted him entirely. He used beastly language 
in which he gave himself away as Antonio 
Perez. He admitted—nay, proclaimed in his 
foaming anger—that he had fooled us all and 
spent months in Buenos Aires. 


HE DECLARED that his admissions were 

but to demonstrate what a grass-eating, 
non-intelligent, inconsiderable beast of the field 
Iwas. What couldI prove? That my savage of 
a nephew had taken him unawares while sleep- 
ing, in the most dastardly manner, and had 
stolen his private correspondence. . It was only 
pressure of business affairs and respect for my 
honorable position in Cannes that had pre- 
vented him from proceeding to the utmost 
rigor of the law. And the letters? What con- 
cern were they to any court in France? In 
what possible way could they be brought before 
any tribunal? To prove what a mauvais sujet 
he was? Bah! They could be produced only 
if he were being tried for a grave offence, and 
then they would be rejected by the court as 
irrelevant. In short, he demanded, for what 
specific act, since I was amiable enough to 
impute to him the charge of swindling, could 
he be arrested? For alleged follies with a rich 
and foolish woman in Rio de Janeiro, under the 
name of Antonio Perez? Bah, once more! 
Had not the besotted Senhor Alvarez, the 
Brazilian minister, declared before a Com- 
missaire de Police in Paris that he was not 
Antonio Perez? Would he dare to stultify 
himself by eating his words? Not he. In his 
Spanish estimation, a Portuguese was such a 
stupendous fool that he would rather cut his 
throat than be proved one. Very much like 
the English. So that, he declared, snapping 
his fingers most unpleasantly under my nose, 
was the end of the matter. Meanwhile he 
remained an affluential gentleman from Ecua- 
dor. I suggested that enquiries at the Ecua- 
dorian Legation in Paris would prove that he 
was not. There were two, he declared tri- 
umphantly, two Ramon Garcias, with great 
estates, and he might be either of them. As for 
the divorce, he would not hear of it. Had she 
not banished him, two hours after their mar- 
riage, on account of this baseless charge, this 
horrible suspicion? Had he not, through 
motives of supreme delicacy, left her for a 
while? Had he not written her impassioned 
letters for nearly a year, to which he had re- 
ceived no response? Had he not come to 
- Cannes now for the sole purpose of urging her, 
in the French legal phrase, to réintégrer le 
domicile conjugal? 

“And to get possession of her few trumpery 
jewels,” said I, “which, on my word of honor, 
are of small importance to any crook of such 
high standing as yourself.” 

“But I am a man as well as what you chose 
to call me.” The veins stood out on his fore- 
head. “I have sworn to God that I shall have 
that woman in my arms.” 

My laugh must have resembled that of the 
hyena, for I felt almost physically sick at the 
thought of the outrage. This was one of the 




















vo. groom of Glaborate Detail 


IN LAST MONTH’S magazines we dwelt upon the 
inherent beauty of ‘figured’ Mahogany which, 
in itself, gives the wood such rare decorative 
value. Mahogany is equally adaptable where 


carving or other ornate treatment is desired. 


Genuine. Mahogany, because of its even tex- 
ture, its stability, and its durability and per- 
manence is admirably 
adapted to carving and elab- 
orate decoration. Hence for 
generations it has been the 
favorite medium of the 


master wood-worker and 





cabinet-maker. 





Importations of Mahog- 


any are constant, main- 





A Post Card will bring 
you our interesting booklet 
for all purposes. “STATELY MAHOGANY” 


taining a supply adequate 
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MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Ine 
1133 Broadway New York 





A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 


In using advertisements see page 6 201 








See the salt and 
matches test 





No excess moisture 


in a KLEEN-KOLD! 


That’s why 


it keeps foods 


sweet and fresh 


NLY dry cold will keep food 
O fresh and appetizing. TheDRY- 
NESS of the provision chamber is 
an important feature of your re- 
frigerator. 


The stale ‘‘ice-box odor’’ of so 
many refrigerators is caused by 
excess moisture. The walls and 
dishes are apt to be damp. It is this 
excess moisture that kills the taste 
and freshness of the food. 


Examine a Kleen-Kold Refriger- 
ator—and you'll find no excess 
moisture. Rub your hand along 
the inside—it is as dry as your 
linen closet. The air is dry, cold 
and fresh—the food, crisp, spark- 
ling and sweet. 


Moving air insures dryness 


KLEEN-KOLD dryness is assured by 
cleverly arranged openings in the 
interior partitions, which convert 
the falling cold air and the rising 
warm air into a perpetually moving 


current. This constantly moving 


circle of air eliminates all excess 


moisture, and keeps the interior 
dry and sweet. 


Remarkable ice saving 


THE Kleen-Kold is a notable ice 
saver. This is due to the unique 
system of air circulation—and the 
Linofelt insulation, which scien- 
tific tests prove is an ideal insula- 
tion to keep cold air in and warm 
air out. 


Why the price is so moderate 


WE HAVE eliminated all frills and 
non-essentials—and put all the 
workmanship into the parts that 
count. Thus we have built a 
refrigerator of the highest effi- 
ciency—at a very moderate price, 
from $40 up. 


Yet the Kleen-Kold is beautifully 
_finished—and will be an attractive 
addition to any kitchen. It meets 
every requirement of the average 
home—at a price that any family 
can afford. ; 


HARDER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Cobleskill, New York 


Convincing proof of 
Kleen-Kold dryness 


Two of the hardest things 
to keep dry are matches 
and salt: so the following 
severe test was made of the 
Kleen-Kold Refrigerator. 


A dish of ordinary table 
salt and a handful of 
matches were placed in it, 
along with ice and a variety 
of foods—and were left there 
several weeks. 


At the end of that time, 
the matches lighted readily 
and the salt was unclotted 
and ran freely from a shaker. 


This is a remarkable 
proof of the DRYNESS of the 
Kleen-Kold—a dryness that 
mesiss fresh, untainted food 
and remarkablesvice-saving. 


* KLEEN-KOLD 
REFRIGERATORS 


“Much cold from little ice~ more value at less price 
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occasions when I went to the window and 
looked out at the tennis and closed my ears to 
revolting words. Then, at last, when he had 
evacuated his store of verbiage, I turned. 

“You’re a self-confessed impostor and black- 
mailer. I am not a rich man, but I have cer- 
tain capital. How much will you take to sur- 
render everything and to give us your col- 
lusion in the divorce?” 

He almost spat at me in his impudent tri- 
umph. He called me all sorts of insulting 
names. 

“What is the use to me, a millionaire, of your 
mean two or three hundred francs, which is all 
you could offer me? A millionaire, yes. You 
English duck. The lady, Luisa, is dead, and 
she has bequeathed to me her enormous for- 
tune. I could buy you and yours a hundred 
times over.” 


OR a moment or two I was silenced. Sucha 
possibility had not entered my mind. It 
was, however, a reasonable explanation of his 
sudden accession to wealth. Luisa, most cer- 
tainly, had existed. Her letters gave implicit 
evidence of her fortune, also explicit evidence 
of her passionate love for the rascal father of 
her two children. There was nothing abnormal 
in the fact of the poor woman dying. 

“If you wish to know,” said he, “her illness 
was the cause of my leaving England so sud- 
denly. I remained with her to the last. She 
made her will, as I say, in my favor.” 

“What about the inquest?” I asked coldly. 

Then again he burst into his Latin-American 
fury. Was I accusing him of being a mur- 
derer? ’ 

“T would accuse you of anything,” said I. 

He sputtered things in his wrath. I was 
this, that, and the other to dare to accuse him. 
The inquest proved that the lady had died of 
natural causes. 

“So there was an inquest?” : 

He stared at me for a moment, realizing that 
he had fallen into the trap of the leading ques- 
tion. He formulated more uncomplimentary 
indictments of me, while I looked out of the 
window. ; 

“There’s a most interesting game going on 
here,” said I. , 

He damned both me and the game. 

“And the two motherless children?” I asked, 
after a while. 

“If you are so anxious to know my private 
affairs, I have knocked their heads together 
until they are dead.” 

I smiled and stood up before him, my hands 
in my trousers pockets. “My dear fellow, why 
complicate the simple truth you have told me 
with exaggeration?” 

“Because, Monsieur, my affairs are in no 
way your business.” 

“On the contrary,” said I, “you don’t seem 
to realize that your affairs are the absorbing 
interest of my existence.” : 

We went on like this for some time longer. 
We went backward and forward over the 
grounds of our dispute. He claimed the right 
to visit the Princess. Istated that the Princess 
was my guest and that on no consideration 
whatever would I permit him to cross my 
threshold. I would give instructions that even 
my telephone would not be at his disposal. 
Letters—yes—the. Princess’s correspondence 
was naturally sacred. If she chose to give him 
rendezvous outside my gates, I could not re- 
strain her—she wasa free agent. But I should 
strongly advise her to trust to my protection. 

“After all,” I said, “what can you expect? 
She regards you with horror as a swindling 
adventurer and a blackmailer.” 

At last he made a crisp declaration. 

For the charge of blackmail he cared not a 
centime. Blackmail was a weapon which gen- 
tlemen used as a rapier and not as a bludgeon. 
He, with Hidalgo blood in his veins, could use 
only the rapier. He would give both the Mar- 
chese and the Princess a week to consider the 
situation. His ambition was to be the declared 
husband of the Princess Ramiroff. His simple 





A New and Easy Way to 
Make Strawberry Jam 





Crush about 2 quarts ripe berries in 
separate portions, so that each berry 
is mashed. This allows fruit to quick- 
ly absorb the sugar during the short 
boil. Measure 4 level cups (2 lbs.) 
crushed berries into large kettle, add 7 


level cups (3 Ibs.) sugar and mix well. ae d 
Use hottest fire and stir constantly be- y 
> add Certo 





fore and while boiling. Boil hard for 
one full minute, remove from fire and 
stir in 14 bottle (scant 14 cup) Cerro. 
From time jam is taken off fire allow 
to stand not over 5 minutes, by the 
clock, before pouring. In the mean- 
time, skim, and stir occasionally to 
cool slightly. Then pour quickly. 


Skim and 


pour 


Use same recipe fcr Raspberry, 
Blackberry or Loganberry Jam. 


A Pure Fruit Product 


Cerro is not gelatine nor related to gelatine, and 
contains no preservative. It is an absolutely pure fruit 
product, highly recommended by food authorities and 
cooking experts to use with any fruit or fruit juice. 





Everybody Loves Strawberry Jam 


No home ever has too much of it with its varied uses. 
As a spread on bread, etc., or on ice cream, puddings 
or fruit salads, nothing is more tasty. Make a lot of it 
for your family this year. Get some fully-ripened 
fruit—the kind with the best flavor—and use the sim- 


ple recipe above. 
C 


Certo is sold by 
most grocers with re- 
cipe book containing 
about 100 jams, jellies 
and marmalades with 
each bottle. Get some 
Cerro and try it with 
strawberries. You will 
want to make a lot 
more with strawberries 
‘and other fruits as 
they ripen. 
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901-A Granite Building 
Rochester, N.Y. 


‘own home. Let us send you a trial bottle— 


ERT 
(Surejell 


Douglas Pectin Corporation 


15 MINUTES 


— from fresh 
Strawberries 
to delicious 

Strawberry Jam 


By ANN PROCTOR 


OU ean do it easily—with never a failure. 

And the result will be the most delicious 
strawberry jam you ever tasted—at less cost 
than ever before. 





- A nationally-known jelly maker has found the 
way to extract that substance in fruit which makes 
fruit juice “jell” or set when boiled with sugar, 
and then to refine and concentrate it for Ameri- 
can housewives. So wonderful is this product, 
called Certo (Surejell), that over five million 
women have quickly adopted its use. 


Jelly-making is a household science now—as 
simple and as accurate as “two and two make 
four.” No one can fail, if a simple CERTO recipe is 
followed. With Crrro you boil only one minute 
—not the indefinite period of the old method. The 
one minute’s boiling saves not only your precious 
time over a hot stove, but it also saves the juice, 
the flavor, and the color of the fruit that formerly 
was boiled away. Consequently, with Certo you 
make about one-half more jam or jelly than the 
old method with the same amount of fruit. Your 
jams and jellies are also better flavor and color. 


Free Trial Bottle 


Learn how wonderful Cerro is in your 


enough to maketwelve large glasses of straw- 
berry jam. To help pay postage and pack- 
ing cost, send 10 cents (stamps or money). 
Please also include your grocer’s name so 
you and your friends can be supplied. 





Certo, Room 901-A, Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me postpaid a trial half-size bottle of Cerro 
with recipe book. I enclose 10 cents in stamps (or coin) 
and my grocer’s name. 
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The Auto Vacuum Ice Cream Freezer enables you to 
make the most delicious ice cream and other frozen 
dainties with hardly any trouble. When you invite 
friends in for Bridge or Mah Jongg you want to sur- 
prise and please them by serving an unusual individual 
dessert. The Auto Vacuum helps you do this because 
with it you can quickly prepare any one of the many 
tested recipes, originated especially by us for home use. 
It's Play to make Ice Cream this way! 


SAVES ICE—LIGHT WEIGHT 
NO CRANKING 


The Auto Vacuum requires about half the ice of an 
ordinary freezer and best of all you do not have to re- 
pack it. Once you have put in the cream mixture you 
can forget it, save for an occasional stirring. Only three 
parts—no cranking. It is light and trim, so that it can 
be used on the kitchen table like an ordinary baking 
dish. Finished in clear white enamel. Easily cleaned 
by washing in hot water. 


FOR PICNICS AND AUTO TRIPS 


Not only is the Auto Vacuum most convenient for 
household use but it is splendidly adapted for use on 
picnics, auto rides, and other outdoor occasions. It is 
so compact and light weight that it takes up very 
little room. One packing keeps contents frozen for 
eight hours. 


Give the family a real treat. Serve home-made ice 
cream often this summer. Make it the easy way in an 
Auto Vac. Four sizes—one, two, three and four quart. 
On sale at Department, Hardware and General Stores. 
Guaranteed for perfect service. 


These delicious desserts are all made easily and in- 
expensively with an Auto Vacuum Freezer—Strawberry 
Mousse, Caramel Parfait, Pistachio Bisque, Nesselrode 
Pudding, Cantaloupe Sherbet, Coffee Frappe, Frozen 
Fruit Salad. And of course all the old time favorites 
such as French Vanilla, Chocolate, Coffee Ice Cream 
and many others. You will find all these recipes in our 
wonderful new book—"'Frozen Dainties."’ Free copy 
of which will be sent on request. 


Don’t wait till mid-summer to enjoy these whole- 
some, nourishing delicacies. Investigate the Auto 
Vacuum and place your order for the right size Now. 
Serve your family and especially the children these 
appetizing desserts all summer long. 


AUTO VACUUM FREEZER CO., INC. 
220 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Coming of Amos 


man’s passion was to be the effective husband 
of the glorious woman whom he had married. 
In her horror, which it was natural for me to 
invent, he did not believe. Women were always 
saying foolish things and repenting of them 
even before they were said. 
“T, Monsieur, have perhaps more experience 
than you. To attract women, young and old, 
has been my profession and my pride, even 
before I reached manhood.” 
T called him a beast, but he only smiled. 
“T only state facts. Discussion is useless. 
Let us look to the future.” 
He developed his plans. If, after a week, 
the Princess and the Marchese proved recal- 
citrant, the law should deal with the Marchese, 
whose conduct in selling him false pearls he 
invited me, as the flower of English honor, to 
define. I reminded him that his out-of-pocket 
expenses, as it were, had been redeemed by the 
Marchese’s check. Only the gambling debt, 
not recoverable by law, was due him. It 
pleased him to jeer at the proposition. He had 
the advice of the best avowé and avocat in Paris. 
Again he snapped his fingers and thumb 
under my nose. For the first time I lost my 
temper and with a ‘Don’t do that!’ which to 
a spectator might have seemed comic, I dashed 
my open hand in his face. He staggered away. 
“Now I shall certainly kill you.” 
I recovered my balance. ‘Why don’t you 
do it?” I asked. 
Furiously he pulled open three or four 
drawers of a bureau and at last plucked out a 
huge Browning. I must confess to a certain 
nervousness. But even before I started a rush 
to him, in self-defence, either a chord of mem- 
ory must have sounded in his brain, or it must 
have been play-acting, for he dashed the 
unloaded weapon on the floor. 
“Carajo!” he cried, which, I believe, is one 
of the naughtiest things one can say in Spanish. 
I burst into the irrepressible laughter of 
reaction and made what I think was a dramatic 
exit. I laughed most of the way down in the 
lift, to the discreet astonishment of the attend- 
ant. When I reached the Croisette, I began 
to put my mind in order. 
I had won but a Pyrrhic victory. As I have 
said, all I had done was to wring from him full 
admission of his crooked career, also to confirm 
my theory of his physical cowardice. After I had 
pushed his face, [ expected him to fall upon me 
tooth and claw—indeed, being a middle-aged 
man of not the most robust physique, I confess 
that I passed an anxious second or two—but 
all he could do to avenge the insult was to try 
to assassinate me with a pistol which, on 
mature reflection, I am sure he knew was 
unloaded. That way lay comedy. On the 
other hand, he held a very strong position of 
which no qualms of honor or conscience would 
_ prevent him from taking the fullest advantage. 
The only legal point in our favor was the 
Marchese’s check—and that might be ex- 
plained away by the subtlety of the legal mind. 
I felt myself to be floundering in a hopeless 
morass. Supposing, thought I, I went to him 
with my old service revolver— I should have a 
few cartridges left—and at the point of it 
demanded his blackmailing outfit? But the 

_irrepressible Comic Spirit prevailed. I saw 
the scene pictured cinematographically as an 
episode in some abominably vulgar melodrama. 
No, it must be a battle of wits. After all, the 
rogue had given us a week’s grace. 


I FOUND the Princess awaiting me on the 

drawing-room terrace, in her favorite sea- 
green attire. The orange tawny Chou-chou, in- 
heritor of the subtlety of his Chinese ancestry, 
welcomed me with arched tail, wriggling body, 
feathery trampling of his outspread fore-paws, 
and proud uplifting of his leonine little head. 
I caressed him for the second or two that is 
prescribed for Advantageous Persons in the 
Book of Ceremonies of the Pekinese, and then 
he curled himself up in great dignity at. his 
mistress’s feet. The instant ceremony over, I 
advanced to the Princess. I kissed her hand 
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|| Precious through the Ages i} 


Ancient mystic China has passed away, 
but echoes of her surpassing artistry 
come down to us in imperishable ex- 
amples of her silver urns and vessels. 


OR the Bride of Today 
and of Yesterday, a gift of 
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VERYONE appreciates something solid to take hold 
E of in the bath. Fairfacts Fixtures are firmly im- 
bedded in the walls. They never wabble, chip nor tar- 
nish. Soap holders, towel bars, tooth brush and tumbler 
holders, sponge holders, roll and sheet paper holders, 
hooks, shelves, electric radiators and many combina- 
tions, meet every need of the modern bathroom. 


Made of snow-white, glistening china, Fairfacts Fixtures never 
stain nor become dingy. The merest touch of a damp cloth restores 
their original lustre. They add beauty and convenience to any bath- 
room, from the simplest to the most luxurious. A tile contractor 
installs them when the house is built. 


Genuine Fairfacts Fixtures bear our trade-mark printed in yellow 
and red and pasted on the face of the fixture. This should not be 
removed until after installation. Write for our booklet, ‘‘The Per- 
fect Bathroom”’ which tells you all about Fairfacts China Fixtures. 
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and held it, while she looked at me out of her 
ironical eyes, while a little mocking smile 
played around her lips. 

“Dorothea has beaten me. I am black and 
blue all over. She threatens to turn me out, 
with my boxes, into the Rue Georges Clemen- 
ceau to wait for a train, if I do not say that 
you are the most perfect-and most delicate- 
minded of human beings, with the profoundest 
knowledge of a woman’s soul.” 

I sat down beside her on the cane settee, still 
holding her hand, and smiled. “And do you 
say it?” : 

“Oh, yes, I say it.” 

“And you’re not angry with me any more?” 

“That’s not the question.” 

“Tt is,” said I, “because I adore you—” 

I must have gone on with my rhapsody for 
five minutes by the clock. At the end of it, 
she was all radiance. 

“Tres bien. That’s how a woman likes to be 
talked to. Mon David chéri,” she put her lips 
invitingly close, “I am angry with you no 
longer.” 

After a most pleasurable interlude of recon- 
ciliation, we came to business. 

“And you have not bought me, after all?” 


i TOLD her Ramon’s story of inherited wealth. 

In fact, I related, I think picturesquely, my 
recent interview. I even mentioned a detail, 
utterly trivial at the time, which, however, was 
not without importance. The painter, with 
trained habit of observation, notices small 
things. I said laughingly, that it only wanted 
one cipher changed to be the Number of the * 
Beast. When I came to the pushing of Ramon’s 
face, she laughed her silvery laugh and flung 
her arms around my neck. For the first time 
in my life, I felt a Paladin. 

“That’s just as good as killing him,” she 
declared. 

“Tm afraid it isn’t,” said I, “for it made him 
more cross and malignant than ever.” 

She looked pensively at the point of her 
tiny, white-shod foot. 

“Tf he only were a brave man—” 

“What then?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders and still contem- 
plated her shoe. There was a span of silence. 

“What would you have done if a man had 
punched your face?” 

Such a question an Englishman can only 
answer jestingly. I said that I should have. 
done my best to mutilate him beyond repair. 
She took the reply seriously and touched the - 
ribbons, Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre, 
which, living in France and out of courtesy to 
French custom, I wear in my buttonhole. To 
explain the gauds to you, I may mention that 
I was acting liaison officer when I very fool- 
ishly and rashly got the bullet through my lung, 
which determined my domicile in Cannes. For 
being able to speak French, they gave me the 
red ribbon, and for my pure and ignorant idiocy 
in exposing myself to a Boche bullet, they gave 
me the Croix de Guerre. The Princess touched 
the ribbons, however. I could not go into all 
the details of depreciation. At the moment, I 
confess, I had no particular desire to do so. 

“These are proofs of your courage.” 

“They’re nothing of the kind,” said I. 

She made the funny, familiar gesture of way- 
ing hands. “You English are all the same. 
Could such words come out of the mouth of 
any one but an Englishman?” me 

She was in high good humor, so was I. It 
seemed marvellous that she should have got 
the key to our queer English psychology. I 
don’t think I ever adored her more than at 
this moment. , 

“All this is very well,” said I, “but what on 
earth are we going to do?” 

“Nitchevo. We have a clear week in front 
of us. Let us run over tomorrow and lunch 
at Monte Carlo. Just you and I. Veua-tu?” 

I’ would have vouloir-ed anything in the 
world. I promised. We spent a happy day. 
Once more I neglected my work, and while she 
took her siesta on the studio divan, I made a 
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AREFUL housewives now dis- It’s economical as well as easy— 

infect and clean in the same two teaspoons of “Lysol” in a quart of 
operation. They do not stop with water are sufficient. Be sure you get 
disinfecting the special danger spots genuine “Lysol,” the standard disin- 
—toilet bowl, sink, drain pipes, fectant endorsed by physicians, used 
gatbage pail. They add “Lysol” by hospitals, sold in all drug 
Disinfectant to the cleaning water stores. 


everywhere and every time they clean. The “Lysol” Booklet gives com- 


“Lysol” Disinfectant forms aclear plete information about the many 
solution, every drop of which has household and other uses. It explains 
100 per cent germ-killing power. in detail the correct solutions and 
Its soapy nature helps to clean as it method of use for cleaning floors 
disinfects. Your cloth, mop, broom and rugs; woodwork and door knobs; 
ot brush dipped in “Lysol” solution in the bathroom; in the kitchen, etc. 
not only removes dirt but also Mail coupon today for free copy. 
destroys disease-threatening germs. Guard the health of your family. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto. 
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LEHN & FINK, INC. | < 
Dept. G-12, 635 Greenwich Street, New York City. 

Mail me, without charge, a copy of your booklet which gives 
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Disinfectant. 
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crayon sketch of her. We went out fora drive 
through the cork forests of the Esterel and 
returned from Saint Raphael by the wonderful 
Corniche d’Or. 

The next day we motored to Monte Carlo. 
When we surrendered ourselves to the swoon- 
ing beauty of the Bay of Villefranche, I put 
my arm around her and held her close, and her 
head rested on my shoulder, and the loveliness 
of the earth entered our souls. It was a day 
of windless sunshine. At Monte Carlo, we sat 
before the Café de Paris, amid the idle throng 
seated at the great umbrella-shaded tables, and 
sipped our apéritifs. The pigeons, iridescent 
in the sun, circled from the cornices of the long 
white casino terminating in its main rococo 
building. Suddenly a man rose from a neigh- 
boring table and bareheaded approached us. 
It was Ramon Garcia, more offensively oiled 
and curled than ever, in a sartorial miracle of 
a peacock-blue suit and with shirt and hat and 
shoes in harmony. To me the effect was 
spoiled by an over-abundance of pearls and 
diamonds wherever he could stick them. 

“Princesse, I could not resist coming over tc 
offer you my devoted homage.” 

He held out his hand. She proffered hers, 
which he kissed with a flourish. 

“Ah,” said she nonchalantly. “Comment ¢a 
va?” 

“Tyrés bien, merci. Et vous?” 

She replied that equally she was in good 
health. Chou-chou, the orange Pekinese, who 
accompanied her, arched a rigid tail over his 
back and barked furiously at the intruder. 
Garcia showed his white teeth in a smile. 

“My friend Chou-chou does not welcome 

” 

“He speaks his mind in public, Monsieur, 
which convention does not permit to human 
beings.” 

“Ah,” said he, as though he had realized my 
presence for the first time, “it is Monsieur 
Fontenay.” 

“And neither Monsieur Fontenay, nor 
Madame la Princesse, nor Chou-chou desires 
to have any further conversation with 
you.” 


ROSE, and in my most affable way, so that 

no one at the close encircling tables should 
suspect that we were not on terms of polite 
acquaintance, I raised my hat and said in rather 
a loud voice: 

“Au revoir, Monsieur. It was charming of 
you to come and salute us!” 

And Nadia bent her head very graciously 
and said, “Aw revoir, Monsieur.” 

So Monsieur, unless he wanted to make a 
scene, could only grin horridly and move away 
with a florid sweep of parting salutations. 
Nadia’s face flushed delight. She squeezed my 
arm and declared that I was impayable, which 
means that the wealth of the earth could not 
balance my personal equation. It was the 
only weapon to use against such a submerged 
wretch, the domination of a fearless and 
distinguished personality. 

“All the same,” said she, “I should like to 
have had a little conversation with him, so as 
to tell him what I think of him. I, too, though 
you may not think it, mon David chéri—’” she 
tossed her head adorably, so that her baffling 
little nose, of which I have spoken to you very 
seriously, almost disappeared as a feature—“I, 
too, have a dominating personality. I suppose 
we couldn’t ask a waiter to call him back?” 

“My dear,” said I, ‘the less you see of the 
brute, the better.” 

“As you like,” she replied. 
to follow you blindly.” 

We lunched, not at Monte Carlo, where we 
might have met him again at close quarters, 
but at the Réseve of Beaulieu. Seated at a 
- window table, with the blue sea and sky before 
us, and eating a bowillabaisse, to the making 
whereof the Mediterranean had entrusted all 
its treasures, we forgot the shadow of our 
common enemy and talked light-heartedly of 
many things; of our love and the radiant days 
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From an Exhibition by 
Denver Pressure Cooker Co. 
_ held last year 
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Canned Ten Years Ago 


At an exhibition made recently by one of the oldest 
manufacturers of pressure cookers, there was a row 
of canned foods put up ten years ago with GOOD 
LUCK rings. We reproduce the photograph of 
these jars above. The contents are, in order from 
left to right, green string beans with bacon, small 
whole beets, chili sauce, wax beans, golden bantam 
corn, young carrots, beet greens, asparagus. All 
these are still in fine condition and of excellent color 
and look as well as if they had come out of the 
cooker yesterday. This proves that GOOD LUCK 


rubbers age well and stand indefinite storage. 


* GOOD @ LUCK 
JAR RUBBERS 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers are sold by good grocery and hard- 
ware stores everywhere. They come packed in the case with 
the following well known brands of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, 
Atlas Good Luck, Schram Ever Seal and Schram Acme. If 
your grocer does not keep them send 10 cents for sample dozen. 


For 6 Cents in Stamps 


We will mail you our book on Cold Pack Canning. 
It contains full instructions with sterilization tables 
and many novel and excellent recipes which your 
family will be sure to enjoy. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


20 Hampshire St., 








Cambridge, Mass. 
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: fr HOSTESS’ full measure of suc- 

cess comes not only from dainty 
methods of service but from what is 
served, 

For instance, there is nothing more 
acceptable for a light dessert than 
Nabisco, the aristocrat of dessert wafers, 
with its two zephyr-like wafers enclos- 
ing a delicious creamy filling. 
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Then there is Harlequin with its triple 
layers of golden wafers enclosing delec- 
table creamy fillers; and Festino, the 
sugar wafer which looks and tastes 
like an almond. 
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we should pass together when this specter of 
evil should be exorcised. 

After lunch we drove home, and as we neared 
Cannes, she seemed to grow more and more 
lighthearted and more fantastic in her talk. 

When, at last, we emerged on to the Croi- 
sette, and the bay ‘and the old town perched 
on the Suquet and its towers and the Esterel 
burst into sudden view, she clapped her hands 
rapturously and clutched my arm. 

“I love it more and more every day. When 
I’m happy like this, I can even love the Palace, 
which throws the whole place out of scale.” 

“Are, you so very happy, Nadia?” I asked. 

“Yes. I feel that all is going to be well. I 
feel that God is going to send us a messenger 
to put all things right.” 

I laughed, half-convinced by her faith. 


WE REACHED the villa. As soon as Fran- 
¢ois opened the door, she rushed across the 
hall into the drawing-room. I followed her more 
sedately. And there I saw her shaking by both 
hands a grinning Amos, while Dorothea and 
Bendyke Hamilton looked on benignantly. 

To Amos I said, “I’m very glad to see you, 
but what the devil are you doing here?” 

Dorothea came up tome. “He left his pipe 
behind him, darling, and came to fetch it before 
he started for England.” 

Amos’s grin grew broader; Nadia laughed as 
though it were the greatest joke imaginable. 
Bendyke Hamilton had the tact to look out of 
window. 

“No, uncle,” said the veracious Amos, “T 
had a telegram from the Princess telling me to 
come back. And of course I came.” 

I looked at Nadia with a wrinkled brow and 
questioning eye. I can not say that I was in 
any way delighted by this second coming of 
Amos. She reproved me gaily for my ogreish 
air. 

“And didn’t I just tell you I felt sure a mes- 
senger would come? The only doubt was that 
Mr. Amos might have left Paris.” 

“Td have come to you from Honolulu,” said 
he. 

“You couldn’t do less, my friend,” I re- 
marked drily. 

“And to think that I’ve got him at last,” 
cried Amos, exultantly. “I knew that the 
Lord would deliver him into my hands.” 

“Tt seems,” said I, “that it was rather the 
Princess.” - ; 
“The Lord’s agent. His ways are wonder- 
ful. It is not human chance, but a Divine 
direction, that has brought them here within 

a couple of days of each other.” 

“But, my dear friend—” began Nadia. 

“What I say is quite true,” Dcrothea inter- 
rupted, with the most obvious collusory stare 
at the Princess. ‘You arrived on Monday, 
Ramon Garcia on Tuesday, and this is Thurs- 
day.” 

“En effet,” said the Princess unblushingly. 
“Tt is exact. Isn’t it, David?” 

What could I do but yield to the atmosphere 
of monstrous audacity with which Dorothea 
had surrounded us in order to save her face? 
So long as I lied, and Nadia lied, and Dorothea 
lied, Amos was as happy as a sandboy, which 
seemed to be the only thing that mattered. 
How Dorothea. had wriggled out of her dis- 
graceful position I still have no notion. It-is 
a subtle faculty denied to mere man, which is 
the heaven-sent gift of women. Dorothea was 
beautiful in her serenity; so was Nadia, who 
had read instantly Dorothea’s wireless message. 

Amos demanded tea, at which meal he ate 
vastly. Nadia’s smiles brooded over him. She | 
loved men with great appetites. She radiated 
happiness. Why should she be a prisoner any 
longer? Had she not two—nay, three—she 
nodded graciously to Bendyke Hamilton— 
stalwart defenders? Let us all dine at the ~ 
Palace. It was Thursday, the gala night 
dinner. Pa : 

Although such entertainments are not greatly 
to my liking, I welcomed the suggestion. By 
telephone I secured a table and, so as to equal- 
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When you select a household appliance, 
remember everything advertised in 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 1s guaranteed 






ET us suppose that you are at last going to buy that house- 
hold appliance you are longing for. 


It will mean quite a little investment and you will want to 
choose very carefully. Yet, whether it is an electric washer, 
a gas range, a vacuum cleaner, a refrigerator or what not, 
there are dozens of makes competing for your confidence. 


Many are well designed, sturdily made and will meet your 
most hopeful expectations. Others are as perfect to all out- 
ward appearances, yet will fail to do well and economically 
the work for which they are intended or will not long stand 
the strain of use. 


For example, there was the Y Refrigerator. This 
beautiful refrigerator would tempt any housewife. It had 
removable shelves, glazed lining, with rounded corners, 
heavy, well-nickeled hinges and locks—in fact, everything of 
that kind which means cleanliness and sturdy wear. And it 


cost less than the average refrigerator of similar size. 


_ Yet when we submitted it to our practical tests we found 


that it used twice as much ice as amy of the refrigerators ap-. 


proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. The difference in 


the cost of icing through one summer would more than make 


up the money “saved” in buying this refrigerator. 
Pp y ying g 


Could you, by examining this refrigerator on the dealer’s 


floor, have guessed that it would have doubled your ice bill? 


All the women who bought this appliance—or dozens of 
others no better—could have saved bitter disappointment 
and a lot of money if they had remembered that every house- 
hold appliance advertised in Good Housekeeping has been 
tested and approved by the engineers and domestic science 
experts of Good Housekeeping Institute, and that every 
advertisement in Good Housekeeping is backed by our own 
money back guarantee. 


For your guidance in purchasing household 
appliances, you should send for the full list of 
those approved by Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. Its price is twenty cents. A coupon is 
attached for your convenience. 
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It is your guarantee 
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For a list of tested and approved 
household devices, 


FRB Ss es BB BER BB BB ERE ee 


Good Housekeeping, 
119 West 40th Street, 


e." New York Cit 
this : u 
; Enclosed find 20c in stamps = the 64-page 
coupon x book of tested and approved devices. 
i 
i J 
eee 
: PA CURIS Smee te eis es oh ee eae 
i 
Ue City State 
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PERFECT TEA... BEAUTIFULLY SERVED 


BEAUTIFUL PYREX—the smamest 


thing in tea pots—has given teaa new _eachin three sizes, $2.50 —$3.00—$3.50. ¥ 
charm insocial and homelife. The crystal Also in new individual size, $1.50. Use . ¥ 
transparency of Pyrex exactly gaugesthe any brand of tea, loose or in tea ball; 
strength of the tea for serving at the but preferably in the individual bags in 


Pyrex Tea Pots are made in three shapes, 


moment of fragrant perfection. which many good teas are supplied. 


Write Department “G” for the “Expert's Book on Better Cooking’? 


A PRODUCT OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N.-Y., U.S. A. 
ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF OVEN GLASSWARE 
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‘The Coming of Amos 


ize the sexes, the company of a charming 
American woman, a painter, whom I wanted 
to sit for me, and who delighted me with the 
fantastic proposal that she should paint me 
while I was painting her. 

At the appointed hour, the young men met 
us in the hall of the Palace. Amos rushed up 
to us, regardless of the presence of Mrs. Van 
Buren. 

“The swine’s not here. As soon as I left 
you, I came and asked for him. He’s staying 
in Monte Carlo for a day or two.” 

I saw the admirable Bendyke adroitly kick 
the lower part of his calf. Amos stiffened 
visibly. 

“Who’s the unworthy pig?” asked Madame 
Van Buren. 

“A gentleman whom my nephew doesn’t 
like,” said I. ‘May I introduce—?” 

I made the necessary introductions. We 
wentintodinner. Dorothea, as hostess, placed 

‘the guests, Amos between Mrs. Van Buren and 
herself, and Bendyke Hamilton between her- 
self and the Princess. She has an unques- 
tionable social way of command. Otherwise I 
would have suggested, through scorn of an 
undignified jealousy, the shifting of places of 
the two youngmen. But it was all done before 
I could utter a word. Mrs. Van Buren took 
great interest in Amos, who had refreshing 
things to say of her country. And I, cocking 
an ear now and then, found that he could say 
them very well. 


DURING the important part of the meal the 
band discoursed discreet music, so that 
conversation was possible. Then somewhere 
about the ice the dancing began. Isaw the one 
_eye of Bendyke Hamilton meet the two eyes of 
Amos. Tomy amazement Amos turned witha 
polite invitation to Mrs. Van Buren and rose 
with her to take the floor. Dorothea, who had 
her back to the dancing square, turned and 
looked at him with mouth almost agape, from 

, which position she was rescued by Bendyke 
Hamilton, who carried her off. 

Nadia, her eyes aglow, seized my wrist. “But 

, Jook. He dances beautifully, my dear bear.” 

| There was no denying the fact that the once 
shambling, hulking fellow moved now quite 
correctly according to the rules of the 
game. 

“Vour interesting neighbor’’—she had been 
mightily.entertained by Bendyke during the 
meal—“is the most marvellous trainer I have 

_ ever known.” 

I conceived a greater admiration than ever 

_ for Bendyke Hamilton, for his accomplish- 
ment, his tact, his never sleeping vigilance. 

Said Nadia: ‘You have no need of training. 

~ Come along.” 

‘ We swept into the maze. She danced 

- divinely, giving herself up to the sheer ecstasy 
of the rhythm. It was her first night out of a 
year’s imprisonment. Her body against mine 
was warm and yielding; her feet were like 
gossamer things that did not count. I gave 
myself up to the sensuousness of it all. We 
stood for a second and danced the encore. I 
had not yet held her in such close embrace. I 

_ «whispered foolish and passionate words, and 
her upturned face smiled response. 

The dance over, we returned to the table 

ith the others. 

“Oh, if you only knew how wonderful and 
beautiful it is!’ 

Scarcely had we sat down again than the 
band: struck up anew. Amos claimed her. 
Bendyke carried off Mrs. Van Buren. Dorothea 
made a wry face at me from the opposite side. 
Well, I was in for it. It was Nadia’sféte. It 

_ weré curmudgeonly not to throw oneself into 
it. Dorothea made me the compliment of say- 
ing that if I took a few lessons, I would make 
all the young men take back seats. But I 
know my Dorothea and her tricks and her 
manners. 

‘When did you dance last, Daddums?” 

“God knows,” said I. “Before the war, I 
think.” 
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The secret 
of successful baking? 


.-- here’s the answer by Practical Arts Experts 


— 







F you were to ask the Practical Arts 
] Experts of Teachers’ College, New 
York City, the secret of successful 
baking, they would tell you “uniform- 
ity of heat.” 

And if you were to ask them which 
range offers “uniformity of heat,” they 
would probably point to the recent tests 
made with the Fresh Air Oven of the 
Estate Gas Range. 

In every one of these tests, cakes 





Symmetrical shape and even color— 
these are the results of uniformity of 
heat in the Estate Fresh Air Oven. 


Humps and depressions, scorched edges, 
uneven color —these are the results of 
an uneven oven temperature. 


baked in the Estate were of the same 
even color; loaves of bread had the same 
uniformly light texture, the same beau- 
tiful symmetry of shape. ““Humps” and 
depressions, scorched edges—the things 
that so often spoil your baking —were 
all missing. 

Because of the Estate’sexclusivemeth- 
od of heating and circulating fresh air, 
you can bake with Estate and secure 
these same gratifying results. Especially 
since the ThermEstate Oven Heat Con- 
trol fixes and holds the oven heat at 
the temperature required. You cook by 
“timeand temperature, ‘and guesswork 
is eliminated. 


At your Estate dealer’s or gas com- 
pany, see this splendid range and learn 
all about fresh air baking. Or write us 
for free booklet explaining this modern 
principle of better cookery. 


GAS RANGES... bake with fresh air 


Made by THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
Pacific Coast Office, Furniture Exchange, San Francisco 


Builders Since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A Stove, Furnace and Range for Every Requirement—For Cooking 
and Heating with Coal, Wood, Gas and Electricity 
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The Coming of Amos 
“When you marry Nadia, you’ll have to 
COO give up the pretence of being an elderly fogy 
and dance like the devil.” : 
¢ ¢ h d “I’m starting tonight, my dear,” said I, feel- 
Leg and foot pains banis e ing extraordinarily young. : 
5 5 Sh It Ce : hd when oa ane re a 
Suggested further orgy at the Casino, but Na 
by Ground Gripper O€S eae to faeces t learned later that Doro- 
, thea, in her motherly way, had whispered some- 
Age or activity does not result in foot thing to her of the old shot through the lung, 
troubles for those who wear Ground meer invalidated me from oyer-great physical 
: ‘ atte strain. 
Gripper Health Shoes. This letter Proves it: Dorothea and Mrs. Van: Baren eae 

About six years ago I was much afraid that I was going to be men went off in Mrs. Van Buren’s car to the 

: (5 a cripple. Beginning in my arches, the pain reached to my knees, Casino. Nadia and I went home alone. She 
that is, if | was on my feet for more than an hour | felt pretty nestled in my arms, cooed her joy. ue 

badly about it. I was a young woman and couldn't even do _ “Once, when it was my life, I hated it.. If 

my housework. It gave me intense agony to walk three blocks. it was to be my life again, I should hate it again. 

* * * * Tt took mea couple of weeks to get accustomed to But every now and then, when one feels starved 
them, but at the end of that time I called them ‘wings’ instead to abandon oneself to joyousness, oh, David 
of shoes. They do indeed put the ‘Spirit of Youth’ in one’s feet. chéri, you don’t know what it is like. ; 

One woman bought them after seeing me at a dance in mine. The sweetest of good-nights did-she bid me 

(The letter is from a woman in Duluth—whose name is avail- OO) when we reached the villa. She ran upstairs, 

D blew me a kiss at the turn, and disappeared. 

The happiest of defiant mortals, I watched the 

last cubic content of space which she had 

occupied and then, about to hang up my coat, 

I noticed a telegram on the hall slab. I opened 
it casually. But when I read it, I received a 


able upon request.) 


We have hundreds of letters like this from happy people who 
owe their renewed grip on the joy of life to the natural-line 





fit and soothing, strengthening, flexing action of Genuine 
Ground Gripper Health Shoes, great shock. 
“Mrs. Fontenay dying. Come at once. 
Brown.” oe 


Made for men, women and children. Write 
for our booklet-—“What You Should Know 


About Your Feet.” It’s free. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 
80 Linden Park St., BOSTON, MASS, 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


Exclusipe Stores in the dl rincipal Cities, 2000 Agents Ever where 
Y 


TOLD you, long ago, that I had a mother 
living, a fragile sphinx, in the rétirement of 
e Somersetshire hills. Brown was the name of 
Every time I was in England 


th 
But she was so aloof 


her companion. 


I paid her dutiful visits. 
from the world, leading a strange spiritual life 


of her own, that my mind had conceived from 


my boyhood no deeper impression than some- 
thing delicate and dear. Dorcas’s elopement 
and my father’s death seemed to have freed — 
her from fleshly ties. She received me in her bs 
fragrant, Virginia~creeper-covered little red 4 
brick house with exquisiteness of welcome. — 
But of my life she asked few questions, and on ; 


it she made no demands. In late years she 
retained the traces of the Dresden china beauty — 
ays dainty in her 


of her youth. She was alw 
surroundings and her dress. Of evenings, even § 
when she was alone with her companion, she 
wore lavender silk and old lace. She was 
proud of a collection of the early English water-_ 
k of Missals 
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Baltimore, N ee Shoe Co, Newark, 
Be E. W, Be a _Broad ay oa Hausman’s, 813 : 
72, West St. é New ‘Orleans. tg. yee. colorists and had added to the stoc 
Brooklyn ington St x lore co esi which Muriel had given over to her shortly 
i “yD, 310 Livings cy ~\ewport, R . 
Butts . gston St, Ca YT Rick 5 vee = 
Cham a Barton Neer ark, City, 23 W. Soe wlock after her marriage. She was not a mother 
W. Ya Lewis & Co, 20 w. 45 4 St : who had ae a son, in ee ey great ue 
Mm error and repentance, to her osom and given 
She was—I speak most rev- 
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erently—a kind of Our Lady Without Sorrows 
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xO vaulas, Tex., 15123, yecet St. Portland’ 217 Grant gt: : sania 
\n Davenport, fa. ge, Main St, Portland, Oy Dean Bros, gave you back nothing but the unconscious 
eae Shop, 303 Ripley gripper Providence, ye Morrison St. graciousness of her smile and the touch of a 
P. ? NONGiUS! “Shana cs 1S s t est- ° -\ a a 
Det and Champa gp 202 Co:, Rochester, NY 47 Cli her delicate hands. oe ay 
‘Boot sess oe ground Gripper SFeramen tO... Cale we. The life-long pictures of her unrolléd before 
Detroit, Mich., 126 W. Wor s, Salt Lake’ Gite: pinth st 7 my mind as I held the telegram. Then, with 
Duluth, Ming st Rickert | San Rd? West 2nd gy, us & asigh, I went up tomy room. It never crossed 
Y +s ol N. A 7 , 4 Sco, 1 - . : . A : 
1 Ave, Shoe Store, (a there tipper my mind to question the necessity of my de- 
ps ad se x - = ie : 
fe : parture by the first train oe In my 
part, but in my 
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material life she played no 
h it may be by 


material things, she had always been somethin 
cious, even perhaps wondrous, 
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Hartford, Conn” o4 se yO ty On ine a elusive and pre 
Harrisburg, Pa ark, Main gt, Springnde? S. Howard St ner ss 3 y i 
Huntington, yr W North 4th st, SP Louis?’ Chas. Baldwing Co like some rare and incomprehensible creature 
Ingitt®, Hagy Co. ortheote, tei N. 8th gt Pontius & “gon, of sea-foam who had given me birth. i 
joliet, “n., Huteninsarents Bldg.  Syracuqe’ nine. 1i8 ©. oth st Tt was only later, when I stared wide awake 
Lansas Cite Ns Shoe ¢ Aes DUNG Oras Ss ewe 5 . si da 
1008 Git J. J. Fontius & Sone Tacoma,’ Wash’ Growng ane St. at the shaft of moonlight coming through my 
Lewiston, Me, 40° py : C~ errs Tore 736 St. pie oe open window, that I started to the realization _ 
~n¢coln, Neb.,’ Spoien Oe, heimer 2 Ge Jaco Renn i i i i i annes : 
Long Beach, Gaiihest & Binion) Sarolean Tg ede he a of the immediate situation in Cannes, I 
Lot’, Pine st MY C- HL. Fontins, Gabe, Okla, Lyne on Ave, should have to leave Nadia to the mercy of 
“T14 Sour Golf ©. 1, Fontiug away ce, Pa, Campbes ire, the abominable Garcia. A week’s grace had 
Loulsville, Ky. 497% «, Warren, 0°, yp, he given her. I should not be here in this; © 
Lynn, Masy yt7e W- Walnut St. ‘ashington, Tank & Wolkor? iis ; : : <a 
Miwaun! BS oe Gagnon, Ine’ Grong Gripbie £- Stach’s critical time to cover her with my protection. 
Minneapolis, 9 ee St. witld © st, Pon ‘Shoppe, And then, with a gust of gratitude and remorse, 
pie rPedtora, Mass., J. “Rerko.- 1047 ‘Mary at M. HL & oe I remembered Amos, a 
Nee ae Come Se ene Mass., Mark F Cy Nadia was right. God had sent him to be 
so MS, B30 Ss f », 54 ag 4 . = * <j a, ea . 
cats othe Matneainee on St : 2 her champion. And, for the first time blessing _ 
Oa Amos in my heart, I fell asl St Age 
: sleep. 
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(To be continued) | ine 
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